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SENATE. 


Sunpay, February 2, 1919. 
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Omitted from the Record of Sunday, February (legislative 


day of Friday, January 31), 1919. 


Memorial Addresses on the Late Senators Stone and James. 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I present the following resolu- 
tious and ask for their adoption. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 
The resolutions (S. Res. 4383) were read, considered 


THE LATE SENATOR STONE, 


4 ~~ 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


» 


tvsolved, That the Senate assembles as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Bion, Wintiam Jorn Srone, late a Senator from the State 
ot Missourt, in pursuance of an order heretofore made, to enable his 
associates. to. pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished 
public services. 

Resotved, That the Senate again expresses its prefound sorrow at 
the death of the late Senator from Missouri. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire at this point to yield the 
floer to my colleague [Mr. Srencer}. 


by 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, in the infallible record of the 
Holy Scriptures it is written: “There are three things that are | 
never satisfied, yea, four things—say not, It is enough.” The 
first of these is the grave, always demanding, constantly receiv- 
ing, ever insatiable. 

Acain its awful power has been felt in this Chamber and 
ruthlessly it has summoned fronr service and association and 
cooperation Wirttam Jorr, STone. 

In the sad hush of death and in the calm reflection that fol- 
lews thereafter, many things are forgotten which perhaps ought 


never to have been remembered, and many things are remem-| .) 7 
| Sorrow because of the 


bered whieh certainly ought never to have been forgotten. 

After death the big things commendable and worthy of emula- 
tion in the character and speech and action of him who is gone 
appear like gold from the refiner’s fire, and the dross ef human 
imperfeetions so common to us all become alike valueless and 
discarded. 

Great im mind, great in speech, great in accomplishnrent, as 
was the distinguished Senator from Missouri in whose memory 
we are this day assembled, he was conspicuously great in his 
lovalty and fidelity to his friends. 
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| his mettle, 


growth of a generation, nothing could either 


party for 
When danger threatened, when differences of opinion 
became acute, it was to his wise council and unquestioned party 
loyalty that all factions turned in confident willingness to abide 
by his decision, certain alike of its fairness and its wisdom. 


destroy 
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He was the dominating power in the councils of his 
21 years 
vo < .. 


He had the courage of his convictions. He won his political 
battles even when the edds seemed largely against him. He was 
one of the great men of his party in his State and in the Nation 

The eloquent words which he himself used in his great eulog 
of James N. Burnes, of Missouri, in the House of Representa- 
tives 30 years ago this month, may with fitting propriety and 
with peculiar appropriateness be used of Senator Stone: 

He had iron in his blood. He was a dangerous man to wrong Ife 
knew how to remember, how to resent, how to revenge. A fallen foe 
or a repentant one he was ready always to forgive. Accessible at all 


times to honorable reconciliation, an open foe did well to guard with 
eaution and watch with apprehension. He was fruitful of resource, 
adroit in attack, masterful in defense, relentless in pursuft. His en 
emies, whether those who had done him a positive wrong or these who 
had stood as obstacles in the way of his great purposes, had never any 
reason to doubt that sooner or later an opportunity would come to test 
He fought as oecasion required, but honorably Some who 
stoed against him, in their most promising periods of apparent safety. 
have suddenly felt their foundations sinking and seen the fabric of their 
strength falling about them without comprehending the cause of dis 
as Others he has confronted and sprung upon with the roar 
crush of a lion, impatient of restraint, and swept them away 
While his enemy stood upon his feet to strike and defy, he 
his blood the merciless instinct of battle and fn his brain the i 
of the warrior. But when the sun went down upon a battk 
there came back to his heart the gentleness of a woman and 
to forgive and be forgiven. 


As an orator Senator Stone was mugnetic, forceful, « 
in diction and in manner, thrilled and thrilling in the 
ness with which he felt and proclaimed his sentiment 
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sonal gain had for him neither temptation nor attraction. ‘IT! 
best years of his life he gave to the service of those whom he rep- 
resented. Efficient and painstaking, alert and resourcefu 


sympathetie and intelligent, he was ever engaged in the dut 
of his public life and had neither the ability nor the time t 
quire anything for himself. He died a poor man in the th 
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| of this world. 


| great public inrportance. 


Ingratitude in public life is doubly regrettable and despicable. | 
The small man when he finds himself in the possession of the | 


place or the power for which he craved is apt to forget the help 
‘and self-sacrifice and encouragement of those by whose efforts 
his ambitions were gratified, and he yields easily to the sugges- 


tion of indifference or neglect in anything that concerns their | 


interests and does not directly advance his own. 

No one ever accused Senator Stone of either disloyalty to his 
friends, personal or political, or of indifference to the things in 
which they were interested. He was a friend, tried and true, 
faithful and loyal and in every county of Missouri there are 
multitudes of those who have followed his political career in 
the county, in the House of Representatives, as governor of his 
State, and as a Member of this body, and who constantly be- 
Heved in him, trusted him, loved him, and revere his memory. 

One of the repeated events of the political campaign last fall 
which F shall always remember was the loving devotion of this 
great nunmber of people, most of them well advanced in years, 
who could not speak of Senator Srone without a tear, and whose 
affection and admiration, which represented the accumulated 





Sorrow and joy are mingled together in this memorial! servi 
vacant place, the vanished 
silent tongue, the lost companionship ; - in the 
great things and good things which abound in his long life of 
We bow our heads in sorrow, but in 
the very midst of grief there springs up with ever-increasing fre- 
quency both gratitude and love for the good things that abide 
and forgetfulness of the mistakes and errors that are forgotten. 
The things that have been wrongly done and the failures inci- 
dent to every life, let us write them in the dew of the morning 
that the rising sum may destroy forever the record. The things 
in whieh we rejoice and which we emulate let us earve upon 
marble that it may with the increasing years survive forever. 

“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” 

It is the agonizing question in the hearts of those who remain. 
It is the problem that demands solution by every open grave. 
It is the unspoken thought of every mind. 

Of the life beyond the grave Senator Sroxr had no dor 
Years ago he said: 
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This I do know that there is in me, asin you, a feeling whict inde. 
pendent of mere desire, a strange conciousness that is not " a 
any sense of fear or hope, that there is something in us that } f 
the earth earthy”; that is not of this mortality, m It i 
of this. 

In the last hours of his life he sent Ll age to 12 
veteran barber of the Senate, whose lov the word of God 
and its teaching is Known to many Senatot ion this floe uel 
from whom Senator Srone had more than eard the s ile 
story of the cross. He died on the very day when he had expected 
to again hear this aged negro preach, and t mi ge W hich he 
sent. is characteristic of what was running in h mind at the 
last, for he said, “ Tell Sims to continue to preach the gospel,” 
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Other things assume their proper place of insignificance in the 
shadow of eternity. Pomp and power and wealth and strength 
ure empty baubles when death comes into view. It is so com- 
pellingly invincible. Its very silence speaks infallibly of its 
overwhelming power. Whether it comes without expectation 
or in the course of waiting, it is alike the manifestation of the 
absolute helplessness of man and of the power of God. 

Once after traveling for hours over the plains and looking 
upon the distant hills and valleys and admiring now more and 
now less the changing scenes of ordinary things about me, I 
came—almost without warning—to the very brink of the Grand 
(anyon of the Colorado that stretched out as far as the eye 
could see in a continued picture of indescribable grandeur. 

Mountains of varied colors were piled upon mountains of 
changing hues, and in spite of their mammoth size seemed 
almost lost because of the far greater immensity of the gulf 
in which they lay—a gulf which the ceaseless river, looking 
like a slender band of silver at the distant bottom of the canyon, 
had cut through the centuries out of rock and earth. 

I gasped for breath at the wonder of it. Man was impotent 
either to create it or to imitate it or to prevent it. It was like 
the rising of the sun by day or the queenly luster of the moon 
by night—the mighty work of Omnipotent God. 

So in this hour we stand in solemn awe before death, impo- 
tent te delay or prevent. Kings and paupers are alike subject 
to its imperial deeree. It is God at such a time with whom we 
have to do. He “who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of His hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance,” 

Money and rank and earthly achievement like the froth of the 
boiling cauldron, which for the moment is most conspicuous, 
goon disappear and fade away. The enduring things, fidelity, 
loyalty, sympathy, integrity, bravery, gentleness, are the char- 
acteristics that abide, and above them all that simple faith 
which, like a little child, aceepts the things which God has 


promised and the words which He has spoken. 


I never stand above a bier and see 

The seal of death on some well-loved face 

But that I think one more to welcome me 

When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one over there— ; 
One more to make the strange beyond seem fair. 
And so for me there nothing is in death, , 
And so the graye has lost its victory; 

It is but crossing with abated breath 

And white set face a little strip of sea, 

To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we have gathered here 
to-day in memory of one who was in public life, with certain 
intermissions, for nearly 45 years, a record of public service 
and personal sacrifice rarely equaled even in the United States. 

WititiaAm Jorr Stone had the force of character, ability, and 
education which equipped him for great success and a prosperous 
career In his chosen profession. Had he followed that profes- 
sion ,he would have attained all the luxuries and indulgences 
which suecess in it brings. Yet he listened to the call of public 
service and at the age of 24 years took up the burdens of public 
life, which he carried with few intermissions until the age of 70, 
when he died in harness. 

t have coupled with this public service a suggestion of personal 
sacrifice, and that was characteristic preeminently of this great 
Senator from Missouri, for practically all his life he lived, as 
he died, a poor man, content with the rather meager salaries 
which attach to public office. There was a quiet dignity, as 
well as a suggestion of pathos, in Senator Sroner’s attitude 
toward the world in which he labored so long, so ably, and so 
patiently for such modest recompense, when he might, like 
others of his ability, have commanded so much. I feel justified, 
therefore, in speaking of him as one who made a personal 
sacrifice in serving the public. 

Mr. President, before a man reaches the Senate of the United 
States he has as a rule gone through a number of severe 
struggles which have on more than one occasion tried his mettle. 
I doubt, however, whether any Member of this body ever passed 
through a more tempestuous career of political struggle in his 
own State than did Senator Stone. He not only went through 
those struggles for himself but he went through those struggles 
for his party, to which he was deeply attached, and he went 
through them for his friends, for whom he was ready to make all 
sacrifices. He was a seasoned veteran when he came here. 

He delighted in combat. He combined a wonderful degree of 
courage with a very unusual sagacity, and at all times he exhib- 
ited that fidelity to his convictions and to his friends to which 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] has already referred. 


In all these contests he showed himself to be a foe to be feared 
and a friend to be trusted. 

When he entered the broader field of national politics he took 
naturally and of right a high position of leadership. I remem- 
ber particularly in the great Bryan campaigns, which began 
with the mighty revolutionary contest of 1896, WittraAm Joer, 
STONE was one of the few old honored leaders who did not 
desert the standard of his party but who came forward with 
all his resources to carry out the party decree that had been 
rendered at the Chicago convention. Later, when his party was 
triumphant and Wilson was elected President of the United 
States with a Democratic Congress, Senator Stone gave to the 
great constructive measures, which distinguished particularly 
the first term of President Wilson, all the ability and all the 
energy and all the enthusiasm which he possessed. He struggled 
to bring about that party solidarity and party discipline which 
were absolutely necessary to carry these great national measures 
into effect. 

Senator Stone had been a tower of strength in the days of 
struggling Democracy, and he became one of the active forces 
which made effective the great measures that were undertaken. 

Mr. President, let us not forget to consider the great, final 
sacrifice of Senator Srone’s life. I have said he lived a life of 
public service and sacrifice, I fully believe that in the decision 
he reached, under which he felt compelled to separate himself 
from the dominant will of the country, under which he felt 
compelled to vote against the war which the country had decided 
on, he made that final sacrifice which only a strong and coura- 
geous man is willing to make in adhering to his personal con- 
victions. I do not know with whom Senator Stone consulted. 
I doubt whether he consulted with anyone. I knew something 
of his decision before he made it public. I endeavored to dis- 
suade him from it, but I found he was adamant in his convic- 
tion that he was right. He felt that he could not change his 
position without sacrificing his self-respect and doing violence 
to his conscience. He could easily foresee the storm of criticisin 
which he invited, but he was willing to make that final sacrifice. 
He was ready to bear the criticism of the world and the oppro 
brium which enemies visited upon him; he was willing to en- 
counter all that for the sake of adhering to what he believed to 
be right. 

Senator Strong, as I have said, was a fighter. He was a man 
who had won his way into public life by adherence to his con- 
victions and by devotion to his party. He was the “stormy 
petrel” of politics. The greater the storm the higher he rose 
above it. He was not willing when the great crisis came to 
yield his convictions. He was against war and so recorded 
himself, But when the country had made its decision and war 
was declared we all remember how Senator Stone took up 
actively and energetically the fullest and most complete support 
of all the measures proposed to make that war a success, 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, my acquaintance with 
Senator Srong covered a period of more than 20 years. Some- 
times it had been of a close and intimate character, sometimes 
it had resembled that of a casual acquaintance, but from the 
beginning of the period until,Senator Srone’s death I admire’! 
him for his courage, for his ability and fearlessness, for his dis- 
regard personally of the character of the opposition he aroused 
or encountered. I believe he as unhesitatingly expressed his 
views, his likes and dislikes, as any man I ever knew. 

A good many of us recall how once a presidential candidate 
of our party characterized the section of the country from 
which I come as “the enemy’s country.” We all probably 
remember the scream of opposition and antagonism in the pub- 
lic press when that expression was used. A political cam- 
paign had to be conducted in my section of the country as well 
as elsewhere, and Wi11amM J. SToNE was asked to take charge 
of and manage that Democratic campaign. He knew as well 
as any man what effort was involved, how unfriendly for the 
most part would be the attitude of the potential forces, and yet, 
as a duty he felt he owed to his party and his country, he 
accepted the work and conducted that campaign so far as 
it could be conducted in a masterly manner, taking advantage 
of every opportunity to further the interests of his party and 
its then candidate with great tact and consummate skill. 
Apologizing to none, currying favor nowhere, but maintaining 
the integrity of the principles of his party in the contest in 
every way, he overlooked no opportunity of which a brilliant 
intellect and tireless energy could avail itself. 

It was a great pleasure to me to be associated with Senator 
Stone whenever our relations were of such a character that 
they could approach semi-intimacy. He was a very charming 
man in his personal relations with his friends, and I had the 
privilege of occupying that position from time to time, broke’ 











— 


sometimes by periods of absence and now and then by occasions 
when we had somewhat violently disagreed on public matters 
or on questions of policy. Any man who lived with Senator 
Srong, in my opinion, had such periods. So far as I was con- 
cerned, at least, while courtesy might control him in small dif- 
ferences, when anything approached a fundamental difference 
it was well to be prepared for any condition of antagonism that 
might arise. 

Senator STONE was a strong man and fought hard. When he 
felt strongly, personal consideration and personal friendship 
did not control his thoughts, speech, or action. He was un- 
doubtedly a wise, able, and sometimes an intense advocate, 
and on such occasions personal considerations and personal re- 
lations, so far as my observation went, had litle weight with 
him. He was a great believer in the efficacy of party regu- 
larity and party organization, and impatient of the actions of 
anyone unwilling or unable on ordinary occasions to subordi 
nate his views to the opin‘tons of his colleagues when those 
opinions were expressed clearly by the majority, and he never 
hesitated, so far as I know, to express to his colleagues, 
whether of his own party or the opposition, his opinion of their 
acts or position, and used no honeyed words to the 
asperities which might be engendered. 

For his own part, there were very few occasions when he 
could not bring his own action into accord with what he knew 
to be the considered conclusion reached by his party associates. 
A man of this kind, Mr. President, is a useful legislator. My 
judgment is that either branch of Congress is better off the 
more men of this type are found among its Members. Life 
sometimes is not so pleasant, personal relations are often not so 
agreeable, but no man who respects strength and vigor and 
‘ability and the frank expression of views held by his colleagues 
can fail to appreciate the life and character of Wri.iAm Jorr 
Stone. No one despised more than he a “carpet knight” in 
politics. He was a leader of men, and lead them as commander 
of the fighting forces. 

There have been occasions when mistakenly, as I think, he 
assumed positions on public questions not held by a majority 
of us. His attitude was almost invariably misconstrued and 
commented upen in an unfriendly way by many enemies, most 
of whom he despised; but, in my opinion, no one could ever 
properly accuse Senator Srone of being un-American, or un- 
patriotic, for no man more consistently than he, after we en 
tered into the great war, more loyally supported measures in 
tenced to strengthen our country, to uphold her power, and to 
bring her forces to efficiency and victory. 

Senator Stonr was a brilliant man; he was a clever man; he 
yas an eloquent man; and he gave to his country the best that 
was in him, He has been a distinct-loss to this body and those 
of us who knew him best, even when cordial relations were 
sometimes interrupted, but whose appreciation of him survived 
monentary differences, know well that Senator STONE was a 
strong, able, conscientious American patriot, a great man, and a 
good friend, 


soften 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senate has assembled to- 
day to honor the memory of one of our late and distinguished 
colleagues, Senator Wii1tiAm Jor. Stone, of Missouri. While 
I did not have the pleasure of the close personal relationship 
with Senator Sronr, either in committee association or long 
service enjoyed by some Senators, yet our association on the 
floor of the Senate and in other ways compelled my admiration 
of him and his tireless and efficient attention to the duties of 
his office, 

Missouri is one of the very great States of the Union—impor- 
tant in natural resources, in its location, in its principal cities, 
and, more than in other ways, in the character of its people. 
\When I came to the House of Representatives in 1904, as a re 
sult of the Republican landslide of that year, the political com 
plexion of the delegation from Missouri had changed to some 
degree. I found there, however, firmly entrenched in the con- 
fidence of their constituents several strong Representatives, and 
notably among the leaders in that body two men who had even 
then made their impress on the House of Representatives and 
on the country—David A. De Armond, who at that time was 
a member of the powerful Committee on Rules and one of the 
deservedly leading debaters and Members of the House, who 
came to an untimely end in attempting to rescue his grandson 
from a burning building; and the other, the present Speaker of 
\the House of Representatives, Cuamp Crark, who, with great 
credit to himself and his State, is completing a term of service 
in that position as long as that great office has been held by any 
man in the history of our Government. 

Being a new Member, with a maximum of time and a mini- 
mum of responsibilities, I had opportunity to study political 
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condition Quite naturally my attention was called to a State 
which retained and promoted men of such ability and qualities, 
and my interest led me to look into the past and the then preset | i 
senatorial representation of Missouri, only to find that the : 
characteristics and qualities which had caused the selection 
of such Members of the House of Represen had been 
equally evidenced in the selection of Member the Senate 
from the earliest days of the State. Mr. Benton was an tmpor 
tant figure in a Senate led by some the great 1 i 
political history, and his prominence and usefuln served i 
standard which has been maintained th hout the lif f 
the State down to our own time in the selection ef men of er 
capacity to represent Missouri in the Senate 

As a recent example of this custom, Missouri wa epresented 
in the Senate during the last years of the 1 h et 
by two of the most conspicuous men who h rved in th 
body—the silver-tongued Vest and that sterling militant fi 
francis Marion Cockrell, who only recently ended hi 
connection with the National Government. 

Notwithstanding the great qualities of these men di « 
to whom I have not time to make special reference, they \ 
succeeded by one who, in my opinion, excelled them all In ] 
litical wisdom and leadership. Senator Srone was f y 
years a leading figure in this body. While I had ne l ! 
him speak when engaged in the practice of Ia he { 
doubtedly a most effective advocate in civil life. 1 it | t 
brought that quality to the Senate and became the i} 
advocate of the interests of the people he represented ai f 
his political party. That he performed that service with 
effectiveness is known to every man with whom he served 
Those who have heard him will never forget his ingenior 
pleas for any cause in the interests of his con tuents or t 
Democratic Party, although the soundness of some of the p 
cies he advocated was sometimes questioned by his political 
opponents and even by his political friend I have never heard 
any stronger arguments in such matters than he has mad i 
this Chamber, and his loss to his State and to his party in this 
body is as nearly irreparable as can be the loss of any one man 

Il had kindly and friendly relations with him. While an ¢ 
treme partisan, he was on most cordial terms with many of 
those not aligned with him politically, and I shall never forget 
one incident in my political Ife which will always make | 
recall his friendly tendencies toward his associat Soot 
I entered the Senate I made trip to the We t, which was 
largely political in its character. This was well known to 
Senator STONE, and my errand was not which in any way 
obligated him to give any attention to my visit to hi ite 
Yet when I arrived in Missouri he was one of the first men to 
call on me at my hotel and welcome me to his State. He not 
only did that, but he took particular pains to expre hi 
friendly views about me and my mission to those of my po 
litical party, with whom he was on close intimate perso 
terms While I did not learn this from him personally, I had 
ample evidence of its truth in many instances, and it wre 
most unusual kindliness and friendly disposition toward 
political opponent. 

Few men have had a longer or more varied political service 
Senator STone served six years in the House of Representatives 


more than 30 years ago, wus governor of his State for term 
of 4 years, and served in the Senate for 15 years, undoubtedly 
having a life lease on the latter office. While he had reached 
an age when men might naturally be expected to retire or, at 
least, modify their activities, he continued strong and vigorous 
to the end, and if he had been spared I am confident he would 


have continued for many years to have been an important figure 
in senatorial life and in the leadership of his party. 
Senator Stone was a consistent party man. He had a sin 


cere belief and faith in the wisdom of the principles and po ‘ 


of the Democratic Party, and to the day of his death he never 
tired or relaxed in his efforts to advance his party's « c 
While I could very seidom agree with him on matters of po 


litical policy, I never questioned the sincerity of his 
doctrines he championed and the vigor and sincerity 


faith int 
hy 


he advocated them compelled my respect and admirati I 
feel that I am expressing the sentiments of my colleague yhen 
I say that his passing is deeply regretted among his old 
clates in this body, and in his death the citizens of M 

have lost a representative whose first thought w of the 
welfare, and who was a most jealous guardian of their interests, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the eloquent eulogi to which 
have just listened leave but little for me to say, but the occasion 
and my loyalty to the memory of whom I was proud to call 
friend bid me speak. We pay tribute to-day to one who was a 
great American, a tried and proven statesman, a sincere and 





one 
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uncompromising Democrat, a superb and intrepid leader, a 
strong, independent, genuine man, who in a long and illustrious 
career established himself in his State and in the Nation. 

During the memorable political campaign of 1896 I first met 
Senator Stone, though his name and achievements were known 
to me prior to that time. During the campaign just alluded to 
his qualities of leadership were conspicuously demonstrated. 
Thereafter and until his death he was one of the greatest politi- 
cal leaders in his party. Later, and when I had opportunity to 
become intimately acquainted with this great man, my admira- 
tion for his ability, sagacity, chivalry, and all those elements of 
leadership developed in so preeminent degree in him was in- 
creased, When he was called from our midst I felt—paraphras- 
ing the words of Burke—like saying, “The age of political 
chivalry is done, and the glory of political leadership has de- 
parted.” But, like all men who strive mightily, with undaunted 
courage, and who contend for the triumph of the principles in 
which they sincerely believe, he provoked animosities and en- 
countered flerce opposition, The path of the strong men, of the 
bold and uncompromising men, always has and always will be 
beset with difficulties. This is true in every field of human en- 
deavor. It is conspicuously true in the political arena and in all 
those fields relating to governments and questions affecting the 
State. Leadership results from contests, from the conflicts which 
ever will exist among a progressive and virile people. 

Senator Stone was deeply versed in the psychology of the 
people; he knew well the lessons taught in humanity's volume 
and had no illusions concerning the flerce and continuous strug- 
yles awaiting this and all other peoples. He was no vision- 
nry, and deduced his line of conduct from the experiences of 
the past and his rational and comprehensive studies of his day. 
Some men become leaders because they are opportunists. They 
seize upon some passing whim or seize the banner carried by a 
fhysterical crowd. Such leadership is false and deadly. It 
ibrings humiliation to the erstwhile leader and defeat and dis- 
aster to his followers. Senator Stone was profoundly impressed 
with the view that there is an underlying immutable law which 
manifests itself in what we call evolution in the inanimate world, 
nnd which finds expression in the social progress we behold in 
the human race. 

While he regarded society as dynamic and not static, he be- 
lieved it to be subject to unseen but nevertheless irrepealable 
Jaws. Cause and effect had application in human affairs and in 
the world’s development and activities. Believing thus, he 
fought to understand the evolutionary processes finding mani- 
festation in the world, and to conform his conduct, and so far as 
possible the conduct of others, to these unseen yet controlling 
influences to which all are subject. He sought to ascertain the 
motives and purposes of individuals, communities, and nations, 
the conflicting currents which bore humanity, the causes and 
effects of individual, community, and State action and conduct. 
These questions he studied, and studied thoroughly. In his 
active and analytical mind these great forces and questions were 
weighed and balanced, Such study and effort gave him wisdom 
and qualified him for safe and brilliant leadership. 

His keen and discriminating mind enabled him to divine the 
dangers to State or party as well as to anticipate the plans and 
purposes of his adversaries. One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of Senator Stoner was his devotion to his political prin- 
ciples and the political party with which he was identfied during 
his entire life. This devotion did not result from a desire for 
place or power, but rather from his supreme love of country, the 
form of government under which we live and the principles for 
Which the Democratic Party stands, He recognized that political 
parties were essential under our form of government, but he 
believed that political parties should exist not for the gratifica- 
tion of the ambitions or desires of any person but for the preser- 
wation of the Republic and the liberties of the people. Be- 
lieving that the mission of the Democratic Party was to pre- 
serve the Constitution of the United States and maintain the 
sovereiguty of the States and the rights reserved by them as 
well as by the people, he earnestly devoted himself to that 
party. Merely to be successful was not what he sought; he 
sincerely and earnestly desired his country’s welfare, Autoc- 
racy or imperialism in any form was obnoxious to him. His 
political philosophy found expression in the undying teachings 
of Jefferson. 

{| Senator Stone always trusted the people. 


He was vigilant to 
oppose power and any movement which sought to deprive the 
people of the States of the rights, liberties, and prerogatives 
which, under our dual form of Government, they have reserved 


to themselves, In his view, this great party was charged with 
the sacred and holy task of defending the Constitution of the 
United States aud the individual liberty of the American people. 
He was profoundly impressed with the view that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty, and that there is no promise of Im- 


mortality even to a Republic which recognizes that all just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed. Accord- 
ingly he viewed with apprehension any movement looking 
toward a deprivation of the States of reserved righis, and the 
assumption of power and authority by the Federal Government 
not delegated to it. 

By many he was regarded as a strong partizan. Strong men 
become strong partizans. Principles which they believe in be 
come a part of the fiber of their being; they are ready to fight 
for them; they gladly die for them. But, I repeat, his devotion 
to party was superinduced by his love of country. If I were 
asked to name the chief characteristic of Witttas J. Sronp, | 
think I should unhesitatingly say it was love of his country. He 
believed in this Republic, in its destiny ; he regarded it as a rich 
benefaction from an overruling Providence, a patrimony not to 
be squandered but to be sacredly protected ; a light which in the 
darkness of the world was to shine to illuminate the pathway of 
the oppressed and downtrodden throughout all the world. | 
think he exemplified in his loyalty to country the words of a 
great writer, who said: 

Holy is my hearth; 
Holy will be to Thee my house, 


His country was his hearthstone; it was his sacred house 
which was not to be defiled or destroyed. To him it was always 
holy; he desired that to all others it should be holy. When | 
think of Senator Strong, I remember the words of another, who 
sald: 

I do love my country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound than my own life. 

As stated, he believed in party organization, not for party 
victory or party achievement or success but to defeat what he 
regarded as un-American principles and to preserve the Nation. 
He knew that in a pure democracy or in a representative 
government—and, indeed, in all political structures—there are 
contending forces, those seeking liberty, freedom, progress; 
others fighting for stagnant or retrogressive conditions. He 
realized that any party too long in power, free from opposilion 
or criticism, will become stagnant, and finally reactionary and 
oppressive. Therefore he welcomed a strong and vigorous op 
position party, and believed that under our form of government 
the principles of liberty could be best preserved through the in- 
strumentality of virile, puissant, political parties contending in 
the public arena for supremacy. Uowever, believing political 
parties as the instrumentality to bring about good government 
he regarded it as their sacred duty that they should stand for 
moral principles and for freedom and righteousness, accepting 
the view that the Constitution of these United States is a visible 
manifestation of God's providence to the world, He felt that 
political parties were corrupt and immoral if they sought mere 
party advantage or their course tended to the undermining of 
our Government. 

Mr. President, I am profoundly convinced of the fact that 
this great man did not regard the Republic as a phantom or a 
passing dream, but he believed that it would endure for the 
ages. He therefore consecrated his life to the preservation of 
the Republic and the principles of liberty for which it stands. 
He had a profound reverence for the fathers and the founders 
of the Republic and regarded political truths as sacred and im- 
mortal. He belonged to the school of political thought which 
believes that there are certain fundamental principles of truth 
and righteousness which may constitute the fabric and founda- 
tions of governments, the same as there are immortal truths that 
are the basis of religion and of the spiritual life. He believed 
with Hamilton that “the sacred rights of man are not to be 
searched for in old documents and musty records. They are 
written as with the sunbeam in the whole volume of human 
nature by the hand of divinity itself and can never be erased 
by mortal power.” 

Possessing these views, he sought the faith and teachings of 
the founders of the Republic and of his party for wisdom to 
guide him in his tempestuous, heroic, and intrepid career. 

Mr. President, another striking characteristic of this great 
man was his sincerity. Carlyle, who philosophizes and teaches, 
declares that sincerity is the chief fact about a man. Sincere 
men, of course, are often wrong; but a sincere one, when right, 
is the safest of leaders. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircrcock] has just alluded to the strong convictions which 
Senator Stone possessed and to the fact that when, after seri- 
ous meditation and study, he had reached a conclusion, he was 
adamant. He followed his convictions to the end, regardless 
of consequences, and knowing at times full well that such 4 
course would result in denunciation and the most violent oppo- 
sition. The truth of this statement is exemplified in his atti- 
tude toward the war with Germany. Senator Sronr. believed 
that our Nation could avoid war with the central empires with- 

















gut detracting from its honor. Doubtless there were many 
reasons Which combined to lead him to not support the resolu- 
tion which was the equivalent of a declaration of war against 
Germany, Perhaps his sympathy for the people—the wives and 
mothers who would lose husbands and sons—strongly influ- 
enced his determination to oppose entering the war. ‘The daily 
reports of the sanguinary conflicts upon the fields of France 
and Belgium brought to him inexpressible sorrow. He grieved 
at the sufferings and sorrows that were overwhelming Europe 
and other parts of the world. He hoped that this Nation could 
nvoid entering the bloody conflict, and that its position as the 
leading neutral nation of the world would give it a moral power 
which could be exercised to pacify and heal the contending 
nations. He knew the horrors of war, the sorrows and the trials 
and the broken hearts and destroyed homes which it brings. 
“Unseen by the corporal eyes, but too clearly visible to the 
mind’s eye, he could see the great army of the dead, the aban- 
doned, the forgotten; the army of cruel tortures and prolonged 
infirmities, which pursues its fatal march behind what men so 
often call glory.” 

But, Mr. President, Senator Strong, as much as any living 
man, comprehended the aftermath of the war. He realized the 
stupendous problems which would arise when peace was declared. 
He could foresee the unrest and disorder, the unloosing of our 
social, religious, and other bonds, and the madness and chaos of 
the people. He looked with dread upon what the tide of war 
would bring to our own land and what its consequences would 
be with respect to our own institutions and our social structure. 
With prophetic eye he saw the picture which in part we now 
behold, and he dreaded the evils which now threaten the world. 
He felt that if we entered the war it might lead to an abandon- 
ment of the policies announced by Washington and Jefferson and 


Monroe, and the fathers who gave us the Republic. Perhaps | 


some may say he was provincial, but he believed that this was 
the greatest Government of the world and that it should not be 
drawn into entangling alliances or into the great maelstrom of 
Kuropean nations. He wanted an American character; a great, 
powerful American Nation, independent of other nations, not 
chained or bound or limited by the political structures of other 
Jands and climes. I remember speaking with him shortly before 
the declaration of war upon the part of this Government. He 
stated, in effect, that he was afraid of the future and the effects 
of the great tragedy being enacted in Europe; and then he 
added, “I want to keep this Republic as it was handed to us by 
the fathers.” I remember that he referred to Washington and 
his position with respect to entangling alliances, and expressed 
the belief that if we entered war it would result in a departure 
from what he regarded to be the sound and safe policy for our 
country to pursue. He referred to several statements made by 
,Washington, and one of them was a letter written by Washing- 
ton to Patrick Henry. This morning I found the letter, and 
from it copied the following extract: 

My ardent desire and my aim has been * * * to comply strictly 
with all our engagements, foreign and domestic, and to keep the United 
States free from political connection with every other country, to see 
them independent of all, and under the influence of none. In a word, I 
want an American character that the powers of Europe may be con- 
vineed that we act for ourselves and not for others. This, in my judg- 
'ment, is the only way to be respected abroad and happy at home, and 
not by becoming partisans of Great Britain or France, create dissension, 
disturb the public tranquillity, and destroy, perhaps forever, the cement 
which binds the Union. 

There can be no question, Mr. President, upon the part of 
,those who knew Senator Srone but that his opposition to war 
was in part based upon his sincere conviction that war would 
bring sorrow and suffering to the American people and likewise 
jeopardize the Republic and endanger the welfare and prosperity 
of the American people. He was preeminently American. He 
loved his country and he idealized his State. His affection for 
the State of Missouri was really pathetic. He spoke the name 
“ Missouri” with a love and an affection found in the voice of 
a mother for her child. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircmcocx] has just re- 
ferred to Senator Stone’s position on the war. Many of us dif- 
fered from Senator Strong in his position taken upon this im- 
portant question. We believed that ihe honor of our Nation, 
the defense of our Government and our people demanded that 
the United States should accept the condition of war which Ger- 
many had created, and that we should cast our fortunes with 
Great Britain and France and their gallant allies in hurling 
back the advancing hosts of the central powers, who sought the 
conquest of Europe, if not the world. But to Senator Strong 
war seemed a great and unnecessary tragedy. He visualized its 
horrors and with prophetic eye comprehended the evils which 
would follow when peace came, But when we had decided for 
war no one more vigorously supported the Nation, the President, 
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and the cause than did he. Senators will remember the tense 
and dramatic situation when. the resolution recognizing a state 
of war was under consideration in this body. Standing in the 
aisle of this Chamber, Senator Stoner, with de p feeling and un- 
exampled earnestness, gave expression to his sentiments and 
voiced his. view that if we entered into the war it would be “a 
colossal blunder. Chen, in simple and eloquent terms, he stated 
his position as follows: 

But if the constituted powers of my Government. the powers con 
tutionally authorized to speak for the p ople on this momentous issue, 
shall decide for war, and we go into war, then I shall cast all doubt 
and forebodings to the winds, and my eyes thenceforth will be bl nel 
to everything but the flag of my country, borne by American boys throu: h 
the storm ot war, and my ears deaf to every call save that of my country 
in its hour of peril. If Congress unfuris the battle flag. however pre 
found my sorrow, I will at once stand in salute to that ta dutifully 
willing and ready to perform any service, to make any sacrifice nece 
sary to bring the cause we espouse to a successful issue. 

When the Nation spoke he saluted the flag and followed it 
and the brave and gallant American soldiers with a solicitude 
and devotion unsurpassed by anyone. 

He cared but little for nonessentials, but was firm and wun- 
yielding when principles which he regarded as fundamental 
were involved. Criticism from enemies did not affect him, but 
the criticism of friends grieved him to the heart; but neither 
criticism nor opposition from friend or from foe swerved him 
from the path which he conceived to be the path of duty In 
thinking of him I am reminded of the words of Channing, when 
he said: 

I call that mind free which protects itself against the usurpation 
society, which does not cower to human opinion, which feels itself a 
countable to a higher tribunal than man’s, which respects a bigher law 
than fashion, which respects itself too much to be the slave or tool of 
the many or the few. 

While not in agreement with him upon all views which he 
expressed or positions by him taken, I nevertheless respected bis 
intellectual honesty, his mental integrity, and the motives and 
purposes by which he was guided. 

Senator STronre was solicitous for the welfare of the people. 

] | 
He desired this Republic to lead the world, and the American 
people, by reason of their ideals, their achievements, their devo 
tion to the cause of freedom, to be the evangels of a strong 
and enduring political faith. I recall his interest in all efforts 
to unify the polyglot population within the United States. Fre- 
quently he talked with me concerning the separatist movements 
which had prevented the amalgamation and absorption of the 
aliens who had come to this land. He was anxious for the 
adoption of some plan that would Americanize the alien in our 
midst and enable him to comprehend our form of government 
and the institutions under which we live. Deeply sympathetic 
with the masses who had sought industrial and political free- 
dom under this flag, he regarded it as the duty of the States and 
the Nation to afford them full opportunity to enjoy the bounties 
of this land of opportunity, not only material bounties, but 
those finer spiritual and ethical ones which have blossomed, 
even if they have not come to fruition, under our institutions 

I repeat, Mr. President, his thoughts were always for the 
people, for their welfare, for their prosperity, for his State 
and its progress and development, and for this Republic and its 
perpetuity. But his political views recognized that the pros- 
perity of a pation depends upon the development of individual 
character and an adherence to those virtues which are the 
product of rational conception of the relations of the individual 
to the State. I think it can be stated of Senator Stone that 
his conceptions of what was essential to a vigorous and pros 
perous Commonwealth were in harmony with the words of 
Lecky when he declares that a nation is prosperous when and 
as long as 
its foundation ia laid in pure domestic life, in commercial integ 
rity, in a high standard of moral worth and of public spirit, in simple 
habits, in courage, uprightness, and a certain soundness and moderation 
of judgment which springs quite as much from character as from 
intellect. If you would form a wise judgment of the future of a nu 
tion, observe carefully whether these qualities are increasing or de 
caying. Observe especially what qualities count for most in public 
life. Is character becoming of greater or less importance? Are the 
men who obtain the highest posts in the Nation men of whom in 
private life and irrespective of party competent judges speak with 
genuine respect? Are they of sincere convictions, consistent lives, |! 


disputable integrity? © * ©* It is by observing this moral curré 
that you can best cast the horoscope of a nation 
Mr. President, with other Senators I went to the State which 


our departed friend represented in this Chamber. I attended 
the simple but inspiring funeral services, where loving friends 
from far and near gathered to pay their final tribute of love and 
affection to one whom they had followed for so many years. A 
deep and profound religious fervor rested upon all, and the 
services portrayed the faith, that simple yet mystl and undying 
faith, which Senator Srone had in the life beyond and in the 
merciful eternal Father who guides men and nations, 
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Perhaps he would have experienced some difficulty in his 
lifetime in defining his creed. He was not dogmatic, nor, indeed, 
could it be said of him that he was orthodox, and yet if we 
accept Kant's definition of religion it may truthfully be said 
that he was a religious man and exemplified his faith in his life. 
The philosopher says— 

ro religion consists in recognizing all our duties as divine com- 
mands, 

Perhaps his religious creed might be summed up in these 
words: 

Religion is a belief in an everlasting God; that is, a divine mind and 
will, ruling the universe and holding moral relations with mankind. 

Religion was not with him a metaphysical abstraction nor, 
indeed, a scientific formula. He did not concern himself as to 
whether it was susceptible of scientific administration, but it 
was to him nevertheless something which was real and indispen- 
sable to man's welfare and social progress. It may sound para- 
doxical, yet I think it is true that even men of the greatest 
intellect and who demand the application of the strictest rules 
of logic aud who accept many of the teachings of science, deny 
the application of such prineiples when they come to deal with 
ihe spiritual forces and the religious faith which form so im- 
portant a part in the life of men and which so powerfully deter- 
mine the character and nature of human conduct. And thus it is 
that men have felt that “no form of belief is capable of func- 
tioning as a religion in the evolution of society which does not 
provide an ultrarational sanction for social conduct in the indi- 
vidual.” 

By some it is regarded as a phenomenon that with the remark- 
able utilitarian developments of the age and the marvelous 
results derived from applied science there should be profound 
faith in an Omnipotent and Omniscient Being to whom man is 
necountable and from whom it is contended springs spiritual 
and moral forces for man’s advancement, And the astonish- 
ment becomes greater upon the part of the extreme materialist 
when he witnesses the great number who accept the evolu- 
tionary principles preached with such fervor and enthusiasm by 
Darwin, Haackle, and Wallace, who gave the contributions of 
their mighty genius to the world. But no hypothesis or alleged 


demonstrable scientific truth, no rationalistie creed or compre- 
hended or incomprehended system of philosophy has driven 


from the human heart the longings for immortality, the faith 
in the power and the mercy and the goodness and the justice of 
an Everlasting and Eternal Father. This faith or belief, what- 
ever it may be denominated, is not so much concerned as to 
whether it is logical er rational or conformable to scientific 
formule. Even if conceded to be ultrarational and incapable 
of being defended by acknowledged canons governing the intel- 
lectual and scientific mind, it insists, however, that the great 
motive power which has propelled humanity forward has been 
the ineradicable faith in an Eternal and Merciful Father, which, 
in all ages, has glorified the human soul. 

He believed in God, the Eternal Father ; he believed in Christ, 
the Saviour of mankind. His faith was perhaps not the result 
of intellectual effort or the analytical processes of his mind. I 
do not think he attempted to defend it upon the ground that it 
had a rational sanction, but, nevertheless, it was a living, vital 
thing, commanding obedience to the laws of righteousness, de- 
votion to the everlasting Father, and sacrifice and service—the 
true expression of the Christian life. I think he would have 
said of himself, as was written by another: 

What am I? Naught! 
Nothing! yet the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom, too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew; 
Naught! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Hager toward Thy presence, for in Thee 
1 live, and breathe, and dwell, aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 

Mr. President, we regret the loss of our departed friend; the 
Nation needed him, his State needed him, his party needed and 
still needs him. In this hour with the stupendous problems 
confronting not only this Nation but the world; problems made 
and forced upon us by the devastating war through which the 
avorld has just passed, his services would have been of in- 
estimable value, and his loss becomes more apparent. God bless 
his memory. May we profit by the illustrious example which 
he has left for our guidance. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, within the borders of Ken- 
tucky there have been born into the world many individuals 
who have lived exemplary and useful lives; many who have 
served their fellow men in marked degree and their country 
heroically, as a whole; many who have met the responsibilities 
of citizenship and have discharged faithfully the duties of 
public office; many who have traveled the road to fame and at 
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its end passed to the other life respected, loved, and honored. 
Among these distinguished sons, whose labors and services were 
performed in large part beyond the boundaries of their native 
State, Kentucky can proudly claim Wira1am Jorn Sronr, who 
was born in Madison County, May 7, 1848. He was educated at 
Missouri University, which later conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. 

When he was 21 years of age he was admitted to the bar 
and four years thereafter he was elected prosecuting attorney 
for Vernon County, Mo. 

His mental capacity and physical energy pushed him into 
wider fields. He had a taste for politics and became a student 
of public affairs. His rare tact, genial dispositon, clear vision, 
sound judgment, and patriotic impulses made him a genius in 
the sphere of political activities. 

He was elected to the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-first 
Congresses. In 1893 he became governor of Missouri and gave 
the State four years of signal service as its executive. 

As a member of the Democratic National Committee, 1896- 
1904, and as its vice chairman in 1900-1904, his wise counsel, un- 
tiring zeal, and devotion to the cause were felt and appreciated. 
He displayed throughout his career extraordinary ability as an 
organizer and his skill and tact were equally effective in man- 
agement. He was elected to the United States Senate to suc- 
ceed Hon. George Graham Vest for the term beginning March 
4, 1903, reelected in 1909, and by popular vote in 1914 for the 
term beginning March 4, 1915. On April 14, 1918, he departed 
this life. 

He had a trained mind of unusual capacity and strength. He 
possessed a gentle disposition, which drew men to him in bonds 
of attachment, iasting and strong. 

He was patient, and at the same time aggressive and courage- 
ous in dealing with great questions and in debate. 

He possessed in eminent degree the elements of leadership. 
His public service extended along two lines—-executive and 
legislative. He was equally well equipped and efficient in both. 
The qualities of mind. and heart manifested in these functions, 
reinforced by bread reading and study and thought, found 
expression in the fleld of statesmanship. 

On the great committees of the Senate he was vigilant and 
untiring. In debate, on this floor, he was equal to any under- 
taking, and with a grace and an eloquence and power unsur- 
passed, he handled his subjects in the fashion of a master. 

Particularly on Finance and Foreign Relations, the chairman- 
ship of which latter committee he graced, his services were most 
effective. His manner and characteristics were original and 
peculiar to himself. An attractive personality, a wholesome 
sense of humor, and dignity of bearing, combined with expres 
sive eyes and features that beamed with intelligence, assure: 
him a warm greeting in any assembly, whether it meant social 
intercourse or a relentless encounter with opposing forces in 
some momentous struggle. He exemplified Edwin Markham's 
“ Preparedness :” 

For all of your days prepare 
And meet them all alike; 


When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, strike. 


Felicity of expression, wealth of information, charm of deliv- 
ery, and fine presence made us recognize in him the magnetic, 
skillful orator. 

He seemed to treasure no animosities. He was generous in 
his consideration of others, patient and forbearing toward those 
who opposed him, gentle and kind toward his associates, and 
unstinted in his love of those who had claims upon his affec- 
tions, 

Times came when he had to decide upon a definite course 
and the road ahead was not plain and clear. So far as I know, 
he seldom advised with others or consulted his closest friends, 
but he stepped aside with his own conscience and judgment 
and adopted the course they dictated. 

I may illustrate this best by quoting his own words. In the 
course of debate, February 8, 1915, on the shipping bill, which 
he strongly supported, he said: 

I have found out that whenever a man ts oo to a measure he 
becomes very sure that the people are inst it; or, if he is for it, he 
is bold to assert that the people are for it; but I do not think that men 
ube canny 5 much kaow anything more about the wishes of the peo- 

e . 

, The only way I have of knowing what the ple want is to make up 
my mind as te what is best for the country, feeling confident the peop!o 
will approve if I am not mistaken. 

He ardently hoped his country would not become involved in 
the catastrophe which shook the world in 1914. He saw clearly 
what war meant—the loss of young men, a kind of loss which 
any nation can ill afford to suffer at any time; the destruction 
of property; the burdens of taxation upon the people loomed 
with all their terrors before him. He hoped there might be 
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some honorable way of avoiding the calamities and suffering 
which war involved, even when it was plain that the war lord 
nnd military clique of Germany had deliberately proceeded to 
* Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell; uproar the universal 
peace, and confound all unity on earth.” 

But when the decision was reached that there was no escape 
for his country, and its duty was to rally its defenders of lib 
erty and champions of civilization, and there was no choice but 
to meet force with force to the limit, he patriotically joined in 
the effort and supported with his great ability and unflagging 
energy and wise counsel every measure and intended to 
make vietory certain, 

He stated his position with his usual frankness and sincerity 


step 


on July 14, 1917, during the debate on the flood-control bill, 
H. R. 4961, as follows: 
You know, Mr. President, as every Senator and the country knows, 


1 was absolutely opposed to plunging this country into this foreign, 
faraway Nuropean war. * * * | warned you and the country 
then that if we insisted upon this course we would open a Pandora's 


pox, the multiplying evils of which no man was wise enough to for 


cast. * ®* *-» But from the beginning | have stated over and over 
ngain that while I looked with horror upon the proposal to involve 
this country in this foreign war, I would nevertheless loyally accept 


the joint judgment of the Congress and the President if they should, 
acting together, declare for war; and from that day forth | have stood 
steadfastly in support of the dominating forces of the Government 


which declared that war was necessary That ts the position I took 
at the start, and I shall abide by it. * * * JT shall support the 
President and the Government in organizing our national resources 


and in using them to the utmost of our strength, 

It was a sad day last April when we realized that he would 
be with us here no more. A personal affliction had fallen upon 
each of us; a real deprivation of the help we needed; a mis 
fortune to the country he loved, 

Until our friends go, never to return, we fail to realize how 
dear they are to us. We are left, however, with the consola 
tion that memory keeps them ever with us, and in the quiet 
hours we can almost feel “ the touch of the vanished hand” and 
hear “the sound of the voice that is still.” 

I believe I would not misjudge him if I made the estimate I 
venture to condense. He conceived true liberty to mean the 
privilege of doing “ unmolested what the law allows.” 

And that real democracy means “ organized self-contro}.” 

And that his conviction was that “out of the heart are the 
issues of life.” ; 

A deep and abiding love of country and a steadfast Ameri 
cunism were the very lifeblood of his strong character, 

Hear him from his conspicuous place on this floor, February 
8, 1915: 


I am for America—our America—above all the world. The kind of 
men we need now and always need are men who stand uncompromis 





ingly for America and American rights, * *“* * I care little for the | 


opinions of American citizens who are not first and 


truly, bravely American, 

In the public service for nearly 50 years to his country and 
his country’s cause he gave himself—justifying the application 
of Paul’s tribute to the Macedonian church: “ They first gave 
themselves,” 

The words of 
friend: 


always 


Addison's Cato can well be applied to our 


"Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronious— we'll deserve it. 


And by his character and life he established such a relation 
between the soul and the Soul Maker he was prepared when the 


summons came to pass into the undiscovered future without 
dread, 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, it was my good fortune the 


greater part of my life to know Hon. WILLIAM Jor Stone, and 
during all of my life, from childhood, I heard and knew very 
much of him and about him. It was my good fortune to be 
born and to grow to manhood in the State to which Senator 


Stone rendered unusual service and brought signal distinction, | 


the State of Missouri. We had very close mutual ties. 
were those who were related to me who were among his life 
long supporters, ardent admirers, and close associates, and 
who were ever very loyal to him and who actively and earnestly 
supported him in every political contest in which he ever en 
gaged which involved more territory than the county of his resi- 
denee; effectively supported him in every political contest after 
he had ably filled the office of prosecuting attorney of his county 
and had branched out into a larger field of political activity. 
For years the name of Senator Stone was a household word in 
my father’s family. As boy and young man in Missouri, I often 
heard him on the stump and delighted to hear him expound 
democracy. His fearlessness and earnestness charmed me. 


| remember when, 28 a young man, he was first nominated for | 


and elected to Congress, I being then a boy. When he was first 
nominated for Representative in Congress I heard it said that 


There | 


really, 
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he had a brilliant future, and that he would make his mark as 








one of the ablest public men M ourl had ever possessed lle 
was then in the prime of vigorous young manhood and had 
already attracted to himself and drawn in his train an ardent 
and enthusiastic band of loyal, devoted personal and political 
followers who never abandoned him but who at ived with 1 
faithful and true through every political cont of his 1 fo. 
When first nominated for Representative in Co ‘ he had 
acquired a reputation as an orato trick and st \ 
which bespoke for him a brilliant care: he is then the pride 
of those who followed his plume in na of polit | combat. 

When Senator Stone was a candidate for t Dema 
nomination for Governor of Mi ul l was a vote rmel re 
dent of that State, and I supported him fo nomi on | 
at the election I voted for him in the primary nel at 
eral election, He was my choice. By that time | knew him 
personally and was an ardent admirer of him, as ma na 
statesman; admired his abllitv, feurlessne democrat dl 
tion to principle and leadership; and admired him for 
qualities which made him a renowned leader of men and va l 
champion of democracy 

In those days and for many years Senator Sro was the idol 
of Missourl Democrats He had their admiration, love, and 
adoration, They trusted in him and looked up to him They 
looked to him for leadership. The mantle of the renowned and 
departed Hon, Gieorge G Vest, a lender of the Democriut of 


Missouri, fell upon Senator STony 
his followers, 


He was almost worshiped by 


Senator Srone had the remarkable faculty of drawing to him 
grrent numbers of enthusiastic. devote follower amd of gray 
pling to him with hooks of steel a great many very devoted 
and unswerving personal and politient friend lle was a man 
of magnetic personality Asa rule, his friends stayed with him. 
In that respect he was signally marked as a leader of men 

When TI entered the United States Senate, Senator Svro had 
heen a distinguished Member of this body for quite a number 
of years and had a national reputation, -L was received by him 


with the greatest kindness. He weleomed my entrance into the 


Senate with marked warmth and cordiality, and when 1 was 
new here he showed me many acts of kindne ond considera 
tion. He did very much to make it pleasant and agreeable for 
me here. Our personal relations were always of the most cor 
dial and agreeable character During my service here, until 
the demise of Senator Sronr, | was fortunate in seeing a good 
deal of him and enjoyed personal association with him to a 
considerable degree. 1 often consulted him. Our relations were 
fairly intimate, and I enjoyed my association with him \t 


times T very sharply differed from him about matters of public 


policy and national welfare, but that never disturbed our unl 
formly pleasant relations nor my friendly regard for him 
I always admired Senator Sronr's intense devotion to hi 


political party and its principles Politically he was an inten 
partisan, and IT always admired him for it. He was a 
because he believed with great Intensity and fervor In the prin 


Democrat 


ciples of the Democratic Party, and he adhered to them, cham 
ploned them, and supported them on all occasions with an 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and devotion which «re my strong 
admiration He believed implicithy in the rtue of his party 
and never hesitated to array himself on its side as a devoted 
partisan. His intense fidelity to party principle was, to my 
mind, most admirable, He as more partisan, | admit, than I, 
but I esteemed him for it. 


STON} hard fighter He never slackened: or 
wavered in fighting for what he believed to be right. He was an 
incessant fighter for the principles of his party, believing them 
to be the true principles of government for a 
people. Believing th of his party meant 
welfare of all the people, he fought for the success of his party 


Senator was a 


if_@ 4 ’ 
eif-governin 


UCCEeESS the good and 


in season and out of season. There was never any doubt about 
where to place him in party matter This I considered a ino 
commendable trait, for he stood for that which he firmly b 
lieved to be right and best. 

Senator STONE Was one of the bravest men whom I ever | 
brave mentally, morally, and physically Absolutely, he did 
seem to know what fear was in any sense of the ord, He 
would defy anything or anybody if he thought he 
right. His fearlessness was one of his cist hi t! 
of his life, and it had much to do with drawtt to it 
voted band of followers and support always back of hi na 

| standing with him, ever faithful and loyal 

Senator Srone rendered distinguished service to his State 
and Nation. He was one of Missouri's foremost characters, one 
of the Nation’s great men He accomplished much and leaves 
much good work behind blinm. lo his family he leaves a splen- 


| 


did heritage, to his host of devoted friends a fond memory, to 


ee er 
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his State a career of usefulness, to his country nation-wide fame. 
Hie had some great qualities. As statesman, student, scholar, 
publicist he had real ability and great accomplishments. 

Senator Stone was an outspoken man. He never hesitated to 
speak out what wasin him. It was a matter of comfort to many 
of his friends, of whom I counted myself one, that in his last 
jilness he professed faith in and reliance upon the saving grace 
of his Redeemer and looked forward to eternal life with his 
Maker. Farewell to him, but not to his memory. I take this 
occasion to discharge a sad duty, to exercise an estimable privi- 
lege in paying an humble tribute to his worth and testifying to 
the pleasant relations that always existed between us. May it 
be well with his soul. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, all who knew Senator 
Srone will appreciate the splendid tributes that have been paid 
here to-day to his worth, because they will realize that the 
tributes were deserved. 

The entire Nation recognized his great ability. The Senate 
realized his power upon the floor of this Chamber, his brilliancy 
and his logic. 

Those who served with him in committees found him there 
tireless, puinstaking, and wise. For nearly six years I served 
with him on the Finance Committee, the detailed labors of which 
are great. No item of revenue bills escaped his scrutiny, and 
at all times it was bis earnest desire to let the tax burdens fall 
where they could be borne with the least trial; at all times it 
was his thought to see how the less fortunate in life might have 
their burdens lightened rather than increased, 

i had the privilege for several years of rooming just across 
the hall from him in the Senate Office Building, and I frequently 
saw him, If I were asked from my personal association with 
him to name his two most controlling characteristics I would 
say, in addition to his mental power, that they were his courage 
and his love. I do not belleve Senator Svonn knew what fear 
was; he was unconscious of physical fear, and he had no fear 
of consequences to himself as a result of his conduct. He was 
moved always with the earnest purpose of determining what he 
ought to do, controlled by his judgment, led by his love. If 
ever swayed from his mental Judgment it was by his love. * 

He loved Missourl and he loved all the people of Missouri. 


He loved his country and he loved the people of his country. 
He loved his immediate family with a tenderness and gentleness 


that would have adorned the character of a woman. He was 
checked at times in his mental action by his love and by his 
unwillingness to cause sorrow or distress to those whom he 
loved. 

Senator Sronge was honest to an extreme degree, The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hrremcock] has referred to the fact 
that he made sacrifices for his public service, He could have 
been a man with great income at the bar, but he gave his time 
to the public service rather than to the accumulation of worldly 
goods for himself; and in all of his long career in the public 
service never a time did he think of a place where he might 
make something financially for himself, ‘The subject of finan- 
cial gain for himself never touched his life. 

Mr. President, I feel excused for mentioning a little ineident 
that touched me very much, which occurred when I was riding 
out home with him within about 12 months of his death We 
lived in the same section of this city, and frequently he rode 
out with me in my machine or I rode out with him in his. One 
evening, as we were riding home, with a glow of delight all 
over his face, he pulled a little plece of paper out of his pocket 
and said, “ This is a receipt for the premium on my life insur- 
ance policy.” He put it back in his pocket and called the 
name of his wife, whom he loved so tenderly, and said, “ The 
reason I am so pleased that I have paid it is that it makes me 
know she will have this sum if I am called away. While I am 
here I can provide for her, but this gives her something if I 
am called.” The amount was not very large, but it was 
pathetic to hear this man of powerful intellect, who could have 
done so much for himself in a financial way and for his family, 
if he had turned his thoughts and talents in such a direction, 
filled with joy that this conservative-sized policy was to guar- 
antee to the partner of his trials and his joys some little com- 
fort when he was gone. 

EF saw Senator Stone a number of times when he was taking 
the course which was perhaps the greatest trial of his life. I 
had known for 12 months before that period how earnestly he 
desired that his country might escape from embroilment in the 
European slaughterhouse, When the time came that most of 
us felt we could remain out of the war no longer, when the 
overwhelming sentiment of the country justified the action that 
brought us into the war with the German Empire, I talked 
freely with Senator Sronx and urged him to vete with us, I 
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pressed it on him; I tried to show him that it was his duty to 
himself and to his associates. I know perfectly what con- 
trolled him, He talked with freedom about it. Up to the last 
I plead with him, He simply said, “I see what it means—pil- 
lions of debts burdened upon the people whom I love; and, 
worse than that, perhaps millions of our boys lost in France. 
We can not go into this war without really going into it.” He 
continued, “If IL could give my life and have the sacrifice end 
there, I would not hesitate a moment; but it is all these sons 
of mothers throughout the land, I can not but feel that some 
thing can be done to save these mothers’ sons,” 

It was his love for his people. If he could have laid down his 
own life he would have done so without a moment's hesitation, 
but it was the lives of others and the sorrow that was to be 
produced that caused him to take the position which he did, 
But the moment the decision was made and the war was begun, 
on every possible occasion he stood in his place in the Senate 
and supported his country in every possible way. Others ens 
the die; it had to be; then all that he could do to help to whip 
the enemy and win the war he gave with entire freedom and 
thoroughness. That he should have been criticized was natural : 
that he would be criticized he knew; none understood it better 
than he; but it never moved him a particle. That vote was con- 
trolled by his intense love for his people, whom he would have 
spared, if he could, the trials of war. 

He was a great man; a great Intellect ; but, again I say, the two 
controling powers of his life were his courage and his love. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, when I came to Washing 
ton as a Member of the Fiftieth Congress, one of my first a: 
quaintances was Wi.ctiAmM Joxt Strong, who had served in the 
Yorty-ninth Congress. This acquaintanceship ripened quick! 
into a friendship of such enduring qualities as to weather and 
overcome the vicissitudes of a long life. 

When Mr. Stone resigned his seat in the House of Represen 
tatives to accept the governorship of the great State of Mi 
sour! I was enabled, through a continuous correspondence, to 
keep in the most-intimate touch with him. When, as the su 
cessor of the great George Vest, Gov. Svone returned to Wash 
ington and took his place in the Senate our daily personal rv 
lationship, after an interregnum of only a few years, was 'v 
sumed. Later, as successor to John Tyler Morgan, whom al! 
Alabamians are wont to call “ our greatest,” and who with di 
nity and rare wisdom for so many yeurs graced this Chamber, | 
entered upon a service in the Senate. From that moment uni! 
death placed its icy fingers on his heart L was in closest, mos 
intimate association with the man of whom to-day we speak. 

As a result of this long and unvarying friendship I can quali!) 
as a witness who knew him well; and as such it is not so much 
my function to recite the biographical and chronological events 
and incidents of what was truly a great career as to bespen| 
very briefly and very generally the real merits of a mind ani 
soul which so incontrovertibly affected the destiny of our country. 

It is my conclusion, expressed not with the temperamenta! 
consideration with which one regards the dead, but in solemn, 
stern sincerity, that Stone was one of those mortals In whom 
the elements so mixed as to produce a great man. His gift for 
adroit leadership came of a keen and discriminating intellect, 
radiating in his speech and action the resiliency of a remark- 
able mind, and of a deep-seated, ever-abiding vision which gave 
him uncanny prescience of how the operations of to-day would at 
fect the destiny of to-morrow, And thus it has happened that less 
ably equipped men have declared in one Instant that Stony by 
a speech or a subtle move on the political checkerboard had 
wrecked the entire fabric of things; in the next, with the full 
light of successful issue glowing, they have acclaimed him « 
strategist of the most excellent talent. 

As a rival manager of a presidential aspirant in the Baltimore 
convention of 1912 I was constantly aware of the subtle genius 
of Senator Stonr—a genius which but for unexpected and un- 
paralleled defection in his own ranks would have carved out a 
notable victory. But when one weighs the relative merits of 
mind and heart, that genius can not be compared to that fidelity 
to trust, that allegiance to duty, which prompted him to sub- 
merge and subdue his own great disappointment and assume 
the post of confidential leadership in the victor’s administra- 
tion. For four years, with unvarying faith, he piloted the Pres!- 
dent's legislation through this body, and at the end of that time 
he was found preparing a platform of such appealing parts 
that the people of the Nation, won by the spirit of humanity it 
breathed, were happily induced to give the President a second 
term. 

Senator Srone, being a man of purpose, was necessarily a man 
of opinion. As such at certain intervals he found it necessary 
to think and act for himself, Nothing so aptly indicates tho 














sincerity of a man as when, driven by honest purpose, he leaves 
the primrose path of least resistance and, bereft of former 
friends, trudges the rocky road of conviction, And yet such 
is perverse nature that it is against this very type of man that 
the world, forgetful of past service and the certainty of honest 
differences, turns and Inveighs with scorn and contumely, 

Senator Strong in the very twilight of his long service shared 
this common fate. When he declined to lead the fight for the 
«called “armed neutrality” bill he was made the target for 
the darts of learned critics bursting with the force of their own 
erudition—innumerable darts tipped with the venom of ridicule, 
abuse, and slander. And yet, while the storm raged, we who 
knew Stone and who differed with him knew also that accord- 
ing to his conviction he was right, and that, irre: pective of the 
fute prepared, he could have pursued no other course with honor 
to himself, 

ror my part, I know that he had reached his conclusion after 
long contemplation; that he took the unpopular side when on 
the other great prestige might easily have been gained only 
because of honest and sincere conviction that the unpopular side 
was in that emergency the side of right and justice. And, Mr, 
President, permit me in this day, when the passion of that day 
has subsided, solemnly to express the opinion that much of 
that bitter criticism directed at Senator Svronse was unjust, un- 
kind, and even cruel, And from knowledge of the man I bring 
testimony that that serenity of countenance—misinterpreted as 
indifference—-which distinguished him in that trying moment 
was nothing more or less than a manifestation of a resignation 
which perfectly concealed an inward and permanent hurt. 

Ile was as some grim stone of the sea on whose surface a 
raging tempest made impress, but whose base it could not cause 
to tremble or its parts to disintegrate, 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to a Providence which has 
made it possible for me thus to speak of my friend, who has gone 
into that peace which surpasses understanding. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, for five and twenty years my 
relations with WrrriAm Jorr Stoner were close and cordial, We 
were intimate and affectionate friends, He was governor of the 
ereat State of Missourl when I first met him, Grover Cleve- 
land had just entered upon his second presidential term, Weco- 
nomie and financial conditions were sinister, and the atmosphere 
was heavy with*portents of an approaching financial earthquake. 
And the President's well-known disapproval of his party's sentl- 
ments, emphasized by his aloofness from the Influence and co- 
operation of its leaders and statesmen, justified their apprehen- 
sion of an impending political cataclysm. 

The crisis camo in June with the closure of the Indian mints 
to the coinage of the silver rupee. Within a very few days 
thereafter Gov. Srone delivered a masterly address upon the 
situation, It clearly analyzed the causes and foretold the con- 
sequences of the panic should these causes be ignored or mis- 
understood, and the remedies they plainly outlined be rejected, 
His message to the people was that of a clear-visioned, far- 
seeing statesman, They hailed it as the volce of a skilled navi- 
gator to the pilot, counseling a course that would rob the storm 
of its perils and lay the Nation to its ancient ways, But the 
hopes of the people were turned. to ashes of disappointment, and 
the volce of Stone became as that of one cry!ng in the wilder- 
ness. The storm descended; the commander pursued his stub 
born, unylelding course, and overwhelmed his country in meas 
ureless disaster. 

{ met Gov, Stone very shortly after this incident, and hastened 
to express my gratitude for what I conceived to be an Incal 
culable service to the public. He was then seriously concerned 
for the immediate future, a concern that was for the country, 
[ early discovered what many of his countrymen questioned In 
after years, that Gov. Srone'was a patriot in the highest and 
best sense of that much-abused and frequently misunderstood 
term, He was a radical and uncompromising partisan, but his 
country, her welfare, her interests, as he understood them, was 
the Influence which above all others commanded his affection 
and inspired his conduct. His view of service, of her policy, 
her interest, and her duty might subject him to reproach and 
obloquy, but they were the fruit of his anxious and deliberate 
reflective judgment, They might be wrong, but they were his, 
and he maintained them with all the vigor of courageous con- 
viction. * Abuse and misunderstanding might subject him to the 
denunciation of popular clamor and the rebuke of statesmen, 
cajolery and persuasion might join with threat and vituperation 
to force his reluctant hand, but he would bear them all with 
serene fortitude and with the confidence of certain, though 
tardy, approval. Failing that, he could go his way unto the end, 
though he might travel barefooted and alone, 
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[ shall not review tho long record of § 
service. Others have done that and done it well It was a 
full and an honorable one-—not perfect, for that is never humanly 
possible. He made mistakes, and they were broad one it 
keeping with his nature and breadth of Vision They were not 
the result of impulse, but of earnest and continued retlection 

His view of America's attitude toward the o 
the first half of its bloody course unquestionably that of the 
overwhelming majority of his countrymen, who 
the ordeal of a world conflict with all the inten 


enator SToONr'’s public 


ont wut vu in 


hrank from 


my oO ah en 
lightened peace-loving people. Nothing save Germany iInsen 
sate disregard for neutrals and neutral rights, ex mn lifled man 
times In acts of appalling horror and unmindful of repeated 
warnings, could have involved us, 

‘The crisis finally came with her resumption of tndiscrimina 
submarine warfare, followed by the President req 
authority to arm our merchant ships for defense avatust th 
deadly form of national piracy. Senator STronm was opposed to 
granting the desired authority. He felt that the allk ! 


transgressed our rights as a neutral power quite as frequent 
and as flagrantly as had Germany, and that the proposed men 
ure would precipitate a war which might yet be avolded withou 
dishonor. No request for additional authority to deal with the 
allied invasions of our sovereignty had been made, and non 
should be granted In the pending instance, He therefore pr 
tested and spoke againat the jeint resolution clothing the | 

tive with the desired power, The two situntions were, to my 
mind, fundamentally different. He did not think so, and lhe 
gave his reasons at length to the Senate at a time when the Co! 
gress was rapidly nearing its close. For this he was unspa 


ingly denounced by a vigorous and vindictive chorus of disap 
proval, whose echoes had not ceased when he passed away lle 
was accused of fililbustering against the resolution The faet 
that he spoke against it for nearly three hours, and that the 
Congress expired before a vote could be reached, gave strong 


color to the charge. Yet, knowing Senator Srone so well, I feel 
justified In saying, as I sald many times while he was livin 
that he had no such purpose, He felt bound to give his reasons 
for his position, and as he always did on occasions of unusual 
importance, he prepared himself thoroughly and in writing 
Hie was very deliberate in speech, at tlmes painfully so Kixcept 
on rare occasions of great excitement, he never hurried Such a 
man always requires time for delivery. And Senator Sronr, 
without a thought of the fleeting moments and the rapid ap 
proach of the fateful 4th of March, pursued his usual way it 
was unfortunate, since the public condemnation was somewhat 
justified, and, protests to the contrary, unavailing 

tut he made no protest lle bore the consequence nd met 
the storm without flinching. Consistently with his vi i 
his vote in the following April against the declaration of a 


of war with Germany. ‘The friends who knew him well deplored 
the fact, while expecting nothing else from a man who seldom 
changed his convictions once they were fully for = I 
regretted the Senator's dissenting vote, I could, from own 
experiences of the Civil War, understand his point ot 

During that conflict we were both boys living In the ith, 
and face to face with all its seamy side We km what war 
meant. We had been made rudely and daily familiar with its 
carnage, its waste, its terror, and its destruction We could 
recall the long lists of casualties; the endless processions of the 
dead: the hordes of armless, legless, blind, and tmutilated su 


vivors of the battle fields; the black badge of universal mourn 
ing: the agony of widowed hearts and the tears of orphaned 
children. We could visualize the returning skeletons of want 
and hunger, the destruction of cities, the laying waste of the 
country and the pillage of the harvests, the hordes of refuges 

fleeing from the pathway of advancing armies, the thunder of 
the guns, and the shouting. [| knew that he shrank with hor 


ror from the reinfliction of war's curse upon his count: ind 
I would have given my life willingly on that fateful 6th o 
April, did the sacrifice avail, to spare the Nation the a of 
another war. But it had to come, We could neither 

avoid it. The progress of the world had garnered | i 


within her bosom. They were to germinate, | 
harvested, even ag others now dimly perceived 
garnered in the fullness of time 

War having been declared, Senator 
of the die and gave the Government h const { 
support. He voted supplies and men, con! | 


substance to war louns, and devoted all h ! he 
lived to its vigorous and successful prosecutor Ile died hen 
the great German offensive of last spring had reached its fart f 
advance, when Paris laidalmost at the Kaiser feet, and tin ‘ 


indomitable Britons, with their backs to the wall, were slowly 
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ylelding to his terrific onset for the Channel ports. The allied 
reverses of the month preceding his death wrung his heart and 
filled his mind with anxious forebodings. Doubtless the strain 
they imposed upon his weakened energies was a contributing 
cause to his sudden death. 

Senator Stone was one of the most powerful intellects of his 
generation, one of the strongest men who ever occupied a seat 
in this body. His slow and deliberate speech was in direct con- 
trast to the rapidity of his mental processes. He saw all sides 
of every problem, and, with rare powers of analysis, would 
quickly resolve it into its most prominent elements. He was a 
competent judge of men. He was a born political strategist, 
a debater of the highest order, and one of the most eloquent of 
men. His voice was clear and penetrating, his words well 
chosen, his diction perfect. But he was at his best only when 
absorbed by the ardor of conflict. His talent for controversial 
discussion needed the stimulus of active, if not extreme, oppo- 
sition, When thoroughly aroused all his faculties were en- 
listed, and well he knew how and where to direct them. It was 
no surprise to those who knew him well that as a candidate so- 
liciting the support of his people he never had been beaten, 

The convention of 1896 blazed a new pathway for the Demo- 
eratic Party. Rightly or wrongly, it wrote a declaration of 
principles whose advocacy meant aggression. It was no longer 
defensive or apologetic. That it would rend the party asunder 
was inevitable. That it would be immediately successful was 
only possible. That it committed the party to a new and radical 
propaganda, which it must thereafter acknowledge whether it 
would or not, was beyond question. 

Gov. Stone was the chairman of the Missouri delegation to 
that convention, charged with the duty of securing the nomi- 
nation of the Hon. Richard P. Bland for the Presidency. He 
did not accomplish that, for the unexpected happened; but he 
did more to shape the course and mold the proceedings of that 
great convention than any other member of it. If Bryan was 
its apotheosis, Stone was its soul incarnate. His influence was 
in the very atmosphere of the committees through which its 
course was directed, Yet there was no assumption of leader- 
ship, no assertion of authority, no contentious wrangling for 
position. Quietly, constantly, persuasively, and effectively he 
moved past obstacles, overcame difficulties, compromised dif- 
ferences, and suppressed resentments. It was a turbulent as- 
semblage where passion flamed high and opposition countered 
hard upon every subject involved in its deliberations, where 
crimination and recrimination thrust and parried from its 
commencement to its close. Through the maze of its bitter 
contentions and animosities the hand of Gov. Stone guided the 
majority safely and steadily to its goal of ultimate accomplish- 
ment. As one of his modest aids on that historic occasion, I 
here pay my tribute to his consummate powers of leadership 
nnd organization. A noted public man before, he now became 
a national figure, and so remained until his death, 

Hind he devoted himself to his profession Senator Stone 
would have been a great lawyer. A mind lured by the at- 
tractions of material success would have chosen the bar instead 
of the forum. But he was indifferent to the enticements of 
fortune, He died a poor man. That was once the signal dis- 
tinction of a public offielal. It is still a most honorable one 
when the official began his career without fortune. He lived 
well and modestly, content with the companionship of wife 
and children, whom he loved and who loved him in turn. His 
domestic life was singularly felicitous. Within the charmed 
circle of his home, companioned by a wife the gentleness and 
refinement of whose character shone through her countenance 
with the soft radiance of a spiritual beauty which time’s effacing 
fingers can never destroy, and blessed with the affection of their 
children, he found all the joys that a resentful world would 
have denied him, His heart, his affections, his hopes, and his 
fears were centered at his hearthstone. He has gone, but the 
record of what he did and what he was remains. By that he 
will be Judged, and judged correctly, when the excitements of a 
world conflict shall have subsided and passion no longer warps 
or obscures the opinions, when men, clear-visioned and delib- 
erate, can with impartial justice review events and careers in 
the far perspective of receding years. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is not my intention to discuss 
the life or to detail the public services of our distinguished and 
lamented colleague. That labor of love has been done by those 
who knew him longer than it was either my privilege or my 
pleasure to know him. 

I desire to pay a word of tribute to one or two of his most 
distinguishing virtues and to call attention to one or two of the 
most distinguishing traits of his character. In what I shall 
say I do not mean to institute any comparison between physical 
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and moral courage. Hach has its value, but they have such 
different standards of value that no true comparison can be 
drawn. Physical courage is the more common and may there- 
fore be regarded as the more elemental. Moral courage is the 
less common, but it can not be regarded as the less admirable 
virtue, 

Physical courage is all but universal in the kingdom of animal 
life. It is one of the commonest traits that flesh is heir to. 
We can almost discern traces of physical bravery in the proto- 
plasm, in the stuff that life is made of. We can mark it alike 
in the cell as well as in the conquering hero. ‘The microscope 
reveals deeds of desperate daring even among the denizens of 
the dewdrop. Physical courage is exhibited among the em 
battled ants. It is exhibited by the tigress of the jungle as she 
prowls for prey. It is displayed by the timorous bird as she de- 
fends her nestlings with her life. It was exhibited by the 
dragons of the prime as they tore each other in their slime. 
The lion of the desert may be as indifferent to danger and ns 
insensible to fear as a Richard of the Lion Heart. 

Physical bravery springs from instinct rather than reason. 
Indeed, it comes from elemental instinct. It ids the essence ou! 
of which comes the first law of nature, To our finite vision i: 
does not seem to be at all times serupulous as to the character 
of its cause. 

We love to believe that “he is thrice armed who hath his 
quarrel just,” and yet by our standard no quarrel is so unjust 
that may not find champions and defenders willing to sacrifice 
their lives. This was ever so. We find the savage of the fores| 
quite as willing to die in battle as the phalanx of Greece or the 
legions of Rome, 

Upon the battle fleld of Chalons the Buropeans and the 
Asiatics joined issue as to which race should control the destinics 
of western Europe. The Hun and the European died with equal 
desperation. Upon the bloody fleld of Tours, the Christian and 
the Mohammedan submitted their issue to the wager of battle 
There they determined which religion should prevail over the 
future destinies of western Europe; the followers of the Cro 
and the followers of the Crescent fought and fell with equa! 
devotion, 

In the wilderness of this western world men of English bloo.l 
laid down their lives to vindicate the self-evident truths of tho 
Declaration of Independence. On the other hand, men of Ei; 
lish blood laid down their lives to prevent the agtablishment of 
this free, this self-governing, Republic. 

I say this to prove that every cause may find its champlons 
I repeat that the despot has been able to find followers who 
would sacrifice their lives to perpetuate their own chains. 

In vindicating the principles of freedom our fathers laid down 
their lives in the noblest cause that can challenge the sacrifices 
of human nature, The principles typified by the Stars and 
Stripes have never called in vain for champions or defenders. 
Those principles will never call in vain for champions or de- 
fenders so long as valor is esteemed a virtue and so long as 
heroism is honored among the sons of men, In defense of these 
principles the undying dead have sought for death as the bride- 
groom seeks his bride, and yet with equal alacrity have the fol- 
lowers and the minions of tyranny gone to their graves to estib- 
lish or to perpetuate the reign of the tyrant, the sway of the 
despot, and the dominion of the autocrat. This is not strange. 
This is no mystery. 

I repeat that physical bravery springs out of elemental 
instinct. It is one of the conditions of existence. It is the condl- 
tion of survival. All existing generations of every existing 
species are the survival of long uncounted centuries of strife and 
struggle. These are the survivors. They are those who have 
passed through the crucible of unmitigated strife. In the su- 
preme test the weakling, the coward, the parasite, as a rule, 
has perished by the wayside. This is the law of the Yukon, 
that only the strong shall thrive, that surely the weak shall 
perish, and only the fit survive. This at least, was the law of 
the earlier ages of strife and of combat. 

This law may have been in some measure modified by the 
improving principles of humanity and of civilization, and yet 
its reminiscences are seen repeated in the history of the race. 

Moral courage is one of the rarest, one of the finest, I may 
say one of the divinest, attributes of God's inlage upon earth. 
Physical courage characterizes both “ man and bird and beast.” 
In its earlier stages it obeys necessity or responds te desire. 
It does not always, even in its later stages, distinguish between 
“the worse and the better cause.” Moral courage characterizes 
rational beings alone, but, unfortunately, even among these it 
is not universal. It distinguishes between right and wrong 
and never wittingly prefers the worse to the better cause. 
Moral courage obeys the still small voice of conscience for 
conscience’ sake. Moral courage obeys the behest of duty for 











duty’s sake, Moral cournge ts alike Indifferent to the hiss of 
the rabble and the applause of the multitude 

Physical courage may find reinforcement in the psychology 
of the crowd, in the psychology of the mob, but moral courage 
would rather be right than popular. Moral courage will not 
consent to be wrong in order to purchase a cheap and transient 
popularity. Moral courage is indifferent alike to the hisses of 
the mob and to the threats and the frowns of the mighty. 
Moral courage is Indifferent to the temptations and to 
blandishments of power, 
of no resistance; moral seeks the line of 


courage never 


resistance. Moral courage goes where the voice of duty com 
mands. 
Whatever be your faith, let me cite a crucial and historic 


instance, Peter denied his Master once, twice, and thrice be- 
fore the crowing of the cock, He denied his Master rather 
than submit himself to the Jeers of the accusing crowd. He 
declared that he never knew the Man, On the other hand, his 
Master accepted without complaint the agonies alike of Geth- 
semane and of Calvary. 
these exhibitions of moral courage. It must always be the 
temper and must often be the fate of moral courage to drink 
the hemlock and to wear the crown of thorns. Indeed, sir, I 
do not know hut that the crown of thorns ts the official diadem 
of moral hereism., 

There were many ties which bound me to our late and la- 
mented friend and which bind me to cherish his memory. I use 
the word “friend” in the highest sense of that most sacred 
term. He knew both the art and the philosophy of friendship, 
which was to prove himself a friend. His followers loved him 
for his undoubted and undeviating fidelity. His antagonists 
honored him for his undaunted and undeviating chivalry. 

L admired his talents, and I honored his publie services. He 
Wis a practical man; he was a practical statesman. He never 
lost sight of the elementary needs of men, yet he never forgot 
the elementary rights of freemen. ‘To preserve and perpetuate 
those rights he was equal to the supremest sacrifice, even to the 


transient sacrifice of his fair name among those who for the | 


inmoment misunderstood, 

“ Without turning,” he always stood for freedom of thought 
He always stood for freedom of speech. He always stood for the 
freedom of the press—a freedom which was used, which was 
abused, by some to misrepresent if not to slay him. 

I honored him for his moral heroism when ocension called for 
the exhibition of moral courage. Most of all, I honored him 
because he was among the few men who dare to speak truth to 
the people in the presence of the king, and dare to speak truth 
to the king in the presence of the people. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I request permission, on my own 
behalf, because of the lateness of the hour, to print as a part of 
iny remarks a brief sketch of the public life of Senator Srowe. 


In particular I am omitting that part of my address because | 


these ceremonies have been prolonged by the great number of 
Senators who have desired to pay tribute to Senator Srons, and 
because, especially, the Senate is assembled also to-day to pay Its 
last mark of respect to another distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, not often in the flight of years will the Senate 
on the same day meet to pay reverence to the memories of two 
such great men as WinutAm Jorer Srons, of Missour!l, and Orrm 
M. James, of Kentucky. 


I ask the privilege of printing as a part of the ceremonies tn | 


honor of Senator JAmMEes some remarks I made about him in 
the Senate during his life. The observations have for certain 
reasons been thus far withheld from the Recorp. 
however, the expressions of my estimate of Senator James 
while he was living; they will serve as my tribute of regard 
now that he is dead, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxe in the chair). In 
the absence of objection, the request of the Senator from Mis 
sourl will be granted. The Chair hears none. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I can add nothing to what has been 
said of Senator Srone, so eloquently, so tenderly, and so sin- 
cerely said, for I know well that all who have spoken voiced the 
sentiments of thelr hearts. 

This man was my friend, the dearest friend I ever had. I 
have tested his mettle. I have looked into his heart. I have 
seen his soul. He was as tender a husband, as loving a father, 
as sincere a friend, as chivalric a gentleman, as you will ever 
meet, 


a man as I ever knew; he was as patriotic a man as ever 
lived and walked this earth, 


History has pronounced Judgment upon | 
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| 


the | 
Moral courage never seeks the Tine | 
least 


All his life he 


mve to hi eountiry lle wa not an office 
seeker, selfishly strivin to i he po I sumer of 
position. le was a soldier who on the | le fleld of the world 
enlisted for life in the service of mankind 
Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of publie servant 
perhaps I should say of officeholders, There a class whe climb 
to public position by any ladder that thelr feet can touch and 
who, once seated In a place of power, seek only to matntatn it 
for thelr selfish profit. These men, having iined position, 
put ear to ground that they may catch each rumble of popula 
opinion, They study not the safet j hey tl 
nione of how they may keep safe the place they hold 
What an easy, lazy, selfish task to sit serenely and to never 
| 28k “What is the right?’ “ What does my country need but 








“ What is best for me, that I, forsooth, may cling to power ith 
ering the loaves and fishes of the place I have?" 
Such men as I am now discussing frequently secure | 


acme of public praise. Forever drifting with the stream, the: 
course is withont opposition, and they enjoy the tranquil! 
| of uselessness. We find them basking In the sun They, there 
fore, never feel the chill of adverse winds. As they are but the 
echo of the crowd, its generous applause rings constant In thet: 
ent Such a course requires neither courage nor talent A fair 
ability to guess what may for the brief hour be popular is all 
that is required, They do not serve the State, humani or 
Cio; they serve themselves alone 
tut there are others, sir, and happily many, who place the 
eall of duty above all selfish ends, We find them everywhere 
The faithful servitor in private life who thinks more of his 
ste! welfare than of the dollars he is pata Such service 
is beyond a money price. The faithful officer of the country 
who makes its interest paramount and to it gives the best 
energies of his life. Such men are guardians of the portals of the 
State, There also is the man who, filling a great post of publie 
trust, thinks only of what his duty is, who does not pause to 
count the cost to his poor self, but, keeping mind and eye fixed 


They were, | 


He was as wise a man as I ever knew; he was as brave | 





on the stars of justice and of truth, steers the straight course 
of honor. Such a man ita statesman, friend of country 
humanity, and such alone do serve thelr cowntry well. 

It has been well said here to-day how absolutely Senator Sront 
devoted his life to public service. Notwithstanding the fact 
| that his conspicuous abilities as a lawyer rendered his care 


ind 


| at the bar one certain of the most brilliant achievement 
early abandoned that lucrative profession to serve his country 
in the Congress, I shall in the sketch of his life later to be 


presented call attention to his activities In the House of Repre 
sentatives. I characterize them now by statement: tis 
every vote as a Member of the House of Representatives may be 
examined, his every speech may be read, and there is not one 
vote that was not cast, there is not one speech that was not 
made, In defense of the plain, common people of this land, tn 
support of our country’s rights, in vindleation of those it 
fundamental principles of democracy and of republicanism that 
have made this country the land of freedom, progres 
| Hess, 


one 


ore 


From his fight to recover for our Government the land int 
thieves had stolen by the hundreds of thousands of ner on 
through his career In the House, his every act, his every vote, 


his every thought was upon the side of the people of the United 

States. No menacing power of wealth, no sinister influence 
| consideration of self ever caused him to swerve a hair's breadth 
| from the plain, straight path of duty to his country 


ne 


Hie beenme governor of the State of Missour! Hiere I want 
to give to my associates a chapter out of his life which will 
show how long he suffered under unjust charges, under vil 


lainous critictam, and the causes for it. 
With shame I say that my great State, like many other Sintes 


‘ 


of the Union, had in its legislative branch come too much within 


| the influence of a corrupt ratiroad lobby. It was at that period 

| when railroad officials conceived tt to be thelr duty, or at | 

| their interest, to seek to prevent legislation, however wi! 

| some, by employing devious practices upon legislative bi 

| Passes were handed out in great bales to legisiators and 

| gumities, The railroad lobbyist was looked for by ce 

| classes almost ag the pay car by the regular empl 

railroad, It was under such conditions Senate el 
to demand that the Missour! Legisiature should | if 
servant bill which would abrogate the ancient a bruta 
mon-law rule that an employee could not ree win 
| they had been Inflicted through the carclessn of a Ww 
| servant. ‘The defense that had been made in hundreds of tu 
sands of lawsuits had left many a brave mat ‘low without 
| a dollar to live upon. It had turned into the street as panupers 
thousands of orphans whose fathers, in the effort to save the 
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passengers drawn by their engines, heroically died at their 
posts of duty 

Secing their ancient legal fortress impaired, the railroad lobby 
rallied. The struggle was intense, bitter, and relentless, In 
the end the lobby was powerful enough to defeat the bill. In 
a message sternly demanding that the lobby should not be per- 
mitted to influence legislative action Senator Srone again de- 
mnanded the enactment of the bill. So bitter was his castigation 
of the methods employed that he incurred the personal enmity 
of the members of the lobby and all of its numerous and power- 
ful allies. 

It was because of this service for humanity and the State that 
he became the victim of their slander and their abuse, which 
ran to such supreme heights and was carried on with such illim- 
itable vindictiveness that many men were led to believe the 
foul slanders that were colned in the hearts of the criminals 
against whom our revered friend had sought to protect the State 
he loved and served. 

Most of the actors in that drama are dead and gone, I shall 
not further dwell upon the theme. In Missouri, where the real 
truth is known, the people understand that there is not a blot 
or stain upon the honorable and pure career of Win11AM JOEL 
Stone. From his labors at last came the statute that gave re- 
lief against the hardships of the old common-law rule, By his 
sturdy blows the lobby and the corrupt elements that had in- 
fested our capitol were given their first great defeat, a defeat 
which ultimately resulted in thelr extermination. When Goy. 
Srone engaged in that conflict he knew the cost; but then, as 
at all other times, he stood square fronted to the storm and did 
not for a moment flinch, 

When he left the office of governor this man with these superb 
tnients, who could have sold his time at any price, was in debt 
thousands of dollars, without, I believe, a hundred dollars’ worth 
of property of any kind, 

Hle engaged for two or three years in the practice of law, and 
in that short period was able to pay off all the debts he owed 
and lay by what might almost have been a competence to some 
men. When he again entered the public service his little fortune 
melted away like snow before the sun. He served until the end 
of his life in this body and died so poor that substantially all 
he left to the family he loved was a little life insurance policy. 

Briefly let me refer to his labors as a Senator, 

Men of the Senate, you have seen him toil unremittingly by 
day. You know how he labored in committees far into the 
night. When, some three years ago, the great finance bill was 
pressing, he undoubtedly broke his health by the tremendous 
labor he underwent. At that time he survived a sick spell that 
threatened to bring the end. He never was strong again; and 
yet he came to this body when he was so feeble that he could 
scarcely walk. He sat with his committees. He toiled and 
wrought unceasingly. Not a detail of duty was allowed to escape 
his vigilance and industry. And so, worn out and troubled, 
this old soldier serving a life enlistment in the army of patriot- 
ism came to answer the question that has been so often referred 
to to-day, “Is it my duty to vote to plunge my country into the 
great Huropean war or is it my duty to seek to hold her back"? 

I know his heart on that. I talked with him. I said to him: 

It is the decree of fate; war will be declared. A vote against it will 
mean your political ruin. You are old and you have no property, 

I wish—great God of justice, how I wish !—all the people of 
his State could have looked into his eyes as I was looking then 
and could have seen his soul as I saw it revealed and could have 
heard his voice, tremulous with emotion, as he answered: 

I know what it means to me, I know this war is coming. I know 
the people are aflame with the spirit of battle. I know that it is in- 
evitable; but would you have me consider my personal welfare in a 
case that involves the lives of millions of men, the heartaches of count- 
less mothers, the breaking up of homes? I can not vote to send our 
boys into this conflict, to involve our country in this struggle, the end 
of which we can not see, and the results of which to our country and 
our civilization we can not prophesy, I can not so vote until further 
efforts have been made to avert the fearful sacrifices. 

And so he cast his vote against the declaration of war, 

Was it not a brave thing to do? Had he voted for war, he 
would not have been voting to send himself to war or into any 
danger. He would have been acclaimed a great leader. When 
he voted against war, he voted his own crucifixion for months, 
perhaps forever. Had he voted for war, he would not have voted 
to send his own son, for he was a distinguished Federal judge, 
beyond the age to be sent to war. 

He would not have voted to send a single close personal rela- 
tive, so faras I know. He was not thinking of himself. He was 
thinking of the sons of other fathers, the grown-up “ babies” 
of other mothers, the husbands of wives, the fathers of children 
who would die on distant battle flelds. He was looking at the 
orphans that were to be, the army of cripples that would soon 
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march across our land, He was thinking of our country and the 
dangers that lurked after the war as well as in the war. 

So he endured the torture of attack, the obliquy of slander, 
the shafts of abuse, and stood up bravely and without shrinking, 
But as the war went on each day he gave his thought, his heart, 
his energy to the success of the American Army. I say here 
what has already been, in substance, said: It was the grim 
advance of Germany's hosts that did much to break him down 
and to hasten the inevitable end. Day after day I was in his 
office, calling generally in the morning and finding him there 
almost invariably pacing the floor, in his hand a newspaper de- 
scribing how the French were being driven back and back and 
how the gallant English were being forced to retreat, telling of 
assaults with poison gas and deadly shells that broke the heroic 
ranks of our allies and carpeted the ground with thousands of 
their gallant dead, 

I saw him then and know how his sou! agonized. I know how 
his body quivered with excitement and sympathy for our friends 
and for our cause. It was not hard then to discover that the 


old patriot and lover of his country could not longer withstand 

At last the strain became too great, the vital cord 
In the fullness of his intellectual power, at the zenith 
His work for country and for 


the agony. 
snapped, 
of his greatness, he halted, 
humanity had ceased. 

There is no speech or tongue that can quite do Justice to a life 
like his. Faithful to friends and true to every trust, through 
life’s long battle he fronted every foe. His arm was never 
lowered in the strife, He never struck an unkind or ungenerous 
blow. He folded the mantle of honor about him and laid down 
upon life’s battle field and sank into that peaceful slumber death 
brings the brave. There is no stain or taint upon his life, and 
at its end his friends and all the world can write, “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

I present a brief sketch of the public service of Senator W.- 
LIAM Jout STONE: 

CONGRESS, 

Senator Stone was a member of the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, and 
Fifty-first Congresses, his term beginning March 4, 1885, and 
closing March 4, 1891. 


COMMITTERA, 


During his term in the House he was a member of the Public 
Lands Committee, of the Selective Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, and a selective committee appointed to Investigate 
the labor troubles in Pennsylvania in 1888. 


PRINCIPAL MBASURES, 


His work in Congress was principally identified with (1) 
public lands; (2) reformation of the civil service; (8) amend 
ments to the Judicial Code, having in mind the restriction of 
jurisdiction of the then United States circuit court; (4) oppo 
sition to fraudulent pensions; (5) river and harbour improve 
ment; (6) repeal of silver-purchase law; (7) tariff reduction; 
(8) opposition to the force bill, 

(1) Public lands; His services in respect to public lands were 
in connection with two great measures. One of these measures, 
which was not introduced by him but in which he took a very 
prominent part, was the repeal of the then existing laws re 
specting the acquirement of public lands, At this particular 
time a vast amount of the land being preempted or taken under 
the different land laws was being fraudulently acquired. It 
was estimated by Land Office officials that all the way from 
70 to 95 per cent of the entries were fraudulent, A large amount, 
literally hundreds of thousands of acres of valuable mineral, 
grazing, arfd timber lands were being thus accumulated by 
speculators in utter deflance of the wording and spirit of the 
land laws, and, of course, to the detriment of the bona fide 
settler and entryman. The law in question, if adopted, would 
have had the double effect of protecting past frauds and mak- 
ing future fraudulent acts easy and safe. Against this propos!- 
tion he fought during the entire three terms. His speeches 
upon this subject may be found in the Recorp for the Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session, page 7161; Forty-ninth Congress, 
second session, page 2028; Fiftieth Congress, first session, pages 
5561, 5568, 55738, 56596, and 5606. They were models of research, 
logic, and forensic ability of the highest type. 

The second measure affecting the public lands with which he 
was identified, and, in fact, the author, was a bill providing for 
the forfeiture by various railroads of land granted by the Gov- 
ernment in aid of railway construction under certain conditions, 
which conditions had not been complied with by the railway 
companies—in other words, the return to the Government of 
donated land which had not been earned in accordance with the 
terms of the donation. These forfeiture bills involved some- 
thing like 60,000,000 acres of land, After a fight which he led, 
lasting five years, the most of these laws were passed in sub- 











stance, and there were returned to the public domain approxi 


mately 60,000,000 acres for settlement, thus affording homes and | all over the country, and ex: 


farms for 875,000 settlers. 

His speeches upon this matter may be found in the Recorp 
of the Fiftieth Congress, first session, pages 5486, 5430, 5440, 
and 7080-7044; Fiftieth Congress, second session, pages 2674 
2676; Fifty-first Congress, first session, pages T002-7012, 

Changes In the land laws affecting Oklahoma public lands, 
which would have made speculation and fraud easy: Fifty-first 
Congress, first session, pages 2210-18, 2216, 2218, 

These speeches show the ability of a great lawyer, a pro- 
found reasoner, and give conclusive evidence of Senator STONr's 
hatred of everything tainted with unfairness or dishonesty. 
They brought him into national prominence, 

(2) Restriction of United States courts: He had been very 
much impressed by the injustice of the Imprisonment of county 
judges in Missourl who had refused to vote tax levies to pay the 
old fraudulent railway bonds. Two of the counties Involved 
Cass and St. Clair—were in his congressional district. He was 
impressed deeply with the conviction that the United States 
courts, In Issuing writs controlling the acts of State officials in 
their duties under State laws, were exceeding their constitu- 
tional powers and were breaking down the sovereignty of the 
State as guaranteed under the Constitution, He regarded it as 
of paramount Importance to the welfare of the country that 
neither the National Government nor the States should be de- 
prived of any of the powers granted in the Constitution. He 
believed that the tendency in the courts was toward a centrall- 
gation of power and a crippling in an unwarranted and uncon- 
stitutional manner of the powers of the State, This he found 
exemplified in the change of the attitude by the Supreme Court 
of the United States In the matter of following the State court 
interpretation and construction of State laws and constitu 
tions and in the writs issued to State officers as above, The 
latter evil had been brought, as I have said, vividly to his 
mind through the imprisonment of these county judges, who 
under the existing law were not only powerless to issue the 
orders levying the taxes in accordance with the Judgment of 
the United States court, but would have made themselves liable 
to heavy penalties had they done so. He therefore introduced 
a bill providing that “the jurisdiction of the district and cir- 
cult courts of the United States shall not be deemed to extend 
to any judicial or other officer elected or appointed under the 
laws of any State to conrpel by mandamus or other writ the 
performance by such officer of any officinl act arising under 
or authorized to be done by the laws of such State.” Upon the 
Sth of January, 1886, he for the first time introduced bills. 
One of these was the above, affecting United States courts. In 
every session thereafter’he introduced this same measure and 
fought for its adoption. The speeches made in support of it 
are powerful and seemingly unanswerable constitutional argu- 
ments. They may be found in the Recorp of the Forty-ninth 
Congress, second session, page 1459, and the Fiftieth Congress, 
first session, 

It may be of interest In this connection to say that, although 
unsuccessful in having this law adopted, he continued the fight 
during his term as governor, sending to the legislature a special 
message requesting the memorlalization of Congress touching 
the matter and the passage of a law which would permit the 
governor, In any case where the county judge was inacapacl- 
tated, by imprisonment or otherwise, to act, to appoint a com- 
missioner to do any and only such specified acts as the governor 
might designate and who should remain tin office only until 
those acts were performed, This recommendation passed the 
house of representatives, but was killed In the State senate by 
what was denominated in the newspapers at that time as the 
“bondholders’ friends.” 

(3) Fraudulent pensions: At the time he was serving in the 
House of Representatives a vast number of bills pensioning 
named persons were passed. This was done to such an extent 
that Friday night of each week was set aside and devoted to 
that purpose, Early in the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress he began to oppose such of these bills as he regarded as 
fraudulent and unworthy. This opposition was unusual, start 
ling, and daring, since it in a way challenged the opposition of 
the old-soldier yote, of which vote he had a very large number 
in his district. The position he took In regard to these bills 
was that each claim should be carefully considered upon its 
merits, the worthy claims allowed and the unworthy disallowed. 
He undertook the enormous task of Investigating the great num- 
ber of these claims in detail, and so effective was his exposure 
of the fraudulent character of many of them that during that 
term, which was his last in the House, the evil was effectually 
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| abated iis position en t! « matters attracted wilde attention 
opt trom selfish or partisan sources 

met with universal approva:, Some of his remarks upon these 
matters may be found In the Recorp of the Pifty-tirst Congress, 
iret session, paves 2502-2500, 270, vt DO, YITS, Bol tot 

(4) River and harbor tmprovement: Beginning with hie first 
session in Congress and extending through the time } in in 
the House of Representatives he vigorous! opposed provisions 
in the river and harbor bill approprintt ‘ { i 
provement of inconsequential strearn His position upen h 
improvements was expressed in the following sentence 

I would improve nothing by national leetalation ‘ important 
harbors and the important rivers of the count Cait ¢ 
p. B21.) 

His speeches upon this subject may be found in the Recorp, 
orty-ninth Congress, first session, page 4240; bor \ Con 
gress, second session, page 020; Wiftieth Congress, first seaston, 
pages S208, 8255, 3250-3261. The final part of the first speech 
made upon this subject, found in the Recorp, Forty ninth ¢ 
gress, first session, page 4246, is rich with rare humor, and ts 
well worthy to stand beside Proctor Knott's famous Duluth 
speech, 

(5) Repeal of silver-purchase law At this time the Untted 
States Government purchased so much silver annually brurks 


the terms he served in the House there was a violent fieht over 
the repeal of this law, which would have resulted in the total de 


monetization of silver. Upon this question he took a strong 
stand against the repeal of the purchase clause, The first speech 
he ever made in Congress was in opposition, The first sentence, 
so far as the Recorp shows, which he uttered in Congr wus 


the beginning of this speech, as follows: 

Mr, Speaker, IT take It that stateamanship ta never directed to better 
purpose than when it aspires to make the great masses of people con 
tented and happy. (40th Cong., lat m , p. 2603.) 

His speeches upon this matter are found In the Recorp of the 
orty-ninth Congress, first session, page 2603; Pifty-tirat Con 
gress, rst seasion, page 5807 

It was undoubtedly Srone’s great influence which tipped the 
balance of Democratic opinion in favor of the ticket of free 
and unlimited colnage of silver. Srone was an ardent advocate 
of the nomination of Mr. Bland for President at the 1896 con 
vention, Whatever may be the opinion as to the wisdom of the 
free and unlimited colnage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, It ts 
now practically admitted that the interests of the country «ck 
manded an increased volume of money. It ts not too much to 
say that whether or not free and unlimited colnage of silver 
was a correct principle, it was a sounder doctrine than that the 
currency should remain stationary and contracted Vhis batel 


waged on behalf of the people undoubtedly brought good fruit 
in later years, and did much toward the final curren | 
banking reform under which the Nation now prosper 

(6) Tariff reduction: He was at all times strongly in fav 
of a reduction of the tariff to a strictly revenue bani itis 
views upon that matter may be found in the Recon, Wiftieth 
Congress, first session, pages 3856, 4800 

(7) Force bill: Thomas I, Reed, of Maine, wa peaker of the 
Fifty-firsat Congress, and it was during that Congres the Ke 
publicans introduced and attempted to passa the infamous force 
bill, which contemplated the complete control of clectlona by 


Vederal officials—-military, if necessary, This bill wa Imed to 
perpetuate In power the Republican Party by giving over the 
control of the South. No congressional measure in my memory 
has engendered the bitterness In congressional debate whieh thia 
bill aroused. In both sessions of this Congress he made apeceh 
against the bill In the lnet of these peeches he did much to 
compass the defeat of the bill. Lovers of forensic eloquen 
would de well to read that speech. It ta found tn the Rerconn, 
itty first Congress, second sess ion, page 11 The other speech 


= 


is found in the Recorp, Fifty-tirst Congress, firat seaston, p 
6348, 
MIACELLANEOUS 

Other matters of importance upon which he expressed | f 
were as follows: 

(a) In connection with a bill providing for arbit le 
tween interstate carriers and thelr employes ! | ! 
labor organization and advocated the ownership by the G 
ment of railways and telegraphs. (Iteconp, 40th Cor | 
Appendix, p. 54.) 

(b) He favored the Irrigntion of arid «at (Itecoonp, 40th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. S480.) 

(c) He bitterly attacked “Czar” Reed nbuse of powe is 
Speaker of the House. (5ist Cong., Ist ss Appendix, p. 45.) 


(d) He voted for and advocated an act prohibiting the tm 
portation and sale of convict-labor-imade articles, 


oars 


16 


(e) The report, partially prepared by him, made by the se- 
lective committee on existing labor troubles in Pennsylvania in 
i888 was such a thorough exposure of the unparalleled conditions 
of labor in that State that it attracted national attention and 
comment, 

The distinguished services rendered by Mr. Sronr as a mem 
ber of Congress made him the logical Democratic nominee for 
governor, He filled that important position from 1898 to 1807, 


AS GOVERNOR, 


His entire administration was stormy and eventful. This was 
due partly from conditions affecting Missouri along with the 
entire country and partly from conditions peculiar to Missourt 
at that time. Among the former may be noted the financlal 
stringency and panic and widespread labor disturbances on 
n great scale, including the American Railway Union strike and 
miners’ strike, Among the latter conditions may be noted the 
marked reduction in the State revenues, the powerful railroad 
lobby which had control of the legislature, and frauds in elec- 
tions in the big cities of the State. 

The effect of the general nation-wide financial situation needs 
no comment, 

There was widespread industrial discontent at the time, which 
included not only the railway and mine strikes neted above but 
the famous Coxey movement, The result of these disturbances 
was that the military arm of the State was called out in many 
States of the Union, ineluding the three Missourl boundary 
States—Kansas, Iowa, and Iilinois. Although Missouri was a 
zreat railroad and a great mining State, and these disturbances 
were as powerful there as in other States, the situation was so 
controlled that disturbances were reduced to the minimum, and 
at no time was it necessary to deelare martial law at any pent 
or to call out the State troops, This was the result, of course, 
of his firm but rational handling of the situation, 

The reduction of the State revenue began about the first of 
his administration. Under the State constitution the rate of 
taxation for State purposes automatically changed from 20 to 
15 mills when the assessed valuation reached $900,000,000, Up 
to the beginning of his administration the assessed valuation had 
been a few millions under $900,000,000, thus affording the 
maximum revenue. About the beginning of his administration 
it passed to a few million beyond the $800,000,000 mark, re- 
sulting in a lose of one-fourth of the tax rate, with no com- 
pensating increase in the assessed valuation. Also, in 1892, 
just before the beginning of his term, the main building of the 
State University had burned, and during his administration the 
normal bulldings at one of the normal sehools had also been 
destroyed by fire. In the face of this financial condition the 
affairs of the State were so handled that not only were all State 
needs met, repairs and additions to the eleemosynary and edu- 
cational institutions made, including the present main building 
at the State University, but the State bended debt was very 
materially decreased. At the beginning of his term this bonded 
debt amounted to $6,680,000, consisting of $1,380,000 at 6 per 
cent and $5,800,000 at 84 per cent, 

During this administration all of the 6 per cent bonds were 
paid off and $300,000 of the 8} per cent bonds, thus reducing 
the bonded debt by $1,680,000, disposing of all of the higher per 
cent bonds, and reducing the annual interest demand by almost 
$100,000, As important items in connection with this subject, 
it may be said that the reduction ef the annual revenue through 
the change of rate of taxation was about $500,000, and that 
jluring this time nearly $800,000 was expended in connection 
with additions and repairs at educational and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, 

lor years the railroad lobby had. exercised a potential influ- 
ence over the State legislature. The fight with this lobby began 
shortly after his induction into office through his attempt to 
have enacted a railway fellow-servants’ law, The fight became 
bitter and personal, with the result that for the first time in 
many years the lobby was driven from power; and although 
they prevented the enaction of the fellow-servants’ law during 
his administration, his work had been so effective that it was 
forced through by the first legislature after he left office, 

There had been prior to and during his term of office notort- 
ous election frauds in the large cities of the State. He urged 
and secured the passage of fair-election laws which tended to 
minimize this evil, 

He proved himself the friend of the public-school system of 
the State and a .champion of the university, sending to the 
legislature a special message upon the latter subject in which 
he favored the establishment of a substantial endowment fund, 

As stated in the discussion of his record in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he sought to relieve the situation brought about in 
St. Clair and other counties by the imprisonment of the county 
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Judges, sending a special message to the legislature in that re. 
gard, advocating a memorial to Congress upon the subject, and 
a law empowering the Government to appoint a commissioner 
with special powers to carry on such parts of the duties of the 
county court as might be designated by the governor and which 
were necessary to prevent the paralysis of the affairs of the 
counties, 
POLITICAL. 

During his term as governor he took a very prominent part 
In State and national polities, Among the subjects In question 
to which he devoted himself was the silver question, with which 
you are familiar, Others were as follows: 

During his term the American Protective Association reached 
the zenith of power. ‘This waa an organization whose sole pur- 
pose was to eppose the holding of public office by any Catholic. 
It introduced into politica the religious Issue, and seems un- 
questionably, at least in Missourl, to have been allled with tha 
Republican Party. It became very formidable and public men 
were careful in opposing it, He, however, declared vigorously 
againat it, denouncing it in unmeasured terms as un-American 
and fighting it so effectively that the Democratic convention of 
1804 adopted as a plank In its platform a denunelation of the 
organization, The fact that he was bitterly denounced for this 
action and received a great number of letters threatening his 
life had the, with him, natural result of Increasing his opposition. 

Out of all his speeches I am sure he would have me select 
for preservation here these words which he uttered in the Mis- 
sourl campaign of 1804. He would desire to have them pre- 
served because he apoke them out of the fullness of his heart, 
because they mirrored his broad, generous soul and his true 
Americaniam : 

Thomas Jefferson wae the father of the Democratic Party. On hia 
tomb is an inscription which he had written for himaelf, “ The author 
of the statute of religious freedom of the State of Virginia,” 

There are men within the hearing of my voice now, I doubt not, who 
recollect how the so-called Know-nothing Party rose up and became a 

olitical poten ily in the forties. Ita objects were twofold-—to deny 
he ballot to citizens born outside the United States and to Catholica 
the right to hol@an offive, And the firat Democratic national convention, 
after this organization arose, denounced it ae un-American, wrong in 
rinciple, as an attack upon the liberty of the individual and the in 
earity of our institutions, The Republican Party ahortly afterwards 
nominated a President and Viee President and formulated a platform, 
But it sald not one werd in unelation of that Knownothing movo- 
ment. It dodged the laeue and sald nothing, It has been prone to this 
policy ever since. Fellow citizens, that — party if not worth 
your vote or mine that hesitates to do right no matter what comes of it. 

I denounce thin present Know-nothing movement, thie A, P. A,, as our 
party haa denounced it, because it ia un-Democratic, un-American, and 
umChristian, It is un-Democratic because It is tnequitable and unjunt. 
it is un-American becauae it ie contrary to the provisions of the Connti- 
tution of the United States, whieh prevides that no religious teat shall 
ever bé required to the holding of public office, And a aimilar provision 
is written In the fundamental law of our own Commonwealth, Winally, 
I leave it with you all if it is not un-Chriatian, [ do not speak to-night 
from the standpoint of a Catholic. [| am not a Catholic, By birth, by 
marriage, by conviction | am a Protestant. I speak from the atandpolnt 
of an American citizen, a Democrat, and a man, 

Tle championed the rights of the States and of local govern- 
ment. 

He also advocated the construction of a deep waterway from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, with improvement of the Mississipp! and 
Missouri! Rivers, 

In September, 1894, in a speech at Carthage, he strongly advo- 
eated the popular election of United States Senators, 

At the annual banquet of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation at Delmonico’s in April, 1804, as guest of honor, 
he responded to the toast of “'The Western Point of View.” Ilis 
speech was a eulogy of the greatness of the West, which ho 
loved, and of the political and patriotic necessity of a combina- 
tion of the West and South against the Mast to secure fair 
national treatment, unless the Bast would recognize the situation 
and accord it. This speech attracted national attention and 
placed him rmong the presidential possibilities widely discussed. 

Senator Sronw’s career is fresh in the minds of those who mect 
to-day to pay respect to his memory. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of history, I shall very briefly review some of hia principal acts 
in the Senate during the years he sat here in this Chaimber exer- 
cising a potential influence upon public events, 

Wrruram J. Srone entered the Senate March 4, 1008, suceeed- 
ing George Graham Vest, Missourt’s renowned “ Senator of two 
Republics,” whose service in the United States Senate covered 
an eventful period of 18 years. It is well known in the political 
history of Missouri! that Mr. Sronw could have been elected to 
the Senate in 1897, upon his retirement from the governorship. 
Tt is known that he declined the overtures made by Democratic 
leaders in the legislature because of his profound reapect for 
the towering abilities of Senator Vest, and because he consid- 
ered the distinguished services of Vest merited continued tenure 
in the Senate. Tt was not until Mr. Vest announced his forth- 
coming retirement that Gov. Stone consented to become a candl- 











date for senatorial honors, He was elected by the legislature 
in January, 1908, following a caucus nomination of his own 
party, without opposition, hia ofly opponent having withdrawn 
upon the eve of the ballot. 

His senatorial career began with the special seasion of the 
Senate In the Pifty-elghth Congress, called In March, 1008, to 
consider the Cuban reciprocity treaty, His firat entry into 
senatorial debate was on January 26, 1904, with an address upon 
the Panama Canal treaty concluded with the new-fledged Repub 
lic of Panama by the Roosevelt administration, The debates 
upon this treaty were largely conducted in the open Senate 
through the medium of resolutions touching the controversy 
presented by various Senators, Senator Stone drew the atten 
tion of his new colleagues by a clear, Inciaive discussion of the 
somewhat unusual features of the revolution out of which the 
new government had aprung, He supported the treaty, accept 
ing the opportunity to advance the grent canal project, of such 
great concern to Americans, but condemned the methods he 
belleved to have preceded the separation of Panama from Co 
lombla, urging a more liberal policy in dealing with the Latin 
American nations, His words upon this occasion were prophetic, 
suggestive of a new policy In our relations with Central and 
South American States, a policy now generally approved and 
necepted as both wise and just, Among other things, he said; 

The true policy of this Government with reference to the Republics 
south of ua would lead ua on different and higher lines. We should so 
comport ourselves an to reo the confidence of our nelghbora, ‘They 
should not stand In dread of our power, but rely upon it as a ahteld for 
their protection, We should link them by bonda of mutual amity and 
interent What boots the Monroe doctrine to them if it atanda only to 
guard them agalnat Buropean aggression, while the door la open for us 
to Invade at pleasure 

if | could be potent In shaping our polley in thia behalf, T would be 
governed by one supreme conalderation=-that of attracting the southern 
ltepublices fo ua by a course inatinet with the apirit of candor, Justice, 
and falr play, I would enter into auch compacta with them as would 
promote our commercial relations and make them for all practical put 
poses, Offensive and defensive, a part of us, | would atrive to inaugurate 
great republican policies of government-—monetary, commercial, and 
politieale-common to all America, and these I would oppose, if need be, 
to the monarchical policies of the Old World 

Senntor Srong received exceptionally good committee nasign 
ments, including places on the Commerce, Indian Affatra, Phil 
ippines, Public Buildings, and Education and Labor Committees, 
all active, important bodlea, At that time, with the Indian 
problem In an acute atage, prior to atatehood for Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory, his assignment to the Indian Affaira Com 
mittee, of which he afterwards became chairman, was particu 
larly important, Many thousands of Missourians were residents 
of the two Territories named, and these people naturally re 
garded Mr, Strong aa their representative, Accordingly he took 
an active interest in all legislation dealing with the settlement of 
the affaira of the Five Civilized Tribes, sponsoring and advo 
cating many constructive measures vital to the people of the 
Southwest. Among these were billa looking to the removal of 
restrictions upon the allenation of the surplus lands of full- 
fledged citizens; the control of the anle and leasing of mineral 
lands in the territory so os to protect the Indian, prevent un 
scrupulous exploitation, and at the same time promote the legit 
mate development of a region of marvelous growth and prospect, 
He exposed and thwarted many deaigna of speculators and loby 
jsta Who sought to profit at the expense of the Indian and thia 
new country, Statehood was then the vital issue in the Terri 
tories, and, though not a member of the Territories Committee, 
he consistently advocated and voted for atutehood, preferring 
separate statehood, but finally supporting the only possible 
measure that could be passed, under which Oklahoma woe ad 
mitted into the Union. In connection with his consideration of 
the Indian problem, he strongly supported the established policy 
of Congress and the Government in suppressing the Uquor traffic 
among the Indian tribes, and was the author of the self 
enforcing prohibitory provision afterwards tncorporated into 
the Oklahoma conatitution, known as the Gallinger-Stone amend- 
ment to the statehood enabling act 

Through hia fight with the railroad lobby in Missourl he 
had become familiar with the evil effects of corporation activity 
in polities, He had sueceeded in securing the adoption of a 
party declaration upon the subject by the Democratic national 
convention in 1900, which he wrote and champloned, This 
declaration reada: 


Corporations should be protected tn all thelr rights, and their legit 
mate interesta ought to be respected, but any attempt to interfere with 
ty affairs of the people or to control the sovereign which creates 
hem ought to be forbidden under such penalties as will make such at 
tempts Impossible, 

During the last daya of the Fifty-elghth Congress he deliv 
ered in the Senate a remarkable address upon the subject of 
campaign contributions by corporations, and was one of the first 
to advocate stringent penalties for future offenses of this char- 
acter. It has since been provided by law in practically every 
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The original lnterstate-commerce act, which placed a ban upon 
rebating, contained a clause punishing violations of the anti- 
rebate section by imprisonment. In the Fifty-seventh Oongress 
the imprisonment penalties were abolished by act of Oongress, 
In his speech of April 5, 1906, Senater Sronx advocated the 
restoration of these penalties, being the first Senator to speak 
upon the subject. Later he offered an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill which restored the penalty clauses of the original act. 
‘This amendment was adopted and the bill as finally passed con- 
tained the provision, 

In 1907 he made an extended tour of the Philippine Islands and 
the Orlent, and upon his return to the Senate he prepared and 
ifterwards presented a constructive program for the treatment 
of the islands, He proposed to restore them to their own people 
15 years after the date of the treaty of Paris, with a provision 
for the neutralization of the territory, retaining naval bases for 
the United States. This measure was widely commented upon 
and received the practically solid support of those who favored 
Vilipine independence. The Democratic national platform of 
1908 contained a plank indorsing thts policy, expressed in lan- 
guage almost identical with the terms of Senator Srong’s jolut 
resolution, 

Throughout the entire discussion of tariff legislation dealing 
with the Philippines, Senator Stone opposed free trade with the 
islands, In a notable speech delivered April 20, 1900, he set 
forth in a strong argument his reasons for his position, based 
upon constitutional grounds and considerations of sound policy. 
He contended that if the doctrine which accepted the Philip- 
pines as a part of the United States was well founded no cus- 
toms barriers of any kind should be raised against them, but 
that, if the Nation proposed to return the islands to their own 
people, It would be unwise to create such commercial relations 
as would make it dificult to accomplish our national purpose, 
adding that we were under no such obligations to the Filipinos 
“as to make it our duty to support their government or to 
bulld up their industry at the expense of our own.” 

Probably his most active work in the Senate, covering a 
period of over seven years, was in the great Finance Committee, 
of which he was appointed a member on December 8, 1910, 
Kiven before his service upon the committee began he took an 
active part in tariff legislation and tariff discussions, He par- 
ticipated extensively in the debates on the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
the Canadian reciprocity measure, the schedule-by-schedule revl- 
sion attempted In the Sixty-second Congress, and on the Un- 
derwood-Simmons bill—the present law. In the celebrated 
contest over the Payne-Aldrich bill, during which the majority 
party of the Senate divided into sharply defined factions, Sen- 
ator Svronr, still a minority Member of the Senate, was con- 
spicuous, Though not a member of the Finance Committee at 
that time, he availed himself of the counsel of experts, con- 
ducted an Independent research into the various schedules, and 
carried on a vigorous fight in the open Senate for lower duties, 
Many of his exchanges with Mr, Aldrich, of Rhode Island, then 
the chairman of the Minance Committee, attracted national at- 
tention, Senator Stone may justly be termed one of the leaders 
in the fight against the bill, which probably aroused more In- 
tensity of feeling among the respective factions than any other 
tariff bill in our history, stimulating a greater variance of 
opinion with men of all parties. Tt was largely due to his 
flvht on the Payne-Aldrich bill that his appointment to the first 
vacancy on the Finance Committee was made, 

During the last session of the Sixty-first Congress a heated 
contest developed in the Senate over the charges against Wil- 
liam Lorimer, then a Senator from Iilinois. Possibly none 
more bitter, and few more intense, involving a personal issue, 
ever appeared in the Senate. Senator Stone was not a mem- 
ber of the committee which investigated the charges, but after 
the evidence had all been presented and Mr. Lorimer himself 
had addressed the Senate in his own behalf, Senator Sronr, 
on February 28, 1911, in an extended speech attacked Mr. Lori- 
mer’s position and declared his intention to vote to oust the 
Titinolsan upon the facts submitted. This speech was re- 
markably dispassionate, displaying in the most striking way the 
Senator's great powers of analysis and judgment. It was re- 
garded by many as one of the best efforts of his senatorial 
service, and was undoubtedly of great weight in the final de- 
termination of the question, He dwelt strongly wpon the ulti- 
mate responsibility of Mr. Lorimer for admitted irregularities 
in the legislature and challenged the correctness of Lorimer's 
interpretation of his relations to bis Lieutenants, particularly a 
member of the Illinois lower house named Brewne, Senator 
Sront said: 

Does it seem probable that Browne would discuss money considera- 


tious with his followers, make promises and afterwards keep them 
with utter ignorance on Lorimer’s part as to what was being done 
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Lorimer was in command, and he was to be beneficiary of the contest 
Can Lorimer's lieutenants be guilty of these crimes and yet Lorimer 
himeelf, the beneficiary, be wholly Jnnocent? 


This address is cited as one of the most powerful evidences 
of Mr. Srene’s abhorrence of corrupt practices in polities, 
The question involved in this case was not partisan—party lines 
were wiped out in considering the facts. Senator Srony, 
weighet the evidence, and declined to compromise with what 
he considered a vicious thing. He believed the Ilinoisan fullty 
of culpability In this connection, so declared and so voted, and 
his view finally srevailed, 

In 1010 a politic! upheaval resulted in the election of the 
first Democratic Houns of Representatives since 1892. In the 
new Oongress Senator “vonn, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, took a prominext part in support of the Canadian 
reciprecity trenty presented by President Taft. He was one of 
the most constant attendants upon the sessions of the commitice, 
which were largely occupied for a time in extended hearings, 
It developed that many of the Prvsident's party associates in 
the Senate were opposed to the me sure, so that a very con- 
siderable portion of its advocacy feli upon the shoulders of 
Senator Svone and his party colleagues. He was frequently 
called into consultation by the President, ~od worked faithfully 
and assidiously for the passage of the treaty. He was one of 
those who were keenly disappointed when the measure was 
rejected, owing to the fall of the Laurier government in Canada 
through the elections in 1911 and the accompanying reversal 
of the policy of the Dominion, 

During this Congress the Democratic House, under a pledge 
to revise the tariff, passed several bills revising separate sched- 
ules of the tariff law, including the free list, cotton, and woolen 
manufactures, and so forth, These measures had a stormy pus- 
sage through the Senate, but all of them were supported and 
in large measure spensored by Senator Sronr in committee and 
upon the floor, Such of the bills as were passed by the Senate, 
through the cooperation of progressive Republican Senators 
with the Democrats, were vetoed by the President. 

In the Democratic Senate of the Sixty-third Congress Senator 
STone was the second ranking member of the Finance Com 
mittee, and as such participated in the framing of the tariff 
bill passed in 1913, He was the chairman of a subcommittee 
considering several of the most important schedules, His 
responsibilities in this connection were very great and his labors 
arduous, His colleagues on the Finance Cemmittee have already 
testified to the continuous and painstaking devotion of Senator 
Srone to the exacting duties of his position. He worked many 
weeks upon the schedules assigned to him. Anyone familiar 
with the details of tariff legislation can well testify to the de- 
mands upon the legislator who deals with these matters in a 
conscientious way. It involved many tedious hours of listening 
to experts, manufacturers and consumers, importers and ex- 
porters, with many patient days and weeks of laborious research 
and discussion, 

Senator Stony applied himself to this vast undertaking with 
his usual thoroughness during consideration in committee, woon 
the floor, and elsewhere. At the same time he contributed to the 
debates in the Senate many illuminating and striking utterances 
in support of the measure. A tariff bill, under the legislative 
system then prevalling, is a greater tax upon the legislator 
than almost any other, The Underwood-Simmens Act became 
a law in October, 1918, and about a month later Senator Stone 
was taken critically ill, largely through overwork during the 
long period of the consideration of the tariff measure. His iIl- 
ness continued for nearly five months, developing a complication 
which indirectly contributed to the cause of his death. 

During his convalescence in the spring of 1914 Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
died, and Mr. Srone, the ranking majority member, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, He had served on this committee since 
April 28, 1908. He continued at the head of the committee until 
his death in April, 1918, covering a perlod of 10 years of service 
on the committee. When he returned to the Senate after his ill- 
ness, having scarcely recovered, the relations of the United 
States with Mexico had become strained to the point of break- 
ing and Congress had passed the joint resolution justifying the 
course of the Executive in using the armed forces of the United 
States against Huerta, Senator Svrong strongly supported 
throughout the measures of the Government in dealing with 
the usurper, 

During his service at the head of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee he piloted through the Senate many important treaties, 
including arbitration treaties, the so-called Bryan treaties for 
the advancement of peace, the convention providing for the pur- 
chase of Danish West Indies, the Nicaraguan convention, and 
many others of minor importance, 











MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON TILE LATE SENATOR JAMBI 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I offer the following resolu 
tions, which I ask may be read, and I move their adoption 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The | 


Secretary will read the resolutions, 

the resolutions (S, Res. 434) were read, considered by unanl 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Reaolved, That the Senate assembles as a mark of respect to the mem 
ory of Hon, OLLIn M. JaAmua, lute a Senator from the State of Kentucky 
in pursuance of an order heretofore made, to enable his associates to 
pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished publi 
ascrvices, 


KesolWwed, That the Senate again expresses ite profound sorrow at the 
death of the late Senator from Kentucky. 
Vesolved, ‘That the Seeretary transmit a copy of these tosolutio to 


the Llouse of Representatives and to the familly of the d ised 

Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. President, it is a sad and solemn occa 
slon whenever we are gathered here to pay tributes of respect 
and regard to the memory of one of our departed comrades In 
the membership of this body. 

In the strenuous and feverish times of the last few year 
engaged as we have been in the most arduous and important 
work, and golng out of one session of Congress into another 
without rest or relaxation, we have frequently, fur too fre- 
quently it seems to us, been reminded of how slight is our hold 
upon this life, and have been called upon to pause in our work 
and contemplate in grief and sorrow the earthly separation from 
us of one of our coworkers In the Senate. Death, which has been 
in these recent years more unsparing and rapacious than ever 
before throughout the world, has not overlooked the Members of 
the Senate in Its world-wide harvest, and we have severely felt 
its heavy hand many times upon some of our most useful and 
conspicuous associates here, 

Since I entered the Senate, Mr. President, a little over three 
yeurs ago, of the 06 Members at that tine 15 have passed away, 
and | have no doubt that this unusual and excessive mortality 
is Jn a large measure due to the extraordinary and tremendous 
amount of work that has fallen upon the Members of Congress 
in these troublous and eventful years of sorrow and death, 

When I came here in December, 1915, my late colleague from 
Kentucky, Outu M, James, who had been a Member of the Sen- 
ate since March 4, 1918, was one of the most striking and popular 
figures in Congress. Of giant physique, big of body as well as of 
mind, in the very flush and prime of a useful and distinguished 
life, full of zeal and enthusiasm in the public service, for which 
he was 80 well equipped, he seemed to be the very picture of 
vigorous and robust health; and one who saw him in those days 
could well believe that the ravages of time and old age alone 
could conquer such a specimen of manhood, and that there 
stretched before his ambitious and patriotie vision the promise 
of many more yernrs of valuable service to his country. His 
strength and vitality seemed to be irrepressible; he loved life 
and his fellow mén with boyish enthusiasm; and it never oc 
curred to one who saw him then that the seythe of the Great 
Reaper could be so near him. 

hiut, alas, Mr. President, death Is still as it ever has been, 
cruel and remorseless in the victims it selects. It still loves a 
shining mark. It spares neither the young nor the old, the 
weak nor the strong; it strikes down without concern either the 
exalted or the lowly, The door of the greatest deliberative aud 
most dignified body on earth can not any more bar its entrance 
than can the door of the humblest cottage in the land. And 
now we find that our friend, In the flower of his manhood, like 
a strong young oak in the forest singled out by the flerce storm 
in its destructive course, laid low In his earthly career; and we 
are assembled here to-day as his colleagues to render to hig 
memory in some degree the testimonials of our respect, our 
admiration, and our affection for hls many generous and noble 
qualities of heart and mind. 

As one who knew him intimately and well almost since his boy- 
hood days, I feel that it is impossible to express in the neces 
sarily limited time of this occasion all that might be sald of him 
and of his remarkably successful and brilllant career in the 
public affairs of his State and of his country. However, I may 
be permitted to give briefly some of the leading and important 
events in his blography. 

Orie M, JAMES was born In Crittenden County, Ky., July 27, 
1871. His father, Judge L. H. James, a leading lawyer and a 
highly respected citizen of that county, still lives at a venerable 
and honorable old age, and bears in his heart with Christian 
fortitude and patience the deep sorrow of the untimely end of 
his distinguished son, in whose remarkable and creditable suc- 
cess he took so much pardonable pride and joy. Senator James's 
good mother, to whom he was so devoted, preceded him to the 





Senate, to which he had been elected by the General Assemb 
of Kentucky His term, therefore, will exp! on next M ! 
1. But less than a month before his death last summer he had 
been renominated in the State Democratic primnat im liad | 
lived would undoubtedly have been reelected tn th ‘ 
election for another term 

senator JAMES was one of the most po; nd 
speakers of his day. He possessed natural t ni 
orator. Ills striking appearan his splendid voice 
great skill in clothing his tdens in forceful \ ! ! t 
gave him a wonderful hold upon his audienc 1 
later years of his life no political speaker in the ¢ 
more demands upon his time for speakt ry ! 
had Upon the stump, the platform, tf t ! ! ve! 
upon the floors of Cone he ilw ‘ el mt 
attentive hearing lle wh never tit 0 ‘ } 
ited the happy and rare faculf f | i 
had an Instinctive knowledge of t of 
Ile seemed to know when t 1 th 
time to close, 

[ recall In a nat il convent an } } 
demonstrated this unusual power ov ft by ! 
convention had been In lon nearly a we Upon thi 
sion it was very lite In the night and the convention was tmpn 
tlent In its long walting for tl report of the committee « 
resolutions. The delegates and the many thousands of vi 
were exceedingly weary and resthk Alri, pore ke 
them of first-class oratorical attainme and reput ! 
numerous and futile efforts to entertain them; but t 
crowd would not hear the spea! ania t locul 
natured interruptions drove them from t platfor ! 
Onur JAMES wus induced to try It ¥ dat 
ment for a speaker with a crowd | ha he I 
he stood upon the platform before th { ! i 
and attentive. His massive form, t 
great volce, and his well nde 
audience. and they listened and el! i 
made an appropriate spec for t 
fice his triumph by speaking | 

He was very skillful and (I | 
even In early days before he « to Os a l 
Lim to challenge and meet ti me of the veterar of 
the hustings, and frequently bore off the honors of the encoun- 
ters Hle proved himself a rend and foreeful debater In Con- 
gress, and tn party controversies he was always regarded by, 
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ek be i | , 
tine ivivil I i 
| othe ie 
Lik Wil educat j i | Vl 
aithough he was never a pi rife ! 
| that quickness of lutel 7" . 
to a large extent what he | 
training and higher educat | j it 
Kentucky House of Represe 
probably acquired that int q 
hich was the guiding fact it 
lle tudied law with his fath | { 
In ISO] Although his practice « | 
interrupted by his activity in campaign ' 
political affairs, he demonstrated a broad 1} ( 
sion of the fundamental principles of ¢! ‘l ‘ 
natural gift and love of oratory he b i | 
uccessful advocate before Jurie 

In 1806 he was a delegate to the Dem: 
tion In Chicago, and became an ardent le | 
the nominee of that convention, Hon. W Lo } 
principles for which he stood, In 19004 and « t ly 0 
years thereafter he was a delegate from th e at la ’ 
the Democratic national conventions, where h ittra ! 
considerable attention, and at the conver | It i“ \ 
1912 and the one In St. Louls in 1916, he wa ected perma 
nent chairman. He therefore enjoyed the di tion of presid 
ing over the two conventions that nominated Woodrow Wi) ! 
for the Presidency ; and it is well known with what a high degre 
of confidence and esteem he was held by President Wil } iI 
relations with the White House were so close and cordial that 
he was often regarded as a spokesman of the President, and he 
never faltered in his loyalty to hi or to the polict ov which 
the President stood, 

Iiis ambition as a boy and as a you Inman was alwa 
directed to a seat in Congress Ile never ueht nor held any 
other office, and In 1902 he was elected to Congres from his 
district, beginning his service In the Fifty-elehth Cone 
March 4, 1908. He served in the House with credit and ad 
tinction for 10 years, leaving it March 4, 1015, to ente 
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his party 
artillery. 

He was a Democrat of the strict and regular school, believ 
ing with profound faith in the principles of his party; and 
although he was a partisan he always fought fairly and 
chivalrously and was esteemed and admired by his Republican 
associates as well as by his Democratic friends. He was abso- 
lutely loyal to the principles in which he believed, and never 
failed in his championship of them, His ideas and views upon 
public questions were essentially democratic, and all his sym- 
pathies were entirely with the masses of the people, and through- 
out his publie career he never failed in his support of those 
measures which he believed would bring the greatest good to 
the largest number of the people, 

In his five years’ service here in the Senate he won many 
friends, and the sincerity and fearlessness of his views were 
recognized by all. He rarely spoke on the floor of the Senate, 
but when he did he was sure of the most respectful and con 
siderate attention. His last speech in the Senate was made just 
about one year ago, and it was a strong and ringing defense 
of the war policies of the administration. He had about 
reached the zenith of his power and manhood, He was still 
a young man, with a future before him full of hope and 
promise. He sought to serve his constituents to the fullest 
extent, and I believe, Mr. President, that his earnest efforts 
to serve his people in the great multitude of demands made 
upon his time and energies under war conditions had much to 
do with the breaking down of his health, Senators are 
familiar with the vast increase of work upon us since our 
country entered the war, and how difficult, if not impossible, it 
has been to meet every request or demand upon our time, The 
burden has been very heavy, and my late colleague in his con- 
scientious efforts to meet his part of it, even with his strong 
constitution, sacrificed his health and his life. 

Not only in his public life was he suecessful but also in his 
private life, and in his home he was most contented and happy. 
Married in 1908 to Miss Ruth Thomas, of Kentucky, a most 
lovely and admirable young lady, he had enshrined her as the 
idol of his heart, and had gallantly laid at her feet the triumphs 
and victories which he had achieved, In the sorrow and be 
reavement which have come upon her the hearts of all who 
knew this happy couple have been deeply touched. With so 
much to live for, it Is dificult for us, with our limited and 
finite knowledge, to understand the ways of Providence in 
striking him down at such a time, 

When he last spoke in the Senate on the occasion to which I 
have referred, he acquitted himself well and ably, but those 
who sat near him could see that the stalwart frame was not 
what it had been and that serious illness was upon him. After 
that day he was never able again to take part in the work of the 
Senate. He was soon confined to his bed, and all that medical 
science and the tender ministrations of his devoted wife and of 
friends could do was done to relieve and restore him. He 
lingered for some months, bearing his sufferings patiently and 
heroically, until at last on August 28, 1918, in the hospital at 
Baltimore, he breathed his last and gave up his spirit to his 
God, 

He was only 47 years of age, but in that brief span he had 
made a name for himself, a name associated with an honorable 
and brilliant public service, and a name cherished and loved by 
the people of his native State and by many thousand of others 
who had come to know and admire him, Kentucky, Mr, Presi- 
dent, was proud of OLLm JAMgEs, and In the years to come our 
people will continue to honor his memory and to count him 
nmong that bright galaxy of statesmen that our State has given 
to the Nation. They will always remember him as a brave 
and eloquent leader, as a faithful and conscientious public 
servant, and as © man who never falled through fear or favor 
to do what he considered his duty. To his sorrow-stricken 
widow and to the other members of his good family who have 
been so grievously afflicted we shall always bear the deepest 
and most heartfelt sympathy. 


associates as one of their most effective pieces of 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, certainly not within recent 
years, if ever, has the Senate met to pay its tribute of respect 
to the memory of two such distinguished men as Senator Stonr 
and Senator JAMes. When I listened a few moments ago to 
the eloquent and just tribute which the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] paid to his late colleague I could not help 
thinking how justly practically everything he said would apply 
to that other great Democrat in whose memory we have met. 
I am gratified to have the opportunity to say a brief wor relat- 
ing to his service, for I am proud to think that I was included 
among his personal friends. 
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Senator James entered the House of Representatives at the 
beginning of the Fifty-eighth Congress, one term before I be 
came a Member of that body, and thereafter until his death wo 
served together continuously in the House and later In the 
Senate, so that I came to know him and his policies very well. 
He was one of the most consistent party men I have ever known, 
a fact I mention because it is not altogether usual in modern 
times and is one which has my general approval. <A government 
conducted by two great political parties, in my opinion, has a 
more stable structure and produces more beneficial results to its 
citizens than any other method which may be followed. A fail 
ure to govern by parties in the final analysis means personal 
government, which may be good or bad; but it is quite certain to 
lack regularity and stability. Good government or good business 
can only result by following a well-defined policy, An illustra 
tion of Senator JAmgs’s views on this question and his recog 
nition of it happened in a conversation he had with me shortly 
after we became Members of the Senate, He approached me 
with a proposition that we pair on all matters of legislation. 
I assented, and then asked him why he had made that proposal 
tome. His reply, I think, was characteristic. He replied: 

You are a consistent Republican on party measures and I am a con 
sistent Democrat. Therefore it is a fair arrangement, 

Of all the men I have known in Congress I can not think of 
one who had a more dominating personality, His record as u 
party man in the councils of his party clearly justifies this 
statement. Kentucky has been represented by a large number 
of men of national importance, many gifted orators, and, con- 
sidering its population, has had an almost unequaled number 
of men prominent In national politics. This fact makes it al! 
the more remarkabe that Senator JAmes was the chairman of 
his State delegation at a national convention when he was but 
25 years of age, and from that tlime—1896—to the last national 
convention of the Democratic Party no man In his party occu 
pied a more prominent or influential position than did he. 

I never had the pleasure of hearing him In a political cam- 
paign, but the testimony from his State ts universal—and that 
might be extended to include the entire country—that no man 
in his day—and this is extreme praise when you think of the 
gifted men who have been active in Kentucky during the Iast 
25 years—exerted a larger influence on the stump than he. 
His very presence was one of authority and dominating intlu 
ence. Not only was this true In his State and in national party 
councils, but it was true in the Senate. His ability was recog 
nized on both sides of the Chamber. Although very partisan in 
his activities, he never failed to be fair in his relations with his 
political opponents. Indeed, he may be described as a square 
man in his dealings with friend and foe alike. He struck hard, 
but never below the belt. 

His passing at the early age of 47 has removed from the 
stage of national affairs a man who would have been a leading 
figure in this country in some capacity for a generation. If my 
information is correct, he was impregnable in his political posi- 
tion In Kentucky; and his return to the Senate—in fact, his 
continued returns—would have added more and more to his 
influence and importance as a political leader, 

The country can ill afford to spare any man who has aptitude 
for public service, well-defined conviction, and a courage to 
stand by them. It would much better have among its public 
servants men who are wrong in many of their conclusions than 
to have in their place timeservers who base thelr actions on 
passing whims and whose main purpose is to maintain and aug- 
ment their own political importance. 

I assume from its past history that Kentucky will continue to 
be brilllantly represented in the Senate, but 1 am confident that 
it will be many days before that State will send to Washington 
a man who will exert a more important influence than did 
Senator JAMEs or a man who will be more jealous of the inter- 
ests of the people of his State. ‘To secure hig interest and his 
effective aid, it was only necessary to be a resident of Kentucky 
or even to have been by birth a Kentuckian, This undoubt- 
edly was a characteristic which had much to do with the 
strong hold he had and maintained over the people of his State. 

I pay Senator JAmes this brief tribute with great pleasure, 
and notwithstanding the fact that we were antagonistic In our 
views on many important public questions, I most sincerely re- 
gret that the career of this remarkable man has ended, 


Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, formerly the membership of 


the Senate was composed largely of elderly men. During recent 
years that rule seems to have been modified and many compara- 
tively young men have entered this body, Notwithstanding this 
fact, the death rate among Senators appears to be Increasing. 











Since March 4, 1918, if my 
and ex-Senators have died, 9 of them having returned to private 
life, 

The rol! of Senators who have died within this period of less 
than six years is not confined to the feeble and the aged; It 
embraces also many who have been stricken in the prime and 


memory is accurate, 25 Senators 


vigor of manhood, The high death rate among Senators may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that many have entered the 
Senate at advanced ages, and after arduous labors elsewhere 
have reduced their vitality. This does not account for the tn 
creasing mortality in our membership, Congressional duties 
have multiplied In number and increased in importance during 
the last decade. The outbreak of the war and its progress 
brought many new problems of vital importance to the Nation 
and to the world, and also created new labors of a quasi-official 
nature sufficient in number to overwhelm the most vigorous Con 
gcressman, The physical and mental strain incident to labors in 
Congress during the war now closing accounts for the loss of 
some of our ablest and most influential members. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger, passed 
away at the ripe age of 81 years, retaining his mental vigor and 
comprehensive grasp of public questions until the end. 

Senator Stonw died at an advanced age after long public serv 
ice. Senator JAmus died in the prime of life, at the high noon 
of his usefulness and influence, Prolonged service in the House 
of Representatives familiarized him with the detalls of national 
legislative precedure and afforded him accurate knowledge of 
the many dificult problems connected with the progress of our 
country. When Senator JAmMes began his career in this Cham 
ber he enjoyed, in addition to this knowledge of legislative 
problems and procedure, an intimate friendship with many 
Members in both Houses of Congress which contributed to his 
influence here, 

It may be said that some of the most striking characteristics 
of his publie service are epitomized in the phrases “ Party loy- 
ally” and “ Responsiveness to the will of the people.” 

Senator James was a partisan; passionately, but not blindly, 
attached te the Democratic Party, His partisanship was frank 
and aggressive. He was recognized throughout the Nation 
curing the present administration as a powerful factor in its 
councils, 

tle belleved that virile political organizations are indispen 
sable to the proper administration of government under our Con 
stitution. He supported the platforms and nominees of his 
political party with unhesitating fidelity. During 15 years of 
intimate association with him in the House of Representatives 
and tm the Senate, | never knew him to expressly or impliedly 
repudiate a platform declaration to which he was committed or 
to fall to champion, when occasion arose, the administration or 
organization with which he was allied. Senators present will 
recall his eloquence and impetuosity In debate, His striking per 
sonality, forceful manners, and fluency of speech gave him a 
degree of power on the platform equal to that of any speaker 
who has appeared during this generation, He was, perhaps, with 
the exeeption of Mr. Bryan and the late former President Noose 
yelt, the most popular campaign orator of his day. 

Notwithstanding the marked attachment which Mr. James 
always manifested to the Democratic Party, his attitude on pub 
lic questions was marked by a responsiveness to the will of the 
people rarely evinced by men in public life. He was not ashamed 
to avow his readiness to effectuate the public desire in legisla 
tion. He believed that the people are the source of all political 
power under our form of government, and that they can be 
safely trusted to govern. In political debates, both here and 
when spenking from the stump, he frequently appealed to public 
opinion as the supreme political tribunal, This practice was not 
the outgrowth of demagogy, or of political cowardice. It 
was the natural development of an abiding faith in the integrity 
and intelligence of the people. 

ln spite of partisan views and utterances, Senator James en- 
joyed many intimate friendships—friendships of the enduring 
kind, not to be accounted for by the simple rules alleged to gov- 
ern human relationship, but having their origin and growth in 
the indefinable but nevertheless powerful laws of human nature. 
One of the most valuable compensations of service in Congress is 
the associations members enjoy with one another and the lasting 
friendships thus formed. Neither politics, religion, nor similar 
ity of habits form a standard by which our friendships are estab- 
lished or mantained. ‘This fact, unimportant as it may appear 
when first suggested, is of tremendous importance in giving 
elasticity to our social and political institutions, It enables us 
to witness the passing of political contro! from one party to 
another, with calm assurance that the fundamentals underlying 
our civilization will be preserved and safeguarded, because we 
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know that the patriotic purposes of 


American cit nahin not 
monopolized by any one political party 
Mr. President, it | pathetle fa \ 
with present and prospective duties that wy 1 Senator al 
his prominence is quickly forgottet ‘ t tlle 
When a leader in the Senate falls another advanes nimonst 


unnoticed to tuke his place Our pro { 


Memb 
who have passed beyond is due in no part to lack of ppt 


ciation for their virtues. It is occasioned by the responsibilit ‘ 
of public duty-—constantly changing; always pressing 

The memory of Oui James will be perpetuated here, wher 
he tolled so effectively for the preservation of the peopl 


liberties, He will not be forgotten The No now rememb 
him for his unhesitatineg loyalty when | unmMOne! Amer! 
manhood to the defense of civillzation 

Kentucky will gratefully preserve his name and f é Ki 
tuckians honored him while he lived—honored and loved 
They love his memory, That love is as tendes the stint 
light of a Kentucky night, yet as warm as the suntieht of a 
summer day upon Kentucky flelds and hill 


Mr. KENYON, Mr President, out of the 
bore for Orie James I could pay tribute at conside 
to his splendid qualities as a man, as a citiven 
legislator, but the hour Is growing late, and I shall 
considerably the remarks I had intended to mak 
occasion, 

Taking the oath of office by a Senator ts 
ing event. I can well remember—it 
though, in fact, it was nearly 
giant coming down the center alsle, 
dent's desk and taking the oath a: 
State of Kentucky. 

I had known of him and of hi but had 
acquaintance. He impressed me at that time as a 
earnest, determined, courageous man, and a fine 
American manhood I came to know 
during his term, and the impre 
more tixed. 

While we differed {tn our adherence to | 
have seldom found myself out of harmony with bis 
any question that related to the average everyday) 
the news of his death brought to me the shock of a 
sonal bereavement, Such a man, as the Senator 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks] has sald, the country « 
lose, especially in these troublous times, 

Kentucky has given many eminent men to the Nation It 
has been a land where oratory has tlourished r 
strugeles of the Civil War produced in its 
a rugged kind of character; n self-confidence 
to stand for the right; a noble type of honor 
wonderful history is that 
but before the Olivil War 

I'rom a log cabin of Kentucky came the greatest of 1 Amert 
cane, Abraham Lincoln; lkewlse 
President the Confederacy, Jefforson 
presides over the House of Representatives one of 
brilliant sons of the Nation, proud of old 
birthplace, Cuame Crank. Henry Clay was a 
tucky, and likewise our departed and beloved Onny 

He had a liking and an aptitude for polities. Starting as a 
page in the Legisiature of Kentucky his rise was rapid, until 
at last his ambition for a seat in this body was gratified; and 
who can tell, had he lived, but that higher honors would have 
awaited him? Certainly he would have been one of the moat 
prominent candidates for President before the next Democratic 
National Convention. 

Probably no more interesting event ever occurred in his lHfe 
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than the reception given him by his home folks after his el 
tion In 1912; for, after all, it is the opinion of the folks at hom 
who know a man in his everyday life, who see him as he wall 
among them and communes with them that really count 

It is not always true that the prophet is not without hon 
save in his own country and among his own people At leant, 
if that may be true of prophets, it is not true of men with red 
corpuscles in their velne It was not true of Ortim Jame I 
have coples of some tclegrams that were sent to Senator elect 
James at that time and read at that bang 8 from 
Onamep Cian, reads as foilow 

Wasut ro I), ¢ Ja wy f 12 
Oi M, Jamnus, Marion, Ky.: 

The nobleat Noman of them all, hearty greeting Next to an ex 
Kentuckian, whom 1 will not mention f the ike of modesty, | would 
rather you, another Kentuckian, er hown th tralght and narrow 
path to the White Hour if, later on, I i shown that path, tin turn 


majority for 


would be happy to have 100,000 Missourians shown that 
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Ovum James: that would be about the right figure. Your fellow towns 
men no doubt will drink to this sentiment with their ayes at the banquet 
to be tendered you to-night, 

ChnaMP CLARK. 
Another message on the same occasion: 


Wastinoeron, D, C., January 1, 1972, 


lion, OLtim M, Jana, 
Nenator elect, Marion, Ky,! 

If your home folks think as well of you as we Standpat Republicans 
do, it is jJug-fall and then some, Wish | could gave upon your big, 
broad, good-natured face to-night and drink to your health and hap- 
piness, As I chew the end of my Pantello, and imagine wreaths of 
wmoke curling upward, 1 can not help meditating on the fact that the 
lemocratic Party is more obnoxious to me than ever; for you are a 
shining light of that party and it does not deserve such good fortune 

Josnru G, CANNON, 


And another: 


ILANCOLN, Nowe, January 0, 1018 


Benator Klect OLLIE M, JAMES, 
Marion, Ky.: 

If you are not the 
be greatly disappointed, for Democracy needs just 
such men a8 you to succeed the Democratic nominee we intend to 
elect next November, one term being enough for any good Democrat, 
even if he is defeated after two times In the running like some I 
know of 

My congratulations on the enthusiastic reception I feel reasonably 
certain your own townsmen are according to you to-night 

Wittiam J 

Mr. President, in order to be a leader one must inspire men, 
(@itle James did that. He was a master of great assemblies, 
Probably never in the history of the Nation has one man, Save 
Bryan, exerted more Influence in the various national conyen- 
tions of his party than he, In 1912 and 1916 he was permanent 
chairman of the Democratic national convention. It will be 
dificult, I think, te find, though it may be possible, that the 
' 

‘same man has twice in succession presided over a national con- 
}Vention of either party. Ilis speech as permanent chairman 
of the St. Louls convention in 1016 is one of the masterpieces 
(of political oratory. He had been a great lover and follower of 
Bryan; also of Ouamr Crank, whom he earnestly desired to see 
nominated in 1912. When Woodrow Wilson succeeded, and be 
came President, he became his staunch defender; and no man 
ever had a better one. His speech, hereinbefore referred to, 


Remember 1016 atandardbearer of our party 


that year I will 


RYAN, 


‘at the Democratic national convention, was a wonderful tribute 
to the President, and it came from the depths of his heart, 
} His ability as an orater would be conceded by all who ever 


The old-fashioned, flowery sentences seemed to flow 
jnaturally from his lips, The potscs of his soul gripped the 
/heartstrings of his hearers, Tested by the ability to move and 
‘eonvince people, Otnm James was one of America's great 
jorators, and certainly stood among the leaders as a political 
‘campaigner, 

He was true to the common folks. He loved them, not for 
ipolitics’ sake, but because he had known them, and been raised 
‘in the hard school of adversity. He was a true representative 
of the everyday, average citizen of the Nation, and he was 
willing to fight in legislation and everywhere else for anyone 
jwhom he thought was the under dog in the fight. And Ornum 
JAMES Was a real fighter in the cause he espoused, 

No one would claim that he was not an intense political partl- 

\8an, but he wae fair. IT think it would be difficult to have con- 
winced him that the Democratic Party ever made a mistake; 
but at the same time he could see good in the opposition. Mem- 
bers of this body will not forget his contest with Senator 
{Camden on the floor, ‘The ship-purchase bill was under discus- 
sion, T shall always remember with what dramatic power he 
hurled these closing words of his very remarkable speech : 
' ut, Mr, President, above everything, If this bill must go down, if 
this great constructive measure must fall, if this must be the firat defeat 
for the greatest Preaident who bas occupied that chair in 560 years, if he 
must fall and above his body the wild shouts of a triumphant Re ublican 
Party shall rise, I do pray God that I may be «pared the humiliation of 
reaching down to pull from his body a dagger bearing the impress of 
the hand of a Kentucky Senator, 

I have seen him sway great audiences and arouse them to 
fighting mood, He could rally his own party forces, His very 
appearance inspired confidence, They knew he could always 
take care of himself—in repartee, in humor, or in sledge-hammer 
blows. Intense partisans want thelr champion to flay the other 
fellow. They were sure not to be disappointed when this son 
of Kentucky got into full action, 

He was always anxious in his legislative work to represent 
the people of his State, although Otum James realized that a 
,United States Senator, while accredited to a State, should rep- 
resent the entire Nation; and he was a big, broad American, 
hemmed in by no loeal influences. I have talked with him 
frequently on the prohibition question. We differed radically; 
but when things commenced to be going dry pretty fast in the 
country he said to me one day that while he did not believe tn 
prohibition, if the people of Kentucky got around to where they 
wanted it, he should be for it, He believed in the people, and 


jheard him. 


: him to make a speech that would stir up enthusiasm, 
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the people believed in him, That was the secret of his strength, 
and that made him the idol of Kentucky Democracy, 

The night of the discussion over the war, some of us talked 
with him and urged him to make a speech, We had had speeches 
through the day—not much fire In them-—-and some of us wanted 
He did, 
in a speech glowing with patriotism and flery invective against 
the enemies of America. His father had been a Union soldier, 
and OLtig JAMEs loved this country as a man loves his mother. 

I never dreamed but that Onin JAMes had many years of 
service left to his country. His splendid physique seemed to 
insure him long life; but the reaper, death, so busy tn this 
body, had marked him for its own, It had not seemed por 
sible that Ovi James could die, His physical power seemed 
proof against death, but the cord of life snaps so easily, Truly 

The leaves of the onk and the willow shall fade, 
He seattered around, and together be laid; 

And the old and the young, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie, 

Thus it has ever been; thus it will ever be. And so the great 
soul winged its flight to those mysterious, unknown realm 
It was as if the strong oak of the forest had fallen before its 
time, and with its fall fell the hopes and aspirations of his 
friends for yet greater honors for him. For Onin James bound 
to him friends with hoops of steel—not merely everyday friends 
but the kind who will go through stress and trouble and teh: 
for him, 

It was not so much as a polltielan and statesman that one 
was drawn to Orne Jaara, but it was that something about 
him that made one feel he was an unusual kind of friend; thi: 
he was a brother man, a heart man, He needed a large body 
to hold his great heart, No one was ever turned from him 
when needing help, no poor seul without encouragement, 

rave, generous, noble-hearted Onnien James! We will not 
see your like again, Sad to us that you should be called to leave 
this Senate before the full fruition of your life work; and yer 
such spirits as yours live on in the hearts of those they have 
befriended, The best epitaph that can be written of any man 
is that men and women and children are a little happler because 
he has lived; that the world is a little better for his life, That 
could truly be written above the grave of Ontum James, That 
is enough to say of anyone, 

Aa Sunday after Sunday we are meeting here to pay ou 
humble tribute to those who huve preceded us on “ the long, lon 
trail a-winding,” may we not gather a better inspiration for our 
own lives; a firmer resolve so to live and to act toward one 
another that we shall be of those who are missed by humanity 
when the great. summons shall come? It is not far away for 
any of us, 

"Tin the wink of an eye, ‘the the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 


From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud 
O why should the apirit of mortal be proud? 


Mr. THOMAS, Me. President, I first met Ornm James at tle 
Ohicago convention of 1896, He was a large, ungainly giant of 
a young man, ill-attired and very self-conscious. The Kentucky 
delegation occupied seats directly in front of that to which | 
belonged. Mr. JAmns had been chosen chairman of the delega 
tion; a notable distinction for a young and inexperienced leader. 
It had been instructed to yote as a unit, the majority at all 
times to determine what that vote should be. The delegation 
was a very turbulent one. Free coinage of silver was the issuc. 
Tt had enthusiastic friends and a few determined enemies in 
Kentucky, and both sides were represented in the delegation, 
with silver in the majority. The minority, led by the redoub'- 
able Col, Halderman, never failed to assert itself as occasion 
required—protesting, denouncing, and defiant, But the chair- 
man, always self-controlled, polled his Aelegation, announce! 
the rule, and cast the vote, unperturbed by the outcries of his 
outraged but helpless colleagues. Our acquaintance, beginning 
amid such dramatic environment, soon ripened into a close 
friendship, which continued without interruption to the end. | 
visited Washington ia nengee during Senator James's carcer 
ns a Member of the House, when he always made mé welcome. 
He entered the Senate very shortly after I did, and from that 
time onward our relations were very close indeed, 

Senator James was an old-fashioned, uncompromising Demo- 
erat. His party faith was to him a sort of religion, Democracy 
was the only true gospel, and Jefferson and Jackson its great 
apostles. What his party did was right; what others did was 
wrong. Party disloyalty was high treason, The candidate 
having been chosen and the platform announced, every man 
should fall into line and obey the orders of the high command. 
To do otherwise at any time or under any circumstances was (o 
him unthinkable. Honest, straightforward, and courageous 








olf, he could neither understand nor forgive in any mon the 


hit 
offense of repudiating his party platform or opposing his party 
nominees, Whatever the reason ‘To him these were anathema 


But such things mattered not at all In his daily Intercourse 
with men. His frlenda were many and were of all political 
creed These he bound to him with hooks of steel And he 

isn a Wolecowhe guest nl companion everywhere, for he was 

indly, lovable, brilliant, end entertaining 


onator JAMES Was gifted beyond most men of his 


with the great power of persuasive eloquence, Tle was a man | 
of tine attainment Nature had endowed him with a com 

nding presence, a great volce, rich in tones of harmony, and | 
irvelous facully of expression, lle was not a student, yet 

one of the best educated men of his time, He por woused fine 
itelleetual facultie Ilia active mind easily absorbed and 
ive retained information Hiis knowledge of men and of 


and of current affal 
little tline 


, of political history, 
one Who apparently devoted 

lntion, 

When I returned to Washington a year 

ovxtended iliness, one of the fret of my colleagues to 

was Senator James, lle apparently tn perfee 

congratulated him upon his from the ils 


nyt 
on 


to thelr contem 


™Oo 
no somewhat 
welcome tne 
t health l 


ngo after 


wi 


imitnunity 


io Which leas rugged mortals were subject. To my great sur 
prise be replied that he was far from well, and had for 
ome time been in the care of his physician, It was dificult 
o belleve him, But shortly afterwards his very dear friend, 
the late Senator Hughes, Piseml away rom the shock of this 
oat grief he never fully recovered, and - have no doubt that 
it hastened the development of his malady A fow days after 


avds he addressed the Senate upon the conduet of the war by 


way of reply to a speech of the senlor Senator from Oregon upon 


the sume subject, This address was characterized by all the 
rnestness and eloquence of the man No listener could have 
pected the speaker of illness, nor yel of waning physical o1 
inl vigor, But he sustained hinwelf to the close of his 
wech only by the most palnoful and prodigious effort, and re 


red to the cloakroom completely exhausted fle appeared in 


ennte Chamber only two or three times thereafter 


lo died at a eritieal moment in public affairs, The allied 

nee was in full sawing, but the German power was as yet 
liupatred. New armies were gathering in Amerten, and the 
tion Was preparing for its mightiest effort Hlis services and 


influence were needed os they never had been, 
io grim summons could not have come more Inopportunely 
‘ihm nor for his country tut matters like these tle beyond 
he power of buman regulation and muat be borne bechuse they 
in net be avolded, And since man ia ordained to die, the life 
single individual, however exalted, is indispensable to 
ihe welfare of the race. Society adjusts itself to the inevitable, 
ind the inexorable processes of time are seemingly undisturbed 
by the tragedies of life or the needa of atatecraft 

lio was a typical son of Kentucky, ‘There he was born and 
there he always lived, lor him there was no other landscape 
w green, no akies nor sunshine so winsome, ho people so lovable, 
ives Was the one country of the earth, and Kentucky the fairest 
sowel In her crown of Commonwealths, He loved her with the 
sume passionate deyotion which the Frenchman lavishes upon 
the land of the tricolor and the lilles. And she returned his 
affection by crowning him with her highest honors, He served 
her well, added his name to the long and shining list of her 
ilustrious sons, and sleeps peacefully in the sheltering embrace 
of her generous bosom, May the grass upon his grave be green 
while time endures, 


fol 


i ho 


Mr. LEWIS, Mr. President, what an interesting exception 
we have lately made, sir, when the Members of this body and 


our collengues of the House adopted the hoiy Sabbath as the | 
day when men shall assemble in Congress to speak there the | 


feelings of the heart as to one who is dead, And yet, air, if 
there is anything that can suggest to the mind that there is 
: no death, it must be tributes such as we have heard falling from 
the lips of those who speak only as the henrt feeleth, Wor 


if there were death in the sense we are sometimes taught to 


appreciate that word, men could not live in the souls of those 
who love them like some inspired spirit breathing ita own In 
conse of beauty and their fragrance of life-—aye, to the last 
moment of memory. That we should on the Sabbath turn our 


worship a little while to those who personified in their existence 


that which is meant by religion is a beauteous adoption on the 
part of these, sir, who represent this assembly, 


Yet, sir, our meeting here sapenks the fact that great men, 
great as has been described by these eminent orators in merit 
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i Was remarkable 
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| Of mind, in character of lit m1 es 





in vit ‘ 
| dled Truly, alt 
The boast of hera tn 
And all that beaut hat w 
Await alike the ins i 
The pathea of glory 

I heard the Senator fron» | \ \i Ke ‘ hay , 
enlled in the political division, ¢ emiine v thy rr 
of Senator JAMES, Senator Peck t, Ddcotrnen en { 
his tribute to the aplendid Stat (| ' bity ‘ . 
great men whose characteriati We 4 ‘ : 
ntor STONR, of Missourt, nal } | 
Sometimes, air, [am moved to the fact tha 
tain soll which tray produce a celestinti b : hy 
and othera that tiopart masaly treneth 
air, there are certain places in 1 ot 
men in different flavor and vars , 
cometh up from other soll 

Kentucky Iler every mountain pe 
senta something of a titanic aapeect 1! hill | 
selves together in something of lor the ful { i | 
the flowers of apring sparkle In original beaut In | 
every atroam ripples through a sacred soll, \ ” { 
ing light falling on her gra makes rodiant tha 

world aporstrophizes na the bluerra of Kentuel 

Natural, indeed, that from such oa State tl ‘ ! i 

forth such spirita that embody within t olve ‘ 

|} something apart, Indeed wholly different, frony | f } 

| ty possoaAA! by men elaowhere Though we will not ! 
that they were In all superior in thetr primal ence 
air, by COMpPHTrIBOn (hers were heveld foilin rh Otte \ 

|} Kentucky! There was Clay, Crittenden, Marahall, Loe irl 

| Hoy Taine Hlow thelr names loon before ua and rise a 

| thin necendin on the tiountain tepa and pre tit us 

jdtruly the vieages of grontne 

What a atartliing partiality thi rent ite preser where 
there seen fo Come nothin from her but that hi i hin le 
enilod wonderful ! 

Vir. President, Tam not a quintitiew itt | of 
the noble dend we celebrate Viv contribution ean not be ‘ 
mrarded impartiol | enh not prarrtl of the ite th 1 teil \l. 
JAM In the nbetrnact nonlysia thot these diating@ulahedt ee i 
men have shaped, framed, and clothed him 1 leu hin ti 
mately tia n close, dent, personal friend \ eh - loved ' 
In the House the distinguished Member from Alnabat it 
THOMAS Tleriin, wae probably the closest, ay t fie tine 
of the delegation of Kentuel of any of his eollenau buy tbeeet 
branch The eminent Senator fron Color ‘ Ir, ‘Tito i 
hia eple contribution but a moment post referrod 
ness that Senator JAmira bore to Sen v itu 0 i 
Pardon me if Lt add, air, that rly condition rf j 
drew me within that elrele a ne of the te ti wom | | 
Bennator James ofttines enme with tho 1M 1 nen 
which mark the man as human, apart from the } 
atatesman I therefore knew him iv, a t than lel 
of you who ait about me on thi cal « Ile | 1 
throveh the viel tide ofr ite ated the we (ri of 
one who had to combat all obetact from tien ft feel th tily 
within himeelf was there the true resoure of conquest and 
vietory Hie tnd not the aepirations to ! ried ih 
which he might purchase tnimunity from the orld troueles 
and exemptions from ite burdens or if ritmerte tte ouche 
not that saocinl exclusivene that micht look down with dladain 
upon his fellow men in lesser apheresn of tife Nor, sir, did he 
trive for helghta of renown In that thing which we enll atates 
manhip in offee that he might glorify himself in eomething of 

flashing radiance above his fellow 
| To him ever woe the single object in whatever avenue he 
thought and whatever path be walked that oll tle efforte noiloht 
lend to the ald of hia fellow men Hle recognized that all to be 
| done and achieved wie within him elf Hiin creed woe that of 
Hlenley : 
It mattera not how atrait the gate, 
Hiow charged with puniahment th rol 
lL am the maater of my fat 
Lam the captain of my oul 

This text, sit rulded him Thin tt om | « been that 
charmed and ailured him to toll and undertaking, ood by that 
standard he achieved That tnndard, sir, he applled to il 
those about him. He ever felt that men should be natural and 
true to themselves as men. That men should lool ithilnm then, 
selves to find thelr standard mind from el behold mt 
should be the guide of thelr conduct! There w not a man he 
knew, however humble, to whom he would not extend his 
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hand. There was not one in distress who could not look to 
him for refuge. He did not know how not to be a friend. 

Can we forget instances here in this body, when an humble 
Armenian whom no one knew, who seemed to have been friend- 
less In the invention that he thought he had conceived that 
could contribute something of welfare to our Nation? There 
were few who had confidence in the invention; but Senator 
James, os chairman then of the Committee on Patents, though 
smirked at and smiled at by those of his beloved friends who 
understood his credulity and how easily he was impressed with 
any cry of distress from any quarter, nevertheless, sir, was 
found here pressing the claim of that obacure man for a hear- 
ing. This man was so situated that he could contribute to 
Senator James nothing personally or politically. Senator 
James did not know whether his petitioner could contribute 
anything of material benefit to the Government, but the ad- 
vocacy by Senator JAmMus was an evidence, sir, of a nature 80 
boundless in all its generosity, so large in all its sacrifices, so 
gentle in its mercies that he could turn his great office and 
solicit at the hands of his legislative comrades the highest 
service to be given to any mankind. This he would have done 
anywhere for anyone, however high or low the pleading mortal 
who asked for a hearing. I saw nothing In all his life to me so 
significant of the generous soul that beat through al! his life 
ns this exhibition he gave us of his solicitude in behalf of a 
helpless man, without means and without influence, 

Mr. President, it was as a statesman that these his colleagues 
could well turn their attention and address their tribute. They 
have done so with beauty and power. Kentucky, sir, was a 
State which was cradled in all the swinging flame that flashed 
to and fro in the awful strife between the States of this Union. 

There was not a village within her sacred precinct that was not 
accursed with the differences by which brothers oftentimes faced 
each other with frowns, and not infrequently with swords, on the 
battle fleld. Kentucky was removed in a great degree from many 
ef the extended questions and widening problems that agitated 
and agonized the great general land—particularly in the great 
West, in which I live. Yet it is interesting to observe that when 
Mr. JAMES came into public life from Kentucky he extended his 
mind into the broad area of the needs of all humankind, He 
declined to be narrowed to the mere demands of his dear hills 
and sweet valleys, and while ag the distinguished Senators who 
have just addressed us have imparted to him the attribute of 
faithful party affiliation, he was a Democrat who aspired only 


that he might represent the principles of the great democracy 


of man as he understood it. Yet, Mr, President, let Justice be 
done to him, and that Is to say that it was ever the great breadth 
and sweep of his whole country that engaged his attention and 
solicited his services and to which he dedicated his daily life. 

‘There was never a grievance in any part of America that was 
not his. There was not a wrong done in a State that he did not 
feel. There was not a suffering of humankind in the circle of 
this whole Republic that it was not his trust to remedy. There 
was not suffering about him even of the humblest of mankind 
that did not beat against his heart and surge in every vein of his 
existesce, Tor the removing of all this he was a statesman, It 
was to remedy the wrongs of his country; it was to do justice 
to his fellow men he spoke, he served, he lived. 

Sir, it is gaid he was an orator. Yes; and truly Senators may 
refer to the conventions in which he exhibited such marvelous 
skill and the display of such talent, readily to be envied by any 
mortal, But I beseech you for a second to dwell on one passing 
thought. Senator JAmes was truly the follower and supporter 
of Hon. Crorame Crank, of Missouri, for the Presidency, He pre- 
sided over the convention at Baltimore city with all the solicl- 
tude that a friend could have, Yet so impartial and so just was 
he there that he commended himself to the fellowers of the suc- 
cessful rival, Mr, Wilson; and four years thereafter he was seen 
to be the chairman of the convention that was known to be for 
the then successful President, Woodrow Wilson, So just was 
he in all his rulings, so impartial in all his career, so manifestly 
true to all, that there was no one to lift a voice against his eleva- 
tion to the same authority, because it was not to men as persons 
he rendered his devotion but to principle, and whoever carried 
ihe colors of that principle of right and Justice it was under that 
he marched and for that he drew his sword and blew his golden 
trumpet. 

Thus it was he became such an orator. He spoke from his 
heart. He echoed from his soul. He cried out to mankind, and, 
sir, he suffered the wrongs he abjured and condemned when 
suffered by others. He felt hurt In the pains wounding others, 
and he lived the hopes that he prayed for in behalf of his neigh- 
bors and his fellow citizens. Sir, thus it was he was the manner 
of man we have listened to, 47 years of age, hardly, sir, at the 
threshold of what begins a public career of greatness to other 
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einnenieniiereiaihiineatitataniamea ie 
men, when he was summoned to celestial service, 
Byron described Sheridan ; 
Fruits of a genial morn and glorious noon, 
The deathicss part of bim who died too soon, 

But, Mr. President, I decline to bear that solemn sadness 
that pervades many of my friends who have spoken so beautt- 
fully of the departed one, I have seen a candle burn down to its 
socket, I have seen its light go out. I have seen a little remnant 
of ofl that marked where once a living flame burned and glowed, 
and I was saddened, 

I have seen men come to public life akin to that candle and 
burn their lives out so long and so low that none could see the 
reflection of the flame where once it flashed, nor could behold the 
benuty which was woven by the threads of silken sweetness. 

Here is a man who through his gifts and by the permission 
of Heaven was allowed to climb the mountains of greatness as 
high as men can usually ascend, and just at the pinnacle—in. 
deed, at the top—with the glowing sun of success radiating 
about his head, he is beckoned to and ascends heavenward, 
carrying with him, sir, the aureole of his reputation, the loyo 
of every friend, the admiration of man, and added to these the 
fresh memory of his splendid achievements to praise before tho 
world as the pride of Kentucky and the glory of the United 
States Sennte. As such he becomes the idol of his State and the 
example to ambition to emulate as a standard of a Christian and 
a famous man. What could Heaven give man greater than this 
to pass on to his family, to transmit to his generation, and to 
establish In praise and in commemoration in ages that shall re 
member him? 

Sir, that I mourn my friend it ts true; that I deplore his 
loss, yes; because I saw the sweet and gentle life which he lived 
among those who loved him; but, sir, I can not but say that as 
death must come and as there must be the end of the journey 
to us all, I would to heaven that those I love could have so 
sweet a fate, that when they go out they could go in such o 
golden glow as gleamed upon his existence and lighted his way 
to heaven. Truly of him we may say: “A great tree has fallen 
in the forest, and with its crash the gates of heaven opened 
and angels came forth proclaiming to the Master, ‘There cometh 
one to us Whom we now receive for that we loved him long and 
dearly.’ " 


Truly, as 


Mr, MARTIN of Kentucky, Mr. President, the associates and 
colleagues in this body of him whose memory we have hero 
gathered to honor have so feelingly paid him tribute, and 
have with rare and choice expression so accurately portrayed 
those well-known, outstanding traits, attainments, and charac 
teristics which gave to Ori M, James his fame and endeared 
him to his friends, that I feel as impotent to add anything to 
their eulogies as I am powerless to do justice to the life and 
character of this most remarkable man. 

Yet I avail myself of the privilege on this memorial occasion 
of recalling to the Senate some incidents of his career showing 
what manner of man he was and of laying upon his grave os 
my own, and the tribute of a grieving, true-hearted Kentucky 
constituency, a wreath of kindly memories which he so well 
deserved, 

From the beginning of his political history until its close by 
death at Johns Hopkins Hospital on the 28th day of August 
last, Senator Ort M. James was constantly and conspicuously 
in the public eye—first in his congressional district, then in his 
native State, and finally as a figure of national renown. 

For 15 years he was the undisputed, unquestioned, recognized 
leader of his State’s Democracy. His leadership was founded 
upon his own power, his unique personality, his unparalleled 
popularity, He ignored machine politicians and the methods of 
machine politics and was never embroiled in the factional dif 
ferences which so often divided his party in the State. He was 
indifferent as to whether the party organization was under the 
control of friend or foe, With the consciousness of his power 
and of his predominating influence with the masses, who recog- 
nized in him an aggressive exponent of the principles in which 
they inherently believed, he was content to trust his political 
fate and fortunes to their keeping. 

Barly in his career politicians found that he was too strong 
to be stayed; aspiring ones knew that when he wanted place 
he got it, They dared not oppose him, and practically without 
interference he was returned time after time to the National 
House of Representatives, then elected to the Senate by the 
general assembly, and again, while in the very throes of death, 
he was chosen, with the certainty of election, as the nominee of 
his party for the term beginning March 4 next. During his 
first term in Congress, when in his thirty-second year, he took a 
commanding place; he was well informed on principles of gov- 
































































ernment as well as those of his party, whose tenets and faith he 
advocated and defended valorously on all ocenasions 

in legislative action he was guided by and strictly adhered to 
what he considered the limitations of the Constitution and al- 
ways stoutly defended his conception of the Democratic doctrine 
of State rights. Consistently with his belief he opposed vig 
orously Federal legisiation on both the Hquor question and 
woman suffrage. He regarded such action as an invasion of 
State sovereignty. Despite the entreaties and persuasions of 
close political and personal friends, stendfastly and courageously 
he matntained his convictions on these subjects. While he 
revered and defended the mandates of the Constitution, he was 
not reactionary, and had no patience with those who shielded 

ich tendencies behind nbstruse technicalities of constitutional 
construction, 

Chis is shown by a speech he made in the Sixty-first Congress, 
defending a bill restricting gambling on cotton futures, in 
\ h he said: 





have been here a number of yours now and during that time T have 
i many a knight of the Constitution come galloping into the lists 
illantly, bearing himself with akill and ease, but | have during my 
ive here eon not one of these knight of the Conatttution. with 
down and lance at rest, come into the lieta to do battle for the 
in who sows the grain or reaps the harvest or dies the ditch 
Nii President, there are preserved in the records of the 
louse and Senate as a monument to his talent and gentus, os 
vidence of his patriotic solicitude for the welfare of his native 
ind, numberless utterances, profound tin thought, striking in 
vie, eloquent In appeal. ‘The last of these was made on this 
loor one year ago in this month, when, sensing the hideous 
ignitude of the wat menning to the United States, and 
juiekly realizing the burden that was to rest upon the shoulders 
of the President, he plead for support of his policies and deerted 
eriticiam, then so prevalent, of the eonduct of the war; he 
eminded the country that there were In the days of the Amer! 
ean Revolution men who tried to displace George Washington, 
though he afterwards waved in triumph the conquered sword 
of Cornwallis: that there were critics In Lincoln's time who 
policies, if adepted, would have ended tn disruption of tI 
Union Instead of a triumphal march of the American Army down 
Pennsylvanian Avenue With confidence that Woodrow Wilson, 
f unheckled and unannoyed, would mesure up to his grent 
tusk, he predicted in that speech that 


rhe time will come In the providence of God when our viectoriou 


Army, with Ameri back of it, will eom baek home in triumph 
ind march down this same great Avenue, panoplied with the flower 
ind love and tears and pride of all America in review before Woodrow 
Wilson, the man whom not only Amerlen but all the civilized world 
trust Liberty will be safe and Americaniom will be secure 

His judgment was justified, his prediction has come true 
Before the snows of a single winter had fallen on his new-made 
grave the armistice wa ignod; peace had come. “The war 
drum throbs no longer: the battle thas are furled.” That vie 
torious Army is coming back home, and before this month shall 
have passed will mareh triumphantly down this Avenue in re 
view before the President of this great Republic, whom, in the 
eventful and crucial days of preparation for war, when he was 
beset by pacifists, pro-Germans, and erties, Ont M. JAmes, 
with unsurpassed patriotism, supported, defended, upheld, and 
encouraged 

Mr. President, no tribute to Otnm M, James would be com 
plete, no history of him could do his memory justice without 
reference to his honor, his honesty, and his intensely keen sense 
of the obligation of a Senator and public servant 

During the last vears of his life his services were sought io 
two important legal cases which would have paid him a fabu 
lous sumM——tMuch more than lnwyers of acknowledged ability 
could earn ina iHifetime. Yet he refused to accept employment 
in either of them, for he believed that it was not his legal ability 
which the litigant ought, but that they were seeking his serv 
ices heenuse of his political prominence. In the summer of 1917 
he had a contract with the Northwestern Chantauqua Associa 
tion, by the terms of which he was to receive the sum of $10,000 
os a platform speaker for that association during the summer of 
that year. Conceiving that his duty required his attendance 
upon the extra session of Congress which was called, he canceled 
the engagement and gave his time to his congressional duties, 

His intellect, Mr. President, was one of marvelous native 
power; his lack of colleginte education was largely compensated 
by the opportunities which he had and embraced of acquiring 
knowledge from the school of experience. He was most noted 
for his gift of oratory ; but he did not owe his triumphs so much 
to this as he did to an extraordinary mind, to steady work, and 
the Impression he made on others that be was a man of ability. 
He was wonderfully adept in his power to engage and hold the 
attention of gréat throngs, and to this was due largely his creat 
success in presiding over and controlling two great turbulent 
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Democratic national convention His oratory was not the 
struction of phraseology into the “bu hess tyle, but a \ 
speechmaker he was distinetly outhern 1 master of flows 


language, with the taste and tact not to 


effective limits Old-fashioned it may be. but in the ense of 
Onin M, JAMES ho man can say that he ever ened to o of 
his speeches all the way through and ta e thrill 
out of it 
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well-established third-term rule in my district, and adherence 
to this purpose has been to me quite a source of satisfaction. 
Security leagues, of which we have reeently heard much and, I 
think, just complaint on the floor of the House, have not had 
nny terrors for me. If eritical of my official acta, they have 
not been offensive and have not even brought to my attention 
their self-conceived patriotic classification of the membership 
of the House, I have never seen or, if I did, never read one of 
thelr Intended-to-be fear-inapiring documents of this kind. 

Self-sutlicient individuals known as lobbyists have also been 
cousiderate, have uniformly treated me with respectful courteay, 
nesuming, evidently and very properly, that not belng a candl- 
date for reelection T was Immune from the blandishment, abuse, 
and other questionable influences to which public men are too 
often subjected, I have been permitted in a quiet way to do my 
own thinking. My votes have not been viséed by any Influence 
other than my own desire to be right. 

Even when my own party has been In the majority I have not 
been of the rubber-stamp variety. 

Orthodox in my Republicanism, I have not always been lamb- 
like in my following of would-be party leaders. 

Cherishing to an extent my own Individuality, I have recog- 
nized the same right In others and have not sought to unduly 
influence my fellow Members to my way of thinking, 

During two of my terms in Congress my party has been in the 
minority, as it is now, and yet I have been assigned congenial 
committee work sufficient to oceupy my time. A crumb or two 
of voluntary nonpartisan official patronage also came my way, 
one of my best known Republican constituents having been ap 
pointed recently to an important post-office inspectorship in a 
distant State. In faet, T have had but little cause of complaint, 
and it has been dificult for me not to belleve in the good faith 
and good Intentions of the membership of both parties a% I have 
met and agsociated with them tn this House, I have tried on my 
part to avoid unjust criticism or faultfinding. Especially is this 
truc of the present Congress, in which both parties, so far as I 
know, although at times differing in nonessentials, bave in all 
real war-winning measures acted as one, so that, now that victory 
has come, all may claim to share in the credit and devoutly thank 
Ciod and the American Army that there is glory enough for all, 
if any man, big or little, gets more than his share of the lime 
light glory of the present, he may be sure corresponding darker 
days of shadow will follow, Time is sure to thwart pretense 
and is a great leveter of human ambitions. And if any Members 
have faltered in patriotic purpose, as charged by the Security 
League, or any have attempted to exploit thelr own Importance 
by self-wrapping themscives In the American flag and vainly 
imagining themselves better than thelr fellow Members, it is a 
good time to forget them, leave them to thelr own vanity and 
individual folly, They are harmless, 

I trust, therefore, in retiring to private life, returning to my 
lInw office, where I have pleasurably, if not profitably, spent 
much of my life, I may take with me the conscious good will and 
respect of every Member of the House on either side of the 
Chamber, and in return I give assurance of my own profound 
regard and appreciation of all, I have felt honored in being per- 
mitted to associate with such a splendid body of representatives 
of the people, fearless as they have been in judgment, honest in 
conviction, and true as the stars to duty and the best interests 
of our common country. 

It is an inspiring thought and gives one an Individual dis- 
tinction likely to be cherished to the end of time, 

{ count myself fortunate--honored, I may say, beyond my de- 
serts-in having had a part, however humble, in the deliberations 
of this body, in the consideration and solution of the great, over- 
whelming problems which have come to the Stixty-fifth Congress 
and caused it to be known, as it will be In history, as the war 
Congress of the ages. 

Without any touch of vanity or reflection on other districta, I 
claim to represent one of more than ordinary interest and his- 
toric fame, certainty one of the foremost in the great State of 
Ohio. ’ 

in early days it was called the “ reservoir of genius,” noted 
fay and near for the fame of its public men and its private 
citizenship, 

Let me briefly call the roll of my own little home town of Cadiz, 
with leas than 2,000 population by the last Federal census: 

bdwin M, Stanton, the great war Secretary of Lincoln's Cabl- 
net, commenced the practice of law here and was elected and 
served as county prosecuting attorney before going to his larger 
ficiis of acknowledged leadership. 

The far-famed Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church, known throughout the world as a most wonderful 
orator, said by Lincoln to have been unexcelled in history, was 
born here and partially educated by private tutors of the town, 


Afterwards, when the whole Nation was in mourning, he offi- 
clated at the Lineoln obsequies in Springfield. 

John A, Bingham, our most conspicuous citizen, distinguished 
os the “silver-tongued orator” in Congress during the (Civil 
War, a veritable pillar of Lincoln's administration, judge advo- 
cate at the triai of the conspirators who planned his nssagsina- 
tion, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House on the 
Impeachment of President Johnson, and in charge of his trial 
before the United States Senate, where he delivered the final 
plea for loyalty to Americon inatitutions, and afterwards ap- 
pointed minister pler:ipotentiary and ambassador extraordinary 
to Japan, where he did much to open up that land of the morn 
ing to the sunlight of modern civilisation, 

Maj. Gen. George Armstrong Ouster, Grant's dashing cavalry 
leader and personal attendant at the final scenes at Appomat- 
tox, and whose tragic death in 1876 at the Custer massacre 
startled the whole civilized world, was an appointee of Mr, 
Bingham to the Military Academy at West Point, 

Other names of almost equal prominence might be mentioned, 
but an extended Hat might seem like vanity to those not ac- 
quainted with the good little town where most of my life has 
been spent and where I expect to end my days, 

Go into Belmont County and the same high-class citizenship 
appears: 

Benjamin Lundy, of St. Olairaville, early organizer of tho 
abolition movement, He knew every station and conduetor on 
the underground rallrond in slavery days, tle was a sort of 
McAdoo director general of the line, 

Charles Hammond, lawyer, editorial writer of national fame, 
nnd statesman, 

Wilson Shannon, twice governor of Ohio, minister to Mexico, 
Territorial governor of Kansas, Congressman, able lawyer, born 
and long a resident in the county, 

William Windom, a native, Seeretary of the Treasury and 
twice United States Senator from a Western State, 

Benjamin Ruggles, United States Senator, 

J. M, Thoburn, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

William Dean Howell, native and to the manner born, known 
to the world perhaps best as America’s leading writer of fietion. 

Congressmen, judges, and high oflicials galore, “ too numerous 
to mention,” but readily recalled as prominent members of the 
early familles of Danforda, Kennons, Cowens, Oarrolls, and 
many others of possibly greater eminence, 

The county was for a time the center of civilization for the 
Northwest Territory, the town of St, Clairaville being named 
for Gov, St. Clair, and being the headquarters of pioneer life 
and activity. 

In Carroll 


Jounty they point with just pride to the old Dan 
McCook homestead, where he and his sturdy sons wrought and 
gave character to public thought before they became known to 
fame during the Civil War as the “tribe of Dan of the Fight- 


ing MeCooks.” The county is amall in area and was late in or- 
ganization, yet it counts among its early residents such citizens 
as Gov. Potts; Mr. Archbold, of Standard Oil Co, fame; Ma). 
Gen, Willlam Orozier; Gen, and Congressman Wphraim R, iKek- 
ley; and others of like distinction, 

rom Columbiana County came another branch of the “ Fight- 
ing MeCooks,” the “Tribe of John.” Together this noted family 
of a dozen or more high officials gave to the district a most 
enviable military reputation, supplementing, seemingly in a 
local way, the great labors of Secretary of War Stanton, and 
leaving an example of heroism which young men In the present 
day have not been slow to follow. Headed by a MeCook, a di- 
rect descendant, who has since made the supreme sacrifice on 
the flelda of France, they began rushing to the colors as volun- 
teers as soon as war was declared, without waiting for the slow- 
moving and, In the minds of some, doubtful proceases of the 
selective-draft system, 

And in this connection it ought also to be said that the Mc- 
Cooks were not alone soldiers of distinction, but they occupied 
high elvic positions and were by nature and training high-toned 
gentlemen, educated, refined, and quite capable, as they did, of 
giving caste and dignity to thelr local surroundings. 

Columbiana County was also rich in other respects, adding 
much to the fame and distinction of this so-called “ reservoir 
of genius.” The head and front of organized abolitionism cen- 
tered at Salem, and to this day its citizens point with a degree 
of pride to a monument erected at the grave of an early enthusi- 
ast, Kdwin Cappoct, who, leaving Salem, joined John Brown at 
Harpers Ferry and went with him to the scaffold at Charies- 
ton, a martyr to conscience and love of his fellow men, 

The old town hall of Salem, still standing, was as famous 
in the days of antislavery agitation as Faneuil Hall at Boston in 
Revolutionary times. On its plain, wide platform eloquent and 
touching appeals on behalf of the slave were made by William 





~s 


| 
TAoyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Abby Kelly Poster, Parker 
Vilisbury, Horace Mann, Fred Douglass, Diigabeth Cady Stan 
ton, Lucretia Mott, Oliver Lovejoy, Jowhua BR. Giddings, Salmon 
PY. Ohase, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamin FF, Wade, James A 
Garfield, and many others, magnificent men and women, whor 
souls burwed with a desire to free the bondman, It was the be 


ginning, the torch of liberty, starting a conflagration tn the | 


world destined in after years to end in the wnriversal freedom 
of mankind, such os is now presaged by the great victory just 
won ever autocracy and tinpertalian 


Columbiana County is also famous tn other reapects. It was | 
fhe highewater mark of the Southern Confederney, John Mor 
gon's raid having ended in his surrender within its borders and 
his troopers being sent to the Ohio Penitentiary 

itu citizenship in early days and now wus and of a very 


high order, impossible of detailed mention in reasonable lint 
without ebvious omissions 


‘ 


I mention but one, fecling sure no other ellisen at this day 
will object to not belng associnted with him In name Llin 
old homestead ia one of the show places in Lisbou, and the 
prejudice once existing agninat him, especially among his 
neighbors and those who knew him personnally, has long sinee | 
oozed out of local minds, Brilliant, honest, determined even 
when wrong, Clement L. Vallandigham certainly added to the | 


notoriety if not the fame of this so-called “ reservoir of genlus,’ 


Lincoln, Wiser, it tay be thought, than some recent war 
officials, commuted a prison sentence against Lim for disloyally 
(o banishment among his friends, but thie did net deter on great 


political party from nominating him for governor in the darkest 
hours of the war for the Union. The contrast between thal 
day and this, between the action of the minority party then and 


now, la werthy of profound thought and atudy 
Coming to Jefferson County, the only remaining county in the 
district and the home of my successor to been moat worth 


business man, for whom I beapeak merited consideration at the 
hands of the Sixty-aixth Congress--1 find the same difficulty a 
in Columblana in naming, on account of thelr numbers, ite cou 
uplenously worthy citizens 

Kesides the Wilsons, futher and grandfather of the Vresident 
Kdwin M. Stanton, born in Steubenville; United States Senator 
Tappan; the “ Mghting MceCooka"’; Lieut, Gov, Richnrda; and 
Congressmen Updegraff and Gill, who have given the county 
much distinction, there are really many other names of substan 
tink and able citizens, too many for clussification, who have been 
or are now shedding renown upon the county and giving to it 


unusial importance as a business and social center. The city 
of Steubenville, the largest in the district, has been made 
attractive to home seekers, and men and families of wealth, 


culture, and business attainments have moved from other sec 
tions and by their association and refining influences have ep 
riched its citizenship, already of a high order 

No city in the district bas done more to Justify and vindlente 
the sobriquet “reservoir of genius” than Steubenville, pl 
turesque gem, it may be anid, of the upper Oblo Valley 

This picture, Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, ts not over 
drawn, 

i would not, however, have it understood that the impor 
tance of this section Ohio has decreased in recent year 
On the contrary, it has moved forward along all the lines of 
human progress and development. Wdueation has become more 
general, good citizenship among the masses is held in higher 
esteem, and the rights of the individual man nre more sacredly 
regarded, 

Freedom anid liberty of consclence have given to the people 
the whole people, an uplift and dignity in marked contrast with 
earlier days when the Republic was young 

Industrial activity has advanced with marvelous 
miking of the district a veritable center of busines 
Progress, 

It js the ceramic center of the univer producing more pot 
tery than any other like area in the world. In manufacture, 
mining, agriculture, grazing, and other bushess pursuits it 
claims unsurpassed distinction. 


rapidity, 
Lite 


' 


c 


f 1c, 


Intellectually, sociatly, and religiously ite cltizenship ylelda | 


the paim to none, If ovcension required, the district could, no 
doubt, easily furnish on short notice a full complement of well 


equipped Congresamen, Judges, governors, Cabinet officers, and | 


even Presidents of the type of Mayes, Garfield, McKinley, and 
Tutt, 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that I am proud of my conatit 
uency? Is it any wonder that 1 am grateful for the opportunity 
T have had of representing them in this great war Oongress? 
I ask no higher honor, 

In taking leave of such a constituency and of the plensant 
Associations formed here in Congress 1 confess that as the time 
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ject to military duty in emergency, to feel secure against foreign 
invasion without keeping itself constantly on a war footing in 
time of peace. 

“Such a nation is invincible unless it becomes the aggressor, 
and who is there among us, big or little, willing to admit such 
contingency? It was war-mad preparedness, without reason or 
sense, that plunged Europe into the frightful struggle of to-day. 
A match carelessly dropped into a tinder box may cause instant 
explosion, but a dozen such lighted and thrown into cold 
storage only cause a little spluttering, a fizz, a flare-up, and then 
gradual burning out without harm. The suggested war parallel 
is perfect. Calm thought and coolness are of more value than 
hasty action. 

“ ncroachments on the liberties of a free people come from 
military, not from civic, leaders. The man on horseback is 
always well groomed, booted, and spurred. He comes as Napo- 
leon came, after the people have grown weary and exhausted 
from the maintenance of big standing armies in time of peace. 

“T do not believe in Bryan’s peace-at-any-price patriotism, nor 
do I believe in the blood-and-thunder, chip-on-your-shoulder atti- 
tude of a few very big men in this country, some of whom were 
eld enough to have taken part in the Civil War, but were at 
that time strangely docile. Eventualities are uncertain, and it 
may be the ungodly forces of European malice or the so-called 
yellow peril shall unexpectedly break loose upon our fair land, 
notwithstanding its justice and absolute neutrality, but if so it 
will be an instant call to arms, and soon the war cry of the 
sixties, ‘We are coming, Father Abraham,’ changed only to 
apply to the present Executive, will be heard in stern resolve 
throughout the length and breadth of the Republic, and the 
quick response will be an army so overwhelming in numbers as 
to crush and destroy any possible invading force. It is a 
misnomer to call such intelligent citizenship a mob, as has been 
done by some self-opinionated military critics. The undrilled 
riflemen of Lexington and Concord were effective against 
trained British redcoats, and later, at New Orleans, a small 
force of irregular raw recruits, hastily called together under 
Gen. Jackson, were more than a 10-to-1 match for the trained 
veterans of England. So it has ever been and ever will be 


with the American volunteer when nerved to duty by an intelli- 
gent conviction of the righteousness of his cause. 

“The ‘common people,’ as Lincoln loved to call them, still 
rule in this country, and they can not be deceived or cajoled 


into leaving the plain beaten paths of the Republic; they prefer 
the safe landmarks of the fathers.” 

The contest, intensified by organizations among the people, 
pro and con, on the subject of militarism, grew in force and in- 
terest as the presidential election of 1916 approached. The 
election centered largely upon this point. 

‘The people were for peace. Whether, with or without reason, 
I do not undertake to say, they believed in the claims made by 
the friends of the President that he had kept us out of war, 
and, reasoning from this, they believed he intended to and would 
keep us out of threatening European complications. 

They hailed him as a second George Washington warning his 
countrymen against foreign entanglements. Those who had 
watched his diplomacy in Mexico, and studied or knew of the 
secret John Lind hunt for Huerta’s scalp, were incredulous, but 
they were not strong enough to turn the tide which had set in 
for the reelection of a “ peace President.” 

Kixpecting myself to stand for reelection, as I did, and not 
wishing to be misquoted or misjudged, I sought opportunity to 
place of record my own views on the subject of militarism in 
general. 

Accordingly, on the 23d of March, 1916, during the considera- 
tion of what was known as the Hay bill, to increase the Military 
Establishment, I submitted the following: 

* Mr, Speaker— 

“Four score and seven years ago— 

“Said Abraham Lincoln on the historic field of Gettysburg— 
“our fathers brought forth on this continent a new Nation, conceived 
in = eal and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, 

“Hitherto militarism in varying degrees had ruled the werld 
and the power and influence of the nations had been reckoned 
by the number and strength of their standing armies. From 
feudal lords to kaiser and king the course of empire had been 
marked by blood and iron. The army was a distinct class 
and often overthrew the Government and humiliated the civic 
classes of the peopis. In early times the rank and file were 
quartered in private homes. It was the dominant force, a per- 
manent military establishment, and ordinary citizenship seldom 
rose above the rank of serfdom. King and ermy were the 
government, 
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“ But it was different with the new Nation, thus brought forth 
on the American Continent. Its basic principle rested with 
the people. Its power and strength in peace was to depend upon 
the justice and fair dealing of its citizenship and those who 
might be temporarily selected to exercise the functions of gov- 
ernment. In war its reliance was to be upon a volunteer army, 
called temporarily from the walks of civil life, and to be dis- 
banded and again become an integral part of the citizenship on 
the passing of the exigencies of war. 

“A big standing army in peace, eating up the substance of in- 
dustry, was not to be thought of. It was a reproach in the eyes 
of the men of 1776. 

“Thus was liberty and republican government established in 
the New World. The new Nation, thus constituted, flourished 
and waxed strong. And at Yorktown, where the world’s mili- 
tarism received its first great shock in the surrender of British 
regulars and hired Hessians to the volunteer forces under Wash- 
ington, its form of government and citizen soldiery were vindi- 
cated. 

“Again and again, in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican 
War, this basic principle of free government was attacked and 
repeatedly vindicated. 

“ But the supreme test did not come until civil war shook to 
its foundation this new form of government, and caused Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in this same speech at Gettysburg, to exclaim in 
sorrow: 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 

“It stood the test. ‘A new birth of freedom’ came to the 
Nation at Appomattox. The lessons of that hour and the exam- 
ple of Grant and Lee, great leaders of volunteer armies, in at 
once disbanding their forces and retiring with them to the 
peaceful pursuits of civil life ought for all time to be a warning 
against militarism in every form. 

“For a half century it seemed as if such warning would be 
world-wide and effective. The leaven of American liberty 
gradually worked itself upward and outward around the world. 
Absolute governments became constitutional, and in some nota- 
ble instances, like that of France, purely democratic in form. 
The Russian Duma and the Republic of China may be extreme 
and to some extent doubtful experiments, but they show the 
clear tendency of modern thought away from the militarism of 
the past. 

“But in an evil hour, seizing upon the unhappy war condi- 
tions in Europe, a new propaganda of militarism, under the 
specious name of ‘ preparedness,’ made its appearance in the 
land of Washington and Lincoln, of Grant and Lee. I shall 
not stop to discuss the cause. Be it hysteria or sense, it is 
here in such force as to dominate the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government; and, very naturally, the favored 
few who have been retained in the military service, or at least 
on the pay roll, during the years of peace, assume to possess 
all wisdom and knowledge on this subject. The ideas and ex- 
ample of Grant and Lee are forgotten in the words and seerlike 
suggestions of those who see conflagrations and ‘spark flying’ 
everywhere. 

“But details are unimportant. As Members of Congress, in 
the consideration of the pending bill (H. R. 12766—Hay bill) 
we are up against a condition. The splendid response of Con- 
gress and the country to the recommendations of the President, 
now that actual war exists in Mexico, and the fact that Congress 
has already, by a practically unanimous vote, provided for a 
further enlistment of 20,000 volunteer citizen soldiers, and indi- 
cated its willingness by like unanimity to back the Executive to 
the limit with additional volunteers, now that American lives 
are in actual peril and Old Glory has been wantonly insulted, 
does not seem to abate or modify the zeal of these propagandists 
of militarism. 

“Their grip upon Congress and public sentiment seems to 
tighten. 

“ Leaders on both sides in Congress, in this wild movement to 
revolutionize our form of government, change and alter the basic 
principles of the new Nation brought forth by the fathers in 
1776, have grown excited, dictatorial, and arrogant, and even 
the President, on the theory of preparing for unknown possi- 
bilities, is understood to have demanded that all the business of 
the country in Congress be suspended until a huge Army and 
Navy of royal and monarchical size can be provided for as 2 
permanent, voracious, tax-eating substitute for the volunteer 
citizen soldiery of the Republic, who have heretofore successfully 
defended our country when assailed by both foreign and do- 
mestie foes. 

“We are asked to abandon the beacon lights of experience. 
We are asked to return to the iron age. 
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* Nine-tenths of the present American Congress, in my judg- 
ment, are ready to stand by the President and follow any so- 
called preparedness plans he and his advisers may submit, even 
though some of them may doubt his disinterested motives. They 
are not disposed to be critical or stop to inquire the cause of 
undesirable facts. Congress is moving rapidly, and, although 
much time is wasted in volunteer speech making intended for 
use only in the districts, the time has come for every Member 
to take his position and Jo his duty as he sees it. If he acts 
conscientiously, without personal or political considerations, 
looking only to the practical welfare of his country, he may, 
even if mistaken, calmly face the future conscious of his own 
integrity and without fear of those at home who may be hoping 
to see him submerged politically by a U-boat or mine set for 
the unwary. 

“ Under such conditions what is the duty of a patriotic citizen- 
ship, what the duty of their Representatives in Congress? 

“Answering for myself, with due deference to those who are 
older than I am in service in Congress and those at home who 
may not agree with me in sentiment, I believe it to be my duty 
to so vote and act as to get the best results possible for my 
country out of existing conditions, and keep the old ship of state, 
now rocked in angry seas, as far as possible away from the 
dangerous reefs and swift-moving currents of the present and 
as near as possible to the safe headlands and courses charted 
by the fathers. 

“Accordingly, I shall vote against any and all amendments 
to the pending bill calculated to increase its tendency toward 
militarism and in favor of every one calculated to modify or 
minimize such tendency. Some amendments, like the Kahn 
proposition to more than double the present authorized strength 
of our standing Army, have already been voted down by sub- 
stantial majorities, thus giving hopeful promise of the future. 
The bill itself, as unanimously—in form, at least—recommended 
by the committee, is not a radical measure. It increases the 
peace footing of the Army by only about 40,000 above the num- 
ber at present allowed by law, and this increase is to be gradual. 
Other details, already fully discussed, might be referred to by 
me, but it would only be a waste of time. Suffice it to say that 
the bill as now amended and ready to be voted upon is, in my 
judgment, in the best possible form that antimilitarists can hope 
to have it. My fear is that, although on the floor of the House 
it has been repeatedly called the ‘ President’s bill’ by Chair- 
man Hay, when it goes to the Senate the extreme militarists, 
self-styled preparedists, may be able to induce the Executive to 
look upon it from a different angle and demand that radical, 
almost revolutionary, changes be made.” 

My reelection followed in due course with an increased ma- 
jority. A few voters of my own party with self-exploited 
patriotic ardor, but whose warlike desires seemed to cool off 
when questionnaire day came and the hunt for exemption or 
deferred military classification began, called me a pacifist, but 
their votes were not missed or regretted by me on election 
day. 

During the canvass, although, ike other Members, I remained 
on duty here, I had opportunity to speak on patriotic subjects. 

Once, when the question was up of sending an army into 
Mexico to rescue the imperiled forces under Gen. Pershing, 
sent across the border in search of the bandit Villa, I said: 

“Mr. Speaker, a grave blunder has been made in Mexico by 
the present administration as inexcusable, in my judgment, as 
that at Balaklava, when the ‘Light Brigade’ was ordered to 
useless slaughter. Its ‘watchful waiting’ and its ‘in-again- 
and-out-again’ policy have shown a total want of any definite, 
well-considered purpose, and has been fruitful only of unhappy 
results. : 

“It is regrettable from any patriotic or dignified viewpoint. 
It is explicable only on the theory of seeking partisan ad- 
vantage. 

“But actual war exists, call it what we may, and this, with 
patriots, should silence party differences and political scheming. 
At such a time, like it was with the troopers of the Light 
Brigade when ordered to advance, it is not for American patriots 
now ‘to reason why.’ ‘ Forward’ is the order of the President, 
and this, to my mind, fixes the duty of citizenship. American 
blood has been drawn; American soldiers have been ambushed 
and shot; the American flag has been insulted and American 
citizenship has been outraged beyond endurance or decency. An 
inadequate American force is to-day in peril, if not already an- 
nihilated, on foreign soil, and the Commander in Chief of the 
Army, made so by the Constitution and the suffrages of the 
people, asks of Congress authority to call our State reserves to 
the colors. It is not a time for partisan thought or accusation. 

“There is no middle grotnd for patriotism either at the White 
House or among the people. 
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“Tam emphatically a man of peace. War is abhorrent. Al- 


though only a private soldier in the Civil War, I saw enough 
of its horrors to know that Gen. Sherman was right when 
his blunt speech he said it was hell. 

“But peace may be purchased too dearly 


i 


Loss 


of honor and 


self-respect in a nation or individual is the beginning of the 
end, and I shall not knowingly be a party to such a beginnings 
“As for myself, I have no apologies to 1 lake for my supp rt of 
this resdlution. The tocsin of war has sounded for my country 
and this is a signal to me to sink party differences. and figura. 
tively speaking at least, join the colors. What boots it if we 
have a Democratic administration? What boots it if he has 
made serious mistakes in his past Mexican policy? What boots 
it if his partisan followers are seeking to coin political ad 
tage out of the discharge of simple, plain, patriotic duties? 
What boots it to whom the honors of succes hall fall when 
Old Glory returns in honor from Mexican soil? We are all 
Americans, and patriotism should not have any dividing party 


lines, Only the selfish and self-seeking think otherwise.” 

Again, May 1, 1916, when a determined effort was made in the 
House to fix a time for the withdrawal of American 
in the Philippines and haul down Old Glory in the 
protested as follows: 

“Humanity, national honor, and the solemn trust assumed by 
our Government at the close of the Spanish-American Wat 
bid the abandonment of the Philippines at least until the N 
shall have discharged its full duty to the native islande 


; 
IPyTi nie 


Orient, I 


pointed out by President McKinley in his last message to Con- 
gress, in which he called the Philppines the ‘wards of t 
a 


ation,’ and further explained that 


4% 


“Our obligation as guardian was not lightly assumed It 


be otherwise than honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all to benefit tt 
who have come under our fostering care It is our duty so to tre 
them that our flag may be no less beloved in the mountains of L 
and the fertile zones of Mindan: 10 and Negros than if t home nil 
that there as here it shall be the revered sym! of | rt enti 


ment, and progress in every avenue of development. 


“With Old Glory thus raised in the Orient, we are asked 
to-day—almost commanded by the Executive—to order it hauled 
down, furled, and laid away, as was the first American flag 
raised in Hawaii and afterwards taken down by order of a 
former Chief Executive of the same party faith, only to be 
again raised in honor when the Republican Party came into 
power. Gem of the Pacific, no American to-day with an o 
of red blood in his veins thinks of abandoning this island 

“T can not with my convictions of duty aid in the sacri f 
national honor proposed by this bill. The Am flag, « : 


raised in honor, shall never be lowered in dishonor by my vote 





while I remain a Member of the American Congres I would 
rather resign at once and let some one of easy conscience take 
my place who can substitute expediency and sycophancy f 
national honor and duty. 

“IT propose in my vote to-day to stand by the administrat 
of President McKinley in its settlement of the Spanish-A 
ican War; stand by his soul, heart, and conscience, as I knew 
and understood them from intimate personal association i 
the man, and by the wise councilors of state whose advice he 
sought, and by the Congress of the people to w! , in a consti- 
tutional way, he made recommendations, but r sought to 
dominate or control.” 

As election day approached and signs of Republican success 
began to multiply, Democratic leaders grew apprehensive and, 
throwing civil-service rules to the wind, rushed the campaign 


with reckless energy. 

As illustrating conditions in my own district, 
speech in the Recorp of September 7, 1916: 

“Mr. Speaker, the leading Democratic newspaper of my di 
trict, published by a corporation whose president is postma 
in its principal city, recently attacked my vote against the 


I quote from a 


Sen- 


ate amendment to the House naval bill, which, according to 
the statements of this paper, provided for the construction of 
157 new American war vessels, suggesting further that t! 


President, who not long ago said we already have an effici 
‘Navy, had his heart in the measure and used his influence to 
bring about its passage, adding with usual partisan zeal that I 


would be ‘called to explain’ my vote, and that I ‘would have 
to step aside and let a younger man take my place,’ indicating 
that such younger man was to be my present Den 
opponent. 


citizen, 


“Believing it the right, in fact duty, of every good 
whether friendly or otherwise, in or out of the Government 
service, to call upon his Congressman for an explanation of any, 
of his votes, if desired, I promptly acted on the suggestion and 
sent to the paper my explanation, expecting naturally it would 
be given the same publicity as the attack on my vote, although 
in this expectation I was disappointed. 


30) 


“It follows substantially: 

“* Whether or not the President Is in favor of this colossal 
increase in naval expenditures, greater in amount than ever 
before proposed in any Government on earth in war or peace, 
is not and can not be known wntil the bill reaches him for 
Executive action, 

“*The Army bill, Just vetoed, was in like manner put forward 
by his friends in the House as one of his pet measures without 
any thought of a veto. Democratic leaders seemed to speak for 
him with authority, and, being a conservative measure, it met 
with little opposition on either side of the Chamber, or else- 
where until the Senate largely increased it, followed by a 
presidential veto,’ ” 

“*Anyone reading the details of this bill, with the added Sen- 
ate amendments, must realize that by it a new and distinct un- 
American class, Independent of the people, is formed in this 
country with a provision for its continuance years after the 
hoped-for change of administration shall take place by the in- 
auguration of President Hughes in March of next year. 

“*A shade of doubt is also cast upon the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent, if he really does favor this great and increasing naval ex- 
penditure, by the fact that the keels of a number of war ships, 
long ago authorized by Congress, have not been laid or begun 
by this administration, and the certainty that this program can 
not be completed until 1920. Facing this condition, and with 
this knowledge, with signs of peace on every hand, as stated by 
the President, how should I have voted? Of course, I could 
have dodged or not voted as did other Members according to 
the Recorp, some doubtless for fear of just such newspaper 
attacks as have been made upon me. But I never dodged a duty 
in my life and am too old to begin. I admit mistakes, but no 
fair-minded man or woman ever charged me with evasion, The 
only choice, therefore, left to me was to follow my own convic- 
t'ons and vote as I did with the minority, ineluding Mr. 
Kircnrn, majority leader, and such sturdy Republican leaders 
as CAnrsect, of Kansas, and Lenroor, of Wisconsin, instead of 
with the majority, certain as it was of success, and exultant 
under the leaderhip of the Democratic chairman of the Naval 
Committee and the Republican minority leader. I am on record 
as a conservative and in favor of honest neutrality, but have 
supported every war measure asked for by the President with- 
out a thought of partisan advantage accruing to him, except the 
present proposition, if he be in fact in favor of it.’” 

Klection day came, The Republican slump in Ohio and Cali- 


fornia resulted disastrously to the party, but I was reelected in 
my district, plucked from the burning, so to speak, much to the 
chagrin of local Democrats and the few voters I have referred 
to of my own party who claimed I was too slow stepping for 


their warlike souls. German atrocities continued. Sparks 
from the European battle flelds began to fly in every direction. 
The militant spirit of America was aroused as the Germans 
ndded horror to horror. The Lusitania was sunk. U-boat 
warfare was extended ruthlessly to noncombatants, women, 
and children, Honor, self-respect, and manly chivalry left but 
one course to pursue. The President followed that course and 
a very large majority of this Congress followed him. The 
result Is glorious history. 

That no one, friend or foe, in my district might longer pre- 
tend to be in doubt as to my views, I rose in the House April 5, 
1917, when the declaration of war was under consideration, and 
in a brief speech explained the impossibility as I saw it of 
America attempting longer to play the role of neutrality. Fur- 
ther dalliance seemed like Inviting attack; seemed like an 
admission that “we were too proud to fight.” 

I quote substantially In full: 

“Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolution as a patriotic 
duty; I shall vote for it in the same spirit with which over a 
half century ago I offered my young manhood to my country on 
a similar call from President Lincoln. 

“T shall vote for it because our present duly elected Chief 
Magistrate has said to us in effect that he has exhausted all 
proper means of avoiding war with a nation which happily here- 
tofore has been at peace with us during all our national life. 
As the President has well said, ‘It is a most fearful thing to 
lead this great peaceful people into war’; but his is the re- 
sponsibility ; our duty in a sénse is of lesser degree—that com- 
mon to all official and patriotic citizenship. 

“T represent a district in which there are many so-called pa- 
cifists, sturdy, rugged, conscientious believers in the peaceful 
doctrines of William Penn; nonresistants, if you please, and yet 
men and women of the type of martyrs, unafraid in any human 
presence. I honor them, Family traditions and teaching point 
me in the same direction, and yet, as in the lurid days of the 
Civil War, placing country above family ties or personal consid- 
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erations, I must respond to duty as I understand it—answer the 
call of the President and stand by him in matters of imme. 
diate concern, such as the resolution we are now considering, 
reserving only matters of conscience and the future exercise of 
deliberation and Judgment on doubtful governmental policies 
which may or may not arise after the exigencies of the hour shall 
have passed. 

“ With me it is not a matter of excitement or hysteria caused 
by warpropagandists or aroused by the more serious and burning 
words of the President. I do not agree in sentiment with all 
he has said. I have felt that absolute neutrality, even to the 
extent of an embargo on the shipment of arms and ammunition 
to belligerents, was the duty of this great Republic, and I am 
loath to waver in judgment in this respect. But I fear we are 
approaching a condition where not to stand by the President— 
elected for four years by the people and the only one we have or 
can have in the present emergency—-would be like attempting to 
tie the hands and embarrass the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, a thing which I feel no Member of Congress ought to be 
expected to do in such an hour of national peril. 

“This does not mean that all Members of Congress should 
follow him in extreme ideas for the future, such as the construc- 
tion of big battleships in large numbers which can not possibly 
be put in commission until after present dangers are past, or in 
big standing armies for the future formed by compulsory military 
training; in other words, abandoning the ideals of the Republic 
for the reactionary ideals of monarchy. My hope has been that 
permanent peace and disarmament might come together.” 

The declaration was full and complete. It solemnly pledged 
to the winning of the war all the resources, men and money, 
of the most powerful Nation on earth, leaving details and 
methods of execution to the future action of the President and 
Congress. 

Presumably the traditions of the Republic were to be pre- 
served ; they had stood the crucial tests of five successful wars. 

The volunteer system of organizing armies was not an ex- 
periment with free, patriotic, self-governing peoples, It had 
been tried and not found wanting. It was based upon man as 
a responsible, thinking being, while the opposite or conscript 
system reckons with him more as a physical force. 

The inherent right of a free citizen to volunteer and fight in 
defense of his country had never before been questioned. It 
seemed as well recognized and as sacred as the right to defend 
one’s person or family when attacked. 

But new light and wisdom were professedly said to have come 
to the President and his advisers from “ experts on both sides 
of the water,” as they were aptly termed by the President him- 
self, and thereupon the traditions of the Republic and the ex- 
perience of its founders and defenders in past wars were ignored. 

Congressional action was necessary to give sanction to this 
innovation, and a sharp controversy arose. It raged for days 
with rare earnestness In the House, backed by the administra- 
tion, but finally the policy of conscription, sugar-coated as 
selection, won, and the volunteer system was discredited for the 
first time in the history of the Republic. 

The new system, selective drafting, has proven 4 success, 
judged by the only standard permissible in war—success itself. 
It is not now a subject of discussion; believers in the old tradi- 
tions of the fathers and the volunteer system are silenced, 

But what it may lead to in the hazy realms of the future can 
not now be told. Whether or not it means the entering upon 
a broader, more liberal, and more genuibpely republican policy 
than that of Washington and Lincoln, leading eventually to the 
consummation of the higher ideals of a free world, must for 
the present remain a matter of conjecture. He who rules and 
must reign, onvearth as in heaven, alone can tell. My hope and 
prayer is for its success, although admitting a fear that some 
time in the years to come, in an unguarded moment, some im- 
perialistic believer in big standing armies and big military 
establishments, like Napoleon or Caesar, may appear on horse- 
back and seek to lead a confiding people backward and wrench 
from them the fair fruits of liberty won by our armies of to-day 
at such fearful sacrifice. 

Hlaving, as stated, honestly and in good faith as a Representa- 
tive in Congress contended for the volunteer system, I deem it 
only proper on this occasion to let the printed Recorn fully 
explain. I have no apologies to make for my votes, nor desire 
to conceal my beliefs on this or any other public question, 

On April 25, 1917, a few days after war was declared, the 
House having under consideration the bill (EI. R. 3545) to au- 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment by volunteer enlistments, which had been re- 
ported with a favorable recommendation by the Military Com- 
mittee, a motion was made to strike out this volunteer feature 
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and substitute In its place one authorizing conscription or com 
pulsory military service, I said: 

“Mr, Chairman, I can not vote for this bill if its volunteering 
features are stricken out as proposed. I will vote for it if such 
features are retained, out of deference to the judgment of the 
President, assuming that his wishes are correctly reported to us 
by the war journals and by those of our House leaders who are 
supposed to speak for him, although some of its other provisions, 
its colossal magnitude, its suggestions of close foreign coopera 
tion and possible future entanglements, contrary to American 
ideals and contrary to the thought of many Members of the 
House when they voted for the declaration of war believing, 
us they did at the time, it was to be an American war, waged by 
American volunteer soldiers in defense of American rights ruth- 
lessly invaded by the German Kaiser, as set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s address. Members of Congress of all parties were willing 
to trust the management of such a war to the President and his 
official advisers under American plans, not expecting them to 
resort to royal ways or royal advice. 

“ Consideration of my own duty, therefore, in regard to the 
measure has been largely confined to the question of conscrip 
iion without first giving the citizen, able and willing to serve 
his country, an opportunity to volunteer in its defense when- 
ever or however it may be attacked. Conscription, without such 
opportunity, is, in my Judgment, unrepublican and un-American, 
It is a stigma upon patriotism. Its advocates are fundamen 
tally wrong in their basic conceptions. They declaim loudly 
about universal military service being the duty of every citizen 
of the State, but they strangely omit to mention the fact that in 
n Republic the people are the State and that therefore the duty 
they proclaim is but the ordinary reciprocal obligations of good 


citizenship, universal and binding alike upon all who would 
enjoy the blessings of a republican form of government. It is 


n proud privilege, a freeman’s heritage, a most sacredly guarded 
right of the citizen to voluntarily join his copatriots in defense 
of their common country when assailed without being con- 
scripted or unjustly classed with the unwilling or unworthy. 
Conscription implies involuntary servitude by force, a stigma 
not to be put upon the patriotic citizenship of a Republic except 
ing only when the volunteer system fails to produce satisfuctory 
results, 

“ This has been the rule of the Republic ever since its founda- 
tion, It has brought victory and never defeat to the Stars 
and Stripes. Its virtue has never heretofore been questioned. 
Sut it is now said a great emergency has arisen and that there 
is no time to study the historic lessons of our own Republic, 
founded by George Washington and his compeers, and that, 
therefore, American traditions and ideals must be abandoned 
and the old, old lights of the world invoked for our own imme- 
diate guidance, 

“A great IMnglish general, hero of nine wars and first British 
officer to meet the German line, according to reports in our war 
journals, tells us that the volunteer system is a failure. But 
his viewpoint is from that of a monarchy; he speaks for the 
citizenship of a kingdom, not of a republic. A study of some 
of the great battles of our Civil War, fought by volunteer sol 
diers, Federals and Confederates, might tell a different story. 

“The wheels of progress and thought are to be turned back- 
ward toward militarism, backward toward a condition which 
our modern Secretary of War, in his letter to Chairman Denr, 
calls a ‘philosophy.’ So be it. This bill with its elastic volun- 
leering feature provides for Just such supposed contingency, but 
it places the responsibility where it justly belongs—with the 
President. The House committee has wisely provided that 

‘In the event the President decides that such additional force or forces 
shall not have been effectually raised under the call for volunteers as 
herein provided the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise 
by draft as herein provided, organize, and equip an additional force 
500,000 enlisted men, or such part or parts thereof as he may at 
time deem necessary. 

“ No limitation as to time is put upon this power of the Presi 
dent. If in his judgment conditions exist warranting it, he has 
power to so order at any time after volunteering begins. It is 
left discretionary with him; he is the sole judge, and the bill 
does not seek to restrain this exercise of Executive power. 

“ Karly after the election of the President last fall, induced 
largely by the ery that ‘he kept us out of war,’ [ resolved, as 
i matter of patriotic duty, to stand by his administration in 


of 
any 


so far as conscience would permit. I resolved in my humble 
Way, waiving all conditions not vital to conscience, to fol- 
low his leadership. I have tried in this respect to be true 


to my country’s best interest according to the light God has 
given me, 

“In this spirit I voted approval of the ill-starred expeditions 
into Mexico, although not entirely convinced that the Taft pol- 
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embargo on the shipment of 
Rio Grande and keeping the 
north bank ready to protect 


icy was wrong in declaring an 
arms and ammunition the 
American Army encamped on the 


aAcTOSS 


and defend American life and property from any and all 
assailants. 

‘Il voted without question for the President's modest recom- 
mendations, as originally made, for increasing our Army, rely 
ing, like a majority of American voter upon | campaign 
promises, 

“IT voted to sustain him in his German diplomati etter 
writing, believing it to be in line with a well-considered p y 
of avoiding actual rupture with a great ion with whiel ’ 


had been at peace all our national life 5 
“T voted approval of his severance of diplomatic relatior 
although I felt some hesitation, thinking possibly the necessity 


might have been avoided by a little stricter adherence to our 
announced policy of neutrality and the exercise of more 
real diplomacy in dealing with the German Embassy at W; 


ington 

“I voted for the authority asked by the President and h i! 
visers to arm American merchant 
man submarines, which now on all 
useless waste of patriotism 


to defend against Ger 
seems to have been a 


vessels 
hands 
might lene 


‘T voted, with confessed misgivings as to where it 


us, but In accordance with my desire to patriotically stand hy 
the President, for the $7,000,000,000 appropriation asked to carry 
on the war, the immensity of which is staggering and he 0 


paratlel in history. 


“1 have expressed my willingness to vote for this bill givir 


as it does, to the President an absolute war power greate an 
that ever conferred upon king or potentate, saving only that 
over the life and death of the subject, if only the ideals of the 
Republic and its founders can be preserved in a land where 
now none but free men live 

*T can not follow the President in this 

‘1 criticize no one who differs vith me 

*T answer only to my consclence, to my ideas of an overruling 


Providence, feeling that | am immune from the embittered 
charge of political self-seeking hurled agninst Members of the 
Hiouse, not expecting again to be a candidate for Congress and 
having no ambition except to do my duty Giod gives me to 
see it during this Congress, the most important parliamentary 
body ever assembled in the history of the world, I shall hope, 
however, if L live until March 4, 1919, to take home to my con 
stituents a clear conscience and a pair of clean hands [Ap 
plause. |” 

A few days afterwards when it became apparent that the 1 
tion to amend the bill would carry, April 2S, the Recorp Tt 
I made this further suggestion : 

As this discussion draws to a close it lias become apparent 
that the American volunteer system, successful heretofor ' 
all our wars, is to be stricken down. The conscription s em 
is to be substituted in its place us the future military pol 
the Republic by influences powerful enough in this House to 
override the earnest pleadings of our honored Speaker, fe 
Speaker CaNNon, the chairman of both the Military and Naval 
Committees, the majority leader, Mr. Kirerut Dr. Fy MI} 
Monpect, Mr. Camrnens of han and many other leaders of 
experience and conscience 

“T desire to a last ord on thi ubjeet to fellow Members 
of thi Liouse, whose goo OpPlLhionis l value, and to mys 
stituents. If a law favoring conscription and leading to perma 
nent militarism be enacted, IL shall stamd ready to vote full 
power to the President to exhaust, If necessary, all the resources 
of a brave, free people, all the resources of the Government 
in men and money, to bring the war to a successful couclu 
sion.” 

The roll was called, the vote taken, und the record made up. 

I stand by it, and, since then, following my expressed purpose 
have conscientiously given support to the big Army supply bills 
and other war measures asked for by the President. Some of 
them have been colossal and startling, staggering, in fact, to 


plain people like myself; but, like Stephen Decatur of old, I 
have tried to be for my country, right or wrong. His, however, 


in large measure has been the responsibility, and now that 


tory has come, is it remarkable that a corresponding feeling 
personal triumph should affect the President himself, who efter 
all is much like the rest of us, merely human? If velcome, 
so far as I am concerned, to break all previous presidential 
records for absence from the country and sit f f lhe 
wishes, at the head of the most wonderful peace confet he 
world has ever known or will kno gain. Hf ‘ wy 
well claim for him this honor and this distinction, 
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Perish, therefore, any thought that he goes abroad secking 
on foreign soll only the plaudits and Mmelight glory of a world 
now wholly freed from bondage and not for the expressed object 
of finally achieving for mankind his high hopes and ideals. 

Let us be just to the Executive head of the Nation even though 
we do not agree with him in polities or in matters of taste and 
official detall in the office he temporarily holds. 

The decisions of this peace conference are likely to be just 
and be final for all time. It will no doubt seek to render to 
OCoesar the things which are Cesar’s, and may God in his wisdom 
be with America in her efforts.to return to normal conditions. 


She did not enter the war for conquest; her public men are not | 


now exploiting, as the newspapers report some of the representa- 
tives of the allied powers, the billions expected to be exacted as 


their separate indemnity from the German people, hor are we | 


proclaiming in advance of the meeting of the peace conference 
that America will insist upon or accept any particular world 
privilege such as reported of England by King George's premier 
to the effect that her ancient claim of right will be revived and 
unalterably insisted upon to maintain in peace or war a fleet 
powerful enough to dominate the world. Shades 
Forge, Yorktown, and New Orleans! 
thoughts remain in the shadows where they belong and where 
they have been since 1812? It is an unhappy time to revive 
memories of the past. Al questions between the allies or with 


America should be held in abeyance, at least until they can be | 


The Talleyrand diplomacy of 
Versailles. 


discussed in friendly conference. 
Vienna must not be repeated at 
to the future peace of the world. 

The pathway of America from temporary autocracy, from 
absolute war power temporarily lodged in the Executive, back 
to plain republican simplicity is fraught with dangers seen and 
unseen: it is a long and rugged road, but in the final destiny of 
the world its success or failure must be the real test of human 
liberty. It will reveal the final strength or weakness of American 
institutions. We have reached the crossroads of destiny. 

Partisan scheming for or selfish criticism of the President in 
av hour like this is little short of treason to American ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, I have little further to add to the report of my 
stewardship, I have not, as you and my fellow Members of Con- 
gress know, sought the limelight or had special hobbies to explolt 
on the floor of the House or in the public press. My individual 
acquaintance in the press gallery is almost negligible, although 
duly appreciative of this powerful third house of Congress. I 
have not sought notoriety in any way; my time has been fully 
occupied by the plain duties of a Congressman, 

Besides necessary attention to the local requirements of a dis- 
trict of great and varied industrial interests, my general com- 
mittee work has been sufficient to keep me busy, except when 
the House has been in session for busmess. My record of at- 
tendance on the daily sessions is good. I have been a willing, 
patient listener, but as a speaker I have been somewhat modest 
and unobtrusive—a rare combination, I may say, without intend- 
ing offense in this House. 

My committee work, although important and wholly selected 
by others for me, has not been of the kind conducive to floor 
prominence, The iron-bound rule of seniority in service, not in 
experience or years, has kept me off the only committee—the 
Judicilary—in harmony with my whole life work, but personally 
T can not say that I regret it. It may have been for the best in 
my case, certainly has been for many of my constituents, com- 
rades of the old and comrades of the new Army, for whom T have 
been able to labor with greater diligence; but I express the 
hope that in the Sixty-sixth Congress it will, like the autocracy 
of the Kaiser, be utterly destroyed. It has no place in o free, 
open forum of the people. It is a relic of the old absolutism of 
the Spenker, happily and timely snuffed out in the Sixty-first 
Congress. 

In this age cards must be played face upward on the table. 

Modesty, Mr. Speaker, is said somewhere to bespeak one’s 
merit; and if this be so, then I claim title to a certificate of 
merit from this House. Speech making merely for the sake of 
being heard has not been my role. By my acts and my votes I 
am willing to be Judged by my constituents. My votes are of 
record; I have never dodged unless absent on account of sick- 
ness or other sufficient cause. ° 

Outside of my support of war and patriotic measures, my 
votes will show that I have stood for the general uplift and 
encouragement of my fellow men, stood for moral righteousness 
and reform whenever or however presented. 

Modestly I have tried to remember the unselfish dream of the 
poet: 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 


of Valley | 
’ ' r co ( vay oo ‘ < a . s ‘ ' 
Can not such disquieting } my mmunication of December 30, and also a condensation 


It might be fatal 
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Telegraphs and Telephones. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. MOON, 


OF TENNDSSHE, 
Ix tae Hovse or Representatives, 
Tucsday, January 7, 1919. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me, | 
insert the following letter and synopsis by Theodore N. Vai! 
discussing the telegraph and telephone systems and the wisdon 
of the union of the two, and Government ownership of the same: 

New York, January 8, 1919. 
Tion, Joun A, Moon, 
Chairman Committec on the 
Post Ofices and Post Roads, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sre: Inclosed please find corrected proof sheets of 


the contents, 

Sincerely, yours, Tmmopore N. Var. 
Decemaprr 80, 1918. 
Hon. Joun A, Moon, Chairman 

Commitiee on the Post Ofice and Post Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sm: Your letter, inclosing House bill 868 and letter 
of the Postmaster General relating thereto requesting m 
views, is received. 

It is my assumption that the request covers my views upon 
the broad question of a proper solution of the problems o| 
the electrical transmission of intelligence by any means ani 
under such an organization or such policy as will bring abou 
the greatest possible extending and broadening of its useful 
ness under the present state of the art and also insure tho 
greatest possible future development. 

It is admitted that the great utilities of tnterchange and 
intercommunication, which have been so largely instrumental! 
in the great development of the economie and social world 
and upon which the progress and continuity of such develop 
ment depends, are suffering from the application and inter 
pretation of existing laws concerning control and regulation, 
and as the proposed bill calls for some plan of organization || 
is also my assumption that my views should also cover some 
suggestions as to the underlying features of a curative solution 
of the question of control and regulation, 

It is not my understanding that this bill is a Government 
ownership and operating measure, but its purpose is to 
sufficient time to prepare and present to Congress a specilic 
proposition for the reorganization on some basis which will work 
for efficiency and economy of all the international and intra 
national wire systems operated and controlled from the United 
States. There would seem to be no question as to the wisdom 
of such an attempt. 

A thoroughly considered, well-thought-out solution can not bo 
prepared under pressure or in a short time. 

We know the “don'ts” in unmodified government operation, 
and the “don'ts” in unrestricted private operation, and the 
“don'ts” in our present uncorrelated, uncoordinated contro! 
and regulation, and these should be the guides. 

The solution Involves new economic practices of which there 
is little or no direct experience. 

It is recognized that in the interests of the public advantage 
the utilities should not be returned to the owners without some 
correction of the existing deficiencies in regulation and control. 

Under the present status of Government operation and con- 
trol little can be done toward the ultimate solution which must 
take place which will not have to be undone when the period 
of control ends and the systems are again subjected to the pres- 
ent interpretation and application of existing laws. 

It would seem as very desirable for the country that time 
should be given for such a solution. It would also seem, in 
simple justice to the owners of the existing systems, that during 
that period whatever is done by and with the consent of the 
companies interested and of the public authorities toward par- 
tial unification of the wire systems should be exempted from 
the application of existing laws. 

My position upon Government ownership and operation has 
been repeatedly and unmistakably expressed, 

Unmodified Government ownership and operation is no solu- 
tion because of the absence of essential factors to eflicient 
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operation, such as continuity of administration and consequent 
lack of opportunity for the full fruition of Incentive and initia 
tive, lack of rewards both in large opportunity for promotion 
and such compensation as will retain those of the organization 
who have developed qualifications and accomplishment against 
the rewards afforded in private industry. 

Neither is unregulated or uncontrolled private ownership and 
operation a solution of the opportunity for selfish 
exploitation, 

Between these extremes there must be found a solution, 


because 


The great diMculty will be to settle upon a solution which 
will not leave opportunity for, and perpetuate in some other 
form the same evils which now exist in, the multiplicity of un 
correlated, irresponsible, complex, contradictory, and overlap- 
ping forms of control or regulation, or leave opportunity for un 
judicial and biased action or selfish aggression, 

There is, however, in my opinion, a possibility of a simple, 
plete, and satisfactory solution. 

There is without doubt an opportunity for a great piece of 
beneficial and constructive work by combining and coordinating 
all the various existing utility services, or those that are comple 
mentary and supplementary, into one or more well-balanced sys- 
tems, the extent of which should be determined by the nature 
of the service, by the extent of the service rendered, and by 
commercial, geographic, economic reasons; and by combining in 
n direct manner, and as far as possible divorced from political 
or partisan or class influence, the requisite power and authority 
of the Federal Government expressed in a mandate to equilibrate 
revenue, operating costs, and capital charges, with an operating 
organization adapted to the requirements of the service, and 
based on the methods which experience, enterprise, and opera- 
tion in the Industrial world have shown to be effective, efficient, 
and economical, 

Government control and regulation and restrictions need the 
same cure that our utilities do—combination, coordination, co 
operation—* one system ” interdependent and interrelating, with 
n single or coordinated responsible control over all similar 
utilities, and over all the factors that make for operation, for 
continuity, for permanence, for efficiency and success, and 
nbove all there must be recognition of the fact that neither 
labor, management, nor capital is independent of the others, 
und that neither can permanently get any benefit at the sacrifice 
of the others, and that permanent maintenance of operating 
organization depends upon reasonable rewards for the actual 
contribution of euch to the work. 

ELECTRICAL 

Facilities for interchange of intelligence or ideas by electrical 
transmission are substantially different from facilities for other 
interchange, in that nothing tangible is transmitted or trans- 
ported; the transmission is a series of electric vibrations or 
interruptions, totally dissimilar to transportation of 
letters, passengers, in which the actually tangible thing is car 
ried in bulk or in quantity and can be handled or transferred ; 
and the vehicle or the train of vehicles in which it is carried 
is the nearest to a unit of transportation. 

All utilities of transportation can be divided up into systems 
of greater or less extent. In through passenger or freight sery 
ice there is a limit to direct continuous transit due to the 
methods and machinery and facilities of transportation, In 
telegraphy the more direct and continuous the transmission 
the more perfect the service, but In the telephone service direct 
and continuous transmission is essential to any service. In all 
other utilities of intercommunication the transmission or trans- 
portation must be from one point to some other point and need 
not be continuous, direct, or necessarily over the same system. 
Telephone transmission, however, must be direct and con- 
tinuous; it is an actual conversation between two parties. The 
connection must be continuous, direct, and over the same sys- 
tem. This introduces an essential prerequisite to service in 
telephony which dees not exist in any other public service. 

The transmitting currents of the telegraph and telephone are 
similar in many of their features, but the telegraph transmits 
vibrations or interruptions of current which are translated 
into letters and written words, while the telephone transmits 
vibrations or partial interruptions of the current which tin 
themselves form the spoken word. 

It has developed early in the evolution of the telephone service 
that while there were common features in the technique, the 
service rendered was entirely distinct, each having its own par- 
ticular fleld, not competitive but complementary. Long before 
the common use of the wire plant for both purposes was de- 
veloped the advantage of a combined system of telegraph and 
telephone under one contro! was recognized, 


com- 


TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCER, 


goods, 
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I he ideal of one wire system. untversal (national), inter 
pendent, Inlercommunicatin innate one control, has been 
Sistently pursued by the Bell em, ag he ery of monom 
and usurpation and charges of aggression and se-called comp 
tion. This ideal has been conipletely vindicated in that one s\ 
tem Is now recognized as the only method fe comprehensiv 
telephone service, and is now bel urged ‘ n 
instead of being opposed. 

The combination of the telephone and tel \ (ems, \ ’ 
was undertaken by the Bell system but set aside under t 
pretation and the application of existing laws. di nm matrater 
the short time of its existence the advantag 

In 19090 it was thought that o creat public benet stile 
obtained from the union of the telephone and t raph and 
by gradually utilizing all wires for both purpose nd by mal 
ing one plant serve for beth purpos the maintenat 
organization, and above all the depreciation, which Is vers 
in open-wire systems, of one plant could be saved Wi 
immediate utilization of one plant fer both purposes wo 
quire reconstruction and rearrangement of faciliti \ ’ 


would be too costly and make too much disturbance, the ultinin 
utilization would be made in the ordinary course of maintena: 
and reconstruction in the course 


of a few years with litth 
and no disturbance, It was, however, immediately possible to 
make every one of the 10,000,000 telephone stations day and n 
telegraph stations and thus reduce the number of tel pl 
offices which were maintained at a lo and to expedite anid 
cheapen delivery of messages beyond the delivery districts or tn 
the country; and it was also possible to introduce some 
forms of cheap deferred service 

The wire system of the future will be one nation wide 


under single control, by or over which direct connection can be 


established between any two places for the electrical transn 
sion of any communication or of the spoken word: and e\ 
individual place will be the center of the tem for tran i 
in any direetion to the limit of transmission 

The science of Industrial application of eleetricity In 
as new as the telephone The whole telephone art had to be 
created; it did not exist, nor was there, as Is usual in \ 
enterprises, nuything analogous to it upon which to base aetion 
and policy It was necessary from the very beginning of th 
telephone development by the Bell system to maintain a 
earch investigation experimental departinent At first small 
and inconspicuous, but extremely alert and wide awake, it ha 
grown into one of the largest laboratories of the applicat 
science to Industrial development in the world, and ener the 
services of a large number of the most eminent scientist he 
are devoting themselves to the unfolding of natural law rel 
phenomena and thelr application to the art of eleetrical tras 
mission of intelligence. To this branch or department 
the fact that this country leads the world tn that art, and 
work has made possible a continuous reduction in the ave e 
charges per unit of service through the savin In cost of op 
tion, equipment, construction, et It j estimated that tl 
present savings over methods prevailing not mat ent i 
operation and construction amount to { f YOO00.000) a 
year, 

The marked development which justified the early belie ’ 
the conmon factors of telephonic und telegraphic evolution was 
the superimposing on the telephone wire imultaneous telegraph 


transmission—now so developed that all toll line 
are being or can be used for the dual purpose 
tude of other Improvements was the twisted pair wire circuit 
which neutralized extraneous noises induced by high-voltage 
electric power or light transmission and by static currents which 


of any length 
Among the multi 


are so deadly and so limit the usefulness of wireless trans 
sion; and the multiple switchboard, which made tmmediate con 
nections possible in exchange service; these two have con 
tributed more than any other two things to make exchanee and 
long-line service popular and practicable. 

The development of the utilization of plant and the s« 
new uses both for telephone and telegraph were contin: 

The multiplexing of the telegraph side of the telephorn 
the phantom telephone circuit by which a third telephon 
cult cou) d be superimposed on every two telephone cireult 
two very important results. The studies and observations on 
applied telephone practice may be said to ha reatly el 
ened, and to have revolutionized apparatus and operating meth 
ods, each few years. The distance of transm on thi t 
acrial and underground cables was extended from a fe miles 
to 500 rniles, and now It is certain of being extended to 1,000 
miles or more, This will ultimately be productive of great 
economy on leads carrying a large number of wires and of at 








of 


efficiency In bridging districts where there is frequent occu 
rence of destructive sleet and wind storms, The reduction of 
the size of the wire and the weight of copper required in the 
transmission cireults not only greatly reduced the cost of mate 
rial but made it possible to use In the underground conduits 
cables with as high as thirty times the number of circuits for 
which they were originally Intended, When we consider that 
there are over 20,000,000 miles ef copper wire in uxe and the re 
duction in weight to one-half or even one-quarter of what was 
formerly needed, the saving can be appreciated, When we 
realize that the undergreund conduits for the telephone cables 
have over $100,000,000, some idea of the saving in con- 
struction through inereased capacity can be formed, Open- 
wire transmission was developed from a somewhat indifferent 
transmission from New York to Chicago requiring special term! 
nals in exchanges to commercial transmission across the contl- 
nent from any exchange terminal, and at the same time It was 
made possible to run the long-distance cireults through the under- 
ground exchange systems and not around them, as was the 
practice, 

Karly in 1015, after several years of experimenting, research, 
and investigation, wireless or radio telephoning was made a 
practical demonstrated success. Through the courtesy and as- 
sistance of our Navy Department in giving us the use of the 
Arlington wireless station and the cooperation of naval off 
clals the yolce was transmitted by radio from Arlington, Va., 
to Paris and Hawall by radio transmission, where were sta 
tioned members of the research department of the Bell system. 
The Secretary of the Navy from his office talked by wire and 
wireless to the commander of a war vessel off Hatteras, as did 
also the commandant from Mare Island, Cal., by transcontinental 
wire and radio. This radio has been most useful in our late 
war. Through the cooperation of officers of the Signal Corps 
and the experts of the Bell system it has been adapted to com- 
munication between aeroplanes In the alr and between them 
and ground stations, and it was used with great effect In locating 
hidden guns, in communicating the aero observations of the 
effect of bombardments, and so ferth. It was also of great serv 
ice in the submarine warfare. It is now possible to establish, 
and had it not been for the interruption caused by the war there 
would have been in operation, a combination of aero and wire 
transmission between the land exchanges and vessels off the 
coast, 

A method of multiplex typewriter transmission has been de- 
veloped which many thwes augments the telegraphic capacity of 
the wires, and only recently the practical application of a 
method of multiplex telephony, the result of the work of years, 
has been made, by which four or more telephone circuits can 
be superimposed on the regular telephone circuit; and, curiously 
enough, the transmission over the superimposed cireults is su- 
perior to that ever the regular circult. It is not a valuable but 
an interesting scientific feature that it is pessible for two people 
at one end of the circult to talk to each other via a distant 
polut over the same circuit. 

These great developments of the utilization of plant for 
Simultaneous and greatly increased service are the latest prac- 
tical applications of the work of the technical department of 
the Bell system, With less than half the weight of copper that 
was formerly used to transmit one conversation, it Is now pos- 
sible to transmit over one wire circuit at the same time at least 
five and one-half telephonic messages and a large multiple of 
the number of telegraph messages formerly possible. 

While these new uses require the most delicate balancing and 
ndjusting and close attention, they are simple in operation. To 
introduce them, however, requires se much rearrangement of 
circuits and instruments that Immediate utilization ts too costly, 
‘and it must be done—-as it can be at small cost—-in the process 
‘of reconstruction over a course of years, 

It can be safely said that with the same weight of copper 
which was formerly required for one telegraph or one telephone 
cireuit, ten or twelve times the telephone and telegraph use is 
now possible at any one thne, and when we consider the total 
capacity which in the telephone system is unutilized at certain 
hours, many new services, in addition, which would be of great 
benefit to our commercial and economic and social organizations 
can be introduced. Distant accomplishment is usually fore- 
shadowed by present evidence, and, judging from the past, there 
is abundant evidence that the future accomplishments will be 
greater than any that have gone before. 

While these results are the work of and were possible only 
because of this technical scientific department of the system, 
much has been done and much will be dene by individuals work- 
ing along more or less the same general lines of investigation, 
Such work has been contributory, Almost without exception, 


cost 
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improvements In apparatus or operation which are considered 
integral or complete in themselves are really the coordinated 
combined results of many individuals working upon many 
ideas in connection with experimentation and practical applic: 
tion and to obtain certain results, In fact the art has reached 
a point in development where It ts impossible to differentiat 
research and experimentation as between the separate method 
of transmission, and all lnboratory and experimental work jn 
all lines must be coordinated and carried on jn connection wit), 
the practical operation over a system corresponding in extc 
with the system upon which it is intended to be used, Thy 
work of investigation, research, and experimentation is at b 
expensive, but is indispensable in a new art and the cost If spreac 
over a large system is relatively small, 

Whatever the status of a wire system, Government owned or 
private owned, it is and must be a virtual monopely, combiniy 
both telegraph and telephone. Competition in the telephon. 
service in its real sense can not exist. If there are two ;: 
tems in any place, the choice of the aystem is controlled by tho 
list of subseribers connected on one or the other of the : 
tems; beyond a small percentage, there would be no duplica 
tions. Opposition telephone service means two payments to get 
complete service. Mach aystem, where there are two or more, 
offers an entirely different service in that the great majority 
of subscribers are not the same. 

Competition in the telegraph business in the true sense of tho 
word has not existed for years, It is true that there has boen 
competition for, or a division of, the profitable business at le 
than ove-tifth of the public telegraph efiices, serving about on 
half the population in this country. There is no competition ; 
the other four-fifths of the offices, which are maintained al 1 
loas for the purpose of giving a public and necessary service to 
about 50 per cent of the population; and one of the competiny 
companies frankly states in its published reports that it | 
no intention of competing for unprofitable business, Hf this | 
to be the rule, a large part of the public could not be given (h 
essential facilities for everyday life. 

In every public service the revenue comes from uniform 
charges based on average costs. Some service must be readcred 
at a loss; the average profit must carry the business as a wholv. 
When competition divides the profitable business the averayo 
charge must be not only sufficient to carry the wnprofitabl. 
business but also to pay the fixed charges and eperation of a 
duplicate and unnecessary plant. 

The public pays for competition either in cost of matniai: 
Ing duplicate systems or in lack of quality or quantity and 
extent of service, 

In 1017 the Bell system of toll lines alone embraced over 
250,000 miles of pole Lines and 3,500,000 miles of wire, of which 
1,000,000 miles were underground, while the combined telegray) 
systems embraced leas than 250,000 miles ef pole line aud 
2,000,000 miles of wire. 

‘These telegraph facilities represent an investinent of at leis! 
$200,000,000 in poles and wires alone, without equipment, 1) 
preciation and destruction of open wires and their maintenance 
calls for at least 10 per cent a year, while interest charges are 
6 per cent, totaling $32,000,000 a year additional cost for the 
maintenance of a separate sysiem, a sum equal to the gross 
telegraph revenue only a few years ago. 

While the economy of the combined system could not be 
brought about immediately, as the cost of the reconstruction 
and rearrangement for that purpose would be very great an! 
disturbing, it could all be brought about with small jacrease:! 
cost ina few years as maintenance and destruction and depreci: 
tien call for reconstruction, and substantially all existing piait 
can be utilized for necessary expansion, 

While much of this may at first seem to be immaterial to the 
question under consideration, it is most pertinent. In thes. 
necomplished results and devcloped experience are the potent 
factors which must control the fina! determination of the solu- 
tion of the problem. Based on experience of the past and for: 
shadowed evolution of the future, the evolution of the ceonoiii« 
and practical operation of electrical transmission in all ts 
forms, is indisputably toward one common system embracing «i 
methods of transmission of intelligence. 


The measure of the extent and comprehengsiveness of the 
future wire system is and always will be the telephone systen. 

Upon the intereonnecting system of wires necessary for telc- 
phone purposes every other possible form ef clecirical wire 
transmission of intelligence or exchange of ideas can be super- 
imposed, with abundant room for a great expansion of new and 
cheaper services. 












claim 


service 


In all this development we for the Bell 
pect and regard for public which has 
troyed or handicapped by private selfish interests, The share 
holders of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co, have been 
content with a return on their investment which to good sensons 


system a re 
not been de 


aus well as bad has been sullicient, but net more than suflicient, 
to enable them to raise the large sums necessary to meet the 
public demands for enlarged public service, This return has 


not been materially Increased, nor have any extra dividends or 
plums" been divided for at least 80 years; all surplus has 
been put back into plant and the public have had the use of If 
Phere is no “ water" in the securities, as there has been paid 
n premiums to the treasury of the American Telephone & ‘Tele 
raph Co, considerably more than the par value of the stock 
outstamding, 
The amount paid out as dividends and interest li 


1917 was 


1.74 per cent on the actual book value of 

nvgregate book value exceeds the aggregate of all official ap 
prilsements that have been made. Average charges per unit 
of service have been continuously reduced; a very large ma 
jority get the service at much less than the average charges, 


und some Class of service has been placed within the reach of 
all 
In 


order that there should be a nation-wide system, large 
and extensive areas, in fact whele States, have been 
operated at an actual loss by the Bell syetem, The service and 
plant have been maintained at a uniform standard that trans 
mission over the whole country might be had in every direc 
tion and between all points, Otherwise, it would be impossible 
to give dependable local service except in certain and restricted 
as, and long distance service onty between the princtpal 
places and there not through the regular exchange service, This 
has only been possible because from the beginning all the sur 
plus earnings over and above the regular charges have been 
invested in plant of which the public has had the use directly 
and indirectly without any capital charge, 

Notwithstanding the great Increases in and material, 
which have mere than doubled costs, only in places where glar 
ne inequalities existed, has any increase in charges been made 
on this aeeount, and It la expected that not more than an aver 

© of 10 per cent Increase will be necessary to meet the abnor 


wares 


inal Increases In costs, 

his eonatitutes what is in fact a reduction of at least 50 
per cent in the charges for telephone service, as compared with 
the ineréased charges for every other class of service and as 


compared with relative ability to pay. 


CABLES 


become the center of a cable syetem 
to fully protect its political 


Should the United States 
commensurate with and suffictent 
und economic position? 


Substantially all the developments of electrical transmission 
by open wire have reflected on submarine cable and aero 
electrical transmission. It is impossible at this advanced state 
in the art of electrical tranamission to differentiate experimen 
tation or investigation between the different methods, and 
many of the new devices and principles which have been de- 
veloped are most far-reaching in their applicability to all sys 
tens of transmission. Submarine-cable eapacity for trans 
injssion has already been greatly Inereased, and the prospects 
of still greater Increase are promising. 

ver land lines, submarine enbles, and radio it is within 
limite to say that electric signals can be transmitted any 
distance, even around the world; over land lines and nero the 
same may be sald of the transmission of speech, but as yet the 
transmission of speech over submarine cables of any length has 
not been possible, 

Submarine-cable plant is the most costly plant for eieetrienl 
transmission of intelligence. The coordinated operation of all 
cables giving more or less similar service is essential if the moat 
effective cable service is to be had at the lowest possible cont, 
A certain percentage of cables are out of commission all the 
time and a large percentage most of the time, These interrup- 
tiong of individual cables extend over long periods—at times a 
year or more, This makes competition wasteful and necessitates 
high prices for service. 

[f operation is coordinated, the total capacity is greater than 
the total capacity of the systems operated separately, and other 
but less direct routes can be used to cover periods of emer- 
encey, 

There is on any cable system a variable load, determined largely 
by the difference in time and the everlapping business hours in 


the plant, and the | 
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the 


various countries between which the trans: ol 
place This results in a larce i entage of unused fae ' 
which under unified operation could be used { el 
transmission in an emereenuey oa: a ret mw ( ‘ 
ice, or for deferred service ut ole route ere ttle 
delay is imiuatertal, 
INTERNATIONAL INTRI \ 

Commerce depends on facilit! i I 
Intercourse, Without them it ts iny rte With 
it | ipeculative, uncertain, be« ‘ fr tl 
volved Quick communication re¢ { ‘ 1 rere cl | 
makes frequent “ turnove po 

Lf the purcharer and seller at distant pol ' ‘ 
communication, business can be done | 
weeks, or months are nec iry to eom tl i 
sale, the margin must be relatively larwe at 
produce 

Quick, cheap, abundant, dependable factitt 
and transportation are necessary th the devel ent 
conimmerce We are building the ships, and shi; n | 
forred from one port to another aa commerce deman re ) 
our ships and our mercantile agents In touch 
and home ollices, we are now clepn mlent on facilit om i 
on the other side of the ocean 

My efforts toward an intranational and i { 
communicntion system are of long atandiny I 
opment of the Bell telephone system from the | 
based on comprehensive tntercommuntieating ! ! 
When the American Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co. | 
Western Unton ite firat attempt was to secure trans Atlo 
cables by Inying one and leasin everal one i tel 
ficial services were inaugurated, more were contemplated I 
Was our intention to develop thi yeatem nal mil ber 
the United States into focus with the erent t 
tema throughout the world The combination i } } 
countenanced by the Government 

If the United States is to maintain commerctal pret ‘ 
even equality there muaet be eatablinhed the (1 ‘ 
runpers, Which in these days of intense activity 
hensive enble system If Amerionn commerce ta to be developed 
it nvust have better means of communtention at cnt 
not handicap a large volume of busine it a small prof 
days of small business and of large profit j eal ith 
clipper ships and tndifferent mall communication 

Mail communieation is by fur too slow for eotim L «lowe 
opment In these day Wirel ‘ imuntention ' 
perfect, and while it has its place and an import 
probable that it will ever be dependable rhe onl 
method of quick communication is by the wire and enbl i} 
facilities take time and enterprise to establiah, Crab: 
tion and laying take time, and cables ean not be readily u 
from an original location except by reconstruction 

Where abundant facilities extat, however f wt 
trol, they can oftentime be readily and quick! i 
connected to sult changing condition 

The world's aystem of international cleetric con 1, 
largely cable, while comprehensive, abundant nd eft 
been built up primarily on the basin of connectin , 
elal world with the Old World center foousing the ‘ hel 
cilities, as it were, on the Old World's centers of Nnanes or 
meree, and tndustry National prestige, local interest ‘ iprert 
tive enterprise have lnfinenced loention, extension, ime =eom 
binations #0 that these faeilities are not in all eases arranged to 
be productive of the maximum possibilities of either brond eff 
Geney or the greatest economy 

The United States ia connected with this world tem, but 


on one side as a contributing field to be reached and ex; 
and not primarily as a center. This must 
United States put into its relative world 
the focus of a world eystem of electrical 
as one of the mont, if not the most, important center of com 


be changed and t ' 
position, put inte 


Intercommut ition, 


merce, Induatry, and finance that full advantage may | ker 
of ite position and the opportunities now existing 

We must give our commerce what it needs and } 
commerce of the old countries already tin vue te | 
wire service has become a “ utility of necesalt; nid 9 
trented accordingly. 

From the United Staten to the grenter part of th 1 
electrical intercommunication is expensive and routncdal 

While we have communication with South America, ou mth 
American electrical communication now goes through several 


intermediate countries and the Interchange between the eastern 
coasts of North America and South America has to cross either 








30 


two continents 


or two oceans, While we have one cable between 
the Pacific coast of America and the Pacific coast of Asia, one 
cable for such a distance and such an extent must necessarily 
be uncertain and more or less indirect. The east coast of South 
America must have a direct cable to the United States entirely 
under control of American interests and not a foreign connec- 
tion. There must be a North Pacific cable connecting the United 
States wire system with the Asiatic wire and cable system, and 
an alternate route Europe across the Eastern Continent. 
Where our communication must necessarily pass through other 
countries we should have alternate routes passing through dif 
ferent countries. 

By utilizing and unifying the operations of the existing and 
abundant transatlantic cable facilities, direct connection can be 
established with every country in Kurope through some imme- 
diate rearrangement, and as soon as possible some relaying, re- 
locating, some extension of the old and the laying of some new 
cables 

While private property must be respected, proprietary rights 
should not be allowed to obstruct this solution, any more than 
proprietary rights of any utility should prevent regulated or 
controlled operation. 
identical. 

While our national wire systems are wasteful in superfluous 
plant, our international wire systems are correspondingly as 
deficient, especially in the location and arrangement of plant. 

‘To meet our national requirements we must have a combined 
intra and inter national electric transmission service which 
will place all of our great centers in quick and close and avail- 
able communication with the great centers of every country 
with which we have developed or potential business. 

The United States must be brought into the center of a 
world system of electrical intercommunication. Its ships and 
merchants must not depend upén the gracious courtesy of any 
other country to get direct home wire communication. If there 
is not, there should be an international comity which will allow 
this. If done thoroughly, this must be done under the mgis of 
governmental authority, through specially shaped legislation. 
Much can be done by the present cable systems combining and 
operating in close connection with the land systems. To do a 
thorough piece of work, however, there must be considerable 
expenditure of capital on relocation, extension, etc., and if we 
are to have an independent international cable system we must 
be independent of foreign cable manufacture. For our exten- 
sions and repairs we must not be dependent upon any other 
nition, In an international system there would be suflicient 
demand to warrant the establishment of a cable-manufacturing 
plant in the United States, 

The most immediate part of the program, the part that will 
bring the quickest results, is the unifying and coordinating of 
the existing cable systems, followed as quickly as possible by 
relocating as can be done at once, and by laying as soon 
as possible the east coast cable. 

‘This country is spending thousands of millions of dollars to 
build ships to compete for foreign commerce, and yet leaves 
the very “essential” to the building up of foreign commerce— 
quick, reliable intercommunication—entirely to private initiative 
and to foreign enterprise, With as many tens of millions and 
the cooperation of the existing cable companies controlled in the 
United States, a system could be built up which would put the 
business of the United States, as it were, at the front door of 
every business house of the world; and while it would need 
Government at the start and until established, it will be 
indirectly profitable from the start, and without doubt will be 
profitable in time, 

I do not think there is any question about the wisdom of the 
policy, ohe grand system reaching to all countries with which 
we have relations, extending as rapidly as possible to all other 
countries in which potentialities exist, fostered by the Govern- 
ment at the start. It is to be regretted that the questions of 
Government ownership and of superior foreign rights have been 
brought into this cable question to handicap the solution of this 
big and most important problem, which must be settled from an 
American standpoint by some coordinated, correlated combina- 
tion of Government authority and private operation or operation 
founded on the best traditions of private operation free from 
political interference and combined in a federalized corporation, 

When all this is done, working in close connection with or 
under the close supervision of the land system, the United 
States would have the most complete, comprehensive system 
of world intercourse and intercommunication in existence, 

This can not be done directly by the Government, although 
some Government encouragement and aid at the start will be 
needed. There are many points of an agreement to be reached 
between alien individuals and corporations, there will be much 
dealing with the respective Governments which would be con- 


such 


nid 


The constitutional rights in each case are | 
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fined to the interests and questions involved if conducted by 
private individuals, but which might become international ques- 
tions, although purely local, if the Government were directly 
involved. 

If, however, all the advantages of the Government prestige, 
together with the admitted advantages of private operation 
under Government control could be obtained, it could be done 
by some new organization or by one of the old organizations as a 
nucleus about which to create the system—this corporation to 
be federalized and under Government auspices and regulation. 

The attempt recently made to make an international question 
or raise a question as to the right of the United States Govern- 
ment to direct the operation of cables, owned and controlled and 
terminating in the United States, so as to obtain the greatest 
efficiency in a time of abnormal demands, emphasizes the fact 
that the United States should have at least equal facilities to 
those of other countries and at least equal control over the 
facilities terminating in the United States. 

There must be no question as to the right or the necessity 
of the United States to build up a commercial international wire 
system, of which the United States is the center, instead of 1: 
maining at one side of an international system which centers jy 
the English Channel, Nor should there be any such a spectacle 
as an American-owned company obstructing the creation of vi 
all-American cable system. 

lor what is the United States spending thousands of mil! 
of dollars on means of transportation of American commerce ji; 
it is to have no abundant available facilities for the agents who 
spread that commerce and if the ships that carry it can 
have a ready communication without the consent of any foreiyn 
ration? 

Under the comity of nations in times of peace, citizens, m:ij! 
carriers, ships, etc., have, subject to reasonable regulation, 
right to land, and to cross or pass in transit to other « 
tries. The mails are communications of intelligence. The c 
is a facility of intercourse and intercommunication—a carricr 
of intelligence. There should be ct to reasonable 
necessary reguiations and restrictions, such as a soverei 
country has the right to, and must prescribe for its own prot: 
tion—the same rights as to the electrical transmission of intc| 
ligence. 


subj} 


In making this reply it has been my desire to present t! 
actual conditions and salient features of electric communicali 
and the possibilities of the future. 

While some suggestions are made in this communication 
to the requisite features of the future organization of | 
systems, no attempt has been made to set out the details of 
a-plan. If so requested, it would give me great pleasur 
furnish your committee with more detailed suggestions 
what would in my opinion be the most practical solution, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tro. N, Vat. 


The following is a summary of the contents of a letter written 
to Hon. Jomn A. Moon, chairman Committee on the Post Ot: 
and Post Roads, House of Representatives, Washington, L. ‘ 
upon his request by Theodore N. Vail, of the American Tele) 

& Telegraph Co. The letter refers to House bill 868. 

It is admitted that the great utilities of interchange and 
intercommunication, which have been so largely instrumental! 
in the development of the economic and social world, and upon 
which the progress and continuity of such development 
pends, are suffering from the application and interpretation of 
existing laws concerning control and regulation, and the | 
posed bill calls for time to enable some plan of organization to 
be perfected, 

There is, without doubt, an opportunity for a great piece of 
beneficial and constructive work by combining and coordina! 
ing all the various existing utility services, or those that are 
complementary and supplementary, into one or more well 
balanced systems, the extent of which should be determined ly 
the nature of the service, by the extent of the service rendered, 
and by commercial, geographic, economic reasons, and by ¢o- 
bining in a‘direct manner, and as far as possible divorced from 
political or partisan or class influence, the requisite power anil 
authority of the Federal Government expressed in a mandate 
to equilibrate revenue, operating costs, and capital charges, 
with an operating organization adapted to the requirements of 
the service and based on the methods which experience, enicr- 
prise, and operation in the industrial world have shown to be 
effective, efficient, and economical. 

It is not my understanding that this bill is a Government 
ownership and operating measure, but rather a definite purpose 
to give sufficient time to prepare and present to Congress 1 
specific proposition for reorganization which will work for 
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efficiency and economy of the international and intranational 
wire systems operated and controlled from the United States, 
There would seem to be no question as to the wisdom of such 
program, 

A thoroughly considered, well thought-out solution can not 
be prepared under pressure or in a short time. 

It is recognized that in the interests of the public, the utilities 
should not be returned to the owners without some correction 
of the existing deficiencies in regulation and control, hence it 
would seem highly desirable for the country and for the pro- 
prietors that time should be given for such a solution. 

The principal problem will be to find a plan which will not 
leave opportunity for, and perpetuate in some other form, the 
same evils which now exist in the multiplicity of uncorrelated, 
irresponsible, complex, contradictory, and overlapping forms 
of control or regulation, or leave opportunity for unjudicial and 
biased action or selfish aggression, 


ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCER, 

It has developed early in the evolution of the telephone serv 
ice that while there were common features in the technique, the 
service rendered was entirely distinct from the telegraph, each 
having its own particular field, not competitive but comple- 
mentary. Long before the common use of the wire plant for 
both purposes was developed the advantage of a combined sys- 
tem of telegraph and telephone under one control was recognized. 

The science of industrial application of electricity is almost 
as new as the telephone. ‘The whole telephone art had to be 
created. It did not exist, nor was there, as is usual in new 
enterprises, anything analogous to it upon which to base action 
and policy. On pages 2, 8, and 4 of the letter (proof) will be 
found a more or less detailed account of the evolution of the 
art of electrical transmission of intelligence, and the inevitable 
conclusion to be drawn from that experience, which is the wire 
system of the future, will be one nation-wide system, under 
single control, by or over which direct connection can be estab 
lished between any two places for the electrical transmission of 
any communication or of the spoken word, and every individual 
place will be the center of the system for transmission in any 
direction to the limit of transmission, 

With less than half the weight of copper that was formerly 
used to transmit one conversation it ils now possible to transmit 
over one wire circuit at the same time at least five and one-half 
telephonic messages and a large multiple of the number of 
telegraph messages formerly possible, 

It can be safely said that with the same weight of copper 
which was formerly required for one telegraph or one telephone 
circuit, ten or twelve times the telephone and telegraph use is 
now possible at any one time, and when we consider the total 
capacity which in the telephone system is unutilized at certain 
hours, many new services in addition which would be of great 
benefit to our commercial and economic and social organizy 
tions can be introduced. Distant accomplishment is usually 
foreshadowed by present evidence, and, judging from the past, 
there is abundant evidence that the future accomplishments 
Will be greater than any that have gone before. 

The measure of the extent and comprehensiveness of the 
future wire system is and always will be the telephone system. 

Upon the interconnecting system of wires necessary for tele 


phone purposes, every other possible form of electrical wire 
transmission of intelligence or exchange of ideas can be super 
imposed with abundant room for a great expansion of new 
and cheaper services, 

On pages 3 and 4 of the letter (proof) will be found some 
interesting features of the Bell system. 

CABLES, ’ 

Should the United States become the center of a cable 

tem commensurate with and sufficient to fully protect its po 


litical and economic position? 

Submarine cable plant is the most costly plant for electrical 
transmission of intelligence, The coordinated operation of all 
cables giving more or less similar service is essential if the 
most effective cable service is to be had at the lowest possible 
cost. A certain percentage of cables are out of commission 
more or less of the time. These interruptions of individual 
cables extend over long periods, at times a year or more, 

If operation is coordinated, the total capacity is greater than 
the total capacity of the systems operated separately, and other 
but less direct routes can be used to cover periods of emergency. 

There is on any cable system a variable load, determined 
largely by the difference in time and the overlapping business 
hours in the various countries between which the transmission 
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takes place. This results in a large percentage of unused 
facilities, which under unified operation could be used for 
cuitous transmission in an emergency or in 
direct service or for deferred services at 
a little delay is immaterial 

Quick, cheap, abundant, dependable facilities ef intercourse 
and transportation are necessary in the development of regular 
commerce, If the United States is to maintain 
supremacy: or even equality, there must be established the vreat 
trade forerunners, which in these days of intense activity is a 
comprehensive cable system. If commerce is to be 
developed, it must have better 
cost which will not handicap a large volume of business at a 
small profit. The days of small business and of large profits 
passed with the clipper ships and indifferent mail communieca- 
tion. 

Cable construction and laying take time, and cables can not 
be readily removed from an original location except by recon 
struction, 

The world’s system of international electric communication 
has been built up primarily on the basis of connecting the com 
mercial world with the old centers; focusing these world facili 
ties, as it were, on the Old World's centers of finance, commerce, 
and industry. National prestige, local interests, competitive 
enterprise have influenced location, extension, and combinations 
so that these facilities are not in all cases arranged to be pro- 
ductive of the maximum possibilities of either broad efficiency 
or the greatest economy, 

The United States is connected with this world but 
on one side as a contributing field to be reached and exploited 
and not primarily as a center, 

We must give our commerce what it needs and what the com- 
merce of the old countries already has. Our international wire 
service has become a “ utility of necessity" and must be treated 
accordingly. 

rom the United States to the greater part of the world eles 
trical intercommunication is expensive and roundabout 

By utilizing and unifying the operations of the existing and 
abundant trans-Atlantic cable facilities direct 
be established with every country in Europe 


competition with 


cheaper rates where 


commercial 


American 


means of communication at a 


system 


connection can 


through some 


immediate rearrangement, and as soon as possible some relny 
ing, relocating, some extension of the old, and the laying of 
some new cables, 

While private property must be respected, proprietary rights 
should not be allowed to obstruct this solution any more than 
proprietary rights of any utility should prevent regulated 
controlled operation. The constitutional rights in each 


are identical}, 

The United States must be brought Into the center of a w ! 
of electrical intercommunication. Its 
must not depend upon the gracious courtesy of an 
country to get direct home wire communication 

This country is spending thousands of millions of dolla 
build ships to compete for foreign commerce and yet leave 
very “essential” to the building up of 


system ships and 


chants 


foreign ‘ aT 


quick, reliable intercommunication-—-entirely to priv 
tive and to foreign enterprise. With as many tens of 
and the cooperation of the existing cable companies controlled 


in the United States a system could be built up which w 
the business of the United States, as it were, at the front ck 
every business house of the world 

Of what use will be the « xpenditure of money and effort n 
behalf of American commerce if there are to be no abund 
available facilities of communication for the agents who spread 
that commerce and if the ships that carry it can not have a 


ready communication without the consent of any foreign nation? 

It is to be regretted that the 
ship and of superior foreign rights have been brought into 
cable question to handicap the solution of this big 
portant problem, which must be settled from an American 


questions of Government owner 


and m 


point by some coordinated and correlated combination of Go 
ernment authority and private operation or operation fo d 
on the best traditions of private operation free from p« | 
interference and combined in a federalized corporn 

There must be no question as to the right or the 
the United States to build up a commercial internat 
system of which the United States is the center 
maining at one side of an international system 
the English Channel, Nor should there be an ' 
as an American-owned company obstructin hie eat i 
all-American cable system. 

In making this reply it has been my desire to one the 
actual conditions and sallent features of electric communication 


and the possibilities of the future 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill, 


EXTENS 


or 


OF PENN 


SION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM W.GRIEST, 


SYLVANIA, 


In tue House or RepresEntATIvVES, 
Tuesday, December 17, 1918. 


Mr. GRIEST. 


Mr. Speaker, 


for the information of the Con- 
gress I will place in the Recorp a compilation showing how the 


village delivery service, an appropriation for which is included 


on page 23 of the pending Post Office appropriation bill, 
grown from one experimental office, 
district 


congressional 


of Pennsylvania 


law. The offices are well distributed throughout the Union, 


being in opera 


tion in 228 


congressional districts in 43 States. 


The reports are so uniformly favorable as to the success of 


this method of mail delivery 


drawn former 


In view of the great growth of the village delivery 


opposition and, 


that the department has with- 
in addition, urges its establish- 
ment “in communities adjacent to cities having city delivery.” 


and the de- 


mand for its extension both in towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation and in communities adjacent to cities, the House Post 
Office Committee increased the appropriation from $720,000, the 
amount carried in the last Post Office bill, to $1,250,000. This 
ve increase, is fully warranted, and I trust will 


is a conservati 
become law. 


A tabulated statement of village delivery offices follows: 


State 


Alabama 


BOMOBR. ciccisvvece 
Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut... 


Delaware.........-. 


Florida ..........+. 


/ 
Office. 
| 


|Population.| 


Florala 


| Hartsells........... 


| Tuscumbia 
| Montevallo 
Piedmont 


Roanoke 
Russellville 

| Union Springs. ....! 
Tempe 


De Queen 
Nashville 


VO 
Magnolia 

Stamps 

Wynne 

Monticello. 





Hunt paatoh Beach .| 
Le Jolla 


Farmington 
Forrestville 

| Glastonbury 
Kensington , 
Plantsville 
Suffield 





Middletown 
New Castle 


eames City. 
Monticello. . 
Tarpon Springs. . 


2, 439 
1,374 
3,324 

923 
2,226 


In congressional district of — 


Hon. 8. Hubert Dent, jr. 
Hon. Edward B. Almon. 


Do. 

Hon. Fred L. Blackmon. 
Do. 
Do. 

Hon, J, Thomas Heflin. 

| 2. os Bankhead, 
on. Hen teagall. 

Hon. Carl Hayden. 

an, Henderson M. Jacoway. 

do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon. Samuel M. Taylor. 
Do. 





Do. 
Hon. Otis Wingo. 
Da, 


Do. 
Do. 
Hon. William S$ 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon. Thaddeus H. Caraway. 
Hon. Samuel M. Taylor. 
Hon. Charles H. Randall. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Hon. Clarence IF. Lea. 
Do. 

Hon. William Kettner. 


Do. 
Hon. Edward Keating 
Hon. Charles B. Timberlake. 
— Augustine Lonergan. 
do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. John Q. Tilson, 
men, Spat F. Polk, 


Do. 
Do. 
> 


. Goodwin. 


Hon, Walter Kehoe. 


De 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hon. Frank Clark. 
Hon. Herbert J. Drane. 


has 
established in the ninth 
in 1912, to 552 offices 
which now enjoy the benefits of this service under permanent 


Office. 


Georgia. ...sseee-- Tae Ashburn 


| Cuthbert 
Montezuma 
Richland 


Commerce........-- 
Lasrrenseville 


Roc : Mart 
Rossville 
Cochran 
Eastman 
Hawkinsville. . 


Vidalia... 
Ww rightsv ‘ile. 
Conyers 


Decatur 
Douglasville 


Mont icello 
Thom: aston 


Sandersville... . 


Tennille 
Thomson. ....... od 
Warrenton 


Waynesboro 
Manchester........ 


Arlington Heights. . 
Assumption. 
Staunton 
Carrollton 
Carterville 


Christopher 
Pinckneyville 
ORRSy ssie.t dis. o¥ 
Chrisman 
Georgetown 


Chillicothe 
Downers Grove. ... 
oe 


Knoxville 
Lanark. .... 
Leroy 

New Athens 


Loogootee.......... 
Mooresville 
*Worthington 


Oakland City 
ata 

ockpor 
Cambridge City .... 
Brookeville 
Knightstown 
Libert 
Cannelton 


Huntingburg....... 


Jasper 
Mitchell 
Salem 


West Terre Haute.. 
Sheridan........ wee 


Population. | In congressional district of 


2,214 | Hon. Charles R. Crisp. 


3, 210 
1,630 
1,250 
1, 504 
1, 838 
1, 505 
1,827 
1, 880 
1,447 
1, 683 
2, 238 
1,581 
9) 443 
1,850 
1, 590 
1,034 
1,050 
1, 638 
2,358 
4, 200 
1, 160 
1,776 
1,389 
1,919 


3, 000 


1, 462 | 





Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Frank Park. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Tion. ‘Theodore M. Bell, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Gordon Lea. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. William W. Larsen. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. William Schley How- 
ard, 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. James W. Wise. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Hon, Charles H. Brand, 


Do. 
Hon Carl Vinson. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Yo. 
Hon. James W. Overstreet. 
Do. 


Do, 
Hon, William C. Wright, 
Hon. Martin D. Foster. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Niels Juul. 
Hon. Loren BE, Wheeler. 


Do. 
Hon. Henry T. Rainey. 
Hon. Edward E. Denison. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Hon, Joseph G. Cannon, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon, Clifford Lreland. 
Hon, Ira C. Copley. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon, Thomas 8. Williams. 
Hon, William B. McKinley. 
Do. 


Hon. Edward J. King. 

Hon, John C. McKenzie. 

Hon, John A. Sterling. 

Hon. William A. Rodenberg. 

Hon, William J, Graham. 

Hon. Louis W. Fairfield. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon. Henry A. Barnhart. 


0. 
Hon. Lincoln Dixon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Hon. Oscar EF. Bland. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Hon. George K. Denton. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Hon. Richard N. Elliott. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon. William EF. Cox. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Hon. Everett Sanders. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon. Albert H. Vestal, 
Hon. Fred S. Purnell. 





ee ee ee ee 





Massachusetts 








Office. 


| Belmond........... 
Columbus Junction 
New London....... 
eee 
Coon Rapids....... 


Guthrie Center... .. 


b EMRaccccssccsoons 
Seymour..........- 


Mapleton........... 
Marengo. .......-.- 


Garmett .......+.... 


Burlingame .......-| 


Burlington........- 


Mankato 
Osborne.........--- 
Halstead 
Lindsborg.........- 
Sebetha...........- 
EEREDEE , vos vecccses 
Hoisington......... 
BEMED. 0 caboncnccce 
Medicine Lodge . 








MIEN ciigces set 


Ness City.......... 
Minneapolis......-. 
Washington........ 
Carlisle. . .......... 
Carroliton.........- 
Williamstown...... 
Falmouth.........- 


Hickman. ........- 
Dawsonsprings. .... 
Morganfield........ 
Providence......... 





La Grange......... 
BRIE cxnenseeces 
Russellville........ 
Lawrenceville...... 
Stanford ........... 
OO eee 
Jeanerette.......... 
Mansfield .......... 
Boothbay Harbor. . 





|Population.| 


1,350 


1, 185 
1, 144 


1, 326 | 


1,200 
1,600 
1,274 
2,290 


B2833e 


Mechatc Falls. ....}.......... 


Richmond. ........ 
Thomaston. ..... 
Bridgton. ........ 
Kennebunk........ 
Old Orchard. ...... 


OS . 
BE, BPS s oc <Eecsceuctes oi 


oo ss oo wt 
Lubec. ...... ovawa 
Machias.......... 

Oakland........... 
Winthrop.......... 
Fort Fairfield. ..... 
I tentang “ 
Lonaconing........ 
Princess Anne. .... 
Snow Hill.......... 


Tndian Orchard. ... 


North Easton ...... us 


Randolph. ......... 


Yarmouth Port. ...| 


MES Fh ea cacee 
Hartford... ... as 
Plainwell.......... 
Birmingham. ...... 
Royal Oak........ 
Blissfield........ a 
Bronson........... 


Durand.......... 
Fremont......... 
Harbor Beach... 
Quiney. ......... 
Vieksburg. ...... 


Zumbrota......... 
North St. Paul.. 


White Bear Lake . _| 


Booneville... ...... 
Starkville.......... 
Ittabena.......... 


Sardis(effecti ve Jan. 
1, 1919). 

Appleton City...... 

Eldorado Springs. . 


~825 





In congressional district of — State 








Hon. Burton E. Sweet. 
Hon. Charles A. Kennedy. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Frank P. Woods. 
Hon. William R. Green. 
Hon. Horace M. Towner. 
Do. 


| Hon. George C. Scott. 
| Hon. Harry E. Hull. 


Do, 
Hon, Edward C. Little. 


0. 
Hon. Dudley Doolittle. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Hon. John R. Connelly. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. William A. Ayres. 
Do. 


Do. 
Hon. Jouett Shouse. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Hon. Guy T. Helvering. 
Do 


Hon. William J. Fields. 

Hon. Arthur B. Rouse. 
Do. 
Do. 

Hon. Alben W. Barkley. 
Do. 


Nebraska 


Do, 
Do. 
Hon. David Uf. Kincheloe. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Hon, James C. Cantzill. 


Do. 

Hon. Robert Y. Thomas, jr. 
Do. 

Hon. Harvey Helm. 


0. 
Hon. John W. Langley. 
Hon. Whitmell P. Martin. 
Hon, John T. Watkins. 
Hon. Wallace H. White, jr. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Louis B. Goodall. 
Do. 


Do. North Carolina... 


Do. 
Do. 
Hon. John A. Peters. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Ira G. Hersey. 
Do, 
Hon. Frederick N. Zihlman. | North Dakota. 
Hon, Jesse D. Price. 
Do. Ohio........ 
Hon, Calyin D. Paige. 
Hon. Fredernck H. Cillett. 
Hon. Richard Olney. 
Do. 
Hon. Joseph Walsh. 
Hon Edward L. Hamilton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon. Patrick H. Keiley. 
Do. 
Hon. Samuel W. Beakes. 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon, Gilbert A. Currie. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordney. 
Hon. James C. McLaughlin. 
Hon. Louis C. Cramton. 
lion. John M, C. Smith. 


Do. 
Hon. Frank D. Scott. 
Hon. Halvor Steenerson. 
Hon. Charles R. Davis. 
Hon. Carl C. Van Dyke. 
do. 
Hon, Ezekiel 8. Candler, 
Do, 
Hon. Benjamin G. Hum- 
parers. 
ion. Habert D. Stephens. 


Hon. Clement C. Dickinson. 
Do. 


Missouri (contd.).. 


New Hampshire. . . 


New Jersey....... 


Now York........ 





Oklahoma......... 
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Office 


Harrisonville.. 
Holden 


| Pleasant Hill 
| Rich Hill 


Bethany . 
Gallatin.. 
Plattsburg. .. 


| Prineceton...... 
| Bolivar. ‘ 

| Higginsville. . 

| Odessa 


eee 
Brunswick..... 


| Huntsville..... 


Keytesville..... 
Marceline...... 
Milan 


Monroe City... 


| » 
| Paris.. 


Norborne...... 


SS eae 
Kahoka........ 
Memphis........ 
Shelbina....... 


Carterville....... 
Pierce City....... 
| eee 
Perryville. ..... 
Ste. Genevieve 
Lebanon...... 


Jackson 
Savannah 


Tarkio ‘od 
Washington.. 
Franklin. 
Minden........ 
| RE 
Wymore....... 

i RE 
Whitefield. ...... 
Woodsville........ 
Allenhurst. .. 
Bradley Beach... 
Keansburg... .. 
EA as bes +0 
Pleasantville. ... 
Baldwin ......... 
Manhasset ..... ‘ 
Dundee....... . 
East Syracuse.. 
Faleoner. .. 
Franklinville... 
Mayville. ..... : 
Hamburg. ..... 
Middleport..... 
Norwood........ 
Painted Post 


Schuylerville. .. ahh 
SIR oe daiwes 


Whitesboro...... 
Albemarle..... 
Mooresville...... 
Kannapolis (effec 

tive Jan. 1, 1919) 
Canton........ 
Moreheac ty. 
Mount Olive. 
Newton 
Smithfield 
Williamstown 
Crosby 





| Enderlin 


Amherst... 
Bluffton 
Coldwater...... 
Covington ...... 


| Versailles.... 
| Byesville...... 


Camden ‘ 
Germantown. 


| West Carrollton 


Cardington..... 
Cages . «25 Jdsvece 


|} Dunkirk....... 


PINGS 6 « dtlwcdcbie 
Chardon. ....... 
Cibsonburg. ... 


North Baltimore... | 


Perrysburg..... 
Willard. . 
Jeffersonville. . . 
Richwood... ; 
Loudonville... . 
Plymouth..... 
Montpotier . 
Swanton. 
Paulding. . 
Checotah.... 
Eufaula...... 
Sallisaw........ 
Stigier........ 
Taliequah..... 
Cordeil...... 
Snyder.... 


Dewey.. iiesh ose 


. 
4 








') 
D> 
l 

Do 
Do 
Do 
lo 
Do 


Hon, Milton 


Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Hon. Perl D 


Do. 


Hon, Walter | 


Do. 
Do 


Hon, Thomas L 


Do 


Hon, Joseph J 
Hon, Charles I 


Do. 


Hon, Champ Clark 
|} Hon.AshtonC, 


Do 


| Hon. Dan V. 
| Hon, Charles H 
Hon. Edward H 


Do, 
Do. 


Hon. Thoma. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Hon. John R 
Hon. Isaac Bacharach 
lion. Frederick C 


Do. 


| Hon. Norman J 
Hon. Walter W 
Hon. Charles M 


Do, 
Do. 


Hon. Will { 
Hon. 8. Wallace Dem; 
Hon. Bertrand H 
Hon. Harry H 
Hon. Jame 
Hon. Goorg: 
Hon. Homer 
}| Hon Robert ! 


Hon Edw n |} 


lion. John 


Do. 

Do, 
tlon. Z 
tion. ¢ 

I) 
Hon. E 
lion, Patric 


tion. John M. B 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Deo. 


Hlon. Georg 


| Hon. Warren 


Lion. John A 


| som. Arthu 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
| Hon, Henr 
Lo. 
Do. 
aT 
Her i 
) 
Hon. W 
1) 
Lion. Jo 
by 
i) 
Jion. W 
Do. 
D 





AO 


= 
State 


OWahoma (contd.) 
Oregon... 


Pennsylvania. .. 


Tihede Taland. . 
Bouth Carolina 


Bouth Dakota 


Wennessee 


| 
| 
| 
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Office. 


Edmond, . 
Wynne Wood,. 
Poteau........ 
Sulphur 

Cottage Grove.... 
Lebanon. 
Mnterpriso......... 
Vrineville 
Annville... 
Ilummelstown . 
Wililamstown. 
Bellwood. ...... ‘ 


Galiitzin 

Portage .. 
Roaring Spring 
South Ror bieos 
Derlin 

Dunbar. 
lairchance 
Misostown...... 
Point Marion 
South Brownsville. 
ridgeport,..... , 
Perkasie 

Dridge ville 
Clairton 
Catawissa 
Northumberland 
Wateontown. . 





Curwensville 
Bilzabeth 
Glassport. ......... 
Ephrata. ....+..++++ 
Manheim,........-+) 
Marietta 

Mount Joy 

Pord City........ ’ 
Freeland 
Shiekshinny 

White Haven..... 
Girardville 
Orwigsburg . ....... 
Vine Grove......... 


Miffiinburg.........| 
Mifflintown. ..... ; 
Polinsgrove... .. 


Woathorly......... 
Mount Pocono. . 
Natrona 
Parkesburg 

Spring City. ..... ‘ 
Red Lion 
Wrightsville 
Sharpeville. 
Tidioute 

Peokville 
Hurgettstown ..... 
Paseoag 

Allendale. . . 
Bamberg... 
Barnwell... 
Beaufort . . 

Black ville. 





Brancliville. ..... ; 
St. Matthews 


a 
Walhalla 
Westminster. ...... 


Conway 

Dillon 

Kingstree 

Lake City 

Mullins 
Timmonsville 
eae es 
Woodrutf 

Manning 
Walterboro 


Newport 
Etowah 
MeMinnville, ...... 
South Pittsburg. .. 


Sparta 


propatacion ‘ 


2,090 
2, 002 
1, 830 
3, 225 
1, 834 
1, 820 
1, 242 
1, 012 


""?, 128 


2,004 
2,277 
1,725 
3, 504 
2, 4 
1, 903 
4,592 
1,336 
1,970 
1,760 

800 
1,389 


eSSSeeé 


385 


SEbSeESSeERSSEE! 


- 


ee et tt et tet tf et bet Se DS DD tet et bet BS tet et BS tee at 
EESSEZSESS 


gone peye semen! mem ene meee meres 
SSEEESESE: = 


= 
~ 


In congressional district of— 


Hon, Joseph B. Thompson. 
Do, 
fion, Charles D. Carter 
Hon. Joseph 8. Thompson. 
Hon. Willis C. Hawley. 
Do. 
Hon. Nicholas J. Sinnott. 
Do. 
Hon. Aaron 8 
Do, 
Do. 
Hon. John M. Rose. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Ifon. Bruce F. Sterling. 
Da, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Kreider. 


Da. 
Hon, Henry W. Watson. 
a. 
Hon. Guy FE. Campbell. 
» 


a, 
Hon, Johu V. Lesher. 
Do, 
Do, 
Hon, Charles H. Rowland. 
ma Clyde Kelly, 


0, 
Hon, William W. Criest, 
Da 
Do. 
Da, 
Hon, Nathan 1, Strong, 
apemy Somes W. Templeton, 
0. 


Do, 
Hon, Robert D. Heaton, 
Do, 


Da. 
Do, 

Hon: Benjamin K. Focht. 
Da, 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 

Hoa, Louis T, McFadden, 
Do, 

Hon, Henry J. Steele. 
Do, 


Da, 
Hon, Stephen G. Porter. 
Hon, Thomas 8, Butler. 


Da. 

Hon, Andrew R. Brodbeck, 
Do. 

Hon, Karl H, Beshlin, 
I 


Hon, John R. Farr. 
Hon, Henry W. Temple. 
Hon, Ambrose Kennedy, 
Hon. James F. Byrnes. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 


Dao, 
Hon, Asbury F. Lever, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Hon, Fred H. Dominick, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do, 
Hon, William F, Stevenson. 
Do, . 
Do, 
Do, 
Hon, J. Willard Ragsdale, 
Do, 
Do, 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Eee, Gamauel J. Nicholls, 


Do, 
Hon, Richard 8, Whaley, 


0. 
Hon, Charles H. Dillon, 
aon Seem C, Johnson, 


0. 
Hon. Harry L. Gandy. 
Hon. Cordell Hull. 
Da 


Do, 

Hon, Sam R. Sells. 
Do. 

Hon, John A. Moon, 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


- 


State. Office. 


- 


Population In congressional district of - 


Sweetwater 
Huntingdon 
Lexingtom.......... 
McKonzie.......... 


Tennessee (contd.), Hon. John A. Moore. 


Hon, Thetus W. Sims. 
Do, 


£82552 


Do, 
Hon, Finis J. Garrett. 
Do 


Do, 
Hon, Lemuel I’. Padeott. 
» 


Do. 
ey Setar W. Austin, 


0. 
Hon, William €. Houston. 
am Sreene Black, 


Ripley 
Lawrenceburg 
Mount Pleasant... .. 
Lenoir City 
Rockwood 


SZ 
ose 


:= 
~ 


e52225228 


Hon, James r. Buchanan. 


o. 
Hon, James Young. 
Hon. Joseph J. Mans{iel 
Hon. Sam Rayburn. 
| How, Hatton W. Sumners. 
men, remes H. Mays. 
0. 


Deo. 


Do. 
Hom, Porter H. Dale. 
Hon: Frank L. Greene 
Hon. Andrew J. Montague 
Hon, Thomas W. Harriso: 


et tS et et et et SS tet tS et et et 
oe 


American Fork... 

SE bbe deehncen és 
. Spanish Fork 
Vermont 


Virginia 


0, 

Hon: C. Bascom Slemp 
De. 

Hon, Sehuyler O. Bland. 
Do, 
Da. 

Hon; John F. Miller. 

Hon: M; M. Neely. 

Hon, Adam B. Littlopage. 
Do. 

Hon. Harry C. Woodyard. 
Do. 


Hon: George M. Bowers. 
Hon, James A. Frear. 


do. 
Hon; John J. Esch. 
Do. 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Ronceverte... 
St,.Marys. .. 
Spencer... 
tra Alta. 
Wisconsin Areadia. .. +e 
| eee 
Black River, Falls 
oe Lisbom........ 
iroqua. .. ane 
Cedarburg 
Horicon. 
Jureau.. .. 
Kitbourn. . 


Do. 
Hom: Bdward Voigt. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Dea. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hon, John M. Nelson 
Hom. Dayid G. Classon 
Hon, William H, Stafford 


Dodge ville 
Kewaunee 
North Milwaukee. . 


a - - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CHARLES 0. LOBECK, 
NEBRASS 4, 


OF 
In toe House or Rerresenratives, 
Tuesday, December 17, 1018. 


Mr. LOBECK,.. Mr. Speaker, I take personal pleasure in pre- 
senting to the Congress an article prepared and written for tle 
Forum, published in November, 1918, by the Bion, John Skelton 
Williams, Comptroller of the Currency and Director of the Divi- 
sion of Finance, United States Railroad Administration, on the 
subject of “Usury and the banks,” Believing this subject of 
national importance and of much interest to the Nation and 
to Congress, I respectfully ask that it may be printed in the Con- 
GRESSTONAL REcORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Forum for November, 1918.] 
Usury AND THE BANKS-——FLeectne THR SMat. Borrower Bene Strorrep 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 


(By Hon, John Skelton Williams, Congenatian of the Currency and DI- 
rector the Division of Finance, United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration.) 

Thoughtful. and! conservative bankers-—the men who really lead the 


HON. 


/banking sentiment of the couniry—in numbers steadily and rapidly in- 


creasing, are now setting their faces and giving their influence against 
an evil that for years had not only impeded the growth but was threat- 
ening the commercial life of important sections of our country, because 
oppressive and continuing usury inevitably means poverty and failure; 
and poverty and failure discontent, which kes blindly to de- 
‘atroy and tear down. Despair hates the conditions which have pro- 
duced it and is ready to go to war against society and governments, 
regardless of means and reckless of consequences. 

e business man, the laborer, the farmer, driven to ruin by what ho 
believes to be unjust exactions, sanctioned or permitted by law, becomes 
-an anarchist at rt, carries within himself a sullen resentment ready 
ite be touched to volcanic outburst by the first roach of op ortunity. 
‘He has no hope but vengeance, His fury when may give it vent is 
directed against the conditions under which he has been oppressed. 
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The vice, or evil, or peril of usury—-it is all three—is no new thing 
under the sun and was not peculiar to this country. It was spreading 
among us, however, with rapidity no casual observer would suppose, 
and in different communities was silently and secretly sapping the life 
and eating away the foundations of commercial and social life to an un- 
suspected extent. I do not wish to talk politics or to discuss socialism. 
1 have had opportunity, however, to notice that States and communities 
in which Mterature presenting the most violent, dangerous, and in- 
cendiary forms of pesvanted socialism was most eagerly read and ac- 
cepted were precisely those in which my reports showed the interest 
charges to small borrowers were most extortionate. 

The sin is one of the oldest known to humanity, and is believed to 
have been indirectly aimed at in the tenth commandment. The Hebrew 
word for usury signifies “ cruel biting.” Probably it began to bite along 
with the saber-tooth tiger. Its derivation may have suggested to a 
great English judge of five centuries ago his attempt to distinguish be 
tween what he called “ biting usury,” meaning exorbitant rates, and 
“ toothless ie or reasonable interest charges. 

Ry divine ordinance the Israelites of old were forbidden to demand 
usury of the ee and needy, and in Deuteronomy we are told, * Thou 
shalt not lend upon usury to yp | brother; usury of money, usury of 
victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon usury.” But by another 
law they are permitted to lend to strangers—which banks, these days, 
are not accustomed to do, Loans to the Canaanites and other heathen 
on usury were, in fact, rather encouraged, the implication being that 
they might be conquered and overcome more readily this way than by 
the sword, 

In ancient days, when men lived to be 300 to 400 to nearly 1,000 
years old, he who began to lend money at the age of 25 or 30 must 
have accumulated quite a comfortable estate when gathered to his 
fathers, especially if the interest was compounded. Think of what 
Methuselah would have done! In this connection the thought occurs 
that if Noah had out any considerable amount of paper on terms simi- 
lar to those which are being charged in some of our States, he may not 
have regarded the flood as an unmitigated disaster. 


THE USURER UNPOPULAR IN KING SOLOMON'S DAYS. 


The Israelites during the early years of their race maintained con- 
sistently thelr opposition to usury, although the Jews have figured so 
conspleuously since the Christian era as such prominent exponents, 
live hundred years after Moses, King David and King Solomon had 
things to gay against usury, and the usurer seems to have been a most 
unpopular character in those days. King David describes the holy and 
just man, he who was entitled to enter into the courts of the Lord, as 
one “who hath not given his money upon usury.” The Jewish Talmud 
speaks of usury a3 a practice expressly forbidden. 

The subject of usury was specifically dealt with in the ancient codes 
of most nations. Under the Code of Manu, in India, interest was re- 
garded ag of doubtful propriety, and money lending was prohibited 
altogether to the superior castes, the Brahmins and Keshattriyas, and 
«ven for the other two grades a sum lent to a person in distress may not 
cive rise to any interest, because then the interest would be extortionate. 
‘he limits fixed by the code were 14 per cent per month with securily 

nd 14 per cent per month without. 

\inong the Mohammedans the charging of usury was cupessely pro 
hivited, Money lending in Turkey until recent years was almost exclu 

ly in the hands of Greeks and other foreigners. 

lhe Law of the Twelve Tables among the anclent Romans authorized 
interest at the equivalent of 10 per cent per annum, subsequently in 
creased toward the close of the Republic to 12 per cent. It was then 
called “usuria centissima,”” because in 100 months it doubled the 
capital, but this law was subsequently abolished and interest laid under 
a total interdiet, 

Jullus Cesar enacted severe laws against usurers, and Cato Is sald 
to have banighed the usurers from Sicily. 

Later on Tacitus tells us that the evil of usury greatly increased In 
Rome and the laws forbidding it were continually eluded. Some his- 
torians tell us that from this perlod, when usury so flourished, Rome 
dates the beginning of her decay. ‘Trade languished and became dis- 
reputable and fell under the control of the worst elements in the com- 
munity, preparing the way for the calamitous events which preceded 
Rome's final downfall. 

Later, in the time of Justinian, the Government undertook to con 
trol interest rates, which were fixed at one-third of 1 per cent a month, 
or 4 per cent per annum, though higher rates were allowed to be taken 
by merchants where a greater risk was involved. During most of the 
periods of Roman history and before its decline and fall, usury was 
treated as an aggravated species of theft and punished with great 
severity, Whereas the punishment for theft was only a forfeiture of 
double the walue of the thing stolen, in usury the criminal was pun- 
ished by eondemnation and forfeiture of four times the value of the 
usury taken. This severe penalty, it is sald, was grounded on sound 
xovernmental reasons, for it was seen in those days that usury was one 
of the most frequent causes of sedition and discord among the people. 


M’ADOO BMULATED TIBERIVUS CASAR. 


Secretary McAdoo in depositing, as he did on several occasions, many 
millions ef dollars in the tenke to alleviate the strain and bring down 
heavy interest rates which were being demanded in certain parts of tho 
country, found a precedent for so doing in the acts of Tiberius Cmwsar 
who, the ancient historian tells us, deposited a “marvelous sum of 
money In the banks of Rome,” the amount being estimated at £500,000, 
or about two and a half million dollars, for the purpose of breaking 
rates charged by usurers in those days, and this money was offered 
freely to those debtors who were able to give bond and security to double 
the value of the money borrowed. Secretary McAdoo's terms were more 
liberal, 

“The canker of usury,” says Tacitus, “is an old venomous foe and 
is the chief head of rebellion and variance in countries, and it was 
therefore banished in the old times.” 

In England as early as the reign of Alfred the Great laws were en- 
acted against usury, usurers forfeited to the King thelr chattels, while 
their lands escheated to the lords of the fee, and it was further provided 
that usurers should not be buried in the sanctuary. In the reign of 
Rdward the Confessor, 150 years later, the laws provided that the usurer 
should forfeit all his substance, be outlawed, and bis heir disinherited. 
Other punishments were added by Willlam the Conqueror, such as whip- 
ping, exposure on the pillory, and perpetual banishment. 

In the Magna Charta, in 1215, attempts were made to regulate or 
resirain usury, the provision inserted showing clearly how general the 
evil was and how oppressive. 

These laws were modified and changed from time to time in the 
twelfth century. According to Glanville, the usurer was not Hable to 
be convicted during his lifetime, but forfeited his goods and chattels 
after death, 
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In 1487 two acts were passed in England to restrain usury and to 
meet the various devices which had become common. ‘This law provided 
that offenders should be placed in the illory, put to open shame, be 
imprisoned half a year, and pay £20 sterling 

n the reign of Queen Elizabeth the legal rate was fixed at 10 per 
cent. This rate was reduced to 8 per cent under the relen of James I 
All contracts for more than 8 per cent were vold, but the act contained 
a clause that “no words in this law shall be construed or expounded 
to allow the practice of usury in point of religion or conscience.” tn 
serted in the law to satisfy the bishops, who would not pass the bill 
without it. 


USURY CONTRIBUTED TO THE DECLINE OF ROME 


In the reign of Charles II the legal interest was further 
per cent, which had then become customary, and it ts 
compare the conditions set forth in the preamble of this act, which shows 
the beneficent influences of favorable money rates, with the corruption 
and declining conditions in Rome, when usury flourished most in the 
Kternal City. The preamble to this act says: 

“ Forasmuch as the abatement of interest from 10 per cent in former 
times has been found by notable experience beneficial to the advances 
ment of trade and the improvement of lands by good hu 
many other considerable advantages to this nation, « 
ducing of it to a nearer proportion with foreign States with whom we 
transact, and whereas in the fresh memory the like fall from & to 6 
per cent by late constant practice hath then the like success to tl 
general contentment of this nation as is visible by several Improvement 
and whereas it is the endeavor of some at present to reduce it back again 
in practice to the allowance of the statute still in force, to & per 
to the great discouragement of ingenuity and industry in the husbandry, 
trade, and commerce of this nation.” 

The rate of interest in England was reduced to 5 per cent in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the preamble of the law stating that 

“ It has become absolutely necessary to reduce the high rate of interest 
of 6 per ceut to a nearer proportion with interest allowed in foreign 
States.” 

The various acts passed in the reigns of Charles If, William IIT, 
and George II, George ILI, and George IV, provided that all securities 
given on a usurious consideration or upon a guming transaction 
absolutely vold. 

In this country the Colonies first and the States later undertook to 
fix and regulate the rates of interest and to define and prohibit usury 
Massachusetts fixed the legal rate at 8 per cent In 1641 and reduced it 
to 6 per cent three years later. Some of the older States, however, 
refused to adopt usury laws until within recent years In many of our 
States usury statutes have been and are ignored, and where the trans 
gressions against the usury law have been most marked and where 
usury has flourished most, unmolested, we find enterprise hampered and 


reduced to 6 
interesting to 


indry, with 


pecially the re 


cent, 


were 


many unhealthy conditions engendered ; which reminds one of a saying 
credited to Diogenes, that “ where neither laws have force nor water 
hath course, there no wise man secks to dwell.” 

To the substantial business man, accustomed to reasenabl ommo 


dations from banks, there is a kind of ghastly humor In some of the 
revelations resulting from an investigation into the subject of usury 
conducted some months ago by the comptroller's office 
USURY AIMS AT AMERICAN BANKS 

It was ascertained at that time that 1,247 national banks out « t 
total of 7,600 were openly charging rates of Interest forbidden y t 
lawa of their respective States and by the national bank act, and that 
despite the easy money conditions, 2,743 banks were charging on 
of their loans interest of 10 per cent or more per annum 

One bank admitted under oath that it was charging an f 
25 per cent per annum on all of its loans; another an average of 26 
per cent; and a third an average of 40 per cent per annum on all loar 

The alarming part of all this is that wherever such a case of op; 
sion occurred the agitators, the chronic trouble makers, and th 
gogues of the neighborhood or the county made it the text for | 
ment of rage against the capital and the commercial 1 hods of tl 
entire country. 

I will not tire you with figures, but will mention just 
loans made by national banks and reported under oath to 
troller’s office, which may serve as Illustration 

Here ia a loan of $1,000 for a month and a half at 77 4 
loan of $2,067 for a month at 65 per cent, $553 for two me ! ) 





per cent, $491 for 80 days at 50 per cent, $200 for three month 50 
per cent. 


A visitor to my office from a certain State not long ago, who held a 
high public office in that State, told me of a loan for $90 mar to a 
farmer to help him to raise his crops, the loan being for I than a year, 
He said that the bank had charged this farmer, tn addition to a larze 
rate of interest, an extra sum of $50 for the trouble of going out to 
look at the land and for a few preliminaries to the loa 

The practice of making a deduction for expense, in addition to the 
rate of interest, eeems also to have been an ancient one, and to have 
been resorted to hundreds of years ago It has prevailed to in- 
excusable extent up to a very recent date in certain of our Stat 

I am sincerely gratified to be able to report, after all this looking at 


the dark side of the picture, that in the past year or so there ha een 





a vast improvement in the matter of interest rates throughout tt) 
country. The evil has been greatly mitigated, but it Is not yet entire! 
eliminated Hundreds of banks have made perpendicular drop rom 
the excessive rates which they formerly charged Manv that had been 
charging on some of their ioans as much as 50 per ut reduced to 12 
per: cent, and in thousands of cases they have come within 1! il 
rates of their respective States. 
NOW THE BANKS ARE REDUCING nave 

In other instances, where only 12 per cent to 15 per cent 1 
prevailed, borrowers are now accommodated at 6 p 
cent. Some banks have adopted a conservative course ar 
have been afraid to reduce their rates too suddenly, bul th 
in the right direction. One bank testifies under oath that 
ceeded in reducing its maximum rate from 560 per cent to If 
Another in the same State reports that it has alread h 
mum rate down from 300 to 30 per cent; others report that tI have 
brought their average rates of 18 per cent and 22 nt he 
legal rate of 10 per cent. 

[ am very glad to be able to say that these sensational in- 
excusable rates are steadily disappearing from the sections where they 
have formerly prevailed, and people of every part ef this country re 
at this moment securing money for all purp whether it be for com 
mercial business, farming, or industrial purposes, on more favorable 


terms than ever before in the history of our country. 
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in divers instances national banks which have been called on to re- 
duce their rates of Interest to those permitted by law have not only com- 
plied but have advised my office that they were conducting their bus!i- 
ness on a plane which ts proving not only more ‘satisfactory to their 
customers but, all things considered, more satisfactory to the banks them- 
ecives, as thelr business is showing a healthy expansion in response 
to more liberal treatment. 

lor example, the cashier of a national bank in the Interior of Texas, 
which has In the past been charging excessive interest rates, in a letter 
to the Comptroller of the Currency sald: 

“ While ft has been rather hard for us to get down to the legal rate, 
1 realize that you are absolutely correct, and I am sure that the cheaper 
rate of interest will bring, and is already bringing, this bank a large 
increase of business. Your stand in this matter is entirely commendabie, 
and we will do our best to upheld you in it.” 

Many farmers who had never known what it was to borrow_money 
below 12 per cent, even on cotton, through the operations of the Federal 
Reserve System are now enabled to borrow from their local banks at 
(} per cent, and the small local banks are able to borrow in their turn 
from the Federal reserve banks at 8 to 4 per cent, and the business 
men throughout the country, I am sure, are prepared to testify that in 
the past 12 months, despite the very active condition of business, which 
usually brings tight money, that in all our important cities merchants 
and manufacturers have been able to place thelr commercial paper at 
lower rates than you have ever known before, 

To overcome the whole trouble and rid the farmer and the small 
merchants In the rural districts of the exactions which have often crip- 
pled and sometimes destroyed them, a bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress, requiring all national banks to keep a record showing the rate 
of interest charged on each and every loan, and authorizing and direct- 
ing the Department of Justice to bring sult against usurers, upon 
information secured by the department from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, or from other sources. If this becomes a law, it will be 
possible to eradicate entirely usury from national banks. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the blessings which will come to many thou- 
sands of borrowers In all parts of the country If the maximum rate of 
interest throughout the States should be reduced from 100 per cent and 
more, which has been charged in the recent past in many banks, to a 
maximum of 6 or 8 or even 10 per cent, according to the legal rate 
Mm the respective States. 

The subject of usury has been discussed, as I have shown you, through 
thousands of years and by countless learned men, After the Hebrew 
prophets and lawgivers, Cwsar and Cato and later Justinian in Romo 
sud the Greek philosophers debated on it; prelates, ae, and great 
Judges of great courts have studied and expounded it; parliaments, con- 
gresses, legislatures have turned it inside up and outside down; dis- 
courses on it In such bodies, in the pulpit, from the bench, have been 
innumerable in numbers, infinite in extent. 

Yet in some parts of this country we found we were in worse condi- 
tion in this reapect than were the people of 50 centuries ago, and men 
nnd women In the United States, in the twentieth century were bitten 
more deeply than were the ancient Hebrews; were destroyed and en- 
slaved more grievously than were the Canaanites, declar enemies of 
Gjod's chosen people. here is no organized ecclesiastical protest against 


it, and the executtve officers of the law stood inert and ese pow- 


erless In some of the newest and freshest parts of our land American 
citizens were practically in the position of the poor of Rome under the 
oppressions of usurers of distinguished families-— 


“No fire when Tiber freezes, 
No air in summer's heat 
But stores of rods for freeborn backs, 
And stocks for freedom feet." 


Let us carnestly hope that the conscience of the country and the 
protest of the self-respecting and forward-looking bankers may be truly 
aroused to renew the old, old fight against the old, old instinct of 
tyranny and oppression, so cruelly contrary to all the teachings of 
Christianity, the lessons and purposes of civilization, and all the trend 
of modern thought-— 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he shall take who has the power 
And he shall keep who can.” 

No country can live, much less prosper, no people can keep their 
strength and maintain that unity of thought and purpose that makes 
nations conquerors, where wealth accumulates and men decay, 


Pay of Weunded Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SWAGAR SHERLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 12, 1918, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted T 
print in the Recorp the following letter from Brig. Gen, Lord 
on the subject of the pay of woanded soldiers : 


War DRPrarTMeNt, 
Washington, December 12, 1918. 
Fion, Swaaan SHERLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr, Suentey: With reference to the remarks which were 
made on the floor of the House yesterday, and at your personal sugges- 
tion, I am submitting the remarks which follow in connection with the 
complaints concerning the delay in making payments to the enlisted 
patients who have been returned from their overseas stations for treat- 
ment in hospitals in the United States, 

With but few exceptions, the enlisted men who have been returned 
from France have arrived in this country without service records and 
without any other papers which contained a statement of their ac- 
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eee, 
counts, thereby making it impossible to determine what pay, if any, was 
due them, The delay in payments to enlisted men resulting fron) th. 
separation of the soldier from his service record was made the subject 
of instructions issued by the War Department February 18, 1918 |), 
Bulletin 8, which provided that emergency service records should }. 
executed by the organization commanders of enlisted men from suc), 
data as was available, so as to enable the soldiers to be paid, Unde: 
date of April 30, 1918, Special Regulations 58a, War Department. ».., 
issued, which peomees that all soldiers separated from thelr comman 
be provided with a pay card which would take the place of a service 
record. This pay card is kept with the soldier in his personal posse 
sion and enables him to secure his pay independent of the fact that hi. 
service record may not be available at the place where he is serving o, 
located. These two provisions entirely cllminated the trouble which 
was being experienced in the United States in making payments to xo! 
diers who were separated from their commands, but did not seem to o: 
fect the conditions overseas, although both the bulletin and apecial 
regulations had application there as well as in this country. 
mention this so as to show that adequate instructions and for. 
were developed by the War Department to permit of the soldiers wi. 
were being returned from overseas stations to bring with them proper 
a to permit of thelr prompt payment in full upon arrival in ¢\)\s 

At the Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia, on tho 
recommendation of this office, enlisted men arriving from their overses. 
stations without service records or pay carda were paid some stated 
amount per month, and this same plan was carried out S other hospitals 
in this country. With respect to the men at the Walter Reed Genera! 
Hospital it was found on investigation that some of them had not 
been paid for many months, and in September of this year these men 
were taken up on a pay roll which was executed tn this office ani 
certified to by the writer of this letter, and payment made on that 
certification for the entire amount due the soldiers, based on thelr own 
statements as to the date to which oe had been last paid and such 
other information as could be obtained In Washington with respect to 
their allotments and war-risk insurance, Since this payment ther 
have been additional arrivals at the hospital, nearly all oF whom were 
without the papers necessary to determine the status of thelr accoun(s 
with respect to pay, and the same procedure has been followed in their 
cases and yments made in full, It is admitted that there is no 
authority of law for the action taken in these cases; but the men were 
in arrears with respect te their pay; they were returned from Franco 
without any papers of any kind indicating what amounts were duo 
them ; and the only way in which they could be paid was to accept their 
own statements as to the dates to which they were lust ih and, 
subject to such information as could be obtained with respect to their 
ees and insurance status, paid on the strength of thelr Own stat 
ments. 

In the other hospitals located in the United States to which the en 
HNeted patients are being returned from overseas, payments are belnc 
made of a stated amount each month so that the men will not be totally 
without funds, and this office has devoted its energies toward attemp! 
ing to obtain information as to the exact status of their accounts so as 
to enable these patients to be paid their pay tn full, 

On September 20, 1918, the disbursing officer at each general ho 
pital _— ee as follows with respect to the payment of overseas 
casuals, vis: 

“e © © War Department expects all men to be pald tn full whero 
anflicilent data ts available, such data, if necessary, to Include the state- 
ment of soldier if in the opinion of the personnel adjutant his state 
ments are correct. 

“If there be sufficient information available to 
current month or a stated period, but not sufficient to pay from date of 
dnst payment, soldier should receive pay for such riod without de 
ductions for pertia payments made to cover the period for which diuia 
is not available. In cases such as the above the partial payment should 
not be entered on pay roll until soldier is paid for the period for which 
he received the partial payments, Remark to be as follows: ‘ Duc sol- 
dier i. for ——-——, § partial payment to be deducted.” 

" data be not available an 


ay in full for the 


d there is cause for doubt aa to the cor 
rectness of soldier's statement, payment should not be made tn fal), but 
his name transferred to a partial-payment roll, or War Departmen 
Form 869, and soldier paid as outlined in paragraphs 8 and 4, Special 
Regulations, No, 58a. 

* Under no circumstances should enlisted men be allowed to go with 
out pay on account of lack of records, as partial ra are author 
ized until such time as service records can be obtained as provided in 
instructions 9, Service Record, Form No. 20, A, G, 0." 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation, and with a view to keeping 
in close contact with the pay status of the enlisted patients arriving 
from overseas, this office, on December 7, 1918, made recommeniiation 
for semimonthly reports as to the condition of the accounts of these 
men, A copy of this recommendation is attached herewith, 

There has been no lack of effort on the part of the War Department 
or this office to effect payment, at least in part, to the patients return 
ing from overseas, but it is apparent from what is said herein that full 
payment can be made to these men only by comnts On own state 
ments as to the date to which they were last pald. is has been done 
with respect to the men at the Walter Reed General Hoapital, upon the 
= certification of the undersigned, who assumes full responsibility 


‘or his action, 

At the other hospitals partial payments are being made to the men, 
so that they are not without funds, and recommendation is this date 
be made that the action taken with respect to the men at the Walter 

General Hospital be taken in the cases of men at the other hos- 
pitals, There is no sanction of law for this action, but it is felt that 
the situation demands remedy, and the only reme is to accept the 
personal statement of the men themselves, as with but few exceptions 
no papers have been received from France which show the statement of 
ie r accounts with respect to the date to which they were last paid 
there, 

It is clear that had the men who are being returned from Franco 
been furnished with a pay card or other papers showing the condition 
of their accounts, there would have been no delay whatever in effecting 
a full statement with them when they arrived at the several hospitals 
in this country, but it is assumed that the conditions existing in 
France, where the entire were being devoted to the winning of 
the war, made it impossible to accomplish service or cards 
for these men, 90 as to have the 1 papers available when they 
arrived in this country. 

The policy of this office has been to detail an officer to make a per 
sonal in gation at any hospital from which a os was received 
that the overseas patients were not being paid at least partial pay, and 
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in accordance with this policy instructions have been given to have an 
officer proceed to West Baden, Ind., for the purpose of investigating the 
pay conditions of the oversenis patients at that hospital, this being the 


pecifie place mentioned in the remarks made on the feor of the house 
yesterday. 
Respectfully, 
Il. M. Loan, 
Brigadier Ge al, Assistant to Direeter ef Purchaae, 
Storage, and Trafic, Director of Finance, 
MML/? 
1 inclosure, copy letter, The Adjutant Gencral, Dee, T, 1018, 


Decemarn 7, 1018. 
Director of Finance 
The Adjutant General of the Army 
Data as to payment of patients in various hospitals 


1. Information has reached thia office that hundreds of sick and 
wounded soldiers are being returned from overseas witheut service 
recordsa, making It ftmpossible to effect payment in full to soldiers 


This condition emphasises the necessity for a complete record of the 
pay status of these patients, such record to include partial payments 
made on pay cards, or pay record books, through the medium of tem 
porary serviee records; also report of action taken with respect to 
obtaining their original service rocorda. It ta therefore recommended | 
that a clreular letter be seat to commanding officers of all general hos 
pitals and other hospitals te which patients from overscas are belng | 
admitted, same to rend substantially as follows: 


‘On the Ist and 15th of each month, beginning with December 1, 
1918, commanding officers of United States Army gencral hospitals 
and all other hespitals to which patients from oversens are being 
admitted will rendexy the following report to the Director of Tinance, 
War Department, Washington, Db. C 
Number of patients on hand, date of last report No 

(Date,) 

Received since last report: 

With original service record No 

With temporary service record No 

With pay cards No 

With pay record booka No 

Without pay records of any kind Wo, No 
Discharged since date of last report 

On original service records No No 

On temporary service records. No No 
Other losses; 

Transferred .... No 

Deaths ‘ No No 

On hand, date of Abis report No 

As follows: 

resent in hospital No 

On furlough No 

Absent without leave No No 
‘Number of patients paid since Inst report: 

On original service records No, 

On temporary service records No, 

Number of payments made to each patient per month No 

Number of requests made for original service records No 
Patients tp arrears of full pay: 

Nine months . No, 

Night montha No, | 

Seven months .. No, 

Six months... No, 

Vive months No, 

Four months ... No, 

‘Three months No 

Two months... No 

One month .. No 


“ This report will be rendered promptly on dates named by personnel 
adjutant or similar officer of each hospital concerned,” 
Ly authority of the Director of Purchase, Storage and Trafic, 
if. M. Lorp, 
dealatant to Direetor of Purchaac, 


Brigadier General, 
Storage and Trafic, Director of Finance. 


A Demand for Relief from the Serious Situation Created by 
the Failure or Neglect of Government Agencies to Make 
Payment of Allotments and Allowances to Soldiers’ | 
Dependents, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. VARE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe House or Representatives, 


Thuraday, December 12, 1918, 


Mr, VARE. Mr. Speaker, the growing seriousness of the dis 
tressing situation created by the obvious failure of the War 
Risk Insurance Burenu and other Government agencies to pro 
vide increasing thousands of dependents of American soldiers 
with money to which they are entitied can not be questioned by 
anyone famillar with that situation. 

Reports of the pitiable suffering, of the actual want and pri- 
vation of increasing numbers of the mothers and wives and 
children of those American boys who fought so heroleally over- 
seas are accumulating daliy-—aye, hourly—in all sections of 
the country, 
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And why‘ Because of th long delay, and, In many |! 
stances, the utter failure or 1 ect of the Government agen 
intrusted with so vitally import t a task to remit to the f 
lies and dependents of our Olalhe tI { fiment nad i] 
ances to whch they are entitled by n et of Con ‘ 

Luring the horrible world war that i o fortunately te 
nated 1 consistently supported the adimi ration in its « ts 
to prosecute America's share in | i. fully lL refrained 
from criticism of the administration even when I was doubtful 
as to the wisdom of the course it was pursuing, because I felt 
it was the duty of every Ame nh to ve th ‘ up { 
to the United States Government when tt \ with 
sO great a crisis 

ven now I am not criticizing the administ nor the G 
ernment because L am of a different political lth 
Which controls at present in Washi n | 
as a Republican. Lam speaking as an American who p 
indisputable evidence that American moth } \ 
children are facing the direst povert ye ul with ¢ 
hot tar away 

\1 ry Christmas, forsooth, It will be for these unfo 
mothe nod wives and children of our | ‘ ‘ 
flict themselves penniless or in want, confronted by povet 
dependent upon charity, I am not exaggerath Permit to 
quote from the public press, in which are appearing cally | 
most distressing and circumstantial descriptions of the ho: 
rol yes, actual horrors—-which either failure or neglect on | 
part of agencics of the United States Government have \ 
po ible, 

i have here the Philadelphia Publie Ledger of December 11 
LOIS-—-of Wednesday of this week, mark you—-In which appeat 
the following startling revelation of the aeute sufferin t! 
wretched want, due to the Inability of a father and mother to 
secure one cent of the allotment thelr soldier son made to them. 
Permit me to quote from this newspaper: 

DINE WANT PACING MANY DEPENDENY cuee yen i I 
WiTlt DADDY OVER TH! ’ 

With no coal in thelr home, living on bread and potat und 
pelled te remain in bed to keep warm, Mr. and Mi Ilyman Peurlete 
of OLT Begel Street, said yeaterday they had not reeeived a cent of th 
allotment from thelr soldier son, David, since tnat September M 
Peartetein is 74 years old and his wife ia OO. Both are unable to apen 
ngliah, but, through an interpreter, related thelr dtetr and priva 
tion since the boy, who waa their sole support, went away to war 

While the plight of the Pearlsteina waa found to be mont px nt 
among the kin of the men In th rvice whose allotments have f i 
to arrive, other mothers and wives sald yeaterday that unk th ! 
reached here within the next 16 dave Christmas would be a diama ac 
cheerless holiday in many a soldier home here 

Let me say to the House that this is not mere “ newspap 
tulk,”’ as some may be inclined to assert. [i my own district in 
Philadelphia, in which the VPearlstelus live, many casea have 


been brought to ny personal attention of the actual privation of 


mothers and fathers and wives and children of soldier boys who, 
whether in the Army or the Navy, left their hon 1 thelr 
dear ones behind them that they might ar r th of thelr 
country for 1 hting men 

Ll have here correspondence TI have had with off of | 
the Navy Department and the War itisk ti i ‘+ bures j 
garding but one case that has oceupled my pe nal attention 
As a Member of Congress | was tinully able to secure rellef for 
the mother of a seaman in the Navy, but what of the increasing 
thousands of similar cases involving those who do not perso 
naily know a Congressman to whom they can appeal for assist 
ance in unravellng the great ina ol vernmental red tape in 
which the allotments and allowances of our soldiers are man 
festly and, apparently hopelessly, entangled? 

The particular case to which I refer is that of an apprenti 


senuman in the Navy who, although he made an allotment to bh 


mother, who lives in my district in Philadelphia, on Februnry 
12, 1018, she did not receive it until about May 7, 191 ‘ 
nearly four months later 

Since that time she has not received another cent from t! 
Government, although her son, upon whom she was clepencs 
for support, continued In active service, until, under date of DD 
cember 10, 1018, or seven months after she received her first 
and only allotment, I received a communication from the 1 
allotment officer that a check coveri the arrenrages due het 
arrenrages amounting to $175, would be rmatied to her by t War 
Risk Insurance Bureau 

I could cite other cases similar to thi ne, but Ty ! 
call the attention of the Hou (to what has be penn: in 


irding ft 
ml belleve pre 
judgment, 


the public press of my city-—Philadelphia—r 
distressing conditions, which IT am Informed 
In other American cities and which 


threaten to become a national scandal, 


to-clay ik tny 










Ad 


Tn my opinion Congress should take immediate steps to cor 
rect such a deplorable situation, 

What will be the answer our soldier boys will receive when— 
ns many of them are doing now—they return from overseas 
and ask why thelr mothers and fathers and wives and children 
were permitted to live in want or on charity while they were 
facing death, while they were being maimed or “ gassed" and 
their comrades were being killed in battle? Gentlemen of the 
Hfouse, they will have a right to demand an answer to that ques- 
tion, and T would not like to be in the shoes of any man whom 
they can hold responsible for the suffering and privation of their 
loved ones, of thelr helpless wives and mothers and children, 

Shall those wives and mothers and children be permitted to 
hunger, shall they be permitted to suffer from cold because the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau or some other incompetent or inade- 
Government agency is responsible for their not receiving 
inohey with which to buy bread and coal and clothing? It is 
o shumeful situation that confronts us, and it is high time that 
Congress gives the most earnest and thoughtful attention to It. 

Hleve is What the Philadelphia Inquirer sald editorially on this 
only recently: 


quate 


subject 


FAIR PLAY FOR SOLDIBRS’ DEPENDENTS, 


Some one in official life In Washington should stir up the War-Risk 
Tusurance Bureau Not long ago it was admitted that this organtza- 
tion was behind in its work to the extent of 80,000 checks for allot- 
ments to the dependents of men in the service, The situation has been 
partially relieved since that time, but only partially. In this city 
there are many cases, hundreds of them, where wives and mothers have 
not received any pay for three, five, and seven months, Scores 
of instances have been discovered where the dependents have been in 
netual want. Wyen in such cases the sufferers are not asking for 
charity, but only for that to which they are entitled by law. 

This is all wrong. It is a condition which requires immediate atten- 
tion, The very least we ean do for the men who have been willing to 
make the great sacrifice is to keep the promise which has been made 
to look after thelr dependents. The federal Government has the 
money, and surely In an emergency of this character it should be poas- 
sible to cut the red tape and break down the barriers of delay. 


“PARENTS Sutver AS UNrrep STaTES Hops ur So.prer’s Pay-—Covupre 
COMPELLED TO Stay IN Bep TO Keer WARM WHILE THEm Sone Sur 
ror’ Is MARCHING WITH PERSHING OvERSEAS—YULETIDE Dreams or 
MANY IN THIS CrTy Mockery; Kippiets’ Srockines To Be Eupry— 
DELAY €N ALLOWANCES AT?rRiporTed TO CONFLICT ofr AvTHORITY;: 
Buneau Is CHARACTERIZED AS THE Most INEFFICIENT AND OUTRAGE. 
ousLY EXTRAVAGANT Bopy tn CAPprrat, 

* Parents of a Philadelphia soldier are compelled to stay in bed to keep 
warm because they have not received any money through the Goyern 
ment from thelr soldier son, 

“Christmas will be cheerless for mothers, wives, and 
soldiers, for many families are in dire want now, due to delay 
ments. 

“ War-Risk Insurance Bureau, six months behind in mailing allow 
ances to dependents, permit clerks of an entire division to pose a long 
time for photograph, 

“Delay in payments ascribed to conflict of authority between the 
‘Treasury Department and the bureau, and because officials, it ts said, 
tall to grasp the enormity of their task. 

“The bureau ‘is the most inefliclent, outrageously extravagant Insti- 
tution ever organized under the Government,’ asserts Representative 
MADDEN, 


* CLERKS IN 


children of 
in allot- 


LONG POSE WHILE FAMILIES WAIT CONFLICT OF 


ADDS TO DELAY IN PAY, 


; “ WASHINGTON, December 10. 


“Despite the fact that the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance is approxi- 
mately six months behind in the mailing of allowances to the wives, 
children, and aged parents of American soldiers, the clerks of one entire 
division of the bureau passed considerable time this afternoon on the 
steps of the District Building posing for a photograph, 

* Efforts to ascertain the fundamental causes for the present conditions 
in the War-Risk Bureau developed the view that responsibility is due 
primarily to 

* Lack of the proper organization at the outset, 

“allure of the officials in charge to grasp the enormity of their task 
Hnd to prepare to meet it. 

* Conflict of authority between the Treasury Department and the War- 
Risk Bureau in the matter of making payments. 

‘Members of Congress and other officials who have investigated the 
bureau generally are agreed the trouble is due primarily to organiza- 
tion; to an incapacity to employ the 14,000 clerks now at work in the 
bureau in the most efficient manner,” 

It is contended none of the officials selected to handie this ble task 
had a proper grasp of its ope in the beginning and failed to lay the 
framework for a sufficiently elastic organization to keep pace with the 
growth of the military forces, 

Much of the responsibility for this is said to have been due to the 
fact that the bureau was made a part of the Treasury Department in- 
stead of being established as a distinct department of the Government. 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, it is held, could have put the 
bureau on an efficient basis had not he been restricted in his attention 
to it by numerous other duties. The polet is made that proper execu- 
tive authority could have so organized the bureau as to have overcome 
these difficulties months ago, 

When the War-Risk Bureau 
Representative SHeruRyY said: 

“T have personally undertaken, not once, but a great many times, 
to bring to the attention of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau the need 
of simplifying and eae this matter so that there would not be 
delay. After all, the remedy is in the efficiency of the men at the 
head of the bureau.” 

Mr. Sreri_ey explained that much of the trouble has been due to a 
change in the law, which has brought about a conflict tn authority be- 
tween the War-Risk Bureau and the War Department, 


AUTHORITY 


was under fire in Congress recently 
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Under existing conditions a soldier ia required to allot a certain 
—— “oe pay to oe paeeees The Government adds an equal 
amount, © aggregate of which is forwarded to the seldier's fam) 
through the War-Risk Bureau. ater’s family 

In addition to the compulsory allotment a soldier ta permitted to 
make a voluntary allotment, and this money is taken from his salary 
by the Quartermaster Corps of the War Department and forwarded 
by that department to the beneficiary named. 

The result has been that many soldiers making allotments throush 
the War Department went to France belleving they had done every 
thing to provide for their dependents, whereas the signing of jin 
entirely distinct set of papers was required. 

Mr. SHERLEY has advocated congressional action to remedy this situa- 
tion, but many Members of Congress see no need for additional legisia 
tion, declaring the President has power to coordinate the work under 
one organization, 

Representative MAppgNn, Republican, of Tlinois, declares that investi 
gation “has convinced him that the War-Risk Bureau is not 
operated efficiently,” 

“The bureau had $3,591,000 Approsriated for its maintenance just 
six months ago,” he said, “and that to-day it comes in here for an 
additional appropriation as a deficiency of $7,580,000, They asked for 
$10,000,000, and the appropriation is for $7,580,000. ‘That makes x 
total appropriation within the last six months of $11,171,000 to ad 
minister an institution that ought to be capable of functioning wiih 
3,500 people. They have 14,000 people employed there now, and {i 
this is an example of efficient administration of public affairs, I havo 
not much respect for such knowledge of efficiency, 

“Tt is the most inefficient, outrageously extravagant Institution tho 
was ever organized under the Government. The average number of 
hours they put in a week is one good day’s work. There are thousand 
of men and women who are Wappesed to be employed making no kind 
of excuse for not pescorming the duty at all, Some clerks, supposed 
to be working at night, report for duty at 6 o'clock, immediately aft: 
making the report for duty go out to supper, and when the theate: 
is open they go to the theater and never come back,”’ 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger, of the same date, says: 

APPEAL SENT TO WASTIINGTON, 

Six days ago the disappointing prospect for Christmas in many 
dier homes here actuated Mrs. Mt. L.. Woodruff, in charge of the |: 
sonal Service Bureau, to write a letter to C, IF. Nesbit, commissioner of 
the bureau at Washington. She wrote: 

“T am inclosing herewith a list containing the names of the allotters 
who have not received their Government checks, and I take the liberiy 
of asking if you will be so good as to direct that checks be sent to then. 

“If the checks can be sent to them forthwith, it will insure a chee: 
ful Christmas in many homes. Personally, I can ask nothing better for 
my own Chrisimas enjoyment than to feel that the people who have 
come to me in their troubles have received their money and will be sur 
of some of the creature comforts over the holidays.” 

Mrs, Woodruff said yesterday many reasons could be ascribed for tho 
failure of the allotment checks to arrive in many cases. She said one 
of the moat potent of these was the constant moving of families from 
one home to another without notitying the War Risk Bureau. 

“ Real estate,” she added, “ has been sold and bartered so frequent, 
here and to such an extent that this enters into troubles of the « 
pendents, We have cases where the home of a soldier's family has beon 
sold three times, and in each case the family had to move in order to 
make room for the owner or somebody élae. 

“ Naturally they forget to notify the bureau they have moved, ani 
this holds up the arrival of the checks. In some instances the pos! 
master is notified to have the mail carriers see that the check arriv: 
* _ proper destination after the dependent has moved from the oli! 
address, 

“Again, many of the boys overseas fail to fll out the blanks which 
certify the persons to whom the allotments are to be paid. This means 
the allotment blank is vold and the folks back home receive no check 
It requires time, teo, to look into all these things and take care of them.” 

Stories yptcnl of many that are heard every day at City Hall were 
told yesterday by the dependents, One of these is the sick mother o! 
Max Garr, who was a clothing cutter and lived at 2060 Napa Street 
before he went overseas with the Fifty-fourth Pioneer Infantry. No! 
only has the mother received but one allotment from her son, but sl. 
has not even received a word regarding his whereabouts since he arrived 
in France. 

On December 10 the Philadelphia Public Ledger published the 
following : 

WAR-RISK BUREAU DELAYS BRING DISTRESS TO DEPENDENT TIOMBS 
SONAL SERVICE BURBAU AND CITY ACTIVITIES DEVOTEE EFVORTS 
LIEVING CASES OF PRIVATION, 

Ten days ago the War-Risk Insurance Bureau was 80,000 checks be 
hind on allotments to the dependents of men in the service of the coun 
try. This admission was made by officials at Washington In a letter to 
Mrs. M. L. Woodruff, in charge of the personal-service bureau here. 

“At that time,’ she said, “ the officials blamed the arrears on tho 
epidemte of influenza among the clerks, and said as soon as this bad 
abated the work would go right along.” 


being 


PrER- 
TO he 


Inquiries here disclosed that hundreds of dependents have failed to 


receive their allotments in time, and in many instances downrigh! 
privation has followed this failure to receive Federal money. Fifty tive 
cases have been reported since December 6, it was sald at Mra, Wood- 
ruff’s office, but others said that within the last few days checks have 
again started to come. 

Typical cases in which actual want faces some of the dependents were 
recited yesterday, One of these is the mother of a private at Camp 
Johnston, Jacksonville, Pla., the quartermaster's training school. No 
check has been received by his mother, a complaint to Washington say~, 
since last June. Another is a private in_the Bleventh Regiment o! 
Field Artillery, His wife, who lives on McKean Street near Fourth, 
has received no money since August and is In such distress that she has 
been cared for by Philadelphia Councils’ relief committee, 

Another soldier at the cooks’ and bakers’ school was the sole support 
of his parents before he went into service, They live on Siegel Street 
near Sixth, and the mother has written a plaintive letter, ta which sho 
says she has received no money since September and their situation ts 
that of actual want, 

Another woman, the wife of a soldier in Company Il, of the Pifty-sec- 
ond Pioneer Infantry, now overseas, lives on Walnut Street near Thirly- 
seventh. She has received no allotment since early in the summer, 
nnd = —— bureau is paying her rent until the arrival of 
the check, 











_ 


Mrs, Woodruff sald similar cases could be cited, showing that unless 


there ta a decided brace in caring for these dependenta before the winter | one-twelfth of 
comes much suffering and privation will be found among the families of | 


soldiers. 
And on last Monday morning the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
printed the following, which speaks for itself: 


Soroies’ Money ror Derenpents Far tN ARREARS 
MeNACING MANY Moriers, Wives, anp CHILoREN 
aness BOON APPEARS CERTAIN-—-MCADOO ReveaLe 
Wanr-Risk Bureav, Bur Choaks Are BLAMED, 

Wasninetron, December 8 

The Government's bureau jor the payment of monthly dependency 
allotments to the families of soldiers, sailors, and marines is far behind 
in its work, 

Many women and children dependent in a large measure on the Goy 
ernment checks are bordering on actual want as the cold weather 
looms, Money which might have been available for the expenditures 
incident to Christmas probably will not reach them until epring. 

Despite all eficial denials it was learned to-day there are thousands 
of cases Where dependents of soldiers have not received their allotment 
checks for from two to six montha, An early congressional inquiry 
into the alleged inefiiciency of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance ap 
pears certain, 

The Public Ledger haa received definite information from the rela 
tives of soldiers that this situation prevails. Some officials of the 
bureau deny the condition is quite so bad, but the clerks who mail the 
checks say privately most of the bureau's work is approximately six 
months in arrears, 

There has been criticism due to the failure of soldiers to receive 
their pay, but this is a War Department task. There was much ground 
for such complaints early in the war, but a large majority of the sol 
diers are receiving thoir monthly pay on time, and that exceptions are 
comparatively few is due to the inability to prevent errors in so large 
a task, 


Iiuncer ann Conp 
InguinyY uY CoN 
SuORTCOMINGS OF 


rROMISES FAIL OF FULPILLMENT,. 


Critictam of the War-Risk Bureau is not a novelty in Washington and 
numerous attempts have been made to explain its shortcomings, always 
with assurances that better results would be forthcoming, 

rhe chief argument wae that the bureau wae required to cover entirely 
new ground in ita work and that it was bampered in a very material 
way by the unfamiliarity of most persons with their share of the duties 
necessary to obtain the allotments, and particularly by the failure of 
soldiers themwelves to take the proper steps to invure allotments for 
their dependents, 

it is net doubted there is considerable weight to this argument of the 
bureau chiefs, but, it Is maintained, no such excuse can apply in the 
larce number of cnses where the soldiers have been alert in taking the 
proper steps to have a portion of their salary allotted to their mothers 
or wives, 

The most frequent answer to criticisms of the War-Risk Bureau Is 
that of “inefficient clerical forces’ and the inability to obtain an ade 
quate force to handle the work. This argument is advanced in the face 
of the fact that fer many months idle clerks In many branches of the 
Goverpment have been “ stumbling over one another,’ and in many tn 
stnnces stenographers have not averaged 50 letters a week. 

he point is that the bureau is making the same appeal for leniency 
that it made tn the fall of 1917, and that slight progress seems to have 
been made to bring seme order out of the chaog which then existed. 

it is contended by many persons that the clerks in the bureau pass 
entirely too much thme looking for “funny” grammatical errors and 
misstatements In the letters of poorly educated dependents of soldiers 
and for “apicy scandal” In the correspondence, especially of soldiers 
secking te avold payment to wives from whom they have separated either 
by divoree proceedings or abandonment, 


M’'ADOO BXPLAINS BUREBAD’S DELAY, 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo does not attempt to conceal the 
shortcomings of the bureau, but he has sought to explain them and to 
hold out a promise for better results in the future, 

rhe volume of work handled by the War-Risk Insurance Bureau In 
the iret year of the military and naval divisions’ existence haa been 
very great,” Secretary McAdoo said. “It has involved literally hun 
dreds of millions of transactions. The achievements of the bureau are 
less likely, however, to attract public attention than are its deficiencies 
or erTrora, 

* Beneficlaries of the bureau take what comes to them easily as a 
matter of course, but those whose needs have not received immediate 
attention are not inclined to consider the gigantic nature of the organi 
vation problem with which the officials of the bureau have been strug 
giing as sufficient excuse for the delay in the settlement of their indi 
vidual cases, 

* Once the work of organization is complete, the problem of running 
the bureau, colossal as is its volume of work, should present no un 
usual difficulties. ‘The most pressing problems have been in connection 
with the work of awarding allotments and allowances to the dependents 
of enlisted men. When men are no longer drafted, new applications 
for allotments and allowances will cease to come in. Changes in appli 
cations already entered may, however, be expected for some time, but 
when the war is over and the fighting forces have returned to their 


homes, the work of the section of allotments and allowances will 
gradually cease, 
* Officials realize keenly that failure to act promptly and efficiently 


in the allotments and allowances section meant suffering for the de 
pendents of men who had been called into the military or naval service. 


' PITIVUL CASES ARB NUMEROUS, 


“Many pitiful cases of need came to the attention of the bureau. 
Rvery effort was bent toward the eupreme end of getting checks to 
the dependents of soldiers and sailors as quickly as possible, Virtually 
the whole section, both officials and clerks, worked voluntarily at their 
tasks for 24 hours without stopping on several occasions to get the 
monthly checks out. 

“A principal cause of delay in handling allotment cases has been tho 
lack of trained and efficient help. The bureau has suffered very severely 
from the difficulties of extablishing a new oun tention of the magnitude 
required under the conditions existing in Washington. At present no 
jess than 4,000 typists are needed for routine work. While the total 
number of those now enrolled is only a little less than 138,000, the total 
number of those in training during the year was sibly nearer 20,000. 

“ Owing to unsatisfactory living conditions in Washington many young 
women who came here out of patriotic motives to do war work returned 
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to thelr homes 





after a very brief experience During September, ind ! 
the clerical foree 1 rned About DU per cent of h 

bureau's employees are women 

“'The work of the bureau has been impeded by other eat than the 
iInsufficiont numbers of the personae! These include errers in the appli 
cations of enlisted men, such ase errere to the spelling of names or ad 
dresses of allottees and the omission of information wi h is neces ry 
for making an award; the failure of enlisted men to malt illotmenta to 
persons depen tent upon them for support, this failure belne due seme 
times to a desire to escape responsibility toward a d pendent, sometimes 
to misunderstanding of the questions asked In the application blank 
changes of addresses of allottees without proper notification to the 
bureau; failure of allottees to give suffictent Information to tdentity th 
enlisted man referred to when the allettee writes to the burs mu; Angell 
clzed spelling of a proper name by enlisted men while the allottee adhe 
to foreign epelling; and, finally, the Impossibility of ‘ldentifving an 
enlisted man by name alone becnuse of the great number of tdentical 
names in a list of 4,000,000 

**No one singte administrative act since the war ran ha nt suted 
to the simplification of the bureau's werk so much as the order to ef 
every soldier a serial number, although tt entailed a upendous tast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD Ef 


y » » > rT « 
i. ROBBINS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Hovsr or Rerresenvarives, 
Thursday, January 2, 1919, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorn L include a speech by Hon 
Witttam 8. Vane before the City Business Club at the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on December 9, 1918, 

The speech is as follows: 

Sreeacn py Tow, Witutam 8. Vane Berone rim Crry eaetrvesa (1 At 
THE ADBLrIIA Lloren, Prinapetraia, Decewnen 0, 1018 

Gentlemen, if I had longer time I might diseu my subject 
with particular profit not only to myself but possibly to so 
of you gentlemen, 

l have been assigned, I understand, to discus The Inside 
History of the Political Game in the City of Philadelph 
Possibly in days gone by, in the olden times, there may have 
been cause for discussion, but not within the last 12 years, o 
the introduction of the direct primary system, which, as [ recall 
it, was passed by the General Assembly in 1906 

As you all know, we have the direct primary system tt 
costs absolutely nothing for a person to file a petition to b 
nominated for office, It is open toall. It is a system of demu« 


racy in its brondest terms, 

What is the Inside history of the political game as now played 
in the city of Philadelphia? 

It is absolutely founded on the same things that the basis 
of every successful man’ ; that is, first, truthfuln 
and, second, quality of service. Now, those two great principles 
are naturally augmented by many things. Back this system 
of truth and service is unlimited energy, perseverance, activity, 
and extreme close touch with the citizenship of our city. 

For tnstance, the active party man mndidute for 
membership of the ward executive committee In his election divi 
sion, and under the party rules there are two members for ench 
election district, who make o canvass of thelr respective voter 
and if they have had a majority of the votes cast become mem 
bers of the Republicnn ward executive committee. N 
ean contend for a more representative system. 
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These gentle 
men elected assemble at a time fixed by law and select a mem 
ber to represent them in the Republican central campaign com- 
mittee, who therefore becomes an indirect representative of the 
people. These men assemble at the party headquarter 
representative from each ward, and on a day fixed by law vote 
for a president, vice president, treasurer, and secretary of the 
Republican central campaign committee. Therefore your part 
organization is formed in accordance with the Inw t! 
most representative system of democracy that could be proposed 
by any body of men. 

Now, these men are required to be Industrionu 
on the job, as it were. If they carry out the 
by men in responsible positions or men in high authority, they 


are in Close touch at all times with the voters of thelr el 


niten- 


one 


node 


truthful 


thier 
uivice given the i 


district. So it is that before the election days roll around 

tion ia paid to, first, the qualification of the voter nd, second, 
to seeing that he is assessed; and, third, that he properly 
registered; and, this having been done, he Is then kept ell 
acquainted with the issues and topics of the day, so fat ip 
plies to the oncoming campaign. So it is there is a great com 
pact body of intelligent, active Republicans working for the 


success of the party. 
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There are times when the policy of this great party organiza- 
tion may not appeal to the public press and they disagree. 
Certainly that is thelr right. But in Philadelphia the Re- 
publican Party, at times, has been successful without their 
support, and this does not apply to many other cities. The 
political system very often carries with it the ownership of 
great newspapers. That seems to apply in localities where there 
is not a well-defined party organization. For instance, we find 
in the great State of Illinois a recently successful Republican 
candidate for United States Senator, Mr. Mepiri McCormick, 
who is the owner of a great Chicago newspaper. That is largely 
ihe medium by which he was enabled to have a system of publicity 
for his very many beneficial acts as a citizen and as an active 
progressive ‘nember of the lower House of Congress. I have the 
highest regard for him. He is one of the most distinguished 
Representatives. But I repeat again he did not have a com- 
pact political organization throughout the State of Tlinois. Yet 
he had a substitute, as it were, to it in the ownership of a 
“reat newspaper. 

I can look through that body of Representatives from differ- 
ent sections of the country, and in a great many instances the 
Members of the lower House of Congress are the owners of 
important newspapers, and it is their medium of imparting 
information to their constituents in their different campaigns, 

Getting back to the success of the Republican Party in Phila- 

delphia, persons will say, “ Why is it that Philadelphia is the 
only large city in the country which gave Justice Charlies E. 
Hughes such splendid Republican support?” He did not carry 
Boston, Chicago, or New York City, but he did carry Phila- 
delphia by 100,000 majority. Why was it? 
, You went to a moving-picture show, which many of you men 
did in Philadelphia and Atlantic City. There would be President 
Wilson’s portrait on the screen and one of Justice Hughes. On 
every occasion Mr. Wilson got the greatest applause, but when 
‘the votes were counted in Philadelphia, and there was not a 
single complaint in the city as to unfair or wrong conduct on 
the part of a single election officer, Mr. Hughes was returned 
with an overwhelming majority, 

In the recent election for governor, notwithstanding that there 
ywere printed long articles in which some members of the Demo- 
cratic Party complained of the method of holding elections in 
‘Philadelphia, before the election was held, none were made 
afterwards. I emphasize the fact that in nearly 1,400 election 
idivisions of the city not a single complaint from any citizen 
,throughout the entire city was received. I submit that is a 
wonderful record for a party organization in conducting a cam- 
paign for the high office of governor, for members of the lower 
House of Representatives, for members of the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for 41 members of the lower house at Harrisburg, 
and as the result of that election Philadelphia gave the Republi- 
can Party 100,000 majority, notwithstanding there was a great 
question brought in of “ wet” or “ dry,” which seemed to confuse 
the voters in other large municipalities. This issue carried in 
New York City. It carried there by a quarter of a million votes 
and carried in every other large city. But in Philadelphia it 
had absolutely no effect on the electorate. The voters chose 
intelligently and wisely under the dissemination of information, 
as it were, by the active Republicans of the city through the 
channels of the Republican Party. 

So it is that we find that the election, which resulted in giving 
the candidate for governor of the State 100,000 majority in 
round figures, and the election of all Congressmen, the election 
of an entire Republican delegation to the State Senate, and all 
of the 41 Republican members to the lower house of the General 
Assembly. Not a single complaint was made of disorder or a 
question raised as to the honesty and integrity of those men who 
made a great sacrifice, staying from their homes continuously for 
20 hours to properly look after the election returns, and they 
only received $5 a day, clerks and inspectors, much less than they 
would have received for eight or nine hours’ labor. 

Thus in Philadelphia the party organization is conducted on 
the highest possible plane of efficiency. 

Why is it some say that the Republican Party of Philadelphia 
retains the confidence of the voters, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of every newspaper in the city? It is a condition not equaled 
in any city of the civilized world. Why is it? The answer is: 
The organization is based on truth, on integrity of purpose; its 
members carry out this policy in dealing with their fellow men. 
There is no equivocation or mental reservation. Every man who 
applies to the Republican city committee or any of the higher 
officials on any question receives a straightforward “ yes” or 
“no.” As it is, there is that degree of confidence which must 
necessarily follow when you are dealing with men frankly, 
openly, and aboveboard, 
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When you couple that with the industry of 365 days in the year 
there is that cohesion, that solidarity of party organization, which 
has been so extremely successful in the city of Philadelphia. 

The people of Philadelphia are no different from the people 
of Pittsburgh; there is just as much interest in the Republican 
Party’s policy of a protective tariff as in Philadelphia; but 
what do we find there as a result of unorganized politics—, 
Democratic Member in Congress is representing one of the great- 
est industrial districts of any part of this country. 

I appeal to you, Does not organization of a correct characier 
mean well for the interest of the business men rather than dis- 
organization? 

Then there is this to be said about the local party organiza- 
tion. It is the absolute direct representative form of govern- 
ment.. It does not appeal to the owners of newspapers or to a 
class of men who like to see advertisements of their names froin 
time to time printed in the newspapers, or to the so-called reform 
body. It does appeal, however, to the common sense of tho 
thinking man of the city who is interested in having his taxes 
kept at a reasonable rate as they are in the city of Philadelphia, 

I recall sometime ago when a large body of real estate mei 
held a meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club. I was in W<shing- 
ton at the time. Those gentiemen later came to see my brother, 
State Senator Edwin H. Vare. He said: “I am in entire symja- 
thy with you. I do not have any vote in the councils of our 
city, but certainly I shall be glad to advise and cooperate wit! 
you and with the thought in mind, that there shall be no in- 
crease in taxes next year.” 

There was nothing particularly wrong about that, but there 
was not a single newspaper in Philadelphia that would tell that 
to the public as it happened. They rather made it appear that 
Senator Vare was sitting there as an autocrat, passing on tlie 
duties which belong to members of city councils, when, as a 
matter of fact, the only thing he agreed to.do was to submit 
the request which this distinguished and «representative body of 
real estate men had submitted, with the assurance that so fur 
as he was able to do it he would consult with those who held the 
responsibility of fixing the taxes. The taxes have been fixed 
for our city during the next year, and notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the price of commodities there will be no increase of 
taxes in the city of Philadelphia during the next year. 
[Applause. } 

There are some who would like to abolish the councilmanic 
representation. 

Let me tell you how that would work out. At the present time 
you have a representative in select council for each ward, mak- 
ing 48 in all. You have also one for each 4,000 voters in each of 
the wards in common council. Some few well-meaning men 
would like to change that system and they received quite a lot 
of newspaper notoriety. The public press printed in great head- 
lines, ““ What the committee is going to do.” 

They proposed this same thing two years ago. It was not 
done. The legislature met and it was not done. Did these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen present this issue to the voters? Did 
these newspapers who are giving it such great headlines 1ow 
present their issue to the people of the city when these senators 
and members were being elected? No. The election is over and 
the yoters are not being consulted; these gentlemen—high- 
minded, some might say; others might question their motives— 
did not present any of these issues. They would have tlie 
city give up representative government at this time, in face 
of the fact that we have been fighting a great world-wide war 
for this very thing of representative democratic government. 

For instance, let me take the gentlemen from Germantown. 
There now you have five men in the common council and one in 
select council. 

Suppose you wanted some additional electric lights, highways 
better paved, and numerous things of public development. As 
it is now, you would go around to the home of your council- 
man and present your request to him. Under the so-called sys- 
tem of commission government, you would go down to the city 
hall to see one of the commissioners, and do you think you 
would find the commissioner? Do you think he would be sitting 
from 8 o’clock in the morning to 7 at night? You would not find 
the commissioner, but a clerk, You would probably look in the 
window and the clerk would take your complaint. No oppor- 
tunity would de given you to present your views to one familiar 
with the subject. 

I-ask you, gentlemen, if this is representative government— 
whether you would not prefer to go to one of your esteemed nei:!)- 
bors who represent you in council and know your immediate 
needs? I ask that question of the man who lives in the cen- 
tral and south or western part of the city—-if he would not 
rather go around the corner to your neighbor, who thinks about 














you, and take up the proposed question of public development 
with the ward representative directly rather than with a clerk 
at the city hall? Do you not get better service and more rep- 
resentation? 

That is the difference between the present system of repre- 
sentative government, as represented by the ward system in 
the city, and that which would be under the so-called small 
council or a commission government. 

We very frequently have questions taken up by the public 
press from time to time, and some that seem to agitate the 
pub''¢e greatly. 

There are four great questions: First, water; second, light- 
fing; third, street car transportation; and I might add a 
fourth, the greatest of all, education. Education has been 
separated, so that it is not now a part of the local life of the 
so-called political system. 

The other day I had occasion to see my attorney over in 
Camden. I had a lawsuit on sometime ago. I got on the car at 
Fourth Street in Camden and rode to Market Street Wharf, about 
four blocks. I got on and had no change. I gave the conductor 
a dollar bill and he gave me my change. It cost me 7 cents to 
ride from Fourth Street to the wharf. I was in Wilmington and 
it cost me 6 cents to ride on the car. I was also in Atlantic City 
and had to pay 6 cents. 

Gentlemen, I have not seen a single line in the Philadelphia 


‘newspapers telling the people of Philadelphia that you are 





getting 5-cent car fare and riding farther for 5 cents in Phila- 
delphia than in any city in the world. I have never seen a 
single line of this in any newspaper. That is not a complaint 
on my part. I have absolutely no complaint to make of the 
Philadelphia newspapers. So far as I am personally concerned 
they treat me with the greatest respect, and I am on terms of 
intimacy with virtually all the owners of the papers. 

I simply ask the question, Why does the public press of our 
city not point out to the entire people the many advantages, 
many virtres, of this splendid city of Philadelphia, in which we 
are rearing our families? That is simply the question I ask the 
press, and I ask you, Why do you not use your influence with 
the newspapers and point out to them the importance and what 
it means to you in your business life? 

Do you suppose for a moment, for instance, that a woman liv- 
ing halfway between here and New York, when she leaves the 
house to do some shopping, that if she picks up the Philadelphia 
newspapers and finds great headlines attacking the mayor of 
the city, the governor of the Commonwealth, or the President of 
the United States she not only loses respect for these high offi- 
cials but, when it applies to the mayor of our city, does it not 
cause the intended purchaser, who is about to do the Christmas 
shopping, to have a doubt in mind as to the wisdom of visiting 
Philadelphia and to send that business to New York? 

I simply submit that as a query for you gentlemen to give con- 
sideration. 

Now, Pennsylvania in some parts has a foreign-born people 
or people of foreign extraction of nearly 50 per cent of its popu- 
jation—in some small centers even greater than 50 per cent 
and in others not quite as much. I have in mind the southeast- 
ern part of our city, where there is a community comprising two 
wards. In these two wards there are approximately 10,000 
voters out of a population of about 75,000 inhabitants. When 
the vote is counted in that great population (without a single 
complaint) there are only 200 Socialist votes. 

In a similar population in New York City at the recent elec- 
tion, and in a district comprised of the same foreign extraction, 
there were 4,500 Socialist votes, and to such a great extent social- 
ism existed that in four districts in order to keep Socialists out 
of Congress it was necessary for the Republican and Democratic 
parties to combine on the same men, so that in two districts the 
Republicans joined the Democrats, nominated and elected two 
Democrats, and in two districts in return two Republicans were 
nominated and elected. It took both parties together to keep 
down socialism, which had been making such great strides. 
| I ask you men if attacking the President of the United States 
or the governor of the Commonwealth or the mayor of the city 
does not have a tendency toward creating suspicion of them, 
thereby destroying confidence in public officials who have rela- 
tions with the man of foreign birth who comes to our shores? 

What system is best qualified and equipped to combat “ isms ” 
of that character ? 

Is it the system where 12 men—as they did a year ago—go 
into a back room—six of them not being residents of Philadel- 
phia—and assume to select a ticket in opposition to that which 
had been selected by 157,000 voters at the direct primaries? 
Would men of the type of W. Freeland Kendrick, Esq., who sits 
in front of me here, who received the people’s indorsement, be 
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better qualified to meet the people on common ground, or would 
the man who never touches elbows with his fellows be as well 
qualified to meet the people and allay any suspicions there 
might be in their minds? ; 7 

I submit to you whether a representative government repre- 
sented by 157,000 votes under ihe direct primary system is after 
all not of the essence of democracy, rather than 12 men going into 
a back room, 6 of whom were not qualified and had not regis- 
tered, and who presented the so-called reform “Town Party ” 
ticket to the citizens of Philadelphia, containing one man who 
ran for the high office of receiver of taxes, who did not have a 
vote but who filed an affidavit before the registration commission 
stating under oath that he had been absent from the city the 
entire three registration days, but when the time came for him to 
appear and finish his enrollment he did not go. Why? This 
gentleman who stood out as an apostle of reform knew that the 
one affidavit already filed was false, and a second affidavit might 
have led him to places which were extremely undesirable, where 


free air and sunshine were not so easily secured as they are on 
the great highway of the city. [Laughter.] 


Not to be too serious, but frank and truthful, the final sue- 
cess of the Republican Party in Philadelphia is, first, truth- 
fulness ; second, intelligent, efficient service; third, industry and 
perpetual activity; and above and beyond these and coupled 
with them are the anticipation of the needs of the community, 


anticipating the things which would be beneficial to the com- 
munity, and the setting about to secure those things for the 
people. 


There are three kinds of Republicanism throughout the coun- 
try and as many kinds of leaders. 

There is the man who has power, and says to his friends: 
“T am not going to bother with this excitement. That will 
all blow over. I am not going to pay attention to these things— 
these new ideas.” That man who is “stand pat” absolutely, 
and would like to have his party run on the same lines that 
it was run 50 years ago, telling about the stories of the great 
men of the past. 

There is the man who will rush wild every time he sees a 
great crowd assembling, preaching new doctrines. 

But the Republican Party of Philadelphia, first, with its firm 
belief in the principles of the Republican Party, with its years 
of experience, coming in close contact with the common people 
of the city, having an extreme interest in the upbuilding of the 
publie school system, being interested in a well-governed city, 
with a well-lighted, well-paved system of highways, seeking the 
best possible methods of transportation for its people, seeking 
light in every dark alley, seeking and anticipating the needs of 
all sections of the city, and using the power of the party 
organization in order that beneficial public development might 
be placed at the doors of the people, not as a result of an up- 
rising, but in a cool, calm, deliberate manner, and obtaining 
for them the things that are sane and wise, conducive to make 
one’s life (amid good surroundings) happy, of great prosperity, 
and contentment of mind. Having these things in mind, so 
far as I am concerned, as well as those who are associated with 
me in the conduct of or in the assistance in the party organiza- 
tion of the city, this gréat organized power shall be kept intact. 
With the sympathy and cooperation of the great masses of 
the people of our community this great power will be intelli- 
gently used for the advancement and development and best in- 
terests of the people of this splendid city in which I was born 
and in which I intend to spend the rest of my life. 

I thank you. [Long applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
I~ tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 9, 1919. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to proposed amend- 
ments of the Dent bill (H. R. 13274) whereby a legislative com- 
mittee or a new commission shall make the adjustments and 
settlements authorized by the terms of the bill. I am convinced 
that the machinery set up by the Secretary of War is far pref- 
erable, and I believe it will contribute to the Recorp and to 
this debate to incorporate here a very able discussion of the 
subject furnished me by Mr. Max Thelen, at present surveyor 
of contracts and assistant to the Director of Purchase, Storage 
and Traflic in the War Department. Up to last summer Mr, 
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Thelen had been for several years president of the State Rail 
rond Commission of Oalifornia, and he has also been honored 


with the presidency of the National Association of State | 
He resigned his position in California | 


Utility Commissioners, 
to serve the Government, and since June 14, 1918, he has per- 
formed wnhusual service in the supervision of the contract and 
purchasing policy of the War Department. I may say that he 
is 2 Republican in politics. In his memorandum Mr. Thelen 
says: 


1. The adjustment commission is entirely unnecessary. 

Adequate and efficient machinery to handle all claims has already 
been established and is now working in the War Department, and the 
proposed adjustment commission is entirely unnecessary. 

ity far the largest mumber of contracts and orders are outstanding in 
the Ordnance Department and in the Purchase and Storage Division 
{formerly the Quartermaster Corps). 

The Ordnance Department already has in operation a central claims 
board in Washington and district Gaims boards in the following dis- 
tricts: Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rechester, St. Louis. 

The Purchase and Storage Division already has in operation a central 
board of contract review in Washington and zone boards of review in 
the following zones or districts: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Port Sam houston, Jeffersonville, Ind., New Orleans, New York, Qmaha, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Irancisco. 

The Bureau of Aircraft Production, Chemical Warfare Service, Con- 
struction Division, Corps of Engineers, and Signal Corps handle a 
smaller number ef contracts, and each has a board of contract review 
stationed in Washington. 
fi The a of the local boards are transmitted to Washington for 

nal review. 

ach of the foregeing boards, tegether with a large personnel of con- 
tracting officers and assistants, are now actively at work on the sus- 
pension, termination, and settlement of valid formal contracts and 
orticrs, to the end that contractors may receive promptly the payment 
of moneys which are fairly due to them, 

These settlements are all made in accordance with principles promul- 

ated by the War Department in Washington, and the action of the 
Frnt boards is subject to careful supervision from Washington. 

If agreement is reached as to the money due to the contractor, pay. 
meut is prompily made on approval by the reviewing authority. If an 
agreement can not be reached, then under an arrangement approved by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury by letter dated November 25, 19158, the 
contractor may ferthwith be paid up to 75 per cent of the amount con- 
ceded by the contracting officer to be due to him, and may then file with 
the Secretary of War his petition for a determination of the balance 
due to him. 

‘or the purpose of ending such gation, the Secretary of War, 
by General Order No. 1038, established the board of contract adjustment, 
charged with the duty of hearing and deciding such cases, and con- 
sisting of the following three members: Lieut. Col, Christopher B. 
Garnett, formerly chairman of the Corporation Commission of Virginia ; 
Lieat. Col. Herbert H. Lehman, member of the firm of Lehman Bros., 
bankers, of New York; Lieut. Col. Bdward 8. Malone, formerly as- 
sistant corporation counsel for the Borough of Queens, New York. 

‘bis board hears only such cases in which the contractors and offi- 
cere of the Government have been unable to agree as to the amount due 
to the contractor. 

The foregoing boards and officers, now at work on the suspension, 
termination, and settlement of valid contracts and orders, are ready, 
on the enactment of the legislation which the War Department has re- 
quested, to bogin work immediately on the cases in which contracts 
were not made or signed as provided by law. 

The War Department having already in operation a sufficient number 
of qualified boards and officers with ramifications all ever the country 
well able to —_ promptly of the immense number of settlements 
with which the War Department is now confronted, it follows that the 
adjustment commission proposed by 8. 5261 is entirely unnecessary. 

2. The adjustment commission would cause great and serious delays. 

Befere the proposed adjustment commission could start work the 
following steps would be necessary : 

(1) The bill must be enacted. 

(2) The President must appoint the members. 

(3) The Senate must confirm the mbers, 

(4) The board must organize and gather together its office force. 

(5) If regional boards of examiners are sepennens, their membership 
musi be selected and their machinery started, 

When these steps have all been accomplished, the board will find 
itself confronted with an impossible task. There are over 6,000 in- 
stances of informal agreements which have not been followed by the 
necessary formal contracts. If to this number are added the cases in 
which formal contracts were executed but not properly signed in be- 
half of the Government and the further cases in which if is now neces- 
sary to terminate valid contracts which were legally made and signed, 
there will be a minimum of 20,000 to 25,000 contracts which will come 
before the proposed board and which under the bill must be decided by 
ite three members within one year. The mere statement of this propo- 
sition shews the utter impossibility of its accomplishment. 

On the other hand, the War Department, working through its 8 
central boards of review in Washington, its 24 local or zone boards in 
the various sections of the country, and its thousands of contracting 
officers and assistants, all familiar with the work and already in opera- 
tion, can make these settlements promptly and will do so if permitted 
go to do, 

If contractors must wait until the proposed adjustment commission 
fis organized and gets into its stride and reaches their particular cases 
among the more than 20,000 which are to be decided by this board, 
thousands ef contractors will suffer undeserved loss and large numbers 
of them will be forced into bankruptcy. 

it is most earnestly urged, in the name of the honor and good faith 
of the Government and fair play to the contractors that no such plan 
be adopted, but rather that the existing adequate and efficient machinery 
already established by the War Iepartment be permitted to continue 
and complete its work. 

As bearing on the petsonnel and the expenditures monary in the 
dctermination of large numbers of cases, by = and informal 
ee is invited to the following illustrations : 

(1) Interstate Commerce Commission consists ef nine members. 
During the year ending October 31, 1917, the commission decided ap- 
proximately 1,000 formal proceedings and 10,000 informal proceedings, 
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with an orgauization of proximately 700 employees and an expendi- 
ture of $1,060,000 chargeable to this work. The Hitchcock bill proposes 
to have three men decide in one year at least twice as many cases on 
an appropriation less than one-twentieth as large. 

(2) The Public Service Commission of New York, second district 
a typical State public service commission, decided in 1917 approximate|y 
450 formal proceedings and 1,350 informal proceedings, a total of 1,800 
or on an appropriation of approximately $400,900. The 

litchcock bill proposes to have the adjustment commission decide ap- 
proximately twenty times as many cases with one-eighth the appropria- 
tion and personnel, 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. GRIEST, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or Rerresentarives, 
Saturday, January 11, 1919. 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, that the Susquehanna River 
should be made navigable, if feasible, is so manifest that argu- 
ment is not needed to convince those who have knowledge of 
the fact that it drains a larger area of territory and carries to 
the sea a greater volume of water than any other North Ameri- 
can river that empties into the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Lawrence 
alone excepted. It traverses an agricultural region whose 
fertility is unsurpassed anywhere, more than one-half of its 
length from Harrisburg to Chesapeake Bay being embraced 
within the limits of Lancaster County, Pa., which is admitted to 
be the first agricultural county in the Union. It also touches at 
Harrisburg and elsewhere in the county of Dauphin, Pa., as well 
as in the counties of Lancaster and York, veritable beehives of 
industrial activity. It goes without saying that to open up this 
waterway is to cause many blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before, and multiplying the productivity of the regions 
affected will increase and cheapen food and other supplies essen- 
tial to the Nation’s well-being. 

The item relating to the Susquehanna River, on page 29 of the 
pending rivers and harbors appropriation bill, will, if enacted, 
make effective the measure—H. R. 18180—which I introduced in 
this session of the Congress. My bill provides for a survey, 
under direction of the Secretary of War, of the river between its 
mouth, in Maryland, and the city of Harrisburg, in Pennsy!- 
vania, in order to determine the feasibility of making the river 
navigable and to report to the Congress the cost thereof. 

There can be no conceivable reason why the feasibility of this 
project should not mow be ascertained. The Susquehanna is 
now a navigable stream for perhaps 5 miles of this distance 
from Havre de Grace, at its mouth, to Port Deposit. Thence 
northward to Harrisburg is a distance of about 60 miles. So 
that the entire distance to be covered in the survey authorized 
in this bill is only 65 miles, approximately. 

Whilst the Susquehanna River is rated by the War Depart- 
ment as “navigable” in the State of Maryland and “ non- 
navigable” in the State of Pennsylvania, yet I am giad to be 
able to state, on the authority of a former Secretary of War, 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, that there “ts nothing in the ruling 
of the department” that can possibly interfere with the right 
of Congress “ to pass legislation authorizing the improvement of 
the Susquehanna River over any greater portion of its length 
than is now navigable.” 

My correspondence with the War Department is as follows: 

LETTER OF LNQUIRY TO WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Manca 27, 1914. 
Hon, LinpL&x M, Garrison, 
Secretary of War. 

Dean Mr. rn dissanine the we oo an ee ee wee 
en A Member ef the House te the recent debate on 
the rivers and harbors appropriation bill stated that the action of the 
Government was “a very unusual ." and that the had 
been ee ee See ane vision by the ern- 
ment of the United en their river and tributaries.” 

Would you cause me to be furnished with a of the E-xecu- 
tive order and ‘with such statement as the rtment can make con- 
cerning the reasons for the Government's action? 

reciating such detailed information as can be supplied me, I have 
the honor to remain, 
W. W. Garrest. 


Yours, very truly, 
Wan DEParRTMENT, 
Washington, April 7, 
Hon, W. W. Griest, 


United States House of Representatives. 
ultime, regardin 


Sm: g further a fetter of the 27th 
the erdet which slared the ehanna River nonnavi- 
gable in the State of Pennsylvania, I heve the to inclose herewith 
copy of a decision by the Hon, William H, Taft, Secretary of War, Un- 
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der date of March 9, 1904, which it is believed is the decision to which 
reference is made, 

Section 9 of the river and harbor act of March 3, 1899, provides that 
it shall not be lawful to construct any bridge over any navigable river 
or other navigable water of the United States until the consent of 
Congress shall have been obtained and until the plans shall have been 
approved by the Chief of Mngineers and by the Secretary of War: Pro- 
on ed, That such structures may be built under authority of the legis- 
lature of a State across rivers and other waterways the navigable por- 
tions of which lie wholly within the limits of a single State, provided 
the location and plans thereof are submitted to and approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and by the Secretary of War before construction ts 
commenced, 

The decision which was rendered was in connection with the appll- 
cation of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. for 
upproval of plans for the construction of a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River at Havre de Grace, Md., and simply related to the question 
as to whether it would be necessary for the company to obtain authority 
from Congress or not for the construction of the bridge. The Secre- 
tary of War, as you will see from the decision, decided that there was 
no interstate navigation such as was in the mind of Congress in making 
the distinction as to bridges for which authority was required by Con 
gress and those for which it was not, and for this reason considered 
that the consent of the Secretary of War was sufficient and that the 
construction of the bridge could be allowed in accordance with the pom 
to be approved by the department. Such decisions are not at all un- 
common, having been made in the case of the French Broad, the Alle 
xheny, and the Cheat, among others. 

Should Congress at any time desire to pass legislation authorizing the 
improvement of the Susquehanna River over any greater portion of its 
length than is now navigable, there is nothing in the ruling of the 
department that has been made that will have the least effect upon such 
action of Congress; and should the improvement be extended upstream 
into Pennsylvania, the practice which has heretofore been followed in 
the department of permitting bridges to be built across the river with 
out the special authority from Congress in each case would, of course, 
be changed so as to correspond with the new conditions. 

Very respectfully, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Seerctary of War, 


COPY OF SECRETARY TAPT'S DECISION. 

Copy of decision of fon. William H. Taft, Secretary of War, March 9, 
1904, defining the extent (geographically) of the navigability of the 
Susquehanna River. The decision was rendered in connection with 
application of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. 
for approval of plans for the construction of a bridge across the Sus- 
quehanna River at Havre de Grace, Md, (Copied from War Depart 
ment record 6148.) 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington. 

In the absence of Assistant Seeretary Oliver, I have reexamined the 
question as to whether the Susquehanna River can be said to be a 
navigable river within the provisions of the act of Congress requiring 
that navigable rivers in two States shall not be crossed by bridges, except 
by authority of Congress, or should be considered as a navigable river 
within on(e) State, consent to cross which may be given by the legisla- 
ture of the State with the approval of the Secretary of War. 

My own judgment is that in the present condition of the Susquehanna 
River it is navigable only within one State. There is no interstate 
navigation such as was in the mind of Congress in making the distinc- 
tion. For this reason the consent of the Secretary of War will be 
regarded as sufficient and the construction of the bridge allowed in 
necordance with plang to be approved by this department. This con- 
clusion is reached on the assumption that the State of Maryland has 
already consented to the erection of the bridge. 


Wa. I, Tart, Secretary of War. 
The attitude of the War Department, which, as the dates of 
the above letters show, was made plain some years ago, is, I 
am given to understand, its attitude now, and removes all ques- 
tion of the propriety of enacting the legislation proposed in 
H. R. 13180 and favorably reported by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors on page 29 of the pending appropriation bill. 

The House will do an injustice to the great States of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland and to the Nation at large should it 
fail to ascertain at an early date whether or not the naviga- 
bility of this great river can be extended northward at least 
as far as the capital city of the Keystone State. 
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Eulogy of Theodore Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, 


OF KANSAS, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 7, 1919. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend remarks in the Recorp, I insert the 
following article from this morning’s Washington Post: 

[By William Howard Taft.] 
A great man has gone from among us. A full decade of 


usefulness was before him had he survived the Psalmist’s 
period. He leaves us in the full vigor of his intellect and with 


no visible failure of that bodily strength that was in full har- 
He found opportunity to develop his 


mony with his mind. 
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sympathetic interest in all 


y! sports which he retained through 
life. It was characteristic « 


. \ ; ' f him that he took no interest in 
golf, preferring the intenser contest of boxing and tennis and 


the greater consumption of en rey in tree chopping 


After graduation at Harvard in the class of 1880 and a 
course of law in Columbia he at once entered politics He 
served in the legislative chambers of New York as a youth, 


He was delegate at large to the national convention of 1884 


and a prominent figure in it, though only four years out of 
college. Then followed his service as a national civil-service 
commissioner, police commissioner of N¢ York, and A tun 
Secretary of the Navy. 
OVERCAME EVERY ORSTACLE 

When the Spanish War came on over every obstacle he rushed 
to a lieutenant colonel’s command of the Rough Riders, and a 
conspicuous part of the war. He became governor of New York, 


Vice President of the United States, and, on the death of Pre 
dent McKinley, succeeded him and was elected to a second term. 

rom the close of his college days until the declination to 
run again in 1908 for the Presidency he was constantly in publie 
service and most active in it. 


He impressed mself on eve y 

task and gave it the color of his personality. 
He was original, he was progressive, he was courageous, he 
was practical. He could challenge public interest and summon 


public sympathy to his aid. 

In spite of all this labor in the public vineyard, he found 
time to read and write much. History he studied with a lo 
of heroes who struggled and did things. Whatever he 
was interesting. His opinions were his own. His description 
of historical characters were graphic and often pungent. 


wrote 


OPPONENTS EMBARRASSED. 


When he did not like a man or a people or a faction, he said 


so. He hit bard. His political enemies found much with which 
they thought to prejudice the descendants of those he attacked, 
But, as he said himself, he had written so much that his po- 
litical opponents were embarrassed by their riches that they 


never made successful use of them. 

The greatest work of Theodore Roosevelt was in his success- 
ful fight against the corporate control of politics. There 
a real danger from this when he took office. When he left 


wis 
the 


Presidency he had set the current which carried corporations 
out of political power and rid our body politic of a growing 
disease. He was the victorious crusader in this fight. 


LEADERSHIP OF PROGRESSIVES, 


In respect of Col. Roosevelt’s organization and leadership of 
the Progressive Party, there have been much difference and dis- 
cussion which it would not be appropriate now, if ever, to review. 
But certainly it may properly be referred to, to show the strength 
of his hold on the American people, that he could, on whatever 
ground, break up the great Republican Party and win over to the 
party of his sole creation a larger vote than that given the! 
lar Republican nominee. 


u- 


Circumstances doubtless aided him, but without his wonderful 
personality and leadership the result could not have been 
achieved. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with his brilliant, quick, and intense 
nature, made mistakes. Who does not? It would be character- 
istic of him in the calm of a long subsequent period freely to 
admit them. Those whose training makes them regard the 


proper administration of justice as the highest function of the 
State, regarded his atiack upon the courts and his proposed 
change in the finality of their judgments as one of those imis- 
takes. Whether he changed his views or not, he ceased to press 
the subject. 

Great leaders of men must have confidence in themselves and 
their powers. Such confidence leads to egoism if it is not itself 
that quality. Theodore Roosevelt was a leader of men, and had 
that quality. But it did not hide his good fellowship and red 
bloodedness, his teamwork loyalty to those who were helping { 
eause he was fighting. 


. 
( 


He was a most delightful chief to serve under. He ot 
a great administrator in the sense of knowing how to 
and conduct any great department, but he had thie « 
talent to select the men who could do this, and to 
appointees to devotion to his official purposes that mac 
ereat success. He hunted for the biggest men h > 
do the tasks to be allotted; he was foo broad to 
them. He appreciated their wor Indeed, he , 
He was most amenable to re 1 and correct uny « of 
them whose loyalty he knew ad whos bil d n 
he had tried. 

NO FAI b I ID} or 

He had no false pride of opinion and would reverse himself 

and embarrass himself in so doing when a trusted adviser 





50) 
pointed out his error. Mr. Roosevelt loved to fight. Contro 
versy he enjoyed. Courage was his strongest trait; confidence 
in victory was constant with him to the end. He summoned 
all his energy and all his available weapons for the battle. 

Heo said he liked to get close up to a man when he fought him. 
This absorption in a contest gave his every contreversy a per 
sonal tone and aspect that commanded public attention but did 
not really add to the argumentative force of what he said. 

it stimulated the enthusiasm and sympathies of his earnest 
and devoted followers but did not, perhaps, win over doubters. 
Liis tendency to the personal in centreversy led him in the 
heat of the issue at times to criticisms of his adversaries which 
in after days he would sometimes qualify, 

A REFORMER BY 

Mr. Roosevelt was a reformer and progressive by nature, but 
he was looking for real results. He was willing to compromise 
with conditions if he ceuld make real headway. He had no 
paticnuce with the reformer who was not willing to take a practi- 
cal view and who, in his insistent demand for all he sought, 
would snerifice real but less ambitious results. 

He did much to further the cause of civil-service reform by 
enforcing the law as commissioner against the reluctance of 
national administrations. He tried to make things better by 
good appointments to office. He enlarged the classified service, 
but when he was in a political fight he was a most formidable 
antagonist, 


NATURE, 


MASTER IN CAMPAIGN, 


Tie knew politics and politicians well, and he was a master in 
conducting a practical campaign. He knew the American voters, 
He could challenge their attention and win their support as 
few have done in the history of American politics. 

Hie could invent a slogan which in a word or a phrase gave 
a full argument to his supporters that would win victory. He 
bound his followers to him with heoks of steel, 

Neither Clay nor Blaine inspired more personal devotion. No 
one who ever came into personal contact with Theodore Roose 
velt could ever forget the charm of his nature, responsive in the 
most sensitive degree to every advance of good will and good 
fellowship. He delighted in conversations, which he illuminated 
with flashes of wit and humor directed against himself or any 
other whom the topic suggested, 

BNRICIBD ASSOCIATIONS, 

His wide reading, his strong Mterary taste, his world-wide ex- 
perience with men and things enriched associations with him 
and left epigrammatic phrases and unique illustrations in the 
memory of those fortunate enough to enjoy it. Wit he had and 
enjoyed. He would characterize men and things with a humor 
which, by its fantastic color, would Ox itself in the minds of 
those who heard it forever, He thus made words over, giving 
them a new meaning which the world accepted. 

WAS A MAN’S MAN, 


Iie was sweet, tender, and kind in his relations to women, but 
he was a man’s man, He was a manly man. His sincere 
Ohristianity was masculine and affirmative, He fenred the 
weakening effect upon men of an absence of the sacrifice, the 
physical courage, and the effort which war requires and stimu- 
lates, 

He looked askance at any proposals for permanent peace 
which might tnvolve national surrender of principle or self- 
respect. Ultra pacificism he condemned with almost the same 
emphasis which he visited upon treason, because he thought the 
results were the same. He made an inspiring hero for young 
men, and he has done much to help them to high ambitions and 
manly, courageous lives. He taught them the strenuous life and 
the need for effort and sacrifice in achievement for good for the 
world and happiness for self. 

NEVER WITHOUT A BOOK, 


Tew men have had minds and bodies as intensely active. In 
all his work he was never without a book of literary merits 
which he would read in any interval of time which he might 
snatch in his busy office. He was a most voluminous corre- 
apondent. 

A freedom of diction often tempted him into a statement of 
his views at length in many letters to his intimates. He was 
prompt in preparation. No sooner was an article or a speech 
to be prepared than he was atit. He would, if his time allowed, 
revise it, submit it te his friends fer suggestions, and accept 
them. He loved strong and affirmative statements. He had 
little patience with indirection in style or thought. 

RESEMBLANCE TO NAPOLEON, 


Theodore Roosevelt was a genius in mental quality, something 
resembling Napoleon. His “2 o'clock” courage, his capacity 
for cnermous labor, his lightning quickness of perception in 
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complicated legal and technical matters, his promptness in 
action, his eye for what would strike the popular imagination, 
his facility in coining a stirring appeal in a word or a sentence, 
his power of attaching men to his cause, all suggest the great 
French leader, 

Mr. Roosevelt earlier than any other public man saw the real 
issues in this war, and with characteristic courage demanded 
what the majority thought unwise, intervention by our Govern- 
ment. He urged with a prophetic vision adequate preparation 
for the struggle he saw about te be forced upen us. He suffered 
much in mind and soul as he saw things left undone by our 
Government which he deemed essential to national safety and 
the performance of national duty. For over or above every- 
thing, Theodore Roosevelt was a deeply patriotic American. 
He had so intensified his passionate love of his country that it 
was natural in him. By acquiring an intimate knowledge and 
a profound appreciation of the great sacrificial struggle needed 
to make her great, he left no doubt of his willingness himself 
to render the ultimate sacrifice in her behalf. His spirit of 
patriotic devotion was web and woof of his character, 

DELP PRIDE IN HIS SONS, 

He sent his four boys forth to war with the pride of a Roman 
tribune. Through his father’s tears for Quentin's death there 
shone the stern joy that a son of his had been given to die the 
death he would himself have sought on the fleld of battle in 
his country’s cause. 

Theodore Roosevelt's example of real sacrifice was of inesti- 
mable value to our country In this war. The Nation has lost 
the mest commanding, the most original, the most Interesting, 
and the most brilliant personality in American public life sinco 
Lincoln, 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ISAAC SLEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1919. 


Mr. SIDGEL. Mr. Speaker, today the whole world is pay- 
ing homage to Theodore Roosevelt, the greatest American that 
this country has had in its midst since the passing away of 
Abraham Lincoln. He typified real Americanism in every word 
he uttered and in every deed he performed. Early in life he 
fought to live and as he grew older he fought for those things 
which he believed would better the world and those who are 
living in it. He was a New Yorker in every sense of the term. 
Born and bred in it, he knew its cosmopolitan population, nol 
from mere observation or study of its people, but from actually 
sleeping and eating with them. 

Few men will forget how he visited at night its sweatshops, 
first as police commissioner and later as governor and President. 
His courage at all times won for him a host of admirers, who 
will cherish his memory for all time. “ Fear God and not man” 
was his advice to some young men who were just actively en- 
gaging in polities. He frequently expressed himself on every 
known subject before the country, and because he only expressed 
what he conscientiously believed was right, that his opponents 
were unable to find anything tn his writings or speeches with 
which to confound him, 

He never feared to take wp the cudgels for the oppressed or 
the persecuted of the world, His emphatic protests against the 
pogroms in Russia and his bitter denunciation of the cruel 
treatment accorded to the Armenians demonstrated beyond words 
that he was a firm believer in justice for all men. 

No American pictured the woes of Belgium or France with 
greater effect than he. Firm in the belief that we would have 
to go to war, he wielded his pen In favor of preparedness, and 
mainly through his efforts the Nation awoke from its lethargy. 

He did not merely preach. He acted. He desired to fight 
as well as to talk. Prevented from golug to HWuroepe to help 
wage the war in person, he sent his sons. The supreme sacrifice 
made by Quentin Roosevelt undoubtedly hastened his end, but 
not a single word of grief escaped hia lips in public, because 
he knew that others, too, were grieving. 

When we were about to declare war against Germany in 
April, 1917, I ran across some of his sentiments, which greatly, 
strengthened my views at the time. They are as follows: 

















We are the citizens of a mighty Republic consecrated to the service 
of God above, through the service of man on this earth. We are the 
heirs of a great heritage bequeathed to us by statesmen who saw with 
the eyes of the seer and the prophet. We must not prove false to the 
memories of the Nation's past. We must not prove false to the fathers 
from whose loins we «sprang, and to their fathers, the stern men who 
dared greatly and risked all things that freedom should hold aloft an 
undimmed torch in this wide land. They held their worldly well-being 
as dust in the balance when weighted against their sense of high duty, 
their fealty to lofty ideals. Let us show ourselves worthy to be their 
sons. Let us care, as is right, for the things of the body; but let us 
show that we care even more for the things of the soul. tout of heart 
and pledged to the valor of righteousness, let us stand four-square to 
the winds of destiny, from whatever corner of the world they blow. 
Let us keep untarnished, unstained, the honor of the flag our fathers 
bore aloft in the teeth of the wildest storm, the flag that shall float above 
the solid files of a united people, a people sworn to the great cause of 
Mberty and of justice, for themselves, and for all the sons and daughters 
of men. 


No greater tribute can we pay to Theodore Roosevelt than to 
ponder over his last plea in behalf of America, made on the eve 
of his passing away to the far beyond. Its words should act as 
an inspiration to every real American and make him realize that 
he must do his full duty by the Republic, both in times of peace 
and in war. It should be read by every citizen and would-be 
citizen, It should be explained and commented upon in every 
schooland college in the United States. This is the message: 


There must be no sagging back in the fight for Americanism, merely 
because the war ie over. There are plenty of persons who have already 
made the assertion that they believe the American people have a short 
memory and that they intend to revive all the foreign associations 
whtch most directly interfere with the complete Americanization of our 
cople. 

. Gar prineiple in this matter should be absolutely simple. In the 
firat place, we should insist that if the immigrant who comes here in 

ood faith becomes an American and assimilates himself to us, be shall 
Be treated on an exact equality with every one else, for it is an outrage 
to discriminate against any such man because of creed or birthplace or 
origin. 

But this is predicated upon the man's becoming in fact an American 
and nothing but an American. If he tries to keep segregated with men 
of his own origin and separated from the rest of America, then he isn't 
doing his part as an American. 

There can be no divided allegiance here. Any man who says he is an 
‘American, but something else also, isn’t an American at all. We have 
room for but one fag—the American flag—and thia excludes the red 
flag, which symbolizes all wars against liberty and civilization, gust as 
much as it excludes any foreign flag of a nation to which we are hostile, 

We have room for but one language here, and that is the English 
language, for we intend to see that the crucible turns our people out as 
Americans, of American nationality, and not as dwellers in a polyglot 
boarding house; and we have room for but one soul loyalty, and that 
is loyalty to the American people. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or Rerrespnratives, 
Thursday, January 9, 1919. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, wnder leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert the following correspondence : 


INTERSTATH CoMMERCR COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1918. 
Mr. Francis . Sisson, 
Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Sisson: A few days ago I received by mall a copy 
of your address, on September 24, 1918, before the Savings Ban 
Section of The American Bankers’ Association in convention at Chicago, 
Ill. 1 assume that the copy was sent me at your direction, 

I pave read your address with care. I quote the concluding para- 
graph: 

“It is sincerely to be hoped that there may come a larger degree 
of appreciation of the meaning of transportation in the life of our 
people, and of the high importance of its fair and constructive treat- 
ment. The ambitions of politicians seeking an issue, the selfishness 
of shippers fighting to save dimes and losing dollars, the prejudices 
of theorlsts—the mistakes of the past, and the animosities of the 
present should not be allowed to interfere with the solution of the 
problem in the public interest, The public stake in this situation is 
greater even than that of the investor, and unless railroad invest- 
ments are protected by the public the public itself will be the great 
est sufferer. The need of the hour is sympathetic understanding. 
Upon that basis alone can a sound future be built for our rallways 
and upon a sound transportaion system alone can we build a sound 
and prosperous economic life.” 

In this brief and succinct statement you have epitomized the situa- 
tion as I see it. Men who, amidst the stress of business and profes- 
sional cares stop now and then to look ahead, foresee problems of 
surpassing importance that wi!l confront this Nation when millions of 
soldiers ground their arms and seek civil employment; and when other 
millions of workers now engaged in produc ng the necessities of war 
turn their attention to the production of the things needed in time of 
peace, The problem must be solved with as little jar as possible to the 
active operation of our economic and industrial forces. On the one 
hand we might have bolshevikism, which is no government, and on 
the other we as have autocratic power, which is all government, 
Neither extreme is conceivable as a possible solution of the matter. 
There is a middle ground where the just rights of the capitalist, the 
Jaborer, and the public may be preserved. is of more importance to 
the capitalist just at this time to recognize his obligations to the 
workman and the public than at any other period in the world’s 
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piatery. , oroue to save to himself his yest share of the prosperity 
o flow from the new conditions which the war will bring about 
he must stand shoulder to sheulder with his fellow man in a concerted 
effort to put an end to old abuses and wrongs. I think you realise this, 
You apparently are given to clear thinking, and for that reason I take 
this opportunity of calling your attention to unjust criticism of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which you make in the address before 
me and which you have made in other addresse 

I can but think that you have adopted statements of « thers, and have 
made strictures upon a governmental agency which has for more th in 
80 years endeavored to consider transportatfon systema submitted to its 
regulatory authority with a view to the best interests of the 
public, which of course includes the railroads, the shippers and rr 
celvers, and the investors, without that careful consideration of the 
facts that is generally characteristic of your public utterances 

For example, you stated in your address on September 24 of this yoar 
the following: 

“It may be flatly stated that the decline in the value of railway 
securities in the past has been chiefly due to the refusal of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission and other regulating bodies to permit the 
railways to charge adequate rates, and under private management of 
the roads the value of railway securities can not be maintained in the 
future unless the commission will allow the companies to charge ade 
quate rates.” 

In April, 1918, you delivered another address in Chicago, in which 
you said: 

“The railroads had not kept pace with the growth of the country and 
could not bear the added Sestlens of war. Lack of credit, born of govern 
mental regulation, had wrought this finish. The decline of rai ud 
credit followed the enactment of the Hepburn Act, and the amendment 
giving the Interstate Commerce Comsnieston power to suspend rates was 
continued with deadly certainty. Rates moved ever downward, ex 
penses piled ever upward, uneconomic laws and multiplied regulations 
consumed revenues. Banks and investors looked elsewhere, and the 
unremitting confilct of the public wrought its own undoing 2 oe 
A lack of understanding and vision on the part of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and a too ready yielding to political sentiment have 
rendered it not the constructive friend of transportation which it 
should be, but transportation'’s fearful, hectoring keeper.” 

In this connection I invite your attention to statements made by 
Mr, Julius Kruttschnitt, the chairman of the executive committee of 
the board of directors of the Southern Pacific System, while under 
cross-examination in a congressional hearing in the city of Washington 
in March, 1917: 

“Q. Another thing that you have mentioned several times ta the fact 
that the legislation has hampered the operation of the railroads and 
thereby affected thelr credit. Do you believe that the interstate- 
commerce law, even with ita amendments, as a whole has been detri- 
mental to the railroads of the country ?—A. No; I do not 

“©. It has been highly beneficial, has it not?—A. I think so, It has 
substituted regulation for freedom of action in a great many directions, 
but there has been compensation, and more than compensation, by the 
elimination of abuses.” 

Thus spoke a practical ratiroad man who has been tn rallroad service 
all the years since regulations by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
began in April, 1887. 

From 1891 to date the operating revenue of the carriers has exhibited 


whole 





an marked increase for each three-year period. The figures are shown 
by the following table: 

From 1891 to 1898, Inclusive . $3, 

From 1894 to 1896, inclusive &, 208, 902, 655 
From 1897 to 1899, inclusive... . 8, 688, 625,512 
From 1900 to 1902, inclusive...... 4,801,051, 118 
From 1908 to 1906, inclusive , . 6, O58, 503, 404 
From 1906 to 1908, inclusive... 7, 856, 500, OTT 
From 1909 to 1911, inclusive. 8, 188, 201, 507 
From 1912 to 1914, Inclusive ), 210, 030, 125 
From 1915 to 10917, inclusive 10, 253, 254, 882 


The results to carriers from operations are shown by their gross and 
net earnings. The following table gives the gross earnings, the net 
income after payment of operating expenses and taxes, and the net in 
come per mile of Iine of the carriers of the country for each fiscal year 
from June 80, 1891, to June 30, 1917: 


Averago 

, . Operating Income from income 

i car ended June 30 } semanas operation. per mile 

of line, 
bb edetdes gudtisandas nbideenses $1, 006, 761, 306 $331, 503, 407 $2, 056 
id eideusilurenctdcedeaded , | 1,171, 407,343 356, 355, 822 2, 104 
lliauentieetuandeneteneiaint ; ~««+| 1,220,751, 874 856, 315, 886 2,000 
Ad odentesiedetdtidedsiros veub akeodieall | 1,073,361, 797 803, 822, 201 1,729 
Ee edbgesees chesweavecsecetoddeducmeds | 1,075,371, 462 900, 818,614 1,743 
SJ .badbdadedscdeoseteusseveuntéeaet 1, 150, 160, 376 $37, 200, 541 1,833 
i etediehduseduéiibenens ctnd ocatucota 1, 122, 680, 773 326, 427, 165 1, 781 
Muiibc gecceveunsecodocs evesscoevecsonncos 1, 247,325, 621 385, 524, 121 2, O88 
ee errr 1,313, 610, 118 410, 303, 487 2, 188 
Elin: cocenange ceoeteecoedenccnsoledenciin 1, 487, 044, 814 477, 234, 030 2,479 
Eben sexctterneocceseucambathernkenned 1, 588, 626, 037 507, 184, 896 2, 608 
BOE ccwsccevecectoseesee ceeeveces esudeod 1, 726, 380, 267 555, 666, 088 2, 776 
De duthtaked cqecussenbuedieddsctiphotend 1, 900, 846, 907 585, 458, 486 2, 862 
tL, inte nhehingiighan Sddegnedtietd 1, 073, 174, 091 574, 581, 484 107 
Eeeihe edb ccibevccevodsusbeeécdece coceced 2, O82, 482, 406 628, 405, 576 ” 

Ptbbledetnadbecdbcdmaddsecondeoccoccs 2,325, 765, 167 714, 102, 281 | 

ee. ll cisddns deséediect 2,589, 105,578 | 760,277,389 | 13 
Deven dtnbhe qvtedipecwoeceseccceccesces | 2,440, 638, 832 645, 681, 905 | 2, S41 
Nii dikeniidiesdepabiucesece ainda 2) 473,205,301 | 732, 642, 083 | us 
Siitiestiaded [dydinieinbte desossndes | 2,812,141,575 | 826, 466, 756 | 187 
DE csiip ceil datibhotdiaheecscosce sce | 2,85, 864,721 | 768, 213, 345 | ao 
PE bebbe cndacds edenscesocoosonsccececes | 2,906, 415, 869 | 751, 206, 806 | rit 
pebaMe cbcadecsdde catcedcuncceccocccce $, 193, 117, S34 | 820, 5, 24 10 
Teas ceecece 3, 111,396,422 | 704, 683, 079 1, 860 

RT 2, 066, 193, 202 | 728, 212, 070 | 2,2 
EeEminmenbennsqensansecsecnccenncecee: 3’ 742/641, 041 | 1,043,539, 822 | » Ona 
ett etiea kates eas 3,824, 419,739 | 1,060,750, 514 | 4,632 








Previous to the year 1910 carriers originated their rates and filed 
schedules containing them with the commission, The latter had no 

wer to reject or suspend such schedules except for matters of form, 
n July, 1910, Congress gave the commission authority to suspend the 
operation of tariffs for a period not exceeding 10 months, 
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The following table gives the average rate of dividends declared on 
dividend-yielding stock of the railroads of the country from June 80, 


1802, to June 80, 1916, and for the calendar year 1917, the net operat- 
roperty investment as shown 
riod, and the 


ing income per mile of road, per cent of 

by the books of the railroads, per mile for the same 

corporate surplug accumulations for each year from 1910: 
Average Ratio of 


dividend income 
to cost. 


Surplus ac- 
cumulations. 


' Oalendar year. 


It will be noted from the figures that at no time were garnings, 
elther gross or net, as great as from July 80, 1910, to July 30, 1017, 
Considered from the viewpoint of dividend payments, net Income to 
asserted cost, or surplus accumulations, the railroads were never in 
80 prosperous a condition, 

In addition to this, the record is that the commission granted in- 
eroused rates on so-called blanket applications by carriers from July 1, 
1010, to July 1, 1017, that augmented their annual revenues by more 
than $350,000,000, Increased rates were also granted on individual 
applications In a great majority of instances, the amount of which can 
not be estimated. Increased passenger fares were also granted by the 
commission on application by carriers. 

i submit to you that there is not to be found from these figures an 
reason, considering net revenues and accumulations, why the wel 
located and well-managed railroads of the country should have suffered 
a decline of credit in recent years, 

After the leading transportation systems of the peel were taken 
over by the Government as a war-emergency measure on December 28, 
1017, inereased passenger and freight rates were put into effect in 
June, 1918, by the Director General of Railroads, under authority con- 
ferred by an act of Congress for the purpose, as stated by him at the 
time, of insuring their efficient operation under the “high cost condl- 
tions that the war has imposed," He referred to enormous increases in 
the cost of coal and supplies consumed by the railroads, the estimated 
$2800,000,000 Increase in wages recommended by the Wage Commission, 
and additional increases that would have to be granted to other classes 
of employees; He further stated that— 

* On account of these extraordinary increases in operating costs, 
which have come about as a consequence of the war, it is estimated 
that for the same aggregate business as last year, and under the same 
conditions, except as to priges and wages, the operation expenses for 
the calendar year 1918 will be from $830,000,000 to $860,000,000 more 
than for the calendar year 1917," 

The purpose of the increased rates granted was thus stated to be to 
meet the exigencies of increases in raliroad operation due to war con- 
ditions and not on account of anything done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The fact was that at the time the carriers were taken over they were 
in receipt of the largest income ever known, The burdens of war con- 
ditions called for Federal operation, Nothing that had been done by 
the commission was responsible for the condition in which the railroads 
then found themselves. 

ou refer to the fact that the power to suspend rates given to the 
commission tn 1910 was continued with deadly certainty. The facts 
are © complete refutation of such a statement, During the year ended 
December .1, 1917, there passed to the files of the commission 131,810 
tariff publications, a large number of them including increases in rates 
or changes in regulations that produced Increased charges; and com- 
narable numbers have passed to the files each year since 1910, Yrom 
he date of the passage of the act in 1010, giving the commission power 
to suspend schedules, to November 30, 1917, 2,578 protests against pro- 
pene? inereased rates were considered by the commission. Of this num- 
© (1,424 eases) the rates were allowed to go into effect as proposed, 
Vp to sald date 1,154 cases were docketed for formal hearing, of which 
284 were dismissed because the railroads voluntarily withdrew the pro- 
sed achedules; in 283 cases the proposed rates were allowed after 
earing; In 188 eases the increases were allowed in part; and in 800 
eases the Increases were disallowed, Of the total number, 29 protests 
were withdrawn by protestants, and the rates became effective, and 118 
were undisposed of, Practically all the latter have resulted in the pro- 
posed increased rates becoming effective in other proceedings, 

{ note you refer in your address to the decline of ton-mile earnings 
ef the carriers in this country during certain periods, Without enter- 
ing Into any lengthy discussion upon this point I merely suggest for 
your consideration the following: 

‘Ton-mile earnings are but one Indication of the volume of receipts 
of a carrier, and by no means a controlling one. Ton-mile earnings 
are affected directly by the quantity and grade of traffic handled and 
the distance ef the haul. In some sections of this country to-day the 
average ton-mile cannes exceed 1 cent. This average amount of 
earnings by all carriers, however, is reduced by the earnings on what 


we may term “low-grade traffic,” such as iron ore, iron an 
lumber, coal, lime, cement, brick, and the like. ee. 

In recent years there has been a marked increase in the loading and 
in the size of cars. Much of these low-grade commodities move in frain- 
loads, both loaded and empty, thus securing to the carrier the largest 
economies in operation. If you will make Zor computations base on 
car-mile or train-mile bases you will reach the conclusion, I think 
that the decrease in ton-mile earnings to which you refer is not a true 
indication of receipts to carriers from business handled. 

invite your careful consideration of the facts here presented. 

The figures as to gross and net earnings are those supplied by the 
railroads and the others are taken from the records of the commission. 
Any institution is pipers to be zoeged by the results of its opera- 
tions and activities, and the Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
an exception. The only aim and purpose of the commission has been 
to carry out the law. In doing so it has, so far as lay in its power 
fostered and promoted the free movement of commerce throughout the 
country and has always considered the interests of the railroads as 
well as the shipping and consuming public. 

I trust you will consider this communication in the spirit in which 
I write it, do not occupy, tho position of a captious critic of your 
public utterances. My aim is to give you the facts with respect to 
certain statements ify have made, in the belief that they must havo 
been inadvertent. ll of this is done in that spirit so well stated in 
the last utterance of your address, in which you say: “The need of 
the hour is sympathetic understanding. Upon that basis alone can a 
sound future be built for our railways, and upon a sound transporta- 
tion system alone can we build a sound and prosperous economic life,” 

Very truly, yours, 
Cc. C. MeCnronp, 


Guananry Trust Co. or New Yor, 
New York, October 24, 1978. 
Mr, Crantes C. MeCronp, 
Commissioner Interstate Commerce Commiasion, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mn, McCnronp: Your letter of the 15th reached me right {n 
the midst of our Iberty-loan drive here, which has been the all- 
engrossing interest and occupation of us bankers, as you may imagine. 
As a result, I have not had time to carefully read or digest your 
thoughtful letter, but I want to acknowledge its receipt and assure 
you that I shall study it with the greatest interest, and I belleve open- 
mindedness. 

In approaching this railroad question I have no thought but to sec 
and develop the truth as the proper basis for solving the problem of 
the future, which we face in it, 

Thanking you for writing so fully, I will hope to be able to write 
you further in the near future, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, I. H, Sisson, 

Vice President. 


GUARANTY Trust Co, or New York, 
New York, November 13, 1918, 
Mr. Cuanuus C, McCrorp, 
Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D, OC, 


My Dean Mr. McCworp: Since writing acknowledging its receipt | 
have found opportunity to read carefully your letter of October 15, 
in which you take exception to the statement made in my recent 
address in Chicago that the decline In the value of railway securities 
in the past bas been chiefly due to the refusal of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and other regulating bodies to permit the railways 
to charge adequate rates. 

I have studied your presentation of statistica as to the earnings of 
the newave, all of which finally sift down to the return upon prop 
erty investment, Your argument necesesarily is that this return has 
ween, edeqnate. On this point, which is the crux of the whole question, 
we differ, 

I do not wish to reopen the general argument for higher rates pre- 
sented by the carriers to the commission in the rate cases of 1010, 
1914, and 1917. It appears that the waliaity of the repeated pleas 
of the carriers for living rates has been fully substantiated in the 
action of the Government in advancing freight rates 25 per cent 
within a short time after the commission had advanced eastern rates 
by 15 per cent, 

From the table on the sixth 
figures of net operating income 
shown onthe accompanying chart. 
capital is also shown, and note is made of the 5} per cent average 
income of eastern carriers in the three years 1911-1915, which tho 
commission in the Five Per Cent case characterized as below what 
was demanded in the public interest. 

A study of this chart shows that in the decade before the war boom 
interest rates were steadily rising, but the tendency of railway income 
was unmistakably downward, During the same period, as was so well 
stated by Commissioner Daniels in the Five Per Cent case, commodity 

rices were rising, The railways were being driven into an economic 
mpasse, 

n these 10 years (1906-1915) the yield on the Investment never 
reached 6 per cent, and after the 1906-7 boom it reached 5) per cent 
in only one year (1910). In the last five years of tho decade the aver- 
age income was only 4.58 per cent, a figure certainly far below what 
was demanded in the public interest, Commissioner Harlan, in the 
Fifteen Per Cent case, sald: 

“So long as we look to private interests to furnish a transportation 
service for the Migry ! we must see to it that the rewards are sufficient 
to attract capital for its further development, oe 

“Under present conditions this appears not to be the case, 

In the last six years, before the Government took over the operation 
of the rallroads, the total amount of new capital for American railroads 
raised by the sale of stock to the public was only $164,000,000, or an 
average of less than $28,000,000 a year, when the capital expenditures 
were averaging $400,000,000 a year. 

The public market for new railroad stock vanished because of the 
alarming decline in net carnin and the public put its savings Into 
industries showing a larger margin of profit and a more certain future. 

eal of the capital invested in transportation in recent yours 

ed to earn its cost, and this in spite of the fact that American rall- 
road operation led the world in efficiency and economy. 

The commission in 1910 wey, wisely gi: 

‘It is not only a matter of justice, but In the truest public Interest, 
that an adequate return should be allowed upon railway capital. 


page of your letter I have taken the 
rom 1906 to 1917 and have had them 
The rise in interest rates on 
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But the record of net operating income since that time showa (and it 
seems to me beyond argument) that the commission, while recognizing 
the necessity of an adequate return to attract new capital, failed to 
grant the rates noeded to earn it, Tt was because of this that railway 
credit declined, 

I certainly do not wish to criticize unjustly the course of the cam- 
mission, I belleve IT linve some realization of the complexity of the 
problems it has had to deal with and some appreciation of the earnest 
efforte it has made to adjust nicely the balance betwee the various 
interests Involved; but, nevertheless, IT would be concealing my honest 
convictions if I did not assert, as I have in public addresses, that the 
serious check to railroad development im the years preeeding the war 
was targely due to the failure of the commission to: deal boldly and 
courageously with this great economic question, 

I know that the task of the commission. tas been greatly complicated 
by conflicting State reguiition and inadequate legisiation, Any form 
of regulation which simply gets on top of fhe railroads without gettin 
under them also is se mautfestly ill-balanced and unfair that it coat 
not be expected to be adequate to the situation, 

I have on numerous occasions. had the oppertunity to defend the 
Interstate Commerce Commiseion against unfair attacks, beeause of 
my sympathy with and, perhaps, greater understanding of the dim- 
culties of their position, Nevertheless I feel that they, in common 
with the bankers, tho railway executives, the shippers, politicians, and 
the general public have failed to grasp the factors in the equation with 
which they were dealing and must fn some measure stinre the blame 
with the rest of us for permitting the railroad situation to drift on to 
oo of insufficient revenues, insufficient credit, and insufficient 
efficleney. 

r very much appreeiate your writing me so fully tn regard to the 
matter, and hope that thougltful men like yourself may be disposed 
to address themselves atrictly to the werking out of this transportation 
prabiem tn the best interests of 100,000 000 people whe are so de- 
yendent upon it, for, in the final analysis, that only will be in the 

nterest of others which is in the common interest, 
Yours, sincerely, 
(Signed) Pr. W. Sisson, 
INTaReTATH COMMBREeR COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., Novemtier 8, 1918, 
Mr. Franers FM Sisson, 
Viee President Guaranty Truat Co. of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dean Mr. Sisson: T am in receipt of your letter of November 
13. in further response to my letter ef October 15, 

You: say that yow have studied my presentation of statistics as to 
the earnings of the railways, “all of which finally sift down to the 
return upen property investment.” You state that my argument neces 
sarily is that this return has been adequate, and then = say, “ On. this 
point, which is the crux of the whole question, we differ,” 

In, the first place, whatever may be my views with respect to this, 
T did not say, nor do I think that it necessarily follows from anything 
L did say, that returns to all the railways of the country were acde- 

uate, ‘hat I endenvored to establish was that under regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission there had been pany a 
steady, long-continued, upward tendency in. the gross and net earnings 
of railways; that there was the same general upward trend in divi, 
dend rates on nes eagle oy stock; and that the same was true of 
surplus: accumulatiana, e figures . were not questioned 
by you, and could not well be questione 
furnished by the railways, 

I invite your attention, to the following table, which gives the total 
railway capital atock. outstanding, 1908-1016, excluding only switching 
and eee companies, giving also the percentage ratio of net income 
to stock: 


by anyone, because they. wero 











Ratio of 
Year ended — Stock. Netincome, | netincome 

to stoek. 
a rane —| w= a 

Per cent. 
DET cart \cancncsaseeessvcccens $7, 300, 739, 278 $443, 986, 915 6, 08 
Se ton nctid tebegteneectecses 7, G02, 411, 226 441, 082, 748 5.79 
GP bacarsencaaiinetteseneusase 8, 010; 720, 010 583, 101, 124 7.28 
SE eitaknancene sennennverder 8, 363, 275, 892 O47, 280; 771 i 4 
SEE «Jes Kadnasecacvetces veien %, SER, 447, 276 468, 125, 324 "30 
en oan akhiennbg ded 8, 599, 982, 8/54 S44, 201, 074 6, 38 
SE ce tentneahends opane sen &, 054, 215, 242 305, 631, 642 4. 57 
SL aint elmanas cedenaneeesas 8, 685, 319, 308 304, 786, 729 4.11 
"Ee ee eoesae] §, 788,106, 639 671, 308, 248 7. 68 
WE WI Biba onde S8kcbev eds ce 5 8, 755, 408, 517 785, 341, 165 8 40 
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The following table gives the relation between the balance of net in- 
come, after the deduction of all dividends and sinking-fund charges 
charged to income of class 1 steam railroads, 1912-1917: 





ae 
Net income | 824 income 
Year endod— above fixed on conetee! Balance. Percent. 
charges. . ng 
other reserve 
funds. 
JUNE 90) IGID, ... .. 6.000.000 00s $405, 784,509 | $345,125,171'| $60,659, 338 m9 
|. re 486,746,905 |) 385,928,768.) 150,722, 242 31.0 
PUMA DU REG bis ods vie cess 350,721,018 | 380,719)306.|) 136,907,687 |,......... 
P| Soe 316, 156,078 | 270,040,308 46,615,710 14.4 
TUG SD) OND oon os. caccevee 603, 222, 898 029, 308, 598, 328 51.3 
Po? 6 eee 646, 880,673 | 321,204,202 | 325,586,381 50.3 
DOG. FR TMB ocdicic vice coves 589,044,923 | 332,821,967 | 256, 232, 966 43.5 
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You will note that, except for the subnormal year 1914, there is the 
same tendency of increase in the percentages. ‘These two tables, sup- 
plementing those given in my letter, further suppert my contention: that 
regulation by the: commission bas not had a t jency, as stated by you, 
to reduce earnings, 
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If return on property investment is the crux of the whole question 
as you suggest, | am inelined to think that with reapect to that we do 
not oecupy common ground Phe actual investment of the railroads of 
the country is not known What we have is the investment as shown 
by the books of the raifroads. ‘That showing, as you must know, ts 
the maximum. Investigation has demonstrated that the actual invest 
ment is very much less than is shown by the books As will appear 
later im this letter, the book investment of a number of railroads in 
this country is by no means a reliable basis from which to determine 
returna, If the hook investment is to be decreased by material 
amounts, of course the returns will be likewise materially tn reased F 

The following table gives the railway operating income compared 
with, total railway capital and investment as shown by the books of 












class 1 railroads, 1008-1016 
| R Ratlo of 
= ; Railway verurn operat 
Yoar onded— | ~— | Investment | operating oan ~ quien 
} inconw ment 
I } ratiway 
| } Cay ital. 
eee | . 
Tune 30; 1008. . ./$16,.108, 731, 489 $19, 213, 766, 40 | $045, O81, 808 4.89 | ” 
June 30, 1000; . -| 10,998, 530, 340 | 13, 609, 183, 515 7232, (42, 083 . 38 | 
June 30, 1010...) 17,774,486, 871 | 14,557, 816,000 | 826, 406, 756 5. 68 a 
June 30) 1011 | 18, 487, 820, 946 | 15, 612,978,945 | 7en)215346 | 4. 92 ‘17 
June 30, 1992. ..| 18, 980, 345, 476 | 10,004, 744,906 | 751,: 06 | 4.69 i 
June 30, 128. ..| 10,028, 585,973 | 16, 688,603,109 | 881, 348, 282 | 5. 01 437 
Tune 30, 1094. ..| 10,401, 088, 881 | 17,153,785, 568 } 705, 883, } 412 4 
June 30, 1015. ..| 19,719, 888,944 | 17, 437, 666, 080 | 728,212, 070 | 4.18 ov 
June 30, 1916...) 10,681, 193, 093 | 17, G84, 736, 585 |1, 043, 839, s22 ». 00 iN 
Doc, 31, 1916. ..| 19/630, 610, 082 17, 887, 624, 883 |! 100, 546, 22 | O17 | ‘ 


You will note the marked difference between capital and investment 
Of course, it would be unprofitable for you and me to engage in a con 
troversy, in which many good men have taken part, over the right of 
railroads to earn @ return upon outstanding capital, as compared with 
investment. IL wish, however, to again direct your attention to the 
continued upward tendency of the percentage of returns to support 
my contention that regulation: by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not been productive of declining returns, as atated by you I 
insist that figures furnished by the railroads themselves show exactly 
the opposite of your contention, 

You further stute in your letter: 

“10 appears that the validity of the repeated pleas of the carriers 
for living rates has been fully substantiated in. the action by the Gov- 
ernment in advancing freight rates 25 per cent, within a short time 
after the commission had advanced eastern rates by 15 per cent.” 

If you will refer to page 7 of my former letter you will note that the 
Director General gave reasons why it was necessary to increase freight 
rates, passenger fares, and: baggage charges. Those reneons had not 
the remotest relation to anything the commission had failed to do 
Conditions growing out of the war necessities were the mainapring of 
the action taken, I invite your attention to another statement made 
by the Direetor General when the notice of the proposed increase in rates 
was given to the public. It is ag followa: 

“In this connection it is important to make clear that no part of the 
Increase im rates. new initiated. is on account of the making of additions 
and. betterments or the purchase of new equipment or other expenditures 
chargeable, to Investment account. The increases initiated are solely 
= account of inereased burdens tending to diminish railway operating 
neome,’ 

Is it not a significant fact that the leading railroads of the country 
are apparently perfectly willing to accept aw compenaation to them 
for their use during control by the Federal Government the average 
net operating income they had reeeived under rates in effect for three 
years previous to July 1, 19177 Am I not fully justified if T take an 


appeal from your statements and deductions to the railroads them 
selves ? 

In your letter you: make the following statement: 

“In the last alx years before the Government took over the opera- 


tion of the railroads the total amount of new capital for American 
ralilreade raised by the sale of atock was only $164,000,000, or an 
average of about $28,000,000 a year, when capital expenditures were 
averaging $400,000,000 a year.” 

The authority for the figures you give is not stated. From reports 
to: the commission by the carriers it is estimated that approximately 
$802,000,000' of new stock was issued for the five and one-half years 
from June 30, 1911, or about $71,000,000 a year, Our records show 
that approximately $400,000,000 a year was expended on capital account 
during the period, Of this amount approximately $100,000,000 a. year 
was expended from earnings. A comparable amount has been expended 
from earnings for a great many years, 

Turning now to property investment as the basis for returns, we 
face a very important controversy, about which I express no opinion, 
as to whether capital investment from carnings should be included 
when a return is to te calculated on the operation of a public utility. 
I leawe the matter at this point with the suggestion that a determina- 
tion of that contreversy may have an important bearing on the question 
of the adequacy of the net returns to the carriers of the country. 

Yow further state that: 

“TP would be concealing my honest convictions if I did not assert, as 
I have in public addresses; that the serious check to railroad develo; 
ment im the years preceding the war was largely due to the failure of 
the commission to 1 boldly and courngeously with this great econom) 


question.” 
From tlie I wnderstand that you still adhere to the severe condemna 
thom: of. the commisaion: you made in the public addresses to which I 


referred! im my previous letter. You do state that on numerous occa. 
sions: you had the opportunity to defend the Interstate Commerce (Come 
mission against aie: attacks, because of your “ sympathy with and, 

rhaps;. greater understanding of the diMculties of their position It 
Eee never been my good fortune until now to hear of any such defense 
What D do know is that you publicly held the commission largely re 
sponsible for the failure of the transportation systems of the country 
to stand: the strain of war conditions, and that in your letter to me you 
attempt to: substantiate statements you have made, and reannounce con- 
victiton of their truth. 

It have @ conviction that the decline of railroad credit in this country 
and abroad is due to other causes than reg tlation of freight rates, pas- 
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senger fares, and other charges by the commission. While it may make 
this letter somewhat long, | feel | am fully Justified in referring to cer- 
tain other facts which, to my mind, had a controlling influence on the 
deciine of railway credit, 

‘The figures I have given establish that if anything was the matter 
with the railroads from 1910 te 1917, so far as their credit was con- 
cerned, it is to be found from other causes than earnings. 

| first call your attention to the situation in 1911, when the first 
rate-advyance cases were decided by the commission. In Advances in 
Rates—Eastern Case (20 1, C, C., 243, 251), the commission said: 

We are told this increase in rates is necessary to maintain the 


credit of our railroads, and this claim has been made by high authority 
and with much linosistence, It Is said that our railroads owe at the 


present time large sums, which are being carried pees short-time paper, 
and which should be converted into funded Indebtedness; that other 
large sums must be had in the immediate future for necessary exten- 


sions and improvements; that the money for these purposes should come 
largely from foreign investors. since the rate of interest in England and 
upon the Continent is lower than with us, but that at the present time 
there is, owing to the treatment of our railroads by the Nation and by 
the various States, a feeling of distrust which has impaired the selling 
qualities of their securities, and which should be removed by a decision 
of thia case tn thelr favor am... It must be camaetiod. therefore, 
that railway rates and the treatment of our railways should be such as 
will make the long-time railway bond, which bears a proper relation to 
the value of the security, a favorite with the investing public. This 
record does not disclose that railway credit has been impaired. * * ® 
Comparisons that have been introduced between the selling price of the 
railroad bonds and municipal bonds would seem to demonstrate that the 
price of the railroad bond is better to-day, as measured by the price of 
the municipal bond, than it was 10 years ago, and this would Indicate 
pret in the last decade the credit of our railways had gained, not 
ont . 

“As to conditions abroad, no reliable information is before us, 
Whatever unfavorable impression prevails is due largely to the activi- 
ties of the raltlroads themselves, Never before have the net earnings of 
the railroads equaled those for 1910, estimated on any basis. Never 
before has the gross amount paid in dividends been so large, nor the 
average dividend rate as high, as in the year 1910; and yet, in the 
face of this unparallelled prosperity, the press both at home and abroad 
has been filled, through railroad influences, with dire forebodings of 
coming disaster. If the eredit of American railways is still sound, 
either here or in foreign money markets, it is not cause of but in 
spite of declarations of railroad operators.” 

At that time there was no decline of railway earnings, nor was there 
any decline in prospect. It may have been a fact that there was some- 
what of a decline In the demand for railway securities at home and 
nbroad, Such decline, however, was caused by certain matters that 
had no relation whatever to earnings, 

In 1906 the Congress passed an amendment to the act to regulate 
commerce which greatly enlarged the powers of the commission and 
increased penalties for disobedience of its orders. Soon after the 
passage of the act many of the leading railroads of the country came 
voluntarily to the commission and asked that the slate upon which was 
written thelr sine of omission and commission be washed clean, and 
they stated in that connection that in the future they would endeavor 
to obey the law In good faith. 

In that year the commission instituted an investigation entitled “ In 
the matter of consolidations and combinations of carriers, relations be- 
tween such carriers, and community of interests therein, their rates 
facilities, and practices.” The first report was made uy il, 1907 
(12 1, CC. G., 277). The tnvestigation conducted to that time related 
mainly to certain transactions of the Union Pacific Railroad Co,, in- 
cluding the acquisition of control of the Southern Pacific Co., the pur- 
chase of large amounts of stock of various railroad companies, and 
other matters of kindred import. In the report a most astounding sit- 
untion with respect to stock purchases and manipulation was disclosed. 
It is sufficient here to refer only to the Chicago & Alton Rallway Co, 
In the report, at page 296, is the following in regard to that company: 

“In about seven years, to June 80, 1906, the outstanding re 
indebtedness of this company was expanded from $83,051,407 to $114,- 
610,087, or an increase of about $80,660,000, and there was expended 
in actual improvements and additiong to the property out of this 
capitalisation only about $18,000,000, leaving an increase of its stock 
and Habilities, without one dollar of consideration, of about 62,660,000, 
or $66,190 per mile on the 046,66 miles of road owned by the company 
on June 80, 1906,” 

On May 6, 1912, an investigation of New pages railroads was un- 
dertaken, and a report was made on June 20, 1912 (27 I. Cc. C., 560). 
The report refers largely to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Boston & Maine. It is not necessary here to refer to but one 
paragraph in the report, at page 578: 

“June 80, 1908, the total. capitalization of the New Haven Co. was 
approximately $98,000,000, of which $79,000,000 was stock and $14,- 
000,000 bonds. The mileage then operated was 2,040 miles, On June 
30, 1012, the capitalization, excluding stock premiums, was $417,000,000, 
an increase of $324,000,000, while the operated mileage was 2,090, an 
incrense of 50 miles 

“'The bonds and stock of the New Haven Co, had been during this 
period ordinarily issued at not less than par; the stock was sold at 
considerably *above par. About $21,000,000 of the stock reported by 
the New Haven Co. as outstanding had been, in fact, issued to the 
New England Navigation Co., on) of ite subsidiary companies, by which 
it was held, so that this stock is still virtually in the treasury of the 
parent company. Disregarding this stock, treating its notes and bonds 
as issued at par, and including the premiums upon the capital stock 
which has actually gone into the hands of the public, the New Haven 
received during the nine years under consideration from the issue of 
atocks and securities about $840,000,000. While the New Haven oper- 
ated 2,040 miles in 19038, it only owned of this opefated mileage 488 
miles, During the nine years this owned mileage was increased by 
about 800 miles, and the New Haven Co. expended approximately 
$40,000,000 in acquiring this additional-owned mileage. It expen 
duriug the nine years something over $96,000,000 upon its railroad for 
betterments and equipment, making a total of $186,000,000 devo to 
its railroad property proper. This would leave the $204,000,000 
which in nine years had been expended outside its ra here.” 

It response to a resolution of the Senate of the Un 


Fehiuery 7, 1614, the commission entered upon a further investigation 
into the financial transactions of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Financial investigation of the New York, New Haven & 
‘, 84.) In the report the commission 
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ave in detail the disastrous results to the railroad from shameless 
nancial operations. 

Reports were made by the commission in the St. Louls & San Fran- 
cisco investigation (29 I. C, C., 189), Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic 
(36 I. C. C.; 48), Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and Pere Marquette 
(44 1. C. C., 1), and Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal (48 I, C. C., 96). 

In other proceedings such matters as the purchase of an interest in 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rallroad by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the distribution to stockholders of $20,000,000 by the Louisville & 
Nashville, as examples of many others of like character, were brought 
to public notice, 

hese reports disclosed indefensible financlering which resulted in 
the serious embarrassment of some fine railroad properties. It was 
shown that certain financial interests, when so minded, freely used 
carrier organizations for exploitation to any extent necessary to accom- 
plish desired ends. aeeee of these matters were found by the commis- 
sion when its accountants came to examine carriers’ books under the 
power conferred by the amendment to the act of 1900. 

Shortly after the passage of that amendment the commission recom- 
mended to Congress that its jurisdiction be extended to control over 
and supervision of railway capitalization. ‘‘his recommendation has 
been repeated year after year, but Congress has not granted the exton- 
sion of power. 

The increased rates carriers asked for in 1910, 1915, and 1916 would 
not have had the effect of restoring public confidence in the financial 
management of the railroads of the country. Conservatively and hon- 
estly managed roads suffered with those that had been financially mis- 
managed. hose who had money to invest lost confidence in the rail- 
road financial management. It came to be generally known that the 
men nosiaaly in control of many of the roads, and who were capable 
of handling the properties so as to render the best service to enlarge 
terminals and to secure facilities for a rapidly growing business, could 
not act in a free-handed manner, ‘Those who owned or controlled largo 
blocks of stock or other securities were really running the roads. Sur- 
plus earnings were largely expended in accordance with their dictation, 
They knew nothing about, or at least were not apesiady interested in, 
transportation requirements of the public. When the time came, as it 
was bound to come, that the operation of the roads under such condi- 
tions failed to meet the demands of the expanding commerce of the 
country, they found it necessary to lay the blame somewhere, and singled 
out the Interstate Commerce Commission. As has been shown, that 
body was not even remotely responsible for any of the financial dificul- 
ties in which the transportation systems found themselves, 

During the years when their earnings were at the highest point car- 
riers’ representatives were informing s appere who desired better servico 
and more facilities that it was impossible for railroads to buy more 
engines and cars or to enlarge their terminal facilities because tho 
commission refused to allow them to increase their rates. Newspapers 
took the matter up; magazine articles were inspired; speeches wero 
made at business men's associations; and the prepegeeee was S80 gen- 
eral that many people came to belleve what was enatd,. 

For example, the premcent of one of the leading banks of the country 
said in a speech in 1914: 

“The most important entry we would make on the debit side of the 
business outlook would be in connection with the operation and financing 
of the railroads. In spite of an casy money market, many railroads 
find it impossible to refund their short-time obligations and continue 
to kee going. tise a juggler playing with balls—by rapidly and dex- 
terously throwing a new short-term obligation into the market to tako 
the place of another short-term obligation maturing. Higher expenses, 
increased wages, taxes that have doubled in a decade, the burden of new 
terminals, and the demand for improved service have all had to be met 
by the railroads, while there has been withheld from them permission 
to increase their income, The investor now hesitates to consider a 
= railroad security aos the safest form of investment for his 
und,” 

On November 18, 1917, he also said: 

“We have already conscripted the railroads and are paying them a 
rate they can not live on. The inevitable result is already apparent 
they are inefficient, rendering unsatisfactory service to both Government 
and the public,” 

In many addresses made by pourents you took the same position, and 
you made the statements in 1918, to which I referred in my letter. 

The president of one of the leading railroads said, in February, 1917: 

“oe @¢ © But here the heav and of regulation has been laid 
upon the railroads, and the utter lack of elasticity in rates makes it im- 
possible for them to do as other business institutions do.” 

On senupey 9, 1912, the president of a great western railroad, in 
speaking of the decision of the commission in 1911, said: 

“The hardest part of the ruling was not so much in what the advance 
in rates asked for meant to the railroads, as it was in the intimation the 
decision conveyed that the railroads were getting as high rates as they 
would be allowed to charge, and that it would be useless to ask for an 
advance in any line.” 

Another presinent railroad president in a hearing before the com- 
mission declared that be would not advise a friend of his to purchase 
railroad securities any kind. Still another prominent rallroad presi- 
dent in a like hea stated that the railroads and railroad securities 
“had all gone to the i 

Other quotations from statements of bankers, brokers, financiers, and 
railroad officials, from editorials pppearing in daily papers and maga- 
zines, of which our records are full, might made to any length. The 
quotations made are cient to show the gencral trend of public an- 
nouncement by those best circumstanced to know the facts. 

The most lecousaaing, Statements as to the waning credit of the 
railroads from 10911 to the spring of 1917 have been made by their 
officials and those interested im them financially, Nothing the com- 
mission has ever said or done warranted such view of the situation. 
Is it aay wonder the credit of the railroads was impaired? Under such 
circumstances the result could not have been otherwise. 

It seems to me that in consideration of what you think the com- 
mission ought to have done you have lost sight of what that body 
could have done under the limitations prescribed in the regulatory 
statute. No member of the commission 8 ever taken the position 
that the rallroads of. the country are not entitled to adequate returns 
for service performed, The commission has endeavored to be just to 
all interests involved in the movement of traffic throughout the coun- 
try. _My object in writing you was to show you, if I could, that when 
you held the commi largely responsible for all the ilis to which 

railroads are now subject you were not justified under the facts, 

The Nation faces ———- problema of reconstruction in the im- 
mediate future, A bd of responsibility rests upon us all to seo 
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to it that os a result of the world war there shall come a greater | (his agency of commerce? All the world knows the proble 
Nation and a happier people. Neither consummation can be attained of competitio he hi 

unless all thoughtful men shall accept truth and justice as guides for ‘ ap ition on the high seas with Governments which employ 
action, I agree with you that recriminations of old mistakes and | the pinnacle of subsidy and low scale of wages. I can not 


abuses, In such connection, can avail naught of good, 

It is only with a long pull and a strong pull and a pull all to 
gether by men devoted to the country’s best interests that a sound 
future can be assured, This includes as one of the main considera- 
tions the fair and just treatment of our transportation systems. 

Very truly, yours, 


become enthusiastic over the claim that we can by our more 
efficient methods compete with Japan and other countri 

low wages. Will we meet this competition by lowering our con 
ditions of labor and scale of wages to theirs? I think not. 
The fundaniental contention of the Republican Party with the 
Democratic Party is the protection of American labor agai 
European and Asiatic labor. 

“Can we induce them to come to our standards? Wardly It 
is their method employed to insure the trade in foreign betton 
which will not be modified in the interest of Amertenn bot 
and at the expense of their own shipping 

“Can we compete with them by maintuining our higher costs 
of operation? I fear not. In the matter of operating ship 
mere skill can not make up the difference of standards of aber. 

“I take it that the first thing for the Government to do to 
decide upon a policy which will leave no doubt of our deter 
mination to stay on the sea and thus become an tnereasingly 
important factor in the carrying of our sea-borne trade. We 
will certainly refuse to return to the policy of employing out 
competitors to carry our goods, 

“There are three ways open and, as I see it, only three 
First, the Government may continue to own and operate the 
merchant marine as a Government institution, It could estab 
lish competitive rates so as to Insure the trade carried in Ame 
can bottoms and at the same time permit the cost of operation 
necessitated by the higher scale of wages, and charge up the 
difference in cost which would go to labor to the Treasury or 
course, this is a subsidy, although not so named. It becomes a 
direct charge on the Federal Treasury to maintain an American 
wage scale, 

“ Second, we can lease the ships to steam companies—not for 
eign, but American-on such terms as to permit if not require 
the maintenance of the higher standards of labor, such require 
ments guaranteed by the Government by an obligation to pay 


Cc, C, MeCworp, 


How Shall We Operate Our Merchant Marine and 
Railways? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 11, 1919. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address I delivered 
before the Republican Club of New York City, January 4, 1919, 
on the railroad problem, 

The address is as follows: 

“Mr, President and gentlemen of the Republican Club, you 
have honored me-by your inyitation to participate in the discus- 
sion of a reconstruction program. In what T shall say it must be 
understood as my individual opinion and not as a party decision, 

“There has been running through the press of the country 
criticism of the Republican Party for not announcing a recon- 
struction program. It will not be out of order for me to re- 
mind the members of this club that the Sixty-sixth Congress is 
not yet in existence. It has of itself no constitutional power of 
convention, The President can call it in session at any time | oye of the Treasury the difference in cost of operation. ‘This: is 
after the 4th of March next. If he decides not to do so, it will | giso a subsidy, which, instead of going directly to labor from 
be nonexistent until December, 1919. Until it can come together | the Government as labor's employer, goes indirectly to labor 
und organize, no official announcement, nor any step can be | through the ship companies, the Government's lessees operath 
taken on a program of reconstruction. I have no way of know- | ¢he ships under Government contract. 
ing whether the President regards reconstruction as an exccu- “Third, we can sell the ships outright to American citizens 
tive or legislative function, or both executive and legislative. or American companies upon such terms as can be agreed upon 

“ If, like Andrew Johnson, he regards it as executive, he will | ¢o be run under Government regulation providing for the main 
proceed on the one-man policy to solve the reconstruction ques- | tenance of American standards, the difference in the cost of 
tions, and of course we will be left to wait the constitutional | operation here as in the two former cases to be fixed and pate 


date of meeting. out of the National Treasury. 
*“ Whatever be his views on this matter, I am quite clear in “The word ‘subsidy’ has an unsavory sound, It has be 
my own mind that the Legislature must be considered in the so- | come identified in the public mind with special and unnecessary 


lution, and it should be in session at work on such as the mer: | favoritism on behalf of capital, and has not infrequently been 
chant marine and railway problems, both of which are imminent. | jooked upon as unfair to labor. This is an error, There would 
“ The present Congress has but two months left to provide for | pe no necessity for subsidy were it not to permit the maintenance 
the stupendous appropriations which last year were not passed | of a higher scale of wages. 
until late In August. It is simply impossible to do any creative “We believe in American standards which argue for reasor 
constructive work, such as railway legislation, this session} abie hours, sanitary conditions, good pay, and steady employ 
before the Democratic Congress dies. Of course, if we are to| ment. To insure these labor advantuges in competition with 
pass a mere resolution continuing Government operation for | countries which do not employ them we must provide for this 
five years, in line with Mr. McAdoo’s recommendation, it might | difference in cost—subsidize the industry. 
be done, I give it to you as my sincere opinion that such a “The first method mentioned is neither economical nor efll- 
resolution can not be passed, even by this Democratic Congress. | cient. If the Government operates the ships, the cost will al- 
If the President wishes an early solution of this rail problem, | ways be indefinite and the waste will be inexcusable, as is 
the one thing that would seem necessary is to call the Sixty- | demonstrated upon every hand. 
sixth Congress in session, and the solution will be worked out | “The second method, that of the Government operating -1s 
Without undue delay. the lessor, we still make the Government the responsible body 
“ Mr. Chairman, our first duty, as I see it, is to unshackle | as the title holder, and on whom the appeals will be made, How 
business enterprise by removing all unnecessary governmental | ever, I think the second plan is to be preferred to the first 
hindvanees inaugurated in the stress of war. Let the Govern “But the third, where the Government places the respor 
ment encourage rather than retard profitable employment of | bility upon the owner, who will have incentives to successfully 
labor in established industries and in the development of new | operate his properties under such regulation of the Gover 
enterprises, Instead of the Government entering into competi- | ment as to insure the maintenance of American standards, | 
tion with private enterprise by becoming the chief employer | the most feasible plan. The sum to be paid as a subsidy will 
of labor, let it open wide the door of opportunity for profitable | fixed rather than indeterminate, as in the former case, and 
business in the investment of capital so as to insure the steady | real status of the outlay will always be known 


employment of labor on an American wage scale. Such a policy “ Whether we choose first, second, or third plan it b 
looks to both a domestic and a foreign field of commerce, subsidy. In the first place, it will be very much gr rt 
“It demands our position on the sea as a merchant-marine | the last. 
power. Heretofore we have neglected this vastly important “Subsidies are unpopular, but we must face the ternal 
national arm. of providing this method or see our American bottoms «1 
“The necessities of war compelled the construction of sea- | from the seas. There is no surer result than this alternative 
carrying facilities to carry to Europe our ability to win the | Believing it to be assured that we will stay on the seu it rem : 
war, and which will serve as the basis for a great merchant | to be decided which plan we shall adopt. In the tnterest o! 


marine, It is asserted we have available over 8,000,000 tohnage | econom and efliciency, both of which the public will be willing 
already, The one great question now is, How shall we operate | to pay for, 1 hope we will adopt the latter, 
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“TI will not now speak of a general program of reconstruc- 
tion, but at this moment will deal with but one other of the great 
an’ imminent problems the war has brought, the railway 
problem. 

“ When the war came, notwithstanding the fact we had the 
finest railway system of all the world, operated on the least 
expense, giving the most efficient service, it was quite apparent 
ihe maximum utility of the rail facilities could not be realized. 
‘The ene demand was the most complete mobilization of all our 
energy for a speedy winning of the war. Here was the greatest 
mileage of ronds on the globe, so splendidly located as to answer 
the needs of transportation. The only item wanting was the 
authority to utilize the full capacity of the roads. This was 
lncking owing to the limitations ef law best known under the 
Sherman Act and the interstate-commerce rulings. 

* During the period of rail development prior to the nineties 
the railway management had been guilty of many practices 
growing out of competition, and later attempted to combine, and 
in many cases did combine, in their own interests and against 
public policy. The companies simply demonstrated the well- 
known industrial axiom, ‘ Where combination is possible compe- 
tition is impossible.’ On the one hand, combination in re- 
straint of trade as was charged called forth the Sherman anti- 
trust law. On the other, competition which invited the rebate 
system called out the power of fixing rates and regulating se- 
curities by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The Sherman law designed to protect the public clearly pre- 
vents the maximum utilization of the roads, which can only be 
realized by regarding them as one system. When the war came 
nnd the mest complete use of these facilities was necessary, the 
one thing demanded was forbidden by the law. To repeal the 
laws of limitation was impossible under the stress of pubtic 
opinion, which was pronounced and against combination, The 
only thing we could do was to ignore the laws by taking over 
the roads to be operated by the Government. In other words, 
the Government in order to correet results of its own decrees 
had to become the operator so as to ignore the decrees. 

“There is no doubt that had the Government repealed the 
law of Hmitation and permitted the owners to do what the Gev- 
ernment bad to do, much more successful results al) around 
would have been realized; but since this could not have been 
done, it is useless speculation to urge that fact, and the econten- 
tion adds nothing to the sotution of the problem. 

“So much in explanation of the action of the Government in 
taking over the reads. 

“Tt will be recalled that Congress after a very heated debate 
fixed the time beyond which this ownership can not go, viz, 21 
months after the signing of the treaty of peace. However, the 
President can, if he chooses, turn the roads back to the owners 
at any time. It will be noted the legal limitation is not in turn- 
ing the reads back, but rather in continuing Government opera- 
tion beyend a certain time. If Director General McAdoo's 
recommendation should be adopted, te continue Government 
eperation five years, it will mean new legislation. 

“ Were it not for the statement of the President in his address 
to Congress before he left for Europe that he had no solution of 
the railway preblem and would weleome counsel with Congress 
to reach one, the country would doubtless take the Director 
General’s recommendation to be the President's; first, because 
it is given out that the recommendation meets the approval of 
the President, and, second, the President indicated in specific 
terms that unless Congress did find a solution he would exercise 
his authority to turn the roads back to their owners without 
undue delay, which must be interpreted that he would not await 
the 21 months’ limitation, but would act soon. 

“'Phis situation tmmediately presents a serious phase. It is 
one thing to express an opinion but an entirely different thing 
to embody that opinion inte law. The fermer is comparatively 
hariniess, the latter is vitally Important. As a legislator I am 
not so much concerned about the former, but deeply in earnest 
ever the latter. 

“ What should be done with the roads? 
islater must answer by his vote. 

“ The two extremes are, first, absolute private ownership and 
operation, and, secondly, absolute Government ownership and 
operation, 

“ My own Judgment fearlessly expressed is, the former is now 
impossible and the latter is unwise. 

“Phe reads can not be turned back to their owners and oper- 
ated suecessfully under the limitations of law ns it now stands. 
The owners know that as well or better than anyone else. The 
Sherman law compels competition when every consideration of 
economy and efficiency argues concentration. ‘This law prevents 
not only maximum service but entails such heuitations as to for- 
bid maximum economy as well as efficiency. In addition, laws 
like the Adamson bill of August, 1916, deny the owners the 


This question the leg- 
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right of contract to fix the scale of wages they must pay for 
operation by passing over to Congress, a political body, that 
power without regard to the contract existing between employer 
and employee. This virtually takes from the responsible party 
to the contract the right to determine the cost of operation of his 
property. While this law wag passed to prevent a strike, it was 
held to be constitutional, which In effect took from the centract- 
ing party the right to fix the amount of his obligation; in other 
words, the cost of operation. 

“On the other hand, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
exereising its power, denies the obligor to the contract the 
right to fix the rate of transportation, which is the only source 
of income out of which must be paid the expense of operation. 

“In this way one governmental body, and a political body at 
that, fixes the outlay and another governmental body, quite 
readily responsive to political Influence, fixes the income, and 
the owners are left to pay the bills as best they can. The 
properties must inevitably deteriorate under such handicap 
and securities must inevitably depreciate. Needed improve- 
ments must be necessarily deferred and repairs neglected. 
Hence, instead of the world’s greatest railway system growing 
with the needs of the rapidly growing country we see depleted 
roadbeds, deteriorated rolling stock, disintegrated morale, indit- 
ferent service, and some phases of disorganization of transporta- 
tion of such character as best expressed in a breakdown of a 
service which was once pronounced the mest effielent in the world. 

“'The public mind can not be brought to a repeal of these 
restrietive laws unless some other safeguards are thrown about 
the operation en behalf of the public. 

“I take it that the laws, hurtful as they are, must stand 
until superseded by others; hence it is folly to talk about turn- 
ing the roads baek to the owners, as before the war. 

“ Since they have been taken over the operating expenses 
have been incrensed amazingly, partly because the treasury 
which supplies the money is looked upon as inexhaustible, being 
the National Treasury, and partly to attempt to reetify in- 
equalities of the Adamson law. Some of these expenses will 
most likely remain. They will probably be readjusted. The 
country witnesses the business spectacle of seeing the largest 
freight and passenger traffic in the history of transportation ; 
the highest rates paid by (he public for that traffic; in a word, 
the greatest income of the business, because of the inerensed 
cost to the public and the increased volume of business, with 
a deficit of at least $200,000,000 to be cared for out of tho 
National Treasury. 

“ With these facts in plain view, it is absolutely nonsense to 
talk of private ownership under the existing legal Nmitations 
suceessfully operating the roads, 

“What about Government ownership and operation? I am 
very frank to say I am not satisfied with this proposed remedy, 
and I wilh indieate my reasons. I do not oppose it on the 
ground that the Government has no right in the premises. 

“The public has an interest in transportation, for which the 
roads exist. They can no longer be looked upon as property 
privately owved, to be operated purely for the profit of the 
owners without regard to the rights of the public. Hence the 
public has an inherent right to demand service. Its chief in- 
terest is service economically and efficiently rendered. By the 
first I mean freedom from waste or exorbitant charge through 
extravagance or other forms of waste. By the latter I mean 
accommodation, convenience of travel, courtesy tn dealing, ex- 
pedition in execution, accuracy, and security of service against 
losses, So as to become reliable to the extent that all transporta- 
tion business can safely be dependable. ‘These items are what 
the public pays for and has a right to demand. They serve as 
the basis for the right of public reguwiation or control, or both. 

“As to economy, of course, no man of judgment will say the 
Government is ever economical. It is the most wasteful and 
slovenly extravagant in its business operations known to the 
business world, 

“While Government work fs wsually done on a contract 
basis, no one pretends to hold the Government to the terms 
of its contracts, either in time of completion of the work or in 
the amount to be paid for it. If more time is needed, it is 
granted, If more money is required, Congress is appenied to 
and votes the increase without batting an eye. 

“A private contract usually fixes the time with a forfeiture 
penalty, and always fixes the amount to be paid. But a Gov- 
ernment contract may name the sum as a matter of form, and 
when it is exhausted and Oongress is asked for an additional 

tion it is granted as a matter of course upon the 
ground that it is the Government doing its own work and 
should not be exacting in its demands, 

“We hear it on every hand: ‘Why not grant it; who will be 
hurt? Uncle Sam is paying the bills; he won't feel it.” 














————— 


“This sense of an easy responsibility is displayed upon every 
hand, where the Government is a party to the contract. Just 
now, Members of Congress and the public are exercised over the 
report of the Hog Island investigation, which shows that the 
contract price, at first fixed at $21,000,000, then raised 
$27,000,000, will reach $61,000,000, Here is a discrepancy of 
$34,000,000 or, expressed in per cent, an outlay which is 3800 
per cent over the contract price, 
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“The enormity is-not in the fact of this discrepancy but in | 


the ease with which the public will at once dismiss it with the 
excuse that it is for the Government and why complain. If 
the outlay was made, it put the money in circulation, we are 
told. This lack of the sense of economy which naturally and 
inevitably excuses wastefulness which under private contract 
would lead to immediate prosecution, is the one outstanding 
indictment against Government ownership and operation where 
it can be done through private enterprise. The present rail 
deficit, in spite of the unusual increase in freight and pas 
senger rates, is only an item to be expected and, of course, re- 
peated so long as the Government operates these utilities. Only 
recently the Postmaster General recommended $2,185,000 ap 
propriation to purchase aeroplanes for mail service, at the time 
the country had numerous planes In its possession with no 
particular use for them. The only explanation forthcoming 
was: First, the planes already built were not so adaptable for 
mall purposes, and, secondly, it would cause some confusion 
between the War Department and the Post Office Department 
if the planes ordered by the Government for the War Depart- 
ment were used by the Post Office Department. While the 
House refused the appropriation, after Maj, LAGuarptra re- 
futed the first ground, it shows the ease with which depart- 
ments ask for public funds, upon the basis our Treasury is 
inexhaustible. The significance lies not in the needs and possi- 
bilities of the air mail service but the lack of a sense of econ- 
omy in Government work which would permit a department 
head to ask for over $2,000,000 for aeroplanes when the Govern- 
ment had hundreds of them already without other use for them 
and, according to a practical filler, well adapted for mail use. 
It is a suggestion of the economy we may expect in the various 
new utilities of telegraph, cable, and phone lines taken over by 
this department, which, bad as it is, doubtless is no worse than 
many other Government departments, 

* Now, as to the efficiency of Government operation. It may 
be unfair, I am free to admit, to judge future efficiency by what 
the traveling and shipping public have had to experience since 
Government operation has been in vogue, It will not be dis- 
puted that the traveling public has never been so shabbily 
treated, Such qualities of service as accommodation, courteous 
treatment, expedition in sale of tickets, handling of baggage, 
and care of travel are lost arts. The present system is in- 
tolerable, with little hope of correction so long as Government 
operation continues. Whose fault it is is not the question. No 
one feels responsible. The absence of any personal responsi- 
bility Is best displayed by the general attitude on all sides 
apparent and expressed in the statement, ‘ It is the Government 
ihat runs the roads, and we are the Government.’ If a ship- 
ment is lost or articles are stolen, who is it that feels responsible 
for the loss and who will trace the goods? To inquiries the 
invariable answer comes, ‘We do not know,’ with an alr that 
‘We do not care.’ If the case is reported, to whom will the 
report be made, and what greater interest will be found when 
report is made? 

“The air of ‘the Government is doing it and we are the Gov- 
ernment’ is displayed on all hands, The readiness with which 
our Government avoids responsibility by shunting it to the em- 
ployers increases this air of popular ownership and ‘if you 
do not like it make the most of it’ spirit so prevalent to-day. 

“ The servility of the Government in the raliway brotherhood 
demand for 20 per cent increase in 1916 has not only increased 
this spirit of public disregard but has induced a pronounced 
sentiment for Government ownership among labor circles, 

“That event clearly convinced labor leaders that politicians 
can be more easily dealt with than employers, 

“This item introduces the greatest objection to Government 
ownership and operation. When applied to the railway busi- 
ness it makes possible a political influence the power of which 
can not be fully understood. 

The 2,000,000 employees represent at least 5,000,000 people; 
if we include all the people affiliated with the roads, they will 
reach at least 20,000,000 people, or about one-fifth of our total 
population. Such interests, if concentrated, could determine 
any policy they might set out to make, This danger is too ap- 
parent to need any comment. 

“Take it all in all, | am hopeful we may find a way to re- 
tain the private initiative in Industry, uot only for the basis of 
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and efticiency, 


Progress hut also for the public 
the real basis of | 


“There is now and then beard 


rood through economy 


Prosperity 


i. proposal of public ownership 


private operation: that let the Government own the 
roads, but operate them through companies to whom the roads 
are leased upon contract lL um not able to indorse this plan 


as workable, 


“My own opinion is that neither complete private ownership 


nor Government ownership is the wi way Both of these 
methods have some virtues We must find a way which will 
include the good of the two but avoid the dangers of both. This 
is the problem. Under Government operation the single-system 


idea, with common terminals, union ticket offices, employment 
of short hauls, no matter over which line the traffic goes, are all 
valuable changes inaugurated by Government operation, which 
in the interest of the public should be retained, These chan 
might have been made under private ownership had the laws 
permitted them. 

“ Consequently our legislation should permit the roads 


to pool 


their properties. This would necessitate amendment, if not 
repenl, of the Sherman law so fur as it applies to the right 
of the railways to combine Into one system under govern 
mental control, The growing demands upon transportation 


with the tremendous growth of the country will demand new 


developments of rail facilities, which will entail great outlay 
of money. It is stated that these betterments demand bil- 
lions of dollars. This will demand ready market for rail 


curities, This market will depend upon the prospect of the 
railway enterprise as a successful business, On the one hand, the 


properties must be secure for the sake of security holders, and, 


on the other hand, the public must be secured against ficti 
tious values in watered stock Hence the Government must be 
nilowed to regulate the issuance of securities and at the same 


time permit such profit to security holders as to secure a ready 
market for the bonds, These are simple business principles. 
It has been suggested that under regulation the holder might 
be guaranteed a fixed profit of, say, 5 to 7 per cent on his se- 
curities. The regulatory feature necessitates Government supe: 
vision of some sort to guarantee needed lnprovements to meet 
the needs of transportation, without injury to the public either 


by fictitious values in watered stock or undue charges on the 
public in the rates of traffic 

“To do this there must be recognized a governmental r 
latory function, but it must not reach strangulation, as in the 


case of some of the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion prior to the war. One principle is clear, 

“ There must be guaranteed by law that the power which fixes 
the expense of operation must also have authority fix 
income to insure that the two will have a definite business re 


lo the 


lation. Congress can not fix the outgo by determining the cost 
of operation and the Inierstate Commerce Commission the 


income from rates, These matters must be left to the busin 
niministration, not to political bodies such as Congress or even 
a commission too responsive to the whims of politicians, 

“The roads must not be made the football of politics. Where 
the rouds broke down before was not because of private owner- 
much as through mistake regulation. 
On behalf of the public the matter of operating expenses be- 
came a political issue, in which contractual relations were not 
regarded. This must be avoided. 

“The most feasible way to secure the importance of private 
ownership and also Government operation without embracing 
the dangers incident to both would be private ownership under 
Government control. This is the order of the day in the in 
dustrial world. It is frequently worded ‘ concentration and con 


ships so in Government 


trol.” The business trend is concentration, and it should be 
permitted if under proper control. 
“This will permit the roads to be returned to the owners, to 


be operated under rigid governmental control 

“Tt would necessitate the right of combination of the systen 
into one or into regional systems, to be operated as a single 
system. This would demand the virtual repeal of the Sherman 
law so far as it refers to railways, 

“Tt would also necessitate a national railway a: 
board, appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to have supervision over transportation 


lninistration 


in manner like the Federal Reserve Board has over the ban 

ing enterprise. The great extent of the American railway fleld 
and the wide diversity of interests will necessitate local or 
regional boards, These regional board hould be articulated 
with the national board, so as to insure the maximum service 


The salary should be enough to invite 
tenure 


demanded by localities. 


the country’s best talents in the railway world, The 
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should prevent the possibility of the board becoming a par- 
tisan body. 

“ These 
rather industrial, 
fairly well marked by the great trunk systems, which were built 
up on routes connecting great centers of industry. 


regional divisions need not be geographical, but 
to follow the lines of traffic, which would be 


“The function of the national administration beard would 
supersede the Interstate Commerce Commission, which in that 
case can be abolished or absorbed without loss to the country of 
the body of information built up by this commission. 

“ This scheme would preserve to the system the assurance of 
economic and effielent service by the stimulus of a profitable 
enterprise conducted by the owner of the property whose every 
inducement would be the best and cheapest service und at the 
same time insure the public against a predatory interest by 
permitting Government control on behalf of the public against 
any undtie advantage for private gain. It would also guaran- 
tee needed improvements and betterments by a ready market 
for securities of a system permitted under the law to operate 
on a Safe profit. Security holders would have the best guaranty 
of safe investment of their earnings. The cost to the public 
would be determined by the cost of eperatian, beth items of 
which are in the same authority under regulation ef the Gov- 
ernment. It would at ence remove the business from partisan 
polities as far as a public utility can be divorced from its per- 
nicious intermeddling. 

“fo make the scheme workable, the most specific way would 
be to require the reads to incorporate under the autherity of 
the Nation. This would exempt them from State control in 
the degree that they were interstate in character. While this 
will provoke some opposition, there should be a way te meet the 
State objection. If the railway business is to be national, as it 
surely long ago became, the larger and general interests must 
prevail over the local and State interests. 

“'The owners must relinquish the claims that the roads are 
private property and as such will be run for the profit of the 
owner, That stage is long past. 

“ The brotherhoods, and those connected with them, must also 
relinquish the claim that the roads are run chiefly to employ 
men at good wages. Both of these parties must coneede. Their 
interests must not be antagonistic; they must be cooperative. 

“ The roads, although privately owned, with profit as the chief 
incentive of the ownership from the employer's standpoint, and 
run by union labor with high wages as the chief incentive from 
the employee's standpoint, are and must be considered in the 
light of public interest. The public or third party in the deal 
must not ouly be considered, but will in the end become the chief 
factor in the determination of the policy. This feature alone 
gives Congress the right to pass rail legislation. 

“This feature also justifies the Government in finding a way 
to adjust the differences between the employer and employee 
when they can not agree among themselves. 

“ While the Government may not wish to beeome a party to 
either side of the dispute, it must see to it that the roads shall 
continue to render service. Lockouts and strikes should be 
obvinted. Conspulsory arbitration is not a popular remedy ; 
however, it is urged as a last resort rather than permit injury 
to the public. 

“ The conciliation method by a governmental beard is growing 
in faver. If this is resorted to it should be made legal, and 
great care must be exercised in the composition ef the board soe 
as to insure the Square deal for all parties. 

“While the Government is concerned in maintaining the 
rights ef property and should see to it that these rights are in- 
violable, and alse concerned in the welfare of the man who toils 
and should see to it that his rights are inviolable, yet its larger 
function is to see to it that the rights of the public are respected. 
This is the real function of government. It should net engage 
as a competitor of business when it can be dene by the citizens. 
It should have its chief concern in its ability te keep open to the 
citizen of the Republic an equal epportunity to make the most 
eut of his talents, be he employer or employee 

“Open the way to the citizen, That means individual initia- 
tive, which spells progress. Avoid interference except where it 
ig necessary to do so in order to keep open the door of oppor- 
tunity or on behalf of the public. Regulation becomes necessary, 
but it must not be tantamount to strangulation, 

“ These conditions are hased mpon the assumption that we will 
continue our present system of representative democracy—a 
Republic. . 

“Tt is perfectly apparent that Government ownership of rafl- 
rons is quite consistent with an a ae like the former Ger- 
man system, where the State counts for and the 
people for nothing. Even in the case of German Government- 
owned roads, the service could not match in efficiency eur system, 
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“On the other hand, if we are ready to accept the socialist 
program and thus eliminate private ownership and individual 
initiative in order to socialize all industry, Government owner- 
ship and operation of the roads is the normal thing to do. This 
policy is consistent with both autocracy and secialism. 

‘But if we mean to maintain our system of government we 
will respect the element of private ownership, individual initia. 
tive, and personal responsibility in the interest of progress 
ance economic efficiency by permitting concentration, over which 
in the interest of the public at large we must exercise a rigid 
Government control. It seems to me the solution of the railway 
problem lies in this direction.” 


The $100,000,000 Foed Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In ree House or Rerresenratives, 
Monday, January 18, 1919, 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me I desire to briefly stafe my views on House bill 
18708, the bill to appropriate $100,000,000 to be expended for 
food for certain populations in Europe. I was ill and confined 
in a hospital at the time this bill was under consideration and 
was passed, and hence was not able to state my views upon the 
measure upon the floor or cast a vote upon the bill, as I had 
hoped to do. 

The bill proposes to give to the President $100,000,000, which 
he may expend, as he sees fit, for the “ transportation, distribu- 
tion, and administration” of foodstuffs and other urgent sup- 
plies to such populations, outside of Germany, as he may select. 
Tt further provides that the Governments of the peoples to 
coe these funds are contributed shall reimburse it “so far as 
possible,” 

I have read the hearings and the arguments made in the 
House on this bill, Practically the only reason for the intro- 
duction of this measure and the only reason given for its passage 
is the communication of the President of the United States, 
sent by cablegram January 2, and incorporated into the hear- 
ings. In this message the President says, in effect, that in- 
vestigation of the food situations in certain parts of Europe 
shows that starvation will occur there during the coming winter ; 
he says that there are areas through Austria, Turkey, Poland, 
and Russia and elsewhere where the people must be fed and 
will require “our every assistance.” He further states that the 
situation is one of extreme urgency and that he must have an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 within the next 15 or 30 days to 
relieve it, to be expended by him where he thinks it necessary. 

There is no other reason given for this appropriation except 
the additional reason given by Mr. W. A. Glasgow, of the 
wae Pree Food Administration, who stated, at the hearing: 

time, because of the stimulation of the production of 

hows th throughout the bi a ueing sections of the country have accu- 
e oo by reason of the run on at 

this particular time of the year, a large surplus that we must wor 
as we can and one the ef Mr. Heever has been, 


if —, — a safe and eegimae atem of such edibles as fats, 
ie, to provid ee ee Se eee ae with due regard 
te protecting our own population, by holding control over the export 





HON. 


In the debate on the bill the chairman of the committee was 
repeatedly asked whether amy other nation was to contribute to 
this fund. It was stated that the other principal nations would 
do so and were doing so. However, no one knew—not even the 
chairman of the committee—how much or to what extent any 
other nation was to bear this burden, or any part of it. The 
President has not taken anyone inte his confidence as to that 
matter. An amendment to make this contribution contingent on 
other nations bearing their part of the burden was rejectet 
by the ts and these favoring this bill, the argument 
being that the President could be safely trusted to expend the 

money judiciously. But the question in my mind is whether 
Gudatens is justified in delegating to the Chief Executive the 
duty of expending the funds in the Treasury of the country. If 
Iam not mistaken that is the function of the legislative branch 
of the Government. The President, of course, will not expend 
the fund personally—that will be dene by Mr. Hoover. Where 
he will spend it or how, the President dees net inform us. 
Whether we shall pay more than our just proportion, or what 
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our just propertion is, the President does not tell us. He tells 
us nothing except that he thinks it is necessary. This is not 
sufficient to satisfy me that I should put my hand into the 
‘Tveasury of the people and give this money to the President or 
to anyone else, It must be raised by taxation upon the people, 
and the people have a right to know, through their representa- 
tives, something more of the nature of its expenditure than we 
know here. 

I have voted with the President on every measure he has 
advanced to make war and to carry it to a successful conclusion. 
I did not do it because I believed everything he did was right, 
put I did it because I was unwilling te leave undone any word or 
act of mine that might help the country in its struggle. 

But now an armistice has been signed between the contesting 
pewers and peace is practically at hand. The extraordinary 
methods of legislation of war times are not longer needed. As 
we turn to liquidate our debts and pay our bills we ought to 
scrutinize with eare our expenditures. It is not only my right 
but my duty te knew something about how and where the appro- 
priations I vote for are to be expended. 

So far as I now can learn, these funds may be expended in 
Russia, where the rule of the Belsheviki obtains and chaos and 
disorder are everywhere; they may be spent, and probably will 
be, in Turkey and Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary, lately in arms 
against us and our allies; they may be expended in territories 
that will hereafter be colonial possessions of England or France 
or Greece or Italy. The point is, no one knows where they are 
to be spent except Mr. Hoover, and he does not tell. It evi- 
dently is not necessary for Congress to knew this, It has been 
said that Congress has on many other occasions appropriated 
large sums for relief of suffering. Very true, but in all such 
cases there was a specifie object for such charity. Whether 
we are te bear the creater part of this burden I do not know. 
I only know that it is said the other nations are also going to 
contribute. It is also evidently not necessary that Congress 
have this information. It also seems to me that it is net nec- 
essary to expend this vast sum of money in order to make a 
“safe and regular drain” for the products of the packers, as 
Mr. Glasgow says is so essential. 

Surely the prices of packers’ products are high enough in our 
country, se high, indeed, that meat has well-nigh vanished from 


the tables ef the medium wage earner of the country. We 
have a wonderfully rich country, it is true. But let us not 


forget that in our country there is want and suffering, and that 
we should not be so lavish in our expenditures as to bring 
privation upon our own people. 

Because I have not sufficient information upon which I might 
justify my eenscience in voting for this measure and for my other 
reasons above assigned, I can not favor this bill in fits present 
form, 





Philadelphia—Second Port. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 10, 1919. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
pleasantries intreduced into the debate on the rivers and har- 
bors bill by the gentleman from Maryland | Mr. Liwruicum}, 
who very naturally takes pride in the progress of the city of 
Baltimore, and because of his editorial friend who challenged 
the statement that Philadelphia held second place in the United 
States as a port, I take advantage of the privilege granted me 
to extend by remarks by inserting the annual report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the surveyor of customs ef the port 
of Philadelphia, in which report the figures and returns speak 
tor themselves, 

f am sure the gentleman from Maryland will rejoice with me 
in the declaration that the contributions which the Government 
mikes toward the development of such ports as Philadelphia and 
Baltimore assist in making these excellent financial returns pos- 
sible, It is one of the features of waterway development which 
some of the opponents of river and harbor bills do not seem 
to understand, that the Government derives a splendid return 
upon the investment it makes in cases of this kind. 

Before the war the port of Philadelphia turned over to the 
Treasury of the United States as high as $21,000,000 a year 
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ode 
in eustoms duties. Last year, due to war and other condi- 
tions, there was a falling off of $14,000,000, which would seem 


to be a very good return upon the comparatively small amount 
appropriated for channel improvement. In order to make com- 


merce productive we must keep the means of transportation 
available. 
PHILADELPHIA'S SPLENDID Show? 
The report of the surveyor t Which I have referred i ns 
follows: 
“ OFFICE OF THE SURVEYOR oF ¢ ‘TOMS, 
*Por?T or PHILADELPHIA 
“The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury { 


the fiscal year ending June 30 
of December 2, 1918. From this report and that of the previ 
year, 1917, the following comparative itement of revenu 
collected by principal customs districts has been compiled: 


1918, was issued under date 


\ 





| | Cost of 
Customs district. | Receipts Expenses. j collectiz 
a 
| 
* , a vols ._— 2 
New York: | | 
i cbdinsee pide bibs ie seedeeiien $156, 411, 447 | $4,208,815 | $0. 0200 C1 
ies (ond ona sneutienasonaanh } 116,963, 221 1,44, 91 i ‘ 
Increase (+) or decrease (—), } j | 
1918 eo se 39, 448, 22% 286, 108 | i 
Philadelphia: | | 
917... 15. 487. 681 404. 498 | 0320 l 
SSE S dp wdeaisisanied } 435,082,227 524, 702 | 6340 4 
Increase or decrease (~), 
1918 { ‘4 290 t| +.0020 ? 
Boston: j } 
N7 8, 648, QR 8&1 975 . 1020 | 633 
1918 7,370, 974 805, 880 1210 | Git 
[pe pee . 
Inerease (+) ar decrease (—), 
1918 | —? 977,312 13, 905 | 0190 
New Orleans: | | 
ints Ws ewdemesene 9, 166,214 | - 0340 20 
1918. | 9, 008, 665 0340 
Increase or decrease ) 
1918 | +582, 441 PIB BIB Lccn wno<s 1 
. - 
San Francisc } 
Di iutde dimaweddniien wauivalts ISS, 992 475,901 | 0980 
PeUbebeessconccdaeceoncneabeeee 4,201, 805 510, 230 1210 
Increase or decrease (--), } } 
1918 occceeseens S81, 587 +36, 139 +. 0280 
Baltimore P 
Be teeseceacd< pneWéss saute 1, 856, 923 282, 456 | 1410 | 
a 1, 258, 252 268, 418 | . 2190 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Pe pcscudiévtitaeeilss — 508, 671 +5, 962 0720 ) 
Total, all ports: 
Pidincastadedavcedaceei ick 184, 851, 366 9, 848, 988 0. 0680 | ' 
SUhatdinekécncccuaseuadbQtancs 228,147,659 | 9, 253, 980 042s | f 
Increase or decrea . | 
1918 ; . a 43, 206, 303 +594, 408 +. 0832 | 
“The following Is the value of exports for the above-men- 


tioned districts for the fiscal 1918 


supervision : 


year requiring customs 


New York c $2. 616, 850, 680 
Boston 205, 180, 420 
San Prancisco J11, 874, S17 


Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 


“These totals show that Philadelphia handled one-sixth 


446, 612, 168 
381, 428,110 
336, 356, GOS 


much export trade as New York, which largely exceeds the 
exports of any of the other districts. 

“New York district, where there is a great volume of im- 
ports in large units, collected 63 per cent of the $184,000,000 


of revenue. While New York collects nearly eight tin 
much revenue as Philadelphia, nevertheless the cost of « 
ing $1 at Philadelphia is $0.0044 (almost one-half cent) le I 
at New York. 

“©ustoms administration at Philadelphia was less ex; 
than in similar districts. To collect $1 the cost was: I’ 
delphia, $0.084; New York, $0.0384; Boston, $0.121; San ! l- 


cisco, $0.121; Baltimore, $0.213; New Orleans, $0.054, sal 
as Philadelphia. 
“Philadelphia during the last fiscal year—191S—collected 


$7,661,253 more revenue than Beston and did it with 247 less 
employees and at $371,178 less expense. The cost of collection 
at San Francisco is almost four times greater than at Phila 








60 


delphia, while Baltimore is over six times that of Philadelphia, 
and Philadelphia handled $110,000,000 more exports. 

“Owing to few imports there was a decrease in the total 
customs receipts of $43,296,808. Various customs districts 
show following decreases: New York, $89,448,226; Philadelphia, 
#455,454; Boston, $1,277,812; San Francisco, $881,587; Balti- 
more, $598,671, which shows that Philadelphia had the smallest 
loss in revenue, 


| Collected. Expense. |Employees. 


During 1918 


i aril tile oi ial ial takin aac $7,370,074 | $806, 880 Oul 
ets WON, chs gasacsesieeccvoscoectns ot | 4) 201; 805 510, 230 343 
DURING) «iia dakbis cbs bie ab codduce ebevs 1,258,252 | 268, 418 176 
on erttatte 12,831,031 | 1,674, 628 1,130 
Philadelphia. . .| 156,082, 227 524, 702 364 
a lpiiiiioedies 

766 


| 9,201,196 | 1,149, 826 


“These totals show that Philadelphia collected $2,201,196 
more revenue during the last fiscal year than Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, and Baltimore combined, and at $1,149,826 less expense, 
also with only one-third as many employees. 

“Onas. R, Kuntz, Surveyor. 
“Philadelphia, December 16, 1918,” 


GREAT SULPBUILDING DEVELOPMENT, 


Irom a statement prepared by Elisha Webb, jr., of the Vessel 
Owners and Captains’ Association of Philadelphia, I submit the 
following Ust of shipyards now in operation on the Delaware 
River : 

American Bridge Co., Trenton. 

Traylor Shipbuilding Co,, Cornwells. 

Merchants Shipbuilding Co., Bristol. 

Clinton Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia. 

Wm, Cramp & Sons Ship & Wngine Building Co., Philadelphia. 

Kensington Shipyard, Philadelphia. 

Noecker & Ake Shipbuilding Co., Camden. 

J. H. Mathis & Co., Camden. 

Camden Ship Repair Co., Camden. 

Quigley & Dorp, Camden, 

Delaware River Ship Repair Co., Camden. 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, 

Pusey & Jones, Gloucester. 

John Baizley Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Ship Repair Co., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

International Shipbuilding Corporation, Hog Island. 

Essington Shipbuilding Co., Essington. 

Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester. 

Chester Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Chester. 

Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington. 

Pusey & Jones, Wilmington. 

American Car & Foundry Co., Wilmington, 

Wilmington Steamboat Co., Wilmington. 

Abbotts Shipbuilding Co., Milford, 

Vineyard Shipbuilding Co., Milford, 

Greenwich Piers Marine Railway Co., Greenwich, N. J. 

These plants employ approximately 80,000 men, exclusive of 
office force and drafting rooms, 

The 80,000 men employed in these shipyards represent a popu- 
lation directly interested in ship construction of approximately 
500,000. They dwell along the banks of the Delaware River in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia from Trenton, N. J., to below Wil- 
mington, Del, 

PHILADELPHIA'S PREEMINENCE IN DWELLINGS, 

Another phase of port development roundabout Philadelphia 
is the preeminence of the city as a home-owning center. Sta- 
tistics forwarded to me by the city statistician, before the Gov- 
ernment began to erect houses for shipyard workers, are eyi- 
dences of the substantial growth of the city. 

‘Total number of dwellings in Philadelphia, 365,461, 

Two-story brick houses, 217,589. 

Three-story brick houses, 114,338. 

Four-story brick houses, 4,434. 

'T’wo-story stone houses, 2,631. 

'Three-story stone houses, 8,606. 

Four-story stone houses, 809. 

Two-story frame houses, 7,954. 

Three-story frame houses, 8,606. 

Balance of total is made up of houses of various construction. 

These homes are largely owned by the mechanic and working- 

an, who have acquired title to the ownership by years of toll 
and saving, either in building associations or saving funds, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MILTON H. WELLING 


Or UTAH, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


’ 


Wednesday, January 15, 1919, 


Mr. WELLING, Mr, Speaker, the bill under consideration, 
H. I. 18708, is a bill providing for the relief of such popula- 
tions in Europe, outside of Germany, as may be determined upon 
by the President of the United States. 

It provides for an appropriation of $100,000,000 to be used as 
a revolving fund to be expended as directed by the President. 11 
is well known that the President has designated Mr. Hoover to 
act as his agent in administering the law. 

Iam in favor of the passage of the bill, No satisfactory reason 
has been assigned by those who oppose the measure why it 
should not pass. If passed at all, it should be passed now. Time 
is of the very essence of the matter. 

Those opposed to the bill base their opposition upon two 
grounds chiefly, namely: First, it is contended that Congress |s 
not in possession of the facts which will enable it to act intelli 
gently in the matter; and, second, it is urged that we should do 
nothing until positive assurance is given that our allies will do 
their share. 

The Congress is in possession of the facts, I call attention to 
the message already read by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr, Guan? from the President upon this subject. He states: 


fCablegram from the President, received Jan. 2, 1919.) 


Extended investigation and consideration of the food situation in 
certain — of Europe disclose that especially the urban populations 
in certain areas are not only faced with absolute starvation during tho 
coming winter, but that many of these populations are unable to find 
immediate resources with which to purchase their food. These regions 
have been so sub ed to destruction by war, not only of their food 
stuffs but of their financial resources and thelr power of production 
and export, that they are utterly incapable of finding any resources 
that can be converted into international exchange for f purchases, 
While the Booretsey of the Treasury can accept obligations of certain 
Governments and through these moasures their situations can be cared 
for temporarily, there are still other areas through eastern and south 
ern Europe where such arrangements can not be made, This applics 
more particularly to the liberated peoples of Austria, ‘Turkey, Poland, 
and western Russia. In these countries freedom and government wil! 
slowly emerge from chaos and require our every assistance. The totai 
shipments of foodstuffs from the United States to all parts of Europe 
during the next seven months will be likely to exceed one and one-half 
billion dollars, and from our abundance we can surely afford to offer 
succor to these countries destitute of resources or credit, The minimum 
sum upon which this work can be carried on for the next six months in 
the countries above mentioned will amount to at least $100,600,000 for 
such services and supplies as we can render, and even this aum con 
templates the finding of resources by so much of the populations as 
can do so and much assistance as can be given by the allied Govern 
ments, The high mission of the American people to find a remedy for 
starvation and absolute anarchy renders it necessary that we should 
undertake the most liberal assistance to these destitute regions. 

The situation js one of extreme urgency, for foodstuffe must be placed 
in certain localities within the next 15 to 30 days if human life and 
order are to be preserved. I therefore request that you should ask 
Congress to make available to me an immediate appropriation of $100, 
000,000 for the broad purpose of providing foodstuffs and other urgent 
supplies, for the transportation, distribution, and administration thereof 
to such populations in Murope, outside of Germany, as may be determined 
upon by me from time to time as necessary. I wish to appeal to the 
great sense of charity and good will of the American people toward the 
suffering and to place this act upon a pene humanitarian basis of 
the first magnitude. While the sum of money is in itself large, it is 
so small compared to the expenditures we have undertaken in the mope 
of bettering the world that it becomes a mere pittance compared to th 
results that will be obtained from it and the lasting effect that wii! 
remain in the Unit States through an act of such broad humanity 
and statesmanlike influence, 


Mr. Henry White, one of our peace commissioners, in © mes- 
sage addressed to a Member of the Senate, says: 

I consider it, therefore, of utmost importance that. President's re- 
quest for one hundred million appropriation for relief be granted at 
once. Impossible to inaugurate ce conference under proper auspices 
without previous adequate prevision to cope with situation. 

Mr. Hoover, in presenting the matter, says: 


I need not t that strong liberal relief is to-day the only hope of 
stemming the tide of bolshevism without the expenditure of lives and 
vast Sums on military action. While if is urgently necessary to «ls 
pose of our surplus foods in order to relleve congestion and protect the 

roducera from disaster and the consequent chaotic results, it is most 
ortunate for the saving of human lives that we have this surplus, aod 
our country can not afford to fail to meet both emergencies, 


Mr, Lansing, the Secretary of State, a member of our pence 
commission to Kurope, also strongly indorses the appropria- 
tion. In doing so he transmits to Congress an estimate of the 
food products needed by these starving people during the next 
elght months, as follows: 


In v of the famine in IAthuania, Silesia, and Lwow, in order (o 
satisfy the minimum needs the Indigent population of all Poland, 
with yathuania, Silesia, 30,000 tons of flour are needed immediately. 








There is a need of 45,000 tons of flour per month in January and Feb 
ruary and 80,000 tons of four per month in March, April, May, June, 
and July, a total need of 800,000 tena of teur. The below given indl- 
cated quantities must be comprised in the menthly needs. The dura 
tion of these monthly needs comprises eight months; that ts, beginning 
with January until month of Auguat, tnelusively, Six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty tonsa of peas, kidney beans, and oatmeal; 6,625 tons of 
sugar; L875 tonsa of rice; 8,400 tena of preserved meat, above all, 
lard; 2,250 tons of fish and herring; 600 tons of condensed milk; 15 
tons of cheese; 180 tons of butter; 600 tons of vegetable and animal 
fate; 3875 tons of tea; 00 tons of cocoa; 30 tonsa of pepper; 15 tonsa of 
ealtpeter., In view of complete exhaustion of all storage, there is a 
need of clothing, shoes, and underwear for 10,000 Inhabitants, counting 
per person a.pair of shoes, 8 meters of material for clothing, and 6 
metera of linen, There is a need of medicines and bandages. We will 
communicate to you on eccasion the gteat necessary quantity of same, 
For the tranaport of the above-mentioned cargoes of the ports of 
Gdansk, Krolewlee, and Libawa, 8,300 covered wagons and 110 loco 
motives are necessary. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it would be diffleult to conceive 
of a situation where these representatives of the Government 
would make this unusual request unless the need was conclusive 
and imperative. 

It is inconceivable to me that these gentlemen should have 
made such a request without having full details before them. 
It is entirely in keeping also with the peculiar circumstances 
of the present situation In Hurope that it may be unwise at this 
time to give a fuller statement of the reason which impelled 
these distinguished gentlomen to ask for this reltef. 

When the armistice was signed, on the 11th of November, the 
American people were expending on the war a total sum of 
$40,000,000 each day. This appropriation represents, therefore, 
the cost of the war to America for two and one-half days. 
That is not an aecurate statement. Two and one-half days of 
warfare costs us $100,000,000 In money, but it costa us much 
more than that. There were the precious tives of American 
soldiers being lost upon every battle fleld in France. 

Tt is not difficult for us to realize how the war could have 
been prolonged. As a matter of fact it stopped with such 
startling suddenness that we could hardly belleve the end had 
come. This appropriation lengthens the war In point of cost 
two and one-half days, but the money so expended is Intended 
to save and not to destroy. We have for years watehed with 
horror the god of war stalking like a mad speeter through 
western Hurepe. I am glad the time has come, largely through 
the efforts of the President of this Republie, when we can hold 
out to our exhausted and suffering allies this evidence of our 
appreciation and support. 

It is beyond controversy that the statesmanship of President 
Wilson shortened the war by many days and without doubt 
saved thousands of American lives. His action conserved the 
wealth of the Nation and saved the lives of our soldiers upon 
the battle flelds. He has every right to-cdny, it seems to me, 


without question, to come to the Congress and ask that this | 


$100,000,000, the price of less than three days of war, should 
be expended in the interests of peace. 

I have absolutely no patience with gentlemen who pretend 
that this country is in a condition of want and starvation in 
any way comparable with the conditions that exist in the 
stricken regions of southern Hwrope and the Balkan Peninsula. 

America was never more presperous in the world than It is 
to-day. Four years ago we owed in Burope $4,000,000,000, | To 
day the nations of Nurope owe America $8,500,000,000, We have 
in four years largely as a result of the war achleved a trade 


balance of $12,500,000,000 In favor of the Untted Stat of | 


America, 

There are no idle men. There are no idle workshops, Labor 
was never paid so liberally as it Is paid to-day. 

In view of these conditions, it seems to me to be particularly 
absurd to compare the conditions of America with the condi 
tions that exist in these stricken countries in Europe, 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, we are furnishing this money to buy 


food for wives and children of men who have died fighting side | 


by side with American boys upon the battle field. These herole 
people have contributed as much as any other human beings 
could eontribute to the vietory which has been achieved. In 
most cases their contribution in money and In men has exceeded 
our own, 

It is true that the Goevernment has provided an agency 
through which we may loan money to Italy and France and 
Kneland and Belgium, but this money can only be loaned to 
those governments in Kurope who can furnish security for its 
repayment into the Treasury of the United States, 

This money is intended to ald those countries in southeastern 
Eurepe who can not be relieved by a loan to the government of 
the country direct. In Austria-Hungary and in southern Russia 
and in Roumania new governments have been established, whieh 
have broken away from the tyranny of the governments under 
which they have lived during the war, 
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These new governments are our allies, but they can not be 
recognized by the Secretary of the lredsury in advancelt { Is 
to European countries for the reason that they have no securt 
ties to offer in return. It is to assist these struggling people that 
the President is asking for this fund to-day 


Without this assistance, we are assured by those who have 
made a careful study of the situation upon the ounds, there 
will be mmarchy and disorder in place of the orderly development 


of their national life, 
We are told by the President and hi ulvi 


oT nov on tile 

ground that bolshevism ts spreadt vestward treme K ’ 
through these countries Bolshevisi thrives upon starva n 
and famine It seems to me that any thoughtful man will cor 
clude that the very best way to conquer this menace is to tu 
over to these starving allies food to satisfy the ¢ porary } Is 
of these new nations until such time as they can organize them. 
selves for their own protection and defense 

Gentlemen, there is another reason why this money should | 
appropriated freely and without question upon the request 


the President of the United States, The President to-day st 
In a& most critical position before the world, Men at home ha 
not hesitated to attack the propriety of his going abroad His 
enemies have felt that it was an appropriate time to denoun 
him and the peace plan which he offers to the world, 

Men have with great satisfaction, apparently to themselv 
suddenly arrayed themselves against the peace program of th 
President, They have placed the most powerful wenpon thet 
ingenuity can forge In the hands of the reactionaries of | 
by insinuating that Wilson has not the respect and support 
the American Congress 

To withhold from the President at this time the full me 


of support which he asks would, it seems to me, Indicate a in 
of confidence In his entire mission abroad Any political organ 
zation which is willing to assume the responsibility of 
erediting the President in this erisis can not choose a more 
fuverable opportunity than the present moment nor the present 
measure in which to Dring it about 

I ean not belleve, Mr. Chairman, that ny mon would feel 
istified in taking sueh a course The President of the 1 tel 
States to-day represents Americen, not a polltteal party ii 


represents all the people of this Republic, not one halt of tl 


and the Amertienn people, In my judgement, would not approve a 
partisan ossnult whieh threatened the suecess of hh 
abroad and the proper support that should be given to h 
for all the people of this Republi 

There should be no delay in making this approprint 
enn not argue with hunger and cold, and these elemer 
together demand that the millions who suffer st lhe fe 
once, To delay would menun to defeat th ‘ purp 
which the appropriation ts to be made 

The bi sheuld pass now There | lain ’ 4 ' 
of the men who represent us in Murope, to assi 7 | 
peace and to relleve hunger nmong tho he pat 
have offered their live ned the live f ely ( 


us in winning the wat 
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HON. EDWARD E. ROB 
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IN toe Houst or RerpreseNnrarrves, 





VWonday, Janu {3, 1919, 

On the biL CE. BR. TS708) previding for the lef of auch 

n EPurope outside of Germany, aa hie «© determined upo 

L’re lent a necessary 

Mr. ROBBINS Mr. Speaker, L was unable fo obt 
express iny Views on the tloor on this bill when vile 
tion, and L avail myself of the privilege of exten 
moarks, in order that | may give my personal 
against this appropriation of § 100,000,000 

On the 2d of January the President cabl 
ing this request : 

I therefore request that you «#! l Cor 
to me immediate appropriation ¢ ood 
of providing foodsatull ind oth 
distribution, and adminiatratio: i o h 
outaide of Germany, ae may be def m pon 
na necessary. 

This is an appropriation to place in the hands of the I 
$100,000,000 to spend as he choos th such pepulatic 
chooses, outside of Germany, in Kurope, No other information 






is given us, 








62 


While the war lasted I yoted consistently for every appro- 
priation of money asked by the President or the administration 
to presecute the war. Up to this time the Government has not 
requested the appropriation of money for any purpose except 
the prosecution of the war, and although the American people 
on many occasions have liberally contributed for charity, espe- 


clally on two oceasions—once for one hundred million, and 
again one hundred and seventy million—both of which were 
freely given, to the Red Cross tn the first instance and the Red 
Cross nnd allied charities in the second, we are now asked, for 
the first time, to embark the Federal Government in charitable 


contributions, 
On the 2d of December the President, In a message to Con- 
stated that “the war had come to an end on the 11th 
of November.” Hence, this can not be regarded as a war 
measure. Nor are we furnished with any plan or scheme that 
indicates that this expenditure is to be made in conjunction 
with the other nations who are our allies in the war. I do not 
deny that there is want and misery in Europe, and especially 
~ In Asia Minor among the Armenians, which this bill does not 
reach, and in Siberia, where our troops are and where want 
and suffering are apparent on every hand; but I do contend 
that Congress has no right to appropriate money out of the 
Federal Treasury to be expended by the President wherever 
he may desire, or by any other individual, for the purpose of 
attempting to alleviate these conditions, There is no warrant 
of law for such action by Congress. 

The American Red Cross is the greatest charitable organiza- 
tion in the world, It has only as yet expended a portion of the 
last $170,000,000 contributed for charitable purposes to relieve 
the suffering in Europe and Asia and ASia Minor, It should be 
placed in the entire control of this charitable relief work. ‘This 
organization has agencies established all over the world. It 
is familiar with conditions, This organization is in existence 
und active, If further money is to be sent to Nurope—and I 
would think there should be further aid—I think it ought to be 
distributed there through this organization. The President has 
quite enough to do to attend to the peace conference. He has 
now been in Kurope since the 13th of December, and until the 
12th of January the peace conference has held no meetings. 
The greatest service that the peace conference could perform 
is to promptly settle the matters that are dependent upon it 
for action and get the people of Europe back into normal condi- 
tions and allow them to establish stable governments of their 
own choosing. Long delay in the peace conference is bad. 
I can not see how the President can administer this great fund 
in a way that will contribute to the benefit of the peace con- 
ference or to the immediate relief of the peoples alleged to be 
in want, 

It is impossible to send food supplies into Russia, because 
the Bolshevik and disorderly element generally are in con- 
trol, and they would seize and confiscate these supplies, It is 
not the purpose to send any of it into Germany. We have 
under present conditions been able to take care of Belgium 
through the Red Cross and other charitable organizations. This 
is a charitable movement purely, and should be conducted upon 
a charitable basis by funds contributed for that purpose and dis- 
tributed through the Red Cross, Kn!ghts of Columbus, Jewish Re- 
lief Society, the War Welfare Board, and the Salvation Army. 
These several charitable organizations not only understand the 
methods, but have the machinery and can distribute funds of this 
kind fairly and without any expense. They are the proper or- 
gaunizatons to handle all charitable contributions, whether of 
money or supplies, 

{ want the President to be relieved of any work or responsi- 
bility except that which belongs to the peace commission. It 
uppears to be quite enough to occupy him and his fellow com- 
missioners, and if successfully carried out will be of the greatest 
possible value to our country and to the world. 

I do not believe that free food and free supplies given to 
the disorderly element of Burope and high-priced food sold to 
our own people would be conducive to either good order at 
home or the establishment of stable government abroad. 
Seventy-five cent bacon to our workmen in our home cities and 
free bacon to the Bolshevik in Russia or the disorderly peoples 
in Burope would not accomplish the ends suggested in the 
cablegram and would not be conducive to peace or quiet either 
at home or in Europe. 

There is one phase of this discussion that has been over- 
looked, In my Judgment. Recently the people of the entire 
United States have been afflicted with the scourge of influenza. 
The State of Pennsylvania has ordered a survey at the instance 
of the Council of National Defense to ascertain the number of 

orphan children of school age that must be cared for. This 


Tess, 
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survey has been made in part in Westmoreland County, Pa,, 
one of the counties I have the honor to represent on the floor 
of this House, and over 1,000 orphan children have been found 
of schoolable age whose parents have died and who must be 
supported by charity. These are dependent orphans, and must 
have immediate relief at the expense of the county. Dr, Me. 
Olintock Hamill, of Philadelphia, who is conducting this sur- 
vey with the aid of the county superintendent of schools and 
the teachers in the public schools, has already discovered this 
number 'n Westmoreland County, and half the work is not yet 
done. This will mean heavier taxes upon the taxpayers, and 
they must bear it, because these are the future citizens of our 
own country, and to neglect them would be an unheard-of act 
of cruelty fraught with far-reaching disaster to the Republic. 

Recently I read that in New York City children were fainting 
from lack of food in the schools and that the teachers were giv- 
ing brenkfasts to the little ones under their care in order that 
they might have bodily strength to remain in school. In yester- 
day’s papers the secretary of the Federation of Labor predicts 
bread lines before April in the United States. With these con 
ditions at home, I believe that the money in the Federal Treas- 
ury should be devoted strictly to the support of the Government 
and that charities should be carried on, as all charities ought 
to be, by voluntary gifts of our citizens, 

If the President wants $100,000,000 for Kurope and gives the 
facts, I believe the people of the United States will contribute 
the money and it will be sent abroad as a charitable fund 
stamped with the love of human kindness and will bear the 
fruits and carry with it the blessings of all charity that is will- 
ingly bestowed. 

Therefore, believing it to be our first duty to take care of our 
own poor and because we have a disorderly element now ap 
pearing in the United States which may require attention, | 
shall vote against this bill in its present form. It would be a 
different proposition if this fund were to be turned over to the 
Red Cross and commingled with other charitable funds and by 
it distributed, but we are without information either as to the 
facts or as to the purpose for which this money is to be expended 
or the people who are-to be benefited by it or the method or 
means of its distribution. To vote to take this vast sum of 
money out of the Treasury of the United States when we have a 
deficiency in the Treasury at this time-—-and increasing daily— 
of over $10,000,000,000 and a liberty loan of six billion to be 
raised from the people on the 6th of April and a tax bill to collect 
$8,000,000,000 now in the conference committee, to be enacted 
by the present Congress, is placing an excessive burden on our 
people, when economy and care should be exercised, now that 
the war is over, in the expenditure of every dollar that is taken 
from the Public Treasury. I believe that the scriptural injunc- 
tion should be followed in this instance ; 


But if any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY A. CLARK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, January 13, 1919, 


On the bill (H. R, 18708) providing for the relief of such populations in 
Europe, outside of Germany, as may be determined upon by the Presi- 
dent a» necessary. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an opportunity 
to speak upon this bill was given to me. I intended to do this, 
but yielded my time to another. Subsequently, upon request, I 
received permission to extend my remarks, and I now avail 
myself of this privilege. 

In the discussions it was stated that the enactment of this 
bill would check the growth of bolshevism ; that this could only 
be done by bullets or bread. 

Bolshevism has deluged Russia with the blood of her people ; 
it is rampant in Germany; it is trying to spread its baleful in- 
fluences into other countries ; it has been encouraged by German 
propaganda, financed by German money. The proof is con- 
vineing that Trotsky and Lenine were the paid agents of the 
Imperial German Government, notably so in the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

The Bolsheviki have been destroying the very foundations 
on which law and order rest; have looted without restriction ; 
pillaged, burned, and killed without cause or justification ; have 
committed all the offenses in the calendar of crimes. In their 















«trocious deeds the fangs and claws of the jungle are disclosed ; 
a dangerous species of rabies possesses them, and its origin does 
not have any racial limitation; it is not confined to the people 
of one nation, but flourishes in some of the nations with whom 
we were recently at war; it especially thrives in Germany and 
lussia. 

The Bolsheviki In thelr sinister work beget destruction and 
breed anarehy. 

Liow can they best be stopped, by bread or bullets? 

I am not convinced that bread alone is the cure; the hand that 
feeds strengthens, and by so doing I fear that, figuratively speak- 
‘ne, we ure warming the chilled snake that will turn and sting us. 

ftolshevism will consume itself by its own excesses. It is 
already In large measure barred out from the smaller nations, 
and espectally from those now seeking their independence, like 
the Czecho-Slovaks, 

It is also urged that we now send food to countries on the 
eastern littoral of the Adriatic, and yet we read that at least 
two of these nations in this section are fighting each other; 
that one of them had a force of 20,000 armed men engaged in 
battle against the other. They must have had some subsistence 
to enable them to do this. Shall we encourage them by giving 
them food? It has been said that some of the entente nations 
have been sending supplies to these people. Shall we also con- 
tribute? Will it not aid them to strengthen their military 
activities and to cause a sacrifice of men instead of saving 
them? From the meager knowledge which each Member has 
he must decide which is the better under existing circum- 
stances—to give or not to give—to save human life; which will 
produce numerically the greater result. Fighting among them- 
selves should cease before aid is extended. 

This Clash of arms in these countries ts not heipful to the 
Jeliberations at Versailles, to the solving of perplexing prob- 
loms, to the establishment of a league of nations to enforce 
wnee, 
| Somewhat similar conditions may be found in other sections 
for whose relief it is asserted this money is to be expended. 
It seems to some of us that by so doing we but add fuel to a 
flame, 

There are other matters which demand consideration—our 
nitional finances, obligations incurred, and expenditures of the 
future, 

A deficit of $10,000,000,000 presents itself to be raised by 
bonds and taxation. 

The War Department estimates that there is due on orders 
or agreements lacking some contractual technicalities to com- 
panies in this country $1,750,000,000 and to foreign countries 
$1,888,000,000, 

I am in receipt of complaints about unpaid allotments to de- 
pendent wives and parents, unpaid insurance risks to bene- 
ticlaries, unpaid wages due for months to sound men in service 
and maimed soldiers in the hospitals. 

Of this latter class in one case the facts are that the soldier 
has been in the service more than a year, was overseas, was 
wounded in seven different places and had one rib taken away, 
and up to the last I heard of him, during the present month, 
had not received any pay since April. A hospital in New York 
City contains many wounded men who did not have a cent with 
which to pay postage on letters to their families at home, and 
have not had any for some time. Almost within the shadow 
of the Treasury Building are wounded men who have not re- 
ceived their small pay. 

Could’ we not more profitably and patriotically spend our 
time in devising and putting into law some system by which 
all this could be quickly remedied, and also for the adjustment 
and settlement of our own obligations, rather than to wrangle 
over the proposed relief of the atrocious Bolsheviki? 

Our national resources have been drawn on as never before, 
and we are rapidly approaching the limit of exhaustion. 

There was one other feature which appears in the corre- 
spondence and discussions not very much referred to, and that 
was the stabilizing and maintaining of the high prices of food. 
lor this I have little sympathy. 

Why $55,000,000 worth of food should be upon the high seas 
in ships, which can not be used for purposes of relief unless this 
bill becomes an act, is beyond my understanding. Did this food 
leave this country without any contracts being made for where 
it was going and by whom it was to be used? There must have 
been some agreement or contract made if relation to the pur- 
chase of this food. Were these contracts canceled? Who did 
it? The information obtainable does not give much enlighten- 
ment, 

An individual having trust funds in his possession is held to 
a strict accountability by his cestui que trust and by the courts; 
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if he is to invest he must acquaint himself thoroughly with a 
the information he can obtain; if he is careless or negligent and 
loses either, he is personally Hable or h 
swer in money. 

We are trustees and it is den duty to fully unde 


stand what we are doing in the appropriation of the pe 


; bondsmen must an- 


our bour 


ple 


money. True, we may not have that pecuniary personal Habit! 
ity that the individual has, but we are answerable to our con- 
sciences, our constituents, and the whole country. 

The informaton as to how and for whom and the full pur 
pose for which and whether in combination with the entente 


nations this money is to be used was too meager and not suf 
ficient to bring it up to the standard which 
lished for individual! investment. I 
I could favor the bill and vote by 
passage. 

I do not wish to be understood as opposed to aiding stricken 
Belgium or devastated France or some races like the C 
Slovaks and others who, though for generations have been sul 
jugated and ground down under the heel of tyranny, have never 
theless held to their own ideals and are now seeking to re 
their freedom, establish their own governments, that they 
live in accordance with their own national and racial 
tions. 

I do not know whither this money ts going; I do know 
whence it comes. The passage of this bill means in a 
that each Member asks every man, woman, and child in his dis 
trict to contribute $1. The requests in the past have been 
urgent and numerous and have met with generous and patriotic 
response. Additional demands are to follow for the raising of 
more money. Is it not now a proper time to retrench and stop 
the contemplated expenditure for purposes of doubtful benefit? 
it seems so to many of us who are just as desirous for helpful 
legislation as those who favor this measure 

There are less than a billion and a half 
present moment backward to the hour of the 
probably be His second coming if keep 
billions before the taxpayers can pay the debt, 


governs and is estab 
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The Zone Postal Law. 


Ry giving a flat postal rate to advertising matter the Government ts 
assisting the publication of wide circulation to inyade the fleld of the 
local newspaper and secure advertisements that would otherwise be 
given to the local paper. It is purely a commercial business transac 
tion in which the public has no interest, and [ maintain that it is 
wrong to tax the people for such purpose, In other felds of commercial 
enterprise the Government, by its antitrust law, seeks to protect the 
weak from the mighly I am willing for all publications to have an 
equal opportunity in every zone when it is upon the basis of literary 
merit, but not so when it is upon a business or commercial basis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
OF TEXAS 


In tue Houser or Represenrartives, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1919. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that a 
preconcerted movement is now on foot by a combination of big 
publishers to stifle and destroy a most wholesome and salutary 
law recently put into operation for regulating the postal charges 
on second-class mail matter; and in view of the further fact 
that a great deal of propaganda is being circulated throughout 
the country with a view to deceiving the people and decoying 
them into a campaign for the perpetuation of the more than 
seventy million dollar annual subsidy those publishers have 
been receiving at the hands of the people, I desire to submit a 
few observations with respect thereto, for which I invite careful 
consideration, 

Many tons of printed propaganda, consisting of editorials and 
copyrighted articles, as well as in circular and pamphlet form, 
all misrepresenting the facts, have been sent out to the peop 
through the mails at a rate of postage averaging less th 
sixth the actual cost to the Government in handling 
ter. In other words, propaganda for the purpose of deceiving 
the people Into doing themselves an injury has actually been 
conveyed to them at their own expense, and the law compelied 
them to bear this burden. We have one notable parallel in sa- 
cred history. The Savior of mankind was compelled to bear the 
cross upon which he was to be crucified. 


such tin 
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That thousands of people have been deceived by this propa- 
ganda can doubtless be verified by the files In the office of each 
Member of Congress. I have in my possession more than 100 
copies of resolutions purporting to have been and doubtless 
were adopted by societies and organizations throughout the 
country condemning the “ zone” postal rates. These resolutions 
were from every section of the country, from Maine to Texas 
and from Cape Hatteras to the Golden Gate. Upon comparison 
it will be found that the language employed is identical in every 
instance, even to the crossing of a “t” and the dotting of an 
“1,” although they may have been adopted and mailed at points 
2,000 miles apart, A strange coincidence is that one came from 
a civic society in the State of Missouri! and by the same mail I 
received copy of resolutions adopted by the press association of 
that State highly indorsing the “ zone” charges. 

I have seen many propagandist statements to the effect that 
the “zone” law was hurriedly enacted and without giving it 
thorough consideration. I will say in reply that perhaps no 
other feature of the Postal Service has received as much con- 
sideration the past few years. Some six commissions have made 
the most exhaustive investigations and reports; four Postmas- 
ters General have called attention to the heavy losses to the 
Government on account of the second-class rates; three congres- 
sional committees have repeatedly held hearings upon it; the 
bill was duly considered by Congress; debate thereon was gen- 
eral and covered the whole field. I will simply close this feature 
of the case with a request to all Christian Americans to remem- 
ber In thelr prayer these propagandists, or, rather, “ propagan- 
ders,” who stand so much in need of prayer. 

I have also received many dozens of letters and petitions 
signed by hundreds of people asking for a repeal of the law, 
and deploring the fact that it will be “more burdensome for 
those far away from the place of publication, while near-by 
readers escape.’ The letters almost invariably ask why it is 
“that In Canada, with only 6,000,000 people, second-class postal 
rates are just one-quarter of what they are in the United 
States, and yet the Canadian post office department operates 
at a profit?” They also ask the question, “ Is ft not true that 
the Postal Department shows a surplus, even with the present 
rates on second-class matter?” The letters also invariably de- 
plore the fact that the law was tacked onto a revenue bill in- 
stead of being adopted Jn a separate bill, and this is designated 
as an “unjust imposition.” ‘These questions having been asked 
I shall endeavor to answer them, 

As to the “zone” postal law being discriminatory against 
the far-away subscriber, I will say that those who had appre- 
hensions along these lines need have no further alarm, Maga- 
zines published In New York and Philadelphia sell at the same 
prices in Texas that they are sold for In Washington and Balti- 
more, To make sure of this statement a few days ago I wired 
to a responsible legal firm in Houston for verification oy a few 
popular publications, I insert my telegram and reply received, 
which are as follows: 

WASIINGTON, D, C,, January 9, 02. 
Green & Born, 
Chronicle Butiding, Houston, Tex,: 


It Is claimed zone postal charges on second-class mail are discrimina 
tory against those far away from place of publication. For purpose 
of ascertaining the facta, I desire to know price at which a few leading 
publications are sold in Houston, Wire promptiy, my expense, selling 
price of following: Review of Reviews, Outlook’ Munsey's, Leslie's, 
Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


The following reply was received! 
Hoveron, Tex., January 11, 1929. 


Congreseman J. J, MANSPIRLD, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Review of Reviews, 25 cents; Outlook, 10 cents; Munsey's, 20 cents: 
Loslie’s, 10 cents; Collier's, 5 cents; Coamopolitan, 25 eccnts; Saturday 
Lvening Post, 5 cents; Ladies’ Home Journal, 15 cents, 

Gnaeun & Born. 

In this connection, Mr, Speaker, I will state that on the day 
that telegram was received the publications therein mentioned 
sold at the, news stands in the city of Washington at the same 
prices at which they were sold in Houston, although one place 
was within the first zone and the other the seventh zone under 
this law, I will further say that the postal charges on reading 
matter to readers is still under a flat rate in the same manner 
as under the old law, The “zone” charges do not apply to the 
reading matter of any publication. Nothing but commercial 
advertisements have been placed under the “ zone” system, and 
the price of advertising space in the magazines has already been 
raised to the advertisers sufficiently to cover this additional cost 
in postal charges, “ and then some,” 

As to the Canadian postal system, it bears few points of simi- 
larity to ours In relation te second-class matter. In 1916 Can- 


nda handled but little more than 80,000,000 pounds of this class, 
while we handled more than 1,200,000,000 pounds, As we lost 
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over $70,000,000 on ours, Canada at the same ratio would have 


lost less than $5,000,000 on her second class. We recouped our 
losses by an exorbitant charge of 2 cents on letters, when it cost 
the Government but 1 cent to handle those letters. Canada aiso 
recouped a portion of her losses by excessive charges on first. 
class mail; but still, having faced a deficit in 1915 of nearly 
$3,000,000, she levied a war-stamp tax which restored her postal 
system to a paying basis for that year. 

The official report of the postmaster general of Canada for 
the year ending March $1, 1916, shows that the net revenue 
amounted to $18,858,400.08, while the expenditures were $16.-. 
009,138.77, leaving a surplus for the year of $2,849,271.16. The 
report also shows that for the year 1915 the department wus 
operated at a loss of $2,914,541.90, the recelpts for that year 
being $13,046,649.57 and the expenditures $15,961,191.47. The 
surplus for 1916 is explained on page 15 of the report, in which 
it is shown that the great Increase in revenue in the departmen: 
was due to a war-stamp tax which became effective April 15, 1915, 
and which increased the receipts to the extent of $6,672,127.62. 

A tabular statement published in the report shows that tho 
department was operated at a loss from 1869 to 1901, inclusive, 
a period of 388 years; and from 1902 to 1914 (the first year of the 
war) the receipts slighty exceeded the expenditures; but in 1915 
the deficit was approximately $3,000,000, and was only restored 
by the heavy war-stamp tax put into effect on April 15, 1915, as 
stated, 

On June 18 of last year Hon, John C. Koons, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, at my request, wired the postmaster gen 
eral of Canada for a statement as to the volume of second-cla 
mail handled in the Dominion the previous year, Some tine 
later I received a letter from Mr, Koons, transmitting the reply, 
as follows: 


JuLY 5, 1018, 
Hon. J. J. MANSrietn, 
House of Represeatatives, 


My Dean Mr, MANsriatp: I am handing you herewith for your |: 
formation copy of a letter recently received from the deputy postmast«r 
general of Canada, in which he gives the amount of newspaper aud 
other publications handled by thelr department during the year 1917. 

Sincerely, yours, 
I. C, Koons, 
First Assiatant Postmaster General. 


Post Orvrics DEPARTMENT, CANADA, 
Ottawa, June &, 1918 

Sin: With reference to your wire of the 18th instant, In which you 
ask to be advised as to the number of —_ of newspaper and othe: 
publications handled by this department as second-class matter duriny 
the year 1917, L have the honer to inform you that the approximato 
welght of newspapers and other periodicals transmitted by post tn 
Canada during the year above mentioned ts as follows: 


Pound 
DERE DOMOOD iictiie a nidatintidiniinbinn bth tieihins is meieiaipieies > = titieee awe 05, 108, 800 
Weekly DORs . (2000 BROAD... cnmmnnaanionenies So eeitetietn, OOO 
Weekly papers (outside free area)... ..-ne-<oneen-< 21, 847, 050 
Monthly papers, ete .. ....<.<0nneunuw inbitnwencinisicind mye e, 400 


ine Sali eniieeennenlchiatinarind gireemaeierein diecameari enna 
I have the honor to be, #tr, 
Your obedient servant, 


eemmemnnena, ie 002, 840 

R. M, Counraer, 

Deputy Postmaster General. 
Finst ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENBRAL, 
. ' Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 

It will be observed from this statement that very few, if any, 
magazines are admitted to the second-class rates in Canada. 
The statement. mentions “ daily papers,” “ weekly papers (free 
area),” “weekly papers (outside free area),” and “ monthly 
papers, ete.” The “ete,” in the last item contains the only poss!- 
ble. magazines, and this item amounts to less than 2,000,000 
pounds, If the entire item had consisted of magazines, and if 
the Canadian Government had carried them through the mails 
free of any postal charge whatever, its loss on account therco! 
would have amounted to but little more than $150,000. It bens 
no comparison whatever to our magazine mail, we having car- 
ried nearly 700,000,000 pounds an average distance of more than 
1,000 miles and at a loss to the Government of approximately 
$40,000,000, In this connection it should be borne In mind that 
more than 50 per cent of the weight of these magazines con- 
sisted of advertising matter on which the publishers received 1 
profit, and would have received a profit even though they hud 
paid the entire cost of their transportation through the mails. 

The Canadian Government exercises a rigid censorship over 
the mails by which her losses on second class are materially cur- 
tailed. We have no such censorship, nor would it be acceptable 
to the people of this country. On account of this censorship it 
is practically impossible to get magazines admitted to the second 
class In Canada, and totally impossible to do so in England, as 
the publishers have testified. The Curtis Co, has tried repeat- 
ediy to have the Ladies’ Home Journal admitted to the second 
class in Canada, but without success. The same company, after 
much difficulty, finally succeeded in getting the Saturday Kveu- 











ing Post admitted, but as the Canadian law forbids publications 
that carry double-page advertisements the Saturday Kvening 
Post must of necessity pay a higher rate of postage on those is- 
sues containing advertisements of that size. 

Canada also through her censorship, and under authority of 
law, places a heavier postal charge upon advertising than upon 
reading matter, For instance, newspaper supplements are not 
permitted to carry advertisements at all; in the United States 
supplements usually consist almost entirely of advertisements. 
In Canada a newspaper or periodical must “ consist wholly or in 
great part of political, or other news or of articles relating 
thereto, or to other current topics.” In the United States the 
average of advertisements is shown to be more than 50 per cent, 
and in many instances runs as high as 92 per cent. Such pub- 
lications in Canada are placed in the third class and under a 
rate of 1 cent for every 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

Under the Canadian iaw subscriptions obtained by offering 
premiums or those obtained at a nominal price are not permitted 
to the second class, but pay at the rate of 1 cent for every 2 
ounces or fraction thereof. In this country millions of pounds 
of literature are sent through the mails for a mere nominal sub- 
scription price, the big publishers using their large subscription 
lists as a leverage for obtaining advertisements at enormously 
profitable figures, and using our postal system as a means for 
distributing those advertisements for their individual profit, 
By this means they can place their publications in competition 
for advertising within the zone of circulation of every country 
newspaper, and keep the country editors’ “ nose to the grind- 
stone,” The country editor can not compete with the big pub- 
lisher because his flekil of operation is necessarily within a 
limited zone, 

I desire to insert in the Recorp a letter written by me to 
Charles Johnson Post, director of the Publishers’ Advisory Board, 
from which it will appear from the evidence there quoted that 
the big publishers desire the flat-rate system so as to enable them 
to invade, at Government expense, the zone of every country 
newspaper. I desire to call attention, in this connection, to the 
testimony taken before the Ways and Means Committee on June 
28, 1918, where the same design is disclosed. Also, to the letter 
of the Sanders Publishing Co. to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Henry T, Rarney], where this language is used: 

We do object, however, to this zone proposition, which discriminates 
all the time in favor of the local sheet as against papers of broad na- 
tional character, 

Mr. Speaker, the noble work done by the country newspapers 
during the great war certainly entitles them to our best con- 
sideration. While some of the publications “of broad national 
character” were whining about the war-revenue bill, the “ local 
sheet” was publishing whole pages for the cause of the Red 
Cross, the sale of war savings stamps, and liberty bonds, as well 
aug assisting the councils of national defense in helping to win 
the war, all of which was done patriotically and without charge. 
It is their cause, sir, that I would rise to advocate instead of 
cringing to that element of the press that during the war under- 
took to make the Nation’s cause subservient to its own interests, 

Mr, Speaker, Canada is beginning to realize the great imposi- 
tion that has been heaped upon her by the nominal rate on her 
second-class mall, notwithstanding the fact she is protected from 
its effects largely by her censorship. Her burdens, though light 
as compared to ours, are, nevertheless, being felt, Mr. A, D. 
Smith, who was for many years undersecretary for the post-office 
department of Great Britain, In the work published by him in 
1917, which is regarded, as I am informed, as the greatest author- 
ity on postal matters in Great Britain and Canada, in speaking of 
the Canadian newspaper rate, says: 

In well-informed quarters it is held that, in general, the lentency 
shown to newspapers is not due solely to the acceptance by Parlla 
ment of the a ments usually advanced in their favor, plausible and 
convineing as they are to many minds, but has also been dictated by 
fear of the political power wielded by them, or, what ia the same thing, 
as a result of direct pressure at Ottawa by the newspaper proprietors, 
based on their influence with the electors, or the chiefs of parties, and 
exercised In their own Interests, 

From this it will be seen that the postal concession to the 
publishers in Canada was granted to them mainly on account of 
their politieal influence, 

Mr, Speaker, because we have levied an exorbitant rate on 
letters in order to cover the losses to the Government on second- 
class mall, the publishers are taking advantage of it to show to 
the country that the department is now self-sustaining, I, for 
one, am opposed to taxing one branch of the Postal Service to 
pull another branch “ out of the hole.” Each branch should be 
as nearly self-sustaining as circumstances will reasonably per- 
mit, but no branch of the service should be required to pay 
more than is sufficient to cover its own cost, “Each tub should 
stand on its own bottom,” I realize that some branches of the 


Postal Service can not be made self-sustaining, but the deficit 
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in such cases should be raised in some other form of taxation 
and not by taxing one branch of the Postal Service for the 
benefit of another branch. 

I was to-day informed from the Post Office Department that 
about one-third the volume of our mail consists of the second 
class, but that it produces only one-thirtieth of the revenue re- 
ceived, During the 10-year period ending with 1917 first-class 
mall in the United States produced revenue to the extent of 
$1,350,000,000 and cost only $750,000,000, leaving a clear profit 
to its credit of $600,000,000. During the same period second- 
class mail produced revenue to the extent of $85,000,000 and 
cost $800,000,000, leaving a clear loss to the Government of over 

(00,000,000, Even our great and growing parcel post, the 
volume of which was nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds the past year, 
produced a revenue of nearly $74,000,000, an amount sufficient to 
cover the cost to the Government of this most valuable branch of 
the service. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Speaker, that a postal rate on any 
class of mail that exceeds the cost of handling that class ts con- 
trary to the theory of postal service and can not be defended 
upon any ground other than as a necessary war measure 
Under our postal rates from 1885 to 1918 a double rate was 
charged upon letters in order to obtain money to pay the cost 
of transporting and handling magazines for the big publishing 
companies, whose business would generally have been profit 
able even if they had been required to pay their own expenses, 

I am inserting here a letter received a few days ago which 
is self-explanatory and to the point. It is as follows: 

SHMRMAN, Trex,, J@nuary 1, 191. 
Iion, J. J. Mansrirnp, M. C,, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Will you pardon the intrusion of a thought of a Texas 
taxpayer? We are not referring to the taxes levied by the county as 
sensors nor the taxes collected by the Internal Revenue Department 
or any of the usual forma of proper taxes 

We refer to the discriminating tax of approximately a thousand 
dollars annually which I and my associates pay merely because we are 
free users of frat-clasa postage. 

We are not objecting, and do not regard the actual cost of handling 
these letters by the Post Office Department nas a tax, but we are 
thoroughly convinced from the figures compiled and given out by the 
ost Office Department itself that the 8 cents on the envelope ts 
Cppregmnasee apportioned as follows: 

. One cent to cover cost of handling, which we gladly pay 

2. One cent for war tax, which we gladly pay, because the money 
has been spent for the benefit of humanity, We presume, however, that 
with the closing of the final peace treaties that this war tax vin 
postage stamps will be reduced or removed, 

& One cent which we pay as a subsidy to publishers of second-class 
matter. They do not pay sufficient postage to cover cost of the service 
rendered by the Post OMce Department to them. We object to this 
It is no more right that my special business be taxed for the benefit 
of another's —— business than that he should be taxed for my 
benefit. This brings me to the point: We hope in the pending legis 
lature that at least the sone rates on advertising sections of second 
class matter will be increased sufficient to cover the cost of the 
service. 

Very truly, yous, 
FPernauson Seep Varma 
I y A, M, Freeauson 

Tn 1885, when second-class mail was given the flat rate of 1 cent 
per pound, we handled but 60,000,000 pounds and only 5 per cent 
of it was advertising matter. Now we handle approximately 
twelve hundred and thirty million pounds, over 50 per cent of 
which is advertising matter. The volume has Increased in com 
pound proportion, and the cost to the Government has kept pace 
with it. The people have been paying the expense of handling 
thousands of tons of the most trashy literature imaginable, much 
of which ought never to have been printed, 

It has been shown that on account of our flat postal rates on 
literature, a large majority of which Is of a trashy character, we 
have descended to the bottom of the seale among civilized na 
tions In the publication of good and useful books. Switzerland, 
Japan, Germany, France, England, and other countries have gone 
far ahead of us in this respect, Spain alone of the Murepean na- 
tions being in our class. 

As to the exception taken to the law because it was a part of 
the revenue bill instead of being a separate measure, LT would 
Hke-for the Intelligent gentleman who embraced this in his propa 
ganda to explain to the public wherein it makes any difference 
to them as to who Introduced the bill or which committee 
ported it, Both the Ways and Means Committee and the ¢% 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads acquiesced in if I 
public it is immaterial; to the publisher it is simply 
as to whom he would prefer to have the privilege of “cu 


nh question 


the gentleman from North Carolina [| Mr. Krrenmin] or t! entle 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon.] 

The publishers in their opposition to a legitimate raise in 
postal charges on second-class matter have not been consistent, 
In 1914, when the Committee on Post Offices and Post Koads was 
investigating the matter under the recommendation of the 


Hughes commission for an increase of 1 cent per pound flat rate, 
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the publishers protested against this Inerease and advocated a 

zone system. Now, since the zone system has been enacted, they 
are protesting against that and claiming that the flat rate should 
be applied. Again, when Maj. Stahiman, of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, was before the Senate committee, he claimed that the 
charges provided in the zone law were excessive in the near-by 
zones, While in the remote zones they covered but a very small 
percentage of the cost of transportation. The magazine pub- 
lishers claimed that the law did not affect the local newspapers, 
the charges being so slight in the near-by zones, while in the 
remote zones they were prohibitive. In my judgment, all were 
mistaken, the charges are not excessive or prohibitive in any 
zone, and one of the publishers was candid enough to admit that 
the raise was so small that the additional revenue derived there- 
trom woukk not be worth the trouble. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, there has been much camoufiaging-about 
this matter, a notable example of which was exposed before the 
Ways and Means Committee last June by the gentleman from 
Iltineis (Mr. Hensy T. Rainey], a distinguished member of that 
committee, A paper known as the Woman’s Farm Journal, pub- 
lished in St. Louis, for which it was claimed that it had a 

.cirenlation of 100,000, had just ceased publication, claiming that 
the zone charges then about to be applied would be prohibitive. 
It published its farewell editorial, or “swan song,” as follows: 

This is the last edition of the Woman's Farm Journal. It has had a 
shert life, and under ordinary cireumstaneesa would continue as a use- 
ful, educational, patriotic publication. But conditions are not ordinary. 
We ure at war, and nearly every unavoidable condition operates against 
us. We eould overcome all dificulties except one. That is a law which 
goes into effect July 1. The law is made up of provisions that we do 
not intend to attempt to — with, and we could not comply with 
thom if we earnestly tried to do so, In this partiewlar instance we will 
not say what we think, We are at peace with all the world except the 
enemies of the country. We believe the law which we refer to will be 
found unworkable and that it will be modified. Por the Woman's Farm 
Journal that will be too late, We prefer a sudden death to a linger 
one. Therefore, we will simply say that the Woman's Farm Journa 
has been put out of business by aet of Congress, 4 

The gentleman from Iiimois wes ready for the occasion with 
a sample copy of the paper in his pocket, and with a full state- 
ment concerning it. From this statement it appeared that the 
paper was established after the zone law was enacted and went 
out of business before it went. into effect. Only 620 pounds of 
the paper went through the mails In three months, the postal 
charges upon which, at the rate of 1 cent per pound, could not 
have exceeded $6.20 during that time even if every copy had 
gone beyond the limits of St. Leuis County. The paper con- 
tained but one advertisement—that of the Conroy Piano Co.— 
for whieh it claimed to have received #40. As the zone law 
does not apply to any paper or magazine unless more than 5 
per cent of it is devoted to advertising, this paper would not 
have been subject to this law at all. 
position made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. 
Rainey] the “ propaganders” have doubtless been deprived of 
making further use ef this case. Doubtless a booklet would 
have been issued upon it but for his timely interference. 

A copyrighted article published a few weeks ago makes the 
claim that, because of the campaign made by the publishers, 
50 Members of the Sixty-fifth Congress who veted for the zone 
law failed of reelection. If this claim be true, it is but another 
reason why the tremendous political power of the recipients 
of this great subsidy should be eurbed. Bach State or district 
should have the right to select its own Representatives, who 
should not be required to submit their candidacies to a combine 
of persons perhaps 2,000 miles away who are interested in a 
share of a nearly $100,000,000 annual subsidy paid by the people. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the great pubiishers have been proceed- 
ing upon the theory that with their “ big stick” they can force 
Congress to do their bidding. Those who have steed out for the 
interests of the people have been maligned and misrepresented 
in every way possible. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHIN], “the latchet of whose shoes” his caluminators are 
“unworthy to stoop down and unloose,” has been the especial 
object of their spite. Failing in their purpose, they have given 
the assurance that he should no longer suffer at their hands if 
he would only give his consent to a repeal or even postpone- 
ment of the zone law. Im fact, they were willing not enly 
to quit maligning him but to boost him as no other man has ever 
been boosted, even to the extent ef “making him the biggest 
man im America.” 

Although they set him upon a pinnacle and tempted him as, 
with one exception, perhaps, none other has ever been tempted, 
following an illustrious example he was callous to their blan- 
dishments, evidently “ choosing rather to suffer affliction with 





the people of God than te enjoy the pleasures of sin for a} 


season,” 


Mr. Speaker, we see much in the papers to the effeet that the | 
pending revenue bill as amended is an abandonment of the | 
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“zone” system. Such is not the case. It reduces the charges, 
but the “zone” feature is not only retained in the bill as it 
now stands but it is even extended to include reading matter 
as well as advertising matter. The “ propaganders” who have 
written so many theses in opposition to the “zone” feature on 
advertising, claiming that a great principle was involved in it, 
are now giving their approval of the pending bill with the 
“zone” feature not only retuined upon advertising matter but 
also extending to the literary portion. This simply shows their 
imeonsistency. If the zone feature is wrong on advertising 
matter, it is doubly wrong if it is also applied to the reading 
matter. 

As an illustration of the workings of the low flat rate on 
second-class mail under the act of 1885 I will eall attention to 
the enormous growth of this class and the corresponding in- 
crease in the loss to the Government. When the flat rate 
went into effect we handied about 60,000,000 pounds, 

In 1890 it was, in round numbers, 200,000,000 pounds: in 
1900, 450,000,000 pounds; In 1910, 873,000,000 pounds; in 1917, 
1,200,000,000 pounds ; in 1918, 1,229,709,855 pounds. 

The estimated loss to the Government fn 1885 was $4,000,000; 
in 1890, $12,000,000; in 1900, $27,000,000; in 1910, $52,000,000 ; 
in 1917, $72,000,000; in 1918, $85,879,654, 

The department estimates the total loss of the last six 
years at $500,438,224. Is it not time to begin to consider this 
question seriously? Tt is already a tax of nearly $2 per capita 
on every man, woman, and child in the country. But, Mr. 
Speaker, this tax is paid by those who send letters through the 
mails and is not levied as a per eapita tax. Every time a letter 
has been matied 1 cent of the cost of the postage stamp went 
to the publishers, and but for this letters would long ago have 
been subject to a charge of only 2 cent in postage. 

LETTER TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, 
WASHIN@TON, D. C., September 17, 118, 








Mr. Cuaries JORNSON Post, 
Director Publishers’ Advisory Board, New York City. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of August 20 iy before me and gives me my 
first informa that my recent letter te Mrs. N. Goettmann, of Byers, 
‘Tex. had, at my cancer. been forwarded to you fer reply. 

I wrete Mrs. Goettmann in reply to a communicati received from 
her in regard to the postal “zone” charges on second-class mail. I 
anapeeted in ae that ee deen a the ee vietim of 
a mm “ pernic pro ,’ sent out by a com tion of big 
publishers, and segnecuad that in the event she should desire to submit 
my letter to those who had sent her the propa randa that eaused hor to 
write me I would be pleased to be furnished with their reply. As you, 
without being ace acknowledge to being the one se erred to, I 
will not take issue with you on that score, 

I must admit that I was somewhat surprised at your jetter, not only 
on account of this admission but also on account of other statements 
made, as well as from your manner and tone of expression, Having re- 
ferred to the copy of my letter, I find nothing im it caleulated to offend 

one; Then why yeu should have used two pages of vituperative 
and op rious language in, reply can not be accounted for upon any 
other theory than that of a self-consciousness that your eontention was 
not sustained by reason. 

I stated in my letter to Mrs. Geettmann that Congress had not in- 
creased the postage on second-class mail from 50 to 900 per cent as 
stated in the printed “ prepaganda '” sent her (and of which you now 
confess you were the author). A, C00 per cent raise would be an in- 
crease of the postal receipts on that class of mail from, $11,383,000 
to $113,830, or a clear ralse of more than $100,000,000 per annum. 
= Speaking of it on the first page of your printed “ propaganda ” you 
said: 


“ This terrific increase means that in thousands of homes. hundreds 
of readers will have to give up reading national periodicals owing to 
7 ear nee =" faa i te this feature of the bill 

on now your language in 8 feature of the . 
which as e aan in your letter is as follows: ‘ The postal ‘ zone’ law 
does make increases in postnge on periodicals of from 50 to 900 per 
cent.” This language conveys a meaning entirely different from that 
used in your “propaganda.” A bill that raises the ReTett on publica 
tions per cent means a raise of more than $100,000,000, while a 
= that makes raises of 900 per cent may provide a very small sum 

money. 

The experts of the Post Office Department cstimate that the entire 
raises peeves im the bill for the present year will amount to only 
$4,900,000, whieh is less than one-twentieth of a 900 per eent raise. No 
publisher has disputed these figures, but all have acquiesced and agreed 
to them. ‘Phe bill provides for annual increases on advertising matter 
for a period of four years, but no expert of the xtment has esti- 
mated the ultimate raise to exceed $16,000,000, and the highest raise 
possible under this law will be less than one-sixth of a 900 per cent 
raise. You have never attempted to dispute these figures. 

When you appeared before the Ways and Means Committee last 
June you were requested to name a pastiontian that would have its 
yostage raised from 50 to 900 cent, but you were unable to do so. 
Vou finally admit that the res used in your ome applied 
to advertisements only. When apeciiicall as to the Ladies 
Home Journal, your answer as recorded on page 1415 of the hearings is 


as follows: 

“Nine hundred per cent does not apply to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
but I represent the trades publications as well, and t are pop iies- 
tions that carry am enormous amount of advertising. t is their 


function, and those publications do carry such rates,” 
In this Scomection I wilt eat you nat Tron Age, one oe eae trees 


PS ea which you claim to 

written, aot & fey rear ago Ser $1000-000, 4s shown in the 
, sold a few years a 
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made a met profit in one year of $40,000, and then sold out for 
$1,000,000, as disclosed by the hearings before the same committee. 


The advertisements in the two trades journals above referred to were | 
carried in the mails at a loss of thousands of dollars to the people, while | 
the publishers made millions out of those advertisements in a very short | 


time. The publications consisted of Guprostmanely 80 per cent adver 
tisements camouflaged with 20 per cent reading matt 
that such bundles of business advertisements be permitted to be carried 
through the mails at the rate of 1 cent per pound, when it costs the 
Government 9 cents per pound to handle them, and this apecial privi- 
lege is asked on the theory of their educational value. 

You quote from my letter as follows: “ The publishers testified here 
that it (the Saturday Hvening Post) averages in weight a fraction less 
than one-half pound.” Then, in commenting upon that you say: “ This 
also is a misstatement, for nowhere have the publishers or publishers’ 
representatives testified to any such thing, and your statement is out of 
whole cloth.” Yon then further say: “As a matter of fact, the Satur 
day Bvening Post averages slightly less than 1 und per copy.” 

You are very positive as to the testimony of the publishers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and evidently intentionally disrespectful. After 
reading the evidence possibly you may not be quite so certain. I quote 
from page 69 of the heari before the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads in the month of February, 1914, the following : 

‘Mr, Smiru. For instance, we pay 5 cents a copy for the Saturday 
Evening Poet. Now, if we increase the rate 2 cents a pound, what 
would the rate? 

"Mr. Contis. I do not know—probably 6 cents. 
ward and a very inconvenient sum. 

* Mr. Rousse. About what is the average weight? 

“Mr, Cuntis. I think a half a pound. 

“Mr, CoLtsins. It is a trifle less than a half a pound.” 

Mr. Curtis mentioned in this record is president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. and Mr. Collins is its circulating manager. The Saturday 
Hivening Post is published by that company. If your statement is true 
and they are mistaken as to the weight of the Saturday Evening Post, 
then it is very evident that the Curtis Co. owes the Government a 
very large amount of back postage, as it appears that they have been 
paying on the basis of less than half a pound in weight. 

The Curtis Co. publishes the Saturday MPvening Post, Ladies’ Tome 
Journal, and Country Gentleman, as you as their representative well 
know. same publishers testified that they pald the Government 
$600,000 na year as postage upon these three publications. They also 
stated that the Saturday Evening Post had a circulation of 2,125,000 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal of 1,670,000. You stated in your tes- 
timony before the Ways and Means Committee that the Ladies’ Tome 
Journal averaged 1 pound and 4 ounces in weight, and you atate in 
your letter that the Saturday Hvening Post “ weighs slightly less than 
a pound.” The weight and circulation of the Country Gentleman is 
not given. 

According to the figures given by you, each monthly issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal will weigh 2,087,500 pounds and cach weekly 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post “slightly less” than 2,125,000 
pounds, This will give us a total weight for the year of more than 
25,000,000 pounds for the Ladies’ Home Journal and approximately 
110,000,000 pounds for the Saturday Evening Post, or a total of about 
135,000,000 pounds a year fer the two publications. 

The postage at 1 cent per pound would have amounted to approx! 
mately $1,850,000 a year. As the Cortis Co. paid less than one-half 
that amount on all three of the publications——the Country Gentleman 
in this calculation being simply thrown in for good measure—it is 
very evident that if your statements are correct the company owes the 
Government many millions of dollars. 

Under the old rate of 1 cent per pound it was in the interest of the 
Curtis Co. to have their publications admitted to the mails at as light 
an estimated weight as possible. Dor the purposes of your “ propa- 
gandae’ it serves your purpose better to bave them appear as heavy 
as possible in order to make it appear that an enormous burden will 
be heaped upon them by the new law. ‘This conflict in interest pos- 
sibly accounts fer the Secreqneny in your statements. 

Still, both of you ma ossibly be correct. Messrs. Curtis and Collins 
were speaking of the daturday Bvening Post in 10914, while you were 
speaking of 4 in 1918. It has doubtless grown considerably since 
1914; but if it has, it is on account of increased advertising matter 
and not increased readi matter. No number, however, contains less 
than 60 per cent advertising matter. Mr. Curtis also testified that the 
standard for reading matter was 82 pages, and that when it ran up 
to 60, 80, or 90 pages it was due to increased advertising. I quote 
from his testimony on page 51 of the ar in 1914 the following: 

“And here is another thing about advertising—the amount of adver- 
tising. This has been brought out several times. Of course, you see 
it in the trade —_— more than in our publications. We have a 
standard. The turday Evening Post standard is 32 pages for a 
nickel, We can not afford to give more than that, and zou will Gnd 
most of your numbers, ee who buy the publication, that they are 
running from sixty to ss and sometimes 90 pages. The 
way that is done, the advertising comes in that we can not accommo- 
date in 32 pages; every 4 pages costs so much, and if there is advertis- 


That is a very awk 


ing a to cover cost of 4 pages, we add 4 pages ; and if there 
is enough to cover 8, we add 8, 16, and so on; so that we pass that 
on to the subscriber, who gets so much more for a nickel, But there 


is also given so much more reading matter, These people complain so 
much about the reading matter, and they are under the impression that a 
certain amount of reading matter has been taken away to make space 
A advertising, whereas, as a matter of fact, the advertising is simply 
added, 

I merely used the Saturday Evening Post as an illustration. So far 
as my pu was concerned, the weight was immaterial so long as 
the ratio of reading and advertising matter was the same. To consider 
it a pound would serve my purpose equally well. 

The purpose of my illustration was to show that the Mterary portion 
of a m ine is now actually delivered to the reader at a less cost in 
postage than it was under the old low. Magazines average 50 per cent 
reading and 50 per cent advertising matter. Assuming that the Satur- 
day Evening Post weighed half a pound and that the reading and ad- 
vertising matter was , then the subscriber received but one-fourth 
ofa a of senting matter each week, but it required one-half cent to 
fey t on it, for the reason that there was attached to it and 

separabiy delivered with tt one-fourth pound of advertising matter 
upon there was no scaregetion of the postal charges, and in order 
to get the one he was requi to pay the postage on both, assuming 
ue statement to be correct that he pays the charges on it “from cover 

cover, . 

Under the new law the rates on reading and advertising matter have 
been separated. The magazine publishers have already raised on the 
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price of advertising space sufficiently to cover the Increased postage on 


the advertising matter. Consequently the reader (or the public for him) 
has only to pay the postage on the reading matter. While the ultimat 
rate on the reading matter will be 50 per cent higher than it was under 
the old law, the volume he pays upon will be reduced 100 per cent 
which, in effect, is equivalent to a 50 per cent reduction on the postage 
rates to each subscriber or reader of a magazin rherefore, no maga 
zine should increase fits subscription price on account of the new postal 
rates; rather, it should be reduced 

You say that I am very bitter against advertising 
I am the friend of the advertiser 
should perform the service for which he pays you. It is for you to : 
whether or not you have been loyal to him. You admit that the 282 pub 
licatlons you represented be-ore the Ways and Means Committee last 
summer were dependent almost exclusively upen advertising, yet you 
recommended that a heavy flat tax be placed upon mivertising. in lieu 
of the lighter tax placed upon it by the “ zone" postal rates, 

It was not to the interest of advertisers for such a tax to be laid 
with a little thought it is not dificult to determine your purpose Che 
kind of a tax you recommended could not have been paid by the local 
newspapers and would have resulted in giving the publications with a 
national circulation a complete monopoly in the advertising field. 
although this monopoly would have been paid for by the advertisers and 
by the public. 

The lowest rate for advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post |! 
fore the recent raises was $4,500 per page for each issue, or $254,001 
year. A local paper would not get over F200 a year for running such an 
advertisement The tax you recommended was to be applied alike upou 
all publications. A tax of $10 a week upon such an advertisement would 
be nothing to the Saturday Bvening Post, but no local paper could afford 
to pay it. Then, with the cheap tlat postal rate you recommended, the 
publication of a national circulation could be delivered in every com 
munity as cheaply as the local paper, 

You insistently contended tha the “ sone charges on advertising 
was a discrimination against your publications, which were of national 
circulation, and in favor of the papers of local circulation. I will give 


You have mi 
ind belleve that 


you 


and 


” 


a few cme from your testimony On page 1348 of the hearings for 
June 28, 1918, you are reported saying as follows: 

“This postal ‘zone’ law tis a slightly disguised discriminatory tar 
upon advertising. It discriminates against national periedicals and 


their advertising pages through postal charges and in favor of publica 
tions of local circulation, upon whom is laid not one penny of postal 
charge or advertising tax. 

“"'The periodical publishers do not oppose an advertising tax, but they 
do demand that under the constitutional right of equal treatment 
through legislative enaetment that if a tax upon advertising is inid i 
Shall be laid equally upon all publications carrying advertising, and not 
single out, solely for advertising taxation, those periodicals of national 
circulation and favor those of local circulation by complete exemption.” 

Then, on page 1352 is the following: 

“Mr. Moons. I did understand you to suggest a tax on advertising? 

“Mr. Post. We did suggest a tax on advertisigg—an equal tax on 
ell advertising, bearing equally on all forms of advertising, and not dis 
criminate against certain publishers. 

“Mr. Treapway. Be a fittic more explicit 

“Mr. Post, I shall be glad to if I know what you have tn mind 

“Mr. Treapway, You say bear equally on all. Do you mean tar 
and small or the big publications of wide cireulation ? 

“Mr. Post. The publications that carry advertising. 
carried in publications should be taxed evenly on 
advertising they carry-—that is, according to the unit, 
advertising should be taxed. 

“Mr. Treapway. Before you 
wideness of the cireulation ? 


All advertising 
the amount of 
And billboard 
touch the billboard. On 


apace or the 


“Mr. Post. On space, Well, I tell you ft is absolutely tmmaterial, 
because the terms are interchangeable If you lay it on space, I 
suppose it is more valuable In one way. 

“Mr. Hawiey. Why not gross receipts on advertising? 

“Mr. Post. That is one way. 

“Mr. Tarapway. I want to understand what you mean by equal 


distribution to all. 
“Mr. Post. That ts what I 
have it paid equally by all. 


want. Equal distribution is simply te 


“Mr. Gagner. You favor a flat rate instead of the zone rate? 

“Mr. Post. Absolutely.” 

On page 1424 of the hearings for June 20, 1918, appears the fol 
lowing: 

“The CoarkmMan, You think that is a good answer from your atand- 
point? 

“Mr. Post, Lt is not complete Now, then, this law pute a tax. or 


whatever you choose to call it, on verlodicals of national circulation 
and exempts periodicals of local or comparatively small circulation 
from any tmpost whatsoever on their advertising pages, and a dia- 
crimination comes in in thie law tn favor of the periodical having a 
local circulation If it is attempted to raise the price on advertising, 
he can offer a given unit of circulation cheaper, and impost free, to ad- 
vertisers in his publication than can no publication of general circuta 
tion if he attempts to pans that advertising charge on to his advertisers. 
That is the reason that it can ngt be done.” 

Near the bottom of the same pige in reply to a question of the chair 
man you are reported as saying: 

“Mr. Post. They can if you will tax all clasees of advertising, al! 
classes of publications, on the same basis, and not put a discriminatory 
tax on papers of large circulation in favor of papers of small circuts 
tion,” 

On pages 1897 and 1898 of the hearings of July 12, 1918, the record 
shows the following: 

“Mr. Lonewourrn. Mr. Post, I do not know whether I got the stat 
ment correctly. I have just come in. Did you say that the New York 
Tribune waa the only newspaper that advocated the zone system 

“Mr. Post. No; my recollection is that I said it was the 
paper in New York. That was my statement 

*Mr. Lonowontn. I did not know how broad 

“Mr. Post. Oh, no; because I can tell you that 

mpers of very locn! circulation whieh think that the pos 
sa grand thing, because it fs going to give them diserh 
their own advertisements o# against periodical ind who é 
with perfect, absolute frankness i would like to rend that, beca 
it is perfectly naive. 

“Mr. Gannxen. Just to be perfectly fair, all of then 
ing the zone system do not advoente tt on that ground 

“Me. Post. I think that is a fair statement 

“Mr. Garner, Many of them advocate it on the ground that itn 
fair dealing and justice and equity with the American people no bual- 
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ness in this country ought to be subsidized: that no business oucht to 
lean on the entire people for its prosperity; and you, by your argu 
ment, and these gentlemen this morning, have shown that you are 
leaning on the Government and the people, because if the Government 
should collect from you what it costs the Government to furnish these 
facilities for the transportaion of your publications, you would not be 
quite so prosperous as you are now.” 

Practically the whole of page 1899 is along this line, and then on 
page 1900 Is the following: 

“Mr. Crisp. I unfortunately did not hear all your former testimony, 
and you may have answered this question: Assuming that Congress 
feels like there should be some increase made in second-class postage 
rates, which would you prefer, a flat rate with a tax on all advertis- 
ing, or a zone rate, as is now the law? 

“Mr. Post. A flat tax of any kind. The objection to the zone rate 
is that it is a discriminatory rate against periodicals of national cir- 
culation, and their advertising pages or columns, in favor of periodicals, 
weeklies, or dailies of comparatively local circulation who, as_ this 
paper from which I have rend very plainly indicates, will be able to 
make a less charge for their advertising or subscriptions for the periodl- 
cals they name.”’ 

Mr. Neal, the treasurer of your i og fund, and who was placed 
upon the witness stand by you on July 12, even opposed the free-in- 
county circulation given to the local papers. His language as recorded 
on page 1860 of the hearings of July 12, 1918, is as follows: 

“Mr. Nea. Of course, you know the Government does carry free 
county mail at the present time. I do not know the principles upon 
which that action is based. I assume that it Is considered that the 
country newspapers are of sufficient value to the county residents to 
make it easy for him to get it in the county. But I have never fayored 
that absolutely free rate, personally. I speak now only in my individual 
capacity. I believe that a notnal charge should be made, but I 
believe, also—and in this I am stating the position of my organiza- 
tlon—that whatever charge is made should be on a flat-rate basis.” 

Mr. Neal follows this up on page 1861, and also on page 1871 of the 
hearings. Mr. Collins, of the Curtis Co., represented by you, also 
opposed giving the local papers free-in-county mailing privileges, I 
quote from his testimony before the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads in February, 1914, on page 63, the following: 

“The CruatrMAN. Right there, while you are on that county-paper 
business. Do you think that ought not to be free? 

“Mr. Cotuns. I think not; no, sir. Mr. Hughes, the chairman of 
the House committee, stated he did not think it ought to be free, and 
I think that is quite generally the opinion of the people who have 
looked into it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That it ought not to be free? 

“Mr. Cottins. That it ought not to be free.” 

Mr. Collins further criticized the free-in-county to the local papers 
in his testimony on pages 64 and 65 of the hearings. 

This testimony proves conclusively that your real purpose is to put 
the local papers out of competition with yours in the advertising field, 
in order that you might fall heir to the whole of it. The periodicals 
you represent are @arried through the mails an average distance of 
1,200 miles, while newspapers are carried an average of 255 miles. As 
this average includes all the big dailies, the average of the country 
paper would probably be less than 100 miles. Still you demand the 
right to transport your advertisements from New York to Texas at Gov- 
ernment expense for the same flat rate the local Texas papas would 
pe , In order that you might compete for business that of right should 

clcng to those local papers. Under this system, your publications have 
been reaping millions, while the loca! papers are struggling for a bare 
existence. In this connection it should be borne in mind that those 
local papers are continually engaged in the upbuilding of their respec- 
tive communities, and do advertising free of cost, that if carried in your 
publications would cost thousands of dollars. Your publications do 
nothing for the improvement of any particular community in which they 
circulate, 

You state that my letter contains so many inaccuracies that it ought 
to be submitted to the Ways and Means Committee. In reply will say 
that the manner in which that committee handled your propaganda em- 
braced in the little handbook entitled “ Readers’ Defense League” shows 
that its members are most competent to deal with such questions. As 
the incident seems to be fresh in your memory, it is evident that you 
have been impressed with the ability of that most important committee. 

You are very much mistaken in assuming that Mr. Kircnin admitted 
that the postage on the reading matter of magazines would be greater 
to the people of Texas than of New York and other eastern places. The 
hearings do not show ang ing of the kind. You know very well that 
the reading matter is under a flat rate in the new law, and is the same 
ull over the United States, 

Paragraph (4) of your letter contains the a: 

“ You state in conclusion and as an argument that the present postage 
charge on schoolbooks and Bibles—under post-office regulations and re- 
sulting from the laws passed by Congress itself-—is excessive.” 

Permit me to say in reply that my letter contained no statement to 
that effect when it passed into your possession. I have not seen it 
since, and can only take your word as to its present contents. The 
carbon copy in my possession is silent upon that point. However, under 
the old law Bibles and schoolbooks were under the “ zone” system and 
given a rate of $160 a ton from New York to San Francisco. At the 
same time many millions of pounds of advertising matter carried in the 
periodicals you represent, and consisting principally of such things as 
nidyertisements of talcum powder, swan down, tooth paste, cigarettes, 
and Pears soap, on account of their supposed superior educational value, 
were given a rate of only $20 per ton. 

Not only were those advertisements given that low rate to San Fran- 
cisco, but after reaching the Golden Gate they were taken for an 8,000- 
inile sea voyage without additional charge in order that they might 
take the place of schoolbooks in the education of the young Igorots and 
used instead of Bibles in-the conversion of the inhabitants of the Sulu 
Archipelago. Under the new law, which you condemn (and for the 
defeat of which the undisputed evidence before the Ways and Means 
Committee shows that oe expended more than $26,000 on your propa- 
ganda), the edueational and civilizing value of schoolbooks and Bibles 
is recognized, and the ultimate rate upon them to the eighth zone 
will be less than that on advertising matter. 

On pages 12 and 13 of the Httle booklet you sent out you give quota- 
tions from President Wilson at the time he was governor of New 


Jersey. You placed them under the heading: “ What dent Wilson 
Thought of the Vicious ‘Zone’ System.” Yet, all the language 
quoted, the “zone” system is not mentioned. I that the principal 


postal legislation under consideration at the time was aded be the 


flat increase from 1 to 2 cents per pound, as recommend 
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Hughes commission. By placing President Wilson’s language under 
false headlines you doubtless deceived a great many people temporarily 

If President Wilson was opposed to the “ zone” system, as you staic 
in the headlines, there is certainly nothing to indicate it in the lan 
guage quoted. in any event the present “zone” system was not {1 
contemplation at that time. This law puts nothing under the “ zono ” 
system except that portion which has been commercialized, and in this 
respect is entirely diffetent from x other “zone” law ever enacted 
and not waa iect to the criticisms that have been heretofore made of 
putting reading matter under zone rates. 

You stated in your propaganda that Lincoln abolished the “zone” 
system as applied to second-class mail in 1863. You also repeated this 
in your letter to me. In your ereny before the Ways and Mean 
Committee last June you labored for half a day in your efforts to show 
that Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson were all opposed to 
the “zone” system. You finally admitted that the only evidence you 
had as to Mr. Lincoln was the mere fact that he signed the bill abolish 
ing it, which you said was sufficient evidence that he was opposed to 
it. You were then reminded that President Wilson signed the pil! 
which reestablished it, but you contended that the rule would not work 
both ways. 

Now, all this claim about Washington and Lincoln is really amusing 
to anyone who will go to the trouble to look up the history of the 
question, Washington is really the father of the “ zone” gystem for 
second-class mail, It was established under his administration in 1792, 
when he signed the first act of Congress that placed magazines ani 
newspapers under a “zone” system of postal charges, in which the 
then limited area served by mail was divided into two zones—one 
under, the other over 100 miles. In the act of May 8, 1794, he ex- 
tended the system, creating a third zone for magazines as cont: 
distinguished from newspapers. By this act he recognized that maga 
zines were not entitled to the same mailing privileges that should je 
accorded to newspapers, a discrimination against the class of publica- 
er represent, that is not made in the present law, of which you 
complain. 

As to Mr. Lincoln, history fails to show that he ever had anything 
to do with the question of the “zone” system as applied to second 
class mail. There is no record that he either advocated or condemned 
it, nor did he ever sign any law abolishing it, as claimed by you. The 
act of 1863, of which you speak, did nothing more with second-class 
mail than to slightly reduce the rates, that class having been taken 
out of the “ zone’’ system nine years before Mr. Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated. The act of March 8, 1851, seems to be the last law regulating 


the rates by zones on second-class matter, and these zones were 
abolished by the act of August 30, 1852, when Mr. Fillmore was 
President. 

Mr. period when the most 


Lincoln's administration was duties a 
bitter sectional feeling prevailed, and whilst I am from the section 
where the feeling against him was the most bitter, yet, in behalf of his 
memory, I respectfully submit that he is not guilty of the act with 
which vou charge him.» I am, 
Yours, very: truly, 

J. J. MANSFIELD. 


Act of March 4, 1917, Granting Pensions te Certain Texas 
Volunteers Who Defended the Fri vier of Texas. 
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¥ 


0 
HON. THOMAS lL. 
OF TEXAS, 
In tee House or Representatives, 


Monday, Jantiary 20, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, the act of Mareh 4, 1917, grant- 
ing pensions, among others, to certain Texas volunteers and sur- 
viving widows of such volunteers who defended the frontier of 
Texas against certain Indian depredations, provides : 

That when there is no record of service or payment for same in the 
War Department or Treasury Department the applicant may establish 
the service by satisfactory evidence from the muster rolls on file in the 
several State or Territorial archives, 

Unfortunately for Texas, when the State capitol burned 2 
number of years ago some of these particular muster rolls and 
evidence establishing this service were destroyed by fire. How- 
ever, such rolls and evidence which survived the fire from time 
to time during the past eight months have been sent to the 
Pension Department here in Washington by the adjutant gen- 
eral of Texas for direct inspection. : 

Commissioner Saltzgaber lately appointed a special commitice 
of experts out of the Pension Department to pass on this evi- 
dence, and such committee has filed its report, showing the par- 
ticular organizations in Texas which come within the provisions 
of the act of March 4, 1917, and which do not, and the reasons 
therefor, as follows: 

Report op Committee To Hon. G. M. SALTZGApEeR, COMMISSIONER, 
BuRgAU OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. CoMMISSIONER: In compliance with your request of the 3ist 
ultimo, your committee has considered the ae status unde: 
the act of March 4, 1917, of the surviv officers and enlisted men of 
the Texas volunteers who served in defense of the frontier of that 
State against Indian depredations from January 1, 185%, to January 
1, 1861, inclusive, and from 1866 to. 1877, inclusive, conclusions 
being based ay examination of the different muster rolls, reports 


BLANTON, 


from the Auditor for the War Department, and historical facts glean: 
from the old papers accompanying said mustey rolls and the history of 
the State of Texas, 
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Following will be found a detailed statement of the service of the 
various organizations, classified by years, with the recommendation 
of your committee as to the status for pensionable purposes of each 
organtzation : : 

1859 (prior to November 15). 

Rangers (four companies) and mounted volunteers (one company). 

Capt. W. R. Henry's company rangers. Mustered in June 19, 1859. 
State not reimbursed by United States. Recommendation: Reject. 
The omy muster roll on file in the State ar-hives relating to this com- 
pany fails to show the period of service rendered. is 

Lieut. William N. P. Marlin’s company rangers. July 15, 1858, to 
‘April 4, 1859. State was not reimbursed, by United States. Recom- 
mendation : Admit, provided service of 30 days in 1859 is shown. 

Capt. John Williams's company rangers. November 2, 1858, to 

June 16, 1859. State not reimbursed by United States. Recommenda 
tion: Withhold action pending determination of character of service 
n 1859. 
, Capt. J. S. Ferd’s second company rangers. November 10, 1858, 
to May 10, 1859. Siate was reimbursed by United States. Recom- 
mendation : Admit, proyided service of 30 days in 1859 is shown. (Pen- 
sionable under act of May 30, 1908, also.) 

Capt. William G. Tobin’s company meunted volunteers. October 18, 

State not reimbursed by United States. 
Recommendation : Reject. Less than 30 days’ service. 


1859, to November 3, 1859. 
November, 1859—1860—Cortinas War. 
Mounted volunteers (five companies) and rangers (four companies). 


Capt. H. W. Berry's company mounted volunteers. November 10, 
1859, to December 20, 1859. ; 
First Sergt. A. C. Hill's detachment mounted voluntecrs. December 


30,-1859, to February 1, 1860. 

Capt. Andrew Herron's company mounted volunteers. 
1859, to January 1, 1860. 

Capt. G. J. Hampton’s company mounted volunteers. 


November 18, 


November 26, 


1859, to January 1, 1860. 

Capt. Peter Tomlinson’s company mounted volunteers. January 2, 
1860, to ——. 

Lieut. Joseph Walker’s company rangers. November 80, 1859, to 
January 20, 1860. 

Capt, Charles Lovenskiold’s company rangers (Walker mounted 
rifles). November 22, 1859, to ———. 


Capt. John Donelson’s company rangers. November 5, 1859, to De- 
cember 10, 1859. 
Capt. Jehn 8, Ford’s third company rangers. 


May 17, 1860. 


January 20, 1860, to 


Recommendation: Reject. Service wholly against Mexican ma- 
rauders. For history ‘“ Cortinas War,” see Wooten’s History of Texas, 
volume 2, page 351. 

1860. 

Minute men (11 companies) and mounted rangers (12 companies). 

Lieut. Lon Price’s company minute men. March 20, 1860, to 
June 19, 1860, 

Lieut. James H. Brown's company minute men. April 5, 1860, to 
June 6, 1860. 

Lieut. F. B. Gentry’s detachment minute men. March 20, 1860, to 
June 20, 1860. 

Lieut. Moses Hughes's company minute men. March 21, 1860, to 


June 24, 1860. 

Lieut. Stephen F. Jones's detachment minute men. 
to August 29, 1860. 

Lieut. F. W. Fauntleroy’s detachment minute men. 


March 26, 1860, 


March 16, 1860, 


to —— (90 days’ service). 

Lieut. W. Charles Lewis's detachment minute men. April 4, 1860, 
to June 15, 1860 

Lieut, Jehn Scanland’s detachment minute men. April 7, 1860, to 


June 6, 1860. State not reimbursed by United States. 
Recommendation: Admit. Rolls show service against Indians. 
Lieut. Allison Nelson’s company minute men. March 12, 1860, to 

State not reimbursed by United States. Recommendation: 
Only muster roll relating to company on file in State archives 

eriod of service. 

March 


iley Wood’s company minute men. 

Lieut, John H. Cochran’s detachment minute men. March 
to May 27, 1860. State not reimbursed by United States. 

Recommendation: Withhold action pending determination of charac- 
ter of service. 

Capt. Ed. Burleson’s company mounted rangers. 
to September 7, 1860. 

Capt. William M. Wood’s company mounted rangers. 
to Oetober 16, 1860. 

Capt. Nicholas H. Darnell’s company mounted rangers. 
1860, to Angust 13, 1860. 

Capt. T. J. Johnson's company mounted rangers. 
November 10, 1860. 

There is also a field and staff roll of Col. M. T. Johnson's regiment 
mounted rangers. March 17, 1860, to January 1, 1861. 

State not reimbursed by United States. 

Recommendation: Admit. Rolls show service against Indians. 

Cage. Wy: ke neareee's company mounted rangers. January 14, 
1860, to October 18, 1860. 

Lieut. Robert M. White’s company mounted rangers. 
1860, to Jume 29, 1860. 

Capt. John H. Conner’s company mounfed rangers. 
to May 5, 1860. 

Lieut. Robert Ballantyne’s company mounted rangers. 
1860, te July 3, 1860, 

State not reimbursed by United States. 

Recommendation: Withhold action pending determination of char- 


acter of service. 
Capt. L, 8. Ross's company mounted rangers. October 17, 1860, 
Recommendation: Reject. 


y on file in State archives 


April 12, 1860, 


Reject. 
fails to show 

Lieut. W. 
June 4, 1860 


5, 


1860, to 


7 
ai, 


1860, 


January 30, 1860, 
April 10, 1860, 


April 14, 


April 21, 1860, to 


February 20, 
January 20, 1860, 


March 29, 


to ——., 

State not reimbursed by United States. 
e only muster roll relating to this compan 

fails to show iod of service. 


% per 
Capt. John Salmon’s detachment mounted rangers. 


to May 1 . 
Capt. G. 8. Fitshugh’s company mounted rangers. 1860. 
Ly Erasmus Frandtzen's detachment mounted rangers. 
1860, to June 19, 1860. 
. State not reimbursed by United States, 


' 


March 24, 
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Reeommendation: Reject. No muster rolls relat: t at ‘ 

pani ) ein St arch 
186. ’ 
Minute men (2 cos ypanies). 

Capt. L. L. Tackitt’s first company minute men October 20. 1866, 
to June 22, 1866 (Note.—-Auditor reports Ind Sur. 13876, L. I Packitt 
(captain) last paid to include Jan. 23, 1866.) 

Capt. John Teague’s company minute men. October 13. 1865. to 
(Note Auditor reports company paid for 25 days’ service from Oct. 20, 
1865, only.) ; 

Recommendation: Reject Actual service in 1866 for which State 
was reimbursed by United States was less than 80 days 

August, 1870, to Junc, 1871 
Frontier forces (14 compank 

Capt. Pranklin Jones’s Company A. August 25, 1870 »N il, 
1870 

Capt. A. H, Cox’s Company IB September 8, 1870. to May 31, 1871 

Capt. John W. Sansom’s Company CC, August 25, 1870, to May 31, 
1871 

Capt. John R. Kelso’s Company D. September 10, 1870, to February 2, 
1871 

Capt. H. J. Richarz’s Company E. September 9, 1870, to June If 
1871. 

Capt. D. P. Baker’s Company F. November 5, 1870, to June 15, 1871. 

Capt. C. G. Falcon’s Company G. October 8, 1870, to Le r $l, 
1870 (Lieut. Heinemann commanding). 

Capt. Bland Chamberlain's Company Li November 15, 1870, to I 
ary 28, 1871. 

Capt. James M. Hunter's Company I (substitute Lieut. W. W. Jon 
Company). September 12, 1870, to January 24, 1871 

Capt. Jacob M. Harrell’s Company K. September 16, 1870, to Febru 
ary 20, 1871. 

Capt. H. R. Von Biberstein’s Company L (became Company G, Jan, 
1, 1871). October 10, 1870, to May 31, 1871. 

Capt. Gregorio Garcia's Company N (became Company D, Mar. 1, 
1871) September 1, 1870, to June 15, 1871. 

Capt. Peter Kieid’s Company O (became Company HU, Mar. 1, 1571 
October 31, 1870, to May 31, 1871. 

Capt. James M. Swisher’s Company FP. September 6, 1870, to Febru 


ary 6, 1871. 
State was reimbursed by United States 









Recommendation: Admit. Force was raised for the protection of the 
frontier under act of State legislature approved June 13, 1870, ‘‘ for the 
purpose of following and chastising any marauding bands of hostile 
Indians, or for the purpose of carrying out any other measures that 
may contribute to the better security of the frontier.” 

January, 1871. 
State Guards (one company). 
Capt. E. H. Napier’s Company UW. January 10, 1871, to January 24, 
871. Recommendation: Reject. Less than 30 days’ service 
1871 (October and November) 
Provisional State Troops (five companies) 

Capt. Samuel J. Williams's Company A (detachment). October 9, 
1871, to November 13, 187i 

Capt. John D. Wood’s Company) October 9, 1871, to November 13 
1871. 

Lieut. Joseph C, Fisher's Cempany C, Third Regiment October 9, 
1871, to November 18, 1871. 

State not reimbursed by United States 

Recommendation: Withhold action in these three companies pending 
determination of character of services rendered. 

Capt. James Snowball’s Company. October 13, 1871, to October 20, 
1871. os 

Col. A. B. Hall's detachment. October 13, 1871, to October 20, 1871 

State not reimbursed by United States. 

Recommendation: Reject Less than 30 day service rendered by 
these two companies. 

I j 
Minute men (23 compan ) 

Company A, Blanco County. 1872-73 

Company B, Wise County. March 2, 1872-October 31, 1873 

Company B, Kendall County. 1872-1874 

Company D, Comanche County. 1872-1574 

Company BE, Kerr County. 15872-1874 

Company F, Gillespie County. 1872-1874 

Company G. Brown County. 1872-1874. 

Company I, Cooke County. 1872-73 

Company K, Bandera County 1872-73 

Company L. Coleman County. 1872-1874 

Company M, Lampasas County. 1872-1874 

Company N, San Saba County. 1872-1874 

Company O, Burnet County. 1872-73. 

Company P, Parker County. 1872-73 

Company Q, Liano County. 1872-1874. 

Company R, Mason County. 1872-1874. 

Company 8, Jack County. 1872-73 

Company T, Palo Pinto County. 1872-73 

Company U, Montague County. 1872-73. 

Company V, Medina County. 1872-73. 

Company X, Maverick County. 1872-73. 

Company Z, Erath County. 1872-1874. 

Jones’s company, No, 4, Callahan County. 1873-74. 


State was reimbursed by United States. 

Recommendation: Admit. Organized under act of State legislature of 
November 25, 1871, *‘ for the protection of the frontier from the raids 
of Indians and other marauding parties.”” (Amended by act of June 2, 


1873.) 

Note: Nineteen rolls show service against Indians, and while rolis 
of the other four companies fail to show service against Indians, said 
companies were raised in counties adjoining those in which Indians 
shown active. 

November, 1873-7}. 
Rangers (8 companies). 
Capt. W. C. McAdams’s company. Palo Pinto County Rangers. De- 


cember 13, 1873, to April 13, 1674. 
Capt. W. L. Hunter’s company. 
24, 1873, to March 29, 1874. 


Parker County Rangers. December 








70 


ee 





Capt. G. W. Campbell's company. De 
cember 13, 1873, to February 18, 1874 

Capt. M. KR, Green's company: Comanche County Rangers. January 
17, 1874, to February 17, 1874. 

Capt. J, G. Conneli's Company C. Brown and 
Rangers. January 6, 1874, to March G, 1874, 

Capt, A. C, Tackitt's company. 
1874, to February 14, 1874, 

Capt. 8. W. Kaatin's Company, Jack County Rangers. 
1873, to April 8, 1874. 

“apt, G. W. Stevens's Company, Wise County Rangers 
1878, to March 26, 1874. 

State was relmbursed by United States 

Recommendation: Withhold action pending Cetermination of charae- 
ter of service rendered, 

September, 1874 (Indianola Rapedition.) 
Galveston County Troops (two companies). 

Capt, Nicholas Weekes’s Company Lone Star Rifles Militia, 
21. 1874, to September 27, 1874. 

Lieut. J, M. Forshey’a Company, Washington Guards, 
1874, to September 27, 1874. 

Recommendation: Reject. Service less than 80 days, and not in 
defense of the frontier against Indlan depredations. 

(Companies were acting as escort to one “ Bill Taylor” to attend 
trial at Indlanola, Tex.) 


Montague County Rangers. 


Ban Saba County 


Young County Rangers. January 6, 
December 8, 


November 26, 


September 


September 21, 


1875-1878. 
Frontier Battalion (six companies), 

Company A, May 26, 1874, to February 28, 1878, Commanding of- 
cera: Capt. J, Kk, Waller, May 26, 1874, to October 4, 1874 ; Lieut. J. W. 
Millican, October 5, 1874, to December 23, 1874; Lieut, J, T. Wilson, De- 
cember 28, 1874, to April 30, 1875; Lieut, Ira Long, September 1, 1875, 


to August 31, 1876; Lieut. J. M, Denton, September 1, 1876, to Novem- 
ber 80, 1876; Capt, Neal Coldwell, December 1, 1876, to February 
28, 18758 

Company 1, May 16, 1874, to February 28, 1878, Commanding offi- 
cere: Capt, G. W. Stevens, May 16, 1874, to December 26, 1874; Lieut. 


Ira Long, December 26, 1874, to June 10, 1875; Lieut. G. W, Stevens, 
June 10, 1875, to September 1, 1875; Lieut, G, H, Hamiiton, Septem- 
ber 1, 1875, to September 80, 1876; Lieut, G, W. Campbell, October 1, 


1476, to February 28, 1878. 

Company 8, May 5, 1874, to - , 1878. Commanding officers: 
Capt, BE Ikard, May 5 i874 to December 29, 1874; Lieut. L, P. 
Beavert, December 29, 1874, to March 81, 1875; Capt. J, C. Sparks, 
September 21, 1876, to November 30, 1877; Lieut. G, W. Arrington, No- 
vember 80, 18T7, to ———m, IRIS, 

Company 1), May 25, 1874, to February 28, 1878. Commanding off 
cera: Capt. C. R, Perry, May 25, 1874, to December 9, 1874; Lieut. D. 
W. Koberts, December D, 1874, to August 81, 1876; Lieut. I, M, Moore, 
Neptember 1, 1876, to September 28, 1877; Capt. Db. W. Roberts, Sep- 
tember 20, 1877, to February 28, 1878. 

Company 1K, May 5, 1874, to ——-, 1878. Commanding officers: Capt. 
w.J. Maltby, May 5, 1874, to December 18, 1874; Lieut. B. 8. Foster, 
December 15, 1874, to June 10, 1877; Lieut, N, O. Reynolds, September 
J, 1877, to . 1878, 

Company FP, June 4, 1874, to February 28, 1878. 
cova: Capt. Neal Coldwell, June 4, 1874, to August 
Neal Coldwell, Auguat 31, 1875, to August 31, 1876; 
September 1, 1876, to -——, 1878. 

State was reimbursed by United States, 

Recommendation: Admit, Organized under act of State legislature 
approved June 10, 1874, “For the protection of the fronticr of the 
State of Texas against the invasion of hostile Indians, Mexicans, or 
other marauding or thieving parties,” and the State was reimbursed by 
the United States for the actual period of service rendered, 

Counties in which these companies were orpanreed were not on the 
Mexican border and, moreover, as a matter of history, were eubrerced 
to Indian raids from 1874 to 1877, inclusive, (See Wooten's History 
of Texas, vol. 1, pp, 739, 740, and 782; also vol. 2, pp. 357 to 859, 
inclusive.) 


Commanding of- 
81, 1875: Lieut, 
Lieut, Pat Dolan, 


187) 1878, 
Volunteer Militia, subsequently Special State Troops (two companics). 


Capt, L. W, MeNelly's yroingson County Company Volunteer Militia, 

, 1874, to May 31, 1876 ecame Capt. L. 1, McNelly'’s Company 

Spectal State Troops July 26, 1876, to January 81, 1877. 
reimbursed by United States, 

Recommendation; Reject. Entire service of McNelly's company was 

rendered against Mexican bandits, cattle thieves, and robbers, as shown 

by Wooten's History of Texas, volume 2, pages 350, 858, and 859; also 


State was 


by the statements of the following claimants: C. T. Allen, Ind. Sur, 
11278; W. I’. Alderson, Ind, Sur, 18776; C. M, Littleton, Ind, Sur. 
14°40 

Ijeut. J. Lee Hall's Company Special State Troops. January, 1877, 
to , STS. State not relmbursed by United States, Recommenda- 
tion: Reject \uditor reports State not reimbursed for service of this 
company, for reason “ no evidenee of active service tn the fleld.” 

1877-1878. 
ll Paso trouble, 

Lieut. J. B ‘Tays'’s detachment, Company C, Volunteer Battalion, 
November 10, 1877, to Pebruary, 1878, State not reimbursed by United 
States for service during above period, Recommendation: Reject. 
Service was not rendered In defense of the frontier against Indian 


depredations (Bee Kx 
service of this company.) 
Where the State has been reimbursed by the United States for the 
service rendered the period for which the individual was paid, as shown 
by the records of the office of the Auditor for the War Department, 
will be accented as the period of his actual service, 
Respectfully submitted, 


Doc. 08, 45th Cong., 2d sess., for history of 


A. J. Waastarr, 
8. A, Cuppy. 
CALVIN NEILSON, 
Bh. J, Hoy. 

Bb. Quackrnuusn, 


Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that the provisions of this act 
are not broad enough to inelude the mounted volunteers and 
rangers of 1859 and 1860 who served against Mexicans and not 
Indians; Tackitt's Company of Minute Men, who were paid for 


HON. 
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more than 30 days’ service in 1865—a year not covered by the 
provisions of the act—but for less than 80 days In 1866; anu 
McNelly's Washington County Company, which served agains: 
Mexican bandits, cattle thieves, and robbers, and not against 
Indians, 

I sincerely hope that this Congress will so amend this act as 
to include the above, and also to permit of parol proof to estal- 
lish service where the muster rolls have been destroyed by fire. 

That portion of the act relating to Texas is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of a» 
act entitled “An act granting pensions to survivors of the ladiau 
wars "—- 


And so forth— 


be, and the same are hereby, extended from the date of the passage of 
this act to the surviving officers and enlisted men of the Texas volun 
teers who served in defense of the frontier of that State against Indian 
depredations from January 1, 1850, to January 1, 1861, inclusive, and 
from the year 1866 to the year 1877, inclusive; * * the cam 
paign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes tn Kansas, Colo 
rado, Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico in 1874 and 1875: 
* * © and also to include the surviving widows of sald officers ani 
enlisted men who shall have married sald survivor prior to the passa). 
of this act: Provided, That such widows have not remarried: Provide 
further, That this act shall extend also to the surviving officers ani 
enlisted men of the organization known as Tyler's Rangers, recru\to' 
at Black Hawk, Colo,, 1864, for services against the Indians: Provideu 
further, That | any certain one of the sald campaigns did not cover « 
period of 30 days the provisions of thié act shall apply to those who 
served during the entire period of sald campaign: Provided furtic:, 
That where there is no record of cnlistment or muster into the servic 
of the United States in any of the wars mentioned tn this act, tho 
record of pay by the United States shall be accepted as full and sali: 
factory proof of such enlistment and service; And provided furti +, 
That all contracts heretofore made between the beneficiaries under (hi. 
act and pension attorneys and claim agents are hereby declared null aid 
void, 

Sec, 2. That the riod of service performed by beneficiaries under 
this act shall be determined by reports from the records of the Wa: 
Department, where there is such a record, and by the reports from tie 
records of the Treasury Department mowing payment by the United 
States where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster Into (ho 
United States military service: Provided, That when there is no record 
of service or payment for same in the War Department or Treasury 
Department, the applicant may establish the service by satisfacio: 
evidence from the muster rolls on file in the several State or Territoris! 
archives: And provided further, That the want of a certificate of dis 
charge shall not deprive any applicant of the benefits of this act. 





Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tur Hovusr or Represenrarives, 
Wednesday, January 22, 1919. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I greatly regret that the House «ii! 
not see fit te adopt the rule making’in order that provision jn 
this bill which provides for the purchase or erection of sui: 
uble embassies and legation buildings in the principal capitals 
of the world and consular buildings at the principal ports of 
China. 

Some years ago we entered upon the policy of building such 
buildings. The distinguished governor of my State, Gov. Low- 
den, when he was a Member of the House, introduced and wis 
instrumental in securing the passage of an act known as (hc 
Lowden Act, which became a law on the 17th of Februnry, 
1911, during the short session of the Sixty-first Congress, lis 
bill authorized the Secretary of State to acquire in forelsn 
countries sites and buildings for the use of diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments of the United States and to alter, repair, 
and furnish such buildings. It provided that not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be expended for these purposes in any one year 
and that not to exceed $150,000 shall be expended in any onc 
place. Now, this bill passed the House on the 17th day of 
February, 1911, under a suspension of the rules, whick neces- 
sitates a two-thirds vote. The vote was more than this, hovw- 
ever, the ayes being 141 and the noes 89. While there wis « 
demand for the yeas and nays, yet there were not a sufficient 
number of Members opposed to it to secure such a vote, 

All this clearly indicates that the House was exceedinely 
favorable at that time toward the establishment of diplomatic 
and consular buildings, and if it had an opportunity to vote at 
this time for this provision, after reasonable debate, when a!! 
the facts could be brought to the attention of the Members, | 
feel confident that the provision would carry, beeause it is « 
reasonable proposition and in continuation of work already 
begun. It simply provides that an appropriation of $3,000,0C) 














be expended In the purchase and establishment of embassies 
in the most important capitals of Burepe, with a limitation of 
$250,000 at each place, but in cities containing a million or more 
inhabitants the limit of cost shall be $500,000, 

This, as it will be seen, modifies the Lowden Act so far as re 
lates to this appropriation of $3,000,000 and allows the estab- 
lishment of these buildings at an increased cost, inasmuch as 
it is impossible at a cost of $150,000 at each place to purchase 
or establish suitable embassies or legations in the principal 
capitals of Europe, ‘This has been carefully investigated by the 
State Department, and real estate values have been found to 
be too high to come within the limitation, which will have to be 
raised if our country provides its own buildings in the fore 
most capitals, 

Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Spain, and 
Russia own their embassies in almost all the principal capitals 
of Europe. Some of the foreign countries, as is well known, 
have very fine embassies here, and it is the duty of Congress 
io provide for our ambassadors and ministers In such a way 
ns will comport with the rank and dignity of the country which 
ihey represent, 

We have been too parsimonious in our appropriations for the 
Consular and Diplomatic Service, We do not pay our am 
bassadors enough. We have forced them to pay out most of 
their salaries in renting suitable residences, which ought to be 
provided by our own Government, It is safe to say that nearly 
every ambassador who has gone abroad in recent years has been 
obliged to spend a great deal more than his salary, and in many 
causes two or three times as much. It is a singular thing that the 
salaries of our ambassadors to the countries of Great Britain, 
i‘rance, Germany, and Russia were fixed by law at $17,500 
44 years ago by the act of March 8, 18Ti-—copy of which is 
hereby submitted in a letter addressed to me by the Director 
of the Consular Service-—-and has never yet been changed. We 
have Increased the salaries of everybody else that I can recall 
since them-—iIn some cases more than once. We have increased 
ihe salaries of Members of Congress, Federal judges, and Jus 
tices of the Supreme Court, the Vice President, and President, 
but the salaries of our ambassadors to these four great 
tries remain the same. 

No one ¢an afford to take these positions, whatever may be his 
ability, unless he is a millionaire or a man of large means, 


comb 


\ir, Willlam J. Bryan, speaking of this condition In our 
Dinlomatie Service, sald: 
it js not in harmony with our theory of government to have an 


important branch of the public service open to rich men only, and that 
ix the case under the present system, No poor man can afford to accept 
an appointment as an American minister or ambassador to any of the 
principal countries of Kurope, and as the years go by the expenses of 
ihe diplomatic residences will become greater as the value of urban 
property Increases, * * * Onur Government ought to be in a posal 
ilon to seleet from the whole citizen body those most competent for the 
work to be intrusted to them, and it goes without saying that efficiency 
in publie service is not measured by the amount of money which an 
oficial has elther Inherited or accumulated. 


Mr, Bryan further says: 


The standing of our Nation abroad demands that our ambassadors 
and ministers shall live in a style in keeping with our ideas, and ex 
itravagance is as offensive as parsimony. By owning its own embassy 
buildings our Government can regulate the standard of living and enter 
tainment of those who represent it at foreign courts. There is no 
doubt that our Nation must ultimately come to this plan, and the sooner 
it adopts it the better, 


Mr. Taft, while he was President, in an address which he 


delivered before the National Board of Trade in 1910, made 
this statement: 
We boast ourselves a democratic country We say that there is no 


place within the gift of the people to which we may not select the 
most humble inhabitant, providing he be fit to discharge its duty, and 
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vet we have an arrangement which makes it absolutely [mpossible for | 


anyone but a millionaire to occupy the highest diplomatic ports, 

Now, I ask you whether that is consistency; whether it is not the 
purest kind of demagogy? By demagogy I mean the advancement of nn 
orgument which seema to be in favor of democracy, but which, when It 
actually works out, ia In favor of plutocracy. 

It should be the immediate duty of Congress to first provide 
its diplomats and ministers with suitable salaries; and, second, 
to provide for embassies and legation bulldings and consular 
buildings at important posts. 

Diplomacy is just now playing a great and Important part 
in the settlement of the world’s condition and advancement, 
nore so than ever before in the history of the human race, and 
it is exeeedingly important that our Government should be 
cenerous and liberal enough to maintain our reputation abroad 
in our Diplomatic and Consular Service upon such a high and 
dignified plane as will be commensurate with our great inter- 
osts and our position and influence among the nations. 

In conclusion, I desire to call attention to the letter of the 
Acting Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Which fully explains our situation; 
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STaATH DRrarTMENT 
Waeht fon, Januar 
rhe SECRETARY or THe TREASURY 
Sin | have the honor to request that ye wi transmit to Cong ‘ 
the following item of appropriation 
When the estimates for the appropriation for forelen Intercour 
the next fiscal year were being prepared, jt was not known how lon 
the war would continue, and thus it did not appear to be of imme- 
diate importinee to lay before Congre 1 recommendation In regard 
to the housing of American diplomatic representatives abroad Now 
that an armistice has fortunately been gned and the end of the wa 
in in aight it seema fitting that thi Ubject should be taken up w 
out further delay and consideration be given to the deatrabiiity of er 
hanecing the prestige of our diplomatic missto: ind equipping ft) i 
for the important work which they will henceforth have 4o do 
It is well known that for many vear the American ambassadors 
and ministers have been at a wretched di nin Not 
quently there have been no appropriately furnished partment 
houses avallable In some caplials it ha been imp ible 1 flod 
apartments or houses, furnished or unfurnished titable for t 
dence of a diplomatic representative Prequentiy, tf aultabl 
have been found they have been situated In a part of the etty 
from the residences of other diplomatic representative from } 
publle offices, and from the people with whom close relations mu 
maintained, Moreover, the finding and fitting and furnishing of 
able quartera has been a great burden both In trouble and exp ’ 
the representatives and a great loss to the United States in time u 
should have been devoted to public duties and the cultivation of pro; 
relations with the people of the countries to which the representat 
were accredited, Furthermore, the fact that the diplomatic representa 
tives of other nations have been paid larger tluries and enabled > 
live In dignified and even luxurious residences owned by thelr Gover: 
mente has proved a serious embarrasement to the representat 
the United Stat« who have been denied tho idvantage ind ha 
thus suffered in prestige and effectiveness 
In this relation it may be profitable to consider for a moment 
minner in which foreign government have provided for thet 
nentative in thi country not only in regurd to house burt tine i 
regard to lark for the two are clos@ys elated ind at th 
time to note the contrast with the provision made by the United St 
for its representatives 
In vddition to paying a salary of 850,000 a year, Great Nritale 
early acquired for her representative a house which has long been « 
of the tandmark of the National Capital tt | to be regretted th 
relatively few of the residents of the British capttal would know wher: 
to find the American Embassy oO frequently has it been changed f t 
house to house with each new ambasendor, and vet one-twentleth ' 
per ent of the value of our export to th (nited Kingdom for the 
year 1017 would enable the United tutes to wequlre 1 moat ital 
home for it# ambassador in London 
France, with « population of approximately 89,000,000, alehe te 
he at present owns ho home in Washington for her ambassador, pays 
the full rent of a sultable residence and makes an allowance for ents 
talnment expenses and provides a salary of approximately 855.000 « 
year but her sister Republic, the United States, notwithatanding its 
110,000,000 of population, and enormous wealth, and exports of mot 
than a billlon dollars’ worth of merchandise to France tn 1017, } 
been unwilling to pay its ambassador to that Republic more than 
$17,500 a year and to provide a residence for him in the Prench capital 
Italy, with only 42,000,000 people, Is much more generous than the 
United States, for she not only provides her ambassador in Washington 
with a residence but also with expenses for entertainment and a sal 
of $25,000 bealdes 
The Republics of Argentina and Chile, with pepulationa of appr 
mately 8,500,000 and 4,000,000, reepectively, pay thelr ambassador 
in Washington $22,000 a year and provide residences bealde that 
of the Argentine ambassador being owned by his Government Ihe 
American ambassador in none of the foregoing countries la furnished 
with a residence or entertainment allowances and the salary is onty 
$17,500 a year In Japan, however, the Untted States own the 
embassy (as it does in Constantinople), but even there the ambasaa 
dor, with his salary of $17,500, is not so well provided for a he 
Japanese ambassador in Washington, who receives in salary nel 
allowances $24,000 a year and expenses of entertainment as well ‘ 
house rhe population of Japan | 16 800,000 
It will be inatructive also to compare the provision made by a few 
forelen Governments for their minister in Washington with that mack 
by the United Btates for ite miniater abroad (China has long ownedl 
un handsome residence for her minister In thi elt rhe United 
Siates also owns ite legation building in VPeking hut the Clitenc 
minister receives a salary of $20,000 a ir with allowances for enter 
talnment while the American minister in Veking in paid only $12,000 
i; a veut 
Cuba, with a population of 2,000,000, pays her minister in Washing 
ton $21,600 a year and hase recently erected a very handsome legation 
| building The United Btates now owns a legation in Habana, but it 
pays ite minister only $12,000 « year, with no allowances for enter 
tainment Norway, Sweden, and Denmark all provide their ministers 
here with residences, although they are not owned by the Gover 
ments, and pay salaries of from $12,000 to $20,000 a year, while t! 
United States makes no provision for residences for ite ministers tn 
those countries and pays salaries of only $10,000 per annum 
Thus it will be seen that in respect to salary and renidence t) 
American diplomatic representatives are, a4 a rule, at a serious a 
advantage with their foreign colleague Not only do they suffer 
of time, effort, and money in procuring residences and offic but 
suffer the more serious loss of prestige and dignity through the | 
fixed residences, which results in frequent changes of location and 
sionally in enforced residence in unsuitable places, a condition 
contrast with that affecting the representatives of other grea 
who have comfortable homes provided by their Government 
Congress has long since acknowledged the wisdom « 
embassy, legation, and consulate buildings and ha mince i 
appropriations which have resulted In the acquinition « ! 
for the embassy in Turkey, the legations in Cuba and Costa Kica, aud 
aleao for the consulate general at Shanghal the Lowden Act of I 
ruary 17, 1011, authorizing the Secretary ot tate to acquire veh 
sites and buildings as might be appropriated for by Congre wits 
intended to provide for the ystematic acquisition of uilding fOr 
the majority of our mission ind consulates, but, unfortunately, ho 
progress has been made under the act, owlng to the lack of nece ary 
appropriations, The fallure to make ippropriations under that act 
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has In the main been due to the provision limiting the expenditure 
nt any one peace to $150,000, a sum under present conditions entirely 
inadequate for the purchase of embassy or legation or even consular 
premises at any except the small and relatively unimportant capitals, 
it would be most unwise to make pereasece unless the property so 
nequired should compare well with that owned by other Goveroments. 
it can not be presumed, for example, that the people of this country 
woukl approve of the purchase of an American embassy bullding in 
Yaris for $150,000, knowing at the time that the British Government 
owns there a property valued at $1,500,000; Germany, nearly 
$700,000; Austria-Hungary, perhaps, $1,000,000; and Italy nearly 
$400,000, 

This subject has now become one of great urgency. The United 
States has emerged from the war with a new place among the nations, 
a prestige of which she must in the future be very jealous and oa re- 
sponsibility In international affairs to which she must be deeply sensi 
tive, It is believed that no reasonable effort should he spared to 
“advance the oue and insure the wise discharge of the other. Indeed 
the future of this country and the success of its foreign commerce and 
shipping make it imperative that our prestige and the effectiveness of 
our diplomacy be kept at the highest possible standard, It must not be 
overlooked that where diplomacy is successful commerce grows; where 
diplomacy is ‘neficient, American commercial enterprises abroad suf- 
fer; that great prestige and diplomatic effectiveness go hand in hand, 
and that we can not have the one without inevitably acquiring the other. 

In order to attaln these ends, better acquaintance and tnderstanding 
is fundamental, and the acquisition of suitable buildings for our em- 
bassies and legations would be an important step toward that closer 
acquaintance and understanding; one that would carry conviction to 
the people of foreign countries of the genuineness of our proffers of 
friendship, ‘There could hardly be a more appropriate beginning to the 
work of reconstruction than tho prompt adoption of a comprehensive 
plan for acquiring suitable residences and offices for the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of this Government abroad, 

It is diMecult to believe that the people of the United States wish 
their ambassador in Paria, for examen, to be dependent upon his 
private fortune for a residence in which to represent them. Nor 
can one feel that the spirit of the United States will much longer 
be patient with a policy that makes private fortune more important 


than ability and culture a@ a primary qualification of American 
diplomatic representatives. It is believed that if the people of this 
country were to express their conviction upon this subject they 


would be found to be in favor of such appropriate and dignified and 


yet not lavish housing of their representatives everywhere abroad 
as would clearly place them upon an equality with their foreign 
colleagues, Nothing less than this would seem consistent with the 


uims of the people of this country or with the full protection of their 
material interests, 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that during the present session of 
Congress there be adopted a definite program for the expenditure of a 
specified sum annually for the acguisition of embassy and legation 
buildings at the principal capitals of the world and consulate buildin 
at the sume. orts of the Far Hast, and that the Secretary of State 
be given authority to acquire, as soon as may advantageously be done 
suitable bulidings or options upon appropriate sites not in excess of 
a total expenditure, during the next fiscal year, of $3,000,000, This 
amount would at least provide the United States with homes for its 
diomatts representatives at the capitals of the principal nations 
with which it has been associated in the war, and would prove not 
only highly advantageous to American prestige in those capitals, but 
alao @ licate compliment to the nations as well, The amount men- 
thoned would also make possible the acquisition of buildings for the 
consulates at Canton and perhaps Hankow, China, which are most 
essential from the standpoint of our present and prospective com- 
mercial iuteresta and which, if not procured very soon, will be im- 
ousible to obtain at any price. I venture further to suggest that the 
wien Act be so revised that the limitations upon the amount to be 
expended at any one place may be very cenaiderably raised, or 
climinated altogether, in order that the act may be ada to existing 
conditions and made te serve the best interests of the country b 
making possible the acquisition of premises comparing favorably with 
those owned by other great nations, 

1 have the honer to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
rank L. Poux, 
tcting Secretary of State. 


DerantMENT ov Sate, 
Tue Itatctor ov Tie Corsunan Service, 
Washington, January 27, (919 
The Hon, Groner Komusv Fossa, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dean Mr. Fossa: If you will consult the Revised Statutes of the 
Tinited States, second edition, 1878, page 293, you will find that sec 
tion 1675, Revised Statutes, reads, in part, as follows: 

“Ambassadors and cnvoys extraordinary and ministers plentpoten- 
tiary shall be entitled to compensation at the rates following, per 
nonum, namely: 

“These to France, Germany, Great Britain, and Russia, each, $17,500, 

“Those to Austria, Brazil, China, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and Spain, 
cach, $12,000, 

“These to all other countries, unless where a different compensation 
is preseribed by law, each, $10,000, * * *,”" 

‘hia section was amended s0 as to read as above given by the act 
of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. L., p. 483). 

The Diplomatic and Consular appropriation act of March 1, 1898 (27 
Stat L., p. 401), provided that “ whenever the President shall be ad- 
vised that any foreign government ts represented, or is about to be 
represented, in the United States by an ambassador, envoy extraordi-. 
nary, minister plenipotentiary, minister resident, special envoy, or 
chargé d'affaires, he ts authorized, in his discretion, to direct that the rep 
resentative of the United States i? such government shall bear the same 
designation. This provision shall in no wise affect the duties, powers, 


or salary of such representative.” 

Thereafter, on March 30, 1893, Thomas F. Bayard was a pointed 
ambassador to Great Britain. On April 8, 1893, James B. Bustis, then 
ininister ie Prene, was raised to the rank of am . On Beptem- 
ber 14, 1893, Theodore Runyon, then minister to ny, was raised 
to the rank of ambassador. 

On Pebruary 11, 18058, our representative to Ressia was raised to the 
Yenk of ambassader; the ene te Mexico was raised to the rank of 
pPmbassador on December 8, 1898; the one to Austria-Hungary on May 
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27, 1902; the one to Italy on October 20, 1908; the one to Brazil on 
Jageats 13, 1905; and the one to Japan on January 25, 1906. 
The Diplomatic and Consular act of March 2, 1909, provides : 
“And hereafter ne new ambassadorship shall be created unless the 
same shall be provided for by an act of Congress" (35 Stat. L., p. O72), 
Thereafter the act of September 4, 1918 (38 Stat. L., p. ifs), au- 
thorized the appointment of an ambassador to Spain and fixed his com 
pensation at $17,500. The appointment was made September 15, 1013. 
The act of May 6, 1914 (35 Stat. L., p. 378), authorized the appoint 
ment of an ambassador to Argentina and Chile and fixed the compen- 
sation at $17,500 each. 


Very sincerely, yours, Witeur J, Carn, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A.GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or Rerresenratives, 
Saturday, January 25, 1919, 


Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, if there be any fear in the 
minds of any Members that the proposal in this bill (HL. R. 13879) 
granting a pension of $5,000 per annum to Edith Carow Roose- 
velt, widow of the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt, is unusual, may 
I say to the House that it is according to precedent? It has 
been the custom of Congress ever since the early days of the 
Republic to honor the memory of departed Presidents by ac- 
cording some substantial recognition to their widows, It is 
true that the precedents themselves have been singularly varicd. 
Martha Washington lived some two years after the death of her 
husband, and it does not appear te be of record that a pension 
was voted in her behalf. However that may be, Congress 
granted her the privilege of sending her letters without the 
payment of postage, and that privilege was established In such 
a manner that succeeding widows have been granted it without 
question, whether a pension was added or not. It is not easy 
to glean from the records whether any of the widows ever askeid 
a pension of Congress. It is to be presumed that they did not, 
but that friends did so in their behalf, whether or net with their 
knowledge and consent, 

I desire to say to the House that the widew of Col. Roosevelt 
had no knowledge of the introduction of this bill wntil it ap 
peared in the newspapers of the country. In presenting it | 
simply followed precedent, and I would lke to plaxee before 
Congress a short stery of what has been done in other cases in 
bygone days, 

Louise Catherine Adams, widow of John Quincy Adams, rc- 
ceived no pension, but was granted the franking privilege, and 
the same is true of Dolly Madison, thus following the precedent 
established in the ease of Martha Washington. In these cases 
the husband had left the Presidency before his death, But Wil- 
liam H, Harrison died in office only 31 days after his Inaugura- 
tion, and Congress voted Mrs, Harrison $25,000, representing the 
President's salary for the current year. A straight pension to 
the widow was voted first for Mra, Julia Gardner Tyler in the 
sum of $5,000, which sum has not been varied since, although 
not all Presidents’ widews have received it. Margaret 8., the 
widow of Zachary Taylor, received only the franking privilege, 
and then $5,000 was voted as a pension to Sarah Childress Polk, 
whose husband had sueceeded John Tyler in the presidential 
office, Abraham Lincoln was assassinated while President, and 
his widow, Mary Todd Lincoln, was voted his year’s salary of 
$25,000, ns Mrs. Harrison had been, less any drafts made upon 
his salary by Mr, Lincoln before his death, In addition, Mrs. 
Lincoln was voted a pension of $5,000 a year and the franking 
privilege, the whole representing the largest sum voted to the 
widew of any President up to that time. 

U. S. Grant Nved many years after he left the Presidency, 
but upon his death Julia Dent Grant received $5,000 a year and 
the franking privilege, which now had come to be regarded as 
the established allowance for a President's widow, Between 
the time of Grant and the death of the next President in office 
the salary of the President had been inereased to $50,000 a 
year, and when James A. Garfield was assassinated and died in 
1882 Congress voted Mrs, Lucretia R. Garfield that swm in adili- 
tien to the usual pension of $5,000 and the franking privilege. 
Ida S. McKinley, the widow of the third President assassinated 
in office, received only $5,000 a year and the franking privilege 
until her death, and she was entitled also to draw the balance 
of the President's salary from the death of Mr. MeKinley in 
September, 1901, for the remainder of the fiseal year, Pension 
bills for Mrs. Benjamin Harrison and Mrs, Grover Cleveland 
were passed by the Sennte, but objection to their passage was 
raised in the House, and, I understand, the bills were withdrawn, 
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but both widows were allowed free postage. The point was the name of a tax it may in the same way be reduced from 
i ‘ . aut the i “Oo «© leg i i 
raised at one time that the marriage of Mrs, Cleveland to Prof. | “")}° Sie 4 “se ! . ! ee 
: ‘ ’ . : ‘ eh x one o the tl it depart tf tl af 
Preston in 1912 invalidated her franking privilege, but an ex- | ment created aid established by the Cone Ho \ ‘ n> 
amination of the law showed that she was entitled to it until the | “re specitically set forth, anda { t to | 
end of her natural life. The widows of two Vice Presidents also Peace itt ms ro a . tw depart at ral to 
re ; : p . ace evyons “ each ‘ ven t) 1 . wh 
have received money grants from Congress. Mrs, Henry Wilson | ence the power, to reduce thelr compensat 7 bs atal : 
was voted the Vice President's salary of $10,000, her husband | Congress and excepted from t! powe ke 
having ded in office in 1875, and Mra, Thomas A, Hendricks | ,, ({SR8OE° © ee . oe’ uit at Used the ¢ 
ae : oreover, one ’ , nost bingy 1 nal ¢ 1 
received a balance of $8,750 ond mile: and stationery nallow- the articlk which limit the pow ' 
ances to Which her husband would have been entitled for one | branches of the Government and th ‘ 1D 
vear protection of the citigen in hi » n | ' 
7 . ; P value without a judiciary to uphold na » t? 
I desire to eall the attention of the House to the letter of | free from every iniluence. ‘direct . : 
lion, Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Iuterlor, to whom this | times of political excitement warp t i 
bill was referred by the Committee on Pensions. Secretary Lane | Pn) sentl ee a3 re 
not only refers to the precedents in matters of this character, | tional and yold: and [ should not bh 
but gives execllent reasons why the House should pass this bill: | there was any mode by which the que , it 
D = tee omen, Se } proceeding But all of the Judy of th ‘ 
BPARTMENT OF THUR INTERIOR . have an interest In the question I ' not th 
Washington, January WW, 19) undertake to hear and decide it 
My Dear Mr. Key: IT have your letter of January 14, submitting for tl am, how r, not willing to leave If nfe i 
consideration H. KR. 1887), in which it Is proposed to provide a | that I admit the right of the Le la f h 
pension of $5,000 per annum for Mr Hadith Carow Roosevelt and ask other mode the compensation of the juc 
that the committee be informed as to “ what widows of ex-Presidents and my em would naturally, perhup ‘ 
of the United States have been allowed pension by means of a special | acquiescence on my part in the power claimed and i i 
t of Congress and the amounts of the pension in cach tnatanes I | act of Congr and would be regarded I i ' 
nd that it has been the pleasure of Congress to provide a pension of principle that the Legislature may at ita pl * 
$5,000 per year for of the Judges of the courts of the | 
Sarah Childress Polk, wilow of Jamea K. Polk, compensation whenever Congr y ' prop 
fulla Gardner Tyler, widow of John Tylet llaving been honored with tl highest het 
Mary Lincoln, widow of Abraham Lincoln Constitution, I feel it to be mor pecially my d 
Julia Dent Grant, widow of U, 8S, Grant muintain the constitutional rights of that departs 
Lucretia R. Gartleld, widow of Jam A. Garfield, ment, and not by any act or w ' ‘ { 
ida 8, McKinley, widow of William McKinley I acquiesce in a measure that disy it f t! 
Your letter aleo suggests that I am at liberty to make other comment thon lened to it by tl tat : ' } ‘ 
than a mere formal report upon the proposed bill 1 would gladly in order to guard nyvainat anv ih Inferer I pi sth 
ivall myself of such an opportunity if L thought that any word that | epectful, but firm and deelded mor ' vinaet ruth t 
{ could say would add to the atrength of the sentiment that urge have exercised under thia act of Congr ind requ i to ‘ 
the passage of this measure. The impress that Theodore Roosevelt’ protest upon the publ files of your f h that I 
personality has made upon the world does not, however, need emphasis. | gone everything in m pow: to pr t 
Whatever hia fame as a stateaman, it can never outrun his fame as a partment in the postition and rani the ¢ ; ' ' 
in, However widely men may differ from him In matters of national | atitution has asatened to tt 
policy, this thing men in their hearts would all wish, that their sons I ont i) 
might have within them the spirit, the will, the strength, the man Verv 1 
liness, the Americanism of Roosevelt. Ile was made of that rugged i rm CH , 
nd herole stuff with which legend delights to play. The Idylis and . ; of the T 
the Sagas and the Iiiads have been woven about men of his mold. We 
iy surely expect to see developed a Roosevelt legend, a body of tak 
that will exalt the physical power and endurance of the man and the ‘ o ’ re erat Orr 
boldness of his spirit, bia robust capacity for blunt speech, and his 0 ) 
hearty comradeship, his live interest ion all things living-—these will Sim: Your letter of September 30, 1860 ' 
ake our boys for the long future proud that they are of his race and | opinion upon the question © whether th , , 
his country, And no surer fame than this can come to any man--to pom 1 tax upon the lary of the President of t! { ! 
ve in the hearts of the boys of bis land as one whose doings and upon the fudees of the Supreme Cou ; 
ayings at would wish to make thelr own, | I find no law which in express terms impon t upon 
Cordially, yours, of either of those offices ut as several of th 
FRANKUIN K, LANE ; ane ; . 
7 Toun A. Key for the asseseament and colleetion of tnternal revenues on mn} 
on, J0 : x “ 
é ’ . for taxing the salaries of all civil officers of the Untted tat 
. . ‘ . ; als » ‘ ) f 7) nite % 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, Hou of Representatives thus include in thelr literal application the ular f the 
aint d ncleneentadl and of the judges of the Bupreme Court of the | 1 State 
tion may perhaps be stated tn this form Are those atatutes to b 
_Weroounarg ! ‘ i ra trued as authorizing the imposition of a tax uwpeu th slurries ¢ h 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS olinese ta eanatiant ' , 
or The firat section of the second ticle of the Conatituth 
United States contains this provision rhe President shall i 
YT T > It W | N - \ ‘ 1) Is times, receive for hia services a compensation, which ahall ith 
i ON e A N D R \ J . \ () ‘ 4 (y 4s incerensed nor diminished during the period for which | hall ve | i 
_ y A , elected The firet section of the third artick nt t! 
OF VIRGINTA, that The judges both of the suprem od infer ou ill hel 
a " ; : > taal . thelr offices during good behavior inal hall, at ited th re 
In true Hovusr or Representatives, ine thete Gavelaed Eb deemmeneation which ahail not be diminiehed dorin 
es . their continuance In offices 
Tucsday, January 28, 1919. A specific tax by the United States upon the salary of an offices , 
| be deducted from the amount which othet vise would by law be 
Mr. MONTAGUB, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to | as such salary, is, In my opinion, a diminution of the compensat bay 


me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter of | be pald to him, which, In the en of the President and the Jude 


Chief Justice Taney under date of February 16, 1863, known | Would be prohibited by the Constitution of the United States, If the act 
. * 4 : ah . ; of Congr levying the tax were passed during the official term of th 
his remonstrance against the imposition of an income tax President or of the judges, respectively, concerning whom the qu : 
upon judielal salaries, and also the opinion of Attorney General | should arin t} f Dob The € 
* t wa ele in » cARe O on } . ) mnlone ; oO 
Hoar in relation to the same. I do this for the benefit of | dat MiG Pet "430) that the compen ation of om aliaen od the : ~. i 
confréres of the House and the few lurking lovers of the Con | State fixed by a law of Congress, was not subject to taxation und 
stitution throughout the country, | State authority, because the effect of anch a tax would be to div 
he ” referred al is as foll th ompensation which the officer was by law entitled to re 
ie matter referred to above 7a oLlOw Such a tax was held to interfere with the provision made by the | 
LSupreme Court of the United States Eixtract from the minut of State for the due execution of the powers and functlor of ti 
Tuesday, March 10, 18638,] tional Government by means of officers which it appointed and ; 
ORDER OF COURT. | In the wwe of The Pacific Insurance Company v, Soule (7 Wall itd 
; : | it was decided that an income tax was an excise or duty im, 
Ordered, upon the request of the ¢ hie Justice, that the following let- statute of the United States relating to internal revenue 
ter from him to the Secretary of the Treasury be entered on the records Congress, being prohibited by the Constitution from d ' 
of the court: . .! | salaries to be paid to the Judges of the Supreme Court | 
WASHINGTON, February 16, 1863 | dent during their respective terma of office, can no : | 
Sir: I find that the act of Congress of the last session (July 1, 1862) | ing an excise or duty upon those alart nd « 
imposing a tax of 3 per cent on the salaries of all officers In the employ | thereof from them than could a State from that 
ment of the United States has been construed In your department to | United States under the doctrine of the case tt “il 
embrace judicial officers, and the amount of the tax has been deducted | The tax directly operates as a diminution of th 
from the salaries of the judges. officer 
The firet section of the third article of the Conatitution provides that 1 am therefore of opinion that ne ! my 


the Judicial power of the United States shall be vested In one Supreme | sessed and collected upon the laries « I 
Court and such tnferlor courts as Congress may from time to time | judges who were in office at th ‘ 
ordain and establish. ‘The judges of both the Supreme and inferlor | passed. In regard to the salary of 

courte shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall ut stated mbaequently appointed, the conmtitutt 


times recelye for thelr services a compensation which shall not be dimin it were clearly the intention of the Legwilatur f 
ished during their continuance In office.” Imposed upon these officers when by new apy 
The act in question, as you interpret it, diminishes the compensation | election, there would be no constitu 1 dif ity p 


of every Judge 3 per cent, and If it can be diminished to that extent by l of a previously existing law ] i am of opini that tt v 
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be the safe and just rule of construction Statutes imposing taxes are 
in their nature temporary, and subject to frequent modification and 
repeal. When Congress imposes a tax upon the salaries of all civil 
officers, the language, although general, must necessarily be construed 


to mean all civil officers except these whom Congress has not the con 
stitutional power to subject to such a tax. 

As the language of the statute could have no application to the 
President and judges helding their offices at the time it was passed, 
ihere would seem te be sufficient reason for holding that there was no 


intention that it should apply to those officers. If it were supposed 
applicable to the salary of the President, the singular result would 
follow in his case that, as the Constitution prohibits the increase as 


well as the diminution of his salary during his term of office, if at the 
time when his official term commenced his salary was subject to a de- 
duction in the nature of a tax it would not be competent for Congress 
during his term of office, by any repeal or diminution of the tax, to 
increase the amount paid to him. So that if the law imposing an in 
come tax were repealed, the President alone, of all the citizens of the 
country, would continue liable for its payment during the term for 
which it had been originally imposed, if his official term so long con 
tinued, And in the case of the judges, as the amount of income tax 
laid wpon salary should be varied from time to time, one judge might 
be liable only to the amount of part of the income tax which the law 
imposed on salaries generally, and different members of the same court 
would be receiving different rates of compensation, 

i think it a more reasonable view that the class of officers over which 
Congress has not this taxing power by the Constitution should not be 
held to be embraced within the general phrase, “all salaries of civil 
officers,” and have therefore come to the conclusion that the just con 
struction of the law does not require or permit any deduction of an 





income tax from the salaries of the President or the justices of the 
Bupreme Court. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
' BE. R. Hoar, 
lion, Gao, 8S. BowTrweLt., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
“(Civil War Pension Laws in Their Enforcement are Unjust to Some, 


Dust te Others, and, Possibly, too Liberal to a Few, 
*“ They Should be Made to Harmonize and be Enforced lmpartially.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OUTO, 


JION, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
1919, 


On the bill (1. R. 14894) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened at- 
ftentively to the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kine] relative to a rule of the Invalid Pensions Committee 
avhich he claims bars before the committee any member of a 
soldiers’ or sailors’ home from receiving relief through con- 
sideration by the committee of special bills. I do not think 
the rule quite as broad and arbitrary as he states, but as en- 
forced it amounts to the same thing. 

The illustration he gives, of a blind soldier in the soldiers’ 
home at Quincy, IIL, with no friends, no home, nobody on earth 
to take care of him, and yet denied any special relief at the 
hands of this committee, seems harsh and unjust, and I quite 
approve of the gentleman’s remarks. 

I have myself in mind a somewhat similar case in the sol- 
diers’ home at Dayton, Ohio. A seldier constituent of mine, 
member of this home, sent me word that he longed for the 
unrestrained freedom of the outside, and that if I could pro- 
cure him a special pension of $380 per month he would be glad 
to leave the home and could manage to subsist on this amount. 
I immediately introduced a bill, not thinking the rule men- 
tioned quite as arbitrary as it seems to be, but, notwithstanding 
I am a member of the committee, that bill, introduced in Jan- 
wary, 1917, still sleeps in the committee files awaiting, with 
hundreds of others not quite up to the committee standards, 
the usual-biennial 4th of March burial of legislative hopes. 

Tt am not disposed to complain of the committee in any way ; 
they are-all true friends of Civil War veterans; but the law 
itself is at fault in a number of respects, as I shall try to point 
eut, with permission of the House. 

I also listened, but with regret, to the remarkable statement 
of my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] to the effect that a 
pension bill of $12 per month granted by Congress to a helpless 
child of a deceased soldier had been denied payment by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, alleging as the only reason that the 
child was in the county infirmary at the time the bill was 
finally passed. 

My colleague's statement, although startling to me, is in such 
positive form that no reom for doubt is left, and yet I sin- 
cerely hope that upon further inquiry and investigation he 
may himself discover some other reason for this blunt refusal 
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of the Pension Commissioner to carry out a solemnly enacted 
law of Congress even if it be of minor importance in dollar; 
and cents. It seems too cruel to contemplate. 

I have known Commissioner Saltzgaber for many years, and 
my estimate of him has always been that of a high-toned, high- 
class gentleman in every respect, incapable of intentionally 
doing a wrong to anyone, much less to a helpless child of ono 
of his comrades, for hc himself was a worthy, brave, Union sol- 
dier. 

I have known him intimately as an official, served with him 
in the Ohio Senate, and have had much business with his office 
here in Washington, and, although on opposite sides in politics, 
I have never had the slightest cause to complain of his official 
actions or doubt his official integrity. I may of course be mis- 
taken, but I feel sure if the facts stated by my colleague be pre. 
sented by him personally to the commissioner, and fully ex 
plained as they are here claimed to be, Mr. Saltzgaber will : 
hesitate for a moment to order payment of that helpless chi 
pension whether she be in or out of the county infirmary. 

I regard the present pension laws in their enforcement as un 
just to some, just perhaps to others, and possibly too liberal to a 
few, and as this may be the last pension bill of this characte: 
reported by this committee at this session of Congress now ra) 
idly nearing its close, with big war problems, or rather peace 
problems, yet to be solved, I desire to submit during the co 
sideration of this bill a few additional thoughts on the gener:! 
subject of Civil War pensions. The pending bill, although in 
tended by the committee, of which I am a member, to be a gen 
erous one, is not perfect; no one claims that it is. [It does no 
provide adequate support even for the few needy survivor 
mentioned, their widows and orphans, as contemplated in the 
implied promise of the Government at the time of enlistment 
The Government, in my judgment, occupies a contractual rela 
tion toward the soldiers of the Civil War and their dependents 
as binding as if entered into with all the legislative formalitics 
of the war-risk insurance law for the protection and relic 
of the soldiers of the present war and their dependents; as 
binding in fact-as the war bonds of the Government issued at 
the time. 

Although heartily supporting this bill, as I have every pen- 
sion bill or soldiers’ relief measure reported from any of the 
House committees since I have been a Member of Congress, and 
have myself introduced and had passed scores of special bills, 
aggregating nearly 200, for the relief of those needing more 
help than can be obtained under the general pension laws, | 
‘an not say that I am in entire accord with the present liws 
on the subject or the present method of granting relief by spc- 
cial acts which are liable to give one soldier a preference over 
another of equal merit. 

I also dissent wholly from the theory of charity in connection 
with relief bills for soldiers of the Civil War or for their ce- 
pendents. Adequate support for them, at least enough to keep 
the wolf from their doors,.is as much a business obligation 0 
the Government as is its duty to make prompt payments on the 
insurance policies issued during the present war or on any 
other contract obligation of the Government. 

Veiled suggestions of charity made on the floor of the House 
whenever pension legislation is up for consideration, and even 
by well-meaning citizens throughout the country who are of 1 
later generation and can not personally realize Civil War con- 
ditions, are unwarranted except on the theory of almsgiving 
generosity the acceptance of which is objectionable to many 
sensitive minds. ‘Chey overlook the fundamental pact of the 
Government with its volunteer soldiers. 

I have no patience with those who undertake to differentiate 
between the word “ compensation” for the unfortunate victims 
of the present war and the payment of “pensions” to like un- 
fortunates ef the Civil War. 

It is a matter of tweedledee and tweediedum. Charity is not 
an element in either, Debt and credit are the only elements of 
accounting as between the Government and its citizen defenders 
in either war. Patriotic and sentimental considerations are not 
matters ef accounting. 

When the tocsin of civil war sounded in the sixties and tlic 
life of the Republic was seen to be in peril the Government at 
Washington hastily called for volunteers to defend it. Con- 
scription, or selective drafting as it is now sugar-coetedly 
called, was not then thought of except as a last resort, if it 
should appear that American citizenship faltered or showed an 
unwillingness to voluntarily come forward in defense ef home 
and country. It seemed then, as it does yet to some, contrary 
to republican ideals, foreign to our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly recruiting officers duly accredited were. sent out 
by the Government among the people calling for volunteers, and 
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by speech and through the press the promise was proclaimed 
deliberately and urged as an assurance of the Government to 
induce volunteering that any citizen thus entering the Army, 
and his widew and children in case ef his death or misfortune, 
should always be objects of care and solicitude on the part of 
the Government, and come what might, either during or after 
the war, they should never be permitted to suffer the pangs of 
hunger or want. Poor and needy soldiers and their families to 
this extent were made contingent wards of the Republic by an 
implied contract as sacred and binding as any obligation ever 
entered into by human authority. Volunteers with this assur- 
ance and without other formality patriotically rushed to the 
colors, feeling that they and their families were protected against 
the uneertain contingencies and casualties of the future, not 
that they expected to be paid specific amounts, as provided in 
the insurance policies issued to the soldiers of the present war, 
put simply a solemn though unwritten guaranty on the part 
of the Government that they and their loved ones should never 
be permitted to suffer want, 

Thus was the Union Army recruited and volunteer soldiers 
accepted by the Government. Over 2,000,000 of splendidly 
equipped young men, the flower of the northland, with no other 
assurance or guaranty, went forth to battle against foemen 
known, as they proved to be, worthy of their steel. 

Victory finally crowned their efforts, after four years of terrific 
fighting. It was so complete that victor and vanquished at once 
necepted results, and the white flag at Appomattox proved a 
signal for speedy disbandment of both armies and their return 
to the peaceful avocations of civil life, without any need of peace 
conferences to settle terms or exploit leaders, as is now being 
done at Versailles. 

The intervening years have healed all wounds and to-day we 
are a united, happy people, in spirit and in fact, welded together 
by tender ties and common interests found in the hearts of a 
brave, just people, and, as applied to the sovereign States of a 
glorious Union, welding them together more indestructibly than 
is possible by any of the theoretic, bayonet-pinning-together 
league projects for universal world peace now visualizing at 
Versailles. The debts and obligaticns of the Government grow- 
ing out of the Civil War, even the high interest-bearing bonds dis- 
counted and sold to provide for war emergencies, have all been 
paid or canceled, saving only this one implied obligation of the 
Government to its needy volunteer soldiers and their dependents, 
making such special relief bills as we are now considering a 
necessity of governmental good faith. The general pension laws 
are admittedly inadequate to cover all cases. They are also so 
hedged about by technicalities, red tape, and unjust limitations 
like the requirement of 90 days’ service, slight absences from 
duty without formal leaves, and other boyish delinquencies, 
trivial in their nature, but which have for over a half century 
barred many worthy soldiers from needed relief, from absolute 
rights which were guaranteed to them by this implied obligation 
of the Government they volunteered to serve. 

Statisties are not at hand to show the exact number of un- 
fortunate volunteer soldiers, their widows and orphans, thus 
barred by legislative limitations, but they certainly aggregate 
many thousands. Modest, needy heroes, some of them, like 
two whom I shall hereafter refer to as examples, with years 
of hard military service for the Government to their credit, 
compelled to struggle on in life against adversity, and, worst 
of all, against the stings of ingratitude and neglect shown 
them by the Government they served. 

This ought not to be. It is rank repudiation, under the guise 
of law, of a solemn, though unwritten, obligation of the greatest 
and believed to be the most just and considerate Government 
on earth, and, worse yet, an obligation incurred in an hour of 
peril, when it was loudly calling for volunteers to defend its 
very existence. 

The end approached. Soon this chapter of ingratitude will 
have been written and relief bills in Congress will be powerless 
to bring them even partial justice. An unsavory memory of 
discrimination, of mixed generosity for some and wrongful 
neglect and violated faith for others, will mar forever the fair 
perspective of the Republic unless Congress acts promptly 
while it can and removes the shadows of injustice now resting 
upon our national escutcheon. The memory of one unjust act 
by the Government toward one of its defenders can not be 
wiped out by a thousand generous deeds for others. It lingers 
and rankles in the minds of a just people and mars the pages 
of history after the victim is forgotten, Like truth, it can not 
be crushed ; like Banquo’s ghost, it rises continually to condemn. 

I know it is said, and truthfully, that many well-to-do sur- 
Vivors of the Civil War are drawing pensions under the present 
law who can not properly be classed as needy. Charges of 
commerctalizing patriotism have frequently been made against 
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them on the floor of the House during the consideration of pen- 
sion bills for no other offense than accepting in good faith 
such benefits as the Government has voluntarily granted to 
them by solemn acts of Congress, with the passage of which 
they had nothing te do. Shafts of obloquy hurled against citizen 
soldiers who in the hour of their country's peril voluntarily 
went to its rescue are sure to react in the public mind and 
generally reveal under the searchlight rays of truth mere jeal- 
ousy or envy of those who won distinction in defense of home 
and country. Such critics are growing fewer and fewer. 
vanishing like the number of old soldiers whom they would 
defame. They are unwerthy the respect of law respecting citi- 
zens. They are of the Bolsheviki type. 

I have never felt any inclination to criticize or find fault with 
uny citizen for obeying the laws of his country, duly enacted. 
If the Government awards him a pension, it is his right. At 
the worst its acceptance is a matter of taste. 

Special pension bills, such as we now have under consideration. 
are different. A rigid rule of the committee bars the rich and 
well to do. 

Rule 2 reads: 

The committee will not give consideration to any bill for pension or 
increase of pension unless the testimony and information submitted 
with the bill clearly shows that the claimant is now in such physical oc 
mental condition as to be entirely unfitted for self-support and in desti- 
tute circumstances, 

Everyone who is to receive a benefit under the pending bill 
has been shown by evidence to come within this rule. He has 
been shown te be needy and deserving; coming, in fact, under 
the implied contract the Government made with him at the time 
of enlistment. 

Nor have I any criticism, Mr. Speaker, much less fault to 
find, with the few remaining survivers of that great Voiunteer 
Army of the Union who still cling to and strictly act upon the 
original pension theory and implied promise of the Government 
under which they entered the service of their country in the 
dark days of the sixties, and which promise they understood to 
be a part of their contract of enlistment and which, stated 
briefly, was a simple guaranty to them that, come what might, 
they and those dependent upon them should never suffer want 

Fortunate, more or less, financially and in fair health, con- 
sidering their ages, with honorable discharges showing them 
entitled to pensions if they desire under existing laws, the 
names of these patriotic, strict constructionists do not appear 
on the pension rolls. Apparently they prefer, so long as they 
are able, to eat their own bread in the sweat of their own brows. 
Perhaps it is more of a sentiment than otherwise, but still it 
gives luminous emphasis to the poet’s inspiration about the 
“glorious privilege of being independent.” 

At any rate, it is their business, and their unselfish acts and 
modesty should, as it does, give them immunity from criticism. 

I confess to a little tenderness myself along this same line, 
and am thankful that the wolf has not yet entered my doorway. 
But, Mr, Speaker, I fain would say a word for those, numbe 
ing thousands, who in dire distress are denied relief because of 
technical barriers unthought of and not provided for at the 
time this implied promise was made and volunteers. were ac- 
cepted by the Government. Such exceptions were not reserved 
in the original pact of enlistment. 

What right has the Government, as it does, to say to an hen- 
orably discharged soldier who served faithfully for 89 days 
and now in need, “Step aside; you are not entitled to any 
consideration from the Government,” and at the same time say 
to the one who served 90 days, perhaps in good health and well 
to do financially, “ Step up to the counter; here is your pension,” 
without regard to health, wealth, or need, at $30 per month 
and up? What right has it to treat the widows and orphans of 
the same soldiers in the same way? 

It is a hideous discrimination, and yet it is the law of this 
blessed Republic. Again, a youthful soldier at home on sick 
leave recovers and instead of returning to the company he 
belongs to goes, with some of his chums perhaps, into another 
regiment and serves faithfully under this last enlistment until 
the end of the war and is honorably discharged with his regi- 


ment. From first to last he has been a faithful soldier; at t! 
worst his changing regiments without red-tape approval 
only a boyish indiscretion. The Government got the full benefit 
of his young manhood as a soldier, and yet, when pension day 
comes, his years of faithful service do not count; he is bruskly 


told to step aside because he neglected to get a di scharge from 

his first and minor enlistment. But the 90-day boy ha 

ries about his pension, whether or not he did any of the fighting. 
Is it right? Accidental overstaying of a furlough for a few 

days, or, possibly, caused by sickness unexplained because of 

his regiment being mustered out during his absence, has left 

against many really good soldiers the dark mark of desertion, 
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placed on the record by a careless sergeant or other subordinate 
of lis company, who might easily at the time have learned and 
recorded the facts, a blot to remain forever more terrible to a 
true soldier than any possible loss of pension rating. It is 
worse than the “ scarlet-letter” mark to a sensitive mind. 

Is it right? No; and congressional committees can not, in 
my Judgment, be too liberal in granting special relief measures. 

Other instances of discrimination and wrong to worthy sol- 
diers might be mentioned, but I forbear. 

It is now, Mr. Speaker, over 50 years since Fort Sumter 
was fired upon; a jubilee year, with welcome for all those who 
fought on the other side, has long ago been signalized by this 
great, wealthy, and powerful Government; another war is upon us 
and billions of the Nation’s wealth are being lavishly and 
properly expended for the comfort of our new armies in the 
field and those coming home since the signing of the armistice, 
and in making much-needed billion-dollar loans to the allied 
Governments, including a most remarkable gratuity of one 
hundred millions to a greedy lot of unidentified and unclassi- 
fled non-Knglish speaking foreigners, wholly without sym- 
pathy or appreciation for American ideals, and yet there are 
thousands in our own land who fought on the Union side in the 
long ago faithfully and well now in poverty and need, but de- 
nied any assistance by the Government and are thus compelled 
to eke out existence as best they can with the great Republic 
they served apparently indifferent. They are denied relief only 
because of such trivial technicalities as I have mentioned. 

Is it right? Is thelr jubilee year never coming? 

In my Judgment every surviving Union soldier who, accepting 
the recruiting promises and assurances of recruiting officers, en- 
listed and served his Government and country, if now in 
actual need of assistance for the support of himself and family, 
should be granted a pension by the Government adequate to 
make good such promise, unless he has been dishonorably dis- 
missed from the service or can be found guilty by regular court- 
martial proceedings of moral turpitude during the war or 
cowardice in battle. 

It is not a charity; it is a contractual right due him under 
his contract of enlistment, 


And on the trial of such question, especially at this late day, 
where there is doubt, the just legal maxim, old as the ages, 
should govern—that is, that it is better that many guilty escape 
rather than one innocent person be made to suffer. 

But I promised to give concrete details of two cases illustrat- 
ing the hapless condition of many worthy survivors whose actual 
military service was brave and heroic. I shall do this without 
indulging in any imaginary war stories, I quote only from 
official Army records and reports made to this House after full 
investigations by the Military Committee: 


[Hiouse Report No, 637, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.) 


[To accompany H,. R. 4818, requiring the Secretary of War to Issue 
an honorable discharge to Benjamin R, Buffington.) 


Mr. SHaALteneencer, from the Committee on Military Affairs, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(il. R. 4818) requiring the Secretary of War to issue an honorable 
discharge to Benjamin R, Buffington, having considered the same, re- 
port thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The records of the War Department show that Benjamin R. Bufling- 
ton was enrolled November 1, 1861, at Flushing, Ohio, and was mus- 
tered into service November 17, 1861, as a private of Company K, 
Fifteenth Ohlo Infantry Volunteers, to serve t mea eet; that he was 
captured at Murfreesboro, Tenn., cember 81, 1862; paroled at Cit 
Point February 8, 1868; reported at Camp Parole, Ma., February 5, 
1868, and that he was honorably discharged the service February ¥ 
18638, in orders from this department, upen application of his father, 
on the ground that he was a minor, 

The records also show that he enlisted October 27, 1868, at 8&t. 
Clairville, Ohio, and was mustered into service December 1, 186%, 
and assigned as a private to the Twenty-fifth Ohio Infantry Volan- 
teers, to serve three years. He served under this enlistment until April 
8, 1865, when he was ordered transferred to Sherman's army. He was 
landed at Beaufort, N. C., and there not finding his command, which was 
then stationed in South Carolina, he returned to his home in Ohio. 

The Adjutant General, in a letter February 5, 1913, to Hon. W. B. 
He nen w® Representative from the State of Ohio, states the case as 
OlloWs : 

“ While, therefore, Buffington does not stand charged with desertion 
on the records, he is, comms to his own statements, a constructive 
deserter, and, in any event, it is only on condition that he stands 
charged with desertion, either actively or constructively, that this 
department can take any action at all in his case looking to furnish. 
izg him with a discharge from the Twenty-fifth Ohio Infantry, In 
other words, the only authority of law under which this department 
ean amend the official records in this case is the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1889, which governs the subject of removal of 
charges of desertion and the issue of discharge certificates to soldiers 
who falled to receive them by reason of their absence at the time of 
the muster out of their commands. In order, however, to entitle 
Builington to the benefits of this act, it is necessary that he should 
have served to May 1, iden his own statements 


1865, is o t 
that he was not prevented from completing his term of enlistment by 


reason of disability contracted in the line of duty, and it is there- 
fore incumbent upon him to evidence 
did not withdraw 


produce satisfactory that he 
imself from military control prior to May 1, 1865,” 
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It_will_ be noted that this man's service, as shown by the records 
the War Department, was only 24 days short of the time required ast 
the act referred to to entitle him to an honorable discharge under {i 
The war was practically over, he had been landed in a different Stato 
from that in which his command was located, was therefore unable to 
find it, and walked home. His service covered a persod of almost four 

ears, and the committee therefore recommend he should be granted 
he relief asked for in the act, 


{House Report No. 724, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, } 


Mr, McKrwem, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report to accompany H, R, 4814, a bill for the relief of 
Jonathan Milburn. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the pi): 
(H, R. 4816) for the rellef of Jonathan Milburn, having considered 
the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass, 

The evidence In this case shows that the soldier served three years 
and was honorably discharged and that he reenlisted in the same com 
pany and regiment. 

It further shows that he was detailed with a wagon train unde; 
Wagon Master George Marshall, That while in such service the soldicr 
was takon sick and when the train reached Martinsburg, W. Va., which 
is near the home of the soldier, he left the train and went to his 
mother's home where he suffered from an attack of typhold fever, anu 
never rejoined his regiment, In the opinion of the committee this. 
soldier did not willfully desert and inasmuch as he had given long 
service to his country the relief should be granted, 

For the tnformation.of the House a letter from Adjt. Gen, McCain 
and a number of affidavits are herewith included and made ao part o 
this report. 

War DB®PARTMENT, 
Trem ADJUTANT GENERAL'S Orricn, 


Hon, D. A. HoLtinasworrn, Washington, April 18, 1910 


House of Representatives. 

My Dean Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letic: 
of yesterday, in which you state that after having presented to tho 
Committee on Invalid Pensions special pension bills in the cases 0! 
Benjamin R, Buffington, Conny K ifteenth Ohio Infantry, ani 
Jonathan Milburn, Company D, First West Virginia Cavalry, it was 
suggested to you by the chairman of the committee that the cases o( 
these two soldiers were apparently similar to the case of William |! 
Blair, in whose case this department had, at the Instance of Hon. M1: 
Asiproox, granted an honorable discharge, and that it would be wo! 
to ascertain whether this department would take similar action in | 
cases of Buffington and Milburn, In response to your request to | 
advised whether there has been any change In the practice of this 
department during recent years that would preclude a reinvestigation 
of these cases, I beg leave to inform you that there Is noting to pr 
vent such a rein vestigation or the introduction of any new evidenc 
support of the original applications for an honorable discharge. 

¢ law which governs this department tn the consideration of car 
such as these is the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889, which 
makes provision under certain conditions for the removal of chia: 
of desertion and for the issue of honorable discharge certificate 
soldiers who failed to receive them by reason of thelr unauthorized 
sence at the time of the muster out of thelr commands, The cases 
Buffington and Milburn are similar to the case of Blair, in that en 
left bis command prior to May 1, 1865, and in such cases the cha: 
of desertion can be removed under the act of March 2, 188), only on 
condition that it shall appear from satisfactory evidence that at t! 
time of desertion the soldier was suffering from wounda, injuries, «: 
disease Incurred In the line of duty and waa prevented from completiny 
his term of enlistment by reason of auch wounds, injuries, or disen 
In the case of Blair, evidence was recently submitted by Hon. Mr 
Asupaookx, which was found sufficient to establish that that soldi 
was prevented from completing his term of enlistment by reason of 
disability incurred In the line of duty, and the charge of desertion wo 
accordingly removed and an honorable dischargo issued in the case. 

ather from your letter that you are in possession of the two co: 
munications addressed by this office to Mr. Francia, your predecesso: 
in regard to the case of Buffington, 

It will be observed from those communications that, in the case « 
this soldier, it is not contended that he was suffering from any wotn: 
injuries, or disease when he finally withdrew himself from military con 
trol, some time in April, 1865, a parentiy. or that he was prevent 
from rejoining his regiment, the Twenty-fifth Ohio tpfantry which | 
mained in service until Juno 18, 1866, and that relief could be afford: 
in his case under the ok law only on condition that it could be 
established by competent evidence that he did not withdraw himsc!! 
from military control prior to May 1, 1865. . 

As to the case of Jonathan Milburn, which is similar to the case o! 
Blair, not only in that both deserted prior to ay 1, 1865, but also in 
the fact that in both cases it has been claimed that the soldier was uni! 
for military service at the time of desertion and unable to rejoin |) 
command prior to its muster out of service, some testimony has bi 
introdu in which it fs all that some three months before the clos 
of the war he was detailed with the wagon train; that he was sent ba: \ 
with the train to Martinsburg, W. Va., and, being sick at the time, } 
received permission from the wagon master to go to his home, which 
was near by ; that upon arriving at home he was taken down with typhoi 
fever, and that hia regiment was mustered out of service befor: | 
recovered from his sickness, In the absence, however, of any record 
evidence showing that Milburn contracted any ey, while in the 
service or that he was werering ome such disability at the time of his 
desertion, the department has been constrained to deny the application 
for the desired relief, Any additional testimony, however, that may |v 
submitted In the case will recelve prompt consideration. Such test! 
mony, if possible, should include that of former comrades ns to Mi! 
burn's physical condition at the time when he withdrew himself froin 


military control. 
Very apna ara ‘sdjutent doncral. 


Statement of claim of Jonathan Milburn, of Bannock, Belmont County, 
Ohlo, for correction of bis war record and claim tor a pension. 
Wheeling, W. Van in 1861 and served hie three years. being honornbly 

. W. Va., in and ser is three rs, rh 

discha at ond of enlistment. He immediately reenlisted in sam: 
nt, serving a part of his second enlistment with his regimen', 

but a few months prior to the close of the war he was detailed with 
the wagon train un Wagon Master G Marshall. . Shortly before 


the close of the war he had been sick with the wagon train, and the 














ne 


latter being near Martinsburg, W. Va., while Milburn’s mother lived 
but a few miles away-——0 miles from Winchester—it was thought best to 
get him te his mother’s, and, the war then being considered over, this waa 
done. Wagon Master George Marshall personally took him to within 
4 miles of hie mother's Upon his arrival there he took down with 
typhold fever and Inid for weeks. In the meantime the war closed, 
troopa were mustered out, and the officers of his regiment, not knowing 
hia whereabouts, marked bis record as “ deserted,” 

Upon his reeovery he came back to Belmont County and has con 
tinually resided in the vicinity of Bannock from that time to this, 
He aid not know for months afterwards that hie record had been 
marked this way, and upon discovery of it did not realise the future 
necessity of having it corrected until after his old comrades had scat- 
tered and many of them who knew the circumstances had died. If 
Wagon Master George Marshall is still living his whereabouts is un 
known to sald Milburn or his friends, 

An attempt was made to straighten thie matter out when Mon, 
Lorenzo Danforth was Member of Congress from this district; his first 
honorable discharge, together with other papers was sent to Mr, Dan- 
forth, who took sick and died very shertly afterwards, and when his 
estate was settled these papers could not be found. 

Jonathan Milburn tse to-day net physically or financially able to sup 
port himself and wife. 

JONATHAN (hig * mark) MiLevrn, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, a justice of the peace of Belmont 
Cownty, Obie, this 13th day of May, 1910 

d. . Srewanr, Justice of the Peace. 


BANNOCK, Onto, 


1 have known Jonathan Milburn since before the war, and reeall 
distinctly hia visit home wet before entering on his second enlistment. 
‘The facts as stated In his affidavit is what I have always heard re 
garding him. He has been a hard-working man among ua, honest and 
he ae and is deserving in every respect of having thin matter ad- 
justed, 

P. B. CaLpwett, 

Swern to and subscribed before me thia 14th day of May, 1910. 

J, M. Srmwartv, Juetioe of the Peace. 
‘ BANNocK, Onto, 

T was personally acquainted with Jonathan Milburn prior to his en 
Hetment. T knew of the facts as set forth in his statement. I saw him 
at the thme ef bia reenlistment upon his visit home, and have known 
him contin? from the close of the war to the present date; as he 
bas made his home tn this vicinity ever since, and has worked for me 
a goodly portion of the time, 

itis physical condition ie very poor; the majority of men io his con 
dition would not artempt to do any work, but he is compelled to do so, 
as bie financial circumstances are such that he has to work if his 
strength permits, 

WIthiaAM Lopaon. 

Swern to and subscribed before me this 14th day of May, 1910. 

J. M. Srewanr, Justice of the Peace, 


The Van Dyke Amendment. 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


oF ONIO, 
In tee House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 29, 1919. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

That hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other port 
tions in executive departments and in independent governmental estab- 
lishments preference shall be given to bonorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, ont marines, and widows of sueh, if they are qualified to hold 
such positions, 

This condition imposed upen the authority to appoint to po- 
sitions in the public service is clearly contrary to publie policy, 
and the courts should hold it invalid upon that ground alone, 
and also upon the additional ground that it Invades the consti- 
tutional funetion of the executive; but they are not likely to 
do so for the very reason which passed it through the House 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

The courts should adjudge this restriction upon the ap 
pointive power null and void, because where two or more per- 
sons are candidates for the same position it may result in the 
appointment of the least qualified, while the public Interests 
und welfare demand the appointment of the one best qualified. 

It is no answer to say that this limitation does not compel the 
appointment of an incompetent man. “ Qualified” is a relative 
term, and any legislation which wilt require the preference to 
be given In any case to the least qualified candidate is ob- 
viously vicious, because it tends to lower the standard of the 
public service, and is for that reason invalid, and should be so 
udjudged and declared, because it is the duty of the executive 
to appoint the best qualified applicant to public office. 

Some Members have attempted to exeuse their votes for this 
vicious restriction by contending that the appointing officer will 
construe the statute to mean that “ everything else being equal, 
the preference shall be given to the ex-soldier”; but this con- 
struction would entirely vitiate and destroy the intent and pur- 
pose of the provision, because it would render it impossible to 
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enforee the preference which it is the only object of the statute 
to create. 

It would violate the terms of the atatute 
appointing officers Into lawbhreakers rhis 
upon the wholly false and unwarranted assumption that the 
qualifications of all persons who are “qualified” to perform 
the duties ‘of these positions in the exeeutive departments are 
equally so, which every person of intelligence know 

This false and vicious theory closes 
motion or advancement fn the face of every industrious. con 
scientious, and efficient man and woman serving the Govern- 
ment fn any executive position and reduces all to the same level, 
regardless of their merits, and will do incalcuiable harm to the 
public service. 

The result of the enactment of this amendment will be to lend 
to its adoption by the States and their subdivisions and to «i 
place in the publie service thousands of experienced, competent, 
and well qualified public servants, and fill their places with 
those who lack these qualifications, 

Beeanuse a man has enlisted or been drafted into the military 
or naval service and is “qualified to hold” an executive posi- 
tion does not justify his appointment or that of his widew over 
a man or woman who is better qualified for the place, and a law 
whieh compels such appointment is wholly bad and will Inevi- 
tably tend to lower the standard of the public service 


itself and 
limitation ts 


convert 


based 


i untrue 


the door of hope for 


ry 
pro 


If at the next election of Congressmen an! Senators men 
who have enlisted In the military or naval service or who have 
been drafted shall offer themselves as candidates against the 
men now in Congress who have voted for thie amendmen | 


would like 
of those 


to hear the arguments aguinst their election in behall 
who have voted for this amendment, 


In Memoriam—Gen. Joseph Sewall Smith. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRA G. HERSEY, 
OP MAINE, 


In tne House or Rerresenrarives, 


Monday, January 27, 1919 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, to-day Gen, Joseph Sewall Smith 
late of Bangor, in my State, will be burted fn the National Come 
tery at Arlington with due military honors. His passing calls 
for a word from me tin testimony of his distinguished 
services as a citizen of my State and us the 
this Nation 


publle 
one of rmollitary 


heroes of 


Gen. Smith was born in Wiseasset, Me., November 27, 186, 
When a boy he moved with his parents to Bath, Me., where he 
lived for a number of years. He had a distinct recollection as 


a boy of meeting frequently at Bath the first governor of Maine, 
Gov. William King, whose statue has been placed tn Na- 
tional Capitol as a representative of the great men of my State, 

Gen. Smith was educated in the common schools and at Goer- 
ham Academy, and after his school days he moved to Bangor, 
Me., where he engaged in business as an manufacturer 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, at the age of 25, he 
enlisted as a private under Col. Oliver O, Howard. His courage 
and ability gave him quick promotion, and he rapidly rose from 
the ranks through the successive stages of corporal, sergeant, 
lieutenant, captain, and leutenant colonel. 

October 27, 1864, while serving on the staff of Gen, Hancock, 
he was brevetted colonel, United States Volunteers, to date 
from October 27, 1864, “for gallant and distinguished services 
at the Battle of Reams Station and Boydon Plank Road, Va 
and was brevetted brigadier general of Volunteers to date from 
July 11, 1865, “ for faithful and meritorious service.” 

Gen. Hancock said of him 


Hie was brevetted for bravery in action. Ills 
always marked for spirit and gallantry 


the 


conduct in the fiel 


Gen. Humphrey wrote of him 


My estimate of him is a faithful and effictent officer, wh« . , 
experience in the fleld and sound Judgment make him a most val 
officer. The spirited manner in which he served as sid in action shows 


him to be as soldierly as be fs capable in administration 
Gen. O. O. Howard wrote of him 


Col. Smith came into the service as 
Maine, at that time commanded by me 


the Third 


u rivate soldier im 
if stall at the 


served om my 


first Battle of Boll Run. While under my command his services were 
of a very meritorious character, and his subsequent record is equally 
good. I have considered him a capable, energetic, and efficient officer, 
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A congressional medal of honor was awarded him “for dis- 
tinguished conduct In recapturing two pleces of artillery in the 
action at Hatchers Run, Va., October 27, 1864," 

At the close of the war he returned to private life and business 
at Bangor, Me, where, under President Hayes, he was appointed 
collector of customs for the port of Bangor, Under President 
McKinley he was president of the Army of the Potomac organl- 
vation, 

Hie was later appointed governor of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Togua, Me,, where he served with 
great satisfaction for many years, From this home he was next 
chosen for governor and manager of the National Home at Hamp- 
ton, Va., beautifully situated on Hampton Roads, where he 
served with great satisfaction and until a short time before his 
death, 

Several years ago the Quartermaster General had set aside 
for him a beautiful lot at Arlington overlooking the Potomac 
and the city of Washington, and it was here some eight years 
ogo that he laid to rest his beloved wife, the companion of his 
declining years, After her death he seemed to lose his interest 
in many things in life, and often apoke of the time when he, too, 
would share this resting place in the national cemetery with her. 

A few months ago in my office he apoke of the days that were 
fast approaching when he would rest in beautiful Arlington, 
where many of his comrades that he loved were now sleeping 
and where he, too, would find sweet peace, Well might he say, 
as Stevenson said: 

Under the wide and starry aky 
Dig the grave and let me lle 


Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And laid me down with a will 
This be the verse you grave for me; 
" Tlere he lies, where he longed to be; 
llome is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill,” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ROLLIN B. SANFORD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 31, 1919. 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I include a letter to me by 
Simon W, Rosendale, former attorney general of the State of 
New York, 

The letter is as follows: 

AMBRICANISM V. SIONINM, 


[A letter to Congressman Rowan BB, Sanrorp, twenty-clghth district, 
New York, by Simon W. Rosendale, former attorney general of the 
State of New York,] 


HON. 


Atupany, N, Y., September 5, 1018, 
lion, RoLuin Th, SANFORD, 
Member of Congresa, Twenty-cighth District, New York, 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dean COoNGRPSaMAN SANFORD: I understand that, with other Mem. 
bers of Congress, you have received cirenlara and documenta with 
request for expression ag to your views on a pretentious Jewish move- 
ment known as “Zioniam.”” To make kaown the attitude of a large 
puamer of American Jews on this subject, IT take the liberty of address. 
ne you 

This matter, owlng to war conditions, has recently taken prominence 
and is of deep interest to a great number of American citigens, It ha 
been rendered especially prominent by reason of a recent letter o 
President Wilson referring to the declaration of the British Govern. 
ment, and apparently having hia approval, in regard to the establish. 
ment in Palestine of a Jewlsh State, a national homeland, for the 
Jewlah people, the claimed realization of the so-called “ Ziontstic™ 
movement,’ 

This page has not had and does not have the general sympathy 
or approval of that large religious organisation of dtisene known as 
Reform Jews of America, nor of o representative body in Great Britain 
known as the League of British Jews, headed by such prominent Eng- 
lishmen aa Claude Montefiore and others, 

It should be stated at the outset that the great body of Reform Jews 
in this country maintain that they are Jews by religion only and 
Americans by nationality, 

Their religion is concerned with the State only to the same extent 
to which all other denominations share the common aim of praying 
and working for tho nignen weitere of one's native or adopted country, 
But the implications of a Jewish Palestinian State include those din- 
tasteful, dangerous, and onerer doctrines of a combination of church 
and state, from the evils of which the world is being more and more 
saved; hence they neither parti mae in nor approve of the efforts to 


establish a Jewish Palestinian Sta 
If the Reform Jews have been comparati gent ns to their atti- 
y on this 


tude, it is pecguse mee eve owe fe t tro : 
solnt among Jews in a coun as largel academic © subjec 
Sowever, now brought into the Henotight, Gisclooes radical differences 
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between Jews on the subject of nationaliam, ‘These variances aro 
necentuated by recent occurrences and present conditiona, It ia no 
longer a matter wholly of rabbia or for theological discussion, It is » 
practical question whether we shall stand and be regarded aa a wepa 
rate national entity, or, penerse our Americanism, declare, as the fact 
is, that we are Jewa in our religion only, 

It goen without saying that any oforts to provide a place where 
oppressed or persecuted Jewa ma nd a place to live in peace, aa well 
fhe any movement toward educational or cultural advancement, musi 
meet with universal approval, 

Thus, if the British declaration had been for a free Mtate, open for 
all with protection to all, po such question could be rained; but thin 
ia very different from and iseue ia taken on the proposition to establish 
Jewish nationality. 

Some philanthropic American Jowa seem to hesitate in opposing thin 
movement, They apparently do ao because they believe this propose 
homeland will afford an asylum for the oppressed and persecuted, 11. 
“asylum " possibilities are extremely limited, and it le doubtful whethe: 
Zionianta would concede thin on ita object, and, besides, this does noi 
meet the principal objection, The movement ia not »hilanthrople, It 
is political, The effort ia for the catablishment of a State, A nationn! 
flag has been adopted, and it ia carried and Rapea pes 7 ite adherent. 
even in this country, National songs are used, and at least the nu 
cleus of a Jowlah army is organised and in Palestine; this “ legion ” 
ia, of course, not to be confounded with the hundred thousand anid 
more of loyal American Jewish soldiera who are doing their duty, 
shoulder to shoulder, with their fellow citisens, and who with emphati 
paemnity will disavow such dilution of loyalty to the fag of ou: 

nion, 

This matter of Jewish nationality in not new. It ie tmportant 
to note that formal action was taken on this subject years ago a: 
conferences of American rabbis, notably at Philadelphia in isu, 
and 20 years later at Vittaburgh, 'a, Out of these arew the organ! 
gation of Reform Judaism in America, They adopted aa the corne: 
atone the doctrine that the hope, expectation, or belief tn the reators 
tion of Palestinian nationaliem had no place in American Judalam, 

It Was asserted that we are Jews My religion only; that in tho 
apirit of our country's institutions no religious dogma or prayers wor 
longer roper, which would expreat a hope or desire for a separnat 
nationaliam; that the basic principle of separation of church ana 
state imposed a duty on American citizens to abandon all aspiration: 
or propositions tending otherwise, This principle waa so appr: 
clated and approved that it was accepted in ite furthermost and mon: 
radical application, Most important, then, was the discarding of (1). 
ancient ritualistic prayers and utterances of expectation or denir 
for Dalestinian restoration, recited during the centuries of the “ dix 
persion.” It was held that such were out of pipe in this country ; 
hat even if thé possibility of realization could be seriously conten 
plated, it would not be availed of. They were eliminated from tho 
prayer book, as they fo longer voiced thelr desires, but more especially 
and particularly an such thoughts and hopes were inconsistent wit! 
singlenessa of American nationality. 

The men composing those conferences being largely, if not wholly, 
of ferelgn birth, command additional commendation for thelr couray. 
in thus eliminating sentiments, of course, written and tatroduced 
after the dispersion 20 centuries before, and uttored and repeated 
by devout worshippers during all those years (ae they still are pre 
served in orthodox rituals), It was bravely done to meet the apirit 
of thia land of religious ery which had received and adopted een, 
to which they had aworn allegiance and whore inatitutionn In tho 
correct view demanded the abandonment of such doctrines, 

Out of this movement has grown the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, which embraces practically all of the Reform Jowin 
congregations of America, numbering over 200, located in all parts 
ef the United States with many thousand members, It has esata! 
lished and maintaine a colle or rabble at Cincinnatl, whieh way 
the residence of the late Rabbi Iwaac M, Wise, the loading apirit in 
thia great American reform movement, 

lor many yeara this union embraced the greater body of American 
Jews who were generally connected with congregations belonging to 
the union, They were numerically in the majority inthe country 
until the more recent great influx of Jews from eastern Burope—from 
Ruasla, Galicla, Roumania, ete.-who in numbers now far exceed them 
These latter, perhaps naturally, have adhered to orthodoxy in ol 
servances, customs, and prayers which they brought with them ani! 
which their congestion in larger cities does not tend to change, \ 
percentage of the younger neration, particularly in smaller commu 
nities, is affiliating with reform congregations, but she ey of these 
newcomers, especially those creating huge communities in populou: 
centers, retain their foreign languages and custome as well as thoir 
orthodoxy with the ancient ritual, which includes prayers for Palen 
tinjan national restoration, The great majority does not appear to 
realize, if they fully understand, their inconsistency in reapect to 
citizenship in this country, 

Among the more recent comers, too, there are found radicals of 
every shade, who assert that they are not Jews by religion, but by 
race Se. me of the latter are among those who anew 
at the w ip and observances of thelr orthodox neighbors, In theno 
congested communities are found, too, sectarian achools and other 
religious and semire gious nocia organigations and factors, beside. 
nome distinctly un-A ean bodies, such as Jewish partisan politicn! 
cluba and Jewish workingmen’s and other associations, The foregolny 

referred to neipally necoyse in. thin mass ia found the bulk o! 
those who furnish mem ip in and compose the * Honinte "in thin 
country and who contribute thelr yvoleos and “shekels"’ toward that 
movement, It is true that in t ‘loniatic movement in this country 
there are several mon o rominenece, as well aso 


li sition and 
number of reform Prebble 


amall who have lent themselves thereto 
They must fool satisfied that their eviegpatioe is not, to them, tn 
consistent with unalloyed Americaniam, Fo, too, with the orthodox 


or conservatives who retain thelr ancient prayers and aspirations and 
insist on Jewish nationaliam a8 a dogma, We are elaiming ho 
monopoly nor questioning the loyalty o any of these partics, We 
simply assert our posltion—that our nationality and religion are «lr 


tinct and separate. This we conceive the true American national 
*P rit, It would be unfortunate if it were generally or largely othe: 
wine, 


Among these laymen above referred to, there are those who, etrangely 
enough, are, 80 to say, honconformiats; that is they are not and some 
ven prominent ones never have been connected with any congregation. 
must be ran with those who nasert that they claim to be Jews 

x race and nationality alone, Ail these together form the Ziontats in 
thie country. Lt ia this same clement which short time ago endeavored 








fo ormunine 1 moat unl { ‘ politieal Jewlah epatation in this 
country bY Promoting an American Jowlah congr an movement which 
in belleved to be happll frustrated They are the Blinn Felnera of 
American Judatam 

The atluation, then, oe tata cloarly presents the line of demarena 
(lon, aud fa watated abarply ces ithe attitude of, no to any, a separate 
aeet, |, @ American Reform Jews who asaert that they are Jewa solely 
in and by religious belle they agree with the declaration of the 
diatingulehed Bagliah aeholar Lucien Wolf imc] the eminent Kogliah 
men who compose the league of Telitiah Jewa tn denylng that they are a 
eparate race er nation and declarin they nr imply a relldious eom 
munity of erent antiquity 

Ae atandard bearera of thele fallh through centurlea of adversity 
do they chiefly revere the history of thelr people 

An Amertean Reform Jowa they nasert that, without anerificlng any 


prineiple of rell@tous faith, it ia thelr duty te and they do conform te 


the country’s custome and recognised inatitutions; they matintaio that 
there should be bo religio politico organisations In the congregation 
and ite related bodies, aueh as the Mabbath achool, the young people's 


nevoclations, charitable, and perhaps fraternal tnatitutiona alone ahould 
aoctatianiom be expressed 

Lt in true that President 
in the Talfour declaration tt 


Wileon to hia letter refers 
in the underatanding that 


to the fact that 
nothing tw to be 


dione whieh would prejudice eivie and religious righta of Jewlah people 
now in Palestine or the rights and political atatua enjoyed by the Jews 
in other countries,” 

Thin latter reservation, tmportant ae it may be, doe net afeet th 
principle thvelved In the view of the Reform Jewa of America whe 
object and refuse to be hyphenated 

lt will not anawer for the American Zlonlat to aay that the Palos 
tintan nationaliam ta for the “ other fellow.” A Jewish nation means a 


nation of and for Jews, ‘To divest oneself of nationality requires 
nuneclation, which may or may vot be recognised, The right of 
patriation has not been universally acknowledged by governments 

A very practical objection to Zloniam is that it doea not tend to make 
itn American membera better Americana On the contrary, it lntroduees 
an undesitable hypheniam predicated upon religious lines and based on 
religious @entimenta We are asked as 100 per cont Americana to 
obliterate and afd in obliterating all hypheniam in American nationality 
loos t tend to such a deatrable end to introduce a Paleatinian national 
fae or to eing Palestinian national songs’ The attention ef our 
viopted Jewlah citivens may well be called to thelr oath In forawearing 
vllegianee te any king, potentate, or other nationality 

Thia war ia ealling attention to the fact that the oath of allegwianee ta 
not to be regarded as a “ ecrap of paper.” ‘To Illustrate a proposition 
t in sometimes juatifable to present even extreme ponalbilitices What 
yvould be the attitude of " Zlonlata’’ in ense of war eountry 


re 
o.% 


between our 


nd thele “national home land"? 

Can the American Zioniate think that their propaganda ia conducive to 
better Americaniam, capecially for the meve recent comerea to our coun 
iry-eor willl tend to make them thorough Americana Will the cultiva 
tion of ideas or even ideala of a sentimental nature for Valeatininn na 


‘ional restoration help to pure American citivenship?) Thon 
times, Unhyphenated Americanism ahould be our objective 

it in wald that the international policies of some of our allles favor 
the creation of a buffer atate The harm done by American Zlontete, 
who are building worse than they think, tn retarding If not preventing 
full and unalloyed American cillvenahip, more than counteracta any 
possible demands of loyalty to our allies We are urging the abandon 


are aterner 


ment of the “ German-American,” the “IriahAmerican,” and so on 
Mhall there now be introduced the " Jewlah" or " Palestinian" Ameri 
can’? Thia would be the logical sequence of political Zloniam 

We have but one national flag, the Mtara and Stripers We asaert that 


there ta ne wuch thing aa a Jewleh fag, We cdo not recognise the Zion 

intic fag adopted by the Palestinian nationaliate, nor countenance thelr 

national aenge appealing for and glorifying thelr national homeland 
Thin @ubject tn these times above all in a matter of Amerleaniam 


snd there should be but little pationce for these un-American Zionlata 
if they want a Palestinian Jewish State, let them get it if they ean 
and go to it, it will net do for them to gay it is or they want it for 


some other person than themeelven 

We are Americans by nationality, and in our toterpretation of Juda 
ine there ta neither doctrine nor dogma of Palestinian nationaliam 
if there were, we would reject it ae inconsistent with untainted Ameri 
canlam We refuse to have any other nationaliom threat upon us Ww 


will have no Praleetinian nationality primarily or secondarily, directly 
or remotely, To paraphrane the language of a distinguished orator, we 
nay to the Zionist, " You eiall not presa the (yellow?) badge of Dales 


tinjan hyphentem upon the Keform Jew in America,” 
With assurances of my highest personal eatooem and regard, I 
Vory sincerely, yours, 


remain, 


Mimon W., ROSBNDALS 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
FRED 8S. PURN KLE, 


INDIANA, 


HON. 


or 


In tue House or Represenrarives, 


Sunday, lebruary 17, 1018 


The Tlouse had under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Reaotved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
0 portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of lon. Danian 
W. ComMaTrock fate a Member of the Ilouse from the Mtate of Indiana. 

“Reaolved That ae a particular mark of reapect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of hia distinguished public career, the 
liouse, at the conclusion of these exereleons, whall stand pimouened 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate resolutions to 
family of the deceased,” 


Mr, PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, for many years [I have known 
of Judge Comarock as a soldier of the Civil War, as a com. 
mander in that great struggle, os prosecuting attorney, as cir 
cult Judge, as appellate Judge, as department commander of the 


there the 
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Grand Army of the Republi vl th 


ner el ie 
Of the great State of lidar 

L do not reentl that I ever anw | w Who he wae unttl 
the 2a day of April, JOIT, when ‘ TT Viember elect, 
harched down this alsale together yf onuth of offlee os 
Membera of thin body 1 wa ttt tml to hin then ond lave 
Rince lonrned to know tnd love him ili tely form, hie 
keen sense of humor, hia abliity a \ \ riul juriat, hie 
record as a soldier, and the enerat b { f the tan 
combined to make hing diatinetly | Lnother fret en 
tered into our brief ceopmrnct hip tI | | represented the 
two extremos in ange of the Llodlana cdek tion, bh berlin tty 
‘ileat Momber and | the youngest li Cnet tw thy 
exceptions, we represented the eee ext in the en 
tire Llouse of Representative Whon f refer tol » t do 
not menhn to suggest that he wae old, exce in ial 
perience To doe ao would do a wreut iniuath ti | ITOTINT 
lle was exceptionally young tn mind and action 1 have of 
wrved that many people live tn the post proportional they 
ndvanece ih yoars Tt waa not wo with him Tides ClomMepos 
wis a student of modern question Ile referred to the pont 
only that he might profit by the experten: it ive hit Th 
thereby bulld the better for the future lle wa rite ' 
terested in the suceeaa and conduet of this war 1! only i t, 
ha expressed to ne many time Wie that he cou not i fl 
the 5O years thay have come and gone alnee he served on th 
held of battle and give neain to his country the aame aervis 
rendered then 

I nttended hia funeral and observed the hieh and « tel 
pincee he held In the hearts of tho#e who knew tin le it 
frienda and nelehborsa loved and reapected hin lo tay mito 
this ia the real teat of the man, T helped to carry hie Ife 
form to ite last resting place, When we renched the hallowed spot 
1 thought L had never seen & more wonderful setting Thetweon 
two stately treen on the crest of a sloping hill we tald him to 
reat, ald here he sleeps tn a cemetery covered with beautiful 
urn abd foliage and shaded by majeatle tres It looked more 
like © natural park than a eity of the dead What a fittine end 
thin wae to n busy ahd suceesaful life To dle In the harne 0 
to speak, ih pomsension of all of one faculth mi at th nil of 
n lone and useful life ahould be the ambition of every man eh 
a life can not end with denth Such whe the life of our a 
parted collengue Ilia State and Nation could Ul afford to | 
him Hila services to both will long be remembered and apm 
clated by a grateful people LApplaune, | 

The Hospital Bill, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
op 
HON, WLLLIAM J. GRAHAM, 
on ILwinol 
In tam Hover or Rerresenrarives 
Vonday, January sory 

Wr. GRATIAM of Lilinol Mr eye iket Vl it we, the bill 
now under consideration, ta entitted A bill to nuthorive the 
Mecretary of the Trenaury to provide hospital and iaforitun 


facilities for discharged aick ond disnbled soldiers and satloy 
The title la in iteelf a misnomer, as will be 


eon by examination 


Tt ia a DIL the purpose of which ia to authorize th 


Mocretary of the Treasury to expend $10,500,000 for additional 
hospital and eanatorium facilities for the trentiment of « 
charged sick and dianabled soldiers and satlora who are patient 
of the War Kiak Insurance Bureau, and for any other peran 
who are entitled to treatment by the Public Health Service Cony 


on amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr ¢ 
NON] the bill waa reatricted in tte tor thee 
additional hospital and sanatorium facilities for patient 


ei pre tt 


War Rink Insurance Bureau nlone Ae the bill wae orlel 
presented these additional hospitals for which the 810,500 
were to be expended could be aed not only for dinchor 
diers and sallora but for a large number of other pation! i 


inl p one i 


be from time to time treated by the Publi 
Firat, merchant seamen ; ond, Mississippi Hiver Co 
third, the United States Conat Guard Service; fourth, the United 


Staten Tighthouse Service; fifth, the Pingines Corpa of tl 
United States Army: sixth, the United States Coast and Geode 
Survey; seventh, civilian employes injured under the el 


men's compensation act; and, eighth, civillan employees Injured 
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In addition to these classes, all of which 
are specified in the report of the majority of the committee filed 


on Army transports. 


with the bill, the law authorizing the Public Health Service 
to perform certain functions also gives to that service the right 
to receive into such hospitals persons from civil life who may be 
affiicted with diseases which the Public Health Service desires 
to study, and in cases of epidemics or cases where the pubtic 
health demand it, a considerable number of other civilians af- 
flicted with diseases for study and experimentation, and the like. 
In other words, the bill as originally drawn provided that the pa- 
tients of the War Risk Insurance Bureau and the discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines might be placed in these hospitals, 
together with many other civilians afflicted with various types 
of diseases, or the hospitals themselves might be filled with 
such civilian sick, to the exclusion of the patients of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. 

The United States declared war against the central Buro- 
pean powers on the 6th day of April, 1917. The war-risk insur- 
ance act, so called, was approved on the 6th day of October, 
1917. The act now referred to is the act under which certain 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines are entitled to hos- 
pital treatment by the Government. The authority to give 
such hospital treatment is found in paragraph 8 of section 302 
ef that act, which provides, in addition to the compensation 
provided for in the act: 

The injured person shall be furnished by the United States such 
re asonable governmental medical, surgical, and hospital services 

* * as the director may determine to ‘be useful and reasonably 
necessary. 

The War Department has known since the passage of that 
act that the Government was responsible for the treatment of all 
members of the Military Establishment of the Government who 
should become sick or in need of medical or hospital attention. 
Knowing this to be true, it was the part of wisdom, and to be 
expected, that the War Department or the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau or other responsible officer of the Government would make 
some adequate preparation to take care of such sick or dis- 
eased soldiers, sailors, and marines. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, no such proper arrangements have been made. While 
the Government of the United States was pledged to give to 
these defenders of the country the best medical and hospital 
care and attention that was possible, the Government has 
stumbled along without any preparedness in this matter, just 
as it stumbled into the war without preparedness. 

The war practically ended on the 1ith day of November, 
1918, by the signing of the armistice. Almost three months 
have elapsed since that time, and to-day, after the war has 
been closed practically three months and when tens of thou- 
sands of men have become sick and disabled on account of the 
service they rendered the Government, neither the War Depart- 
ment nor the War Risk Insurance Bureau has brought forward 
any comprehensive plan toward the alleviation of the physical 
ailments these men have incurred. But three measures. have 
been presented to this Congress for the relief of these dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors. One of them, called the Gandy 
bill—H. R. 18440—was presented to the House and was framed 
with the idea of removing some 400 veterans of the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars from their hospital at Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., and removing them, im the dead of winter, across the 
country a thousand miles or more to some other hospital or 
institution and using the hospital thus emptied for the 
tion of sick and disabled soldiers of the present war. This bill 
was happily defeated; it would have been a tragedy to have 
done otherwise. If the bill had been to the effect that all 
vacant beds in that institution should be used for the accom- 
modation of sick and disabled soldiers of the present war, not 
a vote would have been cast against it; but such was not the 
case, 

Another bill—H, R. 12917—was presented, called the Dawson 
Springs Sanatorium bill. This bill appropriated $1,850,000 for 
the erection of a sanatorium at Dawson Springs, Ky., which 
hospital, the hearings showed, to be intended for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, This hospital was to be permanent and 
to have 500 beds. It was evident to the unprejudiced observer, 
from the hearings, that Dawson Springs was an unfit place for 
a tuberculosis sanatorium, and that even if the sanatorium 
were built there it would be approximately two years before 
it would be available, and then only for 500 patients. 

Finally this bill, H. R. 13026, is presented, which is said to 
present a comprehensive scheme for taking care of the patients 
ef the War Risk Insurance Bureau. It will be observed that 
no soldier, sailor, or marine, none of the wounded or sick sol- 
diers who are being returned from Europe now and have not 
been discharged can be treated in the hospitals to be built under 
this bill, but that this bill only includes in its scope soldiers, 
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sailors, and marines who have been already discharged. The 
hearings showed that the hospitals to be built under this bill 
are to be of wood, not fireproof, and to be single-story structures, 
So far as it appears, then, they are to be largely a repetition 
or a duplication of the dozens of cantonments and camps scat- 
tered over the country and are to be no different, in general, 
than the temporary barracks which have been built already all 
over the United States. 

Mr. N. V. Perry, constructing engineer of the Public Health 
Service, stated that it was expected to build these hospitals at 
various places, and he named Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Evansville, Ind.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Norfolk, Va.; New Orleans, La.; San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; Wilmington, N. C.; Fort Stan- 
ton, N. Mex.; and two sanatorias, one somewhere in the Berk- 
shire Hills and one somewhere in North Carolina. This was 
the comprehensive scheme that has been mentioned by the ma- 
jority of the committee when they proposed this bill to the 
House and for which $10,500,000 is to be expended. However, 
it does not seem to have been comprehensive enough, because 
on page 44 of volume 14 of the hearings I observe that after 
this list had been talked over by the committee and the various 
witnesses the chairman of the committee, Mr. Crarx of Florida, 
seems to have had the following colloquy with the witness, 
Perry: 


The Cmarmman. I want to revise that tentative list and put one in 
Plorida. 


Mr. Perry. I want to say in regard to this now, we are only dealing 
with one-third of this balance of ti We have got to come back to you 
e and get the of this; but we didn’t feel lke loading 


our hands up under the present t market conditions, trying to take 13,000 
= at once. We felt that it —— be better to divide this up. Dawson 
rings would be one proposi hese 5, here would be another. 
en, after we get these ian we cam place the others around in 
Pieckie and Georgia and the Northwest, because there are 10,000 more. 
All I am concerned with now is the putting up of the buildings and get- 
ting ready to take care of these men now. 

Therefore I presume we may confidently expect that we are 
to have further requests from the Public Health Service ani 
that instead of $10,500,000 we shall expend at least the full 
$26,000,000 which Mr. Perry estimated the whole program would 
finally cost, and I assume that we are further justified in be- 
lieving that the gentleman from Florida and the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from the Northwest—-wherever that 
may be—will each get their share of hospital construction in the 
future. It will be remembered that these are to he frame build- 
ings, temporary, and not fireproof. 

The hearings showed that there were approximately 50,000 
vacant beds in the United States that might be used for this 
purpese. These beds are in Army hospitals of various kinds, 
general and temporary. The officials from the office of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Army testified before the com- 
mittee that if they had the authority they would take care of 
these war-risk insurance patients. When the Dawson Springs 
Hotel matter was being discussed on the floor of the House I 
placed in the Recorp a statement showing the vacant beds in 
these hospitals and this committee had this table in its hear- 
ings, and at that time knew this to be the situation. No move 
has been made by anyone on this committee or connected with 
the Government to try to propose legislation that would make 
these existing hospital facilities available for the use of the 
war-risk insurance patients. It could have been done by a brief 
act or resolution which would have been passed unanimously 
and might have been the law before this. 

If this bill becomes the law we may expect the Public Health 
Service to at once proceed to the building of a large number of 
additional temporary hospitals over the country, although we 
already have scores of them, As soon as this bill becomes a 
law we may also expect the Public Health Service to greatly 
expand its personnel and to come to Congress for authority to 
do so. A great number of clerks and employees and stenog- 
raphers and all the to which we have become so used 
during this war will be built up, called an.organization, It was 
admitted by the committee on the floor of the House that this 
would eall for a great expansion of the department. Then at 
once butldings will be rented or constructed for the use of this 
new expanded Public Health Service of the Government. The 
next step will be to come to Congress for appropriations of mil- 
lions to carry on the increased activities of this department ; 
and before we know it we shall find that we have added to our 
financial burdens another greatly enlarged branch of our Gov- 
ernment which will cost us millions to maintain. While we are 


doing this the Surgeon General of the United States Army has 
built up an immense organization under him, composed of the 
best physicians and surgeons in the country, a great force of 
whom are still in the service of the Army and under the Surgeon 
General, and which organization is now available to take:care 














of these patients of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. Why not 
use the existing force for that purpose? Why has not the com- 
mittee suggested to the Congress some legislation to make avail- 
able the existing force rather than to create a new force and an 
immense additional expenditure? In addition to this, the Presi- 
dent had power, under the so-called Overman Act, approved May 
20, 1918, “ to make such redistribution of functions among execu- 
tive agencies as he may deem necessary, including any functions, 
duties, and powers hitherto conferred by law upon any executive 
department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer, in 
such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted to carry 
out the purposes of this act.” In other words, the President 
might cause the Surgeon General’s Department to care for these 
patients of the War Risk Insurance Bureau by a mere Executive 
order; but it has not been done and will not be done. 

I am forced to the conclusion that there is no desire on the 
part of anyone connected with the Public Health Service or the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau who is: attempting to put into effect 
any measures for the economical administration of the war-risk 
insurance act. Rather it seems to be the effort of those who are 
responsible for this bill to create more positions, spend more 
money, and add greater burdens to the already taxation- 
burdened people of the country. 

It goes without saying that those who have become wounded 
or sick and disabled through their service to the country in 
this emergency are entitled to the best treatment that a grate- 
ful people can give them. Surely, they are entitled to vastly 
better treatment than this bill proposes. The Government ought 
to have made adequate preparations and had ready for them 
the best of permanent fireproof hospitals and facilities for tak 
ing care of every one of them. Nothing of the kind has been 
done. This scheme intends nothing but to continue the present 
shiftless, purposeless, planless idea of spending money and 
creating new and expensive Federal organizations. But it is 
the only thing that is proposed. We now have but a month 
remaining of this Congress. Legislation to use the existing 
organizations of the Government to care for these patients 
would not be possible unless it was proposed by the majority 
party in this House and favored by the executive officers of the 
Government. This they do not propose to do. We must there 
fore accept such scanty measures for the relief of the patients 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau as are offered us by those 
who are now responsible for the policies of the Government. It 
may be that the expenditure of the $10,500,000 will help some 
few who have borne the Nation’s burdens in this time of trouble, 
and therefore, as it is the only thing that is or shall be pre- 
sented, I shall vote for the bill. 


Discharges for Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 1, 1919. 


Mr. TILSON. Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I insert here a few letters from soldiers 
and others, They are selected from an accumulation of almost 
500 letters received by me within a few days after making some 
observations on the subject of good faith in granting discharges 
to soldiers, 

My intention in presenting the matter originaily was to call 
attention to the fact that in numerous cases officers had fla- 
grantly violated the spirit of certain orders of the War Depart- 
ment, and by so doing were bringing discredit upon themselves 
and reproach upon the good name of the Army. At any rate, it 
served to bring out what was smoldering in many a soldier’s 
breast, and I am sure that many of them will feel better for it. 
After eliminating all cases that smack of mere homesickness, 
laziness, or grouch, there remain a sufficiently large number of 
bone fide cases to demonstrate conclusively that officers, espe- 
cially of the lower grades, in command of organizations made a 
mockery of Circular 77 of 1918 and openly disregarded Circu- 
lar 6 of 1919. 

The letters here printed were selected almost at random. 
They group themselves into about six general classes, though 
many of them overlap and cover a number of different points. 

The first group relate to applications on the ground of depend- 
ents. As the selective draft law itself was liberal in this re 
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spect, this class of applications should have been granted easily 
and freely. Quite the reverse has been the case, as some of 
these letters show. 

It is well worth while that these spontaneous outpourings 
from the hearts of some of our soldier boys who have endured 
the hardships of camp without any of the glory of 
ice be spread upon the record 

The letters are as follows: 


loreign serv- 


Camr Urron, N, ¥ Januar iy, m1 
Iion. Joun Q. TiLson, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mr. Titrson: I'am writing to you to eXplain the elreum 
stances under which some of the men are being held in the Army 

I have already written to Mr. GLYNN, and he promises some action 
and after reading in the morning paper the aprech ut made in the 
Liouse, thought you would be able and willing to hi lp also 

[ama married man and, dué to a recent illne ombined with chron 


nervousness, my wife is absolutely dependent upon my work fot support 

She writes me to-day that she has only $2 left, and this is th last of 
a fund of cash and liberty bonds that I left for her when I was «ht 

She can place no confidence in the Government allotment, as th 
Risk Bureau is not concerned in making payments, but in drawing thei 
own checks. In four months she has received $56, and even if she had 
received all the money due it would have been insufficient It is a 
lutely impossible to feed, clothe, and keep any one person on $30 a 
month. The Government can't keep a man in the camps for that 
money. How can a woman live outside for less than the Army mn 
keep me? 

It is not only my case but that of many others in this camp ive in 
this one company—all married and have positions wattin ml we ar 
held here to ald in the demobilization 

We all did our duty and objected not at all while our 
service; and though we did not get our chance at the Hun, we did ow 
bit here. Our records are clean; the need of us is past; and we want 
return to our natural positions with our wives. We were married ! 
that reason and before our Holy Father we pledge our support to the 
girl of our choice, Shall we not be allowed to return and take up th 
duty, now that we have fulfilled our obligations to the country 

We cnme here to support all that our flag stood for—liberty, Justice, 
and democracy-—and now that we enforce those principles on the Hun, 
why not get the same principles applied to ourselves? 

We have the privilege of applying for discharge, but that is another 
case of the inefficiency of the Army administration We are told that 
we must be held, as our services “can not be spared,” and we discharges 
hundreds of men every day Young men of 21 wei | harged from 
Camp Jackson through this camp, and they were mostly clerks In etvil 
life Why could not these young men be held-—the men who had no 
homes to support, no wives waiting, and no positions to go to? No i 
on—Just thoughtless, inefficient administration and absolut: 

The conscientious objectors and draft dodgers are all dischars 
honorably discharged in the bargain Is that justice? 

If the men held here were paid the same wage as an officer, o1 
the allotment was sufficient to help at home, they would not obje: 

I draw from the Army $33; $15 goes for allotment, $3.45 
ance, and if I am lucky I can go home This takes $10 
Then for smokes and amusements 1 can spend $4.55, and I } 
write to my wife at least every other day 

The Republican Party is losing time by not taking this mat ip 
They are assured of a thousand boosters right in this camp that I 
of if they do, and if they don’t I'll place my 
Debs for next President. 

We did our duty, Mr. Tilson, and ask now that or muntry ce 

Our papers boast that our demobilization is far ahead of ki 
We are far behind. The Englishman who has a job and a home is 
back to it We who have those things are stay here to send 
back to take our positions away. 

Look at the New York American ! 
from honorably discharged men. There is a big: ver to 


aft 
e W 


country needed 


loos chan on byl 


ome 


MEDICAL &S 
Merritt, N. J., January 19 
interest in behalf of enlisted m ho 
have urgent grounds for discharge and are unable to obtal ti 
I am prompted to present my case for your consideratio i an ilo 
ing copies of my papers and holding originals, awaiting some new light 

On December 17, 1918, I made apptication to my detachment com 
mander for discharge, at the same time presenting the iInclosed doctor'a 


Camp 
Dean Str: Learning of your 


certificate and letter from my local board. He in turn wrote to the Red 
Cross headquarters of Perth Amboy, N. J., requesting them to investi 
gate my claim. ‘They wrote back recommending my discharge, finding 
the evidence true and meriting an immediate discharge. The detach 
ment commander then forwarded the papers to the office of the camp 
supply officer, whence they were returned with the second Indorsement, 
“ Not enough evidence.” 
Thereupon I submitted the inclosed affidavits of my father and 


from the vice president of the Perth Amboy Trust Co., as per 
tion of my detachment commander. The papers went back to the ! 
of the camp supply officer and were again returned with the third 
dorsement, stating that my discharge could not be approved at th 


I am a private, first class, in the medical section of the p } 
storage division of the Quartermaster Corps, and outside of | ) 
the inventory, which was completed about a week ago, I h 
nothing more than waste time. I am at a loss to understand 
being kept, especially since it is so vital for me to be released 

My father’s health is fast giving away Both the bu 
suffering. Neither can he find the time to care for his healt! i 
his health permit him to take the proper care of tl u 

I hope that you will give this matter your kind attent 
me if you can help me. If you then desire th final pay I 
forward them at once. 

DETACHMENT SANiTARY Cont 
Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., January 18, 1919 

Dear Sin: Having read of your splendid appeal in our behalf, we 

will submit this case to your investigation, or anything that you n do 


to help us. We have for a commander Second Lieut lwo 
thirds of the men in this detachment have been in the service from 12 
to 15 months, and nearly the same number of us have immediate de 
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pendents——wives and children. We have filed requests for discharge to 
our commending officer, and to date they are plied upon his desk entirely 
ignored. When asked about the requests, he answers, usually, * You're 
making more money than you ever made in your life. What do you want 
to get out of the Army for?” We worked night amd day at the base 
hospital during the raging of the influenza, and we don’t feel as if we 
were being treated fair. If there is anything you can do, sir, to help 
us, please do it and we will appreciate it surely, as the allotment and the 
allowance isn't sufficient to meet the needs of our familics, 

e are, 


Respectfully, yours, DeracementT Santrany Corrs, 


Fort HAMILTON, N. ¥., Januery 1, 1919, 


Dean Sin: Ama married man, supporting three children, and have sent 
a letter through military channels, with three sworn affidavits before a 
notary public, to be discharged from the Army. Other men have put in 
xame time and are discharged, but I can not hear from mine, It is im 
possible for me to support a wife and three children, and I would like to 
know if you can do anything for me, 

Please let me know If you can, and how I should apply, 
it has been pigeonholed at Governors Island, Fort Jay, N. Y 
reply, 


Seems like 
Hoping a 


Camp Raniran, N. J. 


Dean Sin: There are over 4,000 men at Camp Raritan; many are 
from Connecticut, Hundreds of married men, enlisted and drafted, who 
have dependents have applied tor a discharge, showing that ey have 
a job waiting for them. Many of these Sree are backed by 
the American Red Cross affidavit from their home towns, stating and 
confirming the fact that these men have dependents and are needed 
at home. Many of these men are working for $1 per day, as they 
have been doing for seven and eight montha. 

Many just applications for the discharge of married men have been 
in for two, three, and four weeks, Nothing is ever heard of them, 
showing that they are ignored and not being considered at all, The 
office in as far as they seem to get, 

Many of these men have been in the service 10 and 12 months and 
are etill being held, while others from other camps are being discharged 
who have seen but from 1 to 4 months. 

The married men with dependents have had their oyoone for 
discharge in for two, three, and four weeks, backed by Red Cross afii- 
davits, and showing that they have dependents and a pertien waiting 
for them. In spite of the above facts, they are being held in the 
service, while single men who have seen but two and three months’ 
service are being discharged from other camps, ainey of these married 
men with dependents are from your home State. any are afraid of 
the guardhouse and the “unjust” ceurt-martial. That is the reason 
they have never written to you stating facts concerning their troubles, 

These men thank you for your good work you are doing in their 
interest, 

Any private soldier who can be seen on the streets of New Brunswick 
any day or night will gladly tell you of the affairs herein referred to, 
which need competent readjustment. Any friends of yours from this 
vicinity are familiar with the facts and will gladly inferm you of 
same. The married men with dependents should be given some con. 
sideration at this camp, 

There are rumors that the officers are stockholders or interested 
in the company of Snare & Triest, contractors, now doing work at 
this camp; consequently married men with dependents are being held. 
Many are doing nothing, as a ltile Investigation will show. If you 
will have some of your friends of this victnity ask some of the soldiers 
from this camp thelr opinion, you will recelve some information that 
will more than surprise you indly consider this letter etrictly con 
dential, because if we are found guilty of giving any true information 
we will be court-martialed, 

Again thanking you for your kind interest in behalf of the worthy 
maryvied men with dependents of this and other camps, I remain, 

Respectfully, 





HAmPron, VA, 
DEBARKATION Hosrrrat No, 61, 
Barrack I, January 19, 1919. 

Dean Sie: After having read your article in the paper concerning 
discharges of men on appileation, l appeal to you to ask you if you can 
do anything In regard to my discharge. Having made application about 
the last week of November (1018), and having received no answer con- 
corning it as yet, I feel your influence can help in getting it for me, 

I ama married man, My wife having just given birth to a son on 
January 18, 1919, and she new, or was when I left her, in poor condi 
tion in St. Mary Hespital, at Waterbury, Conn., and is in need of my 
support, her father and mother both being in ill health, with three 
children under 16 to support. The Red Cross people, of Waterbury, 
Cenn,, where I live, will verify the above statement, I am now sta- 
toned at Hospital Ne. 51, Soldiers’ Home, Hampton, Va. There are 
here about 90 men in the company known as the port utilities, and the 
majority of them are domestic-seryice men. I am safe in saying that 
two-thirds of the men are practically doing nothing. There are 80 
men doing work that has always been taken care of by about 8 civilians 
before, and it Is costing the Government about two-thirds more money 
now than before we were stationed here. 

Trusting you will look into this matter, I beg to remain, 

Yours, truly, 





-- 


Dear Sin: Reading of the great work you are doling in the House of 
Representatives for the boys that have carried the burden of this great 
war, I wish to say I will never forget your name at any time where 
I can use my volce, And for God's sake dear Senator do not stop 
until you have won for us what we have been told we were fighting 
fer, and that ia democracy. 

1 am also one of those boys that is hard hit by my commanding 
officer's narrow-minded way of working. I have been a sergeant car- 
veonter In the Camp Utilities Detachment and have served 15 months, 
save a clear record, and certainly have done my bit while the war 
lasted, for we have worked as many as 7 days a week and 14 hours 
a day, but with a record as clear as mine I am still denied the right 
to go home to support my wife and child. 

i have appl for my discharge about the 28th of November. On 


the 20th of December my supply sergeant returned my three blanks, 
which never reached the commander of Camp Upton. 1 have made 
three more of these blanks out on the 30th December. I also had 
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two affidavits of friends of mine, with a statement from a family 
doctor and a letter from one of my employers, This I done for my 
commanding officer. Lieut. Starin told me that this is the only way 
I could get discharged, and he also stated that he would let me go, 
This met with about the same as the first, for it was disapproved 
without any investigation of my home troubles, I have been asked 
to make out the third one on the 17th of January, and to-day, the 
18th of January, 1 already have heard it has been disapproved and 
at the same time this Lieut. Starin has told me on the 17th of January 
that he will do all he can to let me go. Now, dear sir, can you tell me 
how it is that the commanding officer, Liewt, Starin, in charge of the 
carpenters, tells me this and the major disapproves my discharge? 
is there no justice coming to the boys that have served thelr country 
as a faithful servant? 

I am a married man; have a wife and child that Is In need of my 
support, for this little boy of mine is only 4 months old and is a 
breast baby, which makes it impossible for my wife to help support 
herself. I also have a mother-in-law, who is a very sickly woman and 
can only work when ber health allows her. But my family must suffer 
because I am a mechanic, and I am told I am indispensable, 

Here is how I am indispenanble. Last year this detachment num- 
bered only about 350 men, and we have kept this big camp going, and 
at that time this camp holding about 56,000 men. To-day we have 
about GOO men in our detachment, and there is only about 15,000 men 
in this camp, and still we married men with children and I, being in 
debt for about $250, am now Indispensable, 

TI am and have been working at things that do not amount to a 
pinch of snuff, such as building tables for garbage cans after doing 
without them for 15 months in our detachment. A dog house Is a 
great thing to be compelled to bulld in the Army when I am needed 
at home for support. Taking down a mess counter and a center post 
in a moss kitchen in our barrvks that has been only built and then 
be compelled to build a fighting ring, only to be torn down and rebuilt 
again by one of our other boys. This is only a little part of our 
exceedingly carpenter work we are doing. 

I hope you will look in this matter, as I can not look upon this 
much longer without doing something, and there will have to be a dis 
honorable discharge, for I would much rather prefer that than to see 
my family in need of my support. 


The burden of the next group of letters selected is that the 
men are being kept at great sacrifice to themselves, at great 
expense to the Government, and that they are not doing any 
substantial amount of useful work: 


Dean Sin: The men in the mustering office of Camp Dix, N. J., 
would like very much to voice their approval of the articles in yeu- 
terday’s New York Herald, Sun, and World relative to your speech on 
the delay in mustering out men urgently needed at home on both busl- 
ness and dependency reasens, 

It is an outrage the way we are being treated here. Do they think 
we are slaves, and must we tear this place apart before they will listen 
to the requests of our employers in civil life and that of our de 
pendents ? 

In this mustering office are about 125 men, with some 7 officers, 
doing work, in the main, that is absolutely unnecessary, and work that 
could be done by any 10-year-old child. The work consists of looking 
over papers already finished fer mistakes, and could be done by less 
than 3O men, This big force of men apend on an average of three 
fourths of thelr time doing absolutely nothing but fool the time 
away. ‘The officers in this camp (headquarters and personnel) are 
doing all they can to hang on to the men for no other reason than it 
gives them an excuse to hold on to thelr jobs, as we plainly see 
every day. 

They were seen to read the newapaper articles of yesterday with 
sneers and sarcastic laughter, with the remarks that nobody had any 
thing on them. We used to get our applications back, but no more, 
as they simply tell us now that we can't be spared, This is as big a 
lie as it is a farce, as the officers’ pets, particularly in this office, have 
been discharged through the simple means of transferring them to 
some unit up for immediate discharge; otherwise, the men that have 
been discharged from this office have only done so by fighting tooth 
and nall over the heads ef the officers here tn pamp or by practically 
having* their dependents beg their release by groveling in the dust on 
bended knees, 

The officers tell us that we are highly trained men 
any child could do, 

The investigating committees and the newspaper reporters that come 
down here and are received by the officers In charge have their cars 
pumped full of dope prepared in advance, and we are usually notified 
a few minutes in advance of thelr coming and forced to act extremely 
busy. If you ask any of the men any questions, they don't dare tell 
them the truth for fear of court-martial, which ia a threat hanging 
over them at all times, 

Why, in the name of heaven 


don't they get Regular Army men for 
this work or some of thowe idle clerks in Washington that would be 
glad to do this kind of work? 


There are a lot of men here that are having jobs held for them 
and which they will lose if they can’t get out of the Army. Do they 
want us to swell the army of unemployed after we get out of bere? 

We most sincerely hope that your efforts will not be in vain and that 
pred will come of it, as it certainly is an outrige the way we ire 
wing handled on the question of discharges, 

Capt. —-——- and Col, -———— are the men in charge of this office, 
and they work hand in glove with the rest of the officers in bead- 
quarters to hold as many men as possible, 

' —— average man here doesn't dare say anything for fear of pun- 
shment, 


doing work that 


Tus Men From Tur Mvusteetne OFFIcCn, 
Camp Dia, N. 


Moron Transrorr Corps, Camp JomnsTon, FLA. 

Dean Sm: The oo in our company read with great relief that some- 
om, was awake to the undue delay in the discharge of men from idle 
units, 

For weeks we have been practically idle, with no more and generally 
less than 10 repair jobs for a hundred and more men. 

In the motorcycle repair park, in which I work, are 80 men, including 
the office force, and if we have five repair jobs going on at once we can 
consider ourselves extremely busy. There are hardly more than 50 ma- 
chines on duty in camp, and surely it doesn't take 30 men to keep 50 
machines in repair, 








The motor-car and motor-truck shops are similarly affected, having 
sent by far the greater part of thelr machines to Camp Jessup, Ga, 

There have been some men discharged from our unit with good de 
pendency and business reasons, and some that we call “ handshakers " 
that got out without good reasons, There are at present a great many 
men tn our company that have presented excellent reasons for dlacharge 
and have been turned down 

The moat Irritating part of it | 
loaf, loaf, loaf 


that there | © little for to do but 


If you can use some names of men and thelr particular cam L will 
be glad to furnish them 

flononanee Str: | wae reading vour speech tn the paper this a, m 
In rewards to the officers holding us in the Army because they were get 
ting higher salary than they ever t, It appealed te me very much I 
have been In this Army nearly 18 montha and I have been rejected five 
tin for oversea service, and [I was put in & labor company, I have 
been trying to get out on my profession, T am an embalwer. I[ have 


license since lat of September, 1910, and the firm I used to work for 
is very much in need of me, The iofluenga ts very bad around my home, 
and he te the only licensed embalmer, Of Badger P, Wood, Petersburg, 
Va., I recetved letter after letter asking me to try and get out, and I have 
naked the captain about ft several times, and he told me it was no use, 
because my diseharge would not go through. Now, the war is over and 
I want to get ont. We are doting nothing. They even send the men out 
of our company to do kitehen police for other companies and put some 
of them in the warehouses, and they are lying around doing nothing 
We have three labor compantes, all of them rejected men, We have S01, 
802, 806, and you can judge the rest for yourself, and the remark has 
been made around here by one of the officers that he would hold ua three 
years If he could, You are right tn everything you said We know, but 
we are afrahl to say anything You know what we will get-——about alx 
months in the guardhouse, The firm | worked for has written my com 
pany comma ader several letters, and he hasn't recetved any answer from 
either one of them. And if you can do anything to help me, it would be 
greatly appreciated, and for God's sake do not breathe what I have 
written you, If you do T will get about 12 months, 


had 


Uritivivs ConstTavetion Diviaton, 


Upton, Long laland 


liow~ormp Sin: Your arraignment in the House on Janwary 15, 
charging officers not acting in good faith in handling applications for 
discharges has come to our attention through the press, and we heartily 
indorse your opinion You have struck the right point in your reason 
ing that many Army officers are holding better jobs today than they 
ever did before. We are subjecta of exactly same injustice in this 
organigation, where our case needa to be investigated, as there seems to 
be no other way to be freed from the hands of eur supertor officers, who 
keep us here for thelr own benefit, 

It ia more than a clear fact that this organisation, under the title of 
Utilities Detachment of Camp Upten, haa been put on the ground of a 
permanent character, employing soldiers of various phystcal status, 
and especially limited and domestic service men, regardtess of their 
mmediate need at the head of their home. 

Luring the time of war, when camp activities were at a height, this 
orgonigation operated with 350 men, and had done considerable work 
during thia period. Now, with the construction at a standatiil, the 
head of thie outfit has maneuvered so that he le now holding 720 men, 


part of which is absolutely in idle condition. For example, ta the 
executive department there are 12 men, ranking as follows: 
One Meutenant in charge; two sergeants; two corporals; seven 


rivates, 

: Ie tt not surprising, when we consider that thie same office had been 
managed in 1917 and 1918 with only three men in charge. This ts a 
flagrant fact, and the reat of the offices as well as outside branches are 
in similar condition. It te an outrage 

Just another example: In time of war 
plumbers, but at present they are holding 57. 

Many of us, thinking we may profit from the privilege given to us 
by the War Department, have filed application for discharge, only to 
have them disapproved without the least investigation as to the true 
character of our claims, One fellow even was threatened to be sent 
to guardhouse for inalisting to get application blanks from an Inferior 
officer, We are unfortunately the victims of these capricious officers in 
charge of wa, who want to keep us for reasons above our knowledge, 
when we have absolutely nothing to de and have to struggle in vain 
for our Iiberty, with broken spirit and naturally lack of patriotism. 

We think we dewerve consideration. and as we have no frienda te de 
fend our cause, we appeal to you, as your attitude scems to be a just 
one io this matter of holding men for unknown purposes to let their rela 
tives suffer the consequences, We carnestiy request you to be inter- 
preter of our sad condition and try to obtain a favorable solution for 
which we are looking forward with etill a ttle Nght of hope left in 
our hearts. We simply are begging you to save ua from the crueltics 
of these superior men in cleverness exercising the power given to them 
with utmost severity. There is no prospect for us to be released of 
serving Mke slaves before the end of this year. Although it ia sur 
prising that aame organization under different name has a force of 
1,750 civilians who get 87 a day and work on the side of us soldiers. 

In putting these facia before you we have the tndorsement of our 
fellow soldiers and believe that in the name of hamanity we will share 
equally all the rights which are given to us by laws and nature, 

Respectfully, 


thia organisation had 17 


A Seeomanr, 
A PatvatTs 
lr, &.—We did not dare to put owr names in full, because we believe 
we are Hable to be atrictly pursued should this letter fall into the 
hands of some Army officials 
War Drranr weer, 
OvrPrics rae Jcpen Apvoewrn Geena, 
Drag Str: May I compliment you upon your speech of yesterday in 
regard to the discharge of enlisted men, Your sentiments meet with the 
hearty approval of the enlisted personnel of this department. Many of 
them, promising young lawyers with growing practices, borred by physi 
cal defects from more nective service, in order to help thelr country 
sought voluntary induction into this department to act as law clerks 
at least they were informed that they would be so used when they made 
application for induction, 
ow that the great emergency has ccased they seek to return to their 
ractices and to recoup their fortunes,—for theirs is a real sacrifice, 
he pay of an enlisted man being wholly insufficient to meet the cxorbt 
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fant charges of 
them aft 
and dollar a 
what rea 
termine 
There ta litth or no 
men avernuge le than thre ' i 
lowest type acting as n 
typiats; im alort, os 


thi ity rl ti rt 
two of the fr : } 
if 


unless 


home, 
winte } ' ‘ } fry 
thowe set hi ) h we j 


\ 
t 


work » ty ! Tf t 


“ 


everythin i ' . ' 
ctvilians could not obtained to ) t 
no attempt has been made to a 
military establishment ia pr 

Tt la therefore with relief a 
furming its attention to the 
that just treatment, untouched | t 
vueeess of the draft princtph ital le 

With heat wlahes for t ew 

Very truly, you 


be 


Dean Sin: In yeasts 
which you had mad 
method of making Army 
you mentioned that some Army officera had 
period of thelr lives, and in order to mal 
were refusing discharges to soldiers w 
going statement ie particularly applicable to 
oxtsting in the office of the eamp utilitl rt fl imp | hap ' 
know, aa I am employed in that particular off Lf Dict I 
employed?’ Pardon me; I was mistaken Tam not employed 

office, but IT am only spending my time there, as I do not do at , 

but simply put In my appearance tn the morning Dur t i 
rend such literature aa ia to be found in the offles simul there ! 

of it here, the morning and evening papers, and such ttet 1 ‘ 
be written I receive 826 per month, but do not earn 36 cent 

not the only one whe is trying to kill thme here There are three men 
besides myself employed in what te enlled the rv orde 

making a tetal of four. One man could handle the whole buwalne ' 
atill find time to read a book of 300 pages each day Altoget 
department, the administration, there ar i! emptoyed 
‘ men could handle the work, and atill find th ha n 
hands The foregoing alituation tw typleal of th om rh 
about three times as many men employed aw are nece ry i ia 
clase (, limited- service man, and am hang: sroumd th 

absolutely nothing, yet am rated as an indl able 
men who could be apared from thia off it u held rt 
diecharges, being told they are indlapensable *y \ ated 
indispensable? Neither you wor any other m in anew that qu 
tion, except to say that these men not peta lho’ t 
think that auch a condition tu pretty retten humdred and t 
four dollars are paid in wages every month in th weliiele tratior 
partment, which expenditure is absolutely uannecesens I'he 
which I have stated In thie letter ibsolutely t 


i I i \\ ‘ 
in the llou ef Rept tat 
diacharyge bus r} 
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the « ith 


then 


pee 
Ww 
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hour 


are le 


u 
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My Drag CONGRESSMAN: Your wonderful apeech, part of w 
published in the New York World, relative to men being beld tn 
Army because a few officers higher up desired to keep thelr or nina 
up to their full strength, wae read by all of the member t 
dental detachment, and my, what appl It atruck th 
the head Mivery word of which I honest! iy and ea 
perhepe if you knew these facts you might be able to ck eth 
some of use boys who are absolutely wasting rnment fund i 
ruining our futeres We idie away our time In the mo 
manner, and if you only knew the kind of work we do in this 
there are three dental tnofirmaries, 3O firet llewtenanta d 
salaries approximately at $200 per month, includiag allo nf i 
are epecekinatels 100 privates, a great many ints, « ru 
class privates, two captains, and a colonel lf am powttive ft 
of the etaff, exchusive of the Is approximately $20,000 7 
month Now, figure food rations, clothes, fuel, eleetricit I 

uppll Why, the figures are lmmen aml to 

have almost nothing to do \ m 
to discharged, but the 
chance of my lifetime to re 
to hd, but on te nl im kept ' f 
my life, idling away my | ta ind there 
at the record of work don it itt nt Investigate these fa 
and please, for God's sake Military Committee bre 
an exorbitant expenditure ihe ya nre all anxiou 
home and thelr elvillana 

Picture cen I ilmoat goin 
caume fmen higher up stated, | 

In time of war we | 90.000 
> dentiste and 20 enlisted men Now 
20,000 men in camp, we have 0 
en ed men and hardly any 
patients Very few come there voluntarily, and then when 
there the officers start to werk on them and in a day or 
discharged, work incomplete, and what ia the result? rhey are he 
better of, Please, Mr. Congreseman, bring th: facta to 1 
expose this organization and ana the Government from a h 
expenditures and save the from becoming idler aril 
losing all of their ambition 

if you deaire I will be only too happy to apy r befo 
Committee in private, aa I do not wish nu rere trae 
seeking any notortety 

rusting you will investigate the t 

Very ipectfully, 
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Caner t 

read of you prere i wh 

day's newspapers relative men belt held toa the 
threughout the country who have peo 
port, and also men who have business aud 
upon their release from the Army) You sure he be \ 
vised in this matter, and I wish to state that at thin car 
men who have filed applications under the rales and whose applicath 
have been turned down. The commanding officers in many inatances 
have refused to accept the soldier application, and when they ac 
cept them they forward them to the higher officers with a statement 
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that the 
when, a 
important 


soldier is doing very important work and can not be apared 
a matter of fact, a B-year-old schoolboy could do this so-called 
work The officers are very anxious to stay in the Army and 
keep as many a ponetre in with them, so as to make their positions 
very secure I think that you should see that there is an investigation 
started to ascertain why the men are being held in the camps in this 
country, especially those men who have business and positions waiting 
for them It in a very funny thing to look at the daily papers and see 
the number of men who are advertising for positions at clerical work 
who have been discharged from the Army. There sure should be some 
consideration given to a business man or a man with dependents who 
has Immediate work to go to. In this camp there is a labor board 
established, which, from all appearance, is a sinecure for some who are 
in right, ‘These men, I am informed, receive the sum of $9 per day for 
sitting around looking wise, They don't do anything all day them- 
xelves, os they have a detail of soldiers furnished them every day to do 
the work which they are supposed to do, That is one of the reasons 
why they are holding some soldier for “ important work,” 
rusting that you will continue the good work which you have 
started, and assuring you that it Is greatly appreciated by a large num 

















ber of soldiers in this and the many other camps throughout the coun 
try, 1 beg to remain, 
Camp Upron, N. Y¥., January 16, 1919, 
Bik: 
+ o ° - > . 7 

Iam a resident of New York State, but as this matter la one which 
coneerns all, and sinee you expressed yourself in your speech of yester 
day on this matter, I take the liberty of addressing you, I am for- 
warding you an exact copy of my application, which was submitted as 
shown; but I am not forwarding this requesting action from you in 
my personal case, but to submit one of many, others even more de- 
serving than mine, aleo showing the action taken here, 

Since this application was submitted I have twice been transferred 


to different departments or sections of the personnel office of this camp, 


each time doing absolutely nothing, to speak in truth, At the present 
time I do for an average day: 

Report for duty at 0 or thereabouts in the morning, wait for my 
personal mail, and if there is any answer those that require to be 
unawered, but do net fail to wateh the hour for mess, leaving at 11,15 
em, and returning therefrom generally about 2 o'clock in the after 
noon Read the afternoon papers or such other literature as there 
in time for until the evening mess at 4,30 p.m, I have expressed my- 
self in the matter ‘The letter or two that 1 do write now and then 
certainly is not worth 1060 cents of the dollar and a quarter that I 
receive daily, besides the other necessary allotments received by a 
soldier,” 

I have no objections whatsoever of your using my name in connec 
tion with thie letter or the contents of any part thereof, The only 
object of this letter is to show that conditions really do exist as 
expressed by you, and that there are many officers who have declared 
that thelr Jobs in the Army are the best that they have ever had, and 
a perusal of thelr qualification cards will show this, 


The following letter was brought to me by a messenger who 
is a noncommissioned oflicer, It is signed by a number of ser- 
gounts, corporals, and privates, whose names ure withheld for 
obvious rensons, as are (he names in other cases; 


Port OF LE MBARKATION, 
Vewport Newa, Va, January tl, 219 

Dean Sin: tn a recent paper your address in regard to discharging 
of soldiers bas come to our attention, The undersigned men wish to 
express their appreciation of your championship in this cause and state 
conditions an they are here, 

‘Take the engineering and construction branch of the port utilities, 
for instance: During the war the work of this department, which Iin- 
cluded the engineering works concerned mainly in construction ef can 
tonments, waterworks, sewers, ete,, at Camps Stuart, Hill, and Alex- 
noder, was accomplished with expediency by attached officers, civilian 
employees, and enlisted personnel, as follows ; 


DURING THE WAR, 


One captain 

Two Deutenants 

‘Two civillan engineers 

One civillan stenographer, 

(ne clyilian draftaman, 

Mighteen enlisted men. 

Although there is practically no new construction work at the pres 
ent time, this branch has been increased in number of attached per- 
ronnel by captains, 2 leutenanta, 1 clvillan employee, and 88 en- 
listed men, making 

AT PRESENT 
four captains 

Four leutennant 

rive civilian 

rifty-aix enlisted men 

In this branch work ts slack and what there is of it Is mostly useless 
duplication, yet men haying excellent grounds for discharge meet every 
obstacle that their immedinte higher officers can place in the way. 
These obstacles take the form of conditional recommendations with tm- 
possible conditions, return of papers several times for correction of 
minor mistakes, holding papers without action until repeated requests 
for action are made, and similar quibbles, Under these conditions the 
men are becoming discouraged and learning something different from 
the enthusiastic service once rendered. In one case of this kind cited 
above a man with dependents risked court-martial by going over the 
head of his company commander and making a personal appeal to the 
general In command of this port. Iie case was examined and he was 
discharged immediately. This would seem to show that these condi- 
tions are not caused by the higher officers but by the captains and lieu- 
tcnants in command of detachments, 

\vide from the matter of discharges, we desire to call your attention 
to the manner of recrulting the labor and utilities detachments at this 
port, After the signing of the armistice men who enligted in combatant 
companies, with the understanding that the act of enlisting gave them 
their cholee of service, were transferred to iabor and utilities: detach- 
ments, while thelr comrades were demobilized, A particularly flagrant 
case of this kind is at hand, <A priyate, formerly of the. Becond En- 
xineers and 16 months In France, a veteran of Chateau-Thierry, gassed, 
nud wounded so that the hearing of one ear is lost, wax transferred to 
tbe utilities detachment as a bouse painter two weeks after arriving In 
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this port, This docs not seem to be justice to the men who were sent 
away with cheers and promises as to the welcome that awaited them 
when they came home, 
Respectfully, 
[Signed by a number of sergeants and other enlisted men.) 


Some of the men object very properly to being worked {n- 
definitely alongside of civillans receiving high wages, 


hipenwoop ARSENAL, 
Kdgewood, Md,, January IW, 1919, 

Honornaa.e Dean Sin: Having read with interest the article in to 
day's New York World that deals with your nectivitios in Congress » 
relating to the speedy discharge of soldiers, | am taking the liberty o! 
writing you on this subject, 

Permit me to acquaint you with a few facts concerning the attituce 
of the officers at Kdgewood Arsenal in vo far as the discharge of 
listed men is concerned: 

Out of a personnel of some 7,500 men they have already discharged 
some 4,000 enlisted men and those officers who had aslenified thet: 
willingness to get back into civilian life, No one seema to know wha 
method was pursued in discharging the men, but we do know that when 
they got rid of this amount they seemed perfectly satisfied, and w. 
know now that when a soldier goea to the trouble of having papers and 
affidavits filled out requesting fits discharge, aud giving as the reason 


dependency or the fact that he has a good job awaiting him, hi 
peta’ told that his application for discharge willl not be considered. 
yecause the whole outht will be discharged in the course of a few 


weeks, We have been told this for a good many weeka past, and it 
seems that there is sware a few weeks between the time one wialx 

to get out and the time they are going to discharge us all Mometin: 

they take a soldier's papers, and they are elther thrown Into the wast 

basket or pigeonholed, 

To make you better acquainted with conditions here, tt will tx 
necessary for me to briefly outline what we have been doing he: 
Perhaps you already know that this is the one place that the United 
States Army depended upon for thelr supply of poisonous gane ' 
bulk, in shells, and In hand grenades, The plant was constructed » 


h cost of some $60,000,000, n good portion of which represents 
pay roll of civilian laborers who have worked alongside of &50-): 
month soldiers, while they were reaping a harvest with fat pay 


velopes every week, You can imagine what dangers are to be met wii 
in a plant of this kind, where the polsonous pases are ever rendy 
leak out and snatch away some one's life or to maim them for the r 
of their days, The highly paid civilians did not have to face any o 
those dangers, for they worked only on new buildings or in places w: 
out of the danger sone, while all hasardous work waa dene by t! 
soldiers, No one complained becnuse of this etate of affaira, for w: 
all rejoiced in the fact that we were helping the enuse by doing th 
work that was required’ of ua, at the same time lamenting the fa: 
that we were denied the privilege of going overseas, 

Now, after the armistice haw been signed things have changed. Mo 
of the civilians have been discharged, and the soldiers, whe have sult 
feral all sorts of hardships and who have been denied all the priviles: 
for which our armies were fighting, are compelled to satay here and do 
the work that could very well be done by civillana, 

As in all big plants there are different departments here, such 
opera Ae, maintenance, and construction, and they are in turn subdivided 
into different branches, such as carpenter, plumbing, chemleal, ele 
trical, etc, Most of this sort of work, as you know, requires high! 
skilled labor, so the men appointed to do thia work were selected b 
carefully going over the questionnaires, Ars I have stated above, th: 
men who were discharged were selected without regard to what wor 
they were doing It seems as though they were trying to get enough 
of them out of the way so as to hold the rest here without any eri(! 
cism from the War Department, and then the officers, who have bett: 
jobs than most of them ever had before, could remain here in peace 
Chis slipshod method of discharging has made a ehortage of soldle: 
in some sections of the pant. To offset this they have in a good 
many cases transferred soldiers who are skilled mechanics to such job 


as firing the boilers, hauling ashes, policing up, or te any common labo: 
ing work, 
Our point is this; If the Government couid afford to pay high pric: 


for civilian labor prior to November 11, it could well afford to hav 
thie work done now by civilians and discharge the soldiera, who hav: 
done their bit here, Most of the boya have good jobs waiting for them 
on the outside, If the plea te made that we ave needed here, we would 
gladly stay os civilians, for then we would at least be getting enous) 
salary to get at least the enjoyment out of life that the Cord intended 

It is very evident that something In wrong Docen't it look ve: 
much as though the officers here are afraid of losing thelr good Jobn 
You can easily understand the feeling among the boys at this post, 
and you can see why none of us are very anxious to remain here a 
common laboring work In the uniform of o United States poldler,. Wo 
have been issued but one winter dress suit and one pair of legein 
and still we are expected to work in those clothes and at the same tim: 
try to look aaeway decent when we go On pass, 

This plant up to November 11 has been run continually on three 
elght-hour shifts, and in addition we had one and one-quarter hour |p 
fantry drill each day and oné and one-half hours’ gas-mask drill thre: 
evenings each week, Sundays and holidays were an unknown quant|() 
here. We have work day in and day out, receiving no credit and 
asking none. And all that we ask now is an immediate discharge, 
so that we can throw off the bonds of slavery or of conseripted labor, 
whichever you might call it. We appeal to you to champion our cause. 

I might add that the officers are at a loss for enough work to keep 
all the soldiers busy, and many of us are told to hang around and be 
ready when wanted, With civilian labor and good management, th! 
lant could be run with one-fourth the number of men that are how 
ing used, When you consider that the Government has to clothe 
and feed a soldier as well as give him medical attention, it would bo 
a saving over the present method, 

Trusting that you will investigate this matter and offer what a 
sistance you can to have ua released, we feel that you will be rewarded 
by keeping the soldiers sf Hdgewood Arsenal good patriots of the coun- 
try that they have served so nobly, 

Respectfully, yours, 
A SoLpien or Epagrwoopn, 
Chemical Warfare Service, Untied Statea Army. 


45 Broapway, New Yorn Ciry. 
Dean Sin: Seeing your name in this morning's World aw advocating 
the release of men in the Army, allow me to congratulate you oh your 
stand in this matter, 








the Army rail 
by the way, are in 


We enlisted men stationed at the above address tn 
way trafic service are working with civilians, whe, 
the majority here, who are receiving from $1,000 to $2,400 per year 
for doing the same work as we are Now that the war ie practically 
over, T can not #ee any reason why thin service is not made a civillen 
organization, eapeclally as we are new handling foodstuffs for civilian 
relief over tn Hurope Why should we work fer civilian relief ove: 
there when we only get $20 per month? Why ean not we receive out 
discharge and then take us on as civilian employees and let us carn a 
livable salary? It seema to me as though some of our junior officers 
are “ pulling’ some of same etuff as you stated in the merning paper 

You weuld do us young fellows ua great faver by looking Into this 
and seeing that Justice is done, 


I beg pardon for not signing my name, but I am in the United States 


Army and afraid to open my mouth, 
Angrpnean Proving Grounp 
Aberdeen, Md., January 2, 1m 
. - . . * . . 
There are some 5,000 mon here, and te date enly about 5 per cent of 
these have been dlecharged Men ordered discharged on December 8 
last have been held watll January 20, and cloima made on industrial 


grounds are given no consideration whatever, in violation of War 1k 
partment Ciecular No, 6, 1919, 

During the entire pape of thr war the soldiers were omployed on the 
construction werk aide by side with civillans drawing high wager for 
dolng the same work And all thie while they did it cheerfully; but 
since the armistice has been signed this number has been inereased by 
adding men who had fermerly done work of a military character Wo 
consider thia a grows injustice, If the Government is xo solicitous about 
inking care of discharged soldiers, why are they not Macharged and 
put to work as civilians, or, at the least, given indefinite furloughs and 
made to work here at civillan wages’ 


is it due to the fact thate-well be lenient and call it the grows tn 
efficiency of the commanders of this post-——the construction work has 
been done at what ta really a ertmtinal whate of money, and they now 
wish to get some results without thelr appeaging In the construction 
coata? We can see no other explanation for the way we are being 
treated, 

lor dbvious reason it would be useless to give my name, bul never 


theloas IT hope you may aee fit to give this matter some attention with a 
view of getting a square deal for the men at Aberdecn, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
One or Tue Vive THOUNAND, 
While we are warned frequently that the number of unem 


ployed is rapidly increasing in many places, many men who are 
the owners or managers of large enterprises, and Lf discharged 
would be able to give employment to others, are, nevertheless, 
held for menial service, 

The writer of the next letter filed affidavita showing that le 
is the owner, proprietor, and manager of a large farming and 
stock-raising enterprise In Minnesota, but he ts refused his dis 


charge and held as an enlisted men in a supply train in an in 
land camp: 

Dean Sm: 1 fortunately secured an account ef your speech of LHth 
inetant in Congress, and would like to aay that you covered matters 
nimoat identically as they stand in the division supply train to which 
I belong, 

I have been endeavoring te secure release from service aince early in 
December, and all efforts have been “ frozen out” in some manner or 


other I am inclosing you my original 
disapproved, and certified copies of the affidavite [ submitted tndoralng 
my petition for discharge I have been In communication with Hon 
Cc, TB, Motor, Member of Congress, who knows of me as a resident in his 
district, and who naa been advising me in my efforta for dlacharge 

1 would refer you to him regarding my standing, and possibly you 
could cooperate with him in securing my release from wervice. I cer 
tainly belleve that from my experience and training that I could be of 
more value to the country in agricultural production than na ft am now 
being held, especially when a man could be trained to do the werk I 
have been doling in lesa than a week, It ls very urgent for me to get 
relensed immediately to get ready for the coming season's planting of 
cropa, ete, 

1 certainly hope that you can do something in my behalf, an from 
your position on Committee on Military Affairs you seem to be our Inst 


place of appeal, 
The writer of the next letter is the sole manager of a 
business In New York City. 


Dean Sim: I read with considerable tuteresat your speech 
men being held tn camps contrary to War Department order. 

I was ordered discharged on an industrial Gaim on January 1, and 
through a technicality was held up and finally my order for discharge 
was revoked, 

Am inclosing capy of a letter which T have sent to the camp com 
mander, which I bave been told by disinterested parties Is a very clear 
and logltimate case; but I have been informed by others In touch with 
these matters in camp that it will do ne good 

This is an injustice, but an enlisted inan has absolutely no redroms 
in the Army and can do nothing to help himself 

lefore entering the military service 1 waa the sole manager of the 
above business, in which I am associated with my father, It has been 
n hardship on both him and my mother, who has tried to help him 
to the detriment of her health, darn cmy absence; but they made thin 
and other sacrifices willingly while the war war on, 

it in torture to me, hnowing that this condition could be very ennlly 
relieved, and I know f is the intention of the Government to remedy 
such conditions with the least possible oo 

llowever, iustead of this system being followed, thousands of men 
have been discharged who arc walking the etreets unable to obtain em 
ployment, while most of the men being retained are of the caliber who 
can retarn to their old poaltions, which are generally above the average, 
as these men are being held because of their known superior ability, 

Anything you can do to help me tn this matter will be gratefully 
appreciated, and your epeech has earned the respect of thousands of 
men in this camp who are being dealt with as outlined by you, 


petition, which waa reeontly 


large 


regarding 
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Dean Si Iam a farmer ed pat will show Kyery day 
that | im iway from hom j ‘ } : 
and goo that much clone: i ae cer 8 Gp Cae yom 

1 hn a or \ , f the ruin of my nterprise 
Onc fees \\ - Re ee prenyne . through military channela twee. 
Seaton won ‘Glsappeoved. nt ai eu ‘ ‘+ Went through, and my ap 
_ or he ‘tee to the ¢ ve saemend a ie - ee gned we have 

im the prin an ta Sra Sa - id - - Gan nething ef valu 

Y ' if the Gevernment needed 
m better than my I i ! After 
| wa through with pring worl mi | il mrad | i t} 
the Gevernment had given ord net to exempt fa i n mer 
nnd told me to entiat in tow 1} al ted fow 4 ‘ 

! brought my horse home to n th rn id tw vl 
linted for the wat " 

t got a furlough for har i i hw 

‘ n 
and returned tea th Arany 

I write thin in good fatt " i ‘ 
erm be dene 

Very alnecerely, 

Iwan Min It ia very urgent and tmpernative hat | again reaw my 
buxtoows for the rensons that my luveatmen eepecinity tu the 
('o., of i in Jeopardy and in twmiment danger of erent lous 
fo me as well as others Interested ta the above cerporation Wer vin 
Chane prior to my taduetton tote the service lL wa thei atlll am, treaeure 
of the above corporation and as auch handle all the ftoance and partict 
pate in the general management of the buwtn it in quile a re re 
cerh, mploying a great many bands but ih my toduetios if { 
nervice the capacity has been cde on ad te about 40 nt j iy 
lnnectivity 

‘ ‘ ‘ * * . 

I fear that unless | am tremediately diachara hat th will 
result In complete and disastrous fallure 

Mal who is my commanding eff in that I am 
indispensable and can not be spared An a matter of fact, | am doin 
ordinary clertcal work which could readily be performed by a he y 
of ordinary intelligence and though there are many other men in t 
same: department with me doing the identieal work that I mand whe 
have net an good a claim for dischar@e as I have are lel dinchat i 
Ther in no question in my mind that I m being diserlminated agents 
presumably because | am a good deal better off foanclatly than ott 

. ‘ * . ° 

1 am an employer of a great many men, and wes I er nh Oppo 
tunit tor me busines cain lam ware that the capacity of m i 
will run 100 per cent Will you, therefor I ‘ | onoweh te ha i 
en nvestigated with a view to obtaining 1 limtmewtint limeliat 

Very respectfully 
Ries rie bhive ’ o se 
WALTER Kenpo tinnm therm 
Weshington, 2D. ¢ Januar f, yor 

Dean Sen; Prior to my entietment, April 24, 1018, wae employed 
the American Hank Note Co., New York City, as a ateel bank note et 
Briver, and am etill ander contract with aald concern a veh ih 
bedny only 85 mon trained aa auch in the country 1 feel HW imperative 
that | hawtily resume my activities with thin company and tive up t 
my contract The company has written to the commanding offices 
thin post and to myself, trying to effect my dlacharge at an early da 
but without success 

linve a partially dependent mother, who ta not in the bx of bh li 
and whe at all times in looking for my early return 

Was went to this post in October as an inetructor of engravin t 
since that time have been tiwed in the capacity of offlee boy nil 
atill, on requesting dinchares, wan teld that I was au eawential man 
that my services were very neccessary thi elfenme story being told te 
all men making application 

The fallowing are selected from a lores uireabye lett 
covering the entire subject of the refusal to nt «lt hast 
nnd some of the rensonus 

Mit Permit me to thank you in ft nam the | ef th ' 
for your true stateticnta which appe ed i thi reerd n pup 

Your remark albowt the cau wi W fllees ile ne to apprey 
claima for diecharge ia correct . 

I am woing to give you a tru en of the type 7? offecra who are 
invested with the power of the life of thelr men I iv life, because mm 
nO1ne CMe where they refuse tae rm guive the claim of thelr men 
the life and death of ome relutives ai dependent on the decision of 
the commanding offlcor 

We have a Heutenant, named who tn the head of this 
detachment he | i hyater tawyer from Wilke lharre i'n lle |} 
married, ha even children, and t maintains a home for anotl 
woman in Trenton, N, J Thi jn the type who has turned down 
almost every application made to him, no matter how tmpertant thy 
(ane may be You may lovestigate thin case; it will previde you with 
food for thought; but do net use any method which may bring di i 
on hie family. They should not be made to suffer 

1 have given you a true cnse Huch a man should not be p 
to make hundreds of Americans—goed Americana anbappy 

1 can not sign my name, but you will fad my etatements cor f 
Personally | have to grudge, nor ax te grind, but some of the + ' 
here bave related to me thelr cnm which are truly henrtbreal 
Hicane keep this letter to yourself 

A BLUE BLOODED AMPUICAN WHO HATES TO Kee THT 
Goo NAME OF THK ARMY UPrynt PRCAUMH ¢ 
Wairen Keen ilo 
Washington, Ll). ¢ janua KM / 

My Dean Bin: TI have Just rend with pleasure your int ting arti 
in this morning's paper pertaining to the discharge of men from th 
Army You are te - congratulated when you that the heldwp 
in due to the man higher ap, fearing bh ould be demoted. If you on 
some reliable person would investigate matter he it the heapital, 
you would find what you way Ia correc! 

1. Wirwt we were told to make application for dischar which we did 

® Those who had a litth pull were dis harged 

" ‘Tuesday nicht we were told that no discharge would be granted 
at th present time, and had out ipplication handed bach Why? 
Because out detachment commander in afraid of losing h tith . 
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rank; being a drug user, and half the time you talk to him his mind 
is on something 
An tnvestigation 
thely applications ; 
i would sign my 


else 
would do a little good, Investigate 
then investigate the - officers, 

name and rank, but 1 am afraid this letter might 


the men and 


wo astray, and then | would be liable to court-martial; however, if you 
should investigate and run across me-—which you would-——I will then 
make myself known, 

Dran Sin; We were happy to read of your speech in a clipping that 
we reecived from New York, 

You hit the nall on the head. If a man ae fearless and Just as you 
could only witness conditions at this hospital, we boys would get a 
rquare deai if it were In your power to grant it 

Hlere in our plight: We are a company of over 700 men, and the 
amount of patients total 100 less. Over half of us come from New 
York and Connecticut and other States up North, We were drafted 


and taken from the Infantry and transferred to the medical detachment, 
When we ask questions pertaining te discharge we are Jaughed at and 
toll by offleers that we are “out of luck” for being in the medical 
detachment We are willing to do our duty, but when we are told we 
are out of luck for being in a branch of service that we never did want 
it makes a bitter and disgusted bunch of men, The truth Is, Senator, 
that we are slaves disguised as soldiers Your charge about officers 
ignoring requests for discharge is correct We all realize the faet 
that we are being held in order that some parasite holds onto his com 
mission The southern fellows don't mind it so much, as most of 
them can go home and back on a 36-hour pass, We poor northerners, 
though, are atuck They could easily send us to our homes, and we 
wouldn't mind staying in the Army a little lenger If we could be 
transferred North, We do all kinds «/ dirty work-——mopping, sweeping, 


olling, dishwashing, and ail the disagreeable work attached to the 
wards, They won't consider ovr applications; not even send them to 
camp headquarters; and they don't even let us know the reason for 


And the Government's excuse for inducting us was that 


disapproval 
that we are in it we 


we must fight and defend the country, And now 
are driven iike slaves, And away down here, a thousand miles away 
from home, a northern fellow gets it pretty rough lle can't get a fur 
lough unless a member of his family dies, and even then they “ red 
tape him and he does not get home in time for the funeral, 

Menator, all of this is the truth, and anyone of us will swear to 
these facts if protected, Our opinion of the Army ia formed, and we 
have decided that it is slavery, Anything you ean do to get justice 


to us vorthern boys, Senator, we will more than appreciate, 
Respectfully, 
Nontienn Boys or Tite Mepical DETACHMENT, 


Base Hoapitalt, Camp Gordon, Ga, 
)'. § We would sign our names, but fear it Is matiny to do so 

JaANvany 16, 1019, 
Dean Sin: Inelosed with this note is a clipping from the New York 
World, dated January 16, with heading of “Men held in Army to 
keep officers’ jobs,” and in this address to the House allow us to 
inform you that you have struck the nail squarely on the head, and 
have spoken the sentiments of some four er five thousand men of 
this post who are unable to express for themselves. Let us assure 
you, dear sir, that your message sounded the greatest revielle this 


heard, and we, each and every one of us, thank our 
God that you have started the wheels turning In a very great and 
legitimate cause. So positive are we that your findings are correct 
and we pray the good move will “ carry on,” 

This small camp contains hundreds of officers, gencrally juniors or 
lieutenants, Thelr purpose here is quite a mystery, but one that we 
have no reason to fathom, further than that which most direcny 
concerns us, Since we have had the privilege of making application 
fer discharge from. military service, it is oat to say 75 per cent of 
the mon at this post availed themselyes, while the per cent actually 
discharged will record yery law, indeed, While this is an. arsenal 
containing seme four or five thousand men, only a few hundred are 
employed in the handling of munitions, and, there being no exercise 
or drill, the monotony and discontent and il) feeling created here will 
truly picture this branch of the service a most undesirable one, Speak- 
ing in no way from a personal point of view, as it is very evident 
that thousands of men at this post are fairly begging to return to 
their families, to their places of business, to their positions, and to 
their employers where their time will not be spent in idleness and 
waste, and where their bills are now piling up against them every 
day. Sincerely, Mr, Tinson, we feel very eratitied to you and your 
high office for the course you are pursuing, and assuring you the coopera- 
(lon we are so feebly able to lend, and wishing you the success you have 
no deservedly earned, belleve me, 

Cordially, yours - 


camp has ever 


TloNORARLE Sin: }-—and so have a great many other soldiers here 
at camp--haye read of your fight against the Army officers holding 
the men In the Army longer than necessary. 

So we thought it might be of interest to you to know of somethin 
that Is being put over on the soldiers here in the machine-gun school, 
The commandant of the school, Col, H » Was approached the 
other day by Gen, LE » Who has just returned from Washington. 
K -—~ is In command of the camp, He sald to H-———, “ We'll have 
io get these drafted men out of the machine-gun school, Congressmen 
nnd Senators have made repeated complaints, and the War Department 
is after The Adjutant General, and he is raising hell with me. We 
don't want a scandal, you know, The men want to go home, and we 
couldn't under these circumstances get anything out of them anyway, 
They have been designated for discharge.” The colonel replied, “ Weil, 
the men shouldn't be dissatisfied. There'll be men in France eight 
months longer, and we'll get them home in six months. The draft law 
xays we can hold them four months after peace is signed.” “TI 
know,” said the general, “but we've got to get them out.” “ Well, 
what's going to become of me then?” said the colonel, Now, thie is 
not hearsay or an Army rumor, but the positive, thoroughbred, through 
and through truth. If Col. H ‘s morals of holding these men to 
hold his job is any different from those of the Kaiser, w used men 
fo sustain his ambitions, I ean’t see it, The men are red hot, It is 
an unnecessary expense, There is om 4 a man In the machine-gun 

in civil life, Many of them 
their former employers to get released, Some 





schoo! who docan't earn $85 to $50 a wee 
urged by 


have been 
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will lose their old jobs if indefinitely detained. All will lose tho 
familiarity with their professions and businesses that gets further 
away every day. Some are married; most of them have dependents 
The company commanders have instructed the first sergeants not (o 
send any man to them to talk about making application for discharge 
because they will approve none whatever, . 

Now, Mr. ‘Trnson, there is plenty of militariem in our Army, and 
some day the public will know it. We have censorship and military 
restraint now, However, some one should show up these Army officers 
who are making men make unnecessary sacrifices, who are forcing 
endless hours of unnecessary anxiety to our loyal wives and mothers 
Something should be done to relleve or to punish these militarisi« 
They are breeding bolshevism, anarchy, and sociallam in the souls of 
men who were sterling patriots, Indeed, they are traitora to their 
countrymen, ‘The demobilisation at the outset should have been put in 
the hands of a civillan commission of able sociologists, It should be 
now. It is more of a social than a military problem. The Army 
offiicers-—even the West Polnters—-vire an ignorant set outside of guns 
and drills, That is, 1 mean those that are trying to make the Army 
a business and jump from $20 a week income to reserve commission 
and then a regular commission, They are using thelr authority in a 
cowardly manner, Denying a soldier the right to make application for 
discharge ts taking a right away from him by War Department Bu! 
letin 77, It never was posted in the machine-gun school, but a few 
select ones were called fin, told about It, and got out. Then things 
were closed up, The men that got out were most of them fellows they 
were afraid of-——afraid they'd start something with a newspaper, etc. 

Now, I am not a Connecticut boy, but we are all good Amerienn 
and thought it might Interest you to know what Is golng on to any 
American soldier even if it isn't one from your State, 

Sincerely, 
AN OvuTRAGED SoLpicr 

I have a $50 a week job being held open for me, I am the 
sole support of a sister who am trying to educate, I have apen: 
$200 more than I have earned trying to make ends meet since |'yo 
been in the Army, 

I'd sign my name, but something might happen, and good gracious 
but we do hear a lot about Fort Leavenworth. 


Pr, &. 


HonoKen, N, J 


Dean Sin: This ls just to let you know that the victima of the con 
ditions laid bare by you before the House yosereay are with you. Aji 
that we ask is a square deal, We're not getting it, 

You could not have atated the conditions Dpavalling in Hoboken with 
greater accuracy if you had investigated them, It would take no 
searching investigation to discover many holding better Jobs than they 
ever held in their Hives right here, and who are doing all they can (vo 
hold on to them as long as they can, Why, the writer knows of « 
caso where one of these “patriots"’ gaye one of the boys an awful 
bawling out for trying to secure hig discharge, telling bim that he wa» 
unpatriotic, and a lot of other stuff, 

do not think it Is so much the fault of the War Department as it 
is of these “ patriote." The department naterally has to rely, in 
many cases, on such men for information concerning conditions, The) 
will not let anybody out here, except a chosen few, and yet the men 
know that 50 per cent could be let go and the machinery would go on, 
not only as it ia but with greater efficiency, Too many cooks spoil tho 
broth. Your criticlams are constructive, Go to it, 
Respectfully, yours, A Victim 


Here are a few selections from a mass of letters received 
from dependents, friends, employers, and others outside of the 
military service; 

New Yorn, N, ¥., January 2, 1919, 
Hon, Jonn Q. TILBON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, 0, 

Bin: I have read with a great deal of interest the article In the Now 
York World on January 15 quoting from your speech of that date on 
me subject of men being detained In Army camps under unfalr condl- 
tions, 

As I am a frequent visitor of a camp where the conditions regarding 
the men's discharges are identical with those stated by you, I take the 
liberty of bringing it to your attention, 

At ame Kendrick, Lakehurst, N. J,, a soldier whom I know person 
ally has tried repeatedly to obtain his discharge, as he tn actually 
needed at home, and his former position is open for him for a limited 
time, Although his application has been in for over a month they have 
taken no action on it whatever, However, they are discharging the 
men by lottery, and the few already discbarged have been men with no 
dependents, no allotments, and men who have been In the guardhouse. 
Meanwhile, the great number of soldiers remaining in the camp ure 
doing absolutely nothing. 

This most certainly does not seem to be in accord with the orders of 
the War Department, and evidently there is semething wrong some- 
where, 

If anything can be done to enable the men in this comp who, accord- 
ing to Government ruling. merit thelr discharges to obtain same, it 
would indeed be a valued favor and most deeply appreciated by all those 
affected by the prevailing conditions, 


Yours, very respectfull 
; ’ . c Eva L, Bannert. 


My Dean Congressman; Permit me to congrotulats you on your stand 
in Congress for the boys in khaki. They will never forget what you are 
endeavoring to do for them, 

1 have a son at Camp Dix, N. J., who ts held there in the mustering 
office, and is therefore one of the victims which you have so aptly por- 
trayed in your speeches in the National House, z 

here are at present detained at Camp Dix tn the mustering office 120 
soldters, most of them hi h-aalaried men when they were drafted in the 
United States Army, and the major part of them could be discharge: 
immediately without hindrance or detriment to the work there in hand’. 
Their job# are open for them as soon ag they secure thelr discharger. 
Their retention there seems to be for no other pu than to keep the 
captain in a better job than he ever had before in his life, 

rhe Reguiar Army men who are at the Jersey camp could readily be 
detailed to do all the clerical work and would be glad of the opper- 
tunity, Twenty men, from what I learn, could ently handle all of it, 














for there is so little In hand most of the time that the staff practically 
alt In idleness moat of the time In fact, the staff, according to reports, 
has been inatructed by the officers in charge that when viditors appear 
upon the scene at any time to pretend to be very busy, whether any 
thing Is doing or not Such a mandate is repugnant to American ideals, 
ind, to say the least, savora of instilling disbehent> among the soldiers 

Permit:me to again congratulate you, and should you need a résumé 
of conditions at Camp Dix, lam at your command. 


Lion, Jomn Q, Titeon, M, ¢ 
Washington, D. OC. 


My Dean Mr, TiLson: | want to congratulate you on your manly 
speech made yeaterday in the louse of Reprosentatives, You wave them 
conerete facts, and IT can furnish you with evidence along the line you 
epoke, ‘ 

One of your conatituentsa, I, D. Layton, seeretary of the National 
ire Insurance Co,, of Hartford, wrote a letter to Seeretary of War 
Haker in regard to a soldier who was employed by them, and who was 


urgently needed by his company After some delay the letter was an 
awered by The Adjutant General, who stated that the soldier should 
make application through his commanding officer, This the soldier has 


done, but It never reached ony further than bis commanding captain 

The soldier I refer to ts . Third ‘Transportation Bat 
tulion, One hundred and fifty-fourth Depot Brigade, Camp Mende, Md 
I have some very interesting correapondence regarding thin CARC, and 
if you could use it IT would be pleased to forward same, This in one 
of the most beautiful cases of “ passing the buck” from The Adjutant 
General to the commanding officer and from the commanding offfeer to 
The Adjutant General 

Keep up your fight for justice ind the people will not forget you 

telleve me to be, 

Very truly. youra, 


Dear Btn: Having read an article on your apecch, In the Dally World 
1 take this liberty of eniling your attention to a few flagrant cases in 
Camp Morrison, Va, | am an ex-soldier and juat vialted some budidles 
of mine at that camp, and heard from them that they made applica 
ition for Glacharge, affidavite attached, and that Gen. Verguaon ap 
proved them, atating that they had sufficient reasen for dlacharge, 
‘he major at Camp Morrison claima he can not apare them, aithough 
there are Many men idle | belleve there are 180 patients and 100 
medical personnel (approximately), The cases I have reference to all 
huve good reason to be home All enses of dependency, with positions 
wilting, and one case who has a farm and dependent mother, 

ium taking this liberty, as my buddy told me they bad been warned 
not to write to any Congressman or Senator, and from your articte | 
feel that you have the interest of the men who snerifieed all they had 
to do thelr bit, and falr play would keep them all better citizens 

lloping you will overlook my forwarduene in taking this matter in 
hand, and do what you can to help these boys, 

Sincerely, IInnnent’ Brown, 
One who did hia bit and knowa, 


Wastinoron, D. C., January 2%, 119 


llon, JOMUN Q. TILBON, Member of Congreaa, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dean CONGRESSMAN; Please keep up the good work in connection 
ith the Army subject A thorough housecleaning ta absolutely needed 

if opportunity serves, please don't neglect the United States Army 
nutomobile abuse here in Washington, This is obvious and scandalous 
‘he Secretary of War evidently intends to permit his many aida to 
retain all the passenger cara, the same as war time livery day on 
the streets one can see Army automobiles lettered “ Vor offielal bual 
ness only” or the like, obviously used otherwise, Well-dressed wemen 
are frequently ridden around; Army officers, even of ordinary rank, 
to the writer's knowledge, have United States Army cars, driven b 
collated men, call and wait for them to finish breakfast, then “ tote 
them to the office, Outaide the big clubs, at the large theaters, ete 
these cars can frequently be seen waiting, with their enlivted men chauf 
feurs, These Government cars are often seen on the streets on Sundaya, 
obviously used for pleasure, Surely thin in againat all law, | am a 
taxpayer, If the Secretary will not stop the waste and abuse, Con 
cress might properly take cognigance of it through restricting appro 
priationa, 

Very respectfully, 


LLO@PRAaTON, ILL, January 20, 119 
Representative TiLaon, 
Washington, D. ©. 


Dean Sin: My huaband, Pvt, ew Of the Two hundred and 
noventy-firat Aero Squadron, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md,, has ap 
pile or discharge from the service, as I am wholly dependent upon 
iim for support. lt am recovering from a severe attack of the in 
fluenga, ond this disease has left my physical condition greatly weak 
chned so that Il am unable to even partially support myself without 
permanently endangering my health, As | owe a doctor bill and a 
hurse bill which sikounts to $5 per day for three weeks, and as my 
elliotments just covers my board bill, it Is very necessary that my hua 
band be discharged at once, Ali these facta have been stated in the 
altidavits that my husband had made out. We have turned in an 
auflfidavit from my doctor telling the exact condition of my health; also 
two afiidavita from relatives stating the extent of my dependency: 
also two affidavits from nonrelatives who know that we are married 
and knew the extent of my dependency. My husband has given these 
documenta, which have been duly aligned and sworn to, together with a 
statement from hia former employer that he has a position awaiting 
him on his return, and also a certificate of our marriage which we 
obtained from the county clerk in the county where we were married, 
to bia commanding officer, Up to this time his commanding officer bas 
ignored them, and my husband is powerless to help himself, for we 
underatand that the commanding officer must sign them and send 
them to Washington before he will be given hia release. In reading 
over this newspaper clipping I decided to write to you and acquaint 
you with the facts concerning our particular case in a vain hope that 
mm some way you might be able to help us, 

Sim: In looking over the evening paper of January 16, 19190, I 
the article is regatds to’ The neglect of discharged soldiers,” — 

On December 14, 1917, my husband enlisted tin the Ordnance Depart 
mont of the United States Army for the duration of the war. We have 
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been married alince September ’ ota md p 
he waa my sole support 
Tt was impossible for me to ie lowes nN i 
poor health and had absolutely no means of ippe 
my home and atore my furniture and eo } kf » mY 
Since the war has ended I have tried te putt :Y 
ing my husband would soon be out of \ it 
Immediate dlachatyy ind I also wrete to bh ' 
weeks ago, but up to the present hie ok 
put the application through, but he ee n't 
Now, wold you kindly ndvise me wha tep 
io work, but my work ia an awful nh on 
to continue tt much longer but atill it i ti 
the allotment alone, My husband } Deen ‘ ‘ 
vince March, 1018, Ills present rank | ina ' 


lion, J, Q, TILaon, 
llouase of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


My Tear Bik 1 wie very mueh int sted 
House yosterday reapecting the retention « i 
have dealrable altuation pen for them in 
case that has come ubder my personal ol athe 

Mr , Whe wa my secrets wi rafted 


Lee on the Yd of Beptember Notwithataunding th 


mother 


wife entirely dependent on him for support, | m 


excused from the draft, but at oar reported to hi 
! 


lle was among a large Humber at Camp Lee selects 


but prior to betng ordered to some point 
chine 


An one of the trustees of the Columbia Lloapital 


as you know, la & Government Inatitution, and subaeq 


atice I secured a place ther in bookkeeper for thin 


of $1.00 a year, and eo advined him it the Ti 


commanding general at Camp Lee of thia opportuna 
made application for discharge that he might aces 


action Wue taken and no reply Waa received, and we 


fil thie position at the heoapital 


Later on, aa president of the University Club, | 
situation there at th ilary of 81,000 a yent ia 
muanding officer at Camp Lee, setting forth that this 
deprived of one $1,800 position and hoped that he 
to necept thin | even ventured to any that to retain 
wha a rank injvuatice and a vielation of the apirit 
been laavued from the W Department to releame m 
or whe could obtain positions 

it ema t me that som heer, puffed Up aver 


hia position, thinks more of retaining the services of 


month, who la an efficient stenographer and typtiat 
for duty in the office of the camp nadjutant, than 


aA man who haaa wife te suppert on a mlary of B40 
I made representations of these frets to TT! A djutant 
Army and wae told by him that netion ta thin came 


the jurisdiction of the commanding genern! at Car 

Il am taking the iiberty of beinging thin cune to 
further evidence of the rank Injustice that tn being 
in service, who need employment outaide and who 1 
opportunity to aecept positions offered them 

, have the honur to be, 

Very truly, your 

PY, My lnat application to the commanding 

like the firat, elicited no reply 
New Vous 

HloNoRAnLe Bin: Liad the pleasure of readin 
York World your speech, made in the blows i 
will atate that we have had a man tn our etuploy 
Ile in delng guard duty tn Vortamout! Va WW 
hia position open for him, but we can not do tt a 
us yesterday that 12 of his officers signed hin pup 
the commanding officer refurmed to sign If ral dee 
gun around some T. N, TT, plant 

If you can belp ua to secure the rele f tl 
fill the position that ia open to him, It il 

Dewan St The DPublie Ledger of Philadel 
speech which you made in the Tlou out t pin 
the Army here I ery aloud, Amen! to what ye 
through it and juat relensed recent! from Cany 


death atrugate to get out 


Cireular No, 77 seems to be a hig Joke to the 
would seem oO To ndd to the ifony of the thing 
War Department with Cireular No, OG -1l guess to 
anguish of the men held in 

I know of lawyers, businesa men, and a dential 
at Camp Dix to check and recheck the document 
majors, and higher officers In the meantion 
business, professions, and families are suffering? 


Keep up the good work, and hundreds of men will 


blemme d 
Yours, respectfully, 


Leecin's ILLvernaren Werent 


Hon. Jouw Q. Titson, M,. C., 
Washington, DP, ¢ 


Dean Mu, Trweon: I wha delighted to read 
diam of the military anthorities in Washi: 0 
in ved tape. If you could see nom 
editorial desk from soldiers in the se: ‘ i 
continuing your commerts rhe publi tand 
matter 

Sincerely, yours, 
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Casualties in the Pennsylvania National Guard. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. VARE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 6, 1919. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
Tiouse I print in the Recorp the following article from the 
I’hiladelphia Press of February 2, 1919, showing casualties in 
the Pennsylvania National Guard: 


PONNSYLVANIANS Witn 8,890 Losses Laan Gvanpsmex—2,389 Cas 
VALTIOS IN SEVENTY-NINTH—-10,000 Msn STILL Missine—Sent 
Into ACTION JuLY 16, TWEeNTY-cIcHTH Was Foremost in FientTiIne 
UNTIL ARMISTICE CAME—ASSISTED BY THE Forry-sRCconD—CROSSED 
Ounce Jviy BC AND Took Part «nN ARGONNE AND Wonvre OFren- 
SIVES——GRAND ToTaL is 59,502-——17,434 or Mayor CASUALTIES ARE 
CLASSIFIED as Eitaen Missing on CAPTr RED, 


Wasnincton, February 1. 


Oficial tables of the od battle casualties of the American forces 
in France, made public te-day by Gen, March, Chief of Staff, show that 
approximately 10,000 men remain wholly unaccounted for nearly three 
months after the ending ef hostilities, 

The deaths, missing, and known prisoners are tabulated up to Janu- 
ary 10 for each of the 80 combatant divisions of Gen. Pershing’s army. 
The total is 56,592, of whom 17,434 are classified as missing or cap- 
tured. An appended statement shows that only 29 American military 
prisoners were belleved to be still in Germany on January 8, and that 
a prisoners had been checked up as returned, and 118 died in cap- 

vity. 

Suffering 3,980 casualties, the Twenty-eighth Division, made wp of 
Pennsylvania National Guardsmen, was harder hit than any other unit, 
with the exception of the Regulars, official figures show. 

Trained et Camp Mende, the Seventy-ninth Division suffered the 
recond highest number of casualtics with 2,889, while the Seventy-elghth 
Division, made up of New Jersey, New York, and northern Pennayl- 
vania draft men, had 1,825. 

The heaviest loss in prisoners was also in the Twenty-elghth Division, 
G91 men being taken by the enemy. The Twenty-eighth Division was 
also second on the list in “ missing in action,” with 1,174, while the 
Seventy-ninth was, third with 1,142. 

The Twenty-eighth was ordered overseas about June 1, 1918, spent 
the fortnight of June 14 to July 1 in a training area, and then moved 
up to the front line, taking its position northeast of Parnay on July 16, 
rom that date until the armistice was signed, with the exception of a 
brief rest period, the Pennsylvanians were in the forefront of the 
fighting. 

The colorless files of the General Staff give the following brief details 
of the record of the Pennsylvania Guardsmen: 

“July 28, crossed the Ourcq; July 80, joined Somme drive: July 31 
in advance on the Vesle, with Forty-second on their left: August 6—9' 
moved to Vesle front, relieving Thirty-second; August 8-30. in advance 
to Vesle; September 4, advance clements crossed Vesle;: September 5 
crossed Vesle In force; September 6-7, in action; October 1, moved to 
Argonne, joined offensive; October 7, in Aire offensive, near Chatel 
Cheherry ; October 20, moved to east of Wocvre; November 2-11, ad- 
wance in Woevre.” i 


MOST OF 10,000 DRAD, 


Some portion of the great body of missing men may be located as 
the return of the Army thins out the American force in France. Indi 
cations are, however, that the majority of the 10,000 finally: will be 
ndded to the roll of honor shown In the tables of those killed or died of 
wounds, now recorded as 39,158 men, 

To that figure, also, must be added 1,551 men of the Marine Brigade 
figures for which, not carried into the tables, were obtained from official 
nources, This brings the grand aggregate of deaths from battle up to 
10,709 on returns estimated officially to be 95 per cent complete. As 
iigures on missing and prisoners of the Marines are lacking, the number 
of unaccounted for which finally will be added to the roll of the dead 
can not be accurately eatimated, 

The Army tables, however, give a total of 14,649 men missing tn 
nction, and 2,785 known prisoners, making up the 17,484, ‘The statement 
shows that the Army rolls record 4,918 American military prisoners 
accounted for, Admittedly, there are many possibilities of error, but 
the statement says it ts anticipated that the Indicated unaccounted-for 
list of 12,516 will be brought “ down to less than “ 10,000,” 

The tables do not furnish any data as to the wounded or deaths other 
than those resulting directly from battle, A new estimate of the com- 
plete figures on American casualties Is therefore not possible. It is 
significant, however, that up to tonight the War Department has pub- 
lished the names of 43,882 men killed or died of wounds. as against 
29,158 shown in the 15 per cent tables. The difference is made up by 
additional returns since the tables were closed January 10, 
‘ ESTIMATSH BY PERSHING, 

On November 17 Gen. Pershing estimated that his total killed and 
died of wounds would be 40,455, Presumably publication of the lists 
of these known deaths and exclusive of the unaccounted for ts nearly 
completed, having exceeded the estimate by more than 8,000, due itn 
part to additional deaths from wounds and to the listing as dead of 
men formerly reported missing. 

The names of 149,418 wounded had been published ug to to-night 
compared with a November estimated total of 189,955. Of those miss- 
Ing in action 11,676 have been published against the estimated 14,260 
total and compared with the 17,434 missing and prisoners shown in 
to-day'’s tables. 

Examination of the losses by regiments shows clearly that the brunt 
of the fighting fell on the Infantry. In every division which got into 
action losses were many times greater, even pospertiensielg to the 
strength of the units, than those of the artillery, machine-gun bat- 
talions, trench mortar batteries, or engineers, A score of regiments lost 
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fully one-third of the full strength of 3,700 men in killed, died of 
wounds, missing, and prisoners, 

When figures on the wounded are available officera belleve the total 
casualties in several regiments may equal the full strength, 


SLIGHT LOSSHS IN ARTILLERY, 


The artillery regiments escaped with relatively light losses. In some 
cases machine-gun battalions suffered severely, and there are a number 
of the divisional engineer regiments that paid a heavy toll for their 
place in the front lines. 

The records of the Twenty-sixth (New England National Guard), 
the Twenty-seventh, and Seventy-sevehth, both New York divisions, tho 
Thirty-second, the famous Forty-second (Rainbow), and the Seventy- 
ninth (Pennsylvania, Maryland, and District of Columbia troops), with 
more than 2,000 casualties each, tell of the work they did, These and 
every other National Guard or Natlonal Army division that was given 
an opportunity at the front won its ground despite losses in men, 
The totals for all divisions, exclusive of the two regiments of marines 
in the Second Division, are: 

Killed in action......... 
Died of wounds... 
Missing in action 2 ; 
SD i ln deen delicinhinth mntnttnnenintintigsemnany 


wees Bt, 768 

wasenaibigiitietpeniiniasin nividitempsepaiesepepetnin Eig SOO 

‘icin teen es OD 
° 


eaeeen 2, 785 


Grand total of major casualties ave 56, 592 


The figures for each of the 80 combat divisions included show the fol- 
lowing totals of major casualties : 

First (Regulars), 5,248; Second (Regulars), 2,065; Third (Regulars), 
8,017 ; Fourth (Regulare). 2,086; Fifth (Regulars), 2,504; Sixth (Regu 
lars), 122; Seventh (Regulars), 326. 

Twenty-sixth (New England National Guard), 2,864; Twenty-seventh 
(New York National Guard), 2,194; Twenty-eighth (Pennsylvania Na 
tional Guard), 3,890; Twenty-ninth (New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, and District of Columbia National Guard), 1,117; Thirtieth 
(Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina National Guard), 1,772 ; 
Thirty-second (Michigan and Wisconsin National Guard), 8,218 ; Thirty 
third (Tilinols National Guard), 1,171; Thirty-fifth (Missouri and 
Kansas National Guard), 1,733; Thirty-aixth Texas and Oklahoma Na 
tional Guard), 896; Thirty-seventh (Ohio and West Virginia National 
Guard), 1,250; Forty-second nr 2.950; Seventy-seventh (New 


York Metropolitan National Army), 3, 2 ; Seventy-eighth (New York 
and northern Pennsylvania National Army), 1,825; Seventy-ninth 


(southern Pennsylvania National Army), 2,359. 
1,355 CABUALTING IN EIGHTINTH. 


Kighticth (New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and District 
of Columbia National Army), 1,355. 

Highty-first (Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina National 
Army), 870. 

Highty-second (Georgia, Alabama, and Florida National Army), 1,592. 

Highty-eighth (Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Soutl 
Dakota National Army), 66. 

Wighty-ninth (Kansas, Missour!, and Colorado National Army), 1,525 

Ninetieth (Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma National 
Army), 1,585. 

Ninety-first (Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming), 1,702. 

Ninety-second (National Army, negroes), 211. 

Ninety-third (National Army, negroes), 489. 

In killed in action the First Regular division leads the list with 2,505. 
Other divisions with more than 1,000 men killed in action stand in tho 
tellowing erder : 

Third, 1,001; Forty-second, 1,702; Thirty-second, 1,004; Twenty- 
eighth, 1,544; Fourth, 1,500; Twenty-sixth, 1,888; Second, 1,353; 
Twenty -seventh, 1,802 ; Seventy-seventh, 1,275; and Thirtieth, 1,084. 

he only division to lose more than 1,000 men died of wounds was the 
First, with 1,050, Only three divisions had more than 1,000 missing in 
action——the Virst, with 1,789; the Twenty-elghth, with 1,174; and tho 
Seventy-ninth, with 1,142. 

The heaviest loss in prisoners was in the Twenty-eighth Division, with 
691 men taken by the enemy. The Twenty-sixth was second, with 454 
taken prisoner, and the Seventy-seventh third, with 836. 

Table showing loss by regiments place the four Infantry regiments of 
the First Division as heaviest sufferers, with from 1,160 to 1,264 major 
casualties each, These regiments are the Sixteenth, Kighteenth, Twenty- 
sixth, and Twenty-eighth Regulars. Figures for the Pitth and Sixth 
(marine) Regiments in this division are not given, 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH INFANTRY HARD HIT. 


Among the National Guard divisions the heaviest regimental losses re 
corded are for the One hundred and tenth Infantry, of the Twenty-eighth 
Division, 1,142 men, while the losses of the One hundred and ninth In 
fantry, of the sume division, stand second, at 1,112. Next is the One 
hundred and second Infantry, of the Twenty-sixth Division, with a total 
of 988; and fourth is the One hundred and sixty-fifth Infantry, of the 
Forty-second, with 879. 

In the National Army divisten the regimental losses of the Three hun- 
dred and sixteenth Infantry, Seventy-ninth Division, were the heaviest, 
totaling 800. 

Two tables of prisoners taken by the enemy, one prepared by the 
American Red Crosse and the other by The Adjutant General's office, were 
given out, Both show much larger totals than the announced list of 
known military Loa but the latter will be increased, and the num 
ber of missing In action correspondingly decreased by checking. The 
Red Cross total is 5,248, including 4,857 military prisoners, ‘The Adju- 
tant General reported 5,401, of which 4,916 were military prisoners. 


The Adjutant General's records chow 480 prisoners have been released 
and 118 died in captivity. Practically all prisoners now are out of 
Germany. 


MARINE LOSSES. 


Figures for the Marine Brigade of the Second Division, not carried in 
the War Departinent summary, complete to January 1, show killed and 
died of wounds, 56 officers and 1,507 men; missing in action, 2 officers, 
695 men ; severely wounded, 91 and 1,802 men ; 8 tly wounded, 
186 officers and 5,206 men; gassed, 81 officers and 1,854 men, Total 
casualties for all causes, 865 officers and 11,152 men, 

The identification of the various divisions given is taken from tho 
latest official st issued by the War Department, but since it was printed 
there have been made numerous ¢ . In the ease of the BSeventy- 
eighth Division there has been information to show that troops from 
western New York, New Jeracy, and Delaware composed it, whereas the 
department's list gives New York and northern Pennsylvania troops. 
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Later information has indicated that the Bightlieth Division had troops 
from Virginia, West Virginia, and western Pennsylvania, instead of New 


Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, as 
given in the official table. 


Soupinns TRAINED AT MsAnpe Lost More Since Serrampen 26 THAN 
AnY Oftter Division-—1,174 MISSING IN ACTION——TWENTY-RIGHTH, 
Wirth G41 TAK®SN BY ENEMY, Top Captive List—S®venrTy-BIGHTH 1s 


Harp Hit——ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH INFANTRY CUT——RANKS OF 
ReGIMENT COMPOSED MOSTLY OF PHILADELPHIANS DeSrLeTep IN 
BATTLE OF MARNE, 

of selective service men from 


The Seventy-ninth Division, composed 
eastern Pennsylvania and Marviand who trained at Camp Meade, lost 
more men between September 26 acd the end of the war than any other 
division in the American Army. 

Ten American divisions have a larger number 
than the Seventy-ninth, but every one of these 
France long before the boys from Camp Meade 

The Seventy-ninth never went into action until the morning of Sep 
tember 26, but it lost 2,380 men. 

The other 10 divisions which exceeded it in losses and the dates 
they first went into action show how terrible the losses of the Seventy 
ninth must have been In the drive on Montmaucon and northeast of 
Verdun to reach a total so high. Those divisions are; 

First, 5,248; in action May 28. 

Third, 3,617; in action June 1, 

Second, 2,965; in action June 15. 

Twenty-eighth, 3,890; in action July 15, 

Forty-second, 2,950; in action July 15. 

Fourth, 2,086; in action July 18. 

Twenty-alxth, 2,864; in action July 18. 

Thirty-second, 3,213; in action July 29. 

Seventy-seventh, 2,620; in action August 1. 

Fifth, 2,604; in action September 13. 

The first nine of the above divisions participated in the fighting which 
swept the Huns from the Solssons-Rhelma salient, and some of them 
later joined with the Fifth Division, which made its debut at St. Mihiel. 

The First Division may be said to have been fighting constantly for 
more than five months, In that time its losses were 5,248, while the 
Seventy-ninth, fighting just exactly a month and one-half, lost almost 
half a8 Many men, 

Tho Beventy-seventh Division, the only National Army division to 
have greater losses than the Seventy-ninth, only exceeded the latter by 
about 300 losses, although it fought desperately at the Vesle in August, 
long before the great September offensive. 

Likewise, the Fifth Division, which lost but 115 more men than the 
Seventy-ninth, participated in the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient 
before going to the Argonne, 

Eiven a further indication of the terrific losses in the Seventh-ninth as 
compared to other divisions which swept northward on a 20-mile front 
on September 26, ia the loas in the Three hundred and sixteenth Infan- 
try. That unit, attached to the One hundred and fifty-eighth Infantry 
rigade, of the Seventy-ninth, had major casualties totalling 800, which 
were the greatest of all the National Army Infantry regiments. 


FOUGHT FOUR MONTHS. 


In fact, the Three hundred and sixteenth's losses were within 342 of 
the losses of the One hundred and tenth Infantry of the Twenty-eighth 
Division, and that latter unit bas the distinction of losing more men 
than any other regiment in the Army. The One hundred and tenth, 
however, fought from July 15 to the end of the war-——practieally four 
monthe—while the Three hundred and sixteenth fought a month and 
one-half, 

The governor of Kansas has raised a vigorous complaint against what 
he termed the useless slaughter of the men of the Thirty-fifth Division 
in the Argonne drive. The total losses of the Thirty-fifth Division, 
however, were 1,738. That figure is 656 less than the losses of the 
Seventy-ninth ‘for the same period, but there has been no complaint so 
far from Pennsylvania and Maryland 

The diseovery of the huge size of the casualties in the Liberty Divi- 
sion overahadowed to-day the previously known fact that the T'wenty- 
eighth Division (Pennsylvania's Iron Division of Guardsmen) suffered 
more severely than any other division except the Virst Regulars. 

It could not help to overshadow it, in fact, when the length of time 
the two divisions were in action is conaldered. 

Four companies of the Twenty-eighth Division fought the Huns on 
July 15 and on July 16 one of the division's regiments became engaged 
in a four-day battle. This latter was the One hundred and ninth, 
When the Huns fell back across the Marne the Twenty-eighth Division 
was hurled in pureauit and overtook the enemy on July 20. It was en 
gaged practically continuously from that time until September 7, when 
it was withdrawn, only to be hurled In again in the Argonne on Sep 
tember 26. It fought clear through to October 4, when it was with 
drawn and sent to the St, Mihiel front. Two days before the armistice 
it began a new offensive. 


casualties 
fighting io 


of 
10 


major 
were 


The Seventy-ninth, however, went in on September 26 and was re 
lieved October 1. It returned to the offensive November 1 northeast of 
Verdun, but did not begin actual Nghting until November 7 From 


then on it was engaged in a bitter struggle. Summarized, the results 
are these: 

Twenty-elghth Division, days of fighting, 50; total major losses, 3,890 

Seventy-ninth Division, days of fighting, 15; total major losses, 2,389 

The comparison is not to detract from the magnificent work of the 
Twenty-eighth or any other division, but merely to demonstrate what 
two brief offensives cost the selective-service men from eastern Pent 
sylvania and Maryland. 

The Three handred and sixteenth Infantry, named by Gen, March as 
having loat 800 men, is composed largely of Pennsylvanians, with 
about 30 per cent coming from this city. It was badly cut up north of 
Montfaucon between September 28 and October 1, and lost heavily 
again on November 7, when it took the Bola de Corneulllers, northeast 
of Verdun, 

The Seventy-ninth holds another sad distinction, a distinction shared 
hy the Twenty-eighth. These two Pennsylvania divisions and the 
fighting First were the only divisions to have more than 1,000 men 
minsine. While the First Division led tn this respect, the Twenty 


eighth and Seventy-ninth followed close behind with 1,174 and 1,142, 
reapectively. 

The Twonty-eighth Division holds numerous records. It 
men prisoners than any other division, with a total of 691. 
Infantr 
tenth, 


lost more 
Two of its 
regiments, the One hundred and ninth and One hundred and 
oth composed 50 per cent of Philadelphians, had the greatest 
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casualtios in the entire Army Its total major losses exceeded those of 
any Natlonal Guard or National Army division and were only exceeded 
by the First Division's losses It stood fourth in the total number of 
men killed, with 1,$44, being led by the Third, Forty-second (Ralnbow), 


and ‘Thirty 

reaepect 
The catastrophe at the Marne on July 

which the division exceeds in total lo 


econd (Michigan and Wisconsin National Guards) in that 


15 accounts for the manner In 
ea in ten missing and in prison 


ers, Four companies, two from the One hundred and oalnth Infantry and 
two from the One hundred and tenth, were literally cut to pleces’ by 
the Germane on July 15 There were just about enough survivors from 
all four companies to form a single unit of 250 men when the action 
ended This disaster also accounts for the preponderant losses of the 
two regiments, the One hundred and tenth with 1.142 and the One 
hundred and ninth with 1,112 

The bulk of the losses In the One hundred and tenth were sustained 
in four engagements——July 15, when two companies were almost wiped 
out; July 30, when the regiment took the Grimpette woods, along the 
Oureq; in August, north of the Vesle; and in late September, tn the 
attack on Apremont 

The losses of the One hundred and sinth were garnered on July 15 
south of the Marne; in August, north of Fismette; in early September, 
south of the Aisne; and in late September, on the Argonne front at 
Apremont 

The One hundred and ninth Infantry is composed of the old Virat 
Regiment, N. G. P., of this city, and the Thirteenth from the vicinity 
of Seranton 

The One hundred and tenth is made up of the old Third Regiment, 


of this city, and the Tenth, of western Pennsylvania 


Losses BY DIVISIONS AND RecIMenta 
WASHINGTON, February f 


A summary of the casualty tables giving the classification of losses 
by divisions follows, figures for the fleld signal battalions and divisional 
train not being Included: 


Caaualtics by diviatona 














j j 
Division No | Killed. | Died. | Missing. |Privoners.| Total 
| | 
| -_— 
i 2, 905 1, 060 1, 780 108 | 5, 248 
2 1, 383 606 | R13 73 | om 
a | 1,001 SRD | a7 fe tal 
4 | 15 618 | 17 | > Oar 
fh o7u uM yoo i) eit 
6 “ | 67 a 3 122 
7 175 Oa | mM +] Uni 
2% 1, 388 | 6a | 402 we 9. 864 
27 1,202 404 0 1h8 2,194 
28 1, 544 | Ait 1,174} slo 1, 800 
20 07 | 290 207 | ‘4 | u7 
30 1, O84 ALS | 1 » | 779 
32.. 1, 604 | 708 | 708 4a | 1 213 
as 632 21 240 2 | 171 
35. 500 217 | OR | 12 1 73 
36.. 8 116 | 3 | 2 MAO 
iin 658 289 | 303} None 1, 250 
42.. 1, 702 | 723 | 440 | KS » O60 
1: OF seces 1, 275 502 | 420 | a | >’ ag? 
7 hen | Os 0 | SOs } 63 | 1. 824 
9 aNO 62 | 1,142 Ls » 380 
80 636 37 28H ws 1,355 
Sl . . 208 a 70 } ) 
82.. : . | SON 324 | 27 180 1,992 
8S jee 20 33 | 7 6 | Ou 
NY ° KOS 427 om 4 1 123 
90 ; 036 $27 247 ! , 
Following are the detailed divisional tables showing casualties by 
regiments 
Casualtica by regiments 
FIRST DIVIMION 
| | 
Regiment No Killed | Died Missin. | Prisoner rota 
| | 
Infantry regiments | 
16 i765 | 294 Wi) 2” 1,159 
18 | 12 | 2h 442 | 57 1, 2 
26 eee 42) a 25 6} 1,173 
28 17 | 2H | 421 | “4 1156 
Machine-gun battalion | | 
1 | 1 | 16 0} | , 
2 on x3 36 | 23 ( 1? 
Artillery regiments } 
5 . w RI { ( i 
a ¥ a8 | 22 ) ‘ ) 
7 67 | 22 { ( 
Treneh-mortar battery * | 
! 7 | 2 0 ( ) 
Eneineer regiment 
l ‘ . 71 2 11 ( 
Total » 9331 = 1, 050 1, 780 i 
KOOND DIVISION 
} 
Infantry 
v eee oon ‘7 » 
24 1 Zn ‘ iat | oo | 7 {sO d i 
Machine-gun battalion 
! 10 f 
Been eed 608 } Fe] 2U 
| | 
Artillery: | 
15.. ° eceeeoese 22 | . a 
| ocecece ° 1 x 0} 4s 
Bisedede gos My | M4 I 0} ay) 
' Marine Brigade, Fifth ani Sixth Regiments, not included, 
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Casualties by regiments—Continued, Casualties by regiments—Continued. 


SECOND DIVIBION—continued. SEVENTI DIVISION 


Resiment No | Killed. | Died. | Missing. |Prisone: Potal. Regiment No Killed Dihed. 1 Ritenban: Bisinenesn |. tes * 





lrench mortar Infantry: 


1, 3&3 | 696 | 813 73 2,05 





Machine gun: | | 

Dinckce bitten ‘Knswessdbote | 0 0 0 0 0 
an ais otis gonial : 5 | bh 0 0 10 
OAs uid « thtacioiss o dite bie Ubald 0 | l 0 0 i 


Artillery: 


THIRD DIVISION 


i | 
Infantry: | | 
i 


























iris Gieeitansin tabs uate salle | 0 i 0 0 1 
‘ 356 | 128 | 216 12 72 ahd sihasits diidds dad suis .| 0) 0} 0 0 0 
; | Ab2 | 135 153 27 768 | Wasi en 2 0 0 0 
30 | 355 | 107 268 97 827 |. Trench mortar: 
48 . | 440 113 102 Ot &1Y ete a Nee at at .| 0 0 0 0 () 
Machine gun | Engineers; | | | 
7 see 12 7 5 | 0 24 6... ss cnccaaam aaa 3 | 2| 0 0 ; 
. 4i il | 10 | 0 62 | ; 
9 3s 15 | 16 | 5 oo Total Gheaiee dent 175 {uN 60 8 | 
~ Artillery | | | | 
10 47 | 3 | 6 | 8 68 | > . 
6 a3 3 | 2 | 0 48 rareeanait : 
+ 40 | 17 i 3 | 51 TWENTY*SIXTH DIVISION 
Trench mortar — | ° 
$ 3 | 3 0 3 | ’ | Infantry: 
Engineer } : ‘. . Dilis > boclehscceduecsecncbuul 2h5 | 140 118 27 0 
6. anes seven 90 | 26 | 35 | 0 160 a Tee, ite de Laine 34 153 180 252 
ra oy gamma trom WB a cnisiad widb <ndde ops. dewd cape 208 138 52 16 i 
Total 1, 001 O89 873 254 3, 617 BOE co bdtidse 060s 0+ dcvetewas 265 12 72 7 401 
“ Machine gun: 
FOURTH DIVISION eh cdbaance: en Seddendconoed w Qo i 0 0) 
— Biisaws again odie opeeus conmmen 40 ou il 22 0 
SD. peewee digutconce ohedes et 21 | ~ 6 2 i 
* Infantry | } Artillery: 
39 » ei 319 117 | 136 | 8 580 TEES Tp eet 26 21 3 3 " 
47 32 14 | 231 ? 703 lane nade: denbaperpenaphaenl 30 38 I 1 0 
5s 345 100 | 275 30 750 Ti codinedeusld smeiboehemennell 25 9 0 v ‘3 
mY "352 164 139 6 662 | Trench mortar: 
i Machine gun this acene aon elle coal j 1 ( 0 
10 16 6) 1 0 23 | Enginoers: 
1 . 24 23 | 20 0 67 tar wal enue ha tind ae 13 l4 9 5 41 
12 25 16 7 0 48 slain 2 ie 
Artillery: Ne rn eens 1, 388 660 402 354 2, 81 
16 33 17 } 2 0 52 | 
17 13 9 | 4 0 20 , ; ~_ = . mee = 
13 4 MY 0| 0 25 TWENTY-SEVENTH DIVISION, 
Trench mortar 
4 0 0} 0 0} 0 ) r ens 
Engineers: Infantry: 
4 | 4 14 | 2 0} 50 Re ae te ae ; 233 5 92 | 5 105 
— : ants — as eae a 315 77 137 134 (i's 
Total } 1,500 618 | 817 | S1 | 2,086 Re ee 418 99 25 16 iS 
| = ee, cere ee ae 248 85 i 3 492 
91 : 934 276 470 | 23 | 1,702 | Machine gun: 
#2 100 i 47 5 aii cca ran einen onan he 8 4 0 0 12 
3 37% 106 | k 4 | any moe pemerers i7 12 | 0 ) 
- aa — . —— has anda Sl sak eal 8 4 1 0 ! 
Total , ..| 27,762 11,306 | 14,649 2, 785 56,592 | Artilery: 
! ! Mir és eneembenceseuncenageee lu 8 0 0 10 
Ts dannade Cadeenanaian athe 4 8 1 0 
FIFTH USVESION, geen ee ork, ae 3 0 0 0 
Trench mortar: 
Infantry: sa s | - = eds a Boe Sy 0 0 0 0 0 
Merci sbessdebus ttecas outs 75 87 | 670 | * 3, . 
ol , 213 | 1 73 10 | 877 DE ata tees phases uae a aaa 37 17 17 0 7 
; ae 276 109 247 7 | 3 eine prmetenteetien] eects jee ene 
a Ke ceeeue 339 147 | 241 | 9 po mies) ales Sn ‘i 1, 902 404 a 188 | 2,194 
Machine gun: | i a re Feelin te ened ate 4 
> ee 12 & 1 0 7 
14 ae eb 28 10 | s 0 41 P TWENTY-RIGHTH DIVISION. 
i nngedebeiten viséinel 44 16 7 l 68 ee : at ee 5 
Avtillery: 
19 oinn podenusee 1b 21 1 0 87 | Infantry: 
OO. ckdavesses aneeeee 10 2 0 0 , TIT. duemstineen¢enuith 46-auee staal 349 136 376 2h1 1,112 
21 ; -T 8 i 1 0 15 BE, -osenccees dn cage cate son 436 134 373 i” 1,142 
Trench mortar Silo nse s omadene clbcaiaiil 362 14 a4 4 714 
0 2 0 1} 3 Re ape ee 372 03 153 143 Gt 
Engineers Machine gun: 
38 28 | 19 0 uy) lee bitop ciha' consndnepanase 4 3 1 0 8 
—|———— EE 0b cas ohne lx inps 22 21 i ot 
Total i 970 05 569 | 6 | 2, 504 cis cdnioetinnantiresibaiion 0 0 0 0 0 
Artillery: 
o i hole t 5 ar ee “4 Dilésccocaseascebotess cenwie 21 ll 0 
STE SayeON. 7 Serpette sisdinle anda 19 9 i : 
} } i 
¢ fantr | Trench mortar: ; 
- ee” Bin ca ud 7 | 11 | 1 | TO ace wthe ats Sauk olpenalicen 5 0 i 0 6 
§2 5 | 0 Engineers: 
ee ae if 14 | a i ee Lea? 37 | 17 35 0 89 
ba Pr eee a 14 | in | 0 |__| — 
Machine gun: | j ln wnaeceannath s Geen al 1, 44 553 1,174 | 619 3, 800 
Bnssneewtetcosenesvetocccees 1} 0) 0 | aii : oH, Ae re . 
BP a aiabeis FeENtAYS 6eeveuses 0 | | 0 | 
icsbestane dheddecocces | 3 | a 0 | 
Artillery: | 
BREE. FR IRS i 4| 0 | 
Wins chacsthts ocd scccnescogae 0 | 0| 
Ry 5 | 1 
Trench mortar: 
Sconuboce eee gees vecoeesesss | 
Engineers: 
ie sckes 



















































Casuattica by regiments 


TWENTY-NINTIL DIVISION 


} } 
Regiment No Killed. | Dis 
« 
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110... oe 1 
Hit... ‘ | 0} 
RRB .06 ‘ ! i 
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Casualties by regiments—Continued. 
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NINETY-SECOND DIVISION—continued. 
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Perplexing Problems of the Paris Conference. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 31, 1919. 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted by the unanimous consent of the House, I wish to in- 
clude the address on the “ Perplexing problems of the peace 
conference” delivered by my distinguished predecessor, Hon. 
James Francis Burke, general counsel of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, before that body on January 30, 1919. 

Of all the many documents read by me since the world leaders 
met at Versailles, Mr. Burke’s address is the most complete 
analysis of the world’s problems thus far delivered in this 
country. It is so forcible, so eloquent, and so impartial that 
every American who reads it will be benefited and enlightened. 
His speech is as follows: 


No military conflict in history ever attracted wider attention or 
aroused a keener interest in its developments than the great battle for 
final peace now in progress at Versailles. The guns o esterday are 
silent, the charges of troops halted, and the strategy of military geniuses 
in abeyance, while through the maze of imposing formalities and im- 
pressive courtesies the most skillful diplomats of the age maneuver for 
power and points of vantage in a conference called to perfect treaties 
and perpetuate the peace of the world. 

Broadly speaking, the task before the conference is not only to trans- 
form the present temporary peace into permanent form but to obliterate, 
as far as human ingenuity can do so, all those racial, geographical, 
political, and economic sore spots whose existence in the past have at 
intermittent periods thrown the body politic into violent convulsions. 

There are those who believe that the proposed soothing process of 
arbitration which its advocates have in mind will prove comparatively 
easy of application and entirely effective in preventing future wars, 
while others Py it as a fantastic vision entitled only to a place in 
the cloudland of dreams and idealities. 


Popular interest centers in the discussion of the proposed league of | 


nations, and the most pronounced diversity of opinion exists regarding 
the practicability of creating an international or supernational body 
which will possess not only the legal authority but the necessary armed 
force to compel nations to yield tc its decrees when the peaceful process 
of arbitration fails. 


THE WORLD'S CONFERENCE, 


Peace conferences and a study of the temporary or enduring character 
of their results offer a wide and fascinating field for intellectual diver- 
sion. While good has come from many of them, no conference has ever 
been held that successfully guaranteed or was followed by a permanent 
peace, 

Whether Versailles is to mark the birth of a new era of never-ending 
international harmony is a question for whose reply I had rather depend 
upon the historian of to-morrow than trust the prophet of to-day. 

Most of us fervently pray that it may succeed.' Every believer in 
Christ’s gospel of “ peace on earth and good will toward man” sin- 
cerely hopes for its realization, but no student of enee7 or analyst of 
the ever-present elements of human selfishness and national ambitions 
will discount the dangers of discord in the days to come. 

The term “ ce conference” is a misnomer when applied to all 
the treaty-mak bodies that have followed the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Those who believe that weapicions disappear, that ignoble aspira- 
tions cease, and that good will takes the place of all the baser impulses 
and ambitions of men the moment peace delegates are chosen are igno- 
rant of the events of history. 

Beginning with the famous bee a known as the Truce of God, 
which medieval Christendom brought about over 900 years ago to put 
an end to feudal wars, and which was supported by solemn religious 
oaths and armed forces, down to the present day, peace conferences 
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have been followed by wars of increasing area, atrocity, and destruc- 
— as time has passed and as civilization is presumed to have devel- 
oper ° 





WESTPHALIA 1648, 


The great conference that produced the treaty of Westphalia in 1648 
came at the end of 30 years of bloodshed ; but that the animosities and 
bitterness of actual warfare survived the hour when arms were stacked 
is evident from the fact that three full years elapsed before the dele 
gates chosen to negotiate the real terms of peace could even agree upon 
a place of meeting. Furthermore, when they did it was at two dif 
ferent places, fn two different diplomatic divisions, and 13 years elapsed 
before that memorable treaty was finally agreed to by all the parties 
in interest. : 

Inasmuch as religious prejudices inspired the division of European 
territory in that treaty it, of course, rested upon a foundation of sand 
and lasted about as long as such a compact could be expected to survive 

In that congress there was not even attempted the creation of a 
universal league of nations. 

UTRECHT—1713 

The treaty of Utrecht was negotiated in 1713, when France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Prussia, Savoy, Portugal, and Spain ended the bitter 
war over Spanish succession, and placed the Lourbon, Philip, on the 
throne, the crowns of France and Spain never to be united, gave New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia to Great Britain, and also gave her Gibraltar 
and Minorca, and conferred upon her the right to ship African slaves to 
America. While territorial traces of this convention survive to the 
present day, yet despite all the avowals of friendship that followed it, 
affecting millions of people of different colors, customs, and castes in 
Africa, Europe, and America, peace soon gave way to war and the rulers 
and boundaries changed again with the whims of succeeding periods. 

PARIS —1763—1898. 


During the conference at Paris between France on the one side and 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia on the other, in the winter 
of 1814, Napoleon, who previously had abdicated at Fontainebleau, hear- 
ing of the bitter controversies between the peace delegates, left Elba, 
landed at Cannes on March 1, and entered Paris on March 20. The 
troops sent out under os. to resist him joined him, and afterwards fel! 
with him at Waterloo, hus the convening of that conference was not 
succeeded by any more international harmony than we have at present 
under the surface between Prussia and Poland, Greece and Turkey, 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia, and other conflicting elements in Europe to- 
day. In fact, its own discordant deliberations had much to do with 
bringing about the “ Hundred Days War.” 

At none of the peace conferences of Paris, beginning in 1763 and end 
ing in 1898, was a league of nations evolved. Nor was it even suggested 
in the conference of 1783 between France, Spain, Great Britain, and the 
United States, when American independence was acknowledged and rati- 
fied in treaty form, 

ViENNA—1815,. 

The notable Congress of Vienna, convened in September, 1814, in re- 
sponse to Austria’s invitation to all her diplomatic visiting list, except 
France, proceeded to arrange and adjust all the powers and principalities 
disturbed by Napoleon. When it concluded its sessions, in June, 1815, 
it had formed “ The Holy Roman Alliance ’’—said to have been neither 
holy nor Roman—and the first real dream of universal peace for the 
moment impressed the world with the prospect of its permanency 

This alliance was formed by the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, and afterwards was joined by all European sovereigns except 
Rome and England, although some dispute exists as to England's real 
attitude and reiation to it. 

It professed to unite all in a Christian brotherhood, while in reality 


it was designed for the sole selfish purpose of perpetuating its own 
group of dynasties. uy 
And while it was the most pretentious of all the peace problems of 


history, its harvest of harmony ended within 15 years, when the French 
Revolution of 1830 and other local conflicts kindled new flames in Europe. 

Nor was this plan a newly devised one any more than is the “ league 
of nations” which is being so widely discussed today. In fact, the 
idea of a league of nations was originally outlined and published by 
Abbe St. Pierre in 1713 as a scheme for perpetual peace, and subse- 
quently submitted by the Russian Emperor Alexander to Pitt in 1504, 
and was ultimately crystallized into the “ holy alliance” of 1815 Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting and important to recall that it was in oppo- 
sition to the ambitious schemes underlying this very “ holy allian ee 


| that President Monroe injected into his famous message of 1823 the 


admonition which laid the foundation of the Monroe doctrine and frus 
trated the imperial designs of Europe on the Western Hemisphere dur- 
ing the century that followed. 

VERSAILLES. 


By comparing it with all the great conferences preceding, it will be 
apparent that the body now in session at Versailles is confronted with 
problems greater in number, more vital in character, and more far- 


reaching in their consequences than any other in the world’s history 
Hence every step in its construction and every chapter in its pro- 
ceeding is of absorbing interest. 


The place of meeting is governed by precedent and propriety. It is 


on the soil of a victor and at a point agreeable to all of the triumphant 


| powers interested in its outcome. 


The supreme allied council, or steering committee, consists of t! 
United States, France, England. Italy, and Japan, by which ger 


| control over all preliminaries is exercised, developed, and acted 


common consent and not in pursuance of any fixed inflexible rute of 
or precedent. 

Phe apportionment of representation is a matter temporarily v 
the discretion of the supreme council, but finally within the jurisd 
of the congress itself. 4 i 

The right to preside is governed by well-defined rules of internationa 
courtesy and belongs by right to France, in which the congre is h 
Hence, the election of Clemenceau. 

Whether ali the delegates shall participate in all the fF 
within the discretion of the body itself. 

In addition to the main delegates there are also seco 
nical delegates, who may speak when requested to do so regarding any 
of the subjects of which they have made a special st idy or upon which 
they are admitted to be recognized authorities. i 

Whether every nation that enters shall be held responsible for the 
future enforcement of peace among all the nations who may engage in 
disputes over alleged violations of conditions agreed to by this confer- 
ence is for the conference itself to determine and the treaty or treaties 
to specify. 
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What 


ie one 


language is to be the medium of expression in the conference 
question, while that used in the final written tostrument Is 
anothe One language alone or several may be used during the confer 
ence, and the same rule applies to the treaty itself 

When the treaty is between two distinct tongues the custom |: 
it in parallel columns in both languages and to sign in duplicate 

When the treaty includes covenants to be signed, say, by the United 
States, Trance, China, Japan, Greece, Italy, Germany, and Kuessia, 
epeaking many distinct tongues, they may all sign a single document In 
rench, which is “the language of the courts,” or they may be In as 
many forms and languages as the signatories may agree upon, 


SELECTION OF DELEGATES 


The manner of selecting delegates varies in different countries Tn 
the United States it is wholly a presidential function, and, while con 
troversy has waxed warm over the right as well as the propriety of the 
President to act directly rather than by delegating the duty to others, 
there is no doubt whatever but that he has the legal right himself to act 
as the only delegate, or as one of many delegates, if he deems It proper 
to do #0, There is nothing in the Constitution which renders it impos- 
xible for the Chief Executive in this regard to do directly what he may 
do indirectly 

This does not mean, however, that there can not be a serious and an 

honest difference of opinion regarding the wisdom of the President's 
recent and present course, 
+ Whether the dignity and the influence of the presidential office will 
be impaired or enhanced, whether the power and the prestige of the 
Nation itself will be added to or diminished, are questions upon which 
wise men will differ and over which partisans will indulge in contro 
versy whose bitterness too frequently blinds the participants to the 
virtues of cach other's attitude, 

Whether the admitted intellectual force of the man himself and the 
unquestioned prestige with which the presidential office endows the in- 
dividual wherever he may go, renders it imperetive that Mr, Wilson 
lin the capacity of Chief Executive impress his presence and his views 
upon the body whose decisions are fraught with such vital consequence 
to the American people and to the world or whether, in keeping with 
our loftiest traditions and in accord with the examples of our Presi 
‘dents from the days of Washington, it were wiser for him to invoke the 
use of the brains and experience of some of the great men of our country 
for the immediate werk ef the peace congress, as all other nations are 
, doing, and reserve to himself as the final arbiter the right to ratify or 
reject whatever agreement may be negotiated, will no doubt continue 
to be a seriously disputed question for many years to come. 

A multitude of earnest and well-informed people belleve that the 

President can not afford to deny the American people the full benefit of 
his superior intellectual attainments on the scene of action when so 
yreclous a price as the permanent peace of the world ia at stake. 
fany others, equally well informed and patriotic, declare that be can 
not afford, directly or by implication, to lead the people of the world 
to belleve that among the hundred million Americans there is no set of 
men of adequate experience or of sufficient intellectual force and ca- 
pacity, without his aid and presence, capable of meeting and matching 
the wits of other nations, and faithfully and competently protecting the 
interests of this mighty Republic in any conference on any subject in 
any section of the world, 


to run 


PRESIDENT OR DELEGATE? 


Some suggest the fine-haired distinction that Mr, Wilson is acting as 
premier and not as President, If this be true, can the President legally 
or with propriety divest himself of his office, hang the presidential hat 
in the hall of the Trianon, and enter a chamber which chokes with 
the spirit of controversy and take his place as a delegate among the 
rank and file of the subordinates of other nations? 

If he can, what becomes of the presidential office and who is our 
Chief Exeeutive during the Interim? This question recently brought 
from one of the most sealous senatorial champions of the President the 
suggestion that he was at Versailles not as President nor as premier but 
as the Commander in Chief of our armies, 

Others quickly pointed out the inconsistency of this claim by sug 
gesting that if he is there in a military capacity as our Army's chief 
commander he denied himself a great opportunity for service by waiting 
until the guns were stacked and the fighting ceased before he entered 
France I believe the suggestion of his zealous champion does the 
President an injustice. 

RIGHT TO RATIFY, 

When we recall the processes by which treaties are perfected another 
serious question Involving the President's direct participation presents 
itwelf, n England the delegates are named with full power to act, 
without reserving the right of parllamentary rejection or modification, 
nud in other countries the procedure differs from ours, but no treaty 
ean become binding upon the United States or a part of the supreme 
law of this Republic until certain well-defined steps are taken, 

iret, it is attested by the signatories at the conference, thence it 
gxocs through the Seeretary of State to the President, and by the Presi 
dont it must be submitted to the Senate, not for ratification but for 
rejection or approval 

the Senate may pigeonhole it permanently, It may discuss it for any 
length of time, or it may adopt a resolution approving it without a 
single word of debat ‘Then comes the tinal act of ratification, which 
belongs to the President and not to the Senate, as popularly understood. 

Can the President at this stage veto a treaty .which his plenipo 
tentiaries have negotiated and which he has invited the Senate to ap- 
prete < He cun, and he may do it by affirmative written declaration or 
yw withholding his signature and consigning it to the wastebasket, 

Ilere, however, arises another question, If while the Senate discussed 
the treaty new conditions arose or the President changed his mind, 
could the President veto or withhold his signature as President from a 
trenty which personally he had negotiated and signed as a delegate and 
which he had inyited the Senate to approve? No doubt he could, but 
would not his presence as a delegate and his signature as such prove 
somewhat embarrassing, to say the least? On the other hand, is the 
probability of such a dilemma arising sufficiently strong to forbid his 
acting as a delegate in the first instance? 


PROBLEMS OF THE CONFERENCE, 


We come next to the problema of the conference itself. 
varied in character and many in number. 

Virst. Shall the President's doctrine of “ open covenants openly made" 
prevail? If so, what of the new controversies the publication of every 
bitter expression In debate might cane among the rank and filo of 
people whose patience and poise might not equal that of trained diplo- 
mats who learn to give and take in discussion? 


These are 
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Second, The important questions to be settled between the central 
powers and the allies, including evacuation, restoration, and itndemn). 
tlos This includes the disposition of Germany's colonies and the po 
litical Interests of the millions of human beings affected ; it also includes 
the determination of the economle and financial burden to be imposed 
upon Germany and Austria after they are stripped of the territory of 
which each is to be eprived in the readjustment, and also the question 
as to whether they shall pay in full all the damages their wicked destruc. 
tion wrought upon nations, If the latter course meant thelr bankruptcy 
and rulp and meant defeat of the purpose itself by rendering them {1 
capable of carrying it out, shall they be compelled to pay all they can 
bear within a period of 50 years; and if so, hew shalt the indembities 
thus paid be divided among those who suffered losses? ; 

Shall they be compelled to repudiate their home debt of billlons of 
dollars, held by thelr own people, until all the obligations due all people 
of other countries are liquidated? 

Third, The treatment to be applied to Russia in order to avert 
further spread of bolsheviem and anarchy, 

Fourth, The settlement of 26 dangerous and Irritating territorial dig 
putes in Kurope in addition to thoge in Asia and Africa, 

Viftth, The definition of and an agreement regarding 
“freedom of the seas.” 

Sixth, The manner in which 
shall be removed, 

Seventh. The definite formation of a league of nations, with a clear 
and distinct understanding as to who shall compose it and what ity 
powers and methods of procedure shall be, 

Tet us deal briefly with these problems in their order, 

The first involves No, 1 of the President's 14 points: “Open cove- 
nants of pages openly arrived at,” and a process by which “diple 
macy shall always proceed openly and In the public view.” This woulu 
mean not only the end of secret treaties and agreements, but alse tho 
end of all secret sessions and discussions attending their negotiation. 
One school advocates pitiless pectica tien of every expression of every 
delegate regarding cvery. question affecting all the nations involved jth 
settling thelr disputes, on the theory that the light of day will prove a 
universal antidote for the evils of secret diplomacy, 

The other school declares that such a course would add fuel to tho 
flames already kindled, Intensify the hatreds and animosities of races, 
and sow new seeds of discord among those who would not be inclined 
to display the moderation and exercise the self-control of which great 
intellectual leaders and trained diplomats are capable and to which they 
are accustoned in settling serious disputes. 

Literally, this would mean that the executive sessions of the United 
States Menate, in which our most delicate and important affairs with 
foreign nations are discussed, are to be abolished, after continuing fo 
140 years without serious criticiem. 

Also it would mean that even the President's Cabinet, when it mecis 
to discuss an Important treaty with a foreign power, shall throw open 
the doors and Invite the eager cars of foreign diplomats and splos to 
eable every word of dissension in our own councils across the seas to 
foreign offices. 

But that this expression does not mean what the countr 
stood it to convey when the President used it in his apeeeh 


the 


the 


aO-called 


the economic barriers between nations 


first under 
of January 


8, 1918, Is apparent from his letter to Secretary Lansing on March i, 
two months later, in which, in reply to a yeery regardin 


the Borah 
resolution to compel the Senate to conduct all treaty discusslona in open 
session, the President eaid: “ When 1 pronounced for open diplomacy, 
I meant not that there should be no private discussions of delicato 
matters, but that no secret agreement should be entered Into, and that 
all jnperperene! relations when fixed should be open, above board, and 
explicit, 

Inasmuch as under our form of government It is Impossible to hive 
a secret treaty, and that no such treaty ever existed In the history of 
this Nation, the President's declaration for publicity after the fact is 
nothing new-—in reality, it Is more than 100 years old, 

The second series of problems need only be named to reveal (heir 
difficulties, and as I have already mentioned them their repetition 
unnecessary. 

The importance of the third, Involving the treatment of Ruasia, is 
heightened by the fact that her betrayal, which constitutes one of 
history's most shameful stories of bribery, bloodshed, and national ci 
integration, is being followed by a reckless disregard for law which 
not only imperils Europe, but threatens to fan into fame the smoldc: 
ing embers of anarchy throughout the world. 

The fourth problem includes a number of territorial disputes, several 
of which so seriously threatened a new outbreak of war that the peace 
congress a few days since was compelled to tesue a warning to several 
of the smaller nations involved, 

Let us glance over Mowrer’s array of disputes and wonder Low «nil 
when perpetual peace Is going to dawn in Kurope: 

1 The Aniand Island, now held by Russia, apparently claimed by 
Sweden 

2. Helgoland, now held by Germany, probably claimed by England 

8. Denmark demands the return of Schleswig from the hands of the 
Germans, 

4 Belgium seems to be preparing to demand from Holland the roy 
ince of Limburg, which stretches like a peninsula between Belgium and 
Germany and forme an awkward barrier, 


LUXEMBURG'’S ALTERNATIVE, 


fh. Luxemburg will be called upon to decide whether she prefers to bo 
French, Belgian, or Independent. 

6, France desires to neutralize the left bank of the Rhine. 

7. France wants to include the Sarre Basin in Lorraine, 

8 Italy claims part of the Austrian Tyrol, 

0. The Italians and Jugo-Slavs are engaged in bitter controversy over 
the Dalmatian coast, which both claim; they are Intrenching opposilo 
one another where the lines meet nort of Fiume, 

», Northern Albania is claimed by the Jugo-Slava, the Valona rexsion 
by Italy, and southern Albania by Greece, while the Albanians (them- 
selves desire independence, 

11. Greece Galms all of Thrace, 
Bulgaria and Turkey, 

13. athe Serbs, and Bulgare all demand favorable frontier 
fications in Macedonian, 

18. The Jugo-Siave seem to claim the strip running from Graz to 
the Danube east of Vienna so as to give them a common frontier with 
the Czecho- Slovaks, 


BITTER PROTHST BY HUNGARIANS, 
14. The Hungarians protest bitterly against the newly declared 
southeastern frontier of Slovakia, 
15. The Poles, Czechs, and Germars all claim Silesia, 


including Constantinople, from 


rect 











16, The annexation of the banat of Temesvar has been proclaimed 


by both the Juge Slava and the Roumatians, while the Hungarians are 
unwilling to relinquish It, 

17. The Roumanians occupying Transylvania are driving out the 
Ilungariana, 

is. Roumantans and Ruthenians are fighting over Bukovina, 

19, The Bulgarians want a favorable frontier rectification tn the 
PDobroges. 

20, Roumanians are occupying Bessarabla, which the Ukrainians 


niso claim, 
21. The Polea and Ruthenians are fighting over castern Galicia, 
The Germans and Poles are fighting over Posen, 








CLAIMS 
the 


HY POLAND, 


28. The Poles claim valley of the Vistula and Danaig from 
l'russia, 

24, The Poles claim east Pruassta, 

The Polos claim Lithuania, which seems to prefer Independence, 

“dé, The Bolahevikl are invading the Baltic Provinces, which seem to 
denlre Independence, 

The fifth problem of the Congress involves a definition and enforce 
ment of the President's declaration for “ freedom of the seas,” 

If this means the right o* unmolested travel for all law-abiding 
people upon the great highways of the world beyond territorial waters, 
many assume that the enjoyment of such right was made certain the 
day the German fleet surrendered, the Prussian mine floater was dis 
covered, and the bell-born submarine ended ite mission of murder, 

If tt Is designed to end England's undisputed sway as mistress of 
ihe seas, the present plan of eur Navy Department to equal or surpass 
Mngland’s Navy in 1925 should set at rest the apprehension of those 
who are unwilling longer to ltutruat her with that power, 

If it means the dismantiing of the navies of England, lrance, and 


Japan, then, too, must it mean the end of Navy building th America 





and ultimately an unprotected American merchant marine seeking 
wales for ite cargoes in the great markets of the world, 

In fact, the list of things it might and might not mean ia too for 
midable to repeat, and for thia reason the world cagerly awaits ita 


oficial definition and will welcome ita enforcement If it proves Just and 
practical, 

The sixth problem 
between nations 

While the President, who Is also the author of this suggestion, has 
not defined just what idea he intended to convey, many of hia friends 
and political adherents declare that thia doca not mean, as some assert, 
the tearing down of customhouses and the repeal of all tariff! and cus 
toms revenue laws, That what the President meant, as be sald in bis 
recent notes to the Menate, was that while all nations were to lmpone 


involves the removal of all economle barriers 


whatever customs tariff— they saw fit they must Impose them agalinat 
all countries alike 
Those who disagree with the President quickly point out that thi 


would forbid the United States maintaining a reciprocity agreement 
with Cuba, which has proven eo beneficial to both; that It would be an 
insurmountable barrier against our building up trade through rec 
procity treatios with South America; that it would compel us to allow 
Germany aud China and all other countries that saw fit, regard 
of thelr labor conditions, to enter our markets on the same terme as 
any other nation with which we sought a businesslike reciprocal trade 
agreement, 


Whatever it means, the peace conference will have no en tusk ta 
solving these economic problema to the entire satiafaction of the world 
\ THE LEAGUSB OF ATIONS 

Taatly we come to the league of nations, the dream of the ages, a 
dream that ite vast army of intelligent and well-meaning advocates de 


clare and belleve ta soon and certain to be realized—realived, ag one of 
ite great advocates declared, because Jewua Chriat, the Bavior of Man 
dreamed of it; because David, the sweet slnger of laraecl, dreamed of it; 
because George Washington, the father of our Nation, dreamed of it; 
because the poet Tennyson dreamed of it; beenuse Robert BE Lee 
drentwmed of it; and because millions of mothera in the broken homes of 
the world are dreaming of it today; and, fnally, bechtuse the apirita of 


10,000,000 dead men who but yesterday fell vietime to the folly and 
criminal shortaightednesa of man are whispering thelr supplications 
into the ears of a just God that national butchery shall end and wat 


shall be no more, 
And that ts why, with the burning spirit of crusaders, the advocates 
of the league of nations belleve in thelr caune, 


That, my friends, Is why thelr zeal is entitled to the reapect of all, 
Ancluding the equally great body of well-informed people who realize 
that until humanity Is iteelf stripped of itu selfishnes until nations 


are divested of thelr ambitions, and all the prejudices of race, claus, 


and ereed and clime have disappeared from the earth, a binding league 
of nations possessing power to Inatitute ond perpetuate the pence of the 
world will continue for centuries to come, as it has for centuries in the 


past, a mere vision, 4 companion of the stars, beyond the reach of man 
The advocates of the league declare that oa nations are ae clvilized 


as the people who compose them, there is no more justification for their 


ndhering to war to adjust their diaputes than for men themaclven to 
repudiate courts and go back to the brutal procean of the “ wager o 
battle” which prevalled among the tribes of former days 

That, as a matter of fact, the frightful destruction of life and prop 
erty involved should make it even a greater inducement for nations to 
submit thelr disputes to an International tribunal than the ordinary 
private loasea involved would induce individuals to Invoke the ald of 
the courts of law 

That if a league were formed compelling nations, before actually 
shedding blood In any justiciable cause, to submit the question to arbi 
iration, and any nation should refuse, the acorn of mankind would 


be so strongly manifested and the moral force of the world would be 


#o formidably asserted againat it that no nation could survive ite 
wicked dilaregard of International fair play. 

Many of the league's advocates believe aleo that it is entirely prac 
ticable to create a world court (with rules written in advance by the 


powers creating it) with authority to decide all toternational questions 
and to enforce its decisions by ordering all the signatory nations to 
punish any offender by an economic boycott, thus making her at the 
wame time a political outcast and a prisoner within her own borders, 
with all meaus of dealing or communicating with the outside world 
denied her, which, of course, would probably mean commercial rula, 
industrial atagnation, and physical starvation, 

Other league proponents go a atep further and would equip 
international or supernation body with an interallied army and 
which it may order to attack any sation disputing its decrees. 


this 
navy, 
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The most diatinet line of leava yet developed between hone . 
diver regarding the practicability of uch a leaeu ’ \ 
to use armed forees to render ita decrees effectty 
Advocates of the forve theory declare ich a f ’ \ i ! 
force entirely practical, while he opponer ih : 
as a “ foolish dream," 
Let us diepassionately review me of th ‘ eath of th ‘ . 
both groupe rhe last of President Wileon i4 pol rendu A = 
"A general association of nation rated = bee ned ! eet 
covenanta for the purpose of affordin mutua vuarant i ti 1 
independence and territorial integrity to st and a at \ 
The President, in elaborating upon thi leclared 
‘My conception of a league of nations ta just th hat I 
operate aa the moral force of men throughout the world i that when 
ever or wherever wrong and a " ion a planned \ ntemplated 
thin searchlight of conectence will be turned upon them, and men 
where will ask ‘What are the purpo that } 
againat the fortunes of the world 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler say 
“Let these nations, assembled by their rep nt Ver 
declare themeelvea to be a league of nations oreant if the p 
purposes tor which the war was fought and with which oly ne i 
peoples are entirely famillar, namely, the definition and protect f 
atandarde of international right and Justice, the amettty e inter 
tional obligations, and the right of the mall and le numerot j 
to be free from attack or domination by (heir larger and ) 
neighbors, Thia will be aufficient to begin with 
Mr. Taleot Willlama says 
he league ta Ineyvilable It exinte for wat Why not for pe it 
has suffered from too much definition It would do tt hieft w 1 
preventing war by the use of military force t prevent hoatttitl 
action without the declaration of war, avoldl: batur " yt 
international Intercourse, and to credit 
Senator JouN Shane WIiLtLiaMe 
“There are only two ways of keeping the peace the wot a 
by an amphictyontic council of the civilleed world which e at 
to secure: the other la by the domination by one rent world + 
such ae the Prussian and the Germans attempted and fatied 
Viseount Grey 
rhe Verwsalliles conference will be the vital beainnin f h 
league All that is necessary in that it should not rtm tlelde bu 
keep itaelf alive by recessing from time to inn thal matntatotiyg i 
permanent or ranivation Thie in not all that In destrable but i 
Im ¢ ential \ beginning that hase vitality i bette tha 
complete plan that has no life One tn a living thin ned th ! i 
piece of Turniture 
Lord Parmoaor 
‘Tl approve of the principle of a league of nations and th natitut ’ 
ofa tribunal whore order ball tn nroreible by an adequa inetion 
Lord Cursen The Vrench commisaton een to be polnted 
that It would be out of the question to set up an tuternational pol > 
a tate above all other tates who iin hould be to beattitut iw 
for foree in the settlement of thee national dlhapute In th i think 
wi hall all eoneut 
The plan of Daren de Conatant nd teon 1} rue i | hy 
American suavestions cenerally and differ with tl hy h ' i 
Lom Parker FF 1 very eriou ifter ¢ ' > 
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A ompared with the report of the Urench Th { \ i 
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tional disput through arblirat ! te ”¢ | thea 
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at an appropriate time all the reat (ios i nt j 
conference which ahall b harged with t jut f 
for a murt of urbitration, et fo Appelint ols 
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neve iry to carry thie aet Into eff 
Mr. Wilson signed thin bill, but 
Phia act you willl obmerwe rin lee ne ret lt t 
with a jJolnut army and navy to enfort it 
‘eorhapa the moat thoughtful and elaborat f 
subject are tho of Lord Iiryee. tn whieh he oft TLD 
*? thin we may diemil stl the rand notlor of 
beon illed a federation of the rid and attemp to indu t} 
tate to forego vereignty and to aubmit to som periov auth 
ind? to consti({=ute an toternational arms All the hen miueat te 
to an very distant future, and I do not think we ought to contemy 
nuy further limitation of severeignt it la not to be det ad that 
aimeulth in the way are very mrent I do not think a " i i} 
late how great there perplexith ive unl he eontin bhi 
clo and tone continued tudy of the wh) tuand t ! 
that have been advanced 
Lord rye iguvestn the following concrete: 
of natioi upon hich ita advoente nre to necord 
l Che prevention of war, one of tin rid 
2 Wat in be obviated on y by arbitration 
Arbitration can not aucceed without for el i 
4. Compuleive force can be cured only by int 
h. very member of such a longue muet agree to a 
i. The league shall defend any of ite mer 
by iy other tate refusing to support tn 
7. The league will require 
(a) A tribunal to arbitrate Justicia 
(hb) A counell of coneliiation to inqu 
nonjusticiable controversies 
(ce) A conference to amend uilat 
and 
(d) Ani executive authorit f leek 
compelling Mtates to eubmit to ar itl 
&. Mnforcement may be either by e I u 
or both, 
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The points upon which they do not agree are as follows: 

1. What principal shall control the admission of States to the league? 

2. Shall members, great and small, have equal powers? 

%. How shall the Judges or arbitrators in the council of conciliation be 
chosen? 

+. Shall the executive authority consist of persons representing the 
nations whe are its members, or how otherwise? 

5. Shall the council bave power to act when it sees danger without 
being requested by a disputant State? 

6. Shall the league have a standing army and navy? 

7. Shall its decisions require a unanimous vete or merely a majority 
of the governments represented? 

8. Shall the league have power merely to force nations to arbitrate 
their differences or shall it also have power to force them to abide by 
the arbitration decree? 

». Hlow are military and naval armaments to be reduced? 

10. Can members of the league conduct secret diplomacy ? 

il. Can members of the league have separate treaties among them 
Belvos 7 

12. May members of the league 
agreements with each other? 

Senator Lopes has suggested another serious question as to whether 
or not there shali be any race exclusion or diserimination, 

To this formidable array of obstacles the thoughtful American ts 
compelled to ask by what constitutional authority any department or 
officer of this Government can confer ee any International or superna- 
tional body, beyond the control of the United States, the right to enforce 
its decree against the United States to attack any other power, or even to 
attack the United States itself, in order to enforce the decree of such 
foreign independent body? Can the United States by any arrangement 
afford to place its great instrumentalities ef power in the hands of any 
foreign body which it does not itself control with the authority upon 
the part of such a foreign body to use American arms against nations 
with whom we have no direct disputes er grievance? 

Can the power to declare war, which is vested tn the American Con- 
gress alone, be delegated to an alien body in which we might possibly 
have a single representative? Would it be constitutional? Would it be 
rrudent? 

As a great many of the world’s serious disturbances and injustices 
involve disputes between peoples and their own governments, is the 
league of nations to have any power to intervene between citizens and 
thelr own governments, between subject and sovercign, and thus control 
the internal affairs of other nations under the guise of averting civil 
war and preserving the world’s peace? If so, are the Army and Navy 
of the United States to be used for that purpose without affirmative 
action by our Government? 


WILL 


have different tariff or reciprocity 


IT REDUCE ARMAMENTS? 


But one of the most practical of all questions Is whether the forma- 
tlon of the proposed league is to do away, to any extent, with armics 
and navies, and is the great tax burden of militarism to be lifted from 
the people who are to-day groaning under the load already imposed ? 

The most surprising answer to this is found in the proceedings of 
our own Congress within the past few months, when Secretary Daniels, 
before the Naval Committee, made the startiing declaration that the 
present proposed expenditure of $600,000,000, as a consequence of 
which the United States in 1925 would have the greatest navy in the 
world, even outstripping England, was necessary in connection with the 
formation of the proposed league of nations, 

Secretary Daniels amazed the committee when he said: “ You can do 
nothing in the world which would so strengthen this country’s position 
at the peace conference as to authorize this enlarged naval program.” 
‘The following ts also the New York Times’ report of his testimony before 
the same committee : 

“ Secretary Daniels and the naval officials desire te have a navy 
which will be as large as that of any other country not only for our own 
purposes but for policing the world in case a league of nations to enforce 
peace is created at the Versailles conference.” 

Admiral Badger, before the same committee, declared navies must be 
the principai support of the league of nations, and the United States 
will be called upon to contribute a very large share of the international 
police force to render the league effective, The admiral was supporting 
the $600,000,000 program. 

For these reasons it is well for those who are ardently urging a league 
on the theory of lightening the world's burdens to bear in mind that 
its creation is te be followed in our own case by the largest naval ex- 
penditure of any nation in the histery of mankind, 

In view of the foregoing list of problems to be solved and the obstacies 
to be surmounted by the men at Versailles, reasonable and thoughtful 
citizens of this Republic will understand why our former Secretary of 
State and present Senator, Mr, Knox, suggested by resolution that the 
immediate problems of the war should first be disposed of in order that 
the people of al! nations might resume a more normal, placid, and im- 
partial state of mind and in order, teo, that when that judicial atmos- 
phere is established the world might take up and consider the wider 
and more fundamental problems involved in the ¢stablishment of a 
league of nations to avert discord and perpetuate the world’s peace. 

In conclusion, let us ask, whatever may be the present and future 
motives and ambitions of other nations, have the people of the United 
States not established in a greater degree than any other their devotion 
to the spirit of fair play and their freedom from many of the local and 
petty prejudices and selfish aspirations that still linger about other 
nations? If this be true, why not continue to build up and intensify our 
pesomee love for those Ideals, and the love and respect of other peoples 

or our country, and keep as far and free as possible from unnecessary 
foreign entanglements and alliances? 

Why not keep’in mind, too, that in spite of all their unselfishness and 
sacrifices for mankind, the Italians crimsoned the snows among the 
clouds with their bioed primarily because of their love for Italy; that 
the British fell in millions before Hindenburg’s armies primarily because 
of their love of England; that the Blue Devile wrote the most heroic 
etorles of sacrifices of the war in their own blood at Verdun because 
of their love and devetion to France; and that every soldier of this 
Republic who died ia the St, Miehel salient and fell face dowwward in 
his own blood in the Argonne Forest died not only for mankind but 
above all because he loved the land of Washingten and Lincoln and its 
hundred million free poepa—2n8 thus it will ever continue to be, men 
will be ven to live and die for their country, their kinsmen, and their 
homes, but will the day ever dawn when their devotion to their country 
can be literally wiped out or transferred to some distant, independent 
conglomeration of nations of which they are only an incidental part? 

Let us anpeenen the solution of these problems as we would a sanc- 
tuary, and If ever God's holy light revealed to man his duty, let it 
reveal it now, when the peace of to-morrow depends so much upon the 
prudence of to-day. 
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or 


HON. FREDERICK 


OF NEW YORK, 


C. HICKS, 


In ror Hovsn ov Rerresenratives, 
Thursday, February 6, 1919. 


Mr. HICKS, Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert the following: 


[Memorial address delivered by Hon, Frepenicx C, Hires, of 
Island, at the Sunday Tabernacle, Washington, Jan. 12, 1919.) 


Long 


Twropore Roosevent, THe Foremost Sonprer or tae Comaon 
Goop or Hts GENERATION, 

In the universe of God there are no necidents. From the fall of 4 
sparrow to the fall of an empire or the sweep of a plaret, all is a: 
eording to Divine Providence whose laws are everlasting. 

Roosevelt the man is no more; Roosevelt the example still 
lives. Mourn not his death, rejoice rather in the grandeur of 
his achievements. Be thankful that this man among men wo! 
his conceptions of life and his precepts of duty so high that the 
generations to follow will be guided by his example and in 
spired by his attainments, 

Strong in bedy, vigorous in intellect, fearless in action, in 
flexible in determination, he molded public opinion in a higher 
envisagement of the obligations of citizenship, and by his in- 
domitable purpose shaped the destinies of a nation. A virile 
Americanism was the characteristic of his soul, the guide of his 
life, constant as the eternal stars. His was the voice which 
sounded the warning of imminent national peril; his was the 
voice which roused the Nation from its lethargy of unprepared- 
ness; his was the voice which summoned the American people, 
without prejudice and without preference, to unanimity 0! 
sentiment and unity of service in support of the national cause. 
In every act, in every utterance from the beginning to the end, 
his first, his only motive was “my country, ever my country.” 

The primal truths of the declaration of principles which gave 
our Nation birth, the ideals and the purposes which carried it 
forward in the full sweep of its power, were the tenets of his 
American creed, exemplified by his actions as a statesman, 
glorified by his deeds as a soldier. He breathed the lofty spirit 
of patriotism of the fathers of the Republic and ceaseless!) 
transmitted it to his generation. 

A wonderful individuality coupled with a magnetic personality 
endearéd him to all, friend and opponent, critic and adherent alike 
His deep sympathy and sincere interest in every phase of human 
activity drew to him the admiration, the affection, and the con. 
fidence of innumerable thousands, who looked te him as leader, 
counsellor, friend, Untiring in his efforts for the uplift of hu 
manity, his days were all too short for the energies of his mind 
and the generosities of his heart. A fidelity of purpose and a 
profundity of moral rectitude guided him in private act and 
public service. He was the foremost soldier of the common good 
of his generation. 

His superb courage was halted nelther by the magnitude of 
the task before him nor the criticisms of those who differed with 
him. His splendid optimism, lofty patriotism, and unbounded 
faith in humanity never deserted him; they were with him In 
his college days, in his early manhood and maturer years, as 
statesman and soldier, in public and private life; they were 
with him, radiant and strong, when his spirit passed to the 
great beyond. They were the philosophy of his life, the touch- 
stone of his thoughts, the mentor of his actions, fundamental 
principles, firmly welded into his very being, 

His conception of duty can best be expressed by his own 
words: 

I wish to preach not the doctrine of ignoble case but the doctrine of 
the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of labor and strife, to 
preach that highest form of success, which comes not to the man who 
desires mere easy peace but to the man who does not shrink from 
danger, from hardships, or from bitter toil, and who out of these wins 
the splendid triumph, 

As a man, justice, simplicity, frankness, determination, kind- 
liness of heart, and unswerving loyalty to friends, all were met 
in him. Happy in life, his home was ideal arid the family ties 
perfect and complete. Deeply imbued with divine teachings, 
incorruptible in purpose, with a course steadfast as the needle 
to the pole, his life moved forward to its fullness under the 
watchful guidance of an omnipotent Providence. 

As a soldier, his signal ability as an organizer, tenacity as a 
fighter, and genius as a leader of men won for him renown 
in the War with Spain. When the call came in the great con- 















flict he pleaded for the chance to vindicate on the battle fields 
of France—by the supreme sacrifice, if need be—the convictions 
of his soul. Rejected, he gave four sons to win distinguished 
honor in the service of their country. 

As a statesman, his profound knowledge of human nature, 
marvelous insight into the motives and ambitions of men, and 
clear and unerring perception of right, awakened the conscience 
of the people and carried the Nation onward to higher planes of 
thought and action. 

As a lover of nature he held communion with her various 
forms, rejoicing in the beauties of hill and forest and stream, 
of rolling sea, of boundless sky, of sweeping prairie. He de- 
lighted to study the habits of the great beasts of the jungle in 
their native haunts or listen to the song of the birds nestling in 
the trees about his Long Island home, 

As a scholar, his wide and deep study unfolded the beauties 
of the literature of the ages; his accurate analysis of the un- 
derlying factors in the development and advancement of civill- 
vation, together with a keen perception of the essentials of 
history, gave to his pen a versatility of thought, a strength of 
expression, and a purity of diction entitling him to preemi- 
nence among the foremost men of letters of his generation. 

His life was an answer to that noble sentiment: 

‘Bring me men to match my mountalns, 
Bring me men to match my plains; 

Men with empires in thelr purpose 
And new era in their brains; 

lioneers to clear thought’s marshlands 


And to cleanse old error’s fen; 
Bring me men to match my mountains 


Bring me men! 


He sleeps and the nations weep. He has gone, but the cher 
ished memories of his life remain. Silent ts the volee that was 
the clarion call of a Nation. Yet the grave speaketh a bene 
diction upon a life nobly spent, and whispers a message of love 
to his grieving countrymen. He has departed, but his name 
survives; a name too grand for any State, too great for any 
nation, too noble for any generation; a name which through all 
the ages shall be the guiding star for all mankind. His tomb 
on the hilltop by the waters, radiant with the golden light of 
his home across the valley, in the land he loved the best, will 
be revered by the centuries, and for generations to come those 


who seek the noblest attributes of man will receive their In- 
spiration at his shrine. 
“Put None But Americans on Guard To-Night.” 
(President George Washington.) 
[Address by Hon. W. FRANK JAMeEs, of Michigan, delivered at the Knick 


erbocker Theater on Memorial Day, May 350, 1918.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PATRICK H. KELLEY, 


MICHIGAN, 


TLON. 


or 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, l'cbruary 8, 1919, 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 1 include an 
nddress by Hon. W. Frank JAmes, of Michigan, delivered at the 
Knickerbocker Theater on Memorial Day, May 80, 1918: 

Appress or Ton. W. PRaNk JAMES, OF MICHIGAN, 


Fellow Americans, our most important duty these days is to 
“Win the war” and “ Beat the Hun,” and, when I say beat the 
Hun, I not only mean the Hun over there, but the Hun over here, 
In fact, I have far more respect for the Hun over there than the 
Hun over here—those damnable traitors who want to live over 
here according to the American standard of living—I mean 
those modern Benedict Arnolds who want to work over here 
und be paid according to the American wage scale, but whose 
sympathies and hearts are over there. If I had my way about 
it, I would not put a single pro-German nor traitorous American 
in an internment camp, but I would put them so far under the 
ground that the smell of brimstone would remind them of their 
future homes. 

We meet here to-day not only to pay a tribute to the heroes 
of '61 and "98, but also to the heroes of this war. 

All over this broad land to-day there are millions of little 
flags, “ service flags,” to show that “a man from this house has 
gone to fight” and, if need be, die for his country, 
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service fh na 


I never see ul 
of that most 
Herschell, 


—— 


beautiful poem Me ~ fi : 


Willlam II 
Dear little flag in the w y 
llung with a tear and a woman 
Child of Old Glory, born 
Oh, what a beautiful fag you a 
Blue is your star in its Geld of yw 
Dipped In the red that was born . 
Born of the blood that our forbea ed 
o raise your mother, Tl | 


And now you've com in thi 

To speak from a window--to ea nd 
*T am the voice of a soldier-son 

Gione to be gone till the victory 


‘Il am the flag of The Service, sit 

The flag of his mother I speak f 

Who stands by my window and wait nd 
But hides from the others her unwept tear 


*‘T am the flag of the wives who walt 


lor the safe return of a martial mats 

A mate gone forth where the war god thriv 

To save from sacrifice other men's wives 
“Tam the flag of the sweethearts true 

The often unthought of the sisters, | 

Tam the flag of a mother’ on 

And won't come down till the victory’s won,” 

Dear little flag in the window there 

llung with a tear and a woman's prayer, 

Child ef Old Glory, born with a star + 

Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Memorial Day means more to us to-day than ever it did before. 
We meet to-day to pay tribute to our heroes who died on land 
and on 


seu. 


In talking at Arlington Cemetery at the Maine memorial a 
year ago, where we gathered to pay a memorial tribute, I used 
these words in part: 

We have gathered here today to pay a memorial tribute to our brave 
comrades of ‘9S who went down in Ilabana Llarbor in the Maine. 

Ile has come back home, asleep, 
With the flag above his face; 
With the starry fold to keep 
Guard above his resting place: 
And beneath blue summer skies, 
Where he dreams below the sod, 
ut a alngle rosebud lle 
Now between his heart and God! 

They have gone to join the heroes who fought at Runker Til! 

They have gone to clasp the hands of those who suffered at Va y 
Forge 

They have gone to live with those who fell at Monterey 

They have gone to meet those who died at Gettysburg 

This is not a new bereavement, but one which time, the healer 
of even the most severe grief, has softened. These are not new- 
made graves we garland, for over them all nature has already 

pread the memorials of her love. They have received the 
benediction of her sunshine and her tears, and above them her 
vines and grasses have spread the mantle of Immortality 

Of the nearly 3,000,000 soldiers who “tented on the old camp 
grounds” in 1861 there now remains but a corporal’s jard, 
The ranks of the brave boys In blue of ISGOL who fought so 
gloriously at Mission Ridge, at Chickamauga, at Gettysburg, and 
hundreds of other glorious battle tields are now being rapidly 
thinned by Father ‘Time; 20,000 or more have passed over the 


Great Divide to answer the last “ roll call’ during the past year. 
Their marching line igs now thinned to color bearers and file 
It is now only a specter army of gray-haired men, who 
once a vear on Memorial Day keep step to the shrill of the old 
fife and the taps of the muffled war drums. To-day the worn 
blue line closes up the gap made upon it by another year; again 
it is marching to the “ bivouac of the dead” to pay tribute to 
their old comrades, and beside the worn line of blue marches 
the thin line of the gray. 
Those in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Walting the judgment day, 
Under the laurel the blue, 
Under the willow the gray 
From the silence of sorrowful hou 
The desolate mourners go 
Loving laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the f 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judyment day, 
Under the roses the blue, 
Under th the gray 


bearers 


lilles 


As we attend each successive Memorial Day exercises we seo 
fewer of the old famular faces, and it will only be the space 
a few short years when we will be called upon to attend the last 


rites of the last hero of the Civil War and hear our chaplain 


° 
On 
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98 


repeat these solemn words: “ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and 
dust to dust.” 
When the 


veterans ol 


last hero of 1861 has passed to his reward the 
ISOS will carry the good work onward until they, 
too, pass over the great divide; but until that time Memorial 
Day will be to us who were lucky or unlucky enough to have 
taken part in the Spanish-American War a sacred trust, be 
queathed to us by the immortal heroes of the Civil War 

As I have said, in addition to honering these who died on land 
and on sea in 1861 and 1898 we are to-day paying our memorial 
tribute to those who have died on land and on sea in this creat 
war 

The first Americans to give their lives for their country were 
those who died on the 7'usceania, 

The boys who died when the Maine was blown up in Habana 
Harbor we honor as much as those who died at Gettysburg 

The boys whe died on the T'vecania will be honored by us as 
much as if they died on the blood-stained flelds of Mrance 

These boys who died on the Tuscania died like Americans 
should die 

There was no panic, They stood at attention while the vessel 
sank deeper and deeper into the Atlantic singing “America” 
and “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

As has been well said: “America asks for the names of these 
Jads—every one of them. Though the boys have perished, their 
names are not to dle. Those names, humble er proud, will be 
inscribed upon no less august a page than the book of the his- 
tory of humaf liberty; and the tears that fell upon the page will 
not be the tears of weakness. 

“As surely as God reigns and keeps the flame of liberty burn- 
ing in American hearts the murderers who ordered the death 
of these lads will be brought to justice. The lion looks after her 
whelps, and the tiger after her cubs; and the Kagle looks after 
her own.” 

Some day I hope to see a suitable monument erected to the 
memory of the brave boys who died on the 7'uscania and hope 
that their bodies will lie at Arlington Cemetery near the bodies 
of the brave heroes of the Maine, 

It took many years for the bodies of the Maine to be brought 
to Arlington Cemetery, and might still be In Habana oo 
were it not for the efforts of our hard-working comrade, Capt. 
J. Walter Mitchell, of this city. 

Believing the boys ought to receive the same honors as those 
who dled on the Maine, I have introduced a bill to give them 
equal honor, and hope sometime to see it a reality, 

The Kaiser misunderstands the American people, the French 
people, and the British people. Acts of terrorism: lke sinking 
hogpital ships, drowning helpless men, women, and children, 
bombarding helpless women and children, did not drive nations 
into cries of peace at any price, but it did drive nations that 
might have remained neutral into the war on the side of the 
allies. 

It took us a long time to “ wuke up,” but the Eagle ts thor- 
oughly aroused now and will look after her own, 

We did not start this fight; we were not looking for 
fight; but we are going to finish it-—and finish it right 
that is the absolute destruction of Prussian militarism. 


this 
and 


FOOL'S PARADISE, 


We have been living in a fool's paradise for many years, 

We had an idea that because we wanted no trouble, that be- 
cause we envied no other nation, because we had no desire for 
a quarrel with any other nation, and because we only asked 
that we be allowed to live our lives in our own way, that no 
mation would want to quarrel with us, 

We thought because we wanted no fight that the ether fellow 
jwould feel the same way. 


We were further lulled into sleep by pacifists, mest of them 


being paid to spread the dectrine of the Kaiser by so much per 
night, and by the statement that we could “raise a million men 
overnight, if necessary.” 
You can not make a farmer or a miner overnight; neither 
can you make a first-class fighting man by a mere call to arms. 
I believe in peace; in fact, I want peace so much that I am 
willing to fight for it, if necessary, 


My experience in life is that “turning the left cheek" when 


you get slapped on the right sounds all right, but it does not! 


stop from having the blow repeated. 
I never had much use for a pacifist, anyway; I have always 


agreed with the sentiment that “A pacifist was the first cousin | 


to the ostrich.” The one great difference between the ostrich 
and the pacifist is that when danger is nigh the ostrich knows 
enough to hide his head in the sand and keep his mouth shut. 
The ostrich grows white and black feathers, while his rela- 
tive grows only white feathers and has a yellowish streak run- 
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ning from the back collar button down the back to the base of 
the suspender. The pacifist idea of preparedness is to shuffle 
darning needles, drink weak tea, and ent prunes. 

“Peace at any price” and “a soft answer turneth awny 
wrath” is the pacifist yodel, but a mule does not give you a 
chance to whisper “peace” in his ear before he lets loose with 
a bushe! of kicks. None of us want war, but, then, it does not 
hurt the other fellow, you know, when he is standing on your 
pet corp 

Well, to tell the truth-—the real truth—about the average 
pacifist In case of war, my humble opinion is that you wit! 
generally find that he is the guy that gets shot in the back. 

BO-CALLED PRACE BOCIETINA. 

A few years ago this country was flooded with the so-called 
peace societies, Three years ago Memorial Day, at Lronwood 
and Bessemer, Mich. I said, in part: 

Instead of spending time forming societies for the advancement of 
peace, we ought to spend our time for the advancement ef patriotiam 
as a primary ideal—yes; even ahead of pence There t# no use wast 

time talking about the horrors of war; we all admit their horror 

y not apend some time in talking about the horrors of war which 
unpreparedness begets? 

Yes; and if the Navy of Great Britain did not give us time 
to get an Army ready, we would be to-day experiencing all the 
horrors of unpreparedness for war. 

I believe in peace; but we only want peace that means a per 
manent and lasting peace. 

There is a vast difference between peace at any price and 
peace with honor, 

It was the President of populous Ohina and not the Emperor 
of tiny Japan who said: 


Our rights in Manchuria have been grievously 
weakness invited insult. 


violated, but our 


WENDOSLL PHILLIPS, 
Wendell Phillips, of the Civil War times, believed in peace, 
but he believed in a peace that meant something. 
He expressed the right kind of sentiment when he said: 


In my view, the bloodiest war ever waged is infinitely better than 
~~ happiest slavery which ever fattened men into obedience. And yet 

I love peace ; but it is_a real peace that I love, not peace such as we 
have had; not peace that meant lynch law in the Carolinas and mob 
law in New York; not peace that meant chains around the Boston 
courthouse, a gag on the lips of statesmen, and the slave sobbing him 
self to aleep in curses. No more such ce for me; no pence that ia 
not born of justice and does not recognise the right ‘of every race and 
every man, 


Not only was the country flooded with “ peace” societies, but 
we were flooded with songs on the same lines as “I did not 
raise my boy to be a soldier,” which really meant that you 
were raising your son to be a coward, and that in case you 
were attacked the son of some mother who raised her son to 
be a man—not a coward—will have to defend you. 

It took a man whose own son died in France and lies in a 
grave there—but not a forgotten one—to give a suitable answer 
to that poem, The following verses were written by Dr. James 
D. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada: 


God gave my son in trust to mo; 
Christ died for him, and he should be 
A man for Christ. He is his own, 
And God's and man's; not mine alone, 
He was not mine to “ give.” He gave 
Himeelf that he might help to save 
All that a Christian should revere, 
All that enlightened men bold dear. 


“To feed the guns!" O terpid soul! 
Awake, and see use as a whole! 
When freedom, honor, Justice, ee 
Were threatened get Se the despot's mig 

ith heart aflame and soul alight, 
ne bravely went for God to fight 
#t base savages, whose e 
oi of Ged and man defied ; 
w the mother and her child, 
ure and sweet defiled. 
eed the guns"; 
ruthless Huns 


liis home and country, and to be 
A guardian of democracy. 


“ What it =gume not come?" you say ; 
Ah, well! sky would be more gray 
But throu eyne clouds would shine 
And # — es ‘be mine; 
(iod's sont ¢ manhood 4a, I know, 
Not “ Will he come?” but “ he go?” 
My #on well knew that be m 
a wet he went with purpose high 

t for peace and overthrow 
The nls Tons of FChrist’ 8 relentless foe. 


He dreaded not the battle fleld ; 
He went to make flerce vandals yield, 
if he comes not again to me 
I shall be sad; but not that he 
Went Uke a man—a a true— 
on pert unselfishly to do, 
t will teat i paket pride 
That for humanity he died, 
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“Porgotton grave Thia selfish plea 
Awaked no deep response in me 

For, though his grave 1 may not see, 
My boy will ne’er forgotten be-— 

My real #on can never dle; 

’'ie but hie bedy that may lie 

In foreign land, and I shall keep 
Remembrance fond, forever, deep 
Within my heart of my true son, 
Because of triumphs that he won; 

It matters not where anyone 

Muay lie and sleep when work ta done. 


Tt matters not where some men live; 
If my dear son hia life must give 
Hosannas I will aing for him, 

l'en though my eyes with tears be dim. 
And when the war is over, when 

Tils gallant comrades come again, 

I'll cheer them as they're marching by, 
Rejoicing that they did not die; 

And when his vacant place I see 

My heart will fill with Joy that he 
Was mine xo long-—my fair young son 
And cheer for him whose work is done, 


=~ 


“peace” 

As I said, we had all sorts of so-called 
most of them being financed by the Kaiser. 

They really wanted to keep us out of the war so that the 
allies would be defeated, and we receive our “ licking” a little 
later—all this was done under the guise of “ peace.” 

Kivery little while some new propaganda would start up, and 
those of us In Congress would be bombarded with hundreds and 
thousands of letters and telegram asking us to vote for “ peace” 
and “ keep us out of war,” ete, They were more Interested that 
we should do nothing to hurt the Kaiser than they were to keep 
us out of war. 

Several times, so-called “peace” societies gave us to under- 
stand that if we did not vote “right” we would be defeated, 
Well, when T have to agree to vote against American rights in 
order to further the rights of some other country, I will not be 
in Congress, 


SOCISTIESN, 


“ ” 


socleties-— 


peace 


"* pM BARGO NOSOLUTION, 


The first propaganda was what we called the “ Embargo’ 
matter, The “pence” societies claimed they were advocating 
it because they wanted the United States to remain “ neutral” 
put when you examined the arguments—and some of the 
names—you wondered what the word “neutral” really meant, 
and if it (and the arguments) were not “ made In Germany.” 

What it renlly meant was that evary American port should 
be closed, our commerce would be absolutely destroyed, our 
goods would rot on our docks, our workmen would no longer work 
and our factories be closed, and why? Simply that the nations 
that had not brought on this war, who had not prepared, who 
had little or no ammunition or guns on hand should be at the 
absolute merey of the nation which had been planning for many 
years to make itself the conqueror of the ehtire world, 

But these “peace” societies said the “ war would be over” 
if it was not for us, So it would, but I leave it to you, who 
would have won and if Germany had won—with the Intense 
hatred of the Kaiser for us-—where would we be, and what price 
would we pay for our unpreparedness? 


M'LEMORE RESOLUTION, 


Then came the McLemore resolution, 
in America and we will protect you.” 
try and we will forsake you.” 

We were to forbid our citizens to travel on vessels of com 
merce-—in other words, we would become a hermit nation, 

Personally, I have always approved of the sentiment, “ wher 
ever an American goes lawfully and observing the law, there 
the flag goes with him and there it must ever go. If the flag 
does not protect the citizen, when the time comes, the citizen 
will not protect the flag,” and I was proud to vote against such 
an un-American resolution, 


ARMED MERCHANT SIIIPS 


We were to say “ stay 
“Go to any other coun 


to allow 
to be allowed to 


The next propaganda was against a resolution 
“American veasels under American registry,” 
do what? “ Arm for defensive purposes only "against what— 
“unlawful attack”-—and yet men in high places conducted a 
filibuster so that the bill did not reach a vote in the Senate 
although passing the House by a large majority. 

Contrary to what many people believe, there was not a single 
rench or British armed merchant ship that entered or left an 
American port until we entered the war; also contrary to what 
many believe there was not a single pound of ammunition car- 
ried on an American ship until we entered the war. ‘True it 
is that we sold ammunition to the allies, bet they either car- 
ried in on thelr own bottoms or on the bottoms of neutrals. 
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CONSCRIPTION BIL 

The next propaganda of the “peace” societies was agalnst 
conscription-—it Was 80 un-American, you know Well, we know 
the real reason was they were af) ula it we it be too effective 
In raising an army to defeat Prussian militar n that these 
“pence” societies so dearly loved 

We have had no propaganda lately, and T don’t belleve that 1 
am Violating any confidence when I say that we are gettin 0 
much “iron” in our blood day by day since our boys went to 
France that another propaganda by these “ pence ocleties 
Will mean that the price of rope will be going up 

NO WAN MORE JUBTIFIND TITAN ¥ Wat 

No ware-not even the Revolutionary Was a4 mor just 
fled than this war. In no war wi there so hoa i} 
Our lives, the lives of our children, the lives and honor of our 
women, are all at stake to-day. 

In 1776 we fought Great Britain because we were ngnainat 
“taxation without representation,” but Great Britain had not 
cruelly and deliberately murdered our men, women, and chil 
dren on the high sens, 

In 1798, when France Interfered with our rights on th i 


we sent our boats to sink, capture, or destroy every French 


boat on sight, and we kept this up until France agreed not to 
interfere with our rights; but France did not murder our 
citizens, 

In 1812 we fought Great Britain a second time because she 
interfered with our rights on the sens, and this was by her 


claiming the right to take deserters from her boats off of ours, 
Great Britain had not murdered our citizens, 
In 1861 we fought the South because she wanted to disrupt 


the Union; she had not murdered our innocent women «and 
children, 

In 1898 we belleved that Spain was responsible for the sink 
ing of the Maine and the murder of our citixena tn Habana 
Iiarbor; we declared war against Spain; but Spain had not 


deliberately and repentedly murdered our innocent women and 
children, 


That remained for Germany-—under the tron heel of the 
Kaiser—-to do; and we would have been worse than cowards 
if we submitted to the disgrace. 

Our boys have gone to France to fight for the freedom of 
America; but they are also fighting for the freedom of the 
entire world, 

Not only are we fighting for liberty, but France and our 
allies are fighting for the same clorious cause. 

As the patriotic Viviant so well expressed it: 

Why do all there people fight? They fought to clevate all the world 
toward the ideal and toward liberty; they fought to make the werld a 
place in which man could breathe freely, and they did not fall I 
salute the hour of vietory with the pious hope that the apirit of Wash 
ington will become your spirit Lift your headas, ciilzens of America, 


lift them as high as your flag 


WASHINGTON ‘ENTANGLING ALLIANCES,” 


Our pro-German friends state we have no right to be mixed 
up in this fight, and lny great stress on what Washington, the 
Father of our County, had to say about entangling alliance 

Well, let us see what he did say: 


If we remain one people the time f# not far off when bellige 
nations will not Ughtly hasard the giving we provocation, when 
may choose peace or war as our interest, guided by Justice, shall coun- 
sel, It in our policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
sortion of the foreign world Taking care always to place our 
by suitable establishments in a reapectable defensive posture, we 
safely trust ourselves to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
gencios, Nothing short of self-respect and that Justice which In « 
tlal to a national character ought to Involve us in war 


If defending ourselves against violation of our women and 
maiming of our children, drowning of innocent men, women, and 
children, defending ourselves against a nation violating every 
rule of honorable warfare and every law of civilization is not 


uv 


rent 


any 
elves 

may 
emer 
mene 


what Washington called “extraordinary emergencies,” then 
will our peace-at-any-price men tell us what they would con 
sider “ extraordinary emergencies" ? 
WItO ARB OUR FPRIENDA IN THIS FIGIT? 
Who are our friends In this fight, and what do they repr 


sent? 

Vor the first time in our history we are on the anme aside ns 
Great Britain and our Canadian cousins. Can we read of the 
heroic deeds of the Canadians and the British without thantin 
God that our boys are fighting side by side with men who hua 
shown their heroism on many a bloody battle fleld? 


This is not the first time we have fought side by side with 
France—F rance the nation that sent us Rochambeau, De Grosse, 
and the immortal Lafayette. We have not forgotten that were 


it not for France there would be no United States, We ought 
to be, and we are, proud to fight in the same glorious cause as 
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heroic France—-France, the land that they thought was dead 
nnd decayed; France that has astonished and received the 
admiration of the world by the bravery of her men and her 
women, 

We are fighting on the same side as sunny Italy, the land of 
art and song; the land that sent us Christopher Columbus; 
Italy, the land of Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Cavour. 

We are fighting side by side with the heroic soldiers of little 
Belgium, “ bleeding Belgium,” that little land that preferred to 
die rather than lose her honor. We are proud to fight on the 
same side as the gallant men of little Serbia, the brave; the men 
of desolate Poland; the men of gallant Greece; and the men of 
Montenegro and Portugal. 

We all fight for a common cause—the liberty of the world, 
If the allies win, we win, and we will all be free men; if the 
allies lose, we lose, and with them we become slaves of the 
Kaiser. 

If a man talks to-day against Italy, Serbia, Great Britain, 
France, or any of our allies, look out for him; he is a pro- 
German at heart and is just as much a traitor deep in his heart 
as if he talked against the United States. 

If there is any doubt in the minds of anyone that the Kaiser 
and his tools are not more terrible than Attila and his Huns, let 
us bear the following facts in mind: 


ATTILA, THE HUN, NEVER MADE WAR ON WOMEN, AS TH® KAISER IS DOLNG. 


Attila, the Hun, nor Nero, nor any other savage in the history 
of the world, ever made war on women, as the Kaiser has in 
this war. 

Attila, the Hun, never imprisoned women in underground 
prisons, tethered for the use of their bodies by officers and men, 
and yet that is the fate of thousands of women in the occupied 
territory in northern France. 

Attila, the Hun, never compelled women and men to salute 
their captors, and yet women in France are not only com- 
pelled to salute, but also to smile when saluting or go to jail. 

Imagine if the Hun had come to this town, killed the fathers, 
brothers, and husbands, cut off the hands maybe of your son, 
and then every time that you met an officer your mothers, 
sisters, and wives, and daughters had not only to salute, but 
smile—and very graciously at that—or go to jail. But this is 
what is happening in France and Belgium every day. 

That is not all. In captured towns where hunting was good 
and game plentiful but dogs scarce, girls have been used as hunt- 
ing dogs, and when they refused have been imprisoned in cellars 
for each such refusal, Imagine our American women being used 
in place of hunting dogs; and yet why should our women receive 
any better treatment than women of France or Belgium? 

Officers have not hesitated to horsewhip not only priests of 
60 and over who did not salute, but have also used the horse- 
whip on women who refused to smile and salute. Imagine our 
American women being horsewhipped for refusing to smile and 
salute men responsible for the death of their dear ones. 

Women in northern France have been compelled to work in 
the fields, That is not all. They have worked under the lash, 
When we fought the Civil War we thought we had abolished 
slavery for black men and black women, but to-day we find 
slavery for white men and white women. 

When young you remember our hatred for the slave driver, 
Simon Legree, who used the lash on black men and women, but 
we never dreamed when men calling themselves civilized would 
make slaves out of white men and women and use the lash with 
even more ferocity than Simon Legree. 

That is not all, These mothers, wives, and daughters are 
compelled to work close to the firing line; many times so close 
that their captors are afraid to stay with them. 

More than that. Many a time when aeroplanes were sailing 
by, the keepers would run to cover, but the women, under penalty 
of punishment, were compelled to stay In danger. 

eputable witnesses have seen elderly women whose legs or 
arms have been broken by German officers. 

Nchoolboys have been taken out of school at St. Quentin and 
tro insformed ‘into street sweepers. 

In many places mothers have been torn from their children 
in srms and from sobbing and desperate little girls, who threw 
themselves upon their knees without avail, and sent far from 
home, to either work in the fields or be used for digging trenches. 

If we want to see American women used as hunting dogs; if 
we want to see our mothers and daughters and wives working in 
the fields with German Simon Legrees lashing them with the 
whip; if we want to see American women kept in stockades for 
a punishment worse than death; if we want to see American 
women digging trenches; if we want to see our schoolboys used as 
street sweepers—then let us talk about peace on any terms; but 
if we want to see the old vicious Prussian military system wiped 
out—and its advocates with it—then let us resolve that there 
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shall be no talk of peace until the allies and ourselves reach 
Berlin. We want our guns to do all the talking from now on. 

This war can not be won by dropping peace messages on the 
foe—they do not understand that kind of language; dropping 
dynamite by the ton they will understand a little better; but 
the peace talk they will understand best of all is the soldiers 
of the allies and ourselves being quartered in the palaces of the 
Kaiser at Potsdam and Berlin. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN If THE WAR CAME TO AMERICA TO-DAY? 

What would happen if the war came to America to-day? The 
war is not 3,000 miles away to-day, as some people think. In 
fact, if it was not for the British and French Navies it would be 
here to-day. 

War came to Belgium not because Germany had any griev- 
ances against Belgium, but because Belgium refused to allow 
Germany to invade her territory for the purpose of attacking 
France from the rear. 

Because Belgium was invaded, Great Britain entered the war, 
and Germany was surprised that Great Britain should enter o 
war because a treaty—a “ mere scrap of paper,” as Germany ex- 
pressed it—had been violated. 

Belgium has paid a heavy price for the defense of her honor— 
the Kaiser has taken possession of nearly all of her territory and 
subjected her people to the yoke of his brutal soldiers. 

What would happen if this war reached our shores to-day? 

Our people would be slaves of brutal officers and men. 

They woud extort vast sums from our peaceful villages and 
cities. 

Many of our towns and cities would be burned, and many of 
our churches burned or destroyed by shell. 

Our factories would be stripped of their machinery. Our raw 
material and machinery would be shipped to Germany. 

American workmen by the thousands would be used as slaves, 
and our women as worse than slaves, Thousands of noncom- 
batants—regardless of age or infancy or of womanhood—would 
be slain. 

All of these things have happened in France, Poland, Serbia, 
and Italy and Belgium—what reason have we for thinking that 
we Americans would receive any special consideration? In all 
of these countries women have been violated by the tens of thou- 
sands, but has anyone heard of a German or Austrian soldier 
being punished for rape, or robbery, or murder? 

If the war was in America to-day—in your city, for instance — 
you would see. your mayor, your common council, and a hundred 
or so of your leading citizens as hostages. 

You would see the women of Washington working in the 
trenches ; you would see your sons used as street sweepers and 
diggers of trenches. 

You would see your homes robbed of everything of value; your 
family driven into the street. 

If some one fired a shot—-your mayor, council, ministers, and 
many of your women would be shot or hanged, 

Thousands I have said are the things that happened in Bel- 
glum, France, Italy, and Serbia, and are the things that will 
happen here. We must get all over the idea of this war being 
8,000 miles away and look upon everything as if the war had 
reached the shores of America. Every one of us must do every- 
thing in our power to-day, because if we do not all these things 
and worse will take place in the peaceful villages and cities of 
America, as well as they have taken place in the peaceful villages 
of sunny France. 

“our OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS ”’——THE TRIUMPH OF GERMANY RBAL CAUSD 
OF WAR, 

We claim that the only cause for the present war is the fact 
that Germany—not her poor sister, Austria—wants to dominate 
all Europe. 

To prove that fact, I will only call one witness—the one man 
who knows—the Kaiser himself, In a proclamation in June, 
1915, he used these words: 

The triumph of the greater Germany, which some day must dominate 
all Europe, is the single end for which we are fighting. 

Does anyone want any better evidence? 

KAISOR RESPONSIBLN FOR ALL OUTRAGES., 


We claim that the Kaiser is responsible for all the outrages 
committed by his troops, and that all these outrages are accord- 
ing to a policy advocated by him many years ago. . 

We quote, to prove our case, his speech to his Chinese I:xpe- 
ditionary Force, July 27, 1900: 

If you come to grips with him, quarter will not be given, no prison 
ers will be taken. Use yonr weapons in such a way that for a thousand 
years no Chinese shall dare to look upon a German askance. Be as 
terrible as Attila’s Huns, 

History proves that in China, as well as in this war, the 
Kaiser’s soldiers were more terrible than the Huns of the ter- 
rible Attila, 














— — 


INVASION OF BELGIUM VIOLATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

We claim that the invasion of Belgium was a violation of 
treaty between Germany and Belgium, and as our star witness 
we quote Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, in a speech to the 
Reichstag, August 14, 1914: 


Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have entered 


Belgium territory. Gentlemen, that is a breach of international law. 
The wrong—-I speak openly—-the wrong we thereby commit we will try 
to make good as soon as our military alms have been attained, 
GERMANY HAD NO GRIEVANCES AGAINST BELGIUM. 

We claim that Germany had no grievance against Belgium, and 
we call as our witness the German minister of foreign affairs: 

Germany has nothing with which to reproach Belgium, whose attl- 
tude has always been correct, 

GERMANY’S SOLDIERS TACGHT Td BE HARD AND CRUEL. 

We claim that Germany’s soldiers are taught to be hard and 
cruel, 

Gen, von der Goltz says: 


It is better to let a hundred women and children belonging to the 
enemy die of hunger than to let a single German soldier die, 

Another witness, Gen. von Hindenburg, states: 

The more merciless, the kinder it really is; because it will end so 


much the quicker. 

We claim that noncombatants, innocent men and women, were 
used as hostages and shot without evidence or trial. 

In a proclamation of Gen. von Billow, Namur, Belgium, on 


or 


August 25, 1914, he said, in part: 
Every street will be occupied by a German patrol, who will take 10 
hostages for the strect. If an assault takes place in a street, the 10 


hostages will be shot, 

In other words, if a drunken soldier attempts to brenk Into 
an house, or anything of this kind, then 10 innocent people will 
be killed without trial. 

We claim that orders have been issued by German generals 


that no prisoners must be taken in the approaching battle. Was 
not Attila, the Hun, a piker? 
[I now present as witness Gen. Stenger, commander of the 


Vifty-eighth Brigade, who, in the order of the day to his men 
on August 26, 1914, used these words: 

Beginning with to-day, no more prisoners are to be taken, All pris 
oners are to be put to death. The wounded, whether armed or not, are 
to be put to death. Prisoners, even where they are organized in large 
units, are to be put to death. No living man is to remain behind us 

This order was carried out to the letter in that battle. Exam- 
ination of German prisoners showed by the blood on their rifles 
that many wounded Frenchmen had been clubbed to death by 
rifle butts, 

We claim that their soldiers have carried out, in many cases, 
the orders “ take no prisoners,” made by Gen. Stenger and others 
like him, 

A diary found on Under Officer Klemt stated in part: 

A welrd noise near me comes from blows that a soldier of the One 
handred and fifty-fourth is raining upon the bald head of a Frenchman 
with a clubbed rifle. Very wisely he has appropriated for this piece of 
work the Frenchman’s gun, for fear of breaking his own. Very soft- 
hearted men put the French wounded out of their misery with bullets; 
the others hew and stab whenever they can, but whether they are slightly 
or mortally wounded, our brave musketeers save the Iatherland the 
costly care of numerous enemies, 


Under Officer Géttsche, Fighty-fifth Infantry Regiment, Ninth 
Army Corps, wrote in his diary: 

The captain called us about him and said: “In the fort that is to be 
taken there are, in all probability, Mnglishmen. I do not wish to see a 
single Mnglish prisoner in the bands of the company.” 

And then Gittsche add: 

A general shout of assent was the response 

Tn a letter to his wife to be, March 16, 1915, Johann Wanger 
said in part: 

I have also bayoneted a good number of women. During the battle of 
Budenwiller I did away with four women and seven young girls in five 
minutes, The captain had told me to shoot these French sow but I 
preferred to run my bayonet through them. 

Another said in part: 

Where before were peaceful people and a flourishing village is now a 
heap of ruins, Far indeed did the destructive fury of the Two hundred 
and thirtieth extend, and we can scarcely be looked upon as soldiers. 
When we are up at the front it is as if we were the greatest criminals. 
Thus it is we do our work of destruction in France. Picture to your 
self how we live now, not like men, but like beasts. Far and wide there 
are no trenches, only bare fields and stumps of trees growing where 
once man plowed his ficld and worked for wife and child. That is our 
retirement and our part init. My mind can not dispel the thought that 
I shall not return. 

TAUGHT THAT “ TERRORISM IS RIGHT, 

We claim that they state that any act committed by the recruit 
for the purpose of discouraging, defeating, and destroying the 
enemy is fully justified. 

We quote Maj. Gen. von Disfurth: 

No object whatever can be served by taking notice of the accusations 
of barbarity leveled against Germany by her foreign critics. We owe 
ho explanation to anyone. Whatever act is committed by our troops 


o 
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for the purpose of discouraging 


: defeating, and destroying the enemy 
ig a brave act and fully justified Germany stands as the supreme at 
biter of her own methods. War ts war 

They call us barbarians What of it? We scorn them and their 
abuse For my part, I hope that in this war we have merited the title 
of barbarians.” Let neutral nationg and our enemies cease thelr 
empty chatter, which may well be compared to the twitter of birds Our 
troops must achieve victory. What else matters ? 

KING OF PRUSSIA UNRESTRAINED BY ANY LW OR ¢ NSTI rio™, 
We claim that the King of Prussia is unrestrained by any con- 


stitution or law. The following proves our case: Several years 
ago one Kuepper, postmaster in the Prussian town of Wirmel- 
kirchen, was charged with embezzling $7,000 


Kwuepper died in 
this country, and wnder the laws of Germany the Kin ued 
Kuepper’s administrator in the State of Missourt. - 

The opening declaration reads as follows: 

The plaintif€ states that he is absolute monarch of the Kinedom of 
Prussia, and as King thereof is the sole government of that eountry 
that he is unrestrained by any constitution or law ind that h . 
expressed in due form, is the only legal power there known sist ‘ 
law. 

KAISER CLAIMS TO BH INSTRUMENT OF GoD 
We claim that the Kaiser believes that he is the Instrument of 


the Almighty God. 
We quote the language that William IT used on December 19 
1914: 


Remember that you are the chosen people. IT am the instrument 
the Almighty lam His sword—His agent Woe and death to all th 
who oppose my will! Woe and death to all those who do not belleve i 
my mission! Woe and death to the cowards! 

KAISER DREAMED OF BEING EMPEROR OF THR WORLD 


We claim that for many years the Kaiser has had a dream of 
being ruler of the entire world. 
We quote the language used by him sometime ago: 


All my life I have been under the influence of five met Julius ¢ 
Alexander the Great, Theodoric the Second, Vrederick the Great, l 
Napoleon These tive men had their dream of world emptre They 
failed I, too, have a dream of world empire I shall succeed When 
this war is over I will stand for no nonsense from the United States, 

GERMANY CONTEMPLATED THIS WAR FOR MANY YEARS, 

We claim that Germany has contemplated this war of con- 
quest for more than 20 years, 

As witness we call Admiral Von Goetzen, who said to Admiral 
Dewey in 1898 at Manila: 

About 15 years from now my country will start a great wa S) 
will be in Paris after the commencement of hostilith lier n on 
Paris will be but a step to her real object—the crushing of Ei rod 

GERMANY DISLIKED THIS COUNTRY FOR YEARS, 
We claim that Germany has hated this country for many 


years and intended to put our country “ in its place.” 
We use the same witness, Admiral Von Goetzen, who als | 
to Admiral 


Dewey: 


Some months after we finish our work in England we will tal W 
York, and probably Washington, and hold them for some tlm VW ! 
put your country in its place regarding Germany We do not pr 
to take any of your territory, but we do intend to take a b ! 
of your dollars from New York and other place 

OPPOSED TO THE MONROB DOCTRINE FOR MANY YI 

We claim that Germany has been opposed to the Monroe d 
trine for many years 

We call the same witness, who said to Adiniral D 

The Monroe doctrine will be taken care of by u ind 
of South America as we wish. Don't f ret 1 t 15 f 
now, 

PRUSSIAN MILI'TARISM MBANS CLA 

We claim that Prussian militarism means cla rule, and that 
private soldiers are treated like beasts of burden instead of men, 

Contrary to the Swiss system and the Australian system, 
which means the training of free men to be able to fight as free 
men for the richts and liberties of a free land, the Prussian 

vstem menns the absolute rule of the few. 

We will prove this by the testimony of German soldie 

In a trial in 1914, which was postponed on account of t! 
war, many vicious acts by officers—noncommissioned as well a 
commissioned—were disclosed, 

One witness stated that 

Recruits were made to sweep the rooms with t ! 
on wardrobes, slide under beds on their stomach wer 
whips, particularly at night. 

Another soldier stated: 

Boxing of ears, blows, even with th yord 1 the 
dally occurrences, 

Another soldier stated: 

Lieut. Schmitt boxed a soldier's ear then « l ' 
the room, and one heard only groaning and 
injured in such a manner that he had tot 
pension for injury in the service, 

A private testified : 

Recruits were compelled to sweep the rooms of the not ed 


officers from 9 to 11 at night with to« 
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Another stated: 

Noncommissioned officers compelled soldiers to lie in dirty ice water 
and dung water. 

Still another testified: 

In the Fourth Squadron of the Regiment Garde du Corps recruits 
were maltreated in the most brutal manner with ropes, snaffles, horse 
brushes, the sword, etc, 

In the Queen Augusta Guard Regiment, No. 4, Sergt. Waske 
ordered a grenadier to lie down before a cuspidor and then 
called out, “ Drink.” The evidence at the trial showed that 
the grenadier did drink from the cuspidor quite obediently, 
which proves the fear the privates have of their officers. 

The evidence showed that in the Guard Train Battalion “ Non- 
commissioned Officer Hoffman ordered exercises which con- 
sisted in bending their knees, while the men had to hold a full 
manure box in their outstretched arms.” 

In the Fiftieth Infantry Noncommissioned Officer Poeselt, at 
inspection of their rooms, “ ordered the recruits to take cuspi- 
dors in their hands, and he then threw the disgusting contents 
into their faces.” 

In the King’s Grenadier No. 7, a recruit was also “ ordered 
to drink the contents of a cuspidor.” 

If I had the time, I could relate many more incidents which 
were given at this trial by private soldiers. 

MINISTERS TAKE OATH TO PREACH THE GOSPEL AS KAISER DICTATES. 


We claim that ministers take an oath that they “ will preach 
the word as his gracious majesty dictates.” 

In proof I offer the following: 

When Rev. James D. Jeffery, of the Scovel Memorial Chureh, 
Detroit, Mich., said the following a few weeks ago, a peculiar 
quiet came over the crowded church: 

PREACH AS THE KAISER DICTATES. 


Let me read you the oath of fidelity which all who seek to enter the 
pulpit in Germany must take. It reads: “I will be submissive, faith- 
ful, and obedient to his royal. majesty and his lawful .cuccessors in 
the government as my most gracious: king and sovereign; promote his 
welfare according to my ability ; prevent injury and detriment to him ; 
and particularly endeavor carefully to cultivate in the minds of: the 
people under my care a sense of reverence and fidelity toward the 
king, love for the fatherland, obedience to the laws, and all those vir- 
tues which in a Christian denote a good citizen, and I will not teach 
or act in a contrary spirit. I will preach the word as his gracious 
majesty dictates,” 

Does one need any additional evidence? 

KAISER CLAIMED AMERICAN CITIZENS AS HIS SUBJECTS. 


We claim that the Kaiser himself thought that the former 
Germans were still his subjects, and that he believed that they 
considered they owed first allegiance to him in preference to 
the United States. 

In 1908 we find him decorating Herr Dr. Hexamer, then presi- 
dent of the German-American Alliance, decorating the distin- 
guished “herr” and using these words: 


If any man ever was worthy of decoration at my hands, it was 
Herr ‘Dr. Hexamer, the president of the league, who may justly. be 
termed by my grace the acting ruler of all the Germans in America in 
the United Btates. 


Do you get that—* by my grace”? And while we were flatter- 
ing ourselves that we were the freest of the free, Kaiser Bill 
was flattering himself that he had here, “by my grace,” an 
“acting ruler of all Germans in the United States.” 

We claim that the Kaiser claims his soldiers are his, body 
and soul. 

In support of our claim we quote his language to the Pots- 
dam recruits: 


Children of my guard, you are now my soldiers, body and soul, 
You have sworn to obey all my commands,.. From this day on you must 
know but one enemy, and that enemy is my enemy. nd if I com- 
mand you some day to fire upon your own relatives—your fathers and 
mothers, sisters and brothers, perhaps—remember your oath, and obey, 


WHILE CLAIMING TO BE FRIENDLY CONSPIRING WITH MEXICO. 


We claim that Germany while claiming to be friendly with us 
was trying to make a treaty with Mexico and Japan to invade 
our soil and take part of our territory. 

We produce the note written by Undersecretary Zimmermann 
before we entered the war, written on January 19, 1917: 


On the Ist day of February we intend to begin unrestricted submarine 
warfare. In spite of this, it is our intention to endeavor to keep the 
United States neutral. 

If this attempt is not successful, we propose an alliance with Mexico 
on the following basis: That we shall make war together and together 
make peace. We shall give general financial support, and it is under- 
stood that Mexico is to eecnane the lost territory in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona. The details are left to you for settlement, 


The President of Mexico, according to note, was to offer to 
mediate between Germany and Japan. 

It is hard for us living in America to believe that mothers 
and sisters and daughters and fathers do not raise up in rebel- 
lion at even an intimation that bodies of their loved ones are 
being “rendered down” to secure oil and other products; and 
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yet if we believe what was said in the paper called Reality, it 
would seem as if this is happening. The article reads ag 
follows: 

THE GERMAN DEAD-——-AN ADMISSION, 

The Germans are no longer taking pains to conceal the fact that their 
dead soldiers are being “rendered down” to secure oil and other 
products. 

Herr Karl Rosner, the correspondent of the Berlin Lokal- 
anzeiger on the western front, published on April 10 the first 
definite German admission. In a description of the battle field 
north of Rheims he wrote: 


We pass through Evergnicourt. There is a dull smell in the air, as 


if lime were being burnt. We are passing the great corpse exploita- 
tion establishment (Kadaververwotungsanstalt) of this army group. 
The fat that is won here is turned into lubricating olls, and everything 
else is ground down in the bohes mill into a powder for mixing with 
pigs’ food and as manure. 

Herr Rosner conveys this information with no comment but 
the remark that “ nothing can be permitted to go to waste.” 

Here is confirmation of an article in the Paris Journal pub- 
lished on March 9. It quoted from the technical paper Che- 
mische Zeitung (Chemical Gazette) of November 18 last this 
announcement ; 

Thermochemischer Verein Alcolsheim (Strassburg). On account of 
the angertene of our manager, we require an engineer, free from mili- 
tary obligations, to direct, technically and commercially, our factory 
for the destruction of dead bodies. 

The name of the factory (said the Journal) leaves no doubt 
respecting the nature of the work carried on in this thermo- 
chemical factory; that is to say, it is not solely destruction by 
heat, but it also comprises the chemical treatment and utiliza- 
tion of the bodies. 

A statement on February 28 by the American consul who 
left Germany at the same time as Mr. Gerard is additional 
confirmation, if that were now needed. 

“ON WHICII SIDE ARE you?” 


Now that we are at war, we say to every man here, “ On which 
side are you?” 

To our adopted citizens we say, “Are you for the land that 
you were glad to leave or are you faithful to the oath you took 
when you renounced all other lands and all other rulers for this 
land?” 

To our native born we say, “Are you going to be a patriot like 
Washington, and Lincoln, and Grant, and millions of others, or 
do you prefer to be remembered as another Benedict Arnold of 
unsavory fame and reputation? Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve.” 

I know, judging from my own district, and thousands of others 
I have met, that the great majority of our peuple, adopted and 
native born, are for this country heart and soul. 

I come from a district in which every man is either an immi- 
grant or the son of an immigrant. 


NO MORE BRITISH, IRISH, ETC., NOTHING BUT AMERICANS. 


We used to talk of ourselves as Irish, Italians, Scandinavians, 
French, Cornish, and so forth, but when the war broke out we 
found that we were mistaken, that we were not Germans, 
Seandinavians, British, Finnish, Jews, and so forth, but Ameri- 
cans—100 per cent Americans at that—and that our pro-Germans 
were nearly nil. 

I have had only one letter condemning my votes all through 
this trouble, and that was by a young fellow-who seemed to 
think that working three months in a brewery made him more 
capable of looking after matters of state than the State Depart- 
ment. 

Have had some letters from some other parts of the country, 
however. For instance, had a long letter from one Joe Smith, 
who underlined every word once, some twice, and some three 
times. About the mildest thing he said was, “I notice also that 
you have in Congress your wets and your drys, your proallies 
and your pro-Germans, your nuts and your peanuts, why not hire 
a jackass and make it complete?” 

I wrote my friend, “ Your application received and accepted. 
Come at once. Your country needs you.” 


MAJORITY OF AUSTRIANS AND GERMANS LOYAL, 


Our Germans and Austrians volunteered the same as our other 
nationalities, and in fighting for this country they were but fol- 
lowing the example of Washington, Hamilton, Nathaniel Greene, 
Israel Putnam, John Paul Jones, and thousands of other men 
of English blood or descent who proudly fought for this land 
against England, the land of their ancestors. 

Washington expressed the sentiment of these English of 
seventy-six when he said: 


Unhappy is it to reflect that a brother’s sword has been sheathed in 
a brother’s breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains are 
either to be drenched with blood or inhabited with slaves. Sad alterna- 
tive! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice? 
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e Germans and Austrians who are loyal to-day are follow- 
ing the advice of Washington, and the later advice of that loyal 
American of German birth, Franz Sigel, who said: 

Politically I am an American and nothing else; but I am a German. 
I would consider myself less than a man were I to forget the tremendous 
sacrifices made by the immigrant Germans in defense of their new 
fatherland. Shall this blood have flowed in vain? Shall we now attack 
this America to which we gave ail we had to give? This country is our 
country ; our interests are its interests; here we are; here will our de- 
scendants be; here we shall stay; the Union, now and forever. 

No American to-day is working harder for this country than 
the son of the man “he fought mit Sigel,” than the son of old 
Franz Sigel—Franz Sigel, jr. 

One of the best articles stating why Germans by adoption 
and ancestry should fight for this country was written by 
Bishop J. H. Darlington, bishop of Harrisburg, Pa. This was 
circulated among the Germans of Pennsylvania and adjoining 
States and had much to do with the change of sentiment there. 

He expressed the sentiment of us all when he said: 


Many in this country are joined by the strong ties of kindred and 
ancestral iove to the German fatherland, but this should not blind 
them to the fact that right is right and that might is often the direct 
opposite of right. We should wish the right to win, so that peace 
may be soon and permanently “established upon the best and surest 
foundations.”” When the war party now in control in Germany and 
Austria is succeeded by the rational people taking their rightful lead- 
ership, there will be a lasting peace, which, pray God, may never be 
broken again in the worid's history. 


NO TIMB TO PLAY “ PETTY PARTY POLITICS.” 

My district is also a strong Republican district, but we believe 
up there that this is no time to play petty party politics. 

The boys going to France are not Democratic soldiers or Re- 
publican soldiers; they are American soldiers. This war is not 
going to be won by the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party ; it will be won by a united American people. 

No man being a Democrat should vote for a war measure 
for the sole reason that it is advocated by a Democratic ad- 
ministration; no man being a Republican should vote against 
any measure simply because it is being advocated by a Demo- 
cratic administration. The only test should be, Is this the best 
bill of its kind that can be passed in order to help win the war? 

The man in high position or low who attempts to play party 
polities these days is the best ally that the Kaiser and Von 
Hindenburg can have. 

What has happened in my district is happening all over the 
country. 

PATRIOTISM OF GREEKS, SERBS, AND CROATS. 

I had the honor of talking at a mass meeting of several thou- 
sand Greeks at Pittsburgh some weeks ago on the ninety-seventh 
anniversary of the independence of Greece from the rule of the 
unspeakable Turk, and it was one of the most patriotic and 
American meetings I ever attended. 

On April 21, at Detroit, and April 25, at Pittsburgh, I spoke 
at mass meetings of the Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes, on the 
two hundred and forty-seventh anniversary of the death of their 
national heroes, Peter Zrinski and Frankopan, and one could 
not see more patriotism or love of this country if oue had at- 
tended a meeting of Americans who boasted of their Pilgrim 
Father ancestry. 

I found at all of those meetings that while proud of the lands 
of their birth they were far more proud of the land of their 
adoption and the fact that they were Americans. 

NO MORE TALK ABOUT THE “ SCUM OF SOUTHERN EUROPB.” 

By the way, we do not hear so much about the “scum of 
southern Europe,” as they called the Greeks, Italians, Serbs, and 
Croats. We found when we entered the war what I have always 
claimed, “that they would fight for this country with the same 
devotion as the native born.” 

This war has taught us that the immigrant who recently 
landed—the poor “illiterate foreigner,” as he was called—is as 
good an American and will fight as quickly and die as gladly 
as the men who boast that their forefathers came over in the 
Mayflower or the descendants of the early settlers in Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas, 

To those few foreigners who are not loyal we say, “ Do you 
think that the fathers of the Constitution ever intended that this 
land should be a haven of refuge for men to share our prosperity 
with tis and not do their share in our days of adversity?” 

We say, “ Either fight for us or go back to the land you were 
glad to leave. We would rather have you over in the trenches 
shooting at us than here stabbing us in the back for the Kaiser 
you dearly love.” 

A traitorous American—adopted or native born—reminds me 
of a few other things. He reminds me of the flea, because the 
flea will bite the living or the dead. He reminds me of the fly, 
because a fly will blow corruption into anything with which he 
comes in contact. He reminds me of the magpie, because the 
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magpie is always chattering and telling li Ile also reminds 
me of a side of bacon, because a traitorous American, like a 
side of bacon, can not be cured until hune. 


KISSING THE FLAG WILL NOT MAKE A LOYAL AMERICAN 

I notice a growing tendency among some of our people to 
pollute our flag by making traitorous Americans and pro-Ger- 
mans kiss it. [f am against that. I would not defile the Ameri- 
can flag by allowing traitorous Americans or pro-Germans to 
kiss it. If it is necessary for them to kiss something to prove 
their loyalty—disloyalty, rather—let them kiss the dirt in our 
streets, : 

I noticed out in Illinois the other day that they not only made 
a traitorous American kiss the American flag, but they put an 
American flag around his neck and told him to “ keep it there.” 
Well, I am against that, too. If it is necessary to put something 
around his neck, let us put something there legally, that he 
will not need to keep there so long. 


SPIES 


When I read of spies going around this country doing all sorts 
of damnable deeds, and see that the only punishment is three 
square meals a day and sleep in a feather bed, safe from bullets 
and hunger, until the war is over, and then go back to Germany 
and be decorated by the Kaiser with the iron cross, and live on 
a pension from his grateful Government, I can not help but 
wish that we had a law here that would hang spies. 

When old Israel Putnam found a spy, he wrote these words: 

Sir: Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your King’s service, was taken 
in my camp as a spy; he was tried as a spy; he was condemned as a 
spy ; and he shall be hanged a3 a spy. 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

But even that did not suit a stern old patriot of the type of 
Putnam. He blotted that, went out and gave an order, saw that 
the order was executed, and came back and added these words: 

P. 8. 

One of our drafted men received 20 years for desertion; an- 
other who said in case he was sent to France he would not fight 
against Germany received 31 years; and the punishment should 
meet the crime. 

One Franz Rintelen, however, who was guilty of treasonable 
crimes, conspiring to blow up ships with Americans on board, 
conspiring to blow up factories in which Americans were work- 
ing, and conspiring to obtain passports to turn over to other 
spies, received about four years in jail and a fine of $2,000. 

I was’ curious to know why he did not receive death, and 
found out that he was not tried as a spy, could not be given a 
sentence of death by being hanged or shot. 

Wrote to the Attorney General and was advised by the Attor- 
ney General, Hon. T. W. Gregory, under date of March 8, 1918, 
that Franz Rintelen “ was convicted in the United States Dis 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York and sentenced 
to imprisonment for one year and six months and a fine of $2,000 
for a violation of section 235 of the United States Criminal 
Code.” I was a little curious to know what this was, and found 
it was part of the interstate and foreign commerce act, “ ship- 
ping of explosives and other dangerous articles without | 
marking.” 

Franz Rintelen also received a year for violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, and one year and three months under section 
87, United States Criminal Code, in connection “ with a false and 
fraudulent passport.” 

Well, if my spy bill goes through—though very short—ihey 
will have some law under which he can be tried. In a bill that I 
introduced March 11, 1918, as an amendment to Thirty-fifth 
Statutes, page 1089, it reads as follows: 

Sec. 9. Any person, resident in the United States or any place subject 
to its jurisdiction, who acts as a spy for any government with which 
the United States is at war or any ally of such government, and who 
seeks information with the intention of communicating it to the cnemy 
shall, upon conviction thereof, suffer death by hanging by the neck 

It is very short, but very “ expressive.” 

Have many, many strong recommendations of the bil!——-many 
from mothers and fathers who have sons in the Army, many in 
France. Many have come from governors. Among thos 
ceived was one from Hon. W. H. Hays, chairman Republican 
national committee: 

It is a dandy. 

There is nothing political about hanging spies. Among tlie 
letters received was one from Judge Wescott, of New Jersey, 
the man who twice nominated President Wilson for President 
Under date of April 15, 1918, he said in part: 


Put the bill through. Unless we effectively eliminate the pro-German 
we will never be united for war purposes, and without perfect unity of 
purpose and effort it is doubtful whether we can win the war. Partisan- 
ship must for the time being disappear. 





He is hanged. 
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Another man that recommended the bill, and whether you 
hate him or love him, you must admit that he is a fighting man 
through and through, wrote as follows: 


That's fine, I congratulate you on what you have done. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
WHAT ONE FATHER THINKS SHOULD BE DONE WITH SPIES. 


Mr. L, F. MeConihe, Tacoma, Wash., who has two boys in 
France, does not mince words when it comes to stating what 
_ ought to be done with spies, He says in part: 


Two good meals or three a day (for spies), no work, and a good warm 
place to sleep in, while the boys we send to the front lie in the mud 
and sleep anywhere in hell, that is made in Germany. The people are 
patriotic and will give their last dollar, their sons, and all, but they 
want the Hun spies lined up against a stone wall and shot, and left to 
lie there until they swell up and stink, like the boys in No Man’s Zone, 
to show the rest of the Huns what is coming their way sure. I have 
two boys in France, like thousands of other good boys, and we should 
beet them up here, regardless of the Hun vote this fall and two years 

rom now. 


Personally I would rather have the spy hanged, as I think that 
is the most appropriate death, but hanged or shot, so long as they 
do not have an opportunity to wear an “ iron cross,” I do not care. 

The following is written by Capt. George Steunenberg, United 
State Army: - 

I wonder how long we'll continue to be a health resort for spies 
And other industrious gentlemen that the people criticize 


The place for an agent of Kaiser Bill is six feet under the sod. 
I want to hear some corporal yell, “ Fall in, the firing squad!” 


Do we get cold feet at the thought of blood? Have we lost our old- 
time grit? 

If we baven’t the nerve to kill a spy, we'd better lie down and quit. 

Do you think you can tame these animals by the method of “ spare the 
rod”? 

Forget it! Come on with the corporal in command of a firing squad! 


Tf we riddled a few incendiaries, the industry would decline; 

If we plugged a couple of profiteers, the rest would stand fm line 

\nd a lot of these devilish anarchists would get in and carry the hod, 

If a few of their leaders went over the range to the tune of a firing 
squad. 


“ Discharged,” “ Interned,” or “‘Out on ball,” it’s ever the same old 
song. 

And we lay the paper aside te remark: ‘‘ How long, 0 Lord, how long!” 

We've seen enough devilment this past year to arouse the wrath of God, 

Then what is it that we are waiting for—come on with the firing squad! 


WE MUST INSTILL PATRIOTISM IN OUR CHILDREN, 


We must not only be patriotic ourselves, we must instill 
the same patriotism in our children. Let us teach them that 
loving their country and their flag is essential as well as 
leving their God. 

And for your country, boy, and that flag, never dream a dream but 
of serving her but as she bids you, e’en though that service leads through 
a thousand hells. And no matter what happens to you, boy, and no 
matter who flatters you or abuses you, never look upon another flag, 
and never let a night pass that you do not ask God to bless that flag, 
And remember, boy, that behind officers and Government and people, 
even, is the country herself, your country, and that you belong to 
her as you belong to your own mother. Stand by her, boy, as you 
would stand by your own mother. 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS ARP HEROES ALSO, 

I never see the boys marching down our streets but what I 
think of the fathers and mothers who stay at home and hope 
against hope, sometimes, that their boys will come back to 
them safe and sound, 


Now that he ain’t here no more 
Ma and me just glance 
Up at that old coat he wore 
‘Fore he went to France. 
Nights when all the doors is shat, 
"Fore I go upstairs, 
Touch its sleeve and find it wet 
Ma’s been crying there— 
Somethin’s matter my eyes, too, 
Iiave to wink ‘em tight, 
When i whisper “ proud of you,” 
“ Good night, lad. good night.” 
T never see the little wife, trying hard to keep back the tears 
as she bids farewell to the man who goes to do the fighting, 
but I think that she is as much a patriot as the man who does 
the fighting. 
; For liberty you're going, man, 
And honor——therefore go! 
But oh, my man, come back, come back, 
Because I need you so! 
One man in ten must fall, they say; 
Each hour my fervent prayer 
Will seek its heavenward way to piead 
That God may guard you there. 


I know the horrors you will see; 
I hear the bursting shell; 


But, man o’ mi ou'll do your part, 
And do it art euame weil ! 


"Tis such as you o_. want, my man, 
‘8 greed 


To stem the tyran : 
But oh, my man, come back, come hack— 
My love, my strength, my need! 
—Gertrude Stewart. 


MOST CRITICAL TIME IN OUR HISTORY. 

My friends, this is the most critical time in the history of the 
world. 

To-day, as Gen. Haig stated a short time ago, we are “ with 
our backs to the wall,” but, like Napoleon’s drummer boy, we do 
not know “ how to beat a retreat.” 

It is said that only once in his life did Napoleon lose his cour. 
age. This was at the Battle of Wagram. 

Believing the battle lost, he said to his drummer boy, “ Beat 
a retreat.” He replied: 

Sir, Marshal Denny never taught me to beat a “ retreat,” but I can 
beat a “ charge’’; I can beat a “ charge” that will bring the dead into 
line. I played it at the Pyramids, I played it at Lodi, and Austerlitz, and 
Marengo, and I can play it here. 

Napoleon told him to beat a “ charge,” and’ he won one of his 
greatest victories, 

So to-day, dark as things may seem, we know not the word 
“ retreat,” and right will in the long end defeat and crush might. 

When the British Admiralty wanted to take Quebec, they said 
to the oldest general, ‘‘ Will you take Quebec?” He replied, “ It 
will be a difficult task.” They said “ Stand aside.” One after 
another of the generals were called and each gave an evasive 
answer until the very youngest was reached, and they said, 
“Gen. Wolfe, will you take Quebec?” He replied, “I'll do it 
or die.” He did both. 

So to-day when Gen. Foch believes the time has come for a 
counterattack he will say to our men and the allies, “ Will you 
march to Berlin?” and they will say, ‘‘ We'll do it or die.” And, 
like Wolfe of old, they will not fail. 

HARMONY 18 NECESSARY ON “ OUR TEAM.” 

When I played baseball years ago I was taught that it was 
more essential that you have harmony and teamwork on your 
own nine than it was to create dissension on the opposing team. 

JACK MAGYAR. 

If the captain was to come around and say that his second 
cousin told him that his brother-in-law had told him that the 
left-handed pitcher for the Germantowns, Jack Magyar.. was 
sulking, and with a little soft talk he might be gotten to throw 
the game, I would say that I did not take much stock in that 
kind of a pitcher, even if the story was true. 

JIM AUSTRIA, 

If he said he also heard that Jim Austria, the right-hander, 
was also sore on the management, I would tell him that I did 
not believe it, because the captain of the Germantowns and Jim 
Austria had been in too many dirty deals together to separate 
them. 

I would further suggest that, knowing the captain of the Ger- 
mantowns and Jim Austria as I did, I would rather think that 
all the talk was to make our team overconfident, so that they 
could win an easy victory. 

TOM BULGAR, 

As to Tom Bulgar, the first baseman, trying to get away from 
them and sign with us, I would state that Bulgar always was a 
disturber and was the man who broke up the Balkan League by 
his backbiting and dirty work. 

“youNG” TURE. 

Neither would I place much confidence in the report that 
Young Turk, their shortstop, was looking for a new berth. I 
would further suggest from what I have heard about Young 
Turk and his treatment of the young Syrians, Armenians, and 
Jews in his neighborhood that he was not the kind of man we 
would want on our team, anyway. 

The score, to use a baseball expression, is about 3 to 1 in favor 
of Germany to-day. 

PENNANT FLYING OVER THE HOME GROUNDS, 

If we want to see the pennant fly over the home grounds with 
the word “ Victory” on it, we will have to play the game so 
that there will be the utmost harmony on our side. Never mind 
about the talk of dissension on the side of the enemy. 

We want to play this game so that Young America will be able 
to make a home run, with three men on bases, in the last inning, 
and win the game. That can be done by harmony and nothing 
else. 

“ LET US HAVE PEACE ” CAN ONLY BE WON BY FIGHTING FOR IT. 

“Let us have peace” can only be won by fighting for it. It 
can not be won by weeping; the other side is not playing that 
kind of a game. 

When I am willing to admit that Judas Iscariot and not Jesus 
Christ was the Savior of the world, then I am willing to admit 
that there is a chance of Austria breaking away from Germany. 

When I am willing to admit that Benedict Arnold and not 
Washington was the father of our country, then I am willing— 
but not until then—to admit that there is a likelihood of Bulgaria 
and Turkey wishing to conclude a separate peace, 











ANY PEACE NOW “ MAD IN GERMANY.” 

Any peace now will not only be “ made in Germany ” but also 
made by Germany. 

Ask the women in Belgium and France and in northern Italy 
if they wish that kind of a peace. 

Ask the parents of the boys of Belgium and France whose 
hands have been cut off by the enemy if they want that kind of 
a peace. 

Ask the boys in the trenches, who have seen their comrades 
with their throats cut after a trench raid, what they think of 
that kind of a peace. 

Any peace now means that we would receive the same ignoble 
terms as Russia and Roumarnia. 

Any peace now means the same treatment of our women as 
the women of France and Belgium, and northern Italy and 
Serbia. 

THE ONLY TERMS OF PBACE, 

Yes, we want peace, but we want it on the terms of a lasting 
and a permanent peace. 

When we have pushed the enemy foot by foot out of bleeding 
Belgium; when we have pushed them back foot by foot out 
of heroic France; when we have driven them out of northern 
Italy ; when we have driven every Hun out of brave Serbia and 
Montenegro; when we have pushed them back on German soil; 
seen them burn and destroy their own fields as they have de- 
stroyed the fertile fields of France and Belgium; when the flag 
of Belgium, the tricolor of France, the Union Jack of Great 
Britain, the flag of Italy, the flag of little Serbia, and our own 
glorious Red, White, and Blue float proudly in the breezes as 
we march toward Potsdam; when the Kaiser is willing to 
expiate his sins on some desolate island; when the terms of 
peace will be “ made in Germany,” but made by men favoring 
a permanent peace, then we will talk peace, but by the Great 
Jehovah no red-blooded American wants any talk of peace until 
that glad day comes. 


“Life and Character of Theodore Roosevelt "—Address De- 
livered at Clarksburg, W. Va., on February 9, 1919, by the 
Hon. William R. Wood, of Indiana. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. STUART F. REED, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 10, 1919. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address of Hon. 
WILLIAM R. Woop, of Indiana, delivered at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
on February 9, 1919. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon, WILLIAM R. Woon, or INDIANA, 


When the news was flashed throughout the country on the 
morning of January 6 that the greatest American of his time, 
and by far the world’s greatest private citizen, was dead, every 
person who heard it was profoundly shocked. 

While the immediate friends and relatives of ex-President 
Roosevelt knew that he was a sick man and had been in failing 
health for a long time, yet the public, so accustomed to seeing 
and reading in the public press almost daily some word of 
patriotic counsel or advice addressed to his countrymen by this 
wonderful genius, was not in the least prepared for this loss to 
the Nation. 

We now know that ever since his return from his South 
American expedition he had been suffering from the insidious, 
deep-seated effects of the jungle poison that he there contracted, 
and no doubt it was this, with other causes, that brought about 
his untimely demise. 

After his return from this South American trip, Col. Roose- 
velt was almost constantly in the care of a physician, but the 
public did not know this, and whenever by chance some notice 
was given of his ailment he sought to belittle it and to mini- 
mize it as being trifling and only temporary. 

This attitude with reference to his bodily affliction was char- 
acteristic of the man; it was characteristic of his combative 
nature and his unwillingness to yield to the forces that opposed 
his desire to do things; and because of this characteristic he 
lived as he wished to live, always active, and he died as he 
wished to die, in the harness. 
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ROOSEVELT’S FAMiLY 

The life of Theodore Roosevelt affords 
of American citizens. 

How many families once prominent in the affairs of the Na- 
tion can you recall that continued promiment by reason of the 
acts or deeds of their descendants through three or more gen- 
erations? They are very few, indeed. It is also lamentably 
true that we have had very few men—sons of rich parents— 
that have made an indelible impress on the affairs of our 
country. ‘ 

To discuss the reasons for all this would be out of place. I 
refer to the fact only for the purpose of showing that the life 
of Col. Roosevelt is a wonderful exception to this rule. 

The Roosevelt family was one of the first to make permanent 
settlement on Manhattan Island. The family on this continent! 
was founded by Claes Martanzoon van Rosevelt as early as 
1649. In the course of time the spelling of the family surname 
was changed by dropping the “ van” and adding an extra “0.” 

Members of this family almost immediately became promi- 
nent in the affairs of the island, and remained so from that 
day to this, covering a period of 270 years. 

A Roosevelt has filled almost every position of trust and 
honor in the Colony and in the State of New York from town 
alderman to State assemblyman, from Congressman to Supreme 
Court justice, and finally President of the United States. 

Not only were Col. Roosevelt’s ancestors prominent in the 
public affairs of the State, but they accumulated great wealth, 
and at the time of his death Theodore Roosevelt, sr., was rated 
a very rich man, but in this case the riches of the father did 
not prove the curse of the son. 

It would have been a very easy matter for him to have lived 
a life of ease and luxurious idleness, had such been his choice. 
He could also, by reason of his family standing and connection, 
have been a prince in the social circle, had this been his desire, 
but none of these for him. He always looked upon life and 
its possibilities as most serious propositions, as assets that 
should not be wasted or frittered away in doing small things; 
so, from the beginning to the end, his was a life of devotion to 
work and accomplishment. 


a paradox in the lives 


IMPORTANCE OF RECREATION. 


However, he believed that recreation was not only essential 
to good health, but a healthy and active mind as well. He 
therefore devoted much time to recreation, but at this he 
worked also, and entered into it with all the zest of his being. 
This. trait of his he very forcibly expressed on one occasion, 
when he said: 

Of course, what we have a right to expect of the American boy is 
that he was born to be a good American man. Now, the chances are 
strong that he won't be much of a man unless he is a good deal of a 
boy. He must not be a coward or a weakling, a bully, shirk, or 
prig¢. He must work hard and play hard. He must be clean minded 
and clean lived and able to hold his own under all circumstances and 
against all enemies. It is only on these conditions that he will grow 
into a kind of a man of whom America can really be proud. In life, 
as in a football game, the principle to follow is: Hit the line hard 
do not foul and do not shirk—but hit the line hard. 

All the world knows that in his many-sided life he practiced 
what he preached. 

To make of himself, however, an exemplar of this teaching a 
wonderful transformation had to be made, and he made it him- 
self. As a boy he was a weakling, puny and sickly. In conse- 
quence there was born in him self-distrust and want of confi- 
dence. To be of any consequence in the world and its affairs 
he knew that these weaknesses must be overcome. With an 
indomitable will and determination he set about to overcome 
them, subjecting himself to severe hardship and privation in 
order to do it. So well did he succeed that when in his prime 
he was looked upon by those who came in contact with him on 
the hunt or in the athletic field as almost physically perf: 

With the perfection of his physical make-up came the courage 
and self-confidence that made him one of the most remarkable 
leaders of men that the world has ever produced. 

In his autobiography Col. Roosevelt has told the story of his 
physical and mental reformation: 

When a boy I read a passage in one of Marryat's books which 
always impressed me. In the passage the captain of some smal! Brit- 
ish man-of-war is explaining to the hero how to acquire the quality of 
fearlessness. He says that at the outset almost every man is fright- 
ened when he goes into action, but that the course to follow is for the 
man to keep such a grip on himself that he can act just as if he was 
not frightened. After this is kept up long enough, it changes from 
pretense to reality, and the man does in very fact become fearless by 
sheer dint of practicing fearlessness when he does not feel it. (1 am 
using my own language, not Marryat's.) ‘This was the theory upon 
which I went. There were all kinds of things which I was afraid of 
first, ranging from grizzly bears to “ mean” horses and gun fighters; 
but by acting as if I was not afraid, I gradually ceased to be afraid, 
Most men can have the same experience if they choose. They will 
first learn to bear themselves well in trials which they anticipate, and 





- 


school themselves in advance to meet them. After a while the habit 
will grow on them and they will behave well in sudden and unexpected 
emergencies which come upon them unawares. 

What a splendid thing it would be if all the boys and young 
men in this country would emulate this example of Col. Reose- 
velt’s ! 


GRADUATE OF HARVARD. 


He was a graduate of Harvard University, graduating at the 
nge of 20, and the number that he oceupied in his class of 140 
was 20. In some of his studies he excelled, in others he did 
not do well. It seems that he and arithmetic never got along 
well together, and it proved one of the very few obstacles en- 
countered by him that he could not overcome. 

He early developed a specialty for history—history of men 
and of animals and of inanimate things. His ambition was to 
become a naturalist. While he was yet a student he planned a 
trip to go to Greenland to study the fauna of that country. 
He also made preparation to go to India to hunt big game and 
to study natural history. These dreams of his student life be- 
came actual realities in after years. 

LIFE ON A RANCH, 

Soon after his graduation he went to the Northwest and 
lived for quite a period the life of a ranchman. When he ar- 
rived in that wild and weolly country he was the butt of many 
n joke and the subject of a great amount of ridicule by those 
whe looked upon him as a fledgling tenderfoot fresh from an 
eastern society hothouse, but he was not long in convincing his 
new associates that he was made of sterner stuff. He asked 
for no favors and shirked no duty, ne matter how labori- 
ous or menial. He took delight in helping to break the buck- 
ing mustang and never whimpered when he was catapulted 
from its back. 

The western bully who thought he could overawe him by 
profanity and braggadocio soon found out to his sorrow that 
for this purpose it took more effective means. He never sought 
i personal encounter and he never ran away from ene, and 
whenever occasion required it he made a good showing in the 
urt of self-defense. 

The experience that Col. Roosevelt had among the cowboys 
proved most valuable to him in after life. It was there that he 
learned how to judge men and to acquaint himself with their 
strength and their weakness of character. He was given an 
opportunity of close and intimate contact with human nature 
undisguised and unadorned, and the knowledge he there ac- 
quired steod him in good stead when it became his duty to act 
as a leader of men on the field of battle and as a dispenser of 
patronage as President of the United States. 

If ever there was a natural-born politician, it was Theodore 
Roosevelt ; and when I refer to him as a politician I wish to use 
that term in its highest and best sense—the sense of service te 
State and te country; to the betterment of conditions for the up- 
lifting of man. 

Irom the time he entered Harvard University down to his 
latest breath he was interested in this character of politics. 

Within less than a year after his graduation he was elected 
n member of the New York State Legislature. So fast did he 
rise in the estimation of his fellow legislators, and so soon did 
they recognize his ability, that within less than two years he 
was the Republican leader in the lower house, and he sueceeded 
in passing over bipartisan opposition a resolution forcing an in- 
vestigation of the crooked machine government in the city of 
New York. He became chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee himself, and when his report was made the abuses that 
he uncovered were so glaring that he compelled a recalcitrant 
legislature to pass wholesome laws reforming many of the abuses 
that had been practiced in municipal government of the city of 
New York for many years. He served three terms in the legis- 
lature, 

He was a delegate to a national convention when he was 
24, and was one of the leaders of the State of New York in the 
fight to prevent the nomination of James G. Blaine. Blaine 
was nominated in spite of this oppesition. Roosevelt supperted 
him at the election, refusing to join with George William Curtis, 
Carl Schurz, and their followers, who left the Republican Party 
for the purpose of defeating Blaine. 

After this experience Roosevelt made up his mind to quit 
politics and to return to his first love, literature, and devote his 
life to natural research and to writing. Not long, however, was 
he permitted to remain with this determination. Im 1886 he 
was nominated for mayor of New York while he was absent on 
his ranch. He returned, accepted the nomination in a rou 


sing 
speech, setting forth in strong, terse language what his policies 


would be and what might be expected of him if he was elected. 


His platform of principles did not appeal to those who had been in - 


the habit of conducting affairs of New York City fer their own 
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benefit, and Roosevelt was defeated. He received, however, more 
than 60,000 votes in a three-cornered fight. 

When Gen. Harrison ‘vas elected President of the United 
States it was Roosevelt's desire to become Assistant Secretary 
of State, feeling that he was fitted for this position by reason 
of the study that he had been giving to our foreign relations 
during and since his college days. Blaine had been selected as 
Secretary of State, and it was still fresh in his mind how 
Roosevelt had oppesed his nomination for the Presidency but 
a short time before. He knew that Roosevelt had a mind of 
his own and was fearful that he would not be content to stay 
well within the limitations of what is expected of an Assistant 
Secretary. Biaine opposed his appointment, and Harrison 
yielded to his opposition. 

Roosevelt was, however appointed civil-service commis- 
sioner by this administration, and to him more than any other 
single individual may be attributed the success of this branch 
of our Government. I was told a few days ago by Secretary 
Doyle, who was secretary of the Civil Service Commission then 
and is now, that at the time Reosevelt became one of its com- 
missioners they moyed all the effects of the office at one load 
in a handeart. There were but a few thousand on the civil- 
service rolls at the time; but at the expiration of Roosevelt's 
term there were more than 40,000 on the list, and while the 
Civil Service Commission at its creation met with universal 
scorn of the so-called practical politicians, there are few now 
who have the temerity to contend that its service has not been 
a valuable acquisition in our machinery of Government. 

From civil-service eommissioner Cal. Roosevelt was called to 
act as police commissioner of the great city of New York. This 
afforded him an opportunity that he had long been leoking for. 
He was given a chance to enforce the laws that he had written 
upon the statute books while a member of the legislature. 

It is generally admitted that he cleaned up the police depart- 
ment of this great metropolis as it never had been cleaned up 
before and as it has never been cleaned up since. 

His next office was that of Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Here he was given opportunity to show his initiative and, to a 
certain degree, his breadth of practical vision. He had long 
been watching the attitude of Spain, and he looked with abhor- 
rence upon the practice of that country, with reference to her 
dependent colonies. His sympathies naturally went out to 
Ouba, who had been suffering under the tyrannical yoke of the 
mother country for more than three centuries. He believed 
that this must come to an end and that the day was not far 
distant when the United States would have to be the instru- 
ment used to bring it to an end. 

Our Navy was without a commander of consequence and our 
gunners were unpracticed in the art of shooting. In order to 
prepare for the fateful day so rapidly approaching, Roosevelt 
set out immediately to select a commander that he felt equal 
to the coming task. He also began without delay a system of 
target practice that would make efficient the gunners in our 
Navy when the time arrived for action, 

The time came, and with it Dewey, the selection of Roose- 
velt, as the hero of Manila Bay, and the wiping out of the 
Spanish fleet through the efficiency of our sailor marksmen 
without the loss of a single man or any of our ships. 

This battle was then, and will long remain, the marvel in 
the naval history of the world. 

But this is not all the service that was rendered by Col. 
Roosevelt during the Spanish-American War. He was a man 
of actien, and he soon grew restless sitting in a swivel chair 
in a bombproof position as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The Rough Rider Regiment was formed by him. He was the 
choice of the men for colonel, but he felt that he was not compe- 
tent to fill the position, and, at his suggestion, his lifelong 
friend, Leonard Wood, in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
was selected in his stead. Most willingly did Roosevelt become 
the lieutenant colonel of this regiment and succeeded to the 
colonelcy in a very short time by Wood’s promotion to the staff 
of the commanding general. 

When all the other incidents of that brief war are forgotten, 
the memorable charge of Roosevelt over Kettle Hill and on to 
San Juan will still remain as an inspiration to all those who 
ndmire intrepidity and daring. 

The popularity gained by this campaign made Roosevelt gov- 
ernor of New York. He entered upon the duties of this position 
with the full determination to bring about reforms throughout 
the State that he knew to be needed, and which had long been 
delayed through the inaction of his It was his 
desire to succeed himself for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. On the other hand, it was the desire of those who 
wished to thwart his purpose to get him out of ‘the way, and 
they determined the best way to de this was by seemingly pro- 














moting him to the Vice Presidency. Roosevelt fought this at- 
tempt with all his might and beseeched his friends that they 
not permit him to be thus sacrificed, but so strong was the 
demand from the delegates of other States, who were sincere 
in their purpose, that he finally acquiesced, and he was nomi- 
nated for Vice President at the Philadelphia convention in 
1900 and subsequently elected. 

It has often eccurred to me that a peculiar fate attended 
Roosevelt's political career and ofttimes denied him desired 
place in order that he might be permitted to get higher posi- 
tions, and ofttimes apparently sacrificing him to the desire of 
his political enemies only to give him opportunity for still 
higher honors. 

By way of illustration, if he had been elected mayor of New 
York in 1886, in all. probability he would have been a candidate 
for renomination and reelection, and, whether successful or 
defeated, he would not have been Civil Service Commissioner 
in 1889; if he had been appointed Assistant Secretary of State 
in 1889, as he wanted to be, instead of Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, he would have been so obscure and opportunity offered 
him of such little moment to do things that his service would 
have attracted but little public attention. 

As Civil Service Commissioner, however, he was given a great 
opportunity to show his initiative and to do things on a large 
scale, and he did them. 

When he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, it was his de- 
sire to go into the Spanish-American War as a member on the 
staff of Gen, Fitzhugh Lee, but for some reason or other this 
was denied him. Had he gotten this position he never would 
have formed the Rough Riders, and in consequence would not 
have been given the opportunity to win the laurels that he did 
as the leader of this famous fighting force. Again, if he had 
had his way and had been permitted to run for a second term 
as governor of New York, in my opinion, he never would have 
been President of the United States. 

In his election to the Vice Presidency this same peculiar hand 
of destiny seemed to be with him, and by the tragic ending of the 
life of the gentle MeKinley Col. Roosevelt was elevated to the 
Chief Magistry of our country, serving out the remainder of 
McKinley’s term, a period of more than three years, and was 
then reelected by the largest popular majority, up to that time, 
ever aceorded to a presidential candidate. 

President Roosevelt's administration was unique in many re- 
spects; its accomplishments were vast and important. The re- 
forms in Government and governmental agencies were greater 
in number than during the administration of any of his prede- 
cessors or successors. Some of the most wholesome laws for 
the benefit of all the people were enacted during this period. I 
will not take the time to recount them, 

There are three or four master strokes, however, that stand 
out boldly as accomplishments of this administration to which 
I wish briefly to refer. 

It had been the dream of the ages that an interoceanic water- 
way would be built connecting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. England had tried to project a scheme for this purpose 
and failed. France attempted it and miserably failed. It re- 
mained for American genius to accomplish it, and was made pos- 
sible in our generation, at least, by the quick and decisive act of 
President Roosevelt in recognizing the Republie of Panama. 

i know that much criticism was heaped upon him by those 
who were ever ready to find fault with his administration, 
and even by some of his conservative friends. Many thought 
that there was a conspiracy entered into, to which our Govern- 
ment contributed, to bring about the revolution in Panama, but 
there was no warrant of truth for this belief. Roosevelt did 
not aid or encourage it. He had done everything in his power 
to bring about an amicable settlement between Colombia and 
’anama. Colombia had been offered the price agreed upon 
for a strip of land on which to construct the Panama Canal, but 
those who were controlling the affairs of this little country 
thought that by intrigue they could get a larger sum. President 
Roosevelt would not submit to blackmail himself and he would 
hot submit to his country being blackmailed while he was pre- 
siding over her destinies. The people in Panama, realizing that 
their fondest hopes were again to be blasted if the Government 
of Colombia persisted in the course they were pursuing, knowing 
full well that President Roosevelt would not yield to their un- 
an demands, felt it the time to strike, and strike they 

id. 

The revolution was a success. President Roosevelt simply 
took advantage of the opportunity as the instrument that came 
voluntarily to his hands to bring about the world desired result 
and the building of the Panama Canal was thus made possible, 
abd the dream of the centuries became an accomplished fact, 
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and we are all thankful that the man who made it possible for 
this thing to be lived to see it completed. 

In 1902 occurred the great anthracite coal strike that lasted 


for months and months, and it appeared that ther little 


e was but 


chance of the contending forces settling their differences. 
Winter was fast approaching and Roosevelt knew that unless 
something was done to settle this controversy there would 
be untold suffering throughout the country. He took upon 
himself the task of being the peacemaker. H ummoned the 
contending leaders to Washington. He was patient in hea 

both sides of the case, and without attempting to decide who was 
right or who was wrong in the contention he presented the cause 
of the people whose representative he was, using all t) f 


e power olf 
his vigorous personality in impressing on the minds of th 
opposing forces what the effect on the country would be if they 
persisted in the course that they were pursuing. 

The eoal strike was declared off, and a way was 
after this to settle the differences existing betwe« 
and the operators. 

For President Roosevelt's prompt action In this case he 1 
ceived the grateful thanks of all the people of the United Stat 

Soon after his inauguration in 1905 he had the il 
to perform what many of our statesmen believe to be the most 
important act of his career. 

The peace commissioners of the Russo-Japanese War were 
sitting at Portsmouth endeavoring to agree upon a treaty 
peace between these two nations. The differences between thei 
were so great and the disposition of each power not to recede 
from its positions so pronounced that it seemed impossible for 
an agreement ever to be reached. 

The welfare of the world, especially in trade relations, de- 
pended much upon the completion of this treaty. The « 
tion was on the point of adjourning and its delegates ret 
ing to their homes when President Roosevelt volunteered his 
good offices as a mediator to the convention. The delegates 
agreed to hear his proposals, and here again the striking per- 
sonality of the man and the absolute fairness of his sugges- 
tions proved to be the happy medium that ended the struggle 
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between these contending forces, and the peace treaty was 
signed. 
So great was this service considered to be that he was 


awarded the Nobel prize, which is given annually to some person 
who has done the most during the year to promote the peace 


of the world. ‘This prize consisted of $40,000; but President 
Roosevelt personally never used a cent of it. He placed it in 
trust under a commission authorized by act of Congress, where 


it remained inactive until the present session of Congress, when 
a resolution was introduced showing that nothing had been 
done with it and it was serving no good purpose and authoriz 
ing that the same be returned to Col. Roosevelt that he might 


make such disposition of it as he saw fit. This bill passed the 
House and Senate without division. Roosevelt took the money 
and within less than a week he gave it away in various sums 
to the different charitable organizations of the country engaged 
in war work. He did this because he felt that this money was 
given to him on account of his service rendered for the peace 
of the world, and that it should be spent in this, the most 


trying hour of the world’s history, for the same purpose. 

There is another incident President s adminis 
tration which was fraught with more importance to the world 
and the world’s peace at the time than our people generally 
appreciated. 

You will remember when the United States fleet went around 
the world there was much speculation as to why this was being 
done, I dare say that the vast majority never did see any good 
reason for this expedition. Most of them looked upon it 
purely spectacular and without’ any real practical purpo 
The fact, however, is that the peace of our country was then in 
danger. Japan was in a great ferment because of the action of 
the authorities in California in excluding Japanese children 
from free participation in the public schools and also legisia 
tion concerning the right of Japanese to own the fee in re 


of Roosevelt’ 
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estate. President Roosevelt heard the rumbling of war, and | 
was for the purpose of averting this that he made this re 
able demonstration with our armed fleet. 

At the same time our fleet was encircling ft lobe he 
a private representative to England, to France, to Germany, 
and to Russia, to see what the attitudes of those countries would 
be in the event of war between the United ites and Japan. 
This fact is now an open secret in the Department of State, 
and the result of the mission is likewise an open secret ing 
land gave our representative no tisfaction hatever as to 
what her attitude would be. Germany promised to remain 


France answered the query by saying, “ We have no 


neutral. 
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treaty with Japan, but we have one with the United States and 
we will respect that treaty.” That was a very sufficient answer. 
Rtussia, still smarting under her defeat at the hands of the Jap- 
, readily promised us her assistance in the event of war. But 
war with Japan, for the time being at least, was avoided, and in 
nll probability its avoidance was due to the statesmanlike 
vision of Theodore Roosevelt and his prompt action in letting 
the bellserent party of Japan know that we were prepared and 
preparing for the fray. 

The greatest and most €rucial test of Col. Roosevelt's power 
ainong men and the hold that he had on the political party 
responsible for all of his political success came after he had 
left the White House and had retired, as he believed, to private 
life. It came with the presidential campaign of 1912. With 
the stirring events of that campaign we are all still familiar. It 
does not matter, however, whether we agree or disagree with 
his action in becoming a candidate before the Republican con- 
of that year; it does not matter whether we agree or 
disagree with his action in becoming an independent candidate 
for President after failing to get the Republican nomination ; it 
does not matter whether we agree or disagree with the cause 
tlint prompted him in becoming an independent candidate, but, 
upon this fact, we can all agree that the campaign that ensued, 

ith all its factional bitterness, with all its criminations and 
recriminations, was well calculated to destroy not only the Re- 
publican Party for the time being, and possibly forever, but 
nlso to completely destroy the political influence and prestige of 
the man who was primarily responsible for it. 

I think that most people will also agree that there was no 
niin living except Roosevelt who could have done what he then 
did and survived political oblivion. But, instead of this, he 
lived to see all the bitterness then engendered disappear; he 
lived to see the political party that he rent asunder reunited, 
purged of many of the things that he had fought bitterly. He 
lived to see the personal animosity which he had created for 
the most part wiped out and the reestablishment of a cordial 
friendship between the different factions and between himself 
and the man who then stood as spokesman for the things that 
he (Roosevelt) wished to destroy. He lived long enough to 
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see himself rehabilitated as the generally accepted and‘ unchal- 


lenged leader of that same political party. This could have 
been no mere accident and could not have been brought about 
by any stroke of chance. It was done by reason of the wonder- 
ful and abiding faith and belief that the American people, 
regardless of political affiliation, had in his honesty, in his 
sincerity, and in his integrity of purpose, and in his intense 
patriotism and love for his country. 

President Roosevelt was the most democratic of all of our 
Presidents except Lincoln. The pomp of power and the 
glamour of place had no attractions for him. He brought the 
same simplicity to the White House that had characterized his 
private life. He recognized that he was temporarily called as 
the chief servant of the American people. He felt it his duty 
to be responsive to their wish, and in order to be responsive 
he realized thut he must keep in close touch with the throbbing 
heart of the public. To do this he invited the high and the 
low, without distinction, to sit and give him counsel and advice, 
and his door was closed to no one who came to see him. A 
mistaken idea has been entertained by many with reference to 
President Roosevelt in this respect. Many have thought that 
it was his habit to ride roughshod over everyone who sought 
to oppose him or to eppose any of his proposals. On the con- 
trary, he was a wonderfully patient listener and readily yielded 
his opinion when convinced that he was mistaken, and was free 
to acknowledge his mistake when so.conyinced. 

“Uncle Joe” CANNON, who has served longer in the House 
than any man ever served and who has had direct contact with 
more Presidents than any man ever had, is a splendid witness 
to the truth of this assertion. Mr. CANNon was Speaker during 
the time Roosevelt was President, and in giving an estimate of 
the character and public service of Roosevelt Mr. CANNON 
stated a few days ago that in all his experience he never knew 
a President as approachable as Roosevelt was or who sought 
with open mind the advice of those whose advice he felt worth 
while as freely as Roosevelt sought it. That there ~2s scarcely 
n week during all the time that Congress was in session but 
what he was consulted by the President, and chat on many an 
occasion when the President was advised as to the true situa- 
tion of pending legislation he immediately changed his mind 
and attitude with reference to the same. 

We have had but few Presidents of which this may be truth- 
fully said. 

Roosevelt while President would often call temporary sojourn- 
évs, whom he learned were in the city, to the White House in 
order that he might be informed first hand as to the opinion 
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of the people in different sections of the country upon publie 
measures. 

I heard George Ade, the Indiana humorist, relate that on 
one occasion when he was in Washington on private business 
of his own he was called to the White House, and he could 
not understand what it was for. He did not even know that the 
President knew he was in the city; but it did not take him 
long to find out the purpose of the President after coming into 
his presence. ‘There was some great public question pending, 
and the President wanted to know what the people of Indian 
were thinking and saying about this particular question. [yy 
means of this character he was always secking to get as close 
and remain as close to the people as he possibly could. 

To my mind, one of the greatest evidences of President Roos 
velt’s character was his simplicity. This with him was inherent. 
It is a virtue hard to acquire and more difficult to assume. 
He practiced it naturally in private as well as in official life 
He disliked veneers; he disliked pomp and abhorred ceremony, 
While he had plenty of money to supply himself with all the 
luxuries of life, he did not waste it in this way. He would 
rather spend it for books and things that were essential. iis 
home was a home in fact, and was made such by the simplicity 
of its appointments and its furnishings, and everyone wh. 
crossed its threshold felt at home because of the homelike 
atmosphere therein. He loved the companionship of men and 
loved to ecommingle with them, touching shoulder to shoulder, 
and. it did not matter to him whether their positions were hig) 
or low, just as long as he was discharging his duty as a min. 
He had as much respect for a section hand as he had for the 
president of the railroad, and gave him his proportion:ie 
consideration. 

I witnessed a beautiful demonstration of this characteristic 
myself. During the campaign of 1900 Roosevelt was makin 
a speaking tour throughout our country. He was on his way 
from Chicago to La Fayette, Ind., my home. A committee of 
our citizens accompanied him on this trip. We stopped at 
almost every station, and the whole surrounding country, it 
seemed, turned out to hear him. We did not remain at any 
one place but a few minutes, and opportunity was given him 
to make only a few remarks. Finally we reached the yard of 
the Monon Railroad, on the outskirts of the city of La Fayette. 
It was just 12 o’clock, and the employees in the railroad shops 
all came running down to where our train had stopped for the 
purpose of changing engines. We were there for 5 or 10 
minutes; and, instead of making a speech, Roosevelt got down 
on- the ground where this great crowd of workingmen were 
surging and commenced to shake hands with them right and 
left. The hands of most of these laboring men were covere:! 
with grime and grease, and they shrunk from giving their hand. 
I will never forget what he said to them: 

Boys, never mind your hands if your hearts are all right. I would 
be ashamed to take your votes if I were ashamed to take your hands. 

And he did not say this for political effect. It was his honest 
expression of feeling, direct from his heart, of sympathy for his 
fellow men. 

There were many sides to Roosevelt’s character, and his 
accomplishments are so diversified and in so many fields of 
endeavor that it is impossible in the short time that I have even 
to mention many of them. 

I heard Speaker Crarx, of the House of Representatives, state, 
when I first entered Congress some years ago, and repeat it 
again when he heard of Roosevelt’s death the other day, that 
he knew more about more subjects than any man living or dead. 

Now that he is gone and only the things that he did are to live, 
we will begin to realize more and more that this estimate of 
Speaker Crarxk’s is correct. 

We all know that he was a success at everything he under- 
took, and that everything he undertook was benefited by reason 
of his efforts. His fame would have been secure had he never 
entered politics; It would have been pronounced had he con- 
fined himself to his first inclination—literature. 

But few people realize the extent of his writings and the 
variety of subjects concerning which he has written, and those 
who do realize the extent of this work are amazed and wonder 
where he found the time, amid all his other activities, to do tlic 
subjects he has treated upon the justice with which he treated 
them. He was the author of books enough to make a yery re- 
spectable library in themselves. 

He commenced his literary pursuits before he was out of 
college, and gave to the country his first book soon after his 
graduation, “The Naval War of 1812.” This work took ran‘ 
immediately as an authority and has remained so ever since. 
His treatment of this subject was so eminently fair to both the 
nations immediately concerned that England asked him to 
write a chapter on this war to be inserted in the “ Royal Navy.” 














He did this, and it has been accepted by the British students as 
being most accurate. 

Hie was also the author of the following interesting and in- 
structive volumes: “ Hunting Trips of a Ranch Man,” Biog- 
raphies of “Thomas Hart Benton,” “ Gouveneur Morris,” and 
“Oliver Cromwell,” “ Ranch Life,” “On the Hunting Trail,” 
“The Winning of the West,” which is a wonderful history of the 
settlement of the Northwest Territory and all of our country west 
of the Mississippi River, “The Wilderness Hunter,” “ New 
York,” “The Rough Riders,” “American Ideals,” and “The 
Strenuous Life.” In addition to these he has written many 
essays on various subjects, political and otherwise, and has con- 
tributed to almost every first-class periodical and many of the 
first-class newspapers of the United States. 

Some discussion has been had and no doubt will be had in 
the future with reference to the religious affiliation and belief 
of Col. Roosevelt, but there is no trouble in settling both of these 
questions. He joined the Dutch Reformed Church, to which 
his father and grandfather had belonged, when he was 16 years 
of age, and remained continuously a member of this church 
until he died. He was too broad and too liberal in mind to be 
circumvented by any creed or narrow dogma. Like St. Paul, he 
was “persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Best is his faith declared in his own words with which he 
paid: 

The true Christian is the true citizen, lofty of purpose, resolute in 
endeavor, ready for a hero's deeds, but never looking down on his task 
because it is cast in the day of small things; scornful of baseness; 
awake to his own duties, as well as to his rights; following the higher 
law with reverence: and in this world doing all that in fim lies, so 
that when death comes he may feel that mankind is in some degree 
better because he lived. 

With this as the test, who can say that Theodore Roosevelt 
was not a Christian? 

No man ever lived who was more completely obsessed with love 
of country than Col. Roosevelt. With him this was a living 
burning passion, actuating all that he did or said. Never was 
there a time, from the beginning of his public career to the end, 
when he would not have willingly effaced himself for what he 
believed to be for his country’s good. He was ever willing to 
sacrifice reputation, health, yes, his life itself, for Americanism 
and anything that stood for its preservation or betterment. 

It was this, and this alone, that caused him to enter, with all 
of his soul, the forum during the last three years of his life to 
arouse our people to a sense of their danger in the great world 
conflict which we all hope is now happily ended. Among the 
toll exacted by this war may be counted the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, for had it not been for the superhuman effort he made 
for its final and victorious determination, there is no doubt in 
the world but what he would have been spared to us, and for us, 
for many years. He literally worked day and night, ever un- 
mindful of his physical condition and in defiance of his medical 
advisers, He burned the candle at both ends until that fateful 
moment when he bade the servant to “ put out the light, please,” 
and this proved to be the signal for putting out the light of 
America’s greatest defender. 

When the storm cloud broke over Europe he was the first 
man in our country who had the vision to see that sparks were 
flying on our shores, and was the first to warn our people that 
we would, sooner or later, be included in the general conflagra- 
tion. 

In October, 1915, he said: 

This war will be a stalemate at best for the allies unless America 
gets into it. I don’t say that Germany can win the war, but I do say 
that the allies can not. They may, and probably will, check the Ger- 
mans and hold them. I do not expect to see more. We will have to 
get into it or later on in what will be a far more serious con 
test for us, It only a question whether we will go in now, when 
we can have allies, or try it alone in the near future. 

Later in the same year he further said: 


It may be that this country can not be made into a nation until it 
is shot over, That is the menace we invite by being indifferent now. 
We've got to face this situation as one people, with one determina. 
tion, with one national viewpoint, and not with 48 viewpoints, 

These were the convictions that prompted him in his en- 
deavor to arouse the people of his country and the Congress of 
the United States of the necessity of preparing for the inevi- 
table. Had we accepted and acted upon his good counsel then 
many American soldiers boys whose lifeblood was spilled on the 
soil of France and Flanders would have been saved to the 
Nation, and much of the sorrow that is spread broadcast 
throughout the land would have been obviated. 

When at last our Government declared that a state of war 
existed between our country and the Imperial German Govern- 
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ment Col. Roosevelt was among the first to unsheath his sword 


and volunteer his services on behalf of his country He begged 
the War Department to permit him to raise a body of troops, 
and said: 

In such event I and my four sons will ¢ 


‘ ; F I do not want to be put 
in the position of saying to my fellow countrymen Gio to wat i 
want to be in the position of saying “ Come to the war ; | am going 
with you.” 

Most characteristic of this brave man. 

This privilege was denied him, and no doubt it was the 


greatest disappointment ever suffered by him in his eventful 
’s, But he did not permit this disappointment to turn him 
aside from the work at hand. He was not permitted to go 
himself, but he sent four of his sons and a son-in-law. Not 
into bomb-proof positions did they go, but into the very thick 
of the fray. Two of them received wounds which they will 
ever carry as badges of honor for the heroic parts they per 
formed. Another gave the last full measure for the cause that 
he loved and that his father loved so well. His name 
shrined on two continents, in the hearts of all who love heroism. 

Not until the day the armistice was signed did Col 


is en 


Roosevelt 


cease to give all that was In him for the better prosecution of 
the war that it might be the more speedily and victoriously 


ended. 

It has been suggested that it was a most fitting time for him 
to die; that he died in the fullness of honor and in deeds accom 
plished, but with this those who know what he had yet to per- 
form, and felt it his duty to perform, can not agree. 

Peace has its problems no less important than the problems of 
war. The United States has confronting her to-day the greatest 
problems in all her history, and the future weal or woe of this 
fair land depends upon the manner tn which they are solved. 

The goodly counsel and far-seeing vision of a Roosevelt 
needed for their solution. 

A short time before his death he said: 


I am interested in awakening my fellow countrymen to the need of 
facing unpleasant facts. I am interested in the triumph of the great 
principles for which with ali my heart and soul I have striven and shall 
confinue to strive. 


iS 


We need some one now to iterate and reiterate this sentiment. 
We need some one to preach in every town, village, and hamlet 
“Americanism.” We need somebody to preach the value of lib 
erty when protected by law. We need some one to preach the 
lesson George Washington left us in his Farewell Address. 
We need somebody to call our attention to the danger of foreign 
entanglements, We need somebody to check the socialistic tend 
ency of the hour. We need somebody to stamp out the spirit of 
bolshevism, that is all too rapidly gainin foothold in this 
country. Who have we among us that could do these things as 
Col. Roosevelt could do them? Who have we among us that 
could get the ear of the people like he could do it? Who is there 
in all the land to whom they would listen as they would listen to 
him in this crucial hour? 

He did a wonderful work, and did it well, but his work was not 
finished. The work of such a man never is finished. It will bea 
long time before we find some one to take his place-and com- 
plete it. 

tut let us hope that the Government for which he gave so 

much and the country that he loved so dearly will be protected 
against these insidious and evil influences that he would have 
plucked like thorns from the body politic, and that the old flag 
that he loved so well may continue unsullied and untarnished 
from within as it has thus far remained unsullied and untar 
nished from without. To him the flag meant all that Riley has 
had it say that it means: 

By the driven snow white and the living blood red 

Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead 

By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 

As I float from the steeple or flap at the mast, 

Or droop o'er the sod where the long grasses 

My name is as old as the glory of God. 

I'can not refrain from quoting the thought that occurred to 
Henry L. Stoddard, who was one of the closest and most confi 
dential friends of Col. Roosevelt, and which he expresses a 
follows: 


As 1 watched the flag-draped coffin borne slowly down the aisle 


ga 


nod 


the little church the words came to me irresistibly, Dear old flag; 
you have lost something to-day. Your stars are all there and your 
stripes are all there, but a great spirit of patriotism ha ne out nd a 
brave defender has left you. You enfold him now, do it with the ten 
derness, the love he had for you.” 

In every mountain range there are a few lofty penks that 


tower high abeve all other surrounding peak Since the begin 


ning of the human race every age has produced a few characters 
with such transcendent genius in literature, statesmanship, art, 
or invention that their names will never be forgotten, and their 


influence will be as lasting as time. 
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In the history of this age, to be written in some after-day, 
when all the animosity of the time is forgotten and only the 
ideal is recorded, the fame of Theodore Roosevelt will appear 
like one of the lofty mountain peaks to which I have referred, 
and his name will be written among the first of the few immor- 
tals that will survive with the age in which he lived and 
wrought in so many ways for his fellow men. Monuments of 
stone and of bronze will be erected to perpetuate his memory, 
but after the last of these have crumbled into dust and rusted 
into decay the virtue of his deeds and the goodly influence of 
his life will remain imperishable as long as men love liberty 
and as long as the world remains devoted to the principles of 
patriotism, 


Cease Wasting the People’s Money Paying Unmeritorious 
Private Claims, Rapidly Depleting Treasury. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


THOMAS lL. 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. BLANTON, 


In ror Hovse or REpResENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 10, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I secured this indulgence of 
my colleagues for the purpose of vehemently protesting against 
the existing loose method of wasting the people’s money in in- 
discriminately paying unmeritorious private claims out of a 
Treasury fast nearing depletion. 

When placed upon the Committee on Claims at the beginning 
of this Congress I found the following situation existing: The 
‘committee was subdivided into six subcommittees of three mem- 
ibers each, to which subdivisions a proportional one-sixth of 
jthe hundreds of private claims against this Government was sub- 
‘mitted. Any member at will could submit to the full committee 
a favorable report on any bill referred to his subcommittee, and 
}it seemed to be expected that the committee would adopt such 
lmember’s report without question, 

With over 20 years’ active experience as a lawyer, 8 years 
}being spent as a trial judge on the district bench, I learned that 
‘the allegations in a claimant’s petition rarely ever stated the 
real facts, and that in many instances the testimony of the 
claimant's witnesses was absolutely destroyed by cross-examina- 
tion or the rebuttal evidence offered by the party sued. In many 
cases I had heard one bunch of skillful physicians assert that 
the claimant was seriously injured permanently, and that such 
injuries were the proximate result of some tort or foree occa- 
sioned by the negligence of the defendant, and then have heard 
another bunch of equally skillful doctor men testify, either that 
the claimant was not hurt at all but was merely simulating 
injury, or that his condition was not occasioned by the alleged 
act of the defendant but was the result of some disease from 
which the claimant had for years prior to such act been suffering. 
And then after collecting his judgment given by an overly 
sympathetic jury, I have seen the crutches thrown away and 
the enriched claimant resume his former activities and pleas- 
ures, 

With such experience, I was astonished to learn that with 
the Committee on Claims the ex parte statements of claimants 
and their witnesses would be accepted as the absolute truth, 
without any investigation whatever of the real facts, with no 
cross-examination of such evidence, and without any attempt 
whatever to have the Government’s side of the case presented. 
I therefore gave notice right in the beginning that I expected to 
make a personal investigation of each and every Gaim upon 
which there was sought to be made a favorable report before I 
gave my vote on the case. My colleagues contended that such 
action would be impossible, as I would never be able to give 
that much time to the work of this committee. Nevertheless I 
have carefully investigated each and every claim reported out 
of the committee, and in reaching a conclusion thereon, I have 
absolutely ignored friendship for the colleague who introduced 
same, the personnel and standing of the claimants, and every 
other matter except the one inquiry, Is the claim a just one, 
and should the Government, morally and in good conscience, 
pay it? 

I have succeeded in convincing the committee of the injustice 
of certain claims concerning which prior to my investigation a 
favorable report had been suggested, IJlustrating such claims, 
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I call attention to my adverse report adopted by the committea 
on the following claim, to wit: 
[House Report No, 1014, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session.] 
YP. J. CARLIN CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Mr. BLANTON, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
adverse report: 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress bill H. R. 4537 was introduced to pay 
$16,712.44 to the P. J. Carlin Construction Co. This claim is now re- 
duced to $12,612.44, but we respectfully submit that not $1 is justly 
due, and the entire claim should be disallowed. 

On September 22, 1910, the Supervising Architect advertised for 
bids on drawings and specifications for the construction complete 
(except elevators) of the building to be oceupied as a United States 
post office and courthouse at San Juan. That ne excavation, with 
substantial pilings to be sunk, was deemed vitally necessary for 
stable foundation is clearly shown in the following portions of the 
specifications, to wit: 

“All work is to be executed in strict accordance with specifications 
i a pilings are to be of local wood and have conerete cap, 
The piles shall perfectly straight and free from defects and all bark 
shall be removed. The upper end shall have wrought-iron ring at lenct 
& by 24 inches, and all piles must be provided with approved meial 
points. They shall be driven in the same manner as is required for con- 
crete pile, using the following formula for ascertaining the safe caryy- 
ing capacity: In which P equals a safe carrying capacity of 15 tons: 
w, the weight of the hammer in tons (which shajl be between 2,000 
and 3,500 pounds); h, the height of the fall of the hammer in fect; 
and 8, the average penetration of the pile under the last five blows 

‘Four permanent piles shall be tested to 25 tons during the progress 
of the work, the locations for such tests to be selected by the superin 
tendent, who shall report settlements for each five tons loading. The 
settlements for the 15-ton and the 25-ton loads shall also be reports! 
after having been allowed to stand for 24 hours. 

“All excavations shall be kept practically free from water during the 
placing of the concrete and until after the concrete is set. 

“The concrete footings or pile caps shall be composed of ojo 
volume of Portland cement, three of sand, and five of 2-inch stom 
gravel ageregate, and it shall be reinforced by two thicknesses of mei:! 
fabric, etc.” 

On November 21, 1910, the claimant submitted a bid proposing ‘0 
construct the work complete according to specifications for $374,000, 
which was accepted, and on December 12, 1910, the Government 
executed a written contract with claimant agrecing to pay the said 
$574,000 for the said construction complete. The contract provided 
that the building was to be completed by November 1, 1912, and 

“It is expressly covenanted and agreed by and between the partics 
hereto that time is and shall be considered as of the essence of ihe 
contract, and in the event that the contractor shall fail in the duo 

erformance of the entire work to be performed under this contrac: 
by and at the time herein mentioned, the said contractor shall pay 
unto the Government as and for liquidated damages the sum of 850 
for each and every day the said contractor shall be in default,” 

and the Government reserved the right to deduct said damages from 
the consideration price. 

The Government did not propose any change in specifications, but 
it was the claimant which sought to substitute its judgment in th: 
place of the contract specifications, and contend that the soil 
without piling would furnish a stable foundation, and proposed to 
eliminate the piling and to deduct $5,478 from the contract consider: - 
tion, stating: 

“Tt is respectfully pointed out that a saving of time in the driving 
of these piles could be effected from three to five months,” 
and further stating: 

“We believe, therefore, that it would be to the best interests of 
this work, both as to time and to cost, if piling can be eliminate.” 

Following this proposal, an incompetent representative of the Gov- 
ernment, . Stierle, wired claimant as follows: 

“Your proposal May 13 accepted, to deduct fears your contract 
San Juan post office for omission piling. Should changes in founda- 
tions be necessary hereafter they will be settled upon contract unit 
basis.” « 

Upon such telegram claimant constructed the foundation upon 
native soil, without driving down the specified pilings, and after 
building several walls the structure began to sink and crack, and it 
was then ascertaianed that, after all, pilings would have to be sunk in 
order to get a stable foundation. } 

Contractor then proposed to remedy the evil by then doing what it 
should have done at first, make the foundation stable, but it demanded 
$36,000 extra pay. It will be remembered that for eliminating the 
pilings demanded by the contract the contractor deducted only $5,478 
from its pay, but when forced to put the pilings in, instead of doing it 
for the 478 it had deducted it demanded $36,000 for doing its duty. 

In its extremity the Gevernment a 1 to pay this $36,000 extra, and 
on May 14, 1912, the contractor, with his sureties, executed a written 
contract with the Government to satisfactorily construct said founda- 
tion and complete said building according to specifications for not (0 
exceed $36,000 additional. in this the Government was more than 
liberal and considerate. 

The report of Seeretary McAdoo, of date February 18, 1916, shows : 

“Phe contracting company was found to be responsible for seven 
months’ delay, after making due allowance of time for the extra founda- 
tion work and for weather conditions.” , 

The Government not only did not charge the contractor up with this 
210 days’ delay at the aaa ua tet it damage of $50 per day, which 
would have amounted to $10,500, but it waived it all and paid to the 
contractor the full $874,000, and also paid it the full $36,000 additional, 
and then besides paid to it an additional $7,354.51 for extra good 
measure, as is shown by the attached letter from Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Hon. James H. Moyle, of date June 11, 1918, stating that 
the total amount paid by the Government to the P. J. Carlin Construc- 
tion Co. on this contract is $417,354.51. 

We must not go behind these contracts and dig deeper down into the 
Treasury of the United States by takii..; $12,612.44 more of the people's 
money and put it into the pockets of this contractor, which had to make 
two contracts before it would perform its agreement. Are we to say (0 
the world that a Government contract means nothing—the contracto! 
will be paid the $374,000 contracted for, and will also be paid 36,000 
additional compensation demanded, and also will be paid $7,354.51 
extra for good measure, and then Congress is asked to step in and set 
all contracts aside and eight years after the date of the origimal con- 
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tract make an entirely new contract for the claimant and the Govern 
ment by paying the contractor a special reward of $12,612.44 extra 
for his bad judgment, which resulted in the Government getting an 
inferior building with a patched-up foundation? 
We respectfully submit that it would be an outrage to allow one cent 
on this claim, and it is respectfully recommended that it be disallowed. 
THomas L. BLANTON, 


At our first meeting this year the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
Litrrre], though ready to make a favorable report on his bill 
H. R. 12018, kindly agreed to giving me time to investigate it. 
As this bill involved $66,736,387.60, I spent much time in care- 
fully investigating the claim, and at our meeting on January 
24, indicated my readiness to report on same, but the author 
of the bill being absent action was postponed. At our meeting 
on January 31 I reported verbally, giving my 
reached on the bill, but no final action was taken by the com- 
mittee, as the author again was absent. After the committee 


met on February 7 all members present unanimously adopted 


my written adverse report as the report of the committee, as 
follows: 
CLAIM OF THE 


Mr. BLANTON, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the follow- 
ing adverse report: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
12018) for the relief of the estate of John Sevier, having considered 
the same report thereon with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

This bill (II. R. 12018), if allowed, would pay to Emmetta Humphreys, 
as administratrix of the estates of John Sevier, sr., and John Sevier, 
the enormous sum of $66,736,387.60, being principal sums aggregat 
$8,447,644, together with 6 per cent interest thereon for over 115 years. 

There are really three claims embraced in the above amount, the 
first and principal one of which is for the value of 174,474 acres of 
land originally within the boundaries of the Statg of North Carolina, 
surveyed and granted to John Sevier, sr., in the years 1794 and 1795, 
under an act of the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina in 
1783, 

In 1785 the United States entered into the treaty of Hopewell with 
the Cherokee Indians by wiich ceriain described lands then in North 
Carolina were set apart to them for hunting grounds, 

In February, 1790, the State of North Carolina ceded her western 
territory, embracing the lands allotted to the Cherokee Indians, to the 
United States with certain conditions expressed. 

In 1791 the United States entered into the treaty of Holston, by 
which the boundary between the citizens of the United States and the 
Cherokee Indians was established. 

‘the said surveys and grants of land to John Sevier were included 
within the boundaries of the said territory theretofore set apart to the 
Cherokee Indians, and were not made until 1794 and 1795, subsequent 
to the said treaties of Llopewell and Holston, and subsequent to the 
cession to the United States by North Carolina of these lands out of 
which the State of Tennessee was afterwards created. 

By the act of February 18, 1841, the State of Tennessee was author- 
ized to settle claims against said lands, but required that all land war- 
rants should be satisfied, cither by location of the land within one year 
or by their presentation for payment at a price of not less than 124 
cents per acre within two years, or the holders of such warrants should 
be forever barred of all further claim or right. 

When this case was submitted to the Court of Claims for a determi- 
nation of the facts, in the opinion of the court filed February 28, 1910, 
it found: 

“There is no evidence to show whether the claimant's decedents, or 
their heirs or legal representatives, complied with the terms of the 
above act; presumably they did not.” 

And, further, the court found: 

“ Nor is there any evidence to show that John Sevier, sr., and John 


ESTATE OF JOHN SEVIER AGAINST THE UNITED STATES, 


Sevier, jr., did not receive the benefit of said lands or the value thereof, | 


as provided by the said act of February 18, 1841, nor does it appear 
that the United States ever received any benefit therefrom.” 


Claim No, 2 involved 50,000 acres of land deeded to John Sevier in 
1797 by one Cox, attempting to act for the “ Tennessee Company,” out 


of lands granted Ly the State of Georgia to the “ Tennessee Company,” 
reciting a consideration paid by Sevier of $5,000, which, with other 
lands, afterwards became the “‘ Mississippi Territory,” 
States of Alabama and Mississippi were created. 

On April 24, 1802 
the said “ oe a 
the first sales, and, 
satisfy and compensate claims. 

On March 3, 1803, Congress possed an act requiring all such land 
claimants to perform certain acts before March 1, 1804, on penalty of 
becoming forever barred for nonperformance, and further providing 
that all claims must be exhibited to the Secretary of State and recorded 
by January 1, 1804. ‘ 

h In passing upon this claim the Court of Claims, on February 28, 1910, 
eld : 


i Territory,’ Georgia to be paid $1,250,000 out of 


conclusions | 
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; John Sevier was the first covernor of rennessee, was a man of cood 
judgment and strong political influence, and it is to be presumed that 
he received the benefit of the warrants involved in claims 1 and 2. 
When his estate was inventoried even the most insignificant articles of 
minutest value were itemized, yet no mention was made of ich 
warrants. 

There is no merit in this claim; hence it is disallowed 

riomas tL. Bras 

After the committee had unanimously adepted the above 
report, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrie] appeared, 
requesting the committee to rescind its action and give him, as 


author of the bill, further time to consider 
done. 

As this session of Congress to a close 
last hours, it is always usual to have rules nded 
considered and passed out of their regular order. TI am 
this method of apprising my colleagues in advance 
demerits of quite a number of bills against which I 


the case, which was 
is drawing and in its 
amd bills 

taking 
the 
have filed 


Susp 


of 


minority reports, hoping to enlist their aid in assisting me to 
prevent their passage. 

The following letters will indicate my conclusions reached on 
the Killeen and Wreidt cases: 

SEPTEMBER G6 O18 
Ifou. CHAMP CLARK, 
House of Representatives 

My Dean Mr. Sreaker: At your request I have carefully investigated 
the claim of Mr. George Killeen against the Government and regret to 
state that the record discloses very little merit 

Claimant contends that in 1896 and 1897, over 20 years ago, und r 
contract with one Carver, a private citizen having no connection with 
the Government, he was excavating dirt at the base of the hil! in 


| 


Georgetown from M to Prospect Street; that one Goslin, an employee, 
and whom he thinks was a draftsman and engineer or assistant engineer 


in connection with the Quartermaster’s Department, verbally gave him 
| directions to dump the dirt In making such fills, which he claims was 


| be 


a beneficial and necessary work for the Government, and asks that 
paid $35,000 for such work under the bill introduced by you 


he 
for his 


| remuneration. 


' 





out of which the | 
the State of Georgia ceded to the United States | 


if a balance remained, reserving 5,000,000 acres to | 


“ Whether the claimant's decedent ever complied with the provisions 


of said act does not appear.” ; 

On March 31, 1914, Congress passed an act providing for commis- 
(wioners to pass upon all claims based upon said “ Tennessee Co.” lands, 
ito whom John Sevier submitted his deeds from Cox and executed 
freleases to the United States, and said commissioners ruled against said 
felaims, holding that Sevier had failed to show proof of any authority 
jin said Cox to act for daid company, and on February 28, 1910, the 
‘Court of Claims found : 

“That it did not appear that the United States had received any 
benefit whatever from said land.” 

The third claim involved 5,000 acres of land granted August 14, 
1786, to John Sevier by the General Assembly of the State of Georgia 
for acting as a commissioner appointed by said assembly, which land 
‘was afterwards located and patented to the heirs of John Sevier in 
‘20 patents on June 12, 1828. Said heirs failed to take possession of 
Bame, but permitted individuals to hold possession of same adversely 
until they have lost their title by limitation. The United States is not 
to blame for such laches. ‘The Court of Claims found: 

“Tt is not shown that the United States at any time received any 
benefit therefrom.” 


Claimant does not contend that any official of this Government author 
ized to make such contracts induced him to perform such work. He is 
shown to have been at the time an experienced and active contractor in 


such line of work and is presumed to have known that he could not 
expect pay from the Government unless directed to do the work by an 
authorized officiel, Not until March, 1902. over five years after the 


completion of the work, did Mr. Killeen take any steps toward making 
a claim or procure any affidavits supporting same. The probative force 
and effect of all of these affidavits merely tends to show that affinnts 


knew of Mr. Killeen dumping more or less dirt in making the fills at 
the Aqueduct Bridge, and that such fills were beneficial, and in their 
judgment they believed that Mr. Killeen should receive pay for sanv 

It is well known to every business man that in numerous Instances 


in making required excavations the party moving the dirt is glad indeed 
to find a near-by dumping place for same and in many cases charges 
nothing whatever for the dirt but considers himself fortunate indeed t 
get rid of it. 

Mr. Killeen has furnished no affidavit or statement of any kind what- 
ever from this man Goslin 

In his petition to Congress for reimbursement, sworn to on Novem 
ber 23, 1912, 15 years after the completion of the work, Mr. Killeen states 
that he was verbally requested to dump this dirt hy Col. Owen, and that 
after performing the work he had several conferences with Maj. «. I° 
Humphrey, depot quartermaster, relative to his pay, and was delayed 


in prosecuting his claim because of the absence of Maj. Humphrey from 
this country; but in the record is a copy of a letter from Mr. Killeen 
to Maj. Ilumphrey, of date March 17, 1902, wherein Mr. Killeen seeks 


to remind Maj. Humphrey of the said conferences and states emphati 
cally that the person who told him to dump the dirt In said fills was 
a Mr. Goslin (who was an employee, or draftsman, or engineer, or an 
assistant engineer in the Quartermaster’s Department), and he nowhere 
makes any reference to a Col. Owen 

Moreover, Mr. Killeen has attached to the record no statement what- 
ever from Col. Owen or from Maj. Ilumphrey, or from any other per- 
son claiming to have had authority to bind the Government. 


I regret very much, indeed, to report that under the record, in its 
present condition, | do not believe that there is any merit in Mr. Kil 
leen’s claim 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Tromas L. BLANTON. 
Aprit 1, 1918, 
Hion. 8. 1D. Fess, 
Housc Office Building. 
My Drar CoLteacue: At your request I have carefully considered the 


claim of Mr. E. A. Wreidt for $102 and regret very much, indeed, o1 
account, that I can not approve same 


First. Mr. Wreidt put in a claim fer $254 for Shirley Wootten, hired 
as a stenographer, covering following: One month’s pay from Ap 29 
to May 28, $150. From May 29 to June 1, 4 days, at $5 per day, $20 


Also, 84 hours overtime during above period, at $1 per hour, $84, ma 
in all the $254. Of the above the auditor allowed and paid Mr. Wr 
$249, and only disallowed $5, covering an imaginary extra day which 


the law does not recognize. After paying this stenographer $150 
month, and then paying him for 84 hours extra time at $1 pe 
during said period, it does seem that the tenographer was exa i ) 
contest for this $5 disallowed. (Sec. 6, act June 30, 1906.) 

Second. Mr. Wreidt claimed $42.50 for Charles I’. Warren, to 
424 hours work at $1 per hour At this time Mr. Warren was a 
lar employee of the Government, drawing a regular salary fixed by 
from the Department of Labor, and the payment to him of : addl 
tional compensation for any services wa I illy prohibited by Ww. 
(See sec. 1765 R. S. and 20 Comp. 225.) 

Third. Likewise for the same re: 1 it wa ontrary to law to pay 
George M. Depue $29.50 for 295 hour t $1 per hour, as he was thena 
recular employee of the Government on salary. 

Sincerely, your friend, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON. 
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Of the number of claims against which I have filed minority 
views, where the committee favorably reported payment, the fol- 
lowing will illustrate the kind, class, and variety of such claims, 
and the utter want of merit in them: 


HUGH CAMERON (HH. RB. 5576). 


Mr. BLanton, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
minority report: 

I respectfully submit that this is not a just claim against the Govern- 
ment, and that not a dollar should be paid to the claimant. 

After carefully investigating the accident, the Quartermaster General 
on December 17, 1913, made the following unfavorable report, to wit : 

“In view of the fact that it appears Mr. Cameron sustained injury 
on account of his own neglect, it BS recommended that the bill be not 
favorably indorsed. 


“Tiewny G. Swarr, 
“Rrigadier General, Quartermaster Corps, 
“Acting Chief, Quartermaster Corps.” 


On December 20, 1913, the Judge Advocate General, after reviewing 
the case, gave an unfavorable report, to wit: 

“Affidavits are submitted which show that the indute was slight and 
duc to Cameron's negligence. * * * In view of the statement of 
the constructing quartermaster and the accompanying affidavits, to the 
effect that the injury was slight and due to Cameron’s own negligence, 
the ne Department should recommend that this bill be not favorably 
considered, 

“FE. H. Crowper, 
“Judge Advocate General.” 

On December 22, 1918, the War Department refused to approve this 
claim by the following unfavorable report, to wit: 

“The department concurs in the opinion of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army, expressed in the preceding indorsement. 

“ Henry BReckINRIDGR, 
“Assistant Secretary of War.” 

T want to call special attention to the report made by the constructing 
quartermaster, under seal, together with the evidence he submitted, 
which he also sent under seal, to wit: 


“ CONSTRUCTING QUARTERMASTER’S Orricn, 
“Unsrrep States MILirary Prison, 
“Fort Leavenworth, Kans., January 6, 1912. 
*Ifugh Cameron was employed as a stonemason on September 1, 1908, 
by the day at a dally compensation of $3.20, He was employed as a 
mason at the game rate of pay on December 1, 1908. He received pay 
only for the days on which he worked. He was employed under the 


provisions of paragraph 12 of section 1 of schedule A of the civil-service 
the new prison work are so 
employed ; this for the reason that it is necessary from time to time to 
change the mechanics, due to the changes in the Gasses of work which 
are involved in the construction of the new prison, 
are paid from the apprepriation for the new prison, 


rules. All other mechanics that work on 


All these mechanics 


On August 8, 1911, Cameron was at work on the foundation of wing 3 
of the new prison, putting in conerete. An eyebeam had been previ 
ously placed across the northwest tower of wing 8, as shown on blue 
print herewith, for the purpose of putting the end of a concrete board 
ou it when putting in concrete in the tower. The concrete board had 
been moved to the gen shown in full lines on the print as of date 
ef August 8. The beam was lying across the tower foundation for no 
purpose, It appears that Cameron walked out on this beam for no pur- 
pose In cennection with the construction work. He fell off the beam 
to a point about 6 or 7 feet below and injured his ankle, So far as this 
office is informed, the injury was slight. 

The injury to Cameron was accidental and due to his own neglect. 
For this reason the injury was not sopentes to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Statements of First Sergt. Frederick W. Jackson, Second Prison 
Company, United States Military Prison Guard, and Foreman Carpenter 
Fred Hall are herewith inclosed. 

Hugh Cameren was discharged on account of reduction of force and 
his position has not been filled. It is the intention of this office to make 
a further reduction in the force of skilled mechanics on this work. 

” * * . - +. * 

{sear} Taomas H, StLayens, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Department Quartermaster General, 
U.S. Army, Constructing Quartermaster. 


Unirep States MiLirrary Prison, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., January 4, 1912. 

On August 8, 1911, I was at work as foreman carpenter in charge of 
the mechanics in the construction of the new prison. About 4.15 p. m. 
1 was informed by First Sergt. Jackson that Mr. Cameron had fallen in 
the ditch. I immediately went down there to the building and found 
Mr. Cameron sitting on the bank. He said he did not think he was very 
much hurt and would be up to work to-morrow. He had fallen from 
a G-inch eyebeam, which had been laid across the northwést tower of 
wing 8 for the purpose of supporting a concrete board when concreting 
in the tower. The concrete board had previously been permanently re- 
moved from that place, and the eyebeam was there for no purpose in 
‘connection with the construction work. Mr, Cameron had len from 
the cyebeam down to the concrete footing below, a distance of about 7 
feet. I had more than once cautioned Mr. Cameron about wajking on 
such places, and told him to keep off of them. He had gone out on the 
eyebeam for no purpose in connection with the construction work on 
which he was employed. His fall was accidental and due to his own 


tect. 
Sean] FP. BE. Hawt, 
Foreman Carpenter. 
Uncrep States Mitirary Prison, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kane., January 12, 1972. 

I was working on August 8, 1911, about 4.15 p. m., mixing concrete 
on the first wing on the west side. ‘he concrete board was back toward 
the end of the building. An ey was placed for the concrete board 
to rest on when the concrete board was working there. The concrete 
board was moved away from there, and the eyebeam was no longer used. 
I saw Mr, Cameron walk out on the e ting down at the 

risoners In the ditch tamping concrete osite concrete board. Le 
ost his balance and turned around an with his hands and 
caught the eyebeam, and seemed like his weight was too much for his 
arms and he let loose and fell on his feet. He lim over and sat down 


on one of the foundations, then a couple of men took his shoes off and 
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put his feet in water. [le limped, and it looked like his ankle was 
sprained. He sat around until the whistle blow and then walked out 
the gate with a stick, 

[SRAL. ] AnpEeRsoN Conrpray, 


Military Convict No. 2799, 


Unireo Srates Minirary Prison, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., January 2, 1912. 


On August 8 1911, about 4.15 p. m., I was working on a concrete 
beard on cell wing No. 3. Mr. Hugh Cameron was the civilian mason, 
The concrete board had been supported while working on one of the 
towers by an eyebeam. The concrete board had been moved away and 
the eyebeam was still there, but of no use. I was at werk, and I saw 
Mr. meron walk out on this eyebeam and motion with his hands and 
he fell off into the ditch below. It was a habit of Mr. Cameron to walk 
around that way, and he had been cautioned lots of times about doing it. 
There was no necessity for him to walk en the eyebeam. Mr. Cameron 
bathed his foot in a bucket of water and went home at quitting time. 
He did not seem to be much hurt; just a — ankle. 

[smau.] ILtiaM BH. Tromprar, 

Military Convict No. 3368. 


— 


Unrrep Stares MILIrary Prison, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., January 4, 1918, 
On August 8, 1911, I was in charge of the fourth gang on the new 
prison site. About 4.15 in the afternoon I was informed by a convict 
that Mr. Cameron had fallen in the ditch. As I was stand near by 
| went down the bank and saw Mr. Cameron, having his foot in a 
bucket of water. He told me at the time that he did not think he was 
hurt much. He had fallen off an eyebeam placed across the ditch of 
the northwest tower of wing 3. The cyebeam was used to support a 
concrete board when throwing concrete in the tower wall. @ con- 
crete board was not in use there that day and the eyebeam was not 
there for any use that day. As Mr. Cameron fell off the eyebeam he 
went out there for no purpose in connection with the construction 
work on which he was employed. His fall was accidental and due to 
his own negiect. I had heard Mr. Hall, the foreman in charge, several 
times caution Mr. Cameron to keep off of such places. 
[sEau,] Freprenick W. JACKSON, 
First Sergeant, Second Prison Company, 
United States Military Prison Guard, 


Cameron was hurt on August 8, 1911, and did not consult a physil- 
clan until August 9, 10911. All eyewitnesses state that after the 
accident Cameron stated that he was not hurt much, but would be 
back for work the next day, and if he hadn’t been discharged the 
next day on account of reduction of force he probably would not 
have filed this claim. Both the constructing quartermaster, Thomas 
Hi. Slavens, and the foreman carpenter, F. FE. Wall, state that the 
eyebeam out upon which Cameron walked and from which he fell was 
in disuse, and not used for any purpose about said work, and this 
Foreman Hall states: 

“1 had more than once cautioned Mr, Cameron about walking on 
such places and told him to keep off of them.” 

At the proper time I expect to offer an amendment to strike out 
the enacting clause of this bill, for 1 believe that such action should 
be taken, 

Tuomas LL. BLANTON, 


{Tieouse Report No. 464, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session. ] 
PAUL GUENTHER (1H, BR. 8509). 


Mr. BLANTON submitted the following minority report: 

I can not approve this claim, for the following reasons: The only 
evidence submitted to the committee ig the unsworn statement sub- 
mitted by claimant's attorney in the way of a brief, seven pages of 
which form the majority report. As above stated, this is neither 
signed nor sworn to, and, if untrue, would attach legal Mability to no 
one. 

Seceeding. to claimant's own statement, the bookkeeper did not ect 
sick until February 26, which was only three days before the report 
had to be filed, and claimant then waited until February 28 before 
addressing a letter to the collector at Newark, N. J., requesting addi- 
tional time, he knowing full well at that time that the collector would 
not receive this letter in time to answer it until after the date for filing 
the report had expired. His — in thus waiting was beth care- 
less and negligent. This bookkeeper, Mr. Paquette, did not sign the 
report, and his signature was not neceasary to either report. 

It is Biebey tapeetant that all income and revenue-tax 4 should 
be filed within the time specified by law, and where there is a careless 
failure to comply with the law it would vitiate its penal provisions for 
Congress to interfere. The language used by Deputy Commissioner 
Fletcher is based only on unsworn correspondence and is but a polite, 
conciliatery conelusion, courteously used in disallowing the claim. IL 
submit that this claim should not be allowed. 

Thomas L, BLaAnTon, 


{House Report No. 465, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.) 
J. B. PATTERSON (11, RB. 2013), 


ae. BLANTON netics the pages igen sipetiy popes te Eh 
can net agree to the policy of approving c o characte 
until conclusive evidence hag been presented establishing both the 


justice and bona fides of same. 

The only evidence in this case is the ex parte affidavit of the 
claimant, according to which, on February 26, 1914, thieves entered 
his t office at Lacon, Ala., and robbed him. 

The Post ce Department shows that, according to the claimant's 
own statement, the stamps were taken from an wu drawer; that 
leaving such stamps in such an unprotected yee was in direct viola- 
tion section 361 of qui - laws; that at the time said postmaster 
had a safe in his office, claimed that it was full of books of account 
and money, and the Postmaster Gen sums up ease as follows : 

“The postmaster’s failure to beep stones which were in a 
locked as preseribed ~. he reguiations, was neg- 
ligence within the meaning of the act el and, 
tablished practice of the Loattmant in such cases, his 
on if f ene fact that h rfl th during which there 

n view o e fac a a month passes 
is not a default by some peormaater somewhere in the United States, I 
submit that in a case of this character conclusive evidence should be 
submitted to the committee of the robbery, other than by the ex parte 


the es- 
m was 
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affidavit of the claimant himself, before such claim is favorably con 
sidered. And I further submit that where inexcusable negligence, such 


as we find in this case, exists, we should not override an 

action of the Postmaster General in disallowing the clain 

THomas L, 

[Ilouse Report No, 484, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
ARTHUR WENDLE ENGLERT (A. R. 2207) 


BLANTON submitted the following minority report: 
The record shows that the claimant filed upon the 40 ; 
in question on August 1, 1911, and, after complying wit! 





on October 3, 1911, went upon the land and remained thereon in actual 
peaceable possession thereof, using, occupying, cultivating, and enjoy 
ing the same in open, notorious, and undisturbed possession thereof 


until March 27, 1916. 

So far as the record discloses, no adverse claimant eve 
claim to the land or mado any demand for possession, but 
1016, claimant had an abstract of tithe made to the lan 


disclosing for the first time that the land had been patented to another 
on June 1, 1880, and that the claimant, without any demand being 


made upon him, on March 27, 10916, filed a relinquish 
claim to the land with the Government and requested t 
the $62 he had paid out in fees, 

1 understand that under the laws of California, if an 
been made by the prior patentee to eject him, claimant 
recovered from. the natentee the value of all of the i 
which in good faith he had placed upon sald land, and lr 
good conscience said prior patentee should have paid f 
provements made in jood faith, for in six more months 
claimant to said land would have been perfected by 
statute of limitations existing in California, 

But without any demand being made upon him by anybe« 


session, | 


1 disturb the 
. 
BLANTON 


1cres of land 
1 formalitie 


rset up any 
in February, 
}, same then 


ment of his 
he return of 


attempt had 
could bave 
mprovements 
i Teotics and 
for such im 
the title of 
the five-year 


nly, claimant 


voluntarily relinquished his tithe back to the Government and aban 


doned said land which he had occupied for four and on 
and left all of his improvements which be claims to bave |} 


e-half years 
wen valuable 


and made in good faith as a present and gift to an unknown prior 


patentee named Dallas, who, so far as the record show 


3s, had never 


asserted any claim to the land after 1T&S80 I do not think that he 
should be paid more than the sald $602 by the Government, 


THOMAS L 


[louse Report No, 408, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
YNCOHAUSTI & CO, (HI, RB, 9018.) 


Mr. BLANTON submitted the following minority report 
| can not agree to a favorable report of this claim. 


BLANTON, 


sé lon ] 


To make the 


TWnited States Government Hable for the torts of its employees would 


establish a precedent both unwise and dangerous, 
The Court of Claims, composed of eminent jurists, afte 
of the evidence in the case, rendered the following conclus 


r hearing all 
ion ; 


“Upon the foregoing findings of fact the court concludes that the 
claim herein is neither a legal nor an equitable one against the United 


States,” 

If we should pay for this tort, we would likewise have 
every other tort committed, grave or casual, serious « 
Should a janitor negligently leave some snow at the e 
public building, we would have to liquidate the dama 
pedestrian who may have unfortunately silpped down the 


to settle for 
vr ridiculous 
nirance of a 
ges of every 
‘reon every 


time any one of our numerous postal carriers happens to run over a 


ealf, pig, or chicken, or should wound the feelings of sor 
answering them abruptly and tnsultingly, the Governme 
called upon to pay the price. Should any one of the 


ne patron by 
nt would be 
thousands of 


Government employees wrongfully engage in a fisticuf€ with some 


citizen and inflict upon him bodily Injury, serious or otherw 


ise, according 


to precedent we would have to pay. tam in favor of deciding this case 
according to law and ecquity, by not disturbing the judgment of the 


Court of Claims, 

\u 

I [House Report No. 520, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
J. PH, BINZEL CO, (TT, BR, 7085) 


Mr. BLANTON submitted the following minority report: 
I can not approve this claim, When one has valuable 
sent him by ordinary mai!, without being registered or 


THOMAS L. 


BLANTON, 


session, ] 


merchandise 
insured, it is 


sent at his own risk. Notice was printed on each order for stamps that 


unless purchaser ordered same registered, insured, or sen 
they would be transmitted by ordinary mail at the risk of t 
And this was understood by all brewers. 

Binzel Co. ordered the stamps sent by ordinary mail. 
small fee it could have had protection by registering, 
expressing. It preferred to take chances. The collector p 
the order by properly addressing the stamps in an envele 


t by express, 
he purchaser, 


By paying a 
insuring, or 
romptly filled 
pe by 104, 


sending by ordinary mail as ordered. This being done, the obligation 
of the Government ceased. To approve this claim would guarantee 


safe delivery of ordinary mail to Binzel Co., where no ot 


her citizen is 


so guaranteed. If Binzel Co. had ordered $311 worth of jewelry, or 


postage stamps, or bank notes, sent by ordinary mail, 


would it not 


be at his own risk? Would it ask the Government to make good such 


a loss? 
Moreover, no court would permit R. P. Binzel to swe: 


ir, aS he has 


nttempted to do tn his affidavit, that no member or employee of Blnzel 
Co, ever recelyed the stamps. He could only swear that he didn’t him 
self, and only what he knew himself, but couldn't swear what others 
did or didn’t do in his absence. Then, again, Carrier Finch is what 
i would call a willing witness, when on February 4, 1918, he attempts 


to relate positively what occurred on November 3, 1916, wt 





ren. from time 


to time he had delivered other packages of stamps, and this particular 


piece of mail was an envelope 7 by 10). We can not esta 


dent for making good every loss in the transmission of ordinary mail, 


neither registered nor insured. 
THOMAS I 


I join in the foregoing minorily report, 
ALYVAN 
{House Report No, 588, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
WILLIAM WOOSTER (MH. R, 914). 
Mr, BLANTON submitted the following minority report: 


blish a prece- 


«# BLANTON, 
T, FuLier, 


session. | 


This bill as introduced proposes to pay to Willlam Wooster $7,442.39 


additional to the amount he is entitled to and has rece 
Government under the plain provisions of his contract. 





ved from the 
I can not ap- 















prove of the habit we are fasi quirt of volt behind ewerw contract 
ind granting the contractor additions mnpensation whenever he hap 
pens to sustain a loss, but at the am me lettin (lov nment ik 
ite medicine in the thousands of tracts ex ited every year wil 
compensation is paid out of all proportion to tl rvi rend 
Hence I can not approve the favors eport mac y my “cu 
_After- making a ucct ful competitiy j tlaer 
Wooster entered into a contract with tt i} nt aul fr 
between Holbrook, Arisz., and Port Ay ' ‘ 
Fuly 1, 1905, and ending June 20, 1000, f which } ) i 
US cents per 100 pounds, and was nm required ! e tl ; 
miles per day, and should the Government req | ' 1 
per day he would be pald $1.11 per 100 Dp - nel 
quired him to receive and haul freight at any t iw 1 
upon having tive days’ notice of such delivery 

The record shows that during the preced t 
the Government, John R. Hulet delivered \ 1 fre j 1 
1004, to June 30, 1905, for only 0 cents per OO pout 

And the aMdavit of Wooster shov tha 
he hired freighters to haul this freight for him h 
and teams for only 80 cents per hundred And it to 
they were able to make a living at it Woo owned no 
teams, and after executing the cont: t qu l 
ever, He was a merchant, and many peopl e 
debtora, and he expected to collect his tore account } 
freighters who owed him to perform h ntract by haul 
at SO cents per hundred, and at th ime time make a pt of 1 
per hundred by collecting 908 cents from the Gove ‘ 

erviee rhe plan materialized without a hiteh until unp: ! 
weather set in during December, and these debtor ! 

o anxious to pay their debts b hauling freight through 
freezing mud for only 8O cents per hundred when their shrewd « 
Ww receiving 03 cents in yellow gold from the Government f 
ervice, and they struck for higher pay On December 18, W 
having failed to furnish transportation facilith ifter proper 
Government was forced to pay a freighter $2 per hundred to 1 ! 
pounds, and again on December 26 (the day after Christmas { tiv 
the Government was again compelled to pay a freighter 0 per 
dred for hauling 19,768 pounds And this falllr down on) col 

nd the resulting emergency compensation the Gover t in 
necessity was forced to pay, set a preceden ul bh used ft! 
ermpment ench year since then to pay a higher pt for tl 
tion 

Mr. Wooster contends that the Government should have dellye dt? 
freight to him in good weather and before the winter set In il 1 mm 
» contract The written, expticit contract does not © provicde Ite 
very reasonable distance of only 0 mile per day he was required t 
make wa ou bad-weather schedule and not a good-weather or in 
reporting on this matter Maj. If. 8S, Bishop, Fifth Cavalry tate 

As to Mr. Wooster claim, | have no remark to m , 4 not 


he but all freight contractors in that part of Arizona know t) 


| ditions before making the bids to haul Government freight 


Without any equipment whateve ind without putting of 
dollar into the investment or buelne Mr. Wooster entered tr 
contract with the Government, hoping to collect all of h ad 
due him by freighter and men whe owned wagon nd 1 | 
retting them to haul at 80 nis per hundred hich price the 
contractor had received from the Government during the preced 
year ind that at the same time In addition he would make a clea 


net profit of 183 cents per hundred by being paid 05 cents per hund i 








by the Government Bad weathe h kd 1 mten 
apolled hi pipe dream, and now th ‘' fo ma 
him a new contract and requi the Government to make i) 
losse by taking the peopl money out of th Treasury and put 
into his pocket In this particular kind of a Ll belle that 
old doctrine of “As a man binds himself so shall he remain bound 
hould apply, and at the proper time L shall off i unend 
trike from the bill its enacting claus 
l ‘ ‘ 
| use KR t No ty fit ( | 
UG? PA m1 

Mr. DLANTON submitted the following minority por 

The bill as introduced propose the payment of $5,000 to Pagal for 
imnjur he received on March 8, 1016, within a few days after enter 
ing the employment of the United Stat it 1 Imitted that this 
claim not covered by th ompensation act of May 30, 1908, and to 
rrant azazl compensation it would be nee iry to make the act of 
September 7, 10916, retroactive Were it not for establishing the 
dangerous precedent of making retroactive the provisions of this last 
mentioned act, which Congre aw fit not to do when passing it, I 
would be in favor of allowing Fagzi on year's salary of $720 hu 
there are probably thousands of uch claims antedating the passa 
of the a of September 7, 1916, and if we allow compensation to 
azul we shall be foreed to treat all alike and make the provisions of 
aid act troactive by compensating all claims which may be raked 
up durin (he uges’ past | therefore submit that no compensat 


hould be allowed, but that the recommendation made by the VY 
termaster General, to wit, “That Mr, Fazzi be appointed telep! 
rator, by Kxecutive order, at $660 per annum, at th VPhilad 





depot,” be approved by this committ ind that it ir 
and it that the above ot ye better | on be ' — 
trromas LL. | 
bik Report No, 618 ty filth (or 
r. W nee 

Mr. BLANTON submitted the follov 

I must protest against reporting t itt fa 
dence placed before our committe 
printed report (No, 108) mad to t ( 
the majority bas adopted { f 
dence offered 

Postmaster I’, W.. Schult vn f f f ti f 
cashier of the State Bank of Ju md | ert ‘ if mina n 
of the post office to his istant, In. . Cald if ! ith 
knowledge of the requirements of tlor 6, paragraph 4. lostal Laws 
and Regulations, which provide 

“Where stam] ind fund nt ent it ron if with combination 
locks. such safes must be carefully and completely locked at night or 
when the offiee is left without occupants for any considerable length of 
time. The common. pract of closing safes with what is termed a 
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* day lock’ and ‘day combination’ affords no protection against experi- 
enced burglars, and in case of loss resulting therefrom no credit will be 
allowed.” 

Mr. Schultz was presumed to know that if his assistant, Caldwell, did 
not completely leck the safe at night he himself would sustain loss. 

The safe was opened without any force whatever being applied to it, 
and such safe undeubtedly was not locked in accordance with, postal re- 
quirements. This claim should net be allowed. 


Trmomas L. BLANTON. 


{Hiouse Report No, 619, Sixty-fifth Congress second session.] 
GRORGK VF. WEAVER. (11, RB. 985.) 


Mr. BLANTON submitted the following minority report: 

I regret that I can not agree with my colleagues in favorably report- 
ing this bill, I feel constrained again to call attention to the very 
meager and inclusive evidence upon which claims are allowed. I have 
made inquiry of the clerk of this committee whether there has been filed 
with the eommittee any evidence not contained in the regular jacket 
containing the papers of this claim, and he advised that there is no evi- 
dence filed with the committee other than the printed Report No. 1461 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress, which was adopted by the majority as its 
favorable report. 

Ilence, so far as this committee is concerned—and it ts its report 
upon which it is asked that Congress shall take money out of the 
Public Treasury and put it into the pocket of Mr. Weaver—no evidence 
of any probative weight and force whatever has been offered to 
establish the justness of the claim. Without such evidence I shall 
never agree to favorably report any claim. 

According even to the unauthenticated allegations in this old re- 
port Weaver has not established a claim against the United States. 

ie asks Congress to pay him $2,369 for alleged damages he claims 
to have sustained in efforts to purchase public lands, of which $1,260 
is to cover loss of 14 months’ wages, at $90 per month, $500 for clear- 
ing and maintenance of himself and family for one year, and the 
balance embracing items for alleged expense in going to and from 
Olympia, attorney's fees, etc. 

Inder the law Weaver was entitled to file on only 160 acres as a 
homestead entry. Simply because one Doelz had a superior claim to 
about 50 acres of the tract he filed on did not give Weaver the right 
to perfect his title to his 110 acres and then file on an additional 
tract of 118 acres, as he was entitled only to his complement, which, 
added to his 110 acres, would make his complete homestead: entry of 
160 acres. The Government did not owe him and his family a living 
while he was acquiring a home on public lands. His experience was 
similar to that of hundreds of other men attempting to acquire 

ublic lands beth of the United States and of States. One file would 
nfringe wpon the file of anetiter, and the senior file would prevail in 
taking the land in conflict. 

Weaver did acquire title to 110 acres of what is known as the 
Montrese homestead, and simply because he lost the remaining 50 
acres in conflict, which he had used and had the benefit of its occu- 

ancy for 14 months along with his own 110 acres, it was ridiculous 

for him to ask the Government to pay him $90 a month for the 14 
months he used this land, re because he had been drawing a 
salary of $90 per month as a ker when he decided to acquire a 
home on public land, Ignorance of the law excuses no man, and he 
should have known that the Government would not permit him to file 
on 118 acres additional. 

I respectfully submit that this claim should be disallowed, 

Tuomas L, BLANTON. 


No. 620, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.) 
MARION BANTA (H. R. 11689). 


Mr. BLaNron submitted the following minority report: 

I can not approve of the action of my coll es in favorably 
reporting H. R, 11689, There has not been one scintilla of evidence 
present to the Committee on Claims even tending to establish the 
Teens of this claim. 

The report from Secretary McAdoo shows conclusively that Marion 
Banta made a bid on a Government contract, and that he voluntarily 
forfeited his earnest money rather than perform the contract. Simply 
because he made a lower bid than some one else and would have lost 
mouey in performing his contract is no good reason why he should be 
relieved of his contract. In making his bid he had the same oppor- 
tunity for investigation as J, H, Kippling and the Grohne Decorating 
Co., for they all bid upon the same advertised specifications. Banta 
knew at the time he sent in his certified check to insure the perform- 
ance of his contract that it would be forfeited to the Government if 
he did net perform the services uired. 

Secretary McAdoo states the following: 

“On September 7, 1911, the r ntative of this department, who 
was directed to take charge of the work, reported that Mr, ta 
instead of commencing the work, had told the custodian that he would 
forfeit bis contract, and had left with the custodian a written state- 
ment to that effect.” 

If we take money out of the wmawery to pay this claim, there will 
be no further use of any department of Government requiring a deposit 
er guaranty for the performance of contracts, for the p lent would 
be set, and Congress could not refuse to hold such guaranty void. 

Tomas L. BLANTON, 


[House Report 


{House Report No. 624, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.) 
WILSON M, DENT (H. BR. 744), 
Mr. Buantor, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the follow- 
ing minority report: 
I can not agree to a favorable report on H. R. 8093, which is a bill 
to pay to Wilson M, Dent the sum of $1,000 for castrating two colts 


——s loose on the range. 
Mr. John E, Daugherty, superintendent, certifies to the Commissioner 
913, the following: 


of Indian Affairs under date January 9, 
“Tt is customary in these round-ups to castrate all yo male stock 

of lessees along with the same 5s belonging to the Indians, 

open range, Ww Pisin Mir’ Ven Resaedy “aeas coe measure.” 

On December 28, 1912, Mr. Van made affidavit before a 

notary, in which he swears “that in the month of May, 1910, affiant 

was told by the superintendent of the reservation to inform the said 

Wilson M, Dent that there would be the 

the Indian horses the next day, and if 


to come in person or to send a 
The M 


. Dent, swears “ he informed 
‘Van Kennedy, who on a Friday evening in mann i oid, called on me an 
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stated that the Indian agent had that day requested him to see me 
and tell me that the general round-up would begin the following 
Monday, and that they were castrated the next day, Saturday, and that 

said stallions were full 2 years old when castrated.” F 
The weight of the evidence indicates that Dent had notice of the 
round-up. He did not have a lawful right to permit 2-year-old stallions 
old enough for range service, to run at large, especially when he knew 
of the general custom to castrate all of same in round-ups, as “a proper 
and conservative measure.” It is awfully easy to get opinions expressed 
as to values and damages to benefit a neighbor, eapeciafiy when it comes 
out of the Government. 
Tuomas L. BLANTon. 


[House Report No. 638, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session. ] 
FAXON, HORTON & GALLAGHER (H. RB. 2958). 

Mr. BLantron submitted the following minority report: 

I can not approve this bill (H, R. 2958) to pay Faxon, Horton & Gal- 
lagher, $888, Long Bros. Grocery Co. $197, A, Rieger $327, Rothenberg 
& Schloss $441, Riley, Wilson & Co. $466, and Van Noy News Co, $866, 
for alleged loss of internal-revenue stamps during high water. 

After having this case submitted to it for determination, the Court of 
Claims reached the following— 

* CONCLUSTON, 

“Upon the foregoing findings of fact the court concludes that these 
claimants named in the first finding have neither legal nor equitable 
claims against the United States, and any payment thereof rests in the 
bounty of Congress.” 

Suppose this less had occurred by fire, The party whose property 
burned would have been unfortunate, but would Congress be~expected 
to make his loss good? These revenue stamps were of value. It cost 
to engrave them. It cost to sell and distribute them. Suppose, again, 
the place of business had been burglarized and these stamps had been 
stolen, would Congress be expected to make good the loss? 

The — of how many revenue stamps ed Berar dealer has on a 
steck ef tobacco and cigars, which suddenly is yo by fire, water, 
or burglary, is so very uncertain and indedinite that its total, after all, 
is largely an estimate and ess; and its sum is determined only by 
the party at interest. The Government has no means of offsetting such 
testimony. If we set & precoceet in paying such claims of loss, it will 
open to many avenues of fraud against the Government, and fraud, too, 
which the Government bas no way of circumventing. 

I respectfully submit that, in accordance with the conclusion reached 
by the Court of Claims, this claim has not been legally or equitably 
established ; that it be disallowed. I regret, however, to be forced to 
disagree with my colleagues who have favorably reported this bill. 

Tuomas L. Branton, 


{House Report No. 652, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session. ] 
CLARA KANE (HM. RB. 1623), 

Mr. BLANToN, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
minority report: 

This is a case where my colleagues on the committee, through the 
favorable majority report, seek to pay to claimant $69.12 more than 
she asks. Under the law she is entitled to nothing, and has no legal 
claim against the Government. Whether she is paid anythi depends 
oucnoly upon the Government's bounty. She asks for only $480. The 
bill (H. R,. 6406) was introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress to pay 
her $480. In her letter dated February 28, 1916, addressed to Con- 
gressman Wii11aMmM 8. Vane, she (Clara Kane) states: 

“William Yenser, the deceased, contributed an average of a littic 
over $10 per week, but I returned to him sufficient to buy_his clothes, 
from the amount he contributed, leaving a net balance of $480 for the 

ast year, As you will see, this shows that he nt about $50 or $60 
or clothes, and I did not feel that I was entitled or should ask for 
that which he had spent on his clothes, and confined myself to the 
actual net amount received. 

“Trusting this will be satisfactory, I am, 

“Very truly, yours, Mrs. CLara Kane.” 

William Yenser received only $1.76 per day. If he spent $50 or $60 
per year on clothes he could not have contributed even $480 net per 
year to Mrs. Kane, for he had to have food, and a year’s food must 
oe cost him er 8s. Kane something. 

But in the face of the above evidence the committee, with that 
liberality with which it is noted, recommends that a pay more 
than the claimant desires, and that she be given $549.12 instead of 
the $480. Mrs. Kane was related to William Yenser neither by affinity 
nor consanguinity. I respectfully submit that this allowance should 
be reduced to $480, the full amount asked for. 

Tomas L, BLANTON, 
[House Report No. 653, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session. ] 
MRS. ANNIE M. LEPLEY (HH. R. 1446). 

Mr. Buanton, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
—a report : 

The favorable report of the committee on this claim, H. R. 1446, is 
to allow the postmaster at Plymouth, Cal., $2,055.83 as the alleged 
amount of stamps, money, and money orders lost by burglary on March 
12, 1915. I must dissent from the action of my colleagues and pro- 
test against the allowance of this claim, for it is clearly against pro- 
visions of the law. 

Section 361, Postal Laws and Regulations of 1913, provides in part, 


as follows: 

“4. Where stamps and funds are kept in tron safes with ‘ combination 
locks,’ such safes shall be carefully and completely locked at night or 
when the ‘office is left without occupants, No credit will be allowed for 
losses from safes fastened only th what is termed a ‘day lock’ or 
‘day combination.’ 

“6. A postmaster upon taking charge of hig office shall immediately 
change the combination on every safe therein; and where at any time 
a safe is procured, either new or secondhand, he shall immediately 
change the combination. Failure to make such change shall be consid- 
ered as prima facie evidence of contributory negligence on the part of 
the postmaster in any case where claim is made for credit for money or 
other property stolen from such safes which have been opened without 
resort to violence.” 

The above sections 4 and 5 of said postal laws are both reasonable 
and just and protect the Gey t from fictiti and fraudulent 
claims of loss. In order to blow the 
risk of attractin ee t an 
regulation ng combination nged 
upon assumption of office is to insure this very contingency, namely, 











that when Government funds are taken from that safe it is after the 
noise of an explosion has occurred and a safe is left demolished, exchud- 
ing the idea of a simulated burglary. These regulations are clear and 
explicit, are understood by all postmasters, and, for the protection of 
the Government, must be complied with. Where an honest postmaster 
negligently fails to comply with same it ts better that he should suffer 
joss than to establish a precedent that would nullify important provi- 
sions of our postal reguiations and open the avenue of fraud to the 
thousands of post offices throughout the country. 

The Government has no way of denying the amount of loss claimed 
by a postmaster. Fie coulti say that he had a thousand dollars in his 
eafe when he didn't have a dollar; hence before any claim is ever allowed 
the postmaster should show that he complied with the rules and that 
the alleged loss was not the result of his own nesligence, 

The repert of the Postmaster General shows that the alleged funds 
were taken from the safe without the use ef force; that beth the post- 
master and the postmaster’s daughter admitted that the inner door of 
the safe had not been locked; and that the combination of the safe had 
not been changed since its purchase. His conclusion Is: 

“The postmaster’s failure to completely lock the safe in which stamps 
and fonds were left at night and to change the combination, as required 
by regulation, was considered negligence within the meaning of the 
above-cited statute, and, following the established practice of the depart- 
ment, this claim was @isallowed.” 

I respectfully submit that we should not repeal this law by allowing 
this claim, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON. 


[Hlonse Report No. 718, Sixty-fifth Congress, sceond session.) 
MARIAN B. PATTERSON (3. R. 6486). 


Mr. BLANTON, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
minority report: 

Although all of my colleagues on the committee have voted to favor 
ably report H. R. 6486 and pay to Marian B. Patterson $20,963 out of 
the PubHMe Treasury, I regret that my duty as I see it under my oath 
of office will not permit me to do otherwise than to protest their action, 
and at the proper time I shall move to strike from the bill its enacting 
clause. I sincerely believe that if any Member will give this case the 
same careful atudy and investigation which I have given to it he will 
inevitably reach the conclusion I have formed, that the Government is 
not due one single dollar on this claim, and that it would be a great 
injustice to the people of the United States to take their money out of 
the Treasury and put ft into Mrs. Patterson's pocket. 

I submit that no evidence whatever of probative force has been filed 
in this case showing that Gen. Patterson suffered any loss. He was en- 
titled to .a salary of $5,000 per annum, He served about nine years, to 
wit, from some time in May, 1897, until about July, 1906. During that 
time he had in his custody funds of the United States from fees col- 
lected to the amount of $62,048.46, and the statement of the Govern- 
ment auditor from the Treasury Department, which I have just pro- 
cured and will incorporate hereafter, shows that out of said Govern- 
ment funds Gen, Patterson retained for bis salary the sum of $42,423.22, 
and the record further shows that in the beginning of his service, while 
receiving instruction and in transit, he received for salary the further 
sum of $1,928.34, and that in addition thereto he drew a draft on the 
Government for $1,115.70 to cover salary while under instruction prior 
to January 1, 1898, making a grand total of $45,467.26 received by him 
us salary for the little over nine years’ service. In addition to the 
above the auditor shows that Gen. Patterson further retained $6,956.80, 
as compensation due him on agency fees collected; hence altogether he 
received from the Government as compensation for a little over nine 
years’ service the sum of $52,424.06. nd the auditor shows that dur- 
ing this time in Calcutta, the purchasing value of the rupee, at its 
commercial exchange value, upon which basis Gen. Patterson collected 
the fees and retained his salary, was 100 cents on the dollar, the same 
as if he had retained his pay in gold dollars. The record further shows 
that during said time the Government allowed Gen, Patterson the sum 
of $21,644.76 fer contingent expenses, clerk bire, and relief of seamen. 

[House Report 905, part 2, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session. ] 
ESTATD OF MOSES M. BAND. 

Mr. BLANTON, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
minority views : 

My colleagues on the Committee on Claims have favorably reported 
bill 8S, 2885, by which it is sought to pay out of the United States 
‘Treasury the sum of $1,080 to the heirs of Moses B. Bane, for money 
alleged to have been paid for office rent in Salt Lake City, Utah, during 
the years 1877-1879. 

On January 11, 1882, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
wrote to said Bane, nmong other things, the following : 

‘By reference to the records of this office it is found that no allow- 
ance has been made you for the office rent during the time eqoaeed, and 
your expenditures for that purpose were therefore unauthorized. Being 
unauthorized, you have no claim against the United States that this 
office can recognize, and I therefore have to decline to recommend the 
ane to Cengress for appropriation as a claim for the fiscal years 
specified,” 

On February 4, 1882, the Secretary of the Interlor rendered the fol- 
lowing adverse decision against this claim: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTHEnror, 
Washington, February 4, 1882. 

Sir: I have received your report of the 1st instant on the claim of 
M. M. Bane, Haq. (presented by Janes H, Mandeville, Esq., of this 
city, in hig letter of the 25th ultinn:), for office rent as receiver of 
public moneys at Salt Lake City, Utal Territory, amounting to $1,080, 

It appears that there was no allow: ace made by your office for such 
rent, and In the absence of such allowance Mr. Bane had no reason to 
suppose that it would bo paid. There is no fund out of which it could 
be paid, and the claim can not be entertained by the department. You 
wa - aeean Mr. Mandeville and return to him the papers transmitted 
1erew B 

Very respectfully, 8. J. Kinkwoop, Secretary, 

In giving the facts connected with this case on January 23, 1909, 
ie jemes R. Garficld, then Secretary of the Interior, stated the 
ollowtng : 

,, Moses M, Bane was receiver of public moneys at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, during the calendar years 1877, 1878, and the first quarter of the 
calendar year 1879, During said period no allowance was made to the 
register and receiver at Salt Lake City for office rent. The appropria- 
tion for contingent expenses of land offices for the years named was 
not sufficient to pay rent for all the land offices and meet other neces- 
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SLONAL RECORD, 





sary expenses of clerk hire, furniture, etc. 
been to apportion the appropriation to the 
clerk hire in offices in w 


The practice appears to have 
several land offices, allowing 
ich the compensation paid to register and re 
ceiver amounted to the maximum allown 


we of $5,000 en: « noe 
and rent in offices in which the canananee a not ~ oe eee 
for each officer,” : 

Under the regulations at that time, office rent wes allowed only where 
the compensation received did not exceed $2,000 per annum Where 
the compensation amounted to $5,000 per annum, expenses of clerk 
hire were allowed, but no amount was allowed for office rent. and tt 
was tncumbent upon the receiver to furnish his own offlee , 

The following letter from the Interior Department shows coneclus vely 
that during this time sald receiver, Moses M. Bane, drew compensation 
of $3,000 per annum, and during 1877 was allowed $1,750 for clerk 
hire, and during 1878 was allowed $1,400 for clerk hire? hence, under 
the law, was not entitled to any aliowance for office rent 

DEPARTMENT OF Tire INrenior, 
Washington, January 16, 1919, 


Fion. Tromas T.. BLanton, 
House of Representatives 
My -Dear Mr. Buanron: Reference is had to your letter of January 
6, relating to a bill pending before Congress to pay to the heirs of Moses 
M, Bane the sum of $1,080 to cover certain money he 


was alleged to 
have paid out of his private funds for office rent at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
during the years 1877 and 1878, while receiver of public moneys You 
submit four questions for answer, and they will be answered in the 
order submitted, 

The records of the General Land Office show that Mr. Rane re 
ceived $3,000 as compensation for each of the years ended December 81, 
1877, and December 31, 1878. 

2. This $3,000 was the total amount received for each year, and It 


was made up of $500 as regular salary and $2,500 allowed as fi and 
commissions received at the office 


8 and 4 


An amount of $1,750 was paidomes clerk hire for the vear 
ended December 81, 1877, and an amount of $1,400 was pald as clerk 
hire for the year ended December 31, 1878 

The records do not show how much of the amount pald for clerical 


services was paid for service to the receiver separately from that rer 


dered to the register. The amount paid was for necessary services 
rendered at the land office, 
Cordially, yours, 
ALEXANDER T. VoGELSANe, 
icting Secretary. 


Moreover, this case was submitted to the Court of Claims, which on 
July 11, 1884, rendered the following adverse opinion 

“The conclusion of the court is that the claimant has no legal claim 
on the Department of the Interior for reimbursement of the money paid 
by him for office rent; and it is ordered that a copy of the finding of 
fact and of this opinion be transmitted to that department for its guid- 
ance and action.” 

I respectfully submit that thie claim is withont merit, and that not 
a dollar should be paid thereon, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 


[House Report No, 1042, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
Pr. M. 


third session, ] 


BARFIELD (TI, R. 7253) 


Mr. 
I can not agree with my colleagues on 
reporting this bill. From the report of 


BLAnton submitted the following minority report ‘ 
the committee tn faverably 
Hon. Otto Vracger, Acting 


Postmaster General, dated May 18, 1916, concerning the payment of 
this claim, 1 call attention to the following: 

“'The evidence shows that the outer door of the safe In said post 
office was opened without the use of force. * * * The postmaster 
stated to the inspector he believed that he had locked the safe on the 
night before the burglary, but was not positive enough to make aflidavit 
to that effect. He reenlled several occasions on which he had failed 
to lock the safe, from the fact that he had found ft open in the morn- 
ing when he arrived at the office. It appears further that the post 
master purchased this safe at second hand, and that he never changed 
the combination of the lock, as required by section 556 of the Vostal 
Laws and Regulations of 1902, which reads in part as follows 

“5. A postmaster upon taking charge of his office shall immediately 
change the combination on every safe therein, and where at any time a 
safe is procured, either new or second hand, he shall immediately 
change the combination. Failure to make such change shall be con 
sidered as prima facie evidence of contributory negligence on the part 
of the postmaster in any case where claim is made for credit for money 


or other property stolen from such safes which have been opened with- 
out resort to violence, 

“The postmaster's failure to change the combination of hia safe was 
considered negligence within the meaning of the statute cited, and for 
that reason, together with hia tnabiltty to certify definitely that the 


safe had been locked, his claim was disallowed wnder date of January 


18, 1910." 

On December 19, 1918, Cowonrsstowat Reconp, bottom page 705, I 
made the following observation : 

“I want to call the attention of the committer to the fact that 


during the past fiscal year there were 664 claims made in the Post Office 
Department by 664 different postmasters, aggregating $98,966.40, which 
were allowed by the Postmaster General and patd, not claims made 
and disallowed but claims made and allowed by the Vostmaster 
General,” 


If during the past fiscal year the Post Office Department appr ! 
and paid off claims of this churacter aggregating £98,966.40 mad 
664 Mtrerent postmasters, we can understand that when the Postmast 
General disapproves and refuses to pay a claim, he has a \v I 
reason for it. 

In this particular case the postmaster was clen f f 
gence in two respects; First, In not changing th ni 
purchasing his secondhand safe; and ndly, in not t 
outside door with combination such as it would have pulred > 
open it. 

If we establish the precedent of allowing th claim ve in not 
refuse to allow hundreds of other claims made by pos ant that 
the Post Office Department has turned down because of a noncompliance 
with rules, eeerieenennmn ideale 

I respectfully submit this is my only means of getting these 


minority reports before the attention of my colleagues. It is 
well known that on Private Culendar day practically all Mem- 
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bers leave the House, except the ones interested in some pri- 
vate bill and one who expects to get his bill passed hestitates to 
vote against another’s bill, hence anyone who starts a fight 
against a bill on that day has his case tried by a stacked jury. 
On such bills only 200 copies of the report are printed, one-half 
going to the Senate, hence it is impossible to send a copy of a 
minority report to Members. By watchful attendance upon 
proceedings up to this time I have succeeded in preventing such 
bills from being taken up through unanimous consent and none 
of the bills against which I have filed minority reports has 
thus far passed, 

I also desire to call attention to H. R. 4015 seeking to pay 
$1,000,000 to the MecClintic-Marshall Construction Co. An at- 
tempt was made a year ago to favorably report this bill simply 
because it had been approved by Gen. Goethals. 

llustrating the fact that even great men may occasionally 
err in judgment, I call your attention te the bill H. R. 2913, 
which our great Secretary of the Interior had drawn and intro- 
duced April 13, 1917, as a war measure, asking Congress to give 
him $5,000,000 to farm with on behalf of the Government. 
Mine was the only dissenting vote in the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands against it, and since the bill is now dead 
and this $5,000,000 is saved ne Member will now contend that 
it was a wise measure, I call attention to the following portion 
of my minority report against same: 

[Report N®. 107. July 14, 1917.) 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY, 


Mr. BLANTON submitted the following minority views : 

From the birth of this we legislation, I have fought in the 
committee a single-handed fight against certain of its features and 
provisions as being unwise, unnecessary, wasteful, extravagant, non- 
productive of good, and wholly uncalled for even in the present war 
emergency. 

To understand fully the merit of the objections to this bill it is 
necessary to review its history, and incidentally to remember that 
it is offered solely as an emergency war measure, and unless it is such 
it clearly has no standing. 

In the form in which the original draft of this bill was first discussed 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior it contained only two 
provisions for which an appropriation was deemed necessary; one to 
permit said Secretary to have cultivated all uncultivated lic lands 
within reclamation projects, and the other to permit said Secretary to 
commandeer the private lands of individuals, er take possession of 
same, where located within irrigation projects, anc ub, clear, level, 
ditch, fence, improve, and cultivate the same on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, paying to the owners of such lands whatever compensation there- 
for as said Secretary should deem reasonable, and in the end charging 
the expense of all improvements to the owners, and holding their lands 
until the same was paid. For these purposes the original draft of the 
bill when first discussed in said Secretary’s office provided for an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to be reimbursed 7 the reclamation fund. 

tefore presenting the proposed measure to Chairman Taylor for intro- 
duction, however, Director Davis, of the Reclamation Service, without 
consulting the Secretary of the Interior or — else about it, on his 
own motion raised the proposed ve teed jon from $2,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, and thus the bill was introduced on April 18, 1917, as House 
bill 2018. 

Director Davis considered the necessity for immediately enacting 
such provisions into law so urgent that on April 16, 1917, before the 
minority members of the committee had been officially named and the 
committee regularly organized, a few members of the committee were 
called together to give Director Davis a hearing on the bill before he 
left on a trip, and at this meeting it was agreed not to require the 
reclamation fund to reimburse the Treasury for said appropriation of 
$5,000,000. 

Realizing the many obstacles that would certainly beset the Secretary 
of the Interior in any effort he might make to farm successfully at 
long range on behalf of the Government, from the beginning I obsti- 
nately fought these provisions of the bill. 


* & + * * * * 


I respectfully submit that this is no time for the Government of the 
United States to make such costly experiments or investments. * * * 
' have heartily supported President Wilson in all of his war plans, 
and | intend to continue to heartily support him in all of his plans 
and policies for bringing about a successful termination of this war; 
but it can not be claimed that this is a plan or a of the President, 
for up to the time this bill was reported out of the committee the Presi- 
dent knew nothing of its provisions. It even can not be said that it is 
a plan or policy of the Secretary of the Interior, for, as above stated, all 
provisions reastrns an appropriation were stricken out of said original 
il, House bill 2013, and the sections now in the present bill requiring 
an a ———. were suggested ~ Dr. Mead as a means of expendin 
the f ,000,000 appropriation left in the bill at the time said origina 
idea of the Secretary was stricken out. 
it is wel! recognized that the first and most substantial equity which 
a farmer of limited means obtains in raw land is the Tabor he ex- 
sends in improving same—the grubbing, clearing, leveling, ditching, 
encing, breaking—-something he and members of his family in most 
instances accomplish by the sweat of their brow and without finances, 
* & 


Just now the United States is in debt. Each day it is growing 
deeper and deeper in debt. The ople are soon to be taxed more 
heavily than ever dreamed of before in the history of our Nation. 
Thousands of people are now unable to make ends meet. For every 
five million here and five million there it will be necessary for us to 
add a greater burden upon the people who are patiently relying upon 
Congress to protect them. In such it pays a Government, Jost 
as it does an individual or business establishment, to pause and ask 
the practical question, “Is it absolutely necessary?” 

It must be kept in mind that the hearings before the committee 
developed the fact that from such lands ctically no crop can be 
expected as a result of the first year’s cultivation, that a very small 
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crop may be expected the second year, and a still la 
year of cultivation. ? Pare See. Pee thine 
. 7 e * ° * 


. 
By_ expending one-fifth of this proposed amount, in constru 
the Red Bluff project on the Pecos River in New Mexico, aor 
hundred thousand acres of fertile lands in the Pecos Valley of New 
Mexico and Texas would be made productive—-not three years hence 
but next year—and would be cultivated by willing farmers who ara 
amply prepared to clear, cultivate, and improve the lands and harvest 
met oa without any special sugar coating on the part of the 
vernment, 


* * * * * * * 


The people living in the Pecos Valley are prepared to demon 
conclusively to the Reclamation Service that this proposed io 
will hold like a jug, and that by constructing this dam and project 
it will redeem and reclaim several hundred thousand acres of fertile 
lands in the Pecos Valley in Texas and New Mexico which are now 
nonproductive merely for the want of water, and that during flood 
time ample water would be impounded to answer all requirements. 

By using another one-fifth of this proposed appropriation in con- 
structing a dam and project on the Colorado River in Mitchell, Coke 
or Runnels County several hundred thousand acres more of fertile 
lands could be made productive, with ample labor, ready and willing 
to cultivate and harvest bumper crops that would be certain with 
such water assured, and it would wholly unnecessary for the 
Government to spend $5,000,000 such as is proposed by this Dill. 

If another one-fifth of this proposed appropriation were expended in 
constructing a dam and project on either the Concho, San Saba, or Llano 
River several hundred thousand more acres of fertile Texas lands could 
be made highly productive, with aale labor ready and willing to cu!- 
tivate and harvest crops, and no $5, ,000 sugar coating by the Gov 
ernment would be necessary, as all on earth ood people ask is 
Sotiel we could then keep the remaining $2008: 0 in the 

Congress should see to it that during this war emergency at least al! 
unnecessary waste of public money should “-. Our constituents have 
confidence in us and are relying upon us. ey are going to demand 
an explanation from us next year. 


Tuomas L. BLanton. 

I am indeed glad to note that Secretary Lane has expresse:l 
his approval of a plan to reclaim our semiarid lands by the 
erection of dams and irrigating systems and conserving tlic 
flood waters. It will mean much to western Texas. 

Getting back to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. claim, 
after giving this case careful investigation I ascertained there 
was no merit in it. I requested a special hearing on it, and now 
quote a portion of the examination of one of the main repre 
—— of the claimant from the printed committee hearings, 
o wit: 

MCCLINTIC-M4RSHALL CONSTRUCTION Co, CLAIM, 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 
Friday, May 3, 1018 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Hupgert D, Srerurns 
(chairman) presiding, 

The CHAIRMAN. We will now take up the McClintic-Marghall case 
2 zee. Bianton. Mr. Chairman, there are a few question I would like to 
sk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whom do you desire to interrogate first? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Sterrett. wa 


“DDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR, W. M, STERRETT, 


Mr, BLANTON, Your company is not claiming anything more than the 
terms and provisions of this contract which they signed and executed 
would warrant, are they? 

Mr. Sterretr. You mean claiming any more than was claimed before 
the committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us get our minds away from the committee and get 
back to the contract. our company executed a contract with the com- 
mission to do certain work on Panama locks, did they not? 

Mr, Sternetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, Under that contract you were paid all that your con- 
tract provided for, were you not? 

Mr. Srerrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the terms of the contract; and how much more 
were you paid by the Government? 

Mr, Sterrett. I do not think any more. 

Mr, BLANTON. Do you not know that your company was pald approxi- 
mately $300,000 in cash more than the amount that the contract pro- 
vided for by the Government? 

Mr. Srerrett. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanTon. Well, that is a fact, If you will investigate it, you 
will find that is a fact, as shown by the warrants which your company 
has received and which are now in the Treasurer's office. Then, you 
are asking for approximately $1,000,000 here, now, more or less. If 
what I have said is true, then you are asking for that much money more 
than you have now been paid under your contract. Is that the fact ’ 

. Mr. ee I can not answer your question. I do not think that 
s correct, 

Mr. BLanton. On investigation you will find it is correct. 

Mr. Srerrerr. What I might say is that the contract was on a 
weight-price basis, Certain weights were assumed at the start, and on 
the basis of those assumed weights a lump sum was worked out, but 
we were paid later on the actual weight, 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you not know that the contract provides for a 
weight basis, and that any weight of parts over and above that basis 
is to be paid for at the same rate of compensation as provided for in 
the contract? Do you not know that to be a fact? 

Mr. Strwerrerr. Yes; that is in the contract. 

Mr. Bianton. And do you not know ‘that the contract furtber pro- 
vides for a certain percentage of weight over the weight provided for 
in the contract for which there is to be no extra compensation——weight 
of the various parts? That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr, Srerretr. There is a provision in the contract that we can not 


ve er oe pees i 
r. nw. And that up to a certain percentage there shall be no 


extra compensation? 




















Mr, Sterrerr, That Is true. 

Mr, BLANTON, Is it not a fact that under the terms of that contract 
your company was to finish certain locks at a certain specified time? 
Yor instance, the Gatun Lock and the other two locks were to be 
finished at a certain specified time, were they not? 

Mr. Sterrerr, Yes, sir 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that with respect to those locks and 
the time specified time was of the essence of that contract? You know 
what is meant by that legal term, do you not, essence of the contract? 

Mr. Srerrerr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Time is of the essence of the contract? 

Mr. Srerrert. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Time was of the essence of that contract with respect 
to the completion of those certain locks; is not that the fact? 

Mr. SrerretT, Yea, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Do you not know it to be the fact, with respect to 
every single lock, that your company was behind to a considerable 
extent beyond the time specified in the contract? Was not that true 
in the case of every single one of them? 

Mr. Srexrrerr. With the original contract that is correct. 


Mr. BLantTon. So far as every contract is concerned, the original 
contract and every single supplemental contract, that is true, is it 
not? 

Mr. Srerrerr. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is not true? 

Mr. Svrerretrr, No, sir, 


Mr. BLANTON, Have you investigated that lately and looked through 
those matters? 

Mr. Srerrerr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branton. Do you not know it to be a fact that this commission 
found that to be the fact? 

Mr. Srexrerr. No; it did not. 

Mr. Buanvton. You say you did not? 

Mr. Srerrerr. I say they did not. 

Mr. Branton, They did not? 

Mr. Strerrerr. They did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, that is your opinion. Then, if, as a matter 
of fact, the commission did find that to be true, you are incorrect In 
your statement? 

Mr. Srexretr. I suppose that I am. 

Mr. BLanToNn, That is a logical conclusion, Mr, Sterrett, is it not a 
fact that this Government, under its contract, acting through the 
Isthmian Commission, reserved the right to delay any single part or 
all of this work whenever it deemed it necessary? 

Mr. Srerrerr. | think there was a provision to that effect. 

Mr. Buanton. There was a specific provision with reference to that 
matter with only this reserving clause: That for whatever time the 
Government delayed any matter that time of delay was to be added 
to your time Within which the work was to be completed? 

Mr. Srerrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did not the contract provide that there should be no 
damages whatever claimed by your company for the delays on the part 
of the Government in making investigations? 

Mr. Srerrerr, I can not answer that. 

Mr, BLANTON. Are you not sufficiently familiar with your contract 
to answer that question? 

Mr. ®aerxerr. I do not remember. 

Mr, BLanvon, Is it not a fact that this Government in this contract 
which you signed provided that it should have the right to make any 
change which its chief engincer deemed necessary at any time? Is it 
not a fact, and also that you should charge no extra compensation for 
any such change unless you at the very time that change was pro- 
posed, and before the work was done, should make a claim and have it 
understood and agreed upon by the Government at that time? Did 
not the contract provide for that? 

Mr, Sraexnrerr. That is correct, 

Mr, BuanwTon, And did not the contract further provide that unless 
you saw fit te exhaust your remedy provided for in the contract that 
you waived any claim for damages by reason of any change? Does not 
the contract specifically provide for that? 

Mr. SterreTT., I do not know whether it says we waive it, but we 
are allowed no claim, 

Mr. Branzon. You make a claim here for certain material which 
you say is a better class of material than you were obligated to fur- 
nish, Is not that the fact? 

Mr. Srenrerr. No; there was no claim about the class of material. 
The claim was about the class of workmanship. 

Mr, BLANTON. Are you sure that part of your claim does not em- 
brace the charge that you furnished material of a better class than was 
provided for im the specifications? 

Mr. Srerrert. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, But you do say that you furnished a better class of 
workmanship? 

Mr. Srerretr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLawron. Do you not know it to be the fact, Mr. Sterrett, that 
this contract provides that this Government is to have everything 
about this transaction first class, of the very best quality possible? 

Mr. Srerrerr. ‘They are to have first-class workmanship. 


i 
Mr. BLANTON. There are two different clauses in the contract which 


specifically provide for that, for the very best. 
Mr. Srernerr, First-class workmanship. 
Mr. BLANTON. Does not that mean the best? 
Mr. Sterretr. If they agree to puy for that. 
Mr, BLANTON. Does not the contract call for the best? 
Mr, Steerer. No, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. It does not? 
Mr. Srearerr. No, sir. 
Mr. BuaAnTron, I do not want 


Ve to feel that I am antagonistic to 
.you or your company, because w 


atever in this investigation the facts 
show the company ig entitled to I expect to vete to the very last dollar 
and cent, lam merely trying to get the facts, and I want you to feel 
I am not antagonistic to you or your company, but am doing ft merely 
from a sense of duty, onl do net want to be ‘im an attitude of trying 
to confuse you in any way. 

Mr. Sterrett, is it net a fact that all along through this work from 
month to month certain changes did cecur that were required, and 
did not your company at that time make any claim for extra com- 
pensation and by : "en ¥ agreements such semgenenen was 
agreed to then and e, and they received payment for them from 
time to time? 

Mr. STerretrT. No, sir. 
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Mr. BLANTON. There was nothing like that occurred? There was 


|} never any agreement ns to any change in that contract for which you 
| claimed and did receive compensation ? 

Mr. Strerrerr. I do not remember 

Mr, BLANTon. Then I want to ask you why it was the Government 
paid, and you received, $800,000 more than the contract called for? 

Mr. Strearretr. | explained that to you 

Mr. BLANTON. How? 

Mr. Srweerrr. On account 
original estimates, 

Mr, BLanron. Then you claim, if I understand you correctly, that 
all of this $300,000 that your company received more than the con 
tract price was for extra weight of material? Do you claim that? 

Mr, Sruneerr. That is my remembrance of it. Of course, this is a 
pretty big contract, and there may be some changes I do not remem 
ber about, but I do not remember of any change in the contract i 
think that is correct, 

Mr, BUANTON. If you will study it carefully, you will find that vou 
were incorrect nbout that. I just merely state that for your benefit. 
Is it not a fact that on no item which ts embraced in your claim under 
consideration at this time did you at the time claim extra co: nea- 
tion and have it thrashed out at that time? Ie not that a fact! 

Mr. Steraerr, No; I think that ts not correct. 

Mr. EpMonps. Make your question different. 

Mr. BUANTON, I understand you to say, Mr, Sterrett, that there are 
some weight estimates in your claim under consideration where at the 
time you did claim compensation then and there, for which you have 
received no compensation ? ; 

Mr. Sterrerr, Yes, sir; there are. 

Mr, BLANTON, Please state to this committee what they are 
enlighten us on that question. 

Mr. Srereerr. The water stops. 

Mr. BLANTON. You did take them up at the time with the engineer 
and have an agreement and understanding In accordance with the speci 
fications? : 

Mr. Srmanerr. You 
claimed-—— 


Mr. BLANTON (interrupting). I mean whether you complied with the 
terms of the contract by thrashing it out and having it understood at 
that time. Are there any points embraced in your claim that that 
occurred in connection with? 

Mr. Srwrrerr. | think not. 

Mr. LatrTLe. What is the crucial point? 

Mr, BLANTON. The contract provides that this company, where it 
claims extra compensation for any change made, or for any matter in 
connection with the construction of these locks, before it shall be entt- 
tled to any compensation other than that provided in the contract, must 
at the very time make a charge for extra compensation and damages to 
the chief engineer and have it thrashed out and agreed upon at that 
time; otherwise it shall be walved. 

Mr. Lirria, And that is in the contract? 

Mr, BLANTON, And that is in the contract. 

er. Laeeta. De you claim that he concedes that he let that moment 
go by 

Mr. Branton, He anys none of these items were claimed at that time 
and thrashed out. 

Mr. Lirria. Was there not in their opening statement some explana- 
ne of why that was done; and if se, I would like to have him explain 
that? ; 

Mr. BLANvON. This is a very voluminous contract, but I would like 
to read certain portions of it into the record, to be taken in connec- 
tion with this Interrogatien. This is the main contract that was signed 
and executed, It provides: 

“It is further understood, covenanted, and agreed that the commis- 
sion may delay the commencement of the erection of any or all of the 
gates and fixed rts for the reason that it has not completed the 
masoury or the fixed ironwork, or for any other reason it may deem 
sullicient to justify anch action; and, if at any time the commission 
shall deem it necessary so to do, it may suspend the work of erection 
on any or all of the gates and fixed party covered by this contract, tn 
which case the contractor shall, without expense to the commission, 
sroperly cover over, secure, and protect such of the work as may be 
lable to sustain injury from the weather or otherwise, The commis 
sion may also direct the order in which the different gates and fixed 
parts in a given lock shall be erected, and it may require that any gate 
and the fixed parts necessary for same in any twin flight of locke shall 


of the weight running more than the 





; Please 


did not ask that; you asked whether we 


be completely erected on or before a date fixed herein for the erection 
of any other gate in such twin flight of locks, and in such cage the pro 
visions of this contract relative to liquidated damages for delay shall 


subsist, take effect, and be enforceable in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if the date thus fixed was originally specified herein.” 

In that connection, is it not a fact that your company agreed that, 
for every day's delay over and above the time apecified in the contract 
on any of these locks, they should respond to this Government in liqul- 
| dated damages, so much for each day's delay? 

Mr. Srereetr. Yes, alr. 
| Mr, BLANTON, It goes on: 

“Provided, That in all such cases the contractor shall be granted an 
extension of time within which to complete the erection of any or all 
gates so delayed in erection, equal to the period of any delay caused 
by any such delaya in the commencement of erection, suspension of 
work, or change of dates, but he shall not be entitled to any pay 
ment as additional compensation or as damages on account of any such 
suspension of work, delay in commencement of erection, or change tu 
time or order of erection of gates.” 

The whole compensation was to be an extension of time in 
was to complete the work. 

“An. ITI, It ia further understood, covenanted, and agreed th all 
materials and wommene "amen 

Both materials and workmanship, mind you 
“used and applied under this contract, in details and finish, shall 
first class and of the very best quality.” 

I want you to catch that, members of the committe 
| thing, material, workmanship, everything shall be first 

the very best quality. 

Mr. Meunirr. What does it say right after 

Mr. BLANTON. I will read all of it It says 

“And that all materials, both in the form of raw materials 
every stage of manufacture, and all workmanship shall, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the work, be subject to the inspection of the 
chief engineer of the commission, or his authorized representative, and 
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that the commission's inspectors shall haye free access at all time to 
any works where any raw materials or manufactured parts covered by 
this contract are located for the = of a such raw mate- 
rials or manufactured parts, and for the pu of witnessing any and 
all processes of manufacture, and they shall have free access at all 
times to any and all parts of the erecting plant and all other parts of 
the work on the Isthmus.” 

‘There is a whole lot about Inepection that you do not care about. 

“It is further understood, covenanted, and agreed that the commis- 
sion’s inspectors may at any time reject any or all work or material 
not in accordance with this contract, and the right to reject any and 
all defective work or material shall continue until final inspection and 
acceptance and payment for material and work herein provided for, 
regardless of any prior inspection, payment, or act of the commission, 
and such defective or unsatisfactory material or work shall be promptly 
removed, remedied, or replaced by the contractor without expense to 
the commission,” 

Then there is a penaity for the contractor refusing to do that. 

“Anr, IV, The contractor shall prepare and submit to the commis- 
sion in duplicate all necessary working drawings '’'— 
and so on, Then it says: 

“'The approval of such drawings shall be taken as certifying galy to 
the general agreement of the working drawings with the contract Pan 
as to arrangement and sizes of the princtpa! members, but shall not 
relleye the contractor from full responsibility for the correctness of 
his shop drawings, for errors in details, such as rivet apecing. clearances, 
packing of plates, etc., which might interfere with either the strength 
or appearance of the finished work or with accurate and speedy 
erection, 

“The contractor shall be solely responsible "— 
and «o on, There are two other clauses: 

“The commission, however, reserves the right to make any minor 
changes it may see fit to make in the original contract drawings, the 
working plans, and specifications for material and workmanship prior to 
the final acceptance of any part of the finished material: Provided, 
however, That for any extra expense incurred by the contractor for 
material furnished er ordered, drawings made, or work executed prior 
to the time of receiving notice of such change, the contractor shall be 
reimbursed at reasonable rates to be fixed, In any case, by agreement 
between the contracting parties.” 

Notice particularly this clause : 

“Any calm for such changes shall be made by the contractor at the 
time of the change or no allowance will be made or money paid om 
account of the same. The contractor shall also furnish the commis- 
sion "'— 
and so on, That is brought forth in an additional article in this con- 
tract specifically : 

“Ant. X. The contractor agrees to make no claim for compensation 
for any work, labor, or materials over and above that specified or called 
for In the contract, specifications, and plans, unless same shall have 
been agreed upon in writing by the pert es to the contract before such 
work shall have been commenced or the labor or materials furnished.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to give you an opportunity to get yoment right 
in the record, because I do not want to take advantage of you in your 
absence when we take the matter up, You stated in answer to my ques- 
tion that all of this $300,000 extra compensation was for extra et 
in parts, and that at no time did you make extra claims, and that they 
have been adjudicated and agreed upon and you have received compensa- 
tion for them. I want you to get right on that. I have here before mo 
copies of supplemental agreements certified to Mr. J, L. Batty, who is 
Auditor for the War Department, which are probably familiar to you, 
and some of them are known as supplemental contract, dated June 15, 
1911. This contract was dated June 21, 1910? 

Mr. Srerrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a cuppiepentel contract of June 15, 1911, a 
year after the original contract, Here is another of December 16, 1911, 
which is nearly a year and a half after the original contract. Here is 
a vapplemental agreement of February 7, 1912; here is another of 
June 3, 1912; here is another of January 14, 1914; here is another one 
of May 20, 1918, nearly three years after the em contract. Do you 
et!l! maintain before this committee that you did not raise claims and 
have supplemental agreements and receive certain extra compensation 
under those? Do you still maintain that before the committee, after I 
call your attention to these? 

Mr. Srernetr, The best I can say is that I have answered as far as I 
know, I think Judke Harrah can answer that. 

Mr. Branton. Judge Harrah is geopoced to represent the Government, 
and I am asking you as one of the interested parties whose claim we 
have up before us for consideration, You are asking us to take a million 
dollars of the people's money in time of war out of the Treasury and 
poy you on the centract, and I am interrogating you about that claim. 

Mr. Srerrerr, All_I can tell you with reference to those supplemental 
agrcements is what I have answered, 

Mr. Branton. I do not believe under the terms of this contract that 
this company is entitled to one single dollar, I think that when they 
were paid the $300,000 they were paid more than the contract price, 
and they were paid every cent that was due them. 

The full contract compensation was $5,874,474.82, the compensation 
provided for in the contract, the amount certified to by J, L. Bality, 
Auditor for the War Department, who says: 

“In compliance with your indorsement of the 234 instant, on letter of 
Fionn, Tuomas L. Buanton, M, C., of the Committee on Claims, dated 
Apri! 22, 1918, received at 2 p, m., the 24th instant, and which is re- 
turned herewith, requesting statement of total amount paid the Me- 
Clintie-Marshall Construction Co. by the Isthmian Casal Commission 
under contract dated June 21, 1910 (W. O. 28444), for constructing lock 
gates for the Panama Canal, and Sap peen ty: contracts thereto, and 
copies of the contracts and circular, I have the honor to report that 
the total amount paid the sencrneees company under said contracts as 
shown by vouchered payments in this office was $5,753,725.68, from 
which may be deducted for one shipment lost, which was refunded and 
rt eee $77,588.66, leaving net amount paid on this contract of 

O76, ee” 

Now, taking the contract consideration of $5,374,474.82 from the net 
amount paid on this contract of $5,676,186.97, there is a balance of 
$301,712.15 over and above the contract consideration that was paid, 


I shall endeavor to prevent any of the above claims being 
passed, and I will appreciate my colleagues giving same their 
careful consideration, so that they may vote intelligently upon 
such bills should they be called up for passage. 
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Omnibus War-Claim Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


Or OnIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 10, 1919, 


Mr, GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted to me I print in the Recorp the following correspond- 
ence relative to the omnibus war-claims bill, and also the fol- 
lowing decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in relation to the same subject, found in Two hundred anu 
sixteenth United States, page 494: 

OLEVELAND, I’ebruary 6, 1919. 
Congressman WitttAmM Gorpon, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dean Str: There will be Introduced in Congress in the near 
future a bill affording relief to contractors who had contracts 
for the erection of Federal buildings in different parts of the 
country at the time war was declared against Germany, Be. 
cause of war conditions work on these buildings was seriously 
interfered with by the Government, and they were completed, 
or are being completed, at a heavy financial loss to the con- 
tractors, 

This work was considered nonessential; and as restrictions 
were placed upon all building materials by the War Industries 
Board for so-called nonessential work, progress on this work wus 
impossible, 

In addition to this, many of these buildings were adjacent to 
the large cantonments, nitrate plants, shipyards, etc., which was 
necessary construction brought on by war conditions, requiring 
all available labor. 

The object of the bill is to reimburse these unfortunate con- 
tractors for actual increased costs occasioned by the activitics 
of the Government during the war, and is not intended to allow 
them any profit that might have accrued under ordinary coni(|- 
tions. 

The Government is receiving these buildings, even if the re- 
lief is granted, at a greatly reduced cost, and the relief may 
save many reputable contractors from bankruptcy. 

We would ask that you, in the interest of all contractors and 
the construction industry as a whole, consider this bill most 
seriously. We believe that the extensions granted to contractors 
involved in this work are only fair and equitable. The con- 
tractors came to the support of the Government in the war emer- 
gency most loyally and handled the problem put to them in 1 
way that excited the admiration of the entire country. Thos» 
who were not employed on Government work did not quibbic 
because of their total inactivity, due to the total stoppage of «!! 
nonessential work by the Government. 

The Government looks to the building industry first to secure 
a resumption of peace-time business, The efforts of every 
locality are now devoted to stimulate building construction. 

The building industry always has been the thermometer of 
the condition of the country. An industry of such importance 
is worthy, we feel, of your support and assistance, required 
now because of the development of conditions absolutely unfove- 
seen, 

Very truly, yours, 
Tue Crowrent-Lunporr-Lirrie Co. 
A. R. McOrrany, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
Fesrvary 9, 1919. 
The Crowrett-Lunpory-Latrie Co., 
ERuclid Avenue at Fifty-seventh Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: I have your letter of the 6th instant, in which 
you say that a bill will be introduced affording relief to con- 
tractors on Government work who have been interfered with 
by the Government since war was declared against German). 

The bill will receive my careful consideration, but I would 
not be entirely frank with you if I did not say that in my 
judgment no legislation on such a subject of the “omnibus” 
variety, that is, covering all Government contracts, ought to be 
enacted by Congress, and in my opinion each case of the kind 
referred to by you ouglit to be presented in a separate bill and 
the facts and circumstances surrounding it considered on their 
merits, 











The which will occur to those 


principal 
famillar with our form of Government, ts that there Is no legal 
basis for any such claims, and a law which would be just to 


reason, readily 


the contractor and to the Government in one case might be 
wholly inappropriate and unjust in another; furthermore, 
blanket authority to settle and adjust such claims would tn 
volve the delegation by Congress to some executive depart 
ment or to some Commission or person a function which belongs 
only to Congress and might result in payment out of the Public 
Treasury of large sums in damages resulting from the exercise 
of unauthorized, arbitrary, or unlawful powers by executive 
officials and others assuming to act in thelr name or behalf, 

Not all loss and damage resulting from war can properly be 
made the basis of a claim against the Public Treasury. 

The House of Representatives recently rejected by a vote 
of more than 8 to 1 one of these omnibus bills authorizing one 
of the executive departments to settle, adjust, and pay alleged 
claims of some citizens who had engaged In the business of open 
ing and operating mines for the production of certain minerals, 
It appeared that one of the departments, anticipating a shortage 
in these minerals, called a convention last summer of those own 
ing or controlling lands upon which they could be found, and 
us a result of this conference legislation was recommended and 
enacted by Congress authorizing the President, upon a finding 
by him that 9 shortage actually existed in any of these minerals, 
io contract for the opening and operation of mines for their pro 
duction, and authorized the appropriation of $50,000,000 for the 
purpose, 

No shortage was ever found or proclaimed by the President 
to exist, and for that reason the legislation never became opera 
tive: but a large number of claims have been presented for pro- 
cueing, or attempting to produce, these minerals, and it was 
praposed to give blanket authority to one of the executive 
departments for the allowance and payment of these claims, 

Some of them may be meritorious, and if they are the claim 
nots may present them on their merits by separate bills, and 
they will no doubt be allowed and paid; but no general legisla 
tion Ought to be enacted to permit the payment of claima of this 
character, 

In the case of the United States against Behan (110 U. &., 
388) the Supreme Court of the United States announced the 
correct and only safe policy of those who assert a contract 
with or claim against the Government in the following words: 


[t ja the duty of persons dealing with public officials to Inform them 
selyes of the power of such officials to bind the Government, 


Last summer the War Department caused the arrest of many 
thousands of cltizens in the United States In a general man 
hunt for persons who had evaded the draft law by falling to reg 
ister, A few hundreds of them were found to have violated 
the law, but all were imprisoned and detained until they could 
prove their innocence, 

‘These arrests were in direct violation of the Conatitution of 
the United States, which prohibits the seizure and imprison 
ment of a citizen except upon warrant, supported by oath or 
iullirmation to facts showing probable cause, Kvery person, with 
the possible exception of the soldiers used, connected with these 
unlawful arrests, including the officiala who ordered, procured, 
or indueed them to be made, is Hable in damages on a suit for 
false imprisonment to these thousands of citizens so unlaw 
fully arrested and imprisoned. Would anyone seriously contend 
that damages to these citizens, so unlawfully arrested and 
imprisoned, should be paid out of the Public Treasury because 
nen holding public office ordered or were concerned in them? 

The Government i not liable, elther legally or morally, for the 
unlawful acts of public officials; and to condone such official mis 
conduct by the payment of damages out of the Public Treasury 
to the persons injured would lend ald and encouragement to 
violence and public disorder on the part of pubile officials, and 
would be contrary to public policy. 

The political party which will come into power in both 
branches of Congress on March 4 next has a very strong predi 
lection for the creation of commissions. When men in public 
oflice desire to evade official responsibility for neglect or miscon 
duct affecting the public interests they usually appoint a com- 
iiission to absorb and divide the odium. 

Resort to commissions is generally usual when it is desired 
to pay out public money on doubtful legal ground, and damage 
claims arising. out of a state of war are the fruitful source 
of these commissions, and I am very much opposed to them 
und to the delegation of official authority generally. 

For these reasons and others not enumerated I shall oppose 
any bill conferring authority on any commission or person to 
allow and pay war claims aguinst the Government. 
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mary to ascertal Line thet in a iven \ 
be sent to the Court of ¢ latin created byw Cor ‘ { 
purpose . 
Yours, truly, 
Wuibttaae Ch 

[William Cramp and Sens Ship and 1 ne Bulldts ( yeas i 1 

States poe! from the Court of Claim ‘ ) \ 1 Janu 

ary 19, 20, 1910, Decided February 1ptO, } 

Nxecutive oMflcera are not authorixed to entertata vl ttle eclaimea 
for unliquidated damages 

The Secretary of the Navy had power under the in of June 10, LAte 
¢ 361, 20 Stat., S78, authort the hil i} tla nel 
of Auguat %, 1880, ¢. BRAD, 24 Stat, 15, to mak etat i bie 
terma of the contract requiring a final release to tn ven wo that such 
release should not include claima arialing wok the contract which | 
did not have jurisdiction to entertain, and under a proviso tn the re 
lease to that effect the contractors are not barred from prowecu 
their claim before the Court of Claima for unliquidated damay 

In this case a provision in a Government contract having been treated 
by both parties as impracticable and therefore walved, thy ecretary 
had power to change the terma of the release required by the contra 
and leave the claims of the contractor to be presented fo the Court 
Claims (Cramp & Sons v, United States, 200 U.S. TES, dintinguished > 

Under the Tucker Act the Court of Clatme haw Juriedtetion of a ion 
for unliquidated damages under a contract for building a war ¥ 
where a releare had been given by the Becretary of the Navy with a 
proviso that lt does not include claima arising under the contract other 


than those of which the Secretary has 
48 C¢. Cl, 202, reversed 


Juriediction 


The facts are stated in the opinion 

Mr. James H, Hayden, with whom Mr 
on the brief, for appellant 

The contract did not obligate the claimant to relinquish the 


Robert (. Iinyden was 


claim in suit, or any other claima that might accrue to it for 
breach of the contract by the United States The contract 
itself was not a release of such claims. The acceptance by the 


claimant of the Inst payment did not crente a 
ant’s right of action for the brench 
States 

Performance by the Government of it 
armor failing, the builder's agreement to release 
“Tf part of the consideration agreed on be performed, the 
whole accord faila.” (Olty of Memphia », Brown, 20 Wall, 
280; Bank v, Leech, 04 Ped, Rep., $10; 1 Smith's Leading © 
Oth Am, ed., 445.) 

The elaborate and tautological expressions contained in the 
fifth paragraph of the release do not overcome 


bar to the elnim 
committed by the United 


covenant to supply 
went with tt, 


the particular 


words of limitation contained in the proviso, which limited 
the operation of the release to claims which the Secretary of 
the Navy had jurisdiction to entertain, (Texas &e. Kt Co. 4 
Dashiell, 198 U. 8., S21.) 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Cramp Company were 
correct In the opinion expressed by the former and acquiesced 
in by the latter that the claim being one for unliquidated 
damages is of a kind the department has no nuthority under 
the law to entertain. by the suving clause which was finally 
included in the release they adopted apt words to carry out 
their purpose to leave the claim in sult open and unsettled 
ixecutive officers of the Government can not entertain such 
claims, even when they grow out of contracts made by then 
(Op, Atty. Gen,, ed, 1841, S82. See alao MeKee v, United States, 
12 ©, CL, 514, 555; Power v, United States, 18 ©. CL,.205, 275; 
MeClure v. United States, 19 ©. CL, 18, 28: Brannen wv. United 
States, 20 ©, Cl, 210, 225; Preumatic Gun Carriage Co, »v, 


United States, 36 C. Cl, 627, 680.) 


To give the release or the claimant's acceptance of the last 
payments the effect claimed for them by the Government and 
given them by the court below would be to use them in a way 
not justified by the terms of the relense or intended by the 
parties and would allow the Government to commit a fraud, 
(Parmlee v. Lawrence, 44 Lillnois, 405, 400; Fire Ina, Asan, 1 
Wickham, 141 U. S,, 564, 576, O82.) If the terme of the relensea 
wore obscure, which they are not, lt would have to be Inter 


preted In such a way as to carry out the intent of the partie 
to be ascertained from the correspondence which passed between 


them. (United States v, Peek, 102 U. S., 64; Merriam wv. United 
States, 107 U. S., 437, 441; United States v, Gibbons, 100 | 
200, 208; Chicago &c, KR, Co. v, Denver &e, R. Co,, 145 1 ‘ 
506, GOO: Nash v. Towne, 5 Wall., G80, G00.) 

The Secretary had legislative authority to make a controuet 
for the construction of the vessel In question, and while this 
was limited In some particulars, It was broad. Tf i free 
to exercise his judgment in the modification of the cor f 
nas to the release as he was to make the contract in the begin 
ning. (United States v. Barlow, 154 1 123 Jonon 4 
United States, 19 Wall., 17; Medfield », Windor in7 1 s., O36.) 


United Stat ym Win 


the" Indlana ” cam 


This case ils not governed by 
Sons, 206 U. S., 118, known as 
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Tt was the builder's right and obviously it was for the best 
interest of the United States, as well as its own, to proceed 
with the work as best it could, complete it, and sue for dam- 
ages caused by the breach. (2 Parsons on Contracts, 679; 
Clark v, United States, 6 Wall, 548; United States v. Speed, 
8 Wall, 77; United States v. Behan, 110 U. S., 338, 344; Figh 
vw. United States, 8 C. CL, 319; Myerle v. United States, 33 
©. CL, 1; Cornwall ». Henson, 2 Ch. (1900), 298, 300; Hudson 
on Building Contracts, 1907, 303, 524; Stubbings Co. v. Exposi- 
tion Co,, 110 Ill. App., 210; Nelson v,. Pickwick Co., 30 Il. App., 
333; Del Genovese v. Third Ave, R. R. Co., 13 N. Y. App. Div., 
412; S. C., 162 N. Y., 614.) 

Mr. Assistant Attorney General John Q. Thompson and Mr. 
Franklin W. Collins for the United States: 

The proviso is not sufficient to confer upon appellant right of 
recovery. ? 

The failure of the delivery of the armor by the Government 
within the times and in the order required to carry on the 
work properly had been fully provided for in the contract in 
other ways and had nothing whatever to do either as con- 
sideration or otherwise with the release which was required 
by the contract. While the contract itself may not be a re- 
lease of such claims as those in suit, it nevertheless provided 
for a release of all claims growing out of the contract. (Texas 
&¢e. R. Co. v. Dashiell, 198 U. §S., 521.) 

While the Secretary of the Navy may have power to direct 
the modification of a contract during the progress of the work, 
he has not after his discretionary powers have ceased and 
only a plain ministerial duty remains. The Secretary was 
clothed with authority to close the contract in a prescribed 
manner. He could not make the final payment until a full 
and final release of all claims was given by the contractor, 
neither could he modify or change the form of release required 
by the contract; but this does not conflict with the exercise of 
his discretionary powers in respect to changes and modifications 
while the work was in progress, 

The courts will not assume to make a contract for the 
parties which they did not choose to make for themselves. 
(Morgan County v. Allen, 108 U. S., 515; Hudson Canal Co. ». 
Penna. Coal Co., 8 Wall, 276; Gavinzel v. Crump, 22 Wall., 
308; Robbins v. Rollins, 127 U. S., 683; Culliford v. Gonillo, 
128 U. S., 158); nor is the court at liberty either to disregard 


words used by the parties or to insert words which the parties 


have not made use of. (Harrison v. Fortlage, 161 VU. 8., 63; 
Calderon v. Atlas Steamship Co,, 170 U. 8., 280.) 

Contracts are to be construed according to the intention of 
the parties as expressed therein, and the courts will disregard 
the motives, the purposes, or the expectations of a party 
thereto if these are not in harmony with the plain import of 
the words used. (See 54 Texas, 65; Clark v. Lillie, 34 Vermont, 
405; Noyes v. Nichols, 28 Vermont, 159; Conn v. Lewis, 15 Ken- 
tucky, 66; Hildreth v. Forrest, 27 Kentucky, 217; Shultz v. 
Johnson, 44 Kentucky, 497; Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. v. Ports- 
mouth Co., 46 N. H., 249.) 

Mr. Justice Brewer delivered the opinion of the court. 

On September 24, 1896, the appellant entered into a con- 
tract with the United States for the building of an ironclad, 
nfterwards known as the Alabama, The contract was au- 
thorized by act of Congress of June 10, 1896, c. 399, 20 Stat., 
361, 878. Under this act and that of August 8, 1886, c. 849, 24 
Stat., 215, to which it refers, the Secretary of the Navy was 
charged with the duty of supervising the contract on behalf of 
the United States. After the completion of the vessel and the 
payment of the stipulated amount there was something as- 
serted to be due to the building company as unliquidated dam- 
ages on account of extra work caused by the United States, 
for which it brought suit in the Court of Claims. That court 
found the amount to be $49,792.66. Relying upon the decision 
of this court in a case between the same parties for also the 
building of an ironclad, the Indiana (United States v. Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Co., 206 U. S., 118), the Court of Claims rendered 
judgment for the defendant. The controversy in this, as in 
the prior case, turns upon the effect of a release. In that it 
was in this form: 

“The William Cramp and Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, represented by me, Charles H.*Cramp, president of 
said corporation, does hereby for itself and its successors and 
assigns, and its legal representatives, remise, release, and for- 
ever discharge the United States of and from all and all man- 
ner of debts, dues, sum and sums of money, accounts, reckon- 
ings, claims, and demands whatsoever, in law or in equity, for 
or by reason of, or on account of, the construction of said ves- 
sel under the contract aforesaid,” 
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Here the same terms of release are used, but they are fol- 
lowed by this proviso: 

“ Provided, That this release shall not be taken to include 
claims arising under the said contract other than those which 
the Secretary of the Navy had jurisdiction to entertain.” 

That release was executed on May 18, 1896; this on April 19 
1901. We held that the former release settled all disputes be- 
tween the parties as to claims “under or by virtue” of the 
contract. Evidently the proviso was incorporated with the 
purpose of accomplishing some change in the effect of the re- 
lease. That purpose is disclosed by prior correspondence. On 
ebruary 13, 1901, the Secretary of the Navy, answering a letter 
enclosing a claim for extra work of $66,978.23, writes: 

“TI have to state that while, from a casual consideration of 
the matter, it might seem proper that the papers should be 
referred to the bureaus concerned for examination and report, 
it appears, after a careful consideration of the subject, that the 
claim, being for unliquidated damages, is of a kind the depart- 
ment has no authority under the law to entertain.” 

To which the company replied, suggesting this proviso: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein shall operate as a waiver of 
this company’s right to sue for and recover judgment in the 
Court of Claims for damages incurred or losses sustained by tho 
company in the prosecution of the contract work which were 
occasioned by delays or defaults on the part of the United 
States "— 
and adding, in response to the statement of the Secretary— 
“that the claim being for unliquidated damages, is of a kind 
the department has no authority under the law to entertain”: 
that the act of March 8, 1887, c. 859, 24 Stat., 505, known as 
the Tucker Act, vests the Court of Claims with jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such claims. Some further correspond- 
ence followed between the parties, which culminated in a letter 
from the company, enclosing the release as finally executed, and 
saying: 

“This (release) contains a clause which excepts from the 
operation of the release claims arising under the contract, which 
you, as Secretary of the Navy, had not jurisdiction to enter- 
tain.” 

It is well understood that executive officers are not author- 
ized to entertain and settle claims for unliquidated damaves. 
Opinion of Attorney General Taney, in which he says: 

“If the Navy commissioners have refused to take the bread 
from Mr. Stiles, according to their contract, when he had pre- 
pared it of the quality called for by the agreement, it is not in 
the power of the executive branch of the Government to liqui- 
date and pay the damages he may have sustained. If he has 
been damnified by the officers of the Government, Congress alone 
can redress the injury.” . (Opinions, ed. 1841, p. 882; McKee v. 
United States, 12 ©. Cl., 504, 555-558. ) 

In Power v. United States (18 ©. Ol., 268, 275), the court 
thus discussed the matter: 

“The Secretary of the Interior concurred in the opinion that 
the claimant was equitably entitled to damages and that he 
should be invited to furnish proof of the extent of his injury, 
but did not agree that the damages could be adjusted in the 
department. He proposed to submit the case to Congress. 

“In this conclusion that the department had no authority 
to settle such a claim the Secretary was right. The laws regu- 
lating the payment of money from the Treasury, in the current 
business of the Government, are reviewed at length by our 
brother Richardson in his opinion in McKee’s Case (12 Ct. Cl. 
R., 555). He shows clearly that the laws provide only for 
the settlement and payment of accounts. An account is some- 
thing which may be adjusted and liquidated by an arithmetical 
computation. One set of Treasury officers examine and audit 
the accounts. Another set is entrusted with the power of 
reviewing that examination, and with the further power of 
determining whether the laws authorize the payment of the 
account when liquidated. But no law authorizes Treasury offi- 
cials to allow and pass in accounts a number not the result of 
arithmetical computation upon a subject within the operation 
of the mutual part of a contract. 

“Claims for unliquidated damages require for their settle- 
ment the application of the qualities of judgment and discre- 
tion. They are frequently, perhaps generally, sustained by 
extraneous proof, having no relation to the subjects of the con- 
tract, which are common to both parties, as, for instance, proof 
concerning the number of horses and the number of wagons 
and the length of time that would have been required in per- 
forming a given amount of transportation. The results to be 
reached in such cases can in no just sense be called an account, 
and are not committed by law to the control and decision of 
Treasury accounting officers, 
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“Ay is well said by Judge Richardson, in the opinion already 
referred to (12 C. CL, 556), this construction ‘ would exclude 
claims for unliquidated damages founded on neglect or breach 
of obligations or otherwise, and so, by the well-defined and 
accepted meaning of the word “account” and the sense in 
which the same and the words “ accounting” and “ accounting 
officers” appear to be used in the numerous sections of the 
numerous acts of Congress wherein they occur, it would seem 
that the accounting officers have no jurisdiction of such claims 
except in special and exceptional cases, in which it has been 
expressly conferred upon them by special or private acts. And 
such has been the opinion of five Attorneys General—all who 
have officially advised the executive officers on the subject. 
Attorney General Taney, in 1832, whose opinion is referred to 
by his successors in office; Attorney General Nelson, in 1844 
(4 Opins., 827) ; Attorney General Clifford, in 1847 (4 Opins., 
627) ; Attorney General Cushing, in 1854 (6 Opins,, 524); and 
Attorney General Williams, in 1872 (14 Opins., 24). And the 
same views were expressed by this court in 1866 (Carmack et al. 
v. United States, 2 Ct. Cl. R., 126, 140). (McClure v. United 
States, 19 Id., 28-29; Brannen v. United States, 20 Id., 219, 223- 
224; 4 Opin, Attorneys General, 327-328 ; Id., 626, 630.)"” 

But it is contended that the contract, independently of the 
release, provided for a settlement of all matters growing out 
of the delay in the completion of the vessel, although this is 
in apparent conflict with the opening statement of the Govern- 
ment in its brief, for there it says: “The issue here is whether 
the proviso in that release saves the contractor from the final 
and complete surrender of his right to recover on the claims 
set out in the petition.” But this, although it indicates the 
views of the Government of the question at issue, does not 
preclude it from presenting other matters, and it insists that 
by the third clause in the contract the vessel, when completed 
without the armor, was to be subjected to a trial provided 
for in a subsequent clause of the contract, and a board of 
naval oflicers appointed by the Secretary of the Navy was to 
determine the deduction from the total price of the vessel under 
the contract if completed with armor. It further contends that 
by the ninth clause of the contract the matter of possible delay 
was recognized by the Secretary of the Navy, and his deter- 
mination as to the effect thereof was to be conclusive. Now, 
it may be said that both the contractor and the Government 
had the right to insist upon the delivery of the vessel when it 
was completed without the armor and that the deduction in 
price should then be settled by the board of officers appointed 
by the Secretary. It may also be conceded that the Govern- 
ment could have insisted upon a release in the form specified 
in the eontract, but neither the company nor the Government 
insisted on the delivery of the vessel at the time it was launched 
and before it was armored. The Government left the vessel 
with the company, waiting for armor to be put on—armor which 
it had not then been able to secure and tender to the company— 
and when the question arose as to a settlement it did not in- 
sist upon a release, as specified in the contract. This contract 
was plainly treated by both parties as impracticable, and there- 
fore waived. Evidently from his letter of February 13, 1901, 
the Seeretary was of the opinion that, equitably, there was 
something due to the company, and yet, realizing that that 
question was not one for his determination, in order that full 
justice might be done, he consented to a change in the terms 
of the release, and this he had power to do. (Salomon v, 
United States, 19 Wall., 17; United States ex rel. Redfield v. 
Windom, 137 U. S., 686; United States v. Barlow, 184 U. S., 
128, 185.) 

sy the Tucker Act jurisdiction is conferred upon the Court 
of Claims “to hearand determine * * * allclaims * * * 
for damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in cases not sounding 
in tort.” 

it results therefrom that a release executed in accordance 
with the terms of the contract would have extinguished all 
claims of the company against the United States growing out 
of the contract (206 U. S., 118); that the Secretary of the Navy 
had no power to pass upon and adjudicate claims for unliqui- 
dated damages; that he had power to accept a release such as 
was given, and that the proviso left for determination in the 
courts claims for unliquidated damages growing out of the con- 
tract; that under the Tucker Act the Court of Claims had 
jurisdiction to inquire into and determine claims for unliqui- 
dated damages, and that upon the facts found there is due to 
the company from the United States for extra work caused by 
the United States the sum of $49,792.66. 

The judgment of the Court of Claims is reversed and the case 
remanded to that court with instructions to enter Judgment for 
that amount (216 U. 8., 494). 
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Cultivation of Clay Soils, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TLON. 


or 


WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In tue House or Rerresenrarives, 
Monday, February 10, 1919. 


Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
I print the following correspondence relative to the cultivation 
of clay soil: 


Untrep Srares DEPARTMENT oF AQqricuLTuRE, 
BuREAU or Sorns 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1919. 
Hon. WritramM Gorpon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sim: Your letter of January 9, requesting that information 
relative to the improvement of clay soils be sent to Mr. L. H. 
Reed, Cleveland, Ohio, was duly received. I inclose herewith 
a copy of our letter to your constituent. 

Very truly, yours, 
“Minton Wrrrney, 
Chief of Bureau, 

(Inclosure. ) 

Fesrvary 3, 1919. 
Mr. L. H. Reep, 
8315 West Ninety-seventh Strect, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sin: Your Congressman, Hon. WinutAmM Gorpon, has re- 
quested that you be given information regarding the improve- 
ment of clay soils. I regret that we have no publication deal- 
ing specifically with this subject, but in a general way I may 
say that while in many cases clay soils are extremely difficult 
to till and require more artificial drainage lines to the given 
area than the loams and sandy loams, they are among the most 
productive soils in the world when properly and intelligently 
handled. Clay soils are usually improved by the introduction 
into them of an abundance of organic matter, applied either in 
the form of stable manure or as green crops turned under. 
Such legumes as clover, field peas, vetch, or even rye, are used 
for green manuring. The application of 400. or 500 pounds of 
slaked burned lime to the acre is of advantage in connection 
with the plowing down of green matter, operating to hasten 
decomposition and at the same time to correct the acidity of the 
soil due to the effect of the green matter, When the soil is 
known to be previously acid, a ton of lime to the acre wil! in 
general not be too much, The presence of the vegetable matter 
not only furnishes plant food but serves to break up the dense 
structure of the soil and make it more loamy and porous 

Unless there is sufficient slope to the land to provide for ade- 
quate surface drainage it is especially essential that tile drains 
or open ditches be installed, as otherwise the subsoil soon be- 
comes water-logged on account of the slowness with which the 
excess of water escapes through the relatively dense, impervious 
material. Even moderate rolling land oftentimes is benefited by 
tile drainage. 

In the tillage of clay land the plowing should be fairly deep 
or the subsoil plow should be used to break up the deeper soil 
and subsoil material. The depth of plowing should not be 
increased more than about an inch at any one time, however, 
as raw subsoil is unfitted to sustain plant life. It requires to be 
weathered and mixed with organic matter and the necessary 
bacterial organisms allowed to develop before a normal state 
of fertility can be said to @xist. Considerable care must be 
exercised in the tillage of clay soils so that they will work up 
in a fairly mellow condition without the formation of too many 
intractable clods. They should be worked when in a state of 
moisture between that when the material is wet enough 
greasy in character and so dry as to resist the pulverizing 
action of farm tools. The range in point of time when clay soils 
can be successfully worked is much narrower than in the case 
of loams and lighter textured soils. 

Clay soils are most successfully used for the production of 
small grains, as wheat and barley, and for such hay grasses as 
timothy and red top. Among truck crops cabbage does weil on 
heavy soils. 

Very truly, yours, 


to be 


Chief of Burcau, 
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or 


JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MABBSBACHUSBETTS, 


ION. 


In tre House or Rerresenratives, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1919. 


Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks In the Recorp, I desire to print a description written 
by my colleague, Hon. Wrut1aAm H. Carrer, of the journey to 
irance and the battle fields of the war, from which he returned 
na fortnight ago. I believe that his observations and conclusions 
are most valuable and will be of great interest not only to the 
membership of this House but to the general public. They rep- 
resent the views of one who had exceptional opportunities, and 
who brought to the opportunities the trained powers of a skilled 
observer, 

Tair or How. Wietiam H. Carrer, of MASSACHUSETTS, 
[Principal points; Arrival of President Wilson at Paris; visit to the 

Twenty-sixth Division; visit to home of Joan of Arc; visit to St. 

Mihiel and Selichprey; visit to Verdun; trips around Paris; visit 

to Tours; salvage plant, Gieves, and aviation center; visit to Bor- 

deaux, docks, warehouses, hoapttals; visit to the embarkation camp 
at Bordeaux. ] 

In order to gain some ‘first-hand information regarding the 
tremendous projects of the American Expeditionary Forces, I 
made the trip to France, I found upon my arrival that it was 
n physical impossibility to visit all of the activities of our 
Government abroad, and for that reason it was necessary for 
me to limit my trip to some of the largest projects. I was 
especially interested in going over the ground where the Twenty- 
sixth Division had fought. This division, made up of the Na- 
tional Guard from New England, of whieh hundreds of boys 
came from my own congressional distriet, has more than up- 
held the traditions of that section of the country. One of the 
highest tributes that can be paid this division is that the Ger- 
inans considered it one of the two best divisions that it fought 
ngainst, and the French have announced that it is one of our 
four best divisions in France, This was the first complete 
division to arrive in France, 

I was accompanied on my trip after my arrival in Paris by 
my former secretary in Washington, Jack 8. Connolly, a mem- 
ber of the ''wenty-sixth Division, who volunteered and served 
with that divisien at St. Mihiel and Verdun, but who at the 
end of the war was sent to Bordeaux to do some special work 
for the War Department. 

I was in Paris the day that President Wilson arrived and 
witnessed the welcome that was given him. Barly in the morn- 
ing the crowds began to gather in the city. A holiday had been 
proclaimed all over France, and everywhere the American flags 
were mingled with the tricolor of France, and huge signs of “ Vive 
Wilson” were erected in all sections of the city. Swarms of 
Americans filled the boulevards and mingled with their brethren 
of the allied countries, 

It is very hard to estimate the number of visitors who 
thronged into Paris to witness the President's arrival, They 
were gathered by tens of thousands along the streets leading 
from the station to his hotel. Groups of men and boys even 
climbed trees in order to get a view of our Chief Magistrate, 
nud in windows along the route every available inch of space 
was taken up. From the moment the President's train arrived 
until he reached his hotel there was a continued firing of salutes 
from the big guns, Small American flags were worn on the 
coats of everybody. 

One significant sight was at the Place de la Coneorde, where 
the captured cannon had been placed. Young girls climbed on 
these guns, and waving American flags presented a scene not to 
be forgotten. As the President passed the crowd cheered and 
waved handkerchiefs and banners, Whistles were blown, bands 
played, and the President was given a weleome by the French 
people as only Paris can give. . 

Aili day long the people celebrated and enjoyed themselves. 
Probably the most interesting to. an American were the sights 
on the boulevards that evening. Thousands of men, women, 
and children thronged the streets. Games were played, and the 
faverite stunt seemed to be for the women to kiss all Americans, 
They insisted on kissing them twice, once on each cheek. A 
staid old American colonel seemed to resent a number of french 
girls stopping him, and he was immediately pounced upon by 20 
young ladies, and before he was through he was properly kissed. 
Scenes of this sort were common that night. Cannon were 
taken from the Concorde and pulled through the boulevards 
by the soldiers. On each gun were probably a half dozen pretty 
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girls singing and shouting and waving banners. Every time a 
taxicab came in sight the crowd gathered around and insisted 
upon rocking it until the occupants were given a good shaking 
up or were forced to walk. 

One of the things that I noticed especially was that, unlike 
the celebrations in our own country, our American men and 
officers behaved themselves and there was no drunkenness. 
Our soldiers have been permitted to buy light wines and beers 
during certain hours of the day in France, and it is an estab- 
lished fact that they have not taken advantage of this privilege, 

The French celebrations are somewhat different from our 
own, in that they have no bands of music to keep cheering 
them up, but everyone enters Into the carnival spirit of the 
occasion, 

WITH THE BOYS OF THER TWENTY-SIXTH, 

I left Paris the next day by train, and after a five-hour trip 
arrived at Chaumont, the headquarters of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forees. After spending a few hours in this city we 
started for Montrony-le-Rol, the headquarters of the Twenty-sixth 
Division, After considerable difficulty we loeated the division 
headquarters about dark and made arrangements for our visit 
the next day. We metored to Neufehatenu, where we spent the 
night at the visitors’ house. Neufchateau and vicinity was the 
training area of the Twenty-sixth Division when it arrived in 
France in September, 1917, and is well known to every member 
of the Yankee division, 

The next morning we started early for the headquarters of 
the Twenty-sixth and arrived shortly before 11 o'clock. We 
visited the headquarters and had a very pleasant ehat with 
Col. Stevens, the adjutant. We also met Chaplain O'Connor, 
2s well as a number of the boys. Gen. Hale, the commanding 
general, was out, as was Col. Major, the chief of staff. We 
went down and visited the boys at the headquarters troops. 
They were commanded by Lieut. Mandell, of Boston, and I 
found a large number of old Battery A boys. We met Sergt. 
Thomas Daly, of Dorchester, the top sergeant, Sergt. Ronald 
Hersig, and many of the boys. 

The men were situated in a valley, and the weather condl- 
tions were very bad. The mud was over one’s ankles, and it 
rained very hard during my visit. The boys appeared to be 
in good spirits, but every single one wants to get back, now 
that the war is over. They all spoke very highly of Gen. 
Hdwards, as well as Cols. Logan and Sherburne, In many of 
the barracks that I visited I found Gen. Bdwards’s pictures, as 
well as quotations from the Boston papers containing his 
speech in which he outlined the history of the division. 

The boys are required to drill about four hours a day now 
that_the armistice is signed. This they seemed to think was 
rather hard, on account of the weather, and especially after 
what they have been through. , 

I drove out to Aquiville and there met the old Company C 
boys from Newton. They all were anxious to learn the news 
from back home, and they gave me a real welcome. I was in- 
vited to speak to the company but had to proceed on to Forcey, 
where I met the Company L boys from Natick. I found Corpl. 
Hall, the company clerk, and In a few minutes he gathered 
nbout 40 boys from my district, to whom I made two short 
speeches, one inside the company office and another outside. 
They then produced a number of interesting souvenirs which 
they had captured from the Germans and showed them to me 
with mueh pride. We talked for nearly am hour, and at the 
finish they gave me three rousing cheers and sald that they 
would see me on Main Street, Natick, very soon, They are all 
anxious to get back home, 

I motored back to the headquarters troop, where I had dinner 
with the boys. I find that this outfit probably has the best 
“eats” in the division. They feed about 500 men at each meal, 
and the cooks certainly do themselves proud in the manner in 
which they prepare their food. 

I found that there was considerable sickness among the boys, 
caused by the cold weather, but this, I found, was only natural 
under the elimatie conditions, 

I motored back to Neufchateau, where I spent the night. The 
next morning I started out to visit the Artillery organization, 
but found that they were moving. However, I located the head- 
quarters of the One hundred and first and met Capt. Needham 
and some of the other company officers. For miles along the 
roads I passed the boys marching to trains on their way to join 
the rest. of the division in the area that has been selected for 
them near Montrony-le-Rol. 

I met quite a few of the boys from the One hundred and sec- 
ond. I also met small groups of boys from the One hundred and 
third and had a very pleasant chat with Capt. Franklin B. 
Allen, the personne! officer of that organization, The boys were 
very much excited over the fact that President Wilson had 














promised to eat his dinner on Christmas Day with the Twenty 
gixth; and, of course, this made them all happy. ‘To be selected 
ps the division to entertain the Commander in Chief was a great 
tribute to this organization, 

I found upon my visit that the Twenty-sixth Division is neted 
throughout France for its wonderful work. Nverywhere one 
goes one hears of the werk done by these boys, the bravest and 
gamest lot of men that ever represented any division. The 
Irrench ave high in their praise for the Twenty-sixth. 

1 was able to gather some dnteresting statistics regarding this 
organization. 1 find that in all they captured 3,149 men and 
officers and more than 200 pieces of artitiery. The losses in this 
division were especially heavy. ‘The total casualties amount to 
11,055 men up to December 9, Of this number we lost 100 officers 
and 3,624 men wounded seriously, 78 officers and 1,682 men killed 
outright, and 111 officers and 2,708 men wounded slightly. We 
had 118 officers and 8,250 men gassed and 10 officers and 273 
men missing in action. We also lost 9 officers and 127 men by 
being taken prisoners by the Germans. During the Ohateau- 
‘Thierry drive the ‘wenty-sixth Division advanced 174 kilo- 
meters. At the St. Mihlel aalient the division advanced 14 
kilometers and at the Verdun sector advanced nearly 6 kilo- 
meters, 

That night I spent at Neufchateau, and early the next morn- 
ing | ieft fer St. Mihiel. About 6 kilometers from Neufchateau 
we stepped at Domremy, the birthplace of Jeanne d’Arc. This 
is a little collection of houses, many tumbled down. The village 
is situated on the banks of the river Meuse, and in peace thme 
had only about 300 inhabitants and at present far less, Dom- 
remy has been visited by thousands of our American boys. 
When one enters the village they usually proceed to the little 
church where on the stained-glass windows they can read the 
history of the little French maid from the time that she received 
the inspiration as a shepherdess on the bills beyond until she 
was burned at the stake in Roven. The little home where she 
was born in 14172 is still standing. There is a white statue of 
her that wae sent from Kngland in the front yard. One is per 
mitted te enter the house and is shown into the little room with 
its double windews which was used by the maid. On the second 
floor is a collection of arms, pictures, and so forth, pertaining 
to the maid. Interesting as this is, there is, back in the hills, 
hutlit om the very spot where she used to herd the cattle and 
hear the mysterious volces calling to her, the Bnasilisque crypt, 
built in her memory. Here are many beautiful statues and ban 
ners recalling the work of this young gir, 

{ continued on until I came to St. Mihlel, a city in peace times 
which boasted ef 10,000 inhabitants and situated on the right 
bank ef the River Meuse. Here 1 had my first leok at a de- 
stroved city. Practically every building in this city has been de- 
stroyed as the result of the great offensive drive of the allied 
troops in September which resulted so victoriously for us and 
which was one of the critical battles of the war, Riding along 
the road we could see the remains of both the German and allied 
trenches. Seme of these trenches have been bullt four years, 
while others were just made last summer. 

I have seen no end of dugouts and cottages that had been 
built by the Germans just north of St. Mihiel. They had be- 
Heved that they were going to stay in these houses all winter, 
and did not expect to be moved. The houses had been bullt of 
boards, covered ever with tar paper, and many of the rooms 
were prettily decorated with the latest wall paper, Wleetric 
lights had been installed, as well as up-to-date sanitary fixtures, 
Comfortable bunks had been erected, on which the Americans 
slept with much pleasure when the Germans were driven out. 
Around the houses amall gardens had been built, and in one 
place T saw what was left of n German beer garden and bowl- 
ing alley. ‘Through the fields I saw miles and miles of barbed- 
wire entanglements. The difference between the German barbed 
wire and the French or Amertean is that the Germans used 
spiked iron stakes, while the French usually used wooden stakes, 
except when it was necessary to drive the stakes in a hurry. 

It is amusing to see some of the signs while driving along. 
Many of the signs had been erected by the Germans, while others 
had been erected by the French and many more by our own men. 
Piles of wood and painted cloth, which had been used as camou- 
flage, are seen tying along the ground for miles, Many of the 
crossroads had screens, made by the Germans, of bamtbhoo and 
poultry netting, woven with strips of canvas. 

Just outside the city of St. Mihiel I visited a German ceme- 
tery. Here, much to my great surprise, I found very handsome 
tombstones which had been erected by the Germans, who be- 
lieved that St. Mihiel would always belong to the Germans and 
little thought of being driven back from this city. Wor this 
reason they made the tombstones on a very elaborate scale. 
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Many of them were carved out of rock and contained interesting 


inscriptions, On nearly every tombstone was na 
iron cross carved in the rock, 1 found i 
in which apparently had been burted some poorer soldiers, only 
mall markers, Each of these markers had contained an iron 
cross, but these have been entirely carried away as souvenirs 
by the Americans when they came through last September 
The graves had been very carefully taken enre of, and tlowers 
had been planted. Some of the tombstones were built of rock 
containing phosphorus, and at night they Ht up brightly 

There are practically no inhabitants now living in the city of 
St. Mihlel. Just beyond that city L stopped at Troyan, formerly 
the division headquarters of the Twenty-sixth Division. 1 vi 
ited the little French cemetery containing about 100 graves of 
our boys. Hach American grave ts carefully marked, and most 
of them were covered with tlowers 
much pride in taking good care of the graves of American boys 
In looking over the names I found the name of Capt. Joseph 
McConnell, of the One hundred and first, the brave captain of 
company, Who lost his life in August. 

A few wiles beyond, in the weods, I visited some of the town 
nnd woods where the ‘Twenty-sixth went through. Here, on 
the 26th of September, the Twenty-sixth made an axssnult on 
the Hindenburg Nne, which was directly in front of them. The 
nssault was so successful that ft took five divisions of boches 
to stop the division, as they believed that the Twenty-sixth in 
tended to break through and tuke Metz, which was to the right 
From here I drove to Selcheprey. I passed through Ramechetle, 
which had been the headquarters of the One hundred and 
first, and saw the remains of the cellar of the church where 
Col, Legan and Chaplain O'Connor were forced to hide for tive 
hours. 1 stood in the little square of Seicheprey where the 
boys from the Twenty-sixth stood and fought against the Ger 
mans and made such a gallant stand. Although we lost a num 
ber of men and had more than a hundred taken prisoners, ft 
was at this little town that the Germans first got their idea of 
how a Yankee could fight. The boche had been punished se 
verely in this scrap. 

The next day I went to Verdwn, probably the best-known 
fortress of Kurope, and one which for four years had been at 
tacked constantly by the Germans. This city is situated among 
high hills and ite bulldings have been practically all destroyed 
as the result of the continued shelling. One of the most inter 
esting parts of this city is its immense citadel, which tn built 
underground. There are accommodations for more than 60,000 
soldiers in this wnderground citadel, During the recent fight 
ing the Twenty-#ixth Division headquarters were located here 
Fiuge underground passages, wide enough for men in columne 
of four to march, extend for nbout 18 miles under the city. 
Throwgheut the fertress are ttle holes just large enough to 
contain the muzzle ef a French TT-millimeter gun. There 
also emplacements for hundreds of machine guns, Kallronds 
run up to the fort, and in this manner the urnmunition and 
supplies are brought up. This fortress was surrendered to the 
Germans in 1870 but later retaken by the French 

North of Verdun I saw a part of the huge forests which had 
been swept dean by the gunfire, As far os the- naked 
could see everything has been swept down. Villages had been 
destroyed, until not a singte wall remnined more than % feet 
nbove the ground, Huge trees had been swept away, and 
there was hardly a foot of the ground that had not been at ene 
time a shell hole. 1 saw the barbed-wire entanglements that 
our men had to go through, as well as the trenches on the akle 
of the road, Fer mites this was a waste of land, and words can 
not give one a real iden of the damage done. 

I went into Fort Vieux, which the Germans had captured 
in 1916 and had eceuplied for about six months. Here I found 
only about a dozen soldiers recovering from the four hard 
years of war. Out beyond the fort were two other forts, and 
here our boys were fighting as bard as at any time during the 
war when the armistice was signed on November 11 

I saw thousands of graves, many of them being American, 
on the aide of the road. Wach one had tts little cross, contain 
ing the name and organization of the man. Here lay buried 


replica of the 
one end of the cemetery 


rhe French people take 


ever 


thousands of our boys, many of thems im freshly tuade graves, 
having made the supreme sacrifice during the last few works of 
the war, 

It ia very hard fer one to give an iden of the look of the 
front at thie particwlar place. Io northern France alone i 


has been estimated that more than 250,000 buildings have been 


destroyed nil that more than 250000 acres of land have heen 
made useless: this is besides the buge forests which have been 
destroyed, a4 well as the bridges, roads, viaducts, and #o forth, 
Im the city of Rheims alone 12,000 homes out of 14,000 tn the 
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city have been destroyed. Never will I forget the sight that I 
saw Verdun, and then I realized what it must have 
been like to our boys, 

An idea of the losses of the French was recently made by 
the French Government, Regarding farming implements, it 
was found “that to replace the losses they would need about 
61,000 side-hill plows, 33,000 other plows, 56,000 cultivators, 
30,000 mowing machines, 115,000 farm wagons, 28,000 harrows, 
50,000 rollers, 18,000 hoes, 36,000 seed drills, 13,000 fertilizers, 
16,000 beet extractors, 21,000 winnowing machines, 18,000 
horse rakes, 32,000 reapers and binders, 53,000 root cutters,” 
and so forth. 

With regard to the cattle lost, it is very hard to get at 
the exact figures, but in 10 Departments in 1913 there were 
607,000 horses, whereas in 1915 there were only 242,000, or a 
loss of 60 per cent. Of cattle of all kinds there was a loss of 
850,006, or 55 per cent; of pigs there was a loss of 380,000, or 
about 55 per cent, 

The loss In wheat amounts to about 1,300,000 acres, 
loss in hay amounts to about 850,000 acres, 

The total damage to the soil, to live stock, to crops, to for- 
ests, tools, and so forth, is estimated at $2,000,000,000, 

Before the war France used 59,407,000 tons of coal a year, 
with an addition of 9,166,000 tons more in coke equivalent. Of 
this, France produced about 40,844,000 tons and 5,357,000 tons 
of coke equivalent, the rest coming from abroad. Of this 
amount, 27,398,000 tons of coal came from the Valenciennes 
Basin, In all, something over 70 per cent of the total coal 
supply of France came from the invaded regions, and very 
much the best quality of coal at that. About 140,000 men were 
employed in those mines in the inyaded regions out of 208,208 
coal miners for all of France. This means, with their families, 
three-quarters of a million people were largely dependent on the 
coal mines. Over $200,000,000 of machinery has probably been 
destroyed. 

Before the war the total production of iron ore in France 
was about 21,918,000 tons, of which 19,639,000 tons caine from 
the Briey and Longwy Basins, in the Meurthe-et-Moselle ; that 
is, 90 per cent of the total, of which 16,500,000 tons was in the 
hands of the Germans. The miners who were employed in 
these invaded mines, with their families, represented at least 
150,000 people out of employment. It is interesting to know 
that just before the war the total of iron production of the 
Germans was 35,941,000 tons. In the United States it was 
68,000,000 tons. Over half a billion dollars worth of machinery 
has been destroyed, including that of steel and iron mills. 

The textile industry consisted before the war of about 
7,530,000 cotton spindles throughout France, of which 4,500,000 
were in the region invaded by Germany, and of which almost 
all were either destroyed or carried back into Germany and 
France. Out of 2,365,000 wool spindles, 2,000,000 were in the 
invaded districts. Out of 550,000 linen spindles, 500,000 were 
in the invaded regions and destroyed or removed. The same is 
true of looms, of which there were 140,000 in France, and over 
81,000 of these were in the invaded districts. Over $120,000,000 
of machinery has been destroyed. 

Out of 210 sugar refineries in France, 140 have been de- 
stroyed by the Germans. Out of 8,000 brush factories, 2,000 
have already been destroyed, Over $25,000 of machinery has 
been destroyed, 

Electric power stations totaling 300,000 kilowatts have been 
destroyed, with an equipment loss of $50,000,000, 

Breweries have had over $25,000,000 of machinery destroyed. 

in machine shops $100,000,000 of machinery has been de- 
stroyed. In foundries, and so forth, $60,000,000 of machinery 
is gone. 

None of these damages include land or buildings. Further- 
more, almost all of this machinery costs three times as much 
to replace to-day, so that it can safely be said that $4,000,000,000 
worth of machinery will be needed to replace that destroyed or 
carried away. This includes the stock and raw materials dam- 
aged and damage done to the mines. 

Before the war France manufactured 8,000,000 tons of ce- 
ment a year. In February, 1918, she was manufacturing only 
400,000 tons, which amount has since increased and later dimin- 
ished through the difficulty of securing coal; a good proportion 
of this was in the invaded Departments. 

I returned to Paris and then motored out to Chateau-Thierry, 
which is about 45 miles away, and which is the point where the 
Germans were stopped last July in their advance toward Paris. 
I went into the Belleau Woods, where the marines had their 
terrific fight in whieh they lost so many men. I went over on 
the Soissons road, which the Twenty-sixth Division cut off from 
the Germans, and visited the railroad station in the center. of 
the town, where the German machine guns were hidden, which 


north of 
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caused so much destruction to our men. The casualties of the 
Twenty-sixth at this point were more than 4,100 men.. I saw 
Hill 190, which the Twenty-sixth captured, and also went into 
the woods and gained an idea of the ground through which our 
boys had to advance. The Twenty-sixth Division made history 
at Chateau-Thierry and won the admiration of the French gen- 
erals who had an opportunity to observe their work. 

About 5 miles north of Chateau-Thierry I visited Bois de 
Chatelet, where one of the. German big Berthas was located. 
The gun location was in the weeds and there was a railroad spur 
track running in from the main road. The gun itself has been 
taken back by the Germans, but the foundation remains, This 
is one of the guns which bombarded Paris, about 50 miles away, 
The gun carriage was about 44 feet in width and the ball bear- 
ings on which the pit turned were as big as one’s head. ‘The 
pit was more than 30 feet in depth, and there was a solid con- 
crete wall 6 feet in height. In the woods adjoining were the 
dugouts which had been used by the German officers and the 
men. With the aid of a wrench borrowed from the chauffeur 
I managed to unscrew several of the nuts from the base of the 
gun, which I have with me. I passed hundreds of little graves 
near here, many of which were American. 

I returned to Paris and then went to visit the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club. These rooms have 
been donated by Mrs. Louis Frothingham and are on the second 
floor of the Hotel Lotti, They are most attractive, and here one 
finds all of the late papers from the various Massachusetts 
cities. A large phonograph, with a number of late records, fur 
nished amusement for the boys. The work of this department is 
most interesting. It is under the direction of Dr. Marten Price, 
of Boston, who is assisted by Charles K, Crane, a nephew of 
former Senator Winthrop Murray Crane, of Dalton. I found 
several women making tea and sandwiches for the boys, and 
they sure were a happy lot. I found that this bureau furnishes 
relatives and friends with information concerning the soldiers 
and sailors. Hundreds of requests are answered concerning 
missing boys and this organization is doing most valuable work. 
Tt takes good care of the Massachusetts boys. Mr. Orane has 
done much valuable work and has donated his automobile for 
the benefit of the organization. Four women spend much time 
going around to the hospitals in Paris and caring for the wanis 
of Massachusetts boys. A number of secretaries are employed 
and this small expense is borne by the State. 

I also inspected the headquarters of the American Red Cross 
in Paris and met many of the Washington newspaper men why 
had accompanied President Wilson and who were to cover the 
peace conference, Christmas afternoon I had dinner with Con- 
gressman ALVvAN T. Funcer, of Massachusetts, and spent a de 
lightful two hours with S. 8. McClure, the publisher of McClure’s 
Magazine, 

After my visit to Paris I went to Tours, the headquarters of 
the services of supply. The achievements of the business end of 
the war has no parallel in the history of the world, and what 
has been done for the American Army in such a short time is 
marvelous. Docks were put up in record time; warehouses, the 
largest the world has ever known, were built by our engineers ; 
railroads were built and hospitals were put up. Cities were built 
practically overnight in what was previously a French swamp. 
Cities complete, with their own theaters, fire departments, 
streets, stores, water supply, rallroad terminals, and so, forth, 
were erected, 

One of the most gigantic tasks of the war was to prepare and 
handle the supplies for the men. With our limited tonnage and 
the fighting more than 3,000 miles away from our own shores 
the organization which completed this work has done marvels. 
You will remember that not only did we have to feed and clothe 
our own men and supply them with ammunition, but we also 
did a great deal to help feed the allied armies, When the big 
flood of American soldiers began to arrive in France it was nec- 
essary to find places for them to disembark. Our engineers set 
to work, dredged harbors, built huge dams, startled the French 
engineers, and have erected docks and warehouses that stand 
to-day as memorials to the work of the American engineer. 
Then, again, was the mighty task of moving the mountain of sup- 
plies to the men at the front. Railroads were built and Ameri- 
can freight cars and engines were assembled. At one plant alone 
more than 15,000 American freight cars have been assembled. 

The headquarters of all this work is at Tours, and the com- 
manding general of the service of supplies is Maj. Gen. James 
G, Harbord. He is very ably assisted by Brig. Gen. William D. 
O'Connor as chief of staff. Through their courtesy I was able 
to visit some of the larger projects of the service of supplies. 

SALVAGE, 

The Quartermaster Corps has created many reforms in France 

which were unheard of in the United States. It has adopted 











from the English and French Armies the system of saving, and 
it has practically eliminated all waste. This has been done by 
the creation of the salvage service and has already resulted in 
the saving of millions of dellars to the Government. Salvage 
crews follow the men at the front and pick up everything that 
has been cast off. Battered field ranges, old tin pans, and all 
articles of metal are picked up and shipped back to the nearest 
salvage plant. Even the horseshoe nails are picked up, straight- 
ened out, and reissued. Clothing is the biggest article that is 
salvaged, and shoes are another important item, A statement 
was made that in France everything is picked up that has been 
discarded except cigarette butts and put through salvage. Now, 
owing to the shortage of cigarettes, the little French boys go 
along and pick up the butts, so there is no waste at all, 

Salvage plants have been established in various sections of 
the service of supplies. The largest of these plants is at Tours 
and is known as the American Salvage Depot No. 8 A trip 
through this plant is most interesting. The main building has 
a floor space of 100,000 square feet, with conerete floors and rail- 
road tracks running through at several points, In addition to 
this building there is a smaller building containing 40,000 square 
feet. Besides these two buildings there are three smaller build- 
ings 9,000 square feet each, the metal department bullding con- 
taining 25,000 square feet, as well as several other small bulld- 
ings that are used as warehouses, and so forth. 

Actual salvage started in January, 1918, and at that time there 
were 12 men and 5 oflicers working at the plant. To-day there 
are 5,300 French female civilians, 730 male I’reneh civilians, 745 
enlisted men, and 26 officers. 

The laundry, which is one of the largest In France, turns out 
about 75,000 pieces per day. This production includes woolen 
breeches, biouses, shirts, underwear, socks, bed sacks, shoes, 
rubber boots, blankets, and other goods. A woolen blouse first 
goes through a sterilizer which kills all vermin and eggs. It Is 
then washed in warm water and soap, and then dried with 
warm air, The cotton garments are not sterilized but are bolled 
in washing machines. After this process the garments are ready 
to be repaired. Boots and shoes are washed with a weak solu- 
tion of cresol and water, ° 

CLOTHING, 

The dally output of clothing is made up approximately of 
25,000 garments of underwear, 10,000 olive-drab woolen breeches 
or blouses, and 5,000 blankets. Besides this, the salvage serv- 
ice utilizes every bit of material. Wor example, a pair of shoes 
are too old to repair, A part of the leather is used for repairing 
purposes, and what is left is made into shoe laces by a special 
machine for this purpose, Old campaign hats that can not be 
repaired are made inte hospital slippers, and so forth. 

After the garments come from the laundry they are in- 
spected and marked for repair. From here they are sent to 
the various sections where the repairing is done. The room 
where this work is done resembles an immense factory in the 
United States. Hundreds of the latest sewing machines are 
being operated by French women repairing the old garments, 
Buttons were sewed on by machinery, and when it is not practl- 
cable to do this work by machinery it Is done by hand. Gar- 
ments are then inspected, sized, and pressed, and are then ready 
for shipment to the troops. The goods are arranged in three 
classes, according to quality. Olass A goods are reissued to 
the troops at the front, class B goods are reissued to depot 
troops and labor battalions, and class © goods ure dyed green 
and are used by the German prisoners of war. 

Sons, 

Next in importance to clothing comes shoes, The total pro- 
duction is about 3,500 pairs of shoes a day. Shoes are first 
paired for length and width, as well as character. They are 
then washed and dried and repaired thoroughly. Two types 
of repairs are made, one for hospital attendants and patients, 
without hobnails, and the others for the boys at the front, con- 
taining hobnails. ‘ Latest shoe-repair machinery has been tfn- 
stalled in this plant. A large rubber goods repair section has 
recently been started. This department handles rubber boots 
and arcties, slickers, ponchos, and shelter halves. It produces 
about 3,500 garments and 850 pairs of boots dally. This pro- 
duction is expected to be increased, as recently a large number 
of vuleanizing machines were installed, which will replace the 
old method of drying and repatching. 

HARNESS AND LEATHER, 


This branch repairs chiefly harness and saddles, The articles 
are first serubbed with soap, a disinfecting agent, and are then 
repaired and oiled. 

METAL BRANCH. 

The metal department is located about a mile and a half 

from the main depot. Here are found all sorts of metal articles, 
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During the 


from a German helmet down to a horseshoe nail. 
month of August the value of production at this plant was 
$3,246,588, and the total cost of this produgtion was $331,885 
The number of pleces salvaged in each of the large departments 
was: Clothing, 1,154,279; metal, 15,489; canvas and webbing, 
172,924; harness and leather, 14,208; shoes, 110,958: rubber 
goods, 77,638; the number of pieces sterilized and washed by the 
laundry was 1,655,706. Not only does the salvage service make a 
saving of nearly $100,000 a day at this one depot alone to the 
Government, but It also saves a lurge volume of transport. 

One of the most Interesting as well as gigantic projects 
that I visited on my trip was the reneral intermedtate storage 
depot at Gievres, 48 miles from ‘Tours. It- was orletnally 
planned that this project should carry supplies of all kinds on 
hand for a million men a month, but it long ago greatly exceeded 
this empacity. The length of this project from its extremity ts 
about 7 miles and is 19 miles in width. It is of diamond shape 
and the area ts divided into five sections of warchouses, In gen 
eral the warehouses are 50 by 500 feet, built In three tndivicdual 
buildings in a line. The bulldings are built parallel to each 
other in order to greatly facilitate the loading and discharging 
of supplies. There are at present 185 warehouses, covering a 
space of 5,000,000 square feet, and the open storage space, which 
is used for storing property not affected by the weather, of 
10,000,000 square feet. 

The supplies on hand include engineer and chemical warfure, 
gasoline and oil, quartermaster, medical, ordnance, Signal Corps, 
Red Cross, Young Men's Christian Association, each in a respec 
tive part of the project, The engineer depot includes many 
branches, [t has large metal and wood machine shops and 
foundries for brass and fron. 

The regulating office is in constant communication with the 
front line, This depot supplies troops from Dunkirk to Italy, 
and telegraph and telephone requests come into this depot for 
supplies of clothing and food at all hours, 

At the gasoline and oll depot four huge tanks have been 
erected, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons. There are hundreds 
of small tanks for use by individual organizations that are as 
sembled at this park, 

A huge remount station for supplying horses and mules to the 
troops in the front line is established at Gievres and at times 
the number of animals vary from 4,000 to 10,000. A large 
veterinary hospital is in operation to take care of these animals, 
as well as the sick animals that are shipped back from the front. 

A trip through these huge yards ts most interesting, Ono 
sees 1,000 steel buildings, piled up in separate parts, all rendy to 
be shipped to any desired point, All kinds of road machinery, 
as well as road-repairing machinery, such as tractors, sweepers, 
and so forth, take up considerable ground. At the engineering 
depot huge piles of hardware and machinery are found, and one 
can see five large cranes unloading this material. 

At the Signal Corps depot one sees piles of telegraph and tele- 
phone poles as well as thousands of miles of wire. 

Next to the Signal Corps depot is the Young Men's Christian 
Association warehouses, Here are three large warehouses full 
of Young Men's Christian Association supplics, as this ts the 
general depot for the Young Men's Christlan Association, and 
shipments are made from here to the entire froft. Next to 
the Young Men's Christian Association warchouses is the Red 
Oross depot, which is the tast depot that has been established 
here. It is now receiving a large quantity of supplies from 
various places, and is already filling the wants of the Army all 
over Irance, 

Passing on, we come to the medical supply depot, with its 
some 20 or more warehouses, Here we find piles of Army 
ranges, beds, and all kinds of medical supplies, too numerous 
to mention. Passing through the medical supply depot, we come 
to the main Tours-Nevers road. ‘Turning to our left we 
observe the ordnance depot. At this depot all classes of ord 
nance are carried, excepting heavy artillery and heavy artil 
lery ammunition. Next we come to a prison camp for American 
prisoners, 

’ Crossing the track, we observe the large animal-drawn trans 
portation park, filled with wagons and carts of all kinds and 
descriptions, Looking off to the right we see piles of parts for 
wagons, They are so arranged that a wagon is started aft one 
end by assembling wheels on an axle and passing a little farther 
another pair of wheels on an axle, and when It leaves the Inst 
pile of parts the wagon is completed and rolied over on the load- 
ing platform ready for shipment to the front. 

As we pass on down through the quartermaster section we 
find a grent number of warehouses. Over 100 are in this section 
and used by the Quartermaster’s Department. To our left are 
warehouses filled with baggage sent here from various com 
mands, and from almost every part of France, This baggage is 
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sorted here, classified, and stored subject to the orders of its 
owners, LDassing on through we see piles of rations, rope, 
stoves, and so forth. 

Just as we approach the southern boundary of the project 
again we turn to the right and pass a railroad dump lying 
between two classification yards. Going a short distance we 
again turn to the right and recross the project. Here we find 
a clump of barracks, occupied by men working in this vicinity 
of the plant. To our left we find a corral where the animals 
and wagons used in this section are kept. Passing on through, 
great quantities of soup and other commissary supplies are ob- 
served. 

We now are about to leave the quartermaster warehouses, 
and on looking to the right we observe again the refrigerating 
plant in the distance. Just this side of the refrigerating plant 
we find cars high in the air on top of piles of coal. At this 
point some 200,000 tons of coal is expected to be stored. 

Passing now on through we cross the end of the largest 
classification yards. Here are 20 tracks, forming a group of 
classification tracks. Also to our left we observe the locomo- 
tive repair shops. Looking down in this direction one is struck 
by its great similarity to a big railroad yard in the States-— 
locomotives moving in all directions, steam and smoke rising, 
similar to what would be found in a very busy yard in any part 
of the United States. 

Going out on to the main road and turning to the left, we go 
down nearly to the extreme west of the project and cross back 
again on the project, we come to the main railroad hump. To 
the west are 15 receiving tracks that lead to the hump. The 
hump controls two. classification yards, one of 20 tracks and 
the other of 15 tracks. It is here that cars are switched and 
classified. 

Leaving this part of the plant we go direct to the cold-storage 
plant. The refrigerating part of the cold-storage plant consists 
of one building 970 feet long by 120 feet wide. This building 
has a maximum capacity of 8,000 tons of beef. Crossing the 
tracks, we go through and take a look at the machinery and 
the ice plant, 

Inu entering this part of the building the first thing one finds 
are the big compressors that have come here from Milwaukee, 
Wis. Walking around to the boiler room, one observes the large, 
massive boilers that have come here from Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
then pass through the ice-making plant, where 500 tons of ice 
can be made daily. 

We have now, in a general way, seen 140 miles of American 
railroad track, many machine shops, and the equivalent of 20 
miles of warehouses 50 feet wide, and cars scattered throughout 
the yards. In riding through, one is not impressed with the num- 
ber of these cars in the yards. However, if the cars found in 
the yards in a single day were made up in one train, that train 
would vary from 30 to 40 miles in length, 

On our way back from the camp we stopped at Issoudun. 
This is the Third Aviation Instruction Center and is the largest 
fiving center in the world. This school is an advanced train- 
ing school primarily for the development of chassé or pursuit 
pilots, while facilities are provided for the training of pilots 
for bombardment, artillery observation, and reconnaissance ma- 
chines. The general scheme of the school is devoted to the 
finishing of pilots for the small, swift type of combat planes. 
The course here is admitted by French and English aviators to 
be the stiffest in the allied armies, and it is of such a nature 
that when the individual pilot is graduated from this school to 
the front he can be depended upon to make good. 

The Third Aviation Instruction Center is the finishing school 
for all American pilots who have received preliminary training 
in the States, France, Italy, or England; in fact, every American 
pilot, before finally going to the fighting front, is sent to Issou- 
dun to receive final training. The school maintains a constant 
liaison with the front, and moniteurs are constantly going from 
this school to the front and returning in order that the pupils 
may receive the benefit of the very latest developments in aerial 
warfare. 

Apart from being a finishing school, the Third Aviation In- 
struction Center is really the point in the pilot’s training where 
his future is decided. Here it is determined whether the aviator 
is best suited for pursuit, bombardment, artillery observation, or 
reconnaissance work, or whether he is capable of flying any of 
these types of machines at the front. The disposition of his 
training is finally made here. 

The aviation center is absolutely self-supporting, with its 
own electric-light system, sewers, waterworks, its own railroad, 
its own fire department, repair shops, supply department, ma- 
chine shops, hospitals, target ranges, and so forth, It even 
publishes its own newspaper, which is edited and printed by 
soldiers, While its founders were busy laying out the modern 
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city they did not overlook the streets, sidewalks, and macadam 
roads. 

There are at present 16 independent flying fields at the school, 
and additional fields are in contemplation. Because of the 
existing conditions in France, the school is as nearly self-sup- 
porting as it is possible to be. To make this possible, the aero 
repair department and the machine shops are essential parts 
of the institution, incidentally saving millions of dollars an- 
nually to the United States Government. 

The supply department is virtually a depot supplying all of 
the outlying fields. The depot is divided into seven different 
departments—Nieuport airplane parts, parts for all makes of 
airplanes, motors and motor parts, hardware, instruments, 
clothing, and the gasoline, oil, and grease department. 

There are in use at this field 17 types of Nieuport airplanes. 
To keep these ships in the air it is necessary that a stock of 
approximately 15,000 parts be kept on hand. While at Tours 
I visited the headquarters of the Signal Corps and was shown 
the activities of this department. For practical purposes the 
work of the Signal Corps may be divided into two fields: First, 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of communication 
by telegraph, telephone, and radio, for the control and distri- 
bution of personnel and material of the Army from base ports 
through the zones of the 8. O. S. up to the lines of combat: 
second, communication by every practicable means within and 
between the units of the fighting forces. 


SIGNAL CORPS IN THE 58. 0. 8. 

The first of these requirements made necessary the provisions 
of a network of a line of communication between ports, depots, 
hospitals, aviation centers, and training camps; in short, a com- 
plete system on a large scale connecting all places where units 
or offices of the American Expeditionary Forces may be located. 
This calls for the construction, installation, and operation of 
telegraph, telephone, and radio equipment analogous in every 
way to that necessary in commercial systems like those of the 
United States. 

The facilities which the French could place at the disposal of 
the Signal Corps were very parly found to be inadequate, and 


Signal Corps lines built with American material by Signal 
Corps personnel have been constructed in steadily increasing 
amounts. 

Since the Signal Corps commenced to function on June 24, 


1917, there have been nearly 19,000,000 local telephone calls and 
upward of 1,000,000 long-distance telephone calls handled by its 
services. Since the Signal Corps telegraph system commenced 
to function, on August 9, 1917, there have been handled more 
than 5,500,000 telegraph messages. The long-distance telephone 
and telegraph system constructed by the Signal Corps is entirely 
maintained by Signal Corps personnel. In addition, 4,870 kilo- 
meters of leased wires are also maintained by Signal Corps per- 
sonnel. 

Although the main function of the Signal Corps is the provi- 
sion of communication a large part of its activity in the 8, O. S. 
has to do with its own supplies, In the United States Army 
each service has certain classes of material which it handles 
exclusively. Signal Corps supplies consist of all the imple- 
ments and material for constructing lines of communication, 
including equipment and central stations and telegraph offices, 
as well as all the instruments and apparatus used for signaling 
in combat. Although of less relative importance from the point 
of view of personnel involved it should be said that the Signal 
Corps is charged with meteorological and photographic service 
to the entire Army, and supplies for these activities are also 
under the control of the Signal Corps. 

Signal Corps supplies from America and, to a small extent, 
from England arriving at base ports are sent to supply depots in 
the S. O. S., where they are checked and inspected. From these 
depots they are sent as required to advance depots, where a 
further distribution takes them to Army parks, A special depot 
for photographic supplies is maintained at Paris. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS IN COMBAT, 


The second great field of activity of the Signal Corps is con- 
cerned with the provision of tactical units fully equipped and 
trained in the use of every practicable method of signaling 
promptly and despite enemy interference military Information 
and communications with respect to the preparation for and 
conduct of active military operations at the front, as well as 
for the interception of enemy communications and the location 
of enemy radio stations, whether on the ground or on airplanes. 

The interception of communications and the location of radio 
stations of the enemy is done by specially trained personnel 
working with special apparatus in cooperation with the intelli- 
gence section of the General Staff. By means of these services 
it is possible to learn the enemy's plans in advance and to gain 








and distribution of his units In 


information on the character 
the battle line. 

The provision of all possible means of communication has 
entailed a vast amount of study and instrument development, 
both in the laboratories of the Signal Corps in France and in 


the United States. The conditions of warfare are not those of 
time of peace, and it is an interesting fact that telephone com- 
munication, to mention only one instance, is in a more advanced 
state of development at the front than it is commercially in the 
United States. 

Summary of telephone 
Telephones in operation ; 


and telegraph system. 


(a) Semipermanent Signal Corps syitem............... 9, 268 

b) Combat Signal Corps system .... 3, 064 
(c) On aystems other than Signal C orps but under. t super 

vision of Signal Corps.....-......... divine 685 

mein waih nat a 18, O17 


Tele pnene, exchanges 


(a) Semipermanent Signal Corps system..... 278 
(b) Combat Signal Corps system... nae 123 
Total bj 306 


Wires in Signal | Corps system : 
Kilometers, 


(a) Long-line system 

(1) Wire on pole lines built by Signal Corps 45, 000 

(2) Wire strung by Signal Corps on French pole 
lines 5, 200 

(3) Wire levwed from French and ope rated by Signal 
Corps 82, 800 

(b) Combat lines largely on Signal vee pole ‘lines and 
buried system unter ebihdi 62, 000 
(c) Local lines and cable systems ees as { 
Total ; Sibi asinlek Oo Veiabiotale éé 202, 000 


(About 126,000 miles.) 

TECHNICAL SERVICES, 

In addition toe this general organization for supply, trans 
portation, and signaling in combat, there are maintained in the 
office of the chief signa! officer a number of special administra- 
tive and technical divisions. The supply division has supervi 
sion of the handling, storage, and issue of all Signal Corps 
supplies from the time they reach the base ports until they are 
turned over to the Army parks. ‘The telephone and telegraph 
division supervises construction, maintenance, and operation of 
all telephone and telegraph lines in the services of supply. The 
engineering division makes surveys, prepares plans and esti 
mates, and has technical control of construction of telegraph 
and telephone lines and installations in,the zone of the services 
of supply and advises and assists the zone of the advance with 
respect to construction and Installation in that zone, 

The research and inspection division, the laboratories of 
which are in Paris, is charged with the development of appa 
‘atus to meet any requirements which may be presented and 
makes Inspections at factories and depots, In order that sup 
plies may reach the armies in a condition conforming to standard 
specifications, The radio division has charge of the radio service 
in general throughout the American Expeditionary Forces and 
ilso supervises Signal Corps radio intelligence service. 

The photographic division is charged with the maintenance 
of a file of all negatives taken by the Signal Corps or other 
American services in France and with the keeping of a complete 
photographie record of the war, as well as with a supply of 
moving and still pictures for purposes of public information and 
propaganda. 

The special service division supervises the meteorological serv 
ice, signaling by means of pigeons, and visual signaling, which 
ix done by flags, lamps, and panels, 

Other divisions of the office of the chief signal officer comprise 
the personnel division, which keeps all necessary personnel 
records and prepares travel orders, and so forth. 

From Tours I went to Bordeaux, one of the seacoast cities of 
lrance that has been used to a great extent by the Americans. 


We have been using nine ports for supplies in France: Brest, 
St. Nazaire, Rouen, La Pallice, Rochefort, Bordeaux, Nantes, 
Marseilles, and Havre. The largest docks are at St. Nazaire 


und Bordeaux, and Bordeaux is one of the three cities that has 
been chosen to debark our troops. I first went out to visit 
the Bassens docks. 

Situated on the right bank of the Gironde In the direction of 
the ocean and about 10 kilometers from Bordeaux, these docks 
ure composed of two sections. ‘The first section, constructed 
by the French over a period of 10 years, has a capacity of seven 
berths at present and is about 1,220 meters long. The second 
section is composed of docks built by Army engineers, using 
some civilian labor. It has been completed since March, 1918, 


and this is very remarkable progress, in view of the fact that 
a2 great deal of difficulty had to be overcome because of a large 
amount of marshland, 


Extending along the entire length of 
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this dock are three railroad tracks running 
other, They are at present spanned by 20 traveling cranes 
the most mode rn type, each having a lifting capac ity of 10 tons; 
when fully equipped there will be 40 of these cranes, In most 
cases the supplies are taken from the ships by these cranes and 
loaded directly on the curs. However, instances it is 
necessary to place them in warehouses, which were constructed 
by American engineers, just back of the railroad tra ks. These 
warehouses form an integral part of the general system 
run almost the full length of this section of the dock. The dock 
is now completed and about 1,250 meters in length, having a 
capacity of 10 berths, and will handle 12,000 tons daily \ 
very modern fire apparatus is rendy for instant need. Above 
the fire house is placed a lookout platform, which will be used 
for a systematic control of the arrangement of ships and also 
to announce any outbreak of tire quickly Iwo men will be 
constant duty at this lookout station. A comprehensive 
of the whole project is seen from this platform, Small electric 
tow carts and gasoline tractors are used for the movement of 
small freight and the spotting of cars on the dock, respectively 
The Army engineers have installed a complete electrical systew 


parallel each 


of 


ih some 


una 


on 
view 


by which the docks are lighted, All apparatus, including the 
cranes, is operated by electricity. The electric tow carts ure 
charged on the docks, 

Another set of cranes, composed of units, each with a plat 
form and a boom at each corner, and operated by a steam 
donkey engine on the platform, serves to handle the freight 


which is to be temporarily stored in the warehouses to the reat 

A very comprehensive trackage system has been constructed 
throughout the entire docks by which the loaded cars may be 
easily placed on a track and made into trains, From here the 


trains-——American locomotives and largely American cars, op 
erated by Americans—are taken to the Immense distribution 
warehouse depot at St, Sulpice over American tracks At pre 


ent about 6,000 negro troops with white officers are “used con 
tinuously on these docks In three shifts, No German prisoners 


are used on the docks, A high barbed-wire fence has been 
erected between the docks and the main road to facilitate guard 
ing the project. 
MOTOR RECEPTION PARK AND ASSEMBLING PARK 
Situated about 1.6 kilometers south and east of Bassens Docks 


All automobiles that come into this port are taken directly to 
this park. ‘They are here assembled, equipped, and prepared 
to be conveyed to the advanced distributing parks, About 150 
cars of various types are sent out daily and often as high as a 
thousand cars leave per week, The park Is now operating on a 
very efficient basis and construction is in progress for the neces 


sary buildings so that the work may continue during the rainy 


periods, New standard Liberty motor trucks may be seen here 
in great numbers, 
CAMP ANCONS, 

Situated about 1 kilometer east of the docks, This camp 
particularly interesting from a visitor's point of view on a 
count of the very efficient way and unique methods by which 
the 6,000 hegro troops are taken care of These are the troops 
who perform the labor upon the decks. One of the most in 
teresting features is the feeding of these men. The men pass 
through stiles in single parallel columns and receive the food 


from attendants at the rate of about 125 per minute. A kitchen, 
composed of about two dozen field ranges In a near-by building, 
cooks the food, and it Is carried by the attendants to the men 
who do the serving. Hot food is taken from this kitchen for all 
meals and served to the troops who ure on duty at the docks, 
aT, 
about 25 kilometers northeast of Bordeaux. 
an immense system of warehouses, to which most of the sup 
plies from the docks are taken, over an American railroad. 
This system of warehouses comprises three sections and when 
completed will have about 115 storage buildings, each with 
dimensions of 15.4 meters by 154 meters, making a total covered 
area of 2,583,392 square feet (240,000 square meters) \ or 
derful system of tracks around and between these 
makes it possible to charge or discharge them in the 
of time. About 800 or 900 cars are being loaded or 
daily. 
Bach section is composed of many rows 


SULTICH WANKHMOUSES 


Situated This is 


wirelhotim 
thhinnit tit 
uniou al 
ol 


warehouse { 


in a line and placed diagonally with the sectional «i 
On each side of each line of warehouses are two ti 
The intervening space, 5,700,000 square feet bet i" 
houses, is used for the storage of IKngineer property and other 
material which is not affected by weather condition 

It will be noted that both the warehouses and the Inter 
mediate space can be utilized at the same time from the two 
tracks. The camp is approximately 2 by o kilometers and 
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located adjoining the main Bordeaux-Paris rallroad line. About 
71,000 troops are at present used in this camp, including 1,800 
yerman priseners. These prisoners are formed into companies 
of 450 men each, and 85 class B American troops to guard each 
company. A prison camp of 900 men is located each side of 
the project. All the men, including the prisoners, work 10 
hours a day and receive the best of army rations, including the 
15 per cent additional allowed Inbor troops. The prisoners are 
doing very good work, but usually arrive in a poor state of 
health. From two to three weeks are required to bring them 
to fall efficiency. 

Owing to the size of this project, a unique system of gasoline 
“speeders” has been instituted for supervisional work. My 
observations of the camp were made from one of these “ speed- 
ers.” There is also an American prison camp here for men who 
have been sentenced from three to six months. They are also 
used on this work. 

The project now has about 141 kilometers of railway tracks 
completed, and will be increased to 240 kilometers. Switching 
facilities are arranged for on either end of the project to con- 
nect with the matin line. 

EMBARKATION CAMP. 

The embarkation camp is situated about 5 kilometers north- 
east of Bordeaux. The day after the armistice was signed a 
soldier wrote his best girl: “ For over a year I have had a burn- 
ing ambition to go overseas, and, by gosh, I’ve still got it.” 
Then he and all his fellows sat down and did a little figuring. 
Statistics seemed to prove that a long and sad wait lay before 
him. To make sure, he consulted his company commander and 
had his fears confirmed. 

The company commander forgot that Uncle Sam learns by 
experience. He remembered how long it took to come over. 
He saw visions df trucks drawing up before company bar- 
racks at ports of embarkation not so very long ago loaded with 
shoes and overcoats and breeches and shirts, and, after a hectic 
two hours of sorting and trying, returning two-thirds laden for 
exchange with odd sizes that would not fit anybody. He saw 
company clerks toiling all night long over service records, pas- 
senger lists, and the hundreds of individual papers necessary 
to keep a quartermaster busy and contented. And on that basis 
he knew it would be a long, long time, even should the return 
movement start immediately, before the cow-haunted towns of 
sunny France would fade into memory. 

But Uncle Sam has learned by experience. He has put 
2,000,000 soldiers into France, and in the process he has ac- 
quired knowledge. The hundreds of thousands who passed 
through the replacement camps of St. Aignan-Noyers, of Le 
Mans in Brittany, of Blois, and of Nevers, soon showed him 
that some better methods had to be devised, and in his service 
were men frantically desirous of keeping their names out of 
print who had the sense to devise them. He cut out the trucks 
and got down to business. 

The result was “The Mill.” They tried to get a better name 
for it, but the dictionary did not contain one. For it is a mill, 
Into one end they feed soldiers—dirty and ragged and infested 
from the battle fields—and from the other they turn them out 
cleaned and reequipped and ready for home. Now that the 
soldier’s ambition to go overseas is once more in a way to be 
gratified, he has acquired another. That is the way with ambi- 
tions. Now he wants to greet again his closest friends at home 
and get rid of his closest friends in France. I refer, in the latter 
case, to the cooties, or, in more dignified terms, the lice. 

It is not a pretty animal, nor is it a pretty name, but both 
stick. The cootie has risen to the dignity of official command, 
I believe there is now an officer—iI am not sure he is not a gen- 
eral officer—who rejefces in the proud title of chief delousing offi- 
cer. Why not chief delicing officer I do not know. It was con- 
sidered that the corps under him should be named the military 
delicers, somewhat like the military police, but the other M. D,'s 
objected. At any rate, he has built various combat strongholds, 
such as in the embarkation camp outside of Bordeaux, and there 
he obtains his victories. 

Men going home are cither casuals or organized units. The 
organized units come off the line and are sent into billets in 
villages scattered over a wide area. There they put up their 
own little portable delousing plants and draw their new equip- 
ment and generally tidy themselves up. When they think they 
are ready, they report the fact and are inspected; and if their 
opinion of themselves is correct they are, according to priority 
list, moved to Bmbarkation Camp No, 2, whence they go aboard 
ship. 

The camp fs a collection of typical Ameriean barracks, situ- 
ated in a beautiful country about 4 miles out from Bordeaux. 
It is very complete and comfvrtable. ‘The arrival, armed, it is 
hoped, with his service papes.and travel orders, “blows in” 
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laden with full equipment. He is shoveled into one end of the 
mill, From that moment his destinies are in other hands, Be 
tween long batteries of typewriters he files slowly. His vita! 
statistics are taken. Where he is from, who is his neares! 
relative, to what unit he has belonged, the barracks to whic’, 
he is assigned, and other items of the sort are entered on dupli 
eate cards. From this room he proceeds to another, also ful! 
of clerks, who assign him toe one of the eight great districts 
into which the United States is divided. The idea is to get hin 
into a casual company with comrades from his own section of 
the country. Thus his return heme in an orderly and military 
manner is assured. The casual companies number 150 me 
each and are oflicered by casual officers, also from the sain 
neck of the woods. The information here obtained is collated » 
headquarters. The adjutant has always before him a morn 
ing report showing exactly the number of men and officers on 
hand from any part of America. He also knows that by th: 
time the man leaves that second room his reeerds, all his sery 
ice records, his equipment slips, his allotments, his insuranc., 
his qualification cards, and so forth, are cleared and in orde 

The third room has two long benches, two long tables, and « 
row of ash cans. Hinged sides to the reem make it possible to 
remove the ash cans from the outside. Here the soldier sep. 
rates himself from all his personal belongings. Equipmen: 
and all that dread werd comprehends falls from him, bot) 
ordnance and quartermaster, and he steps into the fourth room 
boasting earthly possession of only a towel and a piece «| 
soap—both newly acquired. The ash can contains all the resi, 
and that spirited «way by unseen hands disappears into unknow 
regions. What eventually becomes of its contents he knows 
not nor greatly cares. As a matter of fact, they are taken 
away and undergo treatment and reclamation. 

And in the fifth room that seldier undergoes his five or six 
hundredth physical examination since entering the Army. Whe 
a medico has nothing élse to do It is his delight to examine you 
physically. Medices have nothing much te do, 

If he is all right the soldier goes on Into still another of the 
innumerable long steamy rooms. If he is all wrong he is 
shunted one side into the yawning infirmary wagon. This roon. 
is full of showers and steam and hot water and the smell o1 
soap, all of which are supposed to be v ry bad for cooties. In 
fact this might be called the chamber : £ horrors for the cooties. 
When they have passed this test they re, if not dead, at leas' 
in an awful fright. 

The cleaned, solitary, but naked oldier next steps into o 
storehouse. Here are arranged neatuy on pigeon-holed shelves 
every last item that a soldier is supposed to own, and arrange | 
according to the exact order in which he wears and carries thein. 
That is, he gets his taps for identification tag and his undershiri 
first, and his ordnance last. Inte the equipping and dressing 
room he comes as he came into the world, and out of it he steps 
a complete American soldier. 

All but his hairewt and shave. A mammoth barber shop of 
50 chairs—count ‘em; 50—still awaits him., He can now go to 
his assigned barracks to await the time when, a suflicient number 
of men from his section having gathered, he is pronounced a 
member of a full-strength casual company and is moved to the 
embarkation camp. From that moment his history is that of 
any soldier belonging to a untt. 

Before the time of sailing perhaps some days or even weeks 
must elapse. He must be held in readiness, not permitted to 
stray. It is dull work. But here comes in those most excellent 
institutions, the Red Cross and the Y. M. ©, A. Both camps arc 
blessed with several huts under exceptionally able management. 
Pianos, phonographs, magazines, letter paper, canteens for the 
assuagement of the soldiers’ strange and perpetual hunger for 
chocolates, chewing gum, and the cheaper brands of cigarettes 
are all there in abundance, and the personal touch also, without 
which these things amount to little. One American woman has, 
by dint of sheer personality and sympathy, so endeared herself 
to the thousands who have come im contact with her, that men 
on leave have actually taken their vacations in Embarkation 
Camp No. 2 instead of amid the white lights in order to renew 
their acquaintance with her. Think it over, it means some- 
thing. 

The best of all—to the friendiess casyal at least—he gets paid. 
All he has to do is to step to the desk. No waiting for the pay 
roll of his old company te be examined. You do not know what 
that means unless you have been there ; but about 2,000,000 of our 
men have been there. 

Even waiting must have an end. There comes a time when 
the Navy says to the personnel officer at the docks that it has 
a ship with such a capacity ready for home, and the latter 
refers to his priority list and his morning report and. reports 
such and such units for embarkation. They shoulder their 











packs and march to the docks in tow of special guides. There 
ure guides everywhere to show each unit, each man, by pre 
pared lists, Just where he shall go. At the foot of the gang- 
plank the embarkation camp bids him and his record farewell. 

And to an Army man here is a beautiful arrangement, for 
in the Army a man and his record are presumed to be in- 
separable, If they ever drift apart, dreadful things happen. 
The man is adrift. He may even become a casual, and that, 
as IT must have made clear, is a terrible fate. If the trans- 
port took him over at camp, for example, and if on the way to 
the docks he should break his wishbone or something and be 
sent back to a hospital, and his record should go right on with- 
out him. Do you not see? But embarkation will have none of 
that. It escorts him and his record “tout ensemble,” as we 
say in our fluent French, to the edge of the water and wishes 
him a good trip, 

At the mill, near Bordeaux, alone they can delouse or delice 
them at the rate of 6,000 a day, 18,000 a month. Bring on your 
ships! 

ST. LOUBES. 

Situated 12 kilometers northeast of Bordeaux, This project 
is situated on the south bank of the Dordogne River. Along 
the water front American engineers have constructed about 
G00 feet of wooden docks, where the ammunition barges are 
unloaded, Upon arriving the ammunition ts loaded on these 
barges at a point down the river and towed up to this dock. 
From here it is taken by horse-drawn vehicles to sorting ware- 
houses. From these sorting warehouses the supplies are dis- 
tributed to 86 special storage warehouses, according to the 
clasification of shells, These special warehouses are distributed 
over a large area and connected with the distributing ware- 
houses by railroad tracks. All possible precautions in the loca- 
tion of these warehouses have been taken in order to prevent 
the possibility of any general explosion. 

This whole system is, of course, connected with the main 
French railroad lines. 


TISTORY OF UNITED STATES ARMY BASE HOSPITAL 
ENTEDITIONARY FORCES, 
Base Hospital No, 6, the first American hospital «* any char 

acter In the immediate vicinity of Bordeaux, arrived at Bor- 

deaux on July 28; 1917, with 29 medical officers, 64 nurses, 7 

civilian secretaries and specialists, and 158 enlisted men of the 

Medical Department. ‘The unit was organized in Boston, Mass., 

by Maj. (n&w Ool.) Frederie A. Washburn, Medical Corps, ad- 

ininistrater for the Massachusetts General Hospital, Nearly all 
of the medieal personnel and nurses were graduates of the 

Massachusetts General Hospital. 

The unit sailed from New York on the steamship Awroria on 
July 11, 1017, It was among the first six base-hospital units 
ordered to France. The unit arrived at Liverpool July 23, and 
proceeded without delay to France by way of Southampton. 

The unit was the first American organization to enter Bov- 
deaux or vicinity, and one of the first to be established in what 
is now known as base section No, 2, which at that time had not 
been conceived. The citizens of Bordeaux and Talence evinced 
much interest and pleasure in the advent of the first element of 
ihe American Army in this neighborhood, 

Arrangements had been previously made for the unit to take 
over the Petit Lycee de Bordeaux at Talence, Gironde, which 
had been in use for three years by the French Service de Sante 
as a French hospital, The personnel of the unit was quartered 
in a few vacant wards until such time as the construction and 
the organization program should be carried out, 

August 21, 1917, the first American patient was received, 

At the time the unit arrived at Talence the French hospital 
had upward of 900 patients, whose evacuation was necessarily 
slow, and it was not until September 1 that the French hospital 
Complementaire No, 25 officially turned over its buildings to 
United States Army Base Hospital No. 6. 

In the meantime plans for construction had been under way, 
and by September 5 the renovation and repair of the administra- 
tion building had been completed to the point where it was ready 
for occupancy. Soon thereafter the construction of barracks 
was started. The original plans of construction received many 
additions as the American Expeditionary Forees grew in num- 
bers. 

On October 28, 1917, the hospital received its first visit from 
the commander in chief, Gen. Pershing. He made a thorough 
inspection. 

The construction of the various groups of barracks progressed 
favorably, and by December 25 a Red Cross hut was completed 
for the use of personnel and patients, 

On March 1, 1918, the base laboratory, base section No, 2, 
8. O. S., was established at the hospital, 


. 
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March 1, 1918, the Chateau de Rreull was leased for the use of 
hurses 

March 18, Secretary of War Baker and Gen, Pershing visited 
the hospital. 

March 15, 11 officers, 21 nurses, and 46 men, comprising Hos 
pital Unit “O,” reported at the hospital for duty Yhis unit 
had beea formed in Charlotte, N. C., by Maj. Addison G. Brenizer, 


Medical Corps, 

On April 3 the first convoy of patients from the front was re 
ceived, numbering 826. On April 8. a convey of French patients 
was received, an agreement having been made to « are for 100 at 
a time as long as accommodations permitted 

On April 25 Maj, Washburn was relieved of the command and 
ordered to HNngland to take charge of the hospitalization of 
American troops in England, and Maj. (now Col.) Warren L. 
Babcock, M, D., commanding officer of the American Red Cross 
Hospital No, 8, Paris, took charge of the hospital. On this cate 
the hospital was taking care of 650 patients, and the construc 
tion had advanced to a capacity of 1,860, 

May 18, 1918, the Chateau de Baychevelle, near Pauillac, was 
added to the hospital as a convalescent pavillion for 
lescing American officers, 

From this date until the present writing convoys of wounded 
were received at regular intervals from evacuation and advance 
hospitals, and the patients increased rapidly in number, On 
June 30, 1918, the number of patients was i585 and the capacity 
2,200, 

July SO the hospital was again visited and Inspected by Gen, 
Pershing, 

On July 31 the number of patients in hospital was 2,582 
the number of beds 2,600, 

The construction work was kept in advance of the demands 
for accommodation of wounded and completed in time to re 
celve the great flood of patients following the Chateau-Thierry 
and Solssons battles. On completion of the construction, Sep 
tember 1, 1918, the capacity of the hospital was established at 
2,750, and orders were issued immediately for the organization 
of an emergency capacity by the erection of tents and the use of 
many of the corridors of various buildings An emergency 
capacity of 1,500 beds was thus provided in a few days, 

The hospital furnished several surgical, gas, and shock tenmes 
of trained specialists for work In forward evacuation hospital 
and at the time of the establishment of Headquarters Base 
Section No. 2 a number of its personnel were requisitioned as 
specialists for service in the office of the chief surgeon, Base 
Section No, 2. 

On November 1, 1918, the Caserne Carayon-Latour, at Pessa 
near Talence, was taken for equipment and administration as a 
part of Base Hospital No. 6. It had a capacity of 1,200 bed 
thereby increasing the capacity of Base Hospital No, 6 to 5,550 
This Caserne was later designated as Base Hospital No, 220 
and Capt. George A, Leland, jr; was appointed | 
officer, 

On November 11, the day 


Conve 


ind 


Comma ie 


the armistice was signed, the ho 


pital had 4,320 patients, iis normal and emergency capacity 
both being fully occupied. On the basis of population it was 
the largest base hospital in France under a single administra 


tion as distinguished from hospital centers At its maximum it 
has had a total personnel, nurses, soldiers, and civillan 
nearly 700, and up to present writing has cared for over 25,000 
patients, the majority of whom were American wounded, 
While at Bordeaux I was Invited by Brig. Gen. Robert D. 
Walsh, the commanding general of Base Section No, 2, to ae- 
company him out to Base Hospital No. 6, which is located tn 
the outskirts of the city. This hospital was first started by the 
Massachusetts General Hospital unit, and at present contains a 
large staff of Massachusetts doctors, The work which has been 
done at this hospital is well known all over France, I was 
shown through the various Wards and met a great many men 
from all sections of the country. The men were in a happy frame 
of mind because orders had been received that all men In the 
hospitals were to be sent back home, I was Impressed with the 
comfortable portable buildings, with their warm and the 
good food that. was given the men at this hospital. [ talked to 
scores of them, and every single one was warm In his praise for 
the treatment received here, At times this hospital has had 
as high as 6,500 patients. I was very much Interested at visit 
ing some of the gardens that were taken care of by the con- 
yalescent patients. These gardens furnish all of the fresh vege 


Loves, 


tables that are used In the hospital as well as give useful and 
helpful occupation to the men 
The Red Cross has furnished huts as well as the Young Men's 


Christian Association, and they take good care of the boys, The 


a 


Kolglhts of Columbus have men going through the hospitals at 
all times distributing free cigarettes and chocolate to the men. 

I also visited the Beau Desert hospital center. Here four 
hospitals are in operation, and they have had as high as 14,000 
patients at one time, This hespital center is a city in itself. 
I also visited the Wellesley College Unit Red Cross Hut, which 
is at this hospital center, and which is considered one of the 
most attractive in France, 

White at Base Hospital No. 6 I made a short speech to the 
boys when one of their number was being decorated with the 
distinguished-service cross for bravery. 

Kxverywhere that I went I found Massachusetts officers and 
men upholding the traditions of Massachusetts and doing the 
work that had been expected of them in a manner that made 
me proud of the fact that I came from Massachusetts. We will 
never be able to repay the men and officers who gave up their 
homes and friends and went over to France to fight for us, 
They suffered hardships that the world might be a better place 
to live in. Many of the poor lads made the supreme sacrifice, 
an as I noticed their graves, from the fighting regions north of 
Verdun to the small cemeteries outside the hospitals in Bor- 
deaux, I then, in a small way, began to realize a Mttle of what 
these men have been through. 

So -far as war relief work is concerned, I have heard nothing 
Hut the highest praise, from officers and men alike, for the 
Knights of Columbus and the Salvation Army. They have been 
with the boys always and everywhere, giving them little luxuries 
that helped greatly to stimulate morale. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Royal C. Johnsen at Norristown, 
Pa., on February 9, 1919, on the Life and Character of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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or 


TON. EVERETT SANDERS, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1919. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, wnder the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
address of Hon. Royat C, Jounson, delivered at Norristown, 
Pa., on February 9, 1919, on the life and character of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The address is as fellows: 

Aporess or Hon, Rorvar C, Jonnson, ReraensenvTative Faom Soutn 
Dakota, DBLiverep at Nornisrown, Pa., Fenrvary 9, 1910, 

Theodore Roosevelt was our friend and, like 2,000,000 other 
Americans, I have returned to the land of my birth to find that 
our general and friend has “gone west "—" gone west” to the 
place where he may secure that peace that was never allotted 
bim in life, and where neither the recollection of his power, 
nor service, nor kindness may enter his thoughts. 

“Gone west” with a smile, secure In the knowledge that he 
sitisfied himself that he performed his duty like a man, but that 
he inay never again hear the tributes that men give to men, 

“Gone west" with the love, affection, and confidence of his 
countrymen, Too few of us there will be who will be able to 
do likewise. 

[ dislike to eulogize him, It is easy to criticize the living 
or eulogize the dead, and I can not believe that he wuold de- 
sire either. All that he would wish of us is to let his life and 
his work and his example live for the inspiration it may give 
to future Americans, He had no.other thought than America. 
With full knowledge of the world and its history, he was always 
an American, and history will record him as the greatest Amer- 
ican citizen of his time. 

I shall not try to talk of him as will the historian, coldly 
stating the facts of great achievements, but rather as I shall 
talk te my grandchildren, when they cluster arownd and ask 
me of Theodore Roosevelt, because his history will not be writ- 
ten In books, but will be engraved in the hearts and minds of 
those yet unborn who will follow him. It is of the memories of 
him that we wish to think, and not of what may be written, 

When they ask me of him, I shall say, “ No one can tell you 
of Moosevelt, his life, or his work—he accomplished so much 
in every realm of the world's activities thet none of us may 
imitate him, but I can truthfully say that he was the 
living force in the world for a score of years—not long as time 
is considered, but measured by the life of men, an eternity.” 
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During that time he was legislator, statesman, soldier, father, 
and President, and there are none to-day who dare to say that 
he was not the best. Asa legislator his record is an open book 
which the historians of the world will lay before you, and with 
which you are familiar. As a statesman he had the knowledge 
of the world’s forces that few have had, and he used his know}. 
edge for his country. As a soldier he was the idol of soldiers, 
and he faced death as a soldier should face it. 

I have always felt that the secret of his strength and the 
underlying reason for his honesty was the fact that he had faced 
death so often and had no fear of it. The conquering of that fear 
had led him to the great philosophy that if he could but satisfy 
himself, he need have no fear of satisfying others, and with that 
great fund of knowledge, which he had so studiously earned, 
he satisfied himself and was usually right. Without that lack 
of fear he never could have performed the services to his country 
which he did perform, and you will find the dominant note of 
lack of fear of death or consequences running through all of 
his activities. His own creed, as given by him many years ago, 
expresses my thought better than I could express it, and I shal! 
give it to you as he gave it: 


I preach to you, then, m 


for the life of care, but 


countrymen, that our country calls not 
‘or t fe of strenuous endeavor, Th. 
twentieth century looms be us big with the fate of many nations. 
If we stand idly by, if we seck merely swollen, slothful ease and 
noble peace, if we shrink from the hard contests where men must win 
She Saige ta stronoe oslo ‘rims bys abd wi infer ties 
selves the domination of the world, 

Let us therefore boldly face the life of strife, resalute to do our 
duty well and manfully; resolute to uphold righteousness by deed ani 
by word; resolute to both honest and brave, to serve high ideals, 
yot to use practical methods. Above all, lect us not shrink from strife, 
moral or physical, within or without the Nation, provided we are certaln 
the strife is justified, for it is only through strife, through hard ani 
dangerous endeavor, that we shall ultimately win the goal of true na 
tienal greatness, 

If one could have asked Theodore Roosevelt, when he knew 
he was going to leave us, what he considered his greatest work, 
I believe that he would say that it was the fact that he had 
trained four sons and given them to his country; and it is as o 
father that we nmst most admire him. No one knew whi 
war would cost as he knew it, and no one knew the toll of death 
that would be taken as he did, yet willingly and cheerfully he 
acquiesced in the desires of his sons when they went forth to 
the fighting Mne, ready and willing to accept that which was 
to be accorded them as did their father. ° 

He knew the soldier's creed, and when his son had sald, “ If 
my time shall come, I wish to Me where I have fought and 
fallen,” he knew the motive that called for that expression and 
cheerfully acquiesced. He knew that if the cause was worth 
fighting for and dying for, the place of death was the place for 
eternal rest. 

Of his life and work as President we must let the historian 
speak, because every realm of human endeavor and activity en- 
tered into it. His one desire, if I may interpret his feeling, was 
that every man, woman, and child in his country might be given 
a place in the sun, with the right to happiness, justice, and free- 
dom. He desired to “ carry on” with that thought with a firm 
belief in a Divine Providence, and in the broad sense of the 
word, a Christian, He carried to the office of President the les- 
sons that he learned from the Sermon on the Mount, and as he 
learned them he lived them. We see this if we take his creed, 
and he it when he said: “If we read the Book—the 
Bible—aright, we read a Book that teaches us te go forth and 
do the work of the Lord in the world as we find it; to try to 
make things better in the world, even if only a little better, be- 
cause we have lived in it. ‘That kind of work can be done only 
by a man who is neither a weakling nor a coward; by the man 
who, in the fullest sense of the word, is a true Christian, like 
‘Greatheart,’ Bunyan’s hero.” 

But enough of eulogy; the devetion of my allotted time to the 
saying of the kindly, but true, things of Theodore Roosevelt 
would not satisfy him. If he were present, his mind would be 
upon the future, and he would wish to know what we were 
doing now to carry out his work that he had begun and for 
which he gave his life. He would ask us many searching ques- 
tions, and questions that none but he could ask; he would ask 
concerning the future of our country and what we were doing 
to make it better. He would say, “ Our boys have gone to make 
the world better, and what are we doing and what will we do for 
them when they come back?” I wish he were here to tell us, be- 
cause no one understood the American soldier as he understood 
him, and if we could but have his counsel and advice at this 
period of the Nation's reconstruction it would be timely and 
wise. 

I think he would ask us what comprehensive m we have 
undertaken for the sick, the wounded, and the well, and: if we 
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have made provision for the new life to which every returning 
soldier aspires. 

As we read his writings we know that he knew the problems; 
he knew that men whom the world called failures have fought 
the good fight and will come back regenerated, and he would ask 
us what provision we have made to keep them on this plane to 
which they have risen, He would say that each of them must 
live his own life, but that this coming bach: must mean that the 
respeet for law and for the rights of civilisation be kept before 
each man, He would say that these men must decide for them 
selves, but should be given every opportunity for advice in mak 
ing a choice. In his great wisdom and charity he would know 
that men return with hopes and desires that life can never ful 
fill, and his practical mind would wish to reconcile that wish 
with that which they can receive, He would say that we must 
be governed both by the law and by the facts, and by the condl- 
tions and not by theorles. He would know that every man must 
be returned to the place in life that he by merit and industry 
and application is entitled to oeeupy, and he would see to it 
that that place was kept or made for him. He would know that 
we must reconcile the thoughts and hopes and aspirations of 
both soldiers and civilians; he would teach the soldier that this 
war could never have been successfully terminated had it not 
been for the loyal support of the men, women, and children, who 
saved and slaved that the soldier might be heartened and 
equipped, and he would teach the civilian that he would have 
no country had it not been for the soldier. 

His great mind would fathom the fatalism that permeates the 
thoughts of those who played with death and he would combat 
it with words that would bring home to the heart of every man 
the fact that not luck but tact and Industry and perseverance 


will rule the world, He would teach the boys that in battle 
they lived not by merit or by luck, and that while “ c'est l'guerre" 
was the motto of war, in the future they must learn that 


the world is net changed and thelr actions must be governed 
by adaptibility and judgment. He would know that his sons 
nnd your sons must be given time to pick up the habits of life 
which they left so long ago and which are now hard to assume, 
and he would outline the needful legislation. He would see 
that it is yet too soon to say just what we shall do or how we 
shall do it, because the youth of our country has not returned, 
has not been consulted, and any decision to which we come 
without the counse! of the men who fought that the people of 
our country might retain the right te choose thelr own destiny 
will be made ex parte and subject to reversal, This does not 
mean that pressing decisions should not be made. We live In 
the present and each day, and its problems must be met, It 
sdloes mean, however, that we must maintain the Constitution as 
it is and the foundations of legislation as they are until all of 
the people of this country are given an opportunity to express 
themselves, 

He would lay down some of the general principles that must 
rovern us. One that is accepted by the bona fide citizens of 
this eountry and will be demonstrated upon the return of its 
troops is that we have a profound respect for its laws, its de 
cisions, its uniform, and Its flag. 

Four million men fought or were ready to fight for its de- 
disions, in its uniform and under its flag, against an alien 
enemy, and those men will not hesitate to fight against an 
cnemy, alien or domestic, who can not accept the decisions of 
n majority of the eitixens of our country and respect its flag. 
ile would say this in his charity and kindness for the benefit of 
those individuals who hold in allegiance the red flag, which has 
never been the symbol of organized society and government under 
whose laws sane and civilized people must live, These rules 
ure plain to the understanding, and have been and must be ob- 
served by the overwhelming majority of the citizens of all 
countries, 

He would say, and I would repeat after him, that the free men 
who wear or have worn the American wolform will fight any 
organization that seeks the destruction of Government or finds 
that it can not abide by the laws of this country, respect its 
flag, and uphold its hands, An enemy is an enemy, whether at 
home or abroad. A traitor is a traitor, no matter where he may 
live; and Theodore Roosevelt would say, and every soldier would 
repeat, that the cause of anarchy and of rebellion will be met 
with every soldier upholding the Government for which soldiers 
fought. 

He would say, and every soldier would repeat, that no man 
can hold true allegiance to two gods, two countries, or two flay. 
One must be surrendered, and the country enn not live and 
prosper that does not force the surrender of any allegiance which 
is inimical to national unity. He would make the statement, as 


he has time after time laid down the principle, that every Ameri- 
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can citizen Is entitled to the 


protection of the American Gov 
ernment for his person and property at any pinee in the wor al 
where he may happen to be 

Lie knew, as none of us knew, that no country can be ere or 
maintain its self-respect if the rule is not complied with, and 
when a government does not assume thal attitude neither it ner 
its citizens retain their self-respect 

Time ie ali too short to honer th reat man, but IT belleve 
that so long as the Nation endures the thoughts of men will 
turn to him for inspiration, and L can only say that for him I 
have but one regret, and that is that he might bave died at the 
head of the troops of his country, in the tight for the thi 
which he knew were right Lie would have then died as he 
Wished to die and as he lived, Together with his sen one 
west’ in battle at the front. <A soldier, God bless him, 

Our Country is Not Large Enough to Shelter Any Citizen 
Not Truly American, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. 8S. D. FESS, 
Or ORTO, 
In toe House or Rerresenrartves, 
Tucaday, February 11, 1919. 

Mr. FESS Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I Insert the following: 

Avpetas Detiverrep ny 8, D, Fras av tum Coamnnr OF CoMMeRCcH oF 
Pirranvnenm, Pa., Proenvany 8, 1919 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, L am here to spenk on at least one phase of the re 
construction problem, 

Hiowever great was the problem of winning the war, the 
proper solution of the problems of peace is greater. The war 
came after two and one-half years of warning, which enve the 
Nation abundance of time to think of the task. When we 


entered it it was a problem of men and money, mobilized to give 
the maximum war ability, Thi®t was done in the usual Amer! 
can way. While all must admit it was wasteful, and wickedly 
ao, the answer to all claims for economy and all charges of ox 
travagance was “ we must wip the war.” 

With the close of the war the problems of peace are imminent 
aml acute, 

Under the stress of war we ignored the principles of sound 
business and finance to embark upon emergency legislation 
While this was done as temporary mensures to enable the Gov 
ernment to utilize the maximum ability for Government 
poses, to a total disregard for individual rights, it offered an 
administration astonishingly friendly to soctaliatic tenets the 
open door to try out these soctalistic doetrines at the behest of 
Socialist advocates and propagandists. So we are not surprised 
to find presented to us to-day on the part of the administration 
a request, if not a threat, and on the part of classes of agitator 
n demand, that these temporary and emergent measures for war 
purposes be made permanent law for peace purposes 


FIRST PASH OF PRONLEM 


This is the first phase of the reconstruction problems An 
other phase more serious Is the Inevitable loosening of the thes 
of law and order, the giving way of the sheet anchor of peace 
ful government. This has permitted a phase of rest én 
the organic laws of the land, which ts reflected In numerous waya 
nnd divers places, not only in Europe and Asia but even here 
in America, The worst fruits of this disregard for order fully 
ia found in Russia, The Bolshevist régime there can not be 
deacribed to an American accustomed to respect for law Here 
is a Government which but yesterday could stand out against the 


tanee 


world, It was looked upon, and had been for many years pant, 
as the greatest rival of the Anglo-Saxon. Many of our keen 
students of world politics looked upon Russia os the one mighty 


rival of Great Britain. Students of political history predicted a 
conflict between the Slav and the Anglo-Saxon. 

Today, under the ban of a group of anarchists, whose funda 
mental theory of government is the abolition of private prop 
erty, this mighty empire lies prostrate, with none so poor as to 


do her reverence, That doctrine with its poisonous virus 
breaking out all over Hurope has shown its presence here In 
America, in more or less boldness since the war opened the 
door. Its fertile fleld is among the labor of our country, of 


pecially the ignorant foreign worker, It quite naturally feeds 
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upon the misfortunes and pains of a people. 
of distress to fatten and increase its ranks. 
FORBIGN DOCTRINE INCREDIBLE, 

To-day, when war's demands, which were unlimited, produced 
a standard of cost of living that is abnormal and fictitious it 
foresees a period of unemployment and consequent suffering, 
and immediately charges it all to our system of government. 
To this situation quite naturally they offer as a remedy a 
change of our system, the abolition of private property, and 
the inauguration of what they choose to call the new interna- 
tionalism, in which by government feat they propose to make 
every man and woman equally happy, without regard to the 
retl fundamental principles of sound success. 

To the average American, for this is a foreign infusion, this 
doctrine is incredible. But I warn you men of business that it 
is taking a deeper hold upon our country than any of you per- 
haps conceive. It is rapidly spreading among the less well-to- 
do among us who are too prone to gather among themselves 
and turn a listening ear to the irresponsible agitator, who as- 
sures the aggrieved that their ills flow from their Government, 
which owes them a living upon terms of their own making. The 
toller is told if he wants to work and must work he should 
work for himself or his Government, not any other employer. 
Recently a spokesman of the railway employees urged the roads 
should be run in the interest of the employees as against either 
the owners or the public. This is the Russian Soviet under 
which Russia is to-day prostrate. The toiler is told that the 
striking inequalities of our citizens as property holders is not 
due to individual differences but to a Government that wrong- 
fully permits the inequalities. He is urged to demand in the 
name of equal possession that the Government be abolished and 
nll denied any possessions. This doctrine refuses to admit of 
diversity of abilities and proposes to make all alike by leveling 
all to the plane of dispossession. It proposes to chop off the 
head of every citizen who, by his efforts and application, rises 
above the average standards, 

WARNING IS ISSUED. 


I warn the country against this frightful doctrine. No man 
can fail to see the food upon which it feeds, nor the growth it is 
pound to make unless met by a sound and well-organized cam- 
paign of education. All political parties ought to unite their 


It seeks the times 


agencies of information to dissipate by the light of education 
this nefarious and pernicious poison that is daily insinuating 
itself ‘n our body politic. 

I am vow addressing a group of men who represent the busi- 


ness energy and success of this city. I am convinced if I should 
take a cexsus to find how many have come to your present 
status by your own efforts and devoted application to principles 
of sound by.siness, even starting with small beginnings and ad- 
vaneing wholly upon your own intelligent direction, I would 
find that the vast majority has come from almost nothing. In 
what you have done in your business career has not been limited 
to personal gain, but no doubt you have given employment to 
thousands of citizens, thereby making it possible for many of 
them to have their homes, to educate their children, to become 
active and useful factors in all good works in their immediate 
vicinities. 

but if among you, through sloth or indolence, idleness, thrift- 
lessness, wastefulness, or from whatever cause, there are those 
who prefer to sit on the proverbial store box and selve the prob- 
lems of state, on which they are so busy that they have no time 
for work, his situation is not his own choosing or lack of choice, 
but the government or the system of laws under which he lives, 
The acuteness of this problem is commensurate with the number 
of this class of citizens among us. 

MUST ABSORB ALL LABOR. 


Unemployment which may result from demobilization will 
ogeravate the question. Our concern should be to absorb all 
our labor as soon as possible. We should also endeavor to 
carry on a campaign of education to show the conditions neces- 
sary for steady employment of labor. Here business must be 
given a chance to employ labor. 

Labor must be willing to take employment at a wage business 
can pay. The two must be cooperative. Indeed, the public 
must demand a policy of enterprise in which the employer must 
be concerned about the welfare of his labor as well as the profits 
of his industry. It was well expressed by some of your conven- 
tions that “If it is not for the common good it is not good for 
business.” This should be the criterion not only for the em- 
ployer but for the employee. 

1 believe that the American laborer is loyal to our spirit and 
institutions, and can not easily be turned against them, even in 
times of stress and storm induced by whatever cause so it is not 
such as may be avoided. But we can not overlook the importa- 
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tion of Old World principles and practices too often becoming 
insinuated into our labor circles from which are fomented out- 
breaks of lawlessness of various degrees. Within the past few 
weeks our Nation has witnessed outbreaks in many cities where 
were announced un-American doctrines and where the sight of 
the American uniform was hissed and our Government de- 
nounced, 
DEPORTATION {8 ADVOCATED, 


This country is great in its boundaries and offers vast areas 
for occupations and residences, but it is not great enough for two 
allegiances. We must make it known to every comer that unless 
he can subscribe to the doctrines of a real Americanism this is 
no place for him. I vote now to forcibly deport every man and 
woman who hissed the appearance of an American boy in khaki, 
I am ready also to forcibly expel every man and woman who 
refuses to subscribe to a full and unqualified allegiance to this 
country. 

We just now are contemplating the prevention of any further 
immigration for at least four years, a question of some serious 
import to business, out of which we may have to enact laws to 
meet certain conditions of labor. 

Our chief concern is to insure a partnership between capital 
and labor, so that the interest of the one becomes the interest 
of the other. This is necessary to prevent labor from becoming 
a fertile field for the operation of the Bolsheviki. 

It must come first by a clear conception of the problem, in 
which the rights of both are clearly discerned, and secondly by 
a fearless demand on the part of the Government for a recogni- 
tion of the rights of both. This suggests the old problem of the 
conflict between liberty and authority. 


MUST AVOID EXTREMES, 


History of government seems to be an attempt to reconcile 
liberty and authority—both are absolutely essential. Some 
think the greatest boon to mankind is liberty. Others think it 
is law and order, Our country, happily, combined the two. 

Jefferson was the greatest exponent of liberty. Hamilton was 
the greatest exponent of power. 

While the world is set against autocracy we must avoid its 
extreme, bolshevism. Liberty under government, when the gov- 
ernment is on behalf of liberty, is the solution. 

This at once raises the question of our duty—now before us 
as a Nation just emerging from the world war, during which 
time in order to win the war we have made government every- 
thing and the individual nothing. 

Liberty of industry is denied, and all business finds itself with 
the Government's strangle hold about its throat. . 

Our immediate duty, now that the war is over, is to get back 
from a war to a peace basis, which means to remove the Govern- 
ment’s shackles on business. 

When the real American doctrine is applied to present-day 
problems, people will demand the liberty of contract with the 
power of enforcement. Liberty without a corresponding respon- 
sibility is bolshevism. Enforcement of contract if no liberty 
was exercised in the making is autocracy. Both of these are un- 
American, and each is equally vicious. 

Capital should be at liberty to invest, but in such a way as not 
to injure the public. Labor should be at liberty to discontinue 
a particular work, but not in violence to the injury of the public. 
The citizen should be at liberty to employ his talents, to apply his 
time to the best use of which he can make of his opportunities 
so long as not to interfere with or injure the public. 

The function of the Government is to insure an equa! oppor- 
tunity to all its citizens in the rivalry of life. 

CAN NOT MOLD CITIZENS. 


Jefferson contended that that is the best government which 
governs least. That is, the best results are attained where the 
liberty of the citizen is least restrained in legitimate enterprise. 

This is what capital wants. It is what labor asks for, It is 
what ambition rests upon, what aspiration consists of. 

Government should not attempt to make all citizens of one 
mold, whether he be employer or employee. On the other hand, 
it should keep open wide the door of opportunity for every 
talent of every citizen. It should beckon to every citizen, what- 
ever be his talent, his tendency, his tasks, so they be legitimate, 
to invite him to strive to excel, for this is the very essence of 
success of the individual and prosperity of a nation. The man 
who achieves should be commended. The man who fails should 
be stimulated to correct his mistakes in order to succeed, if pos- 
sible. The Government should treat every man and woman as 
an independent, self-reliant, responsible citizen, not as a pen- 
sioner, not asa mere subject of paternalistic concern. Hach citizen 
must be taught the fundamental doctrine of “sink or swim.” 
That what he is is due to his efforts, not to paternalistic care; 
that he is the architect of his own fortune, 
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The door of opportunity must be left open. This is the real 
function of government. The success or failure of the citizen 
will therefore be his own, and the country must be made to 
recognize that fact in order to avoid producing on the one hand 
a nation of mollycoddles and on the other a nation of paternal- 
istic dependents, both of which are equally bad. 

If we fail to develop in the citizen this sense of self-reliance 
and responsibility, every misfortune growing out of indolence, 
idleness, or shiftlessness, to say nothing of waste and extrava- 
gance he will lay at the door of his government. This is the 
basis of anarchy and bolshevism, 

DEMOBILIZATION PROBLEMS, 

It is true that the Government in the case of the immediate 
problem of demobilization must employ every facility to prevent 
unemployment of labor. But this should be done not by fiat, 
but by providing ways for industry to prosper, so that capital 
may be invested profitably and labor be employed at a scale 
that, while it is in keeping with American standards, it will 
also enable the producer to market his product. Labor is justi- 
fled in demanding the best conditions conducive to its employ- 
ment, but it must not overlook the ability of his employer to 
market the finished product, Conditions of production which 
leave the producer without a market because of the high cost of 
production will prevent the Industry from continuance. That 
means unemployment, which, of course, means loss of wages and 
a further interruption between the producer and consumer. The 
greatest demand in industry is measured by the consumer from 
the standpoint of labor. If labor, which makes up the great bulk 
of consumption, is deprived of wages from whatever cause, the 
producer will be injured to that degree. Business paralyzed by 
labor conditions will display its worst effects upon the laborer, 
who under the scale of high cost of living must be employed or 
suffer, 

In that event we will have a situation where anarchy will lift 
its head and the slogan “kill and burn” will be heard. This is 
bolshevism in its worst form, It is a conflict between those 
who have and those who have not, In which those who have not 
undertake to seize what is possessed by those who have. 

The first symptoms of these outbreaks are unemployment and 
consequent distress from want. 

These conditions are seized upon by the leaders of anarchy 
to organize against gevernment, Law and order are resisted 
and disregard for law, our only stay against crime and violence, 
is encouraged. 

Liberty becomes license and government a sham. 

DANGERS ALWAYS IMMINENT, 


These dangers, always imminent In times of distress, breed 
out of ignorance of economic principles and feed upon undiscl- 
plined passion so freely displayed in times of crises, To-day 
we see the same spirit of antagonism to law and all legal re- 
straints rapidly spreading over the world, Congress was asked 
to vote $100,000,000 to feed Europe upon the specific representa- 
tion that it will prevent the spread of bolshevism. This repre- 
sentation comes from the highest source, While all of us stand 
ready to assist the suffering in Kurope we doubt the remedy 
proposed for the antidote of a cult of the type of bolshevism, 
Mere appeal through the stomach is at best but temporary, but 
the real remedy is the assurance that the time is here when 
respect for law must be compelled. 

T have a few suggestions to make as remedies for this disease, 

Open wide the door of opportunity for capital to invest In the 
enlargement of existent industrials and also in the development 
of new Industries, 

So soon as possible unshackle industry by the removal of 
hindering regulations, so that the war essentials no longer 
needed for war purposes can be converted into peace industries, 
and the nonessentials, discontinued during the war as of no 
value for war purposes, may be stimulated for peace purposes. 

Let the Government, so soon as possible, cease to be a com- 
petitor In production {n all such industries as can be carried on 
by private enterprise, thereby encouraging those who have cap- 
ital to embark into production on such scale as the demands for 
the article will warrant. In other words, maintain the prin- 
ciple of private ownership and operation wherever possible un- 
der the law of supply and demand, 

Legislation should be enacted to permit the development of 
hydroelectric power by private contract under such regulation 
as to amply protect the public. This increase of power in In- 
dustrial development will enhance prosperity by increasing the 
output of labor, thereby multiplying the conveniences of life 
and reducing the cost of living. 

ENLISTRD MEN’S RIGHTS. 

The vast waste of power permitted in our streams by either 
refusal or neglect to permit the conversion of the water flow 
into power should be corrected, 
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Tn lines in which private enterprise can not fairly compete, 
such as road building or other public improvements, the Gov- 
ernment may well embark upon a building program, ‘This 
should be dictated by a policy of employment of labor in needed 
public works for the public benefit. d 

This activity should extend to the Reclamation Service to 
utilize waste swamp land and arid tracts throughout the coun- 
try under such guidance as will insure not only employment of 
labor but an increase of acreage for production, 

The labor situation, which may become acute by demobditiza- 
tion, should be relieved along national lines, with especial re- 
gard for the rights of the enlisted men, who must not be made 
to suffer for his sacrifice. Soldiers should not be discharged in 
the centers, but carried to the communities from whence they 
came and without unnecessary delay. They should be provided 
by such allowances as to reasonably assist them In replacement 
in industry, with a choice of resuming the places which they left 
to enter the service, 

While demobilization should bear some relation to industry, 
the soldier should not be refused his discharge beyond the day 
his service is not needed by the military situation, The Govern 
ment can not be justified in detaining the enlisted man tn the 
service when no longer needed, for fear his discharge might 
embarrass the labor situation of those who were not in the 
service, but who were identified with war work in munition 
Plants at abnormal wages. Such a policy will be and should be 
rebuked in unmeasured terms as a crime against patriotism 

While the abnormal cost of living Is reflected in the high scale 
of wages, this scale can not be reduced to normal except as the 
cost of living Is reduced, 

This restoration to normal conditions involves a problem. 

REASON FOR HIGH COSTS, 

The cost of living is not an increase of value so much as an 
increase of price. This is largely retlected in not only an infla- 
tion of credit, due to the stupendous war borrowing which has 
suddenly increased our annual outlay from a billion to nearly 
§20,000,000,000, but also to an inflation of our currency. 

Whereas our per capita circulation at the close of the Civil 
War was but $16, it has now reached the enormous sum of $55, 
or three and a half times as much, 

ven in the famous silver campaign in 1806, where the ad- 
vocates of the quantitative principle of finance demanded greater 
circulation, the per capita circulation was but $81. 

The virtue of our Federal Reserve System lies in our ability 
to so expand our credit that we may avold a financial crisis 
such as used to come every 20 years. But that very remedy 
contains the specific danger, We are now in the perlod of tn 
flation. How will deflation or contraction be ! 
at all? 

This increase of price without an increase of value ma) 
seriously injure save in case of unemployment, In that i 
the problem of living becomes acute and the Government | 
a most serious situation. This is an additional reason 
capital and labor must avold needless antagonism, but willit 
cooperate in order to insure against unemployment 

If industry can not safely invest its capital to employ labor at 
this abnormal scale, so that the finished product may find a mar- 
ket, industry must stop, In that case labor will be unemployed, 
and while labor becomes the greatest sufferer, capital must suffer 
from lack of investment 

Our country can not permit an army of unemployed men to 
bee for bread. Herein lies the seeds of trouble which may be 
come Bolshevik, the one most dangerous element in the world 
of to-day, because of its disregard for law, the very sheet 
anchor of our liberties and the foundation of our national pros 
perity. 
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ih 
, 


FIND WORK FOR ALI. 


And I leave off as I began, that the chief function of the Gov- 
ernment is not to employ labor, but to keep open the door for 
the employment of labor so that every man who wants to work 
can find a place at a reasonable wage, and every dollar that he 
wishes to invest can find »n Investment at a reasonable protit 

The inevitable dispute between labor and capital should find 
an agency, either official or unofficial, by which the two sides can 
be fairly represented and adjudicated tn the interest of the pub 
lic as well as in obedience to the laws of equity in the cas 
The Government should be interested in this phase of the 
dustrial problem. 

Such a body can be selected for the purposes of concillat 
However, it should never be overlooked that good lnbor condl 
tions can not result from mere Government fat They muat 
come from a condition which permits industry to employ lnbor 
steadily and at good wages, The supreme demand of the 
ill insure stendy 
That means we must depend upon producing 


on, 


one 


hour is, in my judgment, such legistation as \ 
employment here. 
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here rather than elsewhere. Wvyery. article purchased from 
abroad that could have been produced here means displacement 
of that labor here by employing labor in the country from which 
we purchased the article. 

Our people can not be unaware of.the modern cosmopolitan 
philanthropy which is styled the new internationalism by which 
we scorn at the idea of our legislation on behalf of our own 
people. The campaign now on to lose the American aspiration 
in a maze of European interests, to remove all economic bar- 
riers and legislate for the world rather than for America sounds 
well, but carries with it too much European customs and con- 
ditions of economy to suit a country whose laws and privileges 
have for a century seen an exodus from Europe to America by 
a steady stream of immigration, The latest device for displacing 
a national policy based upon a real American spirit is the pro- 
posed constitution of the world, in which our national destiny 
is lost in international interests. 

NATION HAS BEEN BLESSED. 


This Nation has been wonderfully blessed by the character of 
her laws and institutions, her principles, policies, and business 
freedom. Her industrial achievements are the wonder of all ages. 
Her captains of industry are the foremost of the world. Her 
labor is the best skilled, most independent, and prosperous. This 
has been made possible by the cooperative spirit between the em- 
ployer and employee under a policy of protection of American 
labor against the cheaper European competitor. To this policy 
the country has committed the advocacy and leadership of a great 
political party. Its greatest proponent was the splendid leader 
of the American policy of protection whose memory we have 
so recently honored. 

In this presence and upon this occasion when our thoughts 
are turned to the stupendous problems of reconstruction as 
‘affecting the labor situation of the Nation, and as would be 
reflected in the life and services of our martyred McKinley, we 
‘reaffirm our devotion to this American policy to protect Ameri- 
'can labor against the cheaper labor of the Old World, and will 
refuse to exchange a national policy for the new free-trade 
cult in which we are asked to cease legislation for our own 

ple, to enter upon an international program of legislation 
for all the world. The country will take its stand firmly for 
‘an American policy of protection to insure steady employment 
hot labor on an American seale to preserve the American stand- 
ard of life. If Europe wishes to come to our standard we will 
| rejoice in her decision. But until that is reached we will con- 
tinue to maintain our policy of taking care of our own household 
first without any undue entangling alliances with foreign coun- 
tries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1919, 


On amendment offered by him to the naval appropriation bill for water 
pipe line to Key West, Fila., at a cost of $2,000,000, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. This amendment is in harmony with 
the declared purpose of the bill as stated in the report of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: - 

It has been the purpose of the committee in making recommendations 
to reduce all appropriations to the lowest possible figure consistent 
with the increased activities, efficiency, and proper administration of 
the service, and to that end the committee has ol by reducing ap- 


propriations in every instance where it was felt that no harm to the 
service would result. 


Again— 


Under “ Public works, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” the committee 
feels that it would be inadvisable at this time to recommend any ap- 
propriations for new projects, enlargements, or dévelopments, and fh 
this bill has recommended only appropriations which are considered 
necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of existing 
properties. 

The importance of Key West as a naval base has been too 
long recognized by high naval officers to need elaboration by 
me. I can do no better than quote from these sources. 

In 1822 the Hon, Smith Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, 
in response to a resolution of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives requesting the President to inform the House 
“what appropriations will be required to enable him to fortify 
Thompson's Island, usually called Key West, and whether a 
naval depot, established at that island, protected by fortifica- 
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tions, will not afford facilities in defending the commerce of 
the United States,” said: 

That the geographical situation of the island referred to in the reso- 
Le ane ee ae. ame past aren attention, and been considered 
peculiarly important both as a military position and in refere 
commerce of the United States. , , ae 

These are some of the obvious benefits in time of peace, but its ad- 
vantages in time of war with any European power having West In- 
dian possessions are still more important, both as it respects the pro- 
tection of our own commerce and the annoyance of our enemy. An 
enemy with a superior naval force nar this position could com- 
a ng intercept the whole trade between those parts of our country 
ying north and east of it, and those to the west, and seal up all our 
ports within the Gulf of Mexico. 


Under date of May 11, 1823, when asking for an increased 
number of vessels and men, Commodore Porter wrote: 

From the importance of the trade of Cuba and the Gulf of Mexico, 
the whole of which is protected from this place with a force not equal 
to one frigate, I presume my requests will not be considered extrava- 
gant. The arrivals and departures of the American vessels from the 
port of Habana alone average about 380 a week and those from Ma- 
tanzas about 20. Not a day elapses but that great numbers of Ameri- 
can vessels are to be met passing through the Gulf, and since our es- 
tablishment here they daily in numbers pass in sight of us. I men- 
tion these facts to give you an idea of the importance of this station 
and to show the propriety of augmenting the force by the additions 
which J have asked. 

In November, 1823, Commodore Rodgers, United States Navy, 
made a report containing this: 

Nature had made it the advance post from which to watch and 
guard our commerce passing to and from the Mississippi, while at the 
same time its peculiar situation and the excellence of its harbor point 
it out as the most certain key to the commerce of Habana, to that 
of the whole Gulf of Mexico, and to the returning trade of Jamaica, 
and I venture to predict that the first important naval contest in 
which this country shall be engaged will be in the neighborhood of 
this very island, 

Seventy-five years afterwards this prophecy was fulfilled, 
and with Key West as a base our fleet engaged in the most 
important naval contest ever fought in the Gulf, destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, and drove Spain from the Western Hemisphere. 

In wars and rumors of wars has the importance of Key West 
as a naval base been demonstrated. During the Civil War more 
ships were stationed there than at any other port in the United 
States, and but for its occupancy by the northern forces as a 
naval base the result of the war might have been different. 
In 1873, when the capture of the Viryinius threatened war with 
Spain, nearly every ship in the Navy was hurried to Key West, 
which was made the base of all operations. In 1898, on the 
breaking out of the War with Spain, every available nayal 
vessel was again sent to Key West, and the Oregon and Mari- 
etta made their record run from California, 

When we entered into the war against Germany the strate- 
gical importance of Key West was again recognized by the 
Navy Department, 

Its position on the Straits of Florida—through which 5,000 
vessels, aggregating from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons pass an- 
nually—commands the protection of American commerce in any 
war. In all past history this position has been of the greatest 
importance, and no matter where on the Western Hemisphere 
the war may be, the American commerce in the Straits of 
Florida will have to be protected from Key West as a naval 


base. 

A distinguished naval historian has said that some day the 
Government of the United States will recognize “the capacity 
of the Florida Reef as an advantageous naval station—a sort 
of Downs or St. Helens Roads in the West Indian Seas.” 

The military branches of the Governmeni have recognized its 
importance, but it is the Congress of the United States that 
seems loath to do for Key West what the Navy Department 
recommends as of utmost importance. 

On December 29, 1829, Commodore David Porter, United 
States Navy, made an extensive report on Key West, from 
which I cite the following: 


Sir: In consequence of your nesiention to me for my opinion of 
Thompsons Island, or Key West, have to state that since the year 
1823 i have from time to time been making myself acquainted wit! 
the Florida coast and keys—part of the time in command of the 
United States squadron, and su uently in command of the Mexican 
force in that quarter; and perhaps there is no man living better quali- 
fied than myself to give an opinion on the subject, as my information 
is derived from actual observation and practical experience. 

The harbor of Key West, in my opinion, is the best harbor within the 
limits of the United States or its territories to the south of the Chesa- 

eake. 

e 1. For its easy access and egress at all times and with all winds. 
2. For the excellent anchorage and security it affords, both in the 
inner and outer harbor, for ships of the largest class. Leading to the 
harbor of Key West are several excellent channels, some amording 
water for the la t class of ships, the others suited to the vesse 
drawing 10 and 11 feet water. 

The advantages which Key West affords in a commercial point of 


view are: 
1. Its willy to the island of Cuba and port of Habana, paving a 
ready market for all articles placed there in deposit or left by the 


wreckers, of whom this is the rendezvous of those on the coast. 
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© It being a conventent touching place for all vessels bound to and ‘ ly sustaines a its ta " - 
from the Gulf of Mexico, Bay of Wonaures. and the coasts of Louisl t me mm poe VSIA L by the Secretary of the Navy in my con 
ana and Florida. ention that this is hot new project, but one “ necessary to 
As a naval station Key West has decidedly the advantage over all | Carry on the building program or its auxiliary necessities,” 
others I have ever known: Be 5 This he made very clear in his testimony before the House Com- 
1. In its susceptibility of fortification, mittee on Naval Af: en 1) 
2. The ease and number of its approaches with all winds. ws Nival Aflairs, as will be nh from this colloquy 
3. The difficulty of blockade, as I have proved while in command Mr. Kutuny. We can pretty well afford to let new projecta rest Ww 
of the Mexican squadron, it requiring a blockading force equal to three | pave gone through the war and the great st ' : . 
or four times the force to be blockaded to keep up an efficient blockade, not just about hold things in ‘al si ca ‘ae a =m ¢ s , k ime 
4. The ease with which supplies may be thrown in, despite the | what is going to happen? All these navy eed sal daar” eat aioe 
presence of an enemy improvements which do not hinge tn any way 1 exist vcllit in 
. ° “ * * . . the yards, but are entirely new projects 
In speaking of Key West as a naval station, I have reference only Secretary Danigus. I have recommended scept whet ey 
as to its being employed as a depot for stores ani a rendezvous for | Were hecessary to carry on the ballding program or it uxilia 
our ships of war; but even as a place for the establishment of a navy necessities. 
yard it has most decidedly the advantage over every other place south Mr. Ke LeY. And wherever we find, if you hap) to ha overlooked 
of the Chesapeake. anything of that kind, an item which seems to u to bear directl 
on the bullding program at these navy yards in the w exter n 
. : 9 * , : 2 ; or improvements we might very reasonably cut them out, 1 ht w 
These facts and opinions are stated after an experience of nearly Secretary Danieus. | think you will find they have bee it out 
seven years, : 
The advantages of its location as a military and naval station has The Secretary of the Navy submitted an estimate of $2,000,000 
no equal except Gibraltar. 
1 t commands the outlet of all the trade between Jamaica, Caribbean 
Sea, the Bay of Honduras, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
”. It protects the outlet and inlet of all the trade of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the whole western country of Louisiana and Florida. 
It holds in subjection the trade of Cuba, 
4. It is a check to the naval forces of whatever nation may possess 
Cuba, It is to Cuba what Gibraltar is to Ceuta 
It is to the Gulf of Mexico, etc., what Gibraltar ts to the Mediter 
ranean, 
* * . . + . od 


In making this statement respecting Key West I am actuated by no 
other feeling than the desire that my country should not, by the preju 
dices, partialities, interested views, and errors of others, be induced to 
lose sight of the great advantages it presents, whether looked at in a 
military or commercial point of view 

You may say that these opinions are ancient history ; but less 
than a year ago Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in a joint letter to the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, said: 


Fortunately in the past the United States has not been forced to 
conduct a major campaign in defense of its shores. Yor this reason 


largely, and perhaps to an extent because Key West is a somewhat 
advanced and isolated position on our coast, its strategic and tactical 
importance has not been so much to the fore as other localities in the 
world, However, the Navy Department has always appreciated the 
military importance of this particular site as a base for naval operations 
in case we were forced to conduct operations on or near our own coast, 

A radius of 1,100 miles swept from Key West as a center Includes 
within the circumference of the circle nearly all the following posl- 
tions: The entire Mexican, Central American, Canal Zone, and Colombian 
coasts, the islands of Curarao, Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, and St. Thomas, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, and the coast of the United States to New 
York, All of the more important passages leading from Europe into the 
Gulf of Mexico are included within sweep. Its strategic importance as 
n base for naval operations is therefore clearly shown. 

The present war may, before its close, find hostile submarines of the 
cruising type operating on this side of the ocean. All of the shipping 
from the Qulf of Mexico, including the tank steamers, carrying that 
most vital necessity—oll——must pass through the Yucatan Channel or 
the Straits of Florida, This shipping should be protected, when the 
necessity arises, by every means in our power. Except for Habana, 
which is small, and a few anchorages behind the reefs, there are no 
harbors where the above shipping may take refuge from the submarine 
except at Key West. As a base for offensive operations against sub- 
marines, Key West is ideal, and the Navy Department has taken ad 
vantage of this fact to mobilize certain of its forces there, and is taking 

ps to further expand the facilities of the port. 


The Navy and: War Departments have consistently sought to 
develop Key West in accordance with this view. 

The present normal activities at Key West were thus described 
by Rear Admiral Fletcher, United States Navy, in 1918: 

There is on the island of Key West, under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department, the naval station, the naval alr statien, the naval train 
ing camp, the new naval hospital, and the distance-control radio station. 

The one drawback to Key West is the lack of a supply of 
fresh water, and to this fact can be attributed the failure to 
ake of Key West the important naval station that its strategic 
position demands. The present sources of fresh water are: 
Rain water stored in cisterns, water shipped by rail from the 
mainland, and distilled water. With these combined sources 
there is annually a large deficiency, and from February to 
August the situation frequently becomes acute. For a time the 
Army and Navy depended upon the rainfall for their supply of 
fresh water, but with the development of Key West as a mili 
tary and naval base this was so uncertain that both the Army 
and Navy maintain distilling plants, which are entirely inade- 
quate to the present needs and preclude contemplated develop- 
ments, 

An appropriation of $2,500,000 has been made for a submarine 
base at Key West, and my amendment appropriating $2,000,000 


to furnish fresh water to the naval station there is not a new 
project or the enlargement or development of existing condi- 


tions. 

It is as futile to classify supplying fresh water to meet the 
necessities of the enlarged naval activities contemplated at 
Key West as “a new project” as it would be to classify an 
appropriation for food for the men as “ a new project.” 
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for this water-supply system, and my amendment 


to his recommendation, 
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‘Testifying at an investigation in Key West on May 19, 19! 
Admiral Mletcher said: 

It was not believed that the activities of the Navy can be in 
to any large extent without an Increase in the present facilitl 
viding water, It is understood that the naval air station is to b 
creased very shortly. 

An enlargement of the present naval station to accommodate a 
force of submarines and such other light-draft vessely as will be 1 led 
in connection with the use of this place as an operating station, and 
with these increased facilities in the station it will be undoubted) 
necessary to have an Increaved water supply 

The method proposed of providing the increased supply water at 
Key West by a pipe line along the line of the Fiorldn Coast Rallw 
from the mainland, This has been brought to my attention nee | 
arrived here, in January As far as I can see, it seems to me to be th 
only feasible plan by whi¢h a proper and sufliclent supply of wate: n 
be provided in the shortest possible time at a probably mintmum 

At the hearing before the Naval Conmuiilttee on December 6, 
IMIS, the following occurred: 

Mr. Brownina, Of course, it ia not within your provine it is one of 
the developments of the department——but do you think under the ¢ t 
ing conditions of peace that we want a submarine base at West 
and that this money ought to be spent there? 

Admiral Parks, I do I think that ia one of the most Important 
points for a submarine base. 

Mr. BROWNING, Where are our submarine bases at the present tin 
There is one at New London. 

Admiral Parks. New London is the largest submarine base, 

Mr. DROowNING. What are the others? 

Admiral Parks. We are building one at Hampton Road 

Mr. Borier. And one at Charieston’? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a regular base 

Mr. butier, But they have accommodations there 

Admiral Parks, Some, The Important on outh of I n Rk 
is on the Florida coast-——Key West. 

Mr. Drowning, During the war; bul why now 

Admiral Parks, It is not ne« ary for immediat 
over ; but the particular purpose of a submarine ba t that p ) 
protect the transit line for ofl; that Is the principal thir 

Mr. Burier, The transit line for oil? 

Admiral Parks. Yea, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Through the Gulf 

Mr. Browwninea. I can sec, if we are in war, t! importan tha 
base; but I can not see, with the war ended and with no chan 
for some years to come, and with this $2,500,000 I 
obligated, why the project at this time should not | | tpon ! 
the Navy knows Just what they expect to do, and tells us just what 
expect to do In my opinion, the item should be taken it it 
$2,500,000 already appropriated should permitted ¢ 
Treasury 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the Naval Committee 
would not have omitted from the appropriation bill an ttem 
that the Secretary of the Navy considers so important If it 


had had time to fully investigate the proposition, in view of the 
very positive statement of the Secretary of the Navy that he 


had recommended no new projects and no improvements “ e: 


cept where they were necessary to carry on the building pro 
gram or its auxiliary necessities.” 

I quote again from the testimony of the Secretary of 1! 
Navy on this subject: 

Secretary DANteELs. We have undertaken to bulld a subma 


at Key West, which, of course, is the strategic point for th 
Caribbean, and we bave appropriated money to do that, in add 

the station we have there now. ‘The purpose is to get fresh w f 
think the only fresh water there is rain water 


The CHAIRMAN, And what they bring down in barg 

Secretary Danrens. Yes; or by rail 

Mr. EsTOPINAL. Could we not get some place wv 
water? ‘ 2 

Secretary DAnrecs. You could do that if you had f ! 
vantages. Key West juts out, and it is t only ; 
advantages. 

~ . = > > > > 

Mr. Esrorinau. Let us get to a pla witl it We do not nt 
to bring water 130 miles. There are many places whe V in t 
both land and water. 

Secretary DANIELS. Not a strategic place for the Caribbean ind the 
Gulf. In the Spanish-American War Key West was a very small sta 
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tion, but we had to utilize it, and if there were any war involving the 
Panama Canal it would be important. 

Mr. Kettay. How many submarine stations have we? 

Secretary Dantes, We have a number, but the only two we have 
that are of the first importance on the Atlantic and the Gulf are at 
New London, Conn., and Key West. You might say we have an im- 
portant one at San Diego. Ve have them at other places. 

Mr. Brirren, Is there not land or harbors down there available just 
north of Key West that eould be utilized so that this amount of money 
might be saved? 

Secretary DANIPLS. No; there is no place at all. 

Mr. Brirren. How much has the Navy Department expended up to 
the present time on the submarine station at Key West? 

Secretary DANIELS, You appropriated $1,025,000 to begin it. 

Mr. Burcer, That was a war appropriation ? 
“ae DANIELS. That was an appropriation 
bili. 

Mr. Perers. How much of that has been spent? 

Secretary DANIELs, Not very much. During the war we were not 
able to get work done, 

Mr. Hicks. I think the Rivers and Harbors Committee has appro- 
priated money in their bill for dredging there. 

Secretary Danieis. Yes. 

Mr. Bairtex. What is the population of Key West? 

Secretary Danigis, Twenty-five thousand, I think. 

Mr. Keviey. Could not Charleston be used as a submarine base? 

Secretary DANic Us. That is too far away. 

Mr. Browning. I do not think the population of Key West is 25,000. 

Secretary DANIELS, Yes, it is; or I would guess that. 

Mr. Brirren. Haye you considered the establishment of a submarine 
base at the Virgin Islands? 

Secretary Dantes. You would have to nd more money there than 
at Key West, and it would not be so good for the purpose. We have 
a station at Key West, and expenditures have already been made there. 

Mr. Brrrren. We have only spent a small amount of money there 
in comparison with what is being suggested now. That appropriation 
of $1,025,000 made last year has not been expended. 

Secretary Danie_s. We have spent several millions before that at 
Key West. Key West strategically is the place for this submarine 
hbase. It is the strategic point for the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf. 
I will say this, that when this matter was taken up we went into it 
very carefully, and so insistent was Admiral Benson that this was the 
ideal place and the only place that he very strongly urged that it was 
of such great importance that the President should provide for the 
water system out of his fund for national defense. It did not seem 
to me that it was a proper matter to bring before the President to 
be provided for out of that fund, but that it was a matter for Congress 
to pass upon. While it was greatly needed, I was net willing to ask 
the President to consider it, because it was a naval project, and we 
could not get it done immediately. 


it costs the Army about $25,000. If this appropriation is 
made, it will furnish 4,000,000 gallons a day. The city of Key 
West will bond for $400,000 to establish a distributing sys- 
tem and pay the Government for the water used by the city, 
the cost of which is conservatively placed at $125,000. The 
East Coast Railway has agreed to take water from the Govern- 
ment, and its needs will amount to more than $120,000, It 
is also proposed to furnish water to the planters on the Keys, 
ever which the pipe line will be laid, for irrigating purposes, 
thereby greatly increasing their productivity. From this source 
the Government would derive at first about $75,000 a year. The 
Government would, therefore, receive from sale of water 
$220,000 and save approximately $100,000 for water used by 
the Army and Navy and the cost of upkeep of distilling plants. 
Competent engineers have placed the cost of operation and 
maintenance and upkeep at $200,000 a year, leaving a net in- 
come to the Government from this investment of approximately 
10 per cent a year. 

I quote now from the testimony of Rear Admiral 
before the House Naval Committee on December 6, 1918: 

The CHATRMAN. Please tell us about this submarine base, as a ques- 
tion of policy, and the water system, including the purchase of land 
and the necessary rights of way, $2,000,000. We should like to have a 
pretty full exposition of that. 

Admiral Parks, Key West is on a small key, not far from the main 
Ficrida coast, and has a small civil population—say, about 20,000 
people. It is the terminus of the Florida East Coast Railroad, by 
which connection is made to Habana, It has certain pene | fortifica- 
tions and usually about 900 men and a naval station of small capacity, 
where vessels have been based for protection of the passage between the 
keys and Cuba. The passage is used by the oil ships coming from 
Mexico and the Texas coast, The whole water supply there is from 
rain water that is caught and water that is breught in tank cars from 
the mainland and that secured from condensers. The water from 
condensers costs $7 a thousand gallons at the present time, and for 
several months it has been impos8ible for the Navy Department to se- 
eure condenser tubes for short establishments, and all condensers put 
in have had to be jet condensers. Distillation is always an expensive 
method of securing fresh water; $7 a thousand gallons is a tremendous 
high rate to pay for water. The water brought down in tank cars costs 
approximately $3 a thousand gallons, and tank-car costs necessarily 
mean more or less congestion on that single railroad to transport 
those cars back and forth. It has not been found convenient to get 
and operate sufficient tank cars to give the people an ordinary amount 
of water, and it is estimated that the people have gotton along there 
up to last July with about 173,000 gallons a day. That is an entirely 
too small a quantity for ordinary purposes. 


This proposition is unique in these respects: : 

1. That it is not asked for by the people of Key West as a 
means of distributing money in the community, but is recom- 
mended by the Navy Department for the proper maintenance of 
present conditions and developments in the naval activities at 
that place. 


—— nes — 


made in the last 
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2. That it is probably the only project for which an appro- 
priation has ever been asked for the development of the Navy 
which will afford a handsome financial return from the ex- 
penditure. 

At the hearing at Key West, from which I have quoted Ad- 
miral Parks’s testimony, it developed that the amount of water 
necessary for the improved and enlarged facilities of the naval 
station at Key West costs the Government about $75,000 a year, 


Amendment to the Indian Apprepriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 25, 1919. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss briefly 
the amendment proposed by me to strike out the parenthetica! 
clauses excepting oil and gas leases in the proviso limiting 
the appropriation of $185,000, in section 18, for expense of ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
homa, so that the amendment will read: 

Provided further, That hereafter no part of said aparvestation shall 
be used in forwarding the undisputed claims to be paid from individual 
moneys of restricted allottees or their heirs, or in forwarding uncon 
test agricultural and mineral leases made by individual restricted 
Indian allottees, or their heirs, to the Secretary of the Interior for ap- 
proval, but all such undisputed claims or uncontested leases now re- 
quired to be approved under existing law by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall be paid, approved, rejected, or disapproved by the Superin- 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma: Provided, however, 
That any pare aggrieved by any decision or order of the Superintend- 
ent for the ve Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma may appeal from the 
same to the Secretary of the Interior within 30 days from the date of 
said decision or order, 

It will be seen that this amendment only provides that the 
undisputed claims or uncontested leases shall be paid, rejected, 
approved, or disapproved by the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and that any aggrieved party has a right to 
appeal from the decision or order of the superintendent to the 
Secretary of the Interior within 30 days. There ought not to 
be any objection to this amendment, 

In the first place, it will be noted that no supervision is taken 
away from any restricted Indian, but that supervision only in 
undisputed claims and uncontested leases is transferred from 
the Secretary of the Interior to the Superintendent for the live 
Civilized Tribes. 

Let us examine the amendment and see what is attempted to 
be accomplished by it and why it should be enacted, and if 
there could be any legitimate objection to it. 

In the first place, the Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes is a Federal official, nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and is on a par with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, He is located at Muskogee, Okla., where all of 
the enrollment, allotment, and other records of the members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes are kept. He has approximately 250 
civil-service employees under him. He has numerous field clerks 
and other employees, stationed in practically every county in 
eastern Oklahoma where restricted Indians reside. He can call 
upon them for any information with reference to any claim 
presented or lease submitted for approval. He has in his office 
a bureau headed by an expert ofl man, who has under him as- 
sistants to ascertain all the facts necessary to arrive at a fair 
value for any lease on any tract of land allotted to a restricted 
member of the Five Civilized Tribes. These men are honest, 
experienced, and competent, and this amendment seeks only to 
confer upon the superintendent authority to approve undisputed 
claims and uncontested leases, 

There were etirolled as members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
101,506 persons. Of them 78,101 were citizens by blood and 
87,167 were enrolled as restricted Indians, being of one-half or 
more Indian blood. The original rolls were made in 1902 and 
the newborn children were enrolled up to March 4, 1906. It is 
estimated that one-third of the enrolled members of these tribes 
are dead. Restrictions have been removed from many under 
existing law, and it is estimated that there are remaining 23,441 
living restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes. Asbefore 
stated, the amendment does not take away any supervision over 
any restricted Indian, and it does not, as some assert, transfer 
the supervision to locally elected officers in Oklahoma, but to 
trusted, competent Federal officials, all of whom, save the super- 
intendent, are under the civil service. There are about as many 
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employees under the superintendent at Muskogee as there are 
under the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington, and it 
is contended that inasmuch as all the records are in Muskogee 
and that inasmuch as a large number of field clerks are scattered 
over the eastern part of Oklahoma, with whom the superin- 
tendent can communicate by letter, telephone, or telegraph, the 
office there is in a much better position with first-hand informa- 
tion to serve and protect the restricted Indians than Federal 
employees in Washington, 1,500 miles away. 

The report of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, at page 44, shows that 6,842 
letters were received from the department for the fiscal year, 
or an average of about 22 daily; and the same report shows that 
7, 7,475 letters were mailed the department, or an average of about 

25 daily. 

When I came to Congress three years ago every agricultural 
lease had to be forwarded to Washington for approval, and 
every claim of every kind and character, payable out of re- 
stricted Indian money, had to be sent to Washington for ap- 
proval, as well as all oil and gas leases. There were many 
vexatious delays. Instances were brought to my attention 
where claims were sent backward and forward; first through 
the local field clerk ; then the superintendent at Muskoge e; and 
then through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washing- 
ton to the Department of the Interior for approval. They were 
sent back for additional information and returned to Washing- 
ton, so that oftentimes it took two or three years to get claims 


paid. Practically, no agricultural leases were sent the depart- 
ment for approval, The law was ignored because of these 
delays. 


At that time an investigation disclosed that it took an aver- 
age of three to six months to get oil leases approved. Last year 
Congress remedied this in part by providing that the undisputed 
claims might be paid and that all leases, other than oil and gas, 
might be approved by the superintendent. This present amend- 
ment only enlarges that supervision by giving the superintendent 
authority to approve all leases, including oil and gas, which are 
uncontested. When an oil lease is submitted for approval the 
enrollment and allotment records are looked up. The status of 
the allottee is examined. Information is secured through the oil 
bureau of the superintendent as to the bonus value of the land, 
the production, depth of the sand, and every other fact neces- 
sary to determine whether the lease should be approved. Under 
existing law a report has to be prepared by the superintendent 
and forwarded through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
the Secretary of the Interior for approval. 

These leases are all made on approved printed forms, and 
while it does not now take as long as it did three years ago, 
when threatened legislation expedited consideration of them, 
there are still many unnecessary delays in the forwarding for 
approval of oil and gas leases. The result is a loss to the re- 
stricted Indian, because it is well known in Oklahoma that a 
commercial lease is more valuable than a lease upon land 
owned by a restricted Indian. One of the reasons for the dif- 
ference is the delay in forwarding the lease for approval to the 
department at Washington. There can be no excuse for it. No 
one assigns a good reason for it. No one asserts that there is 
any additional information in the Indian Office at Washington. 
All the information is submitted in the report of the Superin- 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes in each instance. It is a 
pro forma matter, purely perfunctory. It results in delays and 
is not helpful to the Indian. 

When a lease is made the lessee has to make arrangements 
for money with which to drill the lease. He pays a premium 
upon the bond which he must give in each case, In times past 
the lessee, in order to secure prompt action from the depart- 
ment, either engaged a representative in Washington, wired or 
wrote his Congressman, or sent a representative here from 
Oklahoma to urge early action upon his lease. 

Of course, this legislation is opposed by the department, as it 
opposes all legislation that may confer greater authority upon 
any officials in the field outside of the city of Washington. 
Every degartment opposes decentralization and every depart- 
ment will talk about “checks and balances,” as if there were 
something magical about the term. Every member of the 
Oklahoma delegation favors this legislation and every Indian, 
restricted and unrestricted, without exception, who is not in 
the employ of the Government, and therefore, not under the in- 
fluence of the department, favors this legislation. It would re- 
sult in having quicker action upon the claims and leases sub- 
mitted for approval and the rights of the restricted Indians 
would be preserved. In the event of anyone being dissatisfied 
with any action on the part of the superintendent, he would 
have the right of appeal to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
oil and gas leases upon the land of a restricted Indian will 
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then be as valuable as if 
Indian. 

This would not only be advantageous to the Indians but it 
would result in a great saving to the Government in that thou- 

sands of letters and reports would not have to be prepared and 
forwarded by the superintendent to the department. It would 
result in a reduction of the clerical force, not only in the office 
of the superintendent at Muskogee but in the department in 
Washington receiving these letters and reports, examining, pass 
ing upon, and returning them. The money thus appropriated 
for the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes could be 
used, in my judgment, to a better advantage for the restricted 
members of the tribe, because more field men, more expert farm 
ers, and more field matrons could be employed to go out among 
the Indians and assist them in a practical way to learn farming, 
gardening, stock raising, and how to care for their homes, which 
would greatly benefit them. It would certainly help them much 
more than if the money is spent for stenographers and clerks 
to prepare and forward reports on undisputed claims and un 
contested leases. Remember always that civil-service employees 
of the Government in Oklahoma are charged with the duty and 


given upon the 


land of an unrestricted 


responsibility of carefully safeguarding the rights of the 1 
stricted Indians and that this amendment does not remove any 


of these safeguards. 

[I was reared in the Indian Territory and am a member of the 
Cherokee Tribe. I have represented the Cherokees all my life, 
before coming to Congress. As a member of the tribe, I 
that far as I know, every other member of the Cherok« 
Tribe and every member of the other Five Civilized Tribe 
not under the influence of the department, favors this legisla- 
tion. It can not be harmful to the Indians themselves. They 
have suffered from the delays incident to this system too long 
I have lived under long-distance government all of my life, and 
I hate it more than words can tell. These Indians for 100 years 
governed themselves. They had their own schools, their own 
courts, and their own legislature. They made their own law 
and the individual members made their own contracts. This 
amendment only asks that the restricted members may have th« 
privilege of going before a representative of the Federal Gov 
ernment, see him in person, explain the matters involyed, and 
get expeditious action upon it at home, with the right of appeal 
in the event anyone is aggrieved. I assert that the rights of the 
restricted Indians are protected by the amendment, and that 
the amendment as written in the bill should be retained therein. 


Asse! 


sO 


The Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In true House or Rerresen‘ratives, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1919. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill as presented ecar- 
ries an appropriation for the Navy for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1919, and in addition to this legitimate purpose the bill 
commits the United States definitely to a policy of vast naval 
expansion. This policy to which our country is thus to be com- 
mitted is to have the greatest Navy in the world; it is the 
policy of naval competition in which we express the purpose to 
allow no nation of the world to exceed us In nuval armament. 

We see that the bill has two purposes: First, to maintain our 
present Navy and to build ships authorized by previous Con 
gresses, and, second, to definitely commit our country to this 
new policy of competition in armaments. 


NO ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR DISCHARGE OF ENLI 


ITED MEN 


I seriously object to the bill as an appropriation bill, for the 
reason that it makes no adequate provision for the discharge of 
men in the Navy who enlisted for the duration of the war. The 
war is over. These men now feel that they should be dis 
charged. The bill does not provide for this. They may be 
retained in service within the number appropriated for until 


their places can be filled according to the leisurely methods of 
recruiting now being followed, unless perchance articles of peace 


should be signed and the President proclaim the end of the 
war before that time. It is very clear, as to the majority of 
the enlisted men now in the Navy, that they can not be dis- 


charged within the next four to six montlis. 
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IT am dissatisfied with this aspect of the bill and would be 
reluctant to accept it even were it not loaded down with the 
objectionable provision committing us to a policy of navalism 
of an extreme and dangerous type. I think our boys who have 
enlisted in the Navy are entitled to their discharges. We owe 
it to them that they shall not be retained longer than absolutely 
necessary. Their families have need of them. They wish to 
go home and to engage in business and take wp the normal 
course of their lives. I feel it is unjust that they should be 
retained in the Navy merely to keep in commission ships for 
which there is no present need. 

& SPECIOUS ARGUMENT. 

We are urged to commit our country at this time to a policy 
of competitive naval expansion with the argument that in some 
mysterious way the adoption of this measure will strengthen 
the President’s hands and enable him to induce the nations to 
ngree at the peace table upon a policy of disarmament. We are 
urged to adopt « policy of armaments in order to get other na- 
tions to agree to disarm. That is the argument that is now 
betng used in behalf of this bill. This argument can have no 
validity unless it means that we are to use the threat of build- 
ing a vast Navy as a means of bringing other nations to terms. 
We are to hold the big stick over other nations and to coerce 
by threats. The mere statement of the argument refutes it. It 
is childish and unworthy. It places our Nation upon the low 
and contemptible plane of the bully. It compromises the dignity 
of the Government of a great and free people. I will not place 
my country in such an unworthy position. 

The excuse for entering upon this policy that it will help the 
President is a mere pretense; it is not based in sincerity. I 
remember that in October last the Secretary of the Navy brought 
forward this identieal plan and policy. He then announced 
that it was to be presented to Congress and its approval asked. 
That was before the armistice had been proposed or signed. 
At that time the policy was a war measure. Everyone expected 
when the armistice was signed that the policy would be aban- 
doned. It was most surprising to learn from the President's 
nddress to Congress when it assembled in December that he stilt 
approved the program. His address, by clear implication, urged 
it. We did not know then that Germany was utterly crushed, 
and many believed that the policy of vast naval expansion was 
being urged as a measure against Germany still as a war 
measure. The American people had fought to end all war and 
to make future pence secure. The war had been won and 
greater armaments seemed uncalled for. No one dreamed that 
the conference then about to be assembled in Paris would not 
agree on disarmament. No differences of opinion had then 
arisen. 

The proceedings of the peace conference have proeeeded along 
the lines contemplated. We have no information that differ- 
ences on disarmament have arisen. For all we know the situa- 
tion is the same as it was before the conference assembled, ex- 
cept that we new know that Germany is wholly crushed and can 
not be again for generations a threat to the peace of the world. 

We find that the policy of competitive building of fleets was 
desired first as a war measure, next as a measure in contempla- 
tion of an uncrushed Germany, and now is desired either as a 
permanent peace measure or as a big stick, to coerce our late 
war associates into agreeing to a satisfactory peace. The situa- 
tion is absurd. The reasons presented are specious. If there be 
any good reason for entering upon this policy at the present time 
it has not been given us. We are acting in the dark. Somehow 
I can not get myself to believe that the measure is in further- 
ance cf any definite or well-considered purpose. 

THIS IS NO TIME TO ADOPT A NAVAL POLICY, 

Of all the times in our history for the adoption ef a definite 
naval policy this is the least appropriate. No man can now 
definitely say just what such a policy should be. If the peace 
conference decides upon disarmament, then no program of naval 
expansion can be entered on. If the conference limits arma- 
ments, of course the United States must conform to the limits 
adopted. If we are to go back to the old system of each nation 
adopting its own policy in the matter of armaments it will be 
plenty of time for us to decide what we will do after the con- 
ference adjourns. We do not propose to begin the building of 
the ships which constitute the program until 1921. We can not 
get ready to begin until that time, for our yards and ways will 
be occupied with ships already authorized and contracted for. 
We can not begin on the new program until 1921, At least two 
sessions of Congress will be held before that time. The adop- 
tion of a naval policy should be left to these sesstons—the next 
Congress. It must provide and appropriate the money for the 
program ; why should not the adoption of the program be left 
to it? - 
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Summing up on this point, we find that we are now being 
asked to adopt a naval policy new on the least timely occasion 
and when we can net know what policy we should adopt. And, 
further, we are asked to adopt this policy now, when there ‘s no 
reason why its consideration should not be deferred until the 
next Congress. No time is gained by adopting the policy now. 
No advantage can be had over its consideration by the next 
Congress. Can it be possible that the pressure to adopt the 
policy now comes out of the fear that the next Congress will 
net be willing to adopt it? If such be the case, still, nothing is 
gained, for the next Congress must make the appropriation; 
and if it does not appreve the policy it will not apprepriate the 
money to carry it out. I stand in amaze, and in no way that 
I look can I see reasons which would lead Members of Congress, 
acting on their own judgment, to support this measure at this 
time. 

A POLICY THAT WILL LEAD TO WAR. 

I am unwilling to enter upon a policy of naval competition. 
It is a policy that will lead to war. The situation of our country 
and its foreign policy dees not require that we shall have the 
most powerful navy. Other countries are more dangerously 
situated. They are more dependent upon fleets to defend their 
sources of supply and their colonial systems. We have no 
hazards of that kind. [If other nations of the world act fool- 
ishly, we have no need to compete with them in their folly. 
Rather than do so and be led eventually into a war, I should 
prefer raising the big stick now and threatening the world; not 
that we will compete in fleets and armies, but that we will fight 
them if they do not accept the policy of small armaments. [f 
had as lief fight now as a few years hence, especially if the in- 
terval is to be spent in preparation by all sides so as to make 
the war more bloody and disastrous. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


OF 
HENRY I. EMERSON, 
Or OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Mondey, February 17, 1919. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under my leave te revise and 
extend my remarks I desire to have printed a few of the many 
letters received by me in favor of the Caldwell bill. Out of 
the many received I have selected a few from some of the 
leading and most highly respected citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
as follows: 

CLEVELAND, February 14, 1919. 
Henry I. Emerson, Esq., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siem: L have just been advised that esentative CALDWBLL, of 
New York, has introduced a resolution in the House ening, & the War 
Department to Ioan certain machine tools, which were purchased by the 
Government, to technical schools and universities for technical purposes. 

As president of the beard of trustees of the University ool of 
Cleveland, I would like to call your attention to the work that school is 
doing and ask you to lend such assistance as you can to the aes of 
this resolution and to consider favorably the application of the Univer- 
sity School fer consideration in the distribution of this equipment. 

his school was founded nearly 30 years in the interest of broader 
education of boys In Cleveland, and has had for its object the training of 
boys, from the time they are ready to go to school until they enter col- 
lege, along very broad and comprehensive lhines, 

We try to give omel attention to the physical, manual, and mental 
development of our boys, and I believe this school was one of the very 
first to combine the manual training with regular scholastic instruction. 

This school, which has borne o prominent part in Cleveland affairs 
for 30 years, is rum for the benefit of the community and. not fer profit, 
and the accomplishments of our boys in national service in the last two 
years is a record of which the trustees are very proud. 

Any assistance that you could give to the herance of the idea em- 
bodied in this resolution and seeuring for us an sopertualts te obtain a 
proper share of this equipment would be very greatly appreciated. 

I am taking the liberty of inclosing a ao showing some of the 
war-time activities of the school, which is about six months old, since 
which further developments have added considerably to this good record, 

Yours, respectfully, 
Henny 8. PIcKANnpDs. 
CLEVELAND, O10, February 14, 1919, 
Hon. Henry I. Emerson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Mr Par Mr. Emerson: FI am advised that Representative CALDWELL, 
of New York State, has recently introduced a bill reading as follows: 

“'Po provide for further educational facilities by requiring the War 
Department to loan certain tools not used for Government purposes to 
trade and technical schools and universities, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War shall loan to trade and 
technical schools and universities and other recognized tional in- 
stitutions which in the discretion of the Secretary of War shall have 
such equipment the machine tools suitable for their use which are owned 
by the ted States of America, which are under the control of the War 
Department, and which are not being used for Government purposes.’ 














——————— 


I am interested in the passage of this bill because I am a trustee of 
University School, which has a 30-year record of practical and success- 
ful manual training and would be materially benefited by receiving some 
of these tools to replace those that are worn out in their service. 

Trusting that you may feel at liberty to vote in favor of this bill when 
it comes up for action, believe me, to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
SamML. MATHER. 
CLEVELAND, February 1}, 1019. 
Henry I. EMERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Str: I understand that Representative CALDWELL, of New York, 
has recently introduced a bill, which will come up for action within a 
few days— 

“To provide for further educational facilities by requiring the War 
Department to lean certain tools not in use for Government purposes to 
trade and technical schools and universities, and for other purposes.” 

As a trustee of the University School of Cleveland, Ohio, I hope that 
you will be able to give this bill your support, as I believe that the effect 
of same will be beneficial to the students ef the University School. 

I hope that you will find that you can consistently vote favorably on 
the bill. 

Respectfully, yours, KE. 8 


CLEVBLAND, 


Ilon 


BURKE, IR. 


Ono, February 1}, 1919. 
EMERSON, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Str: Representative CAaLpwe.., of New York, has introduced 
recently the following bill, which will come up for action within a few 
days: 

“To provide for further educational facilities by requiring the Govern- 
ment to loan certain tools not in use for Government purposes to trade 
and technical schools and universities, and for other purposes.” 

The passage of this bill would solve the disposition of a lot of these 
tools from an industrial standpoint, and would increase the cause of 
education by enabling schools to have more modern tools. 

I am interested in the passage of the bill, as I am a trustee of the 
University School of this city, and I am in hopes that it will have your 
approval and support. 

Respectfulfy, yours, BE. V. Mae. 


Hion. Hipnry I. 


CLEVELAND, February 1), 1919. 


Hon, Henry I. Emerson, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. Emerson: Representative CALDWELL, of New York, has 
introduced recently the following bill, which will come up for action 
within a few days: 

“To provide for further educational facilities by requiring the War 
Department to loan certain teols not in use for Government pur 
poses to trade and technical schools and universities, and for other 
purposes, 

“ Be it enactca by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War shalt lend to trade and technical schools and universities and 
other recognized educational institutions which, in the diseretion of the 
Secretary of War, should have such equipment the machine tools suit- 
able for their use which are owned by the United States of America, 
which are under the control of the War Department, and which are 
not being used for Government purposes.” 

As trustee of the University Schoo! of Cleveland, I will appreciate it 
very much if you will lend your influence to the passage of this bill. 

Yours, very truly, G. A. CouLTon. 


Concurrent Resolution of Legislature of North Dakota 


Respecting the Wheat Price Guaranty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
DAKOTA, 


OF NORTH 
In toe House or Representatives, 
' Friday, February 14, 1919, 
On the bill (BH. R, 13274) to provide relief where formal contracts have 
not been made in the manner required by law. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I believe it is 
pertinent to the discussion of this bill to consider the argu- 
ments found in the concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
North Dakota in favor of legislation to enable the President to 
keep faith with the wheat growers and make good to them 
the guarantees contained in his preclamation of September 2, 
1918. The war having come to an end suddenly, our Govern- 
ment must honorably discharge all just obligations, no matter 
how much it costs. This is a liquidation period, I think we can 
trust the Cabinet Secretaries te pay only the claims which are 
just. To do less than that would be dishonorable, I therefore 
vote “no” upon the motion to recommit for the purpose of strik- 
ing out section 5. The concurrent resolution is in the following 
words: 

Concurrent resolution relating to the fixing of the 


srown in the United States oie the year 191 
prior to June 1, 1920, at $2.26 at Chicago. 
Whereas the President of the United States his proclamation of Sep- 
tember 2, 1918, fixed the price for all wheat grown in the United 
States during the year 1919 that is delivered prior to June 1, 1920, 
at $2.26 at Chicago; and 


rice for all wheat 
that is delivered 
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Whereas upon the faith of said proclamation the 
kota and generally throughout the Northwest 
mous expense in the increase of acreage for wheat and for the purchase 
of horses, machinery, and other cquipment for an increased wheat 
production and have incurred great obligations on that account > and 


farmers of North Da- 
have gone to an enor- 


Whereas it appears that up to this time no agency of the United States 
has been created and charged with the duty of making effective the 
guaranteed price under the President's proclamation: and 

Whereas the farmers of North Dakota vell as all other wheat-rais 





ing districts of the United Stat lave acted in 
aid proclamation of the President, and in case Congress fails to make 
the said proclamation of the President effective such failure will 
cause an enormous financial loss to the farmers of the State of North 
Dakota and other wheat-raising districts of the United States, as we 


ood faith upon the 





as a great disappointment, and will tend to lessen tie confidence of 

the people in the Federal Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the Nonse of 
Representatives concurring), That we earnestly urge Congre to pass 
such measure as will make the said proclamation of the President 
effective ; be it further 

Resotved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives In Congress 
and to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in both Houses 


of Congress 


Investigation of the National Security League. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. 


LLLINOIS, 





REMARKS 


Y Y ’ 
K I N G . 
or 
In toe House ov Representatives, 
Vonday, February 17, 1919. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert the following statement made on Febru- 
ary 5, 1919, before the special committee of the House of Repre 
sentatives on House resolution 469 and House resolution 476, to 
investigate and make report as to the officers, membership, finan- 
cial support, expenditures, general character, activities, and pur- 
poses of the National Security League, a corporation of New 
York, and of any associated organizations. 

The committee m' at 2 p. m., Hon. Ben Jomnson, chairman, 
presiding. Other 1 uvers of the committee were Hon. C. F. 
Reavis, Hon. Jo u Warsi, Hon. BE. BE. Browne, Hon. Par 
Harrison, Hon, BK, W. Saunpers, and Hon. T. H. Caraway 

Mr. KinG was asked to testify. His testimony was as follows, 


to wit: 
Mr. JOHNSON. Give the stenographer your name. 
Mr. Kina. Edward J. King 
Mr. JomNSON, You are a Member of Congress? 
Mr. Kina. I am 
Mr. JOHNSON. Llow long have you been a Member of Congress? 
Mr. Kina. It will be four years the 4th of March, 1019 
Mr. JOuMNSON. Your residence is where? 
Mr. Kine, Galesburg, Ll, 


Mr. JOMNSON. Mr. King, Mr. Menken, the first president of the Na- 
tional Security League, testified over and over again that the National 
Security League was at no time engaging in politics Col. Leydecker, 
the present president of the league, over and over again hag testified 
accordingly Charles D. Orth, who was chairman of the congressional 
campaign committee of the National Security League, also stated under 
oath many, many times that the National Security League was in no 
way meddling with politics. If you have any knowledge to the contrary, 
the committee would be glad to hear you tell what it is State it in 
your own way 

Mr. Kino. Shall I just start at the beginning and give 
a history of matters touching upon these statements 
Leydecker and others, so far as I am concerned? 

Mr. Jonnsown. Not only so far as Col. Leydecker is concerned, but‘ in 
so far as the National Security League, ag a league, is concerned. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir Practically the first intimation which I had of 
the activities of the National Security League im the last concressional 
campaign was when I received a letter from Mr. Emil C. Wetten, of 
Chicago, which, some time ago, I turned over to Mr. Browne, and which 
I should like to have to refer to Just a moment. 

Mr. Browne. There is a copy of ail these letters 

Mr Kino. Uave you, Mr. Browne, a carbon copy of the letter which I 
turned over to fou? 

Mr. Browne. No; 
gave to me. 

Mr. Kina. I think, perhaps, that is true. 

Mr. Jounson. You have the carbon copy; have you? 

Mr. Kino. I have in my hand the carbon copy of a let 
I received a carbon copy from Mr. Emil C. Wetten there, no doubt on 
account of the fact that he sent the original of the letter to Washing 
ton and sent this carbon copy to Galesburg I will not read this 
cause I presume it is the same letter which has heretot 
troduced in evidence. If it is not, I will ask to have it inserted, 

Mr. Browne. It has not been put in. 

Mr. Jownson. As it has not been heretofore inserted in the recor 
it had better go in just here 

(The letter referred to is printed in full below :) 


“AvaustT 23, 


the committee 
made by Col, 


I handed you back all the pape there that u 


r I received 


been 


1918. 

National League has appointed 
a special congressional committee to consider the candidacy of all those 
seeking nomination at the coming primary from Illinois, somewhat 
along the lines of the Legislative and Municipal Voters League. Some 
of the candidates have requested the privilege of appearing before the 


“ Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Security 





committee. We haye, therefore, concluded to give every one an op 
portunity to do so, if they so desire. 

“ What is your pleasure in the matter, and is there any possibility 
of your being in Chicago during the coming week. The committee 
would like to make its report Saturday, August 31-— 


The primaries took place September 11— 


“A reply by wire will be very much appreciated. 
“ Yours, very truly, 


* Tion. Epwanp J. Kino, 

“ Jlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. OC.” 

(Carbon copy of this letter to Mr. Kino at Galesburg, lil.) 

Mr, Kino. | was, then, mistaken. This carbon copy was sent to 
Galesburg and the original to Washington, Upon receipt of this letter, 
there being no place at which the summons was returnable, I wired to 
the National Security League at New York City for the purpose of 
ascertaining at which point In Chicago I was summoned to appear, 
I got a wire from them that their office, the Chicago branch, was, I 
think, on Jackson Boulevard; the number I do not remember now, but 
it seems to me it was 51. It has been stated in the evidence here, In 
glancing over the evidence of Mr. Britten (Brundage), it was a very 
simple matter, and that Congressmen were given the privilege of siding 
with them, as he expressed it, if they so desired, and really he was 
under no obligations whatever to do so. 

Mr. Jounxson, The first telegram amounted to 
upon every Member to appear, did it not? , 

Mr. Kina, In view of the fact that the Chicago papers, clipping of 
which I have here and will insert in the record, if the committee deems 
it material—I will refer to it occasionally—in view of the fact that in 
the Chicago paperg had been published a few days before that an article, 
no doubt at the suggestion and with the connivance of this branch of the 
National League, or at least some of its individual members, This 
article appeared headed “ Candidates face loyalty test of the Security 
League-—Organized to fight those with antiwar records,” and then it 
goes ‘on to state that vigorous attack on disloyalty candidates will be 
launched soon by the Chicago branch of the National League, a patriotic, 
educational organization. 

And the candidates it mentions, and so forth, and it mentions the 
fact that Roosevelt-——and asked this question that Alton B. Parker has 
asked, and, if the committee will pardon the suggestion and without 
seeming to be prejudiced in the matter, I would respectfully suggest 
that both of these gentlemen have been probably requested to do so as 
a basis of the newspaper articles. 

Mr. Reavis, I will state to you, Mr. King, that both the letters of 
Roosevelt and Parker are in the record, 

Mr. Kina. Yes; I read them, 

Mr. Reavis, And they are not entirely in harmony with 
paper account, either. 

Mr. Krtna, This article goes on to state who the members of the in- 
quisitorial committee are, naming them: Emil C, Wetten, H. Il, Mer 
rick, Edgav A. Bancroft, Homer J. Buckley, John F, Smulski, Peter 
§. Lambros, James A. Patton, Cyrus McCormick, Joseph W. Moses, 
Kdward 8. Gore, William B. Austin, and H. H. Latham, The first 
meeting of this committee will be held Friday afternoon in the office 
of the chairman, Mr. Wetten. 

I am not certain of the date of this article, but it was very shortly 
before IT was summoned to Chicago. 

Mr, Reavis, I think that clipping ought to go into the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jormxsonx. You will turn that over to the stenographer to put 
the newspaper article in the record 
, Mr. Kina, I will be very glad to, I would like to refer to it, 

: Mr, Jomunsen, The stenographer will put it in at this point, 
' Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 
' (The newspaper article referred to is printed in full below :) 


“Emit C. Werren, Chairman, 


virtually a demand 


the news 


i PLATPORM PLANKS OFFERED, 


“A tentative patriotic pleat for convention platforms was drawn up 
1 


at the meetings. It will probably be urged upon all political parties 
and candidates for office. It follows: 

“* We declare that it Is the supreme task of the civilized world to 
crush the insolent attempt of German autocracy to substitute a military 
dictatorship for self-government and the right of independent thought. 

“<The world must be made safe for democracy by the defeat of Ger- 
man militarism. 

** We want no peace without victory and-we demand victory so com- 
plete and conclusive that military ambition will be forever silenced and 
au peace secured that will make an end of war. 


FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


“<The world must be made safe by the cooperation of the major 
ferce of mankind, and that force should be organized by a league of 
nations to keep peace after the war, 

“+ We favor the entrance of the United States, after the war, into 
such a league of nations as may be adequate to safeguard the peace 
that must be won by the joint military forces of the allied nations.’ 

** Merrick and Homer Buckley were reelected president and secretary 
of the league, respectively, at yesterday's session, The following were 
elected yice presidents: William Wrigly, jr., John J, Mitchell, James J. 
Patton, and Cyrus McCormick, Edgar A. Bancroft was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee and John T, Stockton chairman of the 
general committee. 


CANDIDATES FACE LOYALTY TEST OF SECURITY LEAGUE ORGANIZATION TO 
FIGHT THOSE WITH ANTIWAR RECORDS. 


“A vigorous attack on disloyal and antiwar candidates for the Senate 
and House of Representatives will be launched soon by the Chicago 
branch of the National Security League, a patriotic educational organt- 
zation. ‘ 

“The candidates’ records in public office, if they have held any, their 
opinions on the war, and their spoken comment will be rigorously ex- 
amined by a committee of the league during the next two weeks. 

“Those candidates who do not pass the acid test of loyalty will be 
assailed by pamphlets and letters to the voters describing their records, 
by public speakers, and by newspaper publicity. To remove any pos- 
sible stigma of politics no loyal candidates will receive any active aid 
toward election. 

ROOSEVELT ASKS ACTION, 

“This was decided yesterday at a meeting of the executive and gen- 
eral committee of the league in response to letters asking for the elee- 
ticn of loyal men only in war time, sent to the New York offices of the 
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organization by ex-President Roosevelt and Alton B. Parker, 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

“A committee of 12 officers and members of the league was ap 
pointed by H. H, Merrick, president of the local branch, to delve into 
the candidates’ records, Those on the committee are the followiny 
Kmil C. Wetten, chairman; H, H, Merrick, Edgar Bancroft, Homer J 
Buckley, John F, Smulski, Peter 8. Lambros, James A. Patten, Cyrys 
McCormick, Joseph W. Moses, Edward 8. Gore, William B. Austin, and 
Hi. Hil, Latham, The first meeting of this committee will be held 
Friday afternoon in the office of Chairman Wetten,” 

Mr. JouNnson. Now, go ahead and comment on it, 

Mr, Kine, A tentative patriotic plank was drawn up, and so on, ana 
some other forms, which was not material except as to give the casi 
of extreme patriotism over the article, and especially over the {nd 
vidual members of the National Security League or of the Chicavo 
branch, 

Now, this paper, whichever it was, and I can not tell from the 
article, circulates wot only in the city of Chieago, but) circulates 
through the northern half of Illinois very extensively, besides W) 
consin, Iowa, and other States. The committee understand that very 
thoroughly. 

Mr, JouNnson, There is a bell for 
take a recess and come back after. 

(Thereupon the committee took a 
o'clock p, m, 


form: r 


roll call, I think we had bet 


recess and reconvened at 


APTER RECESS. 


Mr, JOMNSON, You may go on, Mr, King, 

Mr. Kina, Not only do these Chicago papers clreulate very ext: 
sively through the States that I have mentioned, but they ¢ireula: 
through all the Congressional districts in Ilinols, proba ly as fai 
south as Kast St, Louls, and the farther south you go the more sparsely 
do they circulate. The fifteenth congressional district, which I have 
the honor of representing, is about 200 miles lomg, extending from 
Geneseo to Quincy, Ill, on the river, Veople read these papers, espe 
coy the morning papers, every morning, and while it is said they do 
not have much Influence in the city of Chicago, they do have a good 
deal of influence In the country districts, 
and after another one appears, copy of which I do not have, statin 
that Congressman Juul would be called before the committee, and 
probably that Congressman King, of the Fifteenth I[ltnola district, o 
from the Galesburg district, would be called on Friday or Saturday, 
riving the date. After this publicity had been given to the mati 
n the heat of quite a primary contest at which all kinds of fals: 
charges were being made, and people being very alert on matters of 
this kind, the mere mention of it that you were to be called befo: 
such a committee on the question of your loyalty was then and there 
practically an tndietment against a man, and in the minds of man 
people he was then and there found guilty before being tried, 

Mr. Jouwnson, Equivalent to saying that a woman was going to be 
called and questioned as to her virtue? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. Had the people known who the individuals were 
and had studied the situation that there was back of the Nationa! 
Security League, as now disclosed by the evidence before this committer, 
and had the people of my district known that the members of the 
Chicago branch were certain individuals who were well known to the 
district in their activities with our national life, well known, the) 
would have immediately said they cared nothing about it, and it would 
have added very materially to anybody's vote whom they had seen {i 
to attack. But it was designated the National Security League, 

Mr. Reavis. When you bring that indictment against these individual., 
do you mean the members of this executive committee, the officers of 
the National Security League? 

Mr. Kine. I was referring when speaking of my section of the 
country to one particular member of the executive committee of the 
Chicago branch, whose name I intended to mention a little later on 
in the evidence, 

Mr. Reavis. I do net want to Interrupt your line of thought, bu! 
I was curious to know whether that reflection was directed toward 
this so-called executive committee dT the congressional committee «: 
toward certain members not in the executive committee, 

Mr. Kina. I intended to inelude in that the fact that if the peop! 
had known in the district not only as to certain members of the 
ecutive committee, but had they known who was back of this inst!- 
tion in the city of New York as a national proposition, which ba 
been brought out by this committee in its investigation, it would hay: 
made a whole lot of difference in the way people have made up their 
minds in the Middle West, But they didn't know it. What [I am 
trying to get before the committee now is to show the effect that public: 
tions of this kind, which were given out presumably by Mr, Wetten 
or some other member of this Chicago branch. Mr. Merrick sald, |» 
testifying here, that there was a crowd of newspaper men around th: 
outside door of the office every time they would have a meeting. 

Members are perfectly famillar, and it might be put in the record, 
that these —— or organizations are frequently organized for theo 
purpose of getting publicity witheut being brought to trial in a per 
sonal damage suit for things they might say individually by organizin« 
a branch, having an office, having the newspaper boys come over every 
morning and get statements to which nobody might care to put their 
individual names, ey! were able to attack the character of citizens 
and candidates with impunity. Now, they had that power over the 
press in Chicago and publicity given to everything they did and men 
attacked whom they sought to destroy in the State, regarded the 
mere suggestion in the newspaper mestioning my name, and especially 
this letter from Mr. Wetten, of Chicago, inviting me to sit with them, 
as they sald in Mr. Merriek's testimony-——— 

Mr. Jomnson, For the purpose of determining your loyalty, 

Mr. Kina. Yes; for the purpose of determining my loyalty, [| re 
garded that as just as strong © summons as would come from any 
court in the land; in faet, stronger, I regarded that Just as strony 
as though some guard in the Middle Ages had come with their hal 
berds and torches and taken me out of bed in the middle of the night, 
and conducted me = into the city of Chicago for the purpose of ap 
pearing before practically an unknown committee, 

Mr, JOuNSON. It ig a direct challenge of your loyalty. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir; and certainly WZ few of them knew me per- 
sonally. So, therefore, this so-called “ invitation” of Mr, Merrick’s, 
which was a proposition for the Members of Congress to “ait with 
them, as he said was in effect a summons to come before that com- 
mittee and talk it over with them, 

Any man will run to the defense of his loyalty whenever it is at- 
tacked. Regarding this as a matter of importance as I did, 1 con- 
sulted with some friends at home, We went to Chicago the day before 
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naked a friend of onra if he would 
xo down to the National Security headquarters, at 51 Jackson Boule 
vard, or whatever the place was. He did go down there and returned, 
lle sald he did not find anything there except the name, National Se 
curity League, on the door, and at the bottom of the glass, the door 
there, somebody had a law office in there. I went in and could not 
tind anybody there representing the league but a young lady alenog- 
rapher; sald what was wanted, and she said, I believe there is some 
thing like that here, and she reached down there and pulled out the 
lower drawer of the desk and brought out a typewritten Het and 
handed it to my friend, who, had he not been a perfect gentleman, 
would have retained it Being a perfect gentleman, he gave it back 
to the lady. But he was a Chicago man and knew almost all of the 
names on that list and remembered a grent many of them, whom he 
told me about. Ile mentioned all these names that were on this 
special congressional committee, and he said this remark: “ They all 
live here In Chicago, They are all big business men, and every damned 
one of them is a profiteer.”” Those were the remarks he mado to me, 
That is hearsay, but sometimes you can develop things by bearsay 
you can not any other way. The names he reported to me indiented 


the Inquisition was set for. We 


the gentleman knew what he wae talking about, Then we found out 
who war the committee who was to henr the case, It consisted of 
kml! C, Wetten, chairman; I, If, Merrick, Joseph N. Moses, W. By 


M. Latham, James A, Patton, Cyrus Me 
and Kdgar A. Bancroft The following 
inquisition: Mr, James A, Patton, Mr. Cyrus 
A, MeCormick, Mr. Joseph W. Moses, Mr. BE. A, Bancroft Mr, James 
A, Patton was very sick at the time. Mr. Jamen A, Patton is the 
man who cornered the corn market a number of years ago, known an 
the Corn King, 

Mr, Reavis. He 


King. 
Kine, The Wheat 


Mr, 
prior to the declaration of war, 


Austin, Peter 8. Lambroa, I. 
cormick, John F, Smulski, 
were not present at the 


cornered the wheat market, known as the Wheat 
Mr, Patton was the man who, Just 
bought up millions and mililona of 
bushela of wheat for the National Biseuit Co. and had it stored away 
out of the reach of the common masses Mr, Cyrus A. MeCormick ta 
in the International Ilarvester Co, that manufactures all the harvester 
implements, farm implements, practically, for the country, known as 
the Hlarveater Trust, 

Mr. Jounson, During the war the price did not go up more than two 
or three hundred per cent 

Mr. Keno, 1 don't think it went up over 800 per cent, but it isn very 
close to it, John IF, Smulskl ie a Vole, connected with politica some. 
times in the State of Lillnols, and was at one time the State treasurer, 
I was inform nd I have heard it before, and 1 state it practically here, 
as near being a fact as anyone can without seeing it, that he wears the 


decoration, and that he had presented to him, bul whether he wore it 


King. 


suring the war, | de not know, a decoration from the Austrian Km 
peror, 

Mr. Jonnson, To whom do you refer now? 

Mr. Kine, Mr. John &, Smulaki, 

Mr. Jounson. What nationality ta he? 

Mr. Kine, tle ta a Pole. That is, he is a naturalised ole, T think; 


born in Poland, probably educated in this country, a very bright, amart 


tellow, by the way, as far as that is concerned, Then Eagnur A, Han. 
croft ts the head and front of the Llarvester Trust, 

Mr. Hannon, Of what trust? 

Mr. Kino, The Harvester Truat, 

Mr. Brown. Is he a lawyer’ 

Mr. Kena, He ta an attorney, He was very modest and uracious 
in hia teatimeny before the committee, but there ia the head and front 
of the whole business right there The gentleman from Missisaippi 
examined him and found him a very pleasant genticman At one time 


he lived In my town, as shown hy the evidence of Mr. Lambronse, the 
editor of the Greek Star, He said, in effect, that Mr. Bancroft having 
jived tn Mr. Kinwe'’a town, he left that section to Mr, Bancroft 

Mr, Jounson, The Mr, Kina referred to te yourself, 

Mr. Keng, As soon as I got into Chicago and found his name there 
on the Ibet IT eould aecount for many mysteries that bad not been 
cleared up In my mind before, | will not go into the personal mattera 
between Mr. Baneroft and myself, because it would not throw any 
particular Hight upon this, except that it showed that Individuals for 
the purpose of private revenge could use, as occasion required, the 
influence of the National Security League to get scurrilous matters 
against former enemies, apparently, into the Chicago newspapers. ‘The 
Chicago nowepapers published, ae 1 way, everything that was requested 
by the National Security League, The Chicago Post, the Chicago Nowa, 
and the Chicago Journal each made vicious attacks upon mynelf and 
Mr. Duvrren, Mr. Bancroft was in Mr, Brirren’s district and Mr. Ban 
croft was fighting Mr, Barrrun, and in order to make the articles appear 
that they were not directed particularly against Mr. Bairren he thought 
nbout his former heme and reaches down and gets held of me and in 
cludes me in the article. 

‘he articles could be produced, but I don't think It la necessary fo: 
thin hearing, Of course, the articles said in plain words that we, 
Jivivr@n and Kino, were disloyal to the United Atatos, 

Mr, JOMN#SON. Both you and Mr. Burrrean’? 

Mr, Kina, Yes, «tr, Those articles, in order to help my opponent 
were priate in a Chicago papes. and L wasn't running in Chicago, and 
probably for the benefit of somebody clae in the district against me, 
hecause they were published in full-page advertising at advertising 
rates in ev paper in the sixteenth congressional district. Now, Mr. 
Bancroft is the ehief counsel for the International Harvester Co, It 
in not particularly on personal grounds—I perhaps ought not to say 
this, on personal grounds, because it is so many years ago, but I 
have found that in this campaign men whom I had excused from juries 
30 yenrs before; men whom I might have had some collection againat, 
or o sult against, all rose up as one man, and they found that they 
couldn't vote for me on account of my war reeord, They never stated 
the real reason. Men whom I had supposed had been dead for 30 
yearse-every enemy, almost, walked out of the graveyards to bring 
up some ancient ndge which they bore a fellow. Now, that ls enough 
on that feature of it, but there is something else. 

Bancroft used to lobby down at Springfield. LI was a member of the 
Tilinols State Legislature for eight years, and for four years of that 
time I was chairman of the committee on labor and industrial affairs 
Of course, as chairman of that committec, I naturally had a grent deal 
of labor legialation before me, and I or found Mr. Uanecroft and 
his assistants vigorously opposed to anything along that line of auch 
nn nature as the workmen's compensation act, of which I had consider 
able charge. 

Mr, JOUNSON, Which side of the question was he opposed to? 
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Mr. Kina, 


Waa oppored to anything that would change the present 
conditions with reference to labor aa they stood at that time tn the 
State of Illinois 1 received many letters from him lurther than 
that, I introduced probably the fret Hability bill—1I am not saying thiv 
bonstfully at all-in the [Minotsa State Legislature, whieh was intend. 
to remove what was known as the death warrant claves ont of 
relief contracts Ratlrond companies, eapecially the Burlington, of 
anized a rellef assocltation which they required all the membera te 
Join, and in joltiing they had to «ten an ipplication, a clause of which 
anid if they accepted any money from the company they waived all 
damages; nad on the other hand if they sued the company they lost 
thelr inesurance under the release No the poor fellows got it coming 
and going This waa aimply directed at that feature, but the Inter 
national Harvester Co,, with other organtsations ef that character, 


they maintaining a relief aystem for (hemaelves among the men with a 


similar clause in it, fourht that bil! I will not go into the history of 
that, while it ran along all one ison and two other seastona tn the 
Iilinola Legislature, and I became somewhat marked by the gentlemen 
by my action in that matter, i am well satiofied, because the newt 
your, the second year I was nominated by the Republican eaucua for 
apenker of the house Never before In the hiatery of Lilinols politica, 
legisiative polities, had the Republican candidate that had been selected 
in the Republican caucus, which controlled a majority of the house 
been defeated, It was taken for granted, but the next morning YS 


Republicans, who had always lined up with these interesta, joined with 


the Democrats -I am not blaming the Democrats a bit sud elected a 
apeaker, a bipartisan apeaker of the house, which bouse afterward 
elected Willlam Lorimer to the United Mtates Senat 

Il only mention that to show-<and it was stated afterwarda that tf 
IT had not been too friendly to certain labor tnteresta IT would hav 
been elected speaker of the house, and there would have been no yote 
Whether that was true or not I don't know ut € know that Dan 
croft led that Nght, not In the epen he never comes into the open 
and was not in the open in this matter, but alwaya behind, alway 
Planning, always sehoming, sitting up late at night, talking high 
moral prepositions in daytime, but all the time werking for hia god, 
the International Harvester (‘'o, of America and nobody elne or the 
last 10 veare he has followed hia cllonts as defendanta in prosecutions 
brought by the Government Whether he finally kept them out of th 
penitentiary er net | don't kuew, bat he served them faithfully and 
served them long 

Furthermore, there was some political features that developed there 
In the district lie and some friends of bie were disappointed In cer 
fain thing f am satiatied that that rankled him lie finally went 
to Chicago as attorney for the Banta Fe Railway (o., and finally be 
came the attorney for the International Harvester Co Now, he will 
deny that there is any animosity in hia case, but why wae my dietrict 
left to Ea Hancroft by thie committee? Nat only that, there ta 
another man on the cormittee, Dusty you heard hin hame men 
tioned —he waean't there along toward the laet, but Muaby ta the hend 
of all the atreet car tntereata in the city of Chieauea The laat sesalon 
1 wae down there they had a bill in there known aa the Chienge 
atreet car men'’a bill | don't remember just the pointe of it, but the 
fellow employed on the atreot car system wanted the bill, and Mr 
Thusby didn't want it Well, we had a great fight We had hearlugs 
golng on there covering slx or eight weeks Mr. Hushy asked me tf t 
would appoint a subcommittees, 1 aatd, " Yea,’ All right," he said 

Mr. Jouss#on Cinterposing). That was a subcommittee of the Com 
mitte on Labor? 

Mir. Kina, You, air t to consider thia bill, this atreet car men bill 
Later | wan asked and solicited if | wouldn't put a certain particular 
momber of that committee, whose name [| don’t remember now, upon 
that subcommittee, and wpon that one point all the Influence that 
could be brought to bear from the city of Chiengo where the taterest 
the large business tnterests of the city of Chicago are, were brought 
to bear to get that one thing done The Ilinole Manufacturers’ Asso 
clation lebbyiet was after me; all the different lobbylate that tafented 
the enptitol at that time, and 1 presume now, were after me on that 
yroposition Now, Tt don’t claim any particular eredit for not dets it, 
yt didn’t deo it 1 wae satiafied T wan binekbulled for not belong sum 
clently friendly 1 waa blackballed for not bein uMctently friendly 
to the Chicago interests 

Again T was tin a postition tn the leogiatature there where T waa t 
quired to and did tight the best | wuld the proposition presented tea 
the Uttinola Legialature allowing Baim tIneull to gather together and 
form into one truest all the independent lighting plants in the Mtate of 
Iitinela, tle got that legislation through I voted agnlineat it 1 don't 
Hippo he would even remember my name, but omewhere tn hile 
book ind they keep hooks 1 record that | was wrong upon that 
mensure ife in another prominent momber 

Mr. Jomseon (interposing romivent In what way? 

Mr KING Of the National Meenrity lLeagu the Chienga branch, 
whose name will be found, if it has not been given to the committee, 
upon thia liet ef SO, if you can secure if 1 found the name of Mr 
Armout rar be it from me to tntimate for fh moment that Mr 
Armour knows me ovr will condencend to make my ncequain tance tout 
his people up there know, joat after I waa elected in 1914, and before 
I came down here, we had an epidemic of foot-andmouth diwease in 
the Btate of IMlinols« 

Mr. Jounsonw, Among cattle? 

Mr. Kine. Yeu; among cattle And one county eapecialiy, the 
county of lIfenry, where there are & great many stockmen i” 
stricken, and the Bureau of Animal Industry here had adopted the 
eheme every time there Was one caine in any county in the Mtate of 
Illinois, if it was down In the southeast corner 806 milew removed | ' 
the other corner, of putting that whole county under quarantine i 
couldn't understand that when | wae out there, wntil f read all th 
hearings on the foot-and-mouth investigation conducted by Benat 
Kenyon and others when I came here to Washington, and — found 
that the true explanation of that was that they had in Chicago a 
free aren and also a restricted area, a quarantined arca vow, they 
bought eattle down State, or rather the came toto th toed rif 
from there They would way to the man Ww fo tl atthe 
come from?” “They come from Henry County Well, that is a 
quarantined county,” If they me from Knox ¢ nty, the next 
county to Henry County, that not a quarantined county All the 
eattle that went from Henry Count ud for from to SO per cent 
less to the packer throtiah thelr agent than did the tock that 
came from the next county That wan due to the large area put in 
quarantine by the Bureau of Animal Industry here in the city of 
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Mr. Jounson. If they were unfit for use, they should not have been 
evld at all and put on the market, 

Mr. Kine. No; they were just as good cattle as those in Knox 
County, beeause in one instance the case was down in the southeast 
corner, within 2 miles of Knox County and within 3 miles of Stark 
County, but as it happened to be in Henry, they put ali of Henry 
County In quarantine and prevented all the ple in the northern 
part of Hlenry County-from shipping cattle into Chicago, and if they 
did ship it in, just as good cattle as they shipped from Knox County, 
they sold for 25 = cent less. 

Mr. Reavis. That is quite an interesting statement. You mean by 
that that cattle that happened to be in Knox County, within 3 miles 
of the infected cattle, were in a free area? 

Mr. KInG, Yes, sir, i 

Mr. Reavis, While the cattle that happened to be in Henry County 
one they were 30 miles from the fatection, were in a restricted 
territory? 

Mr, Kine. Yes. That enabled them to get all the good cattle for 
30 per cent—25 to 30 per cent—less, So they made a million dollars 
off of the stock raiser# of that one county alone. : 

Mr. Reavis. Who made a million dollars? Who got the benefit of 
that regulation? 

Mr. KiNG. Somebody in Chicago, Probably the packers eventually 
got the advantage of it, because they got the stuff. 

Mr. Reavis. They butchered and dressed the cattle that came from 
the restricted area? 

Mr. KING, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reavis. And sold it to the general public for the same price that 
they received for other meats, didn’t they? 

Mr. Kine. Yeu, air. 

Mr. Reavis. Well, there isn't any doubt in your mind as to who 
profited by it? 

Mr. Kina, Absolutely not. T say se. 

Mr. ReAVIS. I just wanted the record to show that. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. Now, then, when I came down here I made my 
maiden speech, and that is where I got in bad with the packers of 
Chicago, I took a good deal of time on that speech. It wasn’t such 
a wonderful speech, but it had a lot of facts in it. I went through 
every bit of testimony that was given in those hearings on the foot- 
and-mouth disease, and I traced it and how it spread, and I showed 
how inspectors in Chicago were interested in serum factories there— 
foot-and-mouth serum factories—and I went into it pretty, generally, 
and I showed how a fellow by the name of Fitzgerald or Ferguson, I 
forget his name, was the general agent there for Swift & Co., for, I 
think, Wilson Bros., and for Armour; and how he handled the shippers ; 
how he invited them into Chicage to attend a general educational con- 
ference—that is a great thimg nowadays in handling people—and how 
he banqueted them, took them out to vaudeville shows, and showed 
them a good time, and in that way kept them all perfectly satisfied. 
\It showed conelusively that he was the fellow that shifted matters 
‘between the various packing companies in the city of Chicago and was 
i their go-between, although he is presumably secretary of this educa- 
tional society for the benefit of farmers and stock raisers. If this 
committee can get hold of that fellow and make him tell the truth, they 
‘can probably get at what they want. 

Mr. Jounson. What ts his name? 
Mr. Kixc. His name is either Fitzgerald or Fitzpatrick or Fitzhenry. 

Mr. Reavis. We can get it from that speech of yours, can't we? 

' Mr. Kine, Yes, sir, 
| Mr. Jounson. You will furnish the committee with that? 

Mr. Kine, Yes; I will furnish the committee with it. 

Now, the connection between that and this present investigation is 
this, that I was called to account by one of the inspectors in «(‘hicago— 
I don’t know that anything came directly from the packers, but I know 
from certain actions on the floor of the House that that speech was dis- 
tasteful for a new speech for a ep spars. to make saying ae 
against the pare gountey of the city of Chicago.. In that manner 
got my third or fourth or fifth black eye—I don't know what it was— 
with the Chicago interests, Now, I see Mr. Armour, the head of the 
packing interests, was a member of this Chicago branch of the National 
Security League. 

Mr. Carnaway. And a very heavy contributor? 

Mr. Kine. I didn't know that, I presume that was true. Now, from 
these few instances I nove maven you you can easily see that I was per- 
sopa non grata with the icago interests, and the Chicago interests 
believe they are, and are almost, as a matter of fact, the State of Illinois. 
You can see that when Mr, Wetten in his testimony talked about the 
Hrundage faction down State—a Chicago man never talks, either in 
politics or any other branch, except in the terms of Chicago, and he 
thought there was a Brundage faction down State. There is no Brundage 
faction down State, nor Deneen faction down State. We have our own 
fuctions. We don't haye to have anything imported from the city of 
Chicago in our factions. But with that kind of men in this braneh, 
urged on by the chairman of the executive committee, Mr, croft, I 
can see very readily why I was lugged into the situation at all. 

Now, to go on with the meeting; I have told you. who was there. We 
first went down to Jackson Street—51, We found no one there. They 
said that the meeting would be held at Mr. Wetten’s office. I have even 
forgotten the building that Mr. Wetten’s office was in, but we went to 
another building and went up the elevator and went into Mr. Wetten’s 
office. I had talked this matter over considerably before going up there. 
1 admit I, was not in a very good frame of mind—that is, I felt more or 
less humiliated that I should be called in before a crowd of strangers 
and questioned on a subject of that kind—was not even permitted to go 
befere a committee of my neighbors, like the boys in the drafts were. 

Mr. Caraway. Did you realize that you didn’t even go before a com- 
mittee of American-born citizens? 

Mr. Kine. When I got in there I noticed that, as I observed them— 
well, I thought this, that I would make an effort to get the names of the 
individuals who sought to try me, and for that reason I took along a 
friend of mine oo name of Custer, and I took along a poung man 
who afterwards me my secretary and was_ helping me then in the 
conpele. I took him along. Now, I said, ‘‘ We may have difficulty in 
getting in here, because I understand that these are clandestine meet- 
ings—that is, that they are secret meetings; that their witnesses are 
not permitted in here and nothing to be taken down, but we will try it, 
because I propose if these le attack me to find out who the indi- 
viduals are that try me, and I propose to bring a lawsuit against each 
and every individual that makes these ~— rr tive of the cloak 
that they are hiding under—the National rity e, 

We found Mr. Wetten presiding——sitting at the desk-—-and I will say 
for Mr. Wetten that I think he was a very fair man in the whole pro- 
ceeding, considering the men that he had to deal with. Then, there was 
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Mr. Merrick, who thinks he is the mayor of Chicago, head of the chay)- 
ber of commerce; W. B. Austin, a lawyer. I remember Mr. Peter s 
Lambros on account of his whiskers. He was editor of the Greek paper. 
He sat over to my left. Mr. Wetten sat at the desk in front of me. Mr 
Custer sat beside me, and the young man who is my secretary took « 
seat at a table. Mr, Merrick, I think, sat against the wall, leaning his 
chair against the wall. Mr. b. C. Gore and Latham were there, as | 
understand it-—I know they were, but I do not remember them. They 
were er “and others,” under that title. I saw they were rather 
confused when I went in, that I should bring in two witnesses with me 
and I said, “ Gentlemen, I am here to consult with you about this matte: 
in pursuance to your letter.” I introduced myself and introduced them 
to may two friends. The situation was such that they couldn't very wel! 
tell them to go out. I am satisfied they wanted to do that, and they 
acted like it, but I didn't propose to sit in there alone without witnesses. 
At one stage of the proceedings Mr. Schroeder, who had a pencil and » 
a of paper, and who under my instructions was getting down all tha‘ 
1¢ could at the time, was stopped by Mr. Wetten, who said, “ Mr. King. 
what is your young man doing over there? Is he a shorthand writer :’ 
I said, ‘No; he isn’t a shorthand writer; he is an old newspaper man 
taking down a few notes.” ‘“ Well,” he says, “ we don’t allow anythin; 
here to be taken down in shorthand,” and | said, * Well, he is taking a 
few notes as he goes along.’ But they expressed the desire that he 
shouldn't do that; that nothing was to be public about the proceedin,- 
whatever. 

So far as I was concerned I was glad to have it publie; T woul! 
have been glad to have it public; | would have been glad to have i: 
taken down in shorthand, and requested that I might have a stenoy 
rapher there, which they refused, so I could show the people of th: 
district, if they found against me in their verdiet, that it ought to ). 
set aside. I could show them the evidence. But that was not to be. 
I can’t give the committee all the details of the conversation, but | 
remember Mr. Wetten said, “Mr. Kine, the main objection to yo. 
record is that you. made a speech down there in Congress—and by th. 
way,” he says, *' Il want to say before we start in we have read it, ani 
it is a damned good speech.” I said, “I thank you for that.” And 
then over to my right sat one Moses. Now, Moses was a regular cootic 
Every time you got him off of you he would be at you again—one 
Moses, who is now dead. He sat at my right here, with double glasses. 
He had the speech—I might mention this to the committee,: that in 
addition to havitg a speech printed, which was not in the type of th: 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp but had been set up especially by somebody, 
they had certain documents and statements which had been made |), 
certain enemies of mine in the district—political enemies of mine iu 
the ee upon their desk in full view. I could see them there, 
and was familiar with the documents, having seen them many times 
before, which led me to believe that somebody had given those to Mr. 
Bancroft, who had presented them to the committee upon which to 
interrogate me. Mr. Wetten didn’t ask any questtons, neither did many 
of the rest. 

I spoke to them, and I was required to bare my very soul before 
those men. I had to go way back to the time of the Revolution au! 
show that an ancestor of mine by the name of Ichabod was en lor 
chester Heights and had fought the British the next day at Bunker 
Hill; and the record of Capt. Thaddeus King, and that there was an 
old King homestead on the Massachusetts and Connecticut line sti)! 
standing, where some of them lived; and the record on my mother s 
side way back until they established it in some Englishman of son. 
kind or character; and it was necessary for me to state what liberty 
loan speeches I had made; how many bonds I had subscribed for ; 
whether I had made liberty-loan speeches; whether I had contributed 
to the Red Cross and other war activities. 

Mr. Reayis. Mr. King, did you tell them that your only child was 
in the service as a volunteer in the aviation service? 

Mr. Kine. Yes; that sort of stuck them a little bit. 

Mr. Reavis. Were they kind enough to tell you whether any of their 
sons were likewise serving? 

Mr. Kine. Not one of them mentioned that fact, and I don’t think 
they could prove it. Some of them have not brought any sons into the 
world, let alone being in the war. 

Mr. CaRAway. Well, the country is fortunate, then. 

Mr. Kina. Yes; I had to bring that up. Now, mind you, all this 
was most distasteful to me, to £° into a committee largely consisting 
of forei gentlemen and establish my record as an American citizen 
before them. Of course, somebody said: “ You don’t need to have 
gone,” but I have explained to the committee why I had to go. That 
Was all there was to it. You were forced into it. Yes; I told them 
that my son was in the Army. “ Well, was he drafted or did he en- 
list?’’ was the first question. I had the honor of replying—whether it 
is an honor or not, I make no distinction between a drafted man ani 
an enlisted man—that he did enlist, and that he was a second lieu 
tenant and was ex ing to go overseas before long. 

Mr. Reavis. A not in a bullet-proof job, either, was he? 

Mr. Kine. No; he was in no bu aera job. I picked out four or 
five of them, and on that list of 50 I'll bet you can find every one of 
their sons in bomb-proof positions. 

Mr. Reavis. Your son was in the aviation? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir; and this evidence in New York, where two or 
three of the witnesses kept harping upon “Now, Mr. So-and-so is a 
business man, and he has a son in the war, and So-and-so has a son 
in the war '’—it would be most arene to find just what service 
those sons were performing. My observation of it is that the whole 
gang of them ran down here to Washington and made safe on that 
p ition in the first instance. Well, that is beside the matter I wis 
trying to get at. 

Mr. Jounson. You started to say that Mr. Wetten turned to your 
speech. 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Then, were you questioned about your speech? 

Mr. King. Yes; 1 was questioned by Mr. Moses. Moses seemed to 
be the fellow. 

Mr. Caraway. Is he the one with the big, bold glasses? 

Mr. Kina. No; he is dead. He died after that. Yes; he is referred 
to as the one—I referred to him as having double glasses, double 
ma nitying glasses. He sat very close to me. Now, let me see where 
that speech is. He had a copy of it. Not this of it, however. 
He looked down very close to the paper, and he would always look at 
i a in the paper, and that is where the name of Morgan 4p- 


peared. 
Mr. Jonnson. What Morgan is that? 
Mr. Kine, Well, I referred to him as Morgan, meaning J. Pierpont 
Morgan. I didn’t give his full name in my speech. 
Mr. Jounson. Of New York? 
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Mr. Kine. But when that name was sounded before the committe: 
there was a dead silence. Somebody had certainly committed blasphemy 
or lése majesté, or something else, by lugging into the CoNeRrmssioNnal 
Kecorpd the name of Mr. Morgan before this committee. ‘“ Well, what 
did you mean here when you said this about Mr. Morgan?” 

Mr. Reavis. Who said that? 

Mr. Kina. Moses. The record shows here that Moses was given the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to make a special study of it, he being former 
president of the Chicago Bar Association, composed almost wholly of 
corporation lawyers. 

Mr. Jounson, That is usually the case, isn't it? 

Mr. Kino. I am not going to read what I said unless the committee 
wants what 1 said. It is not material in regard to Mr. Morgan, but I 
read it to him again, and I told him I thought it was very plain, what 


I said there and what I said about the loan, the original loun, not the 
one made by the United States, but made by Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Loan to what-—Russia ? 

Mr. King. The loan that he made to the allies in the first instance, 


long before the war was declared. 

Mr. Caraway. Those bonds that were palmed off onto the 
peogee 

Mr. Kine. Yes. That would perhaps be better. I can't remember all 
the different propositions he asked me to explain about this speech, but I 
thought it was very plain. Now, I said to them, “ You talk about this 
speech as though this was a wonderful &peech.”’ I said, * This wasn't a 
wonderful speech. You would think that in my district and before this 
committee that this speech had more to do with injuring the morale, as 
you state, than any other speech that was delivered in Congress. The 
truth of it is it took 10 minutes to deliver the speech, and the only time 
it has attracted attention was in this campaign and before you gentle 
men who are trying to lay the foundation of some attack.’ Now, Mr. 
Wetten said in his testimony here that I said I had made the speech in a 
fit of temper. Now, that is absolutely untrue, I said nothing of the 
kind. One of the Chicago papers, in reporting the evidence, pictured It 
a iittle bit worse by saying that | was sorry. They didn’t ask me if | 
was sorry. 
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Mr. Jonnxsonxn. That was a prepared speceh, wasn't it? 

Mr. Kine, Yes, 

Mr. Jomnxson, And it took vou, perhaps, weeks to get up the data 
in it? 

\ir. King. Yes; it took me some time to get it up. 


Mr. JouNnson. Therefore, it couldn't have been a speech delivered in 
a tit of temper, could it? 


Mr. Kine. No: and 1 was never better natured In my life than at 
that time: and in saying that I was sorry, ete., Mr. Wetten ts entirely 
mistaken with reference to that. 

Mr. Canaway, That is not the word 

Mr. Kine. That he used? 

Mr. CaRAWAY. No; that is not the word to describe what he did 
when he testified——‘* mistaken.” 

Mr. King. Well, the committee can use their own word in thels re 
port, and I hope they will, and I will be for it 

Now, Mr. Bancroft said that this speech was a flagrant speech. 


Flagrant means, according to the dictionary, flaming, inflamed, glow 
ing, burning, ardent. Its synonyms are meaning that this speech was 
giaring, notorious, nefarious, villainous, abandoned, hateful, odious, 
monstrous, wanton, violent, heinous, atrocious, and outrageous. That 
was the definition of Mr. Bancroft's description of the speech. Now, 
I don’t expect any member of this committee to read the speech, or 
any other living human being; but I don’t know what part especially 
was objectionable to Mr. Bancroft, unless it was where I quoted Thomas 
Jefferson, or perhaps that part where I quoted out of the last Fare 
well Address of George Washington, and such other matters of that 
kind, I was taking no part between the belligerents in this speech 
whatever, and I couldn’t imagine just what part of it Mr. Bancroft had 
reference to in labeling it as he did. 

Well, the meeting went on, and my friend Custer made a few remarks 
and told the committee a few things. I had to bring him along as a 
living witness that | was a reputable citizen in the city of Galesburg 
there, and had some friends, and the committee got somewhat sociable 
after a while-—pretending to be, anyway. So we got into anether con 
versation on other subjects. 1! didn’t get into it; they brought it up 
themselves: but I could see very easily that they had more concern 
about that than they had about my patriotic attitude, which they were 
alleging that they were investigating. They wanted to know from me 
whether I believed in the labor unions running the country, and if the 
committee wants I can tell them what | said. 

Mr, CaRaway. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Kine, I said to them, “I have always supported the labor 
unions whenever I thought they were right. In the matter of wages, 
hours, and things of that kind, with which I am farhillar, I always 
sympathized with them and have been for them; and I know I found 
when I was in Springfleld that they were the only eeeaiastion, the 
only definite, substantial organization in the city of Springfield that 


would stand for a reasonable, decent measure down there affecting 
other le besides themselves. They were always willing to help, 
and I had a great respect for the labor lobby.” I told them that 


I didn’t believe in their running everything. I said: “I am an indi 
vidualist; I believe that a man chould rise by merit and get along in 
this country, and up until a few years ago a man was able to do that; 
but I believe there are crowds of people who have legislated against 
the opportunity of a man to rise through his own merits.” Now, they 
said: “ How i rou feel on Government ownership of railroads?’ 
Well, of course, I knew that that was a question-—— 

Mr, Reavis (interposing). Who asked you that? 

Mr, Kina, Mr. Merrick. 1 am pretty sure it was Mr. Merrick. It was 
the gentleman who leaned back against the wall. It might have been 
\Austin, but I think it was Merrick. And I knew that it was the par 


ticular and crucial part of the hearing in that particular case. Of 
course, 1 hadn't made up my mind on that subject. I am like the 
President—keeping an open mind on the matter. I told them—TI said, 


“T have an open mind upon that subject, but I want you to understand 
that I am an individualist, not a Socialist. That ought to be a sufi- 
cient answer to your question.” They seemed pleased, and with a few 
other remarks the meeting was dismissed. You can draw your own 
conclusions on that. 

Now, I have a number of other things here, but I think I have gone 
over most of the evidence, but if the committee will permit me to pro 
ceed for haif a minute, I want to say I have given some little thought 
to this case and this testimony before the committee, and even have 
thought about it considerable. 
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This National Security League was nothing more than an organi n 
designed to protect certain individu from damage suit by belr able 
to get out statements to tire new ‘papers withont being beld personally 
responsible for the damaging statements so made 7 

Mr. Jounsoyx, You do not mei to say, how ver that they did not 

have interests to serve? 
_ Mr. Kine. No, sir; and T will also state that their main purpose 
in my- judgment, was to defeat many men who | 1d had the temerity, 
even in a slight way, to stand for the rights of the common people. 
[ believe they worked not only in New York, but throughout the 
country They had many lees nizations who beliewe what they 
say; Who pass resolutions for them every time when the resolutions 
are sent out. They will pass them and nd them in to us, who are 
influenced greatly by them-—a sort of a Bourbon ors mization, a crowd 
of old-time Bourbons, like the old Freneh Rourbon: who m ver Ie rned 
anything and never forgot anything 

Mr. CARaWay. I think you are too bard on the Bourbens 

Mr. King, A sort of general understanding over the country amongst 
themselves that every time the common people want anything or a 
chance for their white ally, to be sure to hit the proposition in the 
head, and all the time, night and day without ird to religion 
without regard to politics, without regard urt, sense, or anythir 
else, they are always working on this one particular thing, and 
soon as they are through with this they are on to another ron 
I think it is to-night, [ have an invitation from the Chieago Chan 
of Commerce, signed by Mr. H. Hl. Merrick, the president 

Mr. JoUNSON (interposing). Of the National Security League 

Mr. King. He is president bere of the Chicago Association of Com 
merce 

Mr. Jownsen Is he not also the president of the Chieago b neh 
of the National Security League? 

Mr. Kix Ite is: yes, sir rhe same gentleman and the same on 
who tried me in Chicago, one of my judges I don't in any way wan 
to compare myself to that Divine Person in the slightest degree who 
lived many thousand years ago, but I do have a right to draw fhe 
comparison between the judges that sat on my ecnse and those that 
examined him for « while and rushed him in before Pentius Pilat 

You ure invited to be a guest at dinner of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Friday, February 7, at 7 o'clock, New Willard Hotel 

“This will be an informal meeting of the Senators and Congressmen 
from tlilinols, with whom « delegation from the association desires to 
confer " 

Ile wants us to sit with him 
‘regarding highly Important aspects of the employment situation I 
will afford, too, an opportunity to advise fully and tnfermally with 
respect to other public issues of vital importance.” 

So they are no more through with ene thing than another ane be 
gins New, you will have some other kind of a league, some other 
proposition coming along very soon. I have observed that all through 
my public life; I have always had to contend with it: others have bad 
to contend with it; some have gone down trying to sustain themselve 
against it; many of them finally give way and go over and quit rhe 
gume is too expensive without being with them; you must go alons 
with them if you care to go on in politics rhat is the feeling of many 

L think that is all, gentlemen I would like to have the committe: 
examine me, though, on anything you want to, 

Mr. Reavis. Are you afMiated with any particular faction of the Rt 
publican Party in Illinois? 

Mr. King. No, sir: I am not 

Mr. Reavis. That Is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. Browse. I would just like to ask Mr. King If that Is the sam: 
Harry If. Merrick that on January 9, 1919, delivered an address befor: 
the association of commerce, or the Railway Businees Association of 
Chicago, on organizing against governmental contro! of rallroads ’ 

Mr. King, Yes 

Mr. Browne. | notice that is gotten out in pamphlet form and on 
the back of It says: 

* Requests for coples of this letter will be welcomed from all desiri: 
to place in the hands of their Representatives or friends, Coples fu 
nished to lists upon application 

RANK W. KNOTSON, 
‘Seerctary Railway Husiness Aasaoctation, 
10 Church Street, New York.” 

Mr. Kt Yes, sir; that Is the same fellow 

Now, if there is anything that the committee thinks I have neg 
lected, [ will be very glad if they will call my attention to tt I had 
to get my testimony together rather hurriedly, and possibly some im 
portant propositions I may have neglected, 

Wr. CARRAWAY. Mt King, you may have gone into this, and If so 
we will strike this question out of the reeord You read Mr. Wetten’s 
testimony 7% 

Wr. Kine, Yes, «tr That | [ read it hurriedly at the tablé a few 
minutes ago 

Mr. Caraway. You observe that you sald you were apologizing for 
your votes and your speech? Did you do any such thing? 

Mr. King, | am glad the gentleman bas called my attention to that. 
No, sir; I never made any apology. I didn’t make any apology for my 
vote According to their own standards, I was about 60 per cent 
patriotic according to their chart, and I called their attention to that and 


conclusion I sald, “* Gentleman, look over this chart there. Instead of 
you ought to commend me for complying with the « 


condemning me on 


ditions of the chart,” IL never apologized anywhere for anythin; 
I told them that since I had stated in the speech that I would sup 
port the war and the President if it was so carried, that [ had don 5 
and that I had a personal letter from the President commending n 
for-—and this was the thing that while it didn't bother this commit 
it bothered one of thelr offshoots down Stati I actually voted f tu 
espionage bill They called it gagging" the pre The Presiden 
wanted it Webb stated on the floor that the Vresident wanted ft, 
and he needed it to help win the war, and I ted for that 

Soe all my recerd was in support of ¢ his that wa ke f 
in support of the war They ild ro alnst conecription, 
didn't you? T sald, Yes: I voted tinst cor iptior hat | in 
other words, 1 voted for tin volunt i em of raising iu irmy 
I sald that was a matter upon which men had a right to differ wT 
you men would not have agreed pon that if you had been there, and 
there was a reat number of Membs of the louse, nearly 150 of 
them, who thought that plan should have been adopted There was 
nothing unpafrioti ibout that nothin that tended to show that a 
man wasnl going toe uppo thie wa the method by which he 
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thought the Army should be raised had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion.” 

That was about all that was said upon that subject, and I said I 
thought—-I had an idea (perhaps I may have been wrong in that) 
that we couid raise a volunteer army; that we could go out and make 
these talks to the boys in advance, eotead of putting them in a camp 
and then going and talking to them afterwards. 

Mr. Caraway. You read Wetten’s testimony with reference to what 
occurred when you were examined? 

Mr. Kine, There is not a word of truth in his testimony, except that 
I was present, 

Mr, Caraway. And he was present? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, And yet I will say this for Mr. Wetten, I think he 
was the fairest man on that committee, and I think that he had prob- 
ably more to do with the result, so far as the final action of the com- 
mittee is concerned, than anybody else had, I don’t know. 

Mr, CARAWAY, No; Juul's open letter was the thing that affected the 
final action of the committee. You read Merrick's testimony as to that? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Camaway. Was anything true in it except that you and he were 
present? 

Mr, Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. King, did this subcommittee that examined you 
express any opinion before you left as to whether or not they were going 
to take apy part in your campaign? 

Mr. Kina, They did not. presumed at the time that they were, on 
account of the literature which was scattered on the table there, and 
which I had access to, that they intended to take a part in it. They 
didn't take any part after that except to give out to the newspapers in 
the city of Chicago that I had been there that afternoon and had been 
up before the committee. And I said: “ Gentlemen, if you have nothing 
against me, why don't you commend me and advise the voters of my 
district to vote for me?" They said: “We never do that. We just 
criticize.” 

Mr. Harrison, Did they ask you to give nothing to the press touch- 
ing that meeting? 

Mr. Kina. No; they didn't ask me—yes; I think they did. 

Mr. Harrison, But they did give to the press themselves that you 
were present? 

Mr. Kine, The press had it anyway. The press was around the door, 
outside, and the press, believe me, will get it when they want it. 

Mr, Harrrson, Did you ask them not to take any part in your race? 

Mr. KInG, No, 

Mr, Harntson, Did you make any such request as that? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Ffarnison. Did you express to them that you were sorry for any 
votes that you had cast? 

Mr. Kina. I did not. 

Mr. Harrison. The reason why I asked is that one of the committee 
stated that you had made such an expression before the committee. 
Were any of the charts distributed in your district, do you know? 

Mr. Krxa. I think they were. 

Mr. Harrison, By the Chicago branch? 

Mr. Kina, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Tlarrison. Do you know? 

Mr. Kinc. I couldn't say. But I want to 
connection: Some intimation fs given that 
League took no part in the elections. That is not true, because 
have got a letter right here from Mr. Orth, in which he asked me the 
name of my Democratic opponent and which I sent to him, and they 
sent to my Democratic oponent one of their questionnaires which he 
filled out, promising to do as they said under all circumstances and 
conditions that might arise from now till the end of the world, and he 
a it in the newspaper that he would do that, and I think that 
hurt m. 

Mr, Harrison. That is all I have, 

Mr. Reavis, Did you express any regret to them that you had circu- 
lated the speech through the district? 

Mr. Kine. I didn't say that. This is what I said. They said, “ You 
are charged here “—this they got from the opposition—*“ with having 
circulated your speech all over the district after you delivered it.” 
*“ Well, now,” I says, “ gentlemen, I will tell you the exact truth about 
that. I have about 1,600 friends that I have on a personal list, that 
I know personally in the district, and I sent to each one of them a 
copy of the speech. Those are all the speeches I sent out. There are 
215,000 voters in the district, and I never sent them out to any of the 
voters whatever, I sent them out to about 1,500 friends in order that 
they might know what my position was at the time.” 

Mr. Caraway. May I call your attention—you said 215,000 voters. 
You don't mean that, do you 

Mr. Kine. That is the population. 

Mr. Reavis. Now, the Congressmen that voted against war, a num- 
ber of them made speeches explaining the reasons for their attitude; 
but when war was declared in the regular and constitutional way 
for a Congressman to send a speech through his district that wou 
—— his conduct or would be an attempt to justify his action on 
he war resolution, if it justified his action on the war resolution in 


say this right in that 
the National Security 


voting against it, it would be in the nature of a criticism of the burden 
that the Government had taken on. 

Mr. Kina, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Reavis. With that idea in view, did it impel you to refrain 
from sending your speech generally through your district? 

Mr. Kinc. Yes, sir, it did; and I so stated that to the committee of 


the National Security League in Mr. Wetten’s office. That is probably 
where they got the impression that I was sorry for something. I 
said to them: “After sending those speeches out, which were prob- 
ably a week or two or three after the Po of war, while they 
were a great defense of my own attitude, as I ought, and my rea- 
sons for voting as I did, nevertheless, now that we are at war, per- 
haps there were some things In the speech that might be questioned, 
and TY refrained from sending any more speeches out after sending 
the 1,500 out.” 

Mr. Reavis. Well, don’t you know, Mr. King, that many of the men 
who have been seriously criticized by this league, who voted against war, 
refrained from sending out anything that would justify or tend to jus- 
tify their own conduct, preferring to incur the criticism than to do any- 
thing that might tend to militate against the common impulse in favor 
of their country after they had gotten into war? 

Mr. Kina, And by doing that y were making a great sacrifice, put- 
ting themselves in a position for an attack without any means of defend- 
ing themselves, 

Mr. Reayts. And to an attack from which they could not defend them- 
selves without criticizing the action of the Government? 
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Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reavis. And for that reason they preferred to endure the attacks 
rather than to defend themselves? 

Mr, Kinc. Yes, sir; and those men undoubtedly found in rneir uic- 
tricts many people asking them, “Why didn't you send me your speech, 
so I would know something about why you did this?” 1 am glad the 
gentleman from Nebraska brought that point up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The committee stands adjourned until to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 

; (Whereupon, at 4.35 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
o'clock a. m., February 6, 1919.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. C. DYER, 
Or 


MISSOURI, 
In toe House or Rerresenratives, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1919. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I insert the following: 


MEDALS OF HOoNor. 


{From Military Laws of the United States, 1915, with supplement to 
Mar 5, 1917.) 


1013, President may cause to be issued: That the President cause 
to be struck, from the dies recently prepared at the United States mint 
for that purpose, “ medals of honor” additional to those authorized by 
the act (resolution) of July 12, 1862, and present the same fo such 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates as have most distin- 
guished, or may hereafter most distinguish, themselves in action. (Sec. 
6, act of Mar. 3, 1868, 12 Stat., 751.) 

This provision was not embraced in the Revised Statutes. Medals of 
honor will be awarded by the President to officers and men who most 
distinguished themselves in action. (Pars. 182, 183, and 188, A, R.,, 
1913; see also G, O. 42, A, G. O., 1897, and G. O, 135, A. G. O., 1899.) 

As section 6 of the act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat., 751), provides 
for the award of the medal of honor under certain conditions to officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and privates only, held, that it may not be 
awarded for distinguished services in action by a contract or acting 
assistant at who is no longer in the service. (Dig. Opin,, J. A, G., 
lb. 665, ed., 1912. 

See also Twentieth Opinions Attorney General, 421, in which ad- 
vice was given not to grant the medal, as when the application was re- 
ceived, nearly 28 years after the gallant conduct, there was no official 
record on file in the War Department to substantiate the claim. 

See Twenty-fourth Opinions Attorney General, 580, in which it is 
held that the fact that after the application or recommendation is made 
the applicant leaves the service does not prevent the President from 
making the award. 

A medal of honor is a recognition of gallantry which is granted by 
ouenerrer of Congress to such officers or enlisted men “as have most 
distinguished themselves in action.” When a medal is conferred there 
is included in the grant a conveyance of ownership of the medal, re- 
garded as a chattel, which becomes the property of the grantee, and is 
subject to such disposition as he may see fit to make of it as a part 
of his personal estate, subject, however, to the qualification that it 
may be worn and used as a medal of honor oy y the person upon 
wee. was oranaly conferred in recognition of his military services. 
(Iid., Le, wo, 

1014. May be awarded after separation from the service: For 3,000 
medals of honor to be prepared, with suitable emblematic devices, upon 
the design of the medal of honor heretofore issued, or upon an im- 

roved Gesige. together with appropriate rosettes or other insignia to 
xe worn in lieu of the medal, and to be presented by direction of the 
President, and in the name of Congress, to such officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and privates as have most distinguished, or mar here- 
after most distinguish, themselves by their gallan pd in action, $12,000 : 
Provided, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to use so many of the medals and rosettes or other insig- 
nia provided for by this act as may be necessary to replace the medals 
that have been issued under the joint resolution of Congress wee 
July 12, 1862, and section 6 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1863 : And provided further, That whenever it shall a t from official 
records in the War rtment that any officer or enlisted man of the 
Army so dist ished himself in action as to entitle him to the award 
of the congressional medal of honor under the provisions of the sixth 
section of the act of ronan approved March 8, 1863, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1864, and for the r ending the 
30th of June, 1863, and for other purposes,” the fact that the person 
who so distinguished himself has since become separated from the mili- 
tary service, so that the award of the medal to him was not specifically 
recommended or appre for while he was in the said service, shall not 
be held to prevent the award and presentation of the medal to such 
person under the provisions of the law hereinbefore cited, Act of 


April 23, 1904 (33 Stat,, 274). 

The act of April 23, 1904 (33 Stat., 274), provides, “ Whenever it 
shall appear from official records in the War Department that any 
officer or enlisted man of the Army so distinguished himself in action as 
to entitle him to the award” of the medal of honor under the then 
existing law, the award shall not be prevented by the fact that the 
person has since become separated from military service, or that it was 
not recommended or applied for while he was in the service, Held 
that the “ official re ” is onc that must have been made by an 
officer of the Army pursuant to statute, regulation, orders, or custom. 
Held further that an oral recommendation was not an “ official ’ 
and therefore could not be the basis of the award of a medal. (Dig. 
Opin, J. A. G,, A 2a, 665; see, also, Cir, 22, 1905, War Dept.) 

The recommendation for a medal of honor was not made until more 
than a year had elapsed after the gallant conduct u which it was 
based, fi. e., July 1, 1863. Held that under the | ative rule fixed 
by the act of April 23, 1904 (33 Stat., 274), if it shall appear from the 
olficial records in the War Department that an officer or enlisted man 
has so distinguished himself in action as to entitle him to the award 














under the act of March 3 
made. (Id., 2d, 666.) 
1015, May be replaced when lost or destroyed: That in any case 
where the President of the United States has heretofore, under any act 
or resolution of Congress, caused any medal to be made and presented 


, 1863 (12 Stat., 751), the award may be 


to any officer or person in the United States on aecount of distin 
guished or meritorious services, on a proper showing made by such 
person to the satisfaction of the President that such medal has been 


lost or destroyed through no fault of the beneficiary, and that diligent 
search has been made therefor, the President is hereby authorized to 
cause to be prepared and delivered to such person a duplicate of such 
medal, the cost of which shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, Joint resolution No, 23 of April 15, 1904 
(35 Stat., 588), 

Held that the President has no authority under the act of April 
25, 1904 (33 Stat., 274), to refuse to replace a medal that was awarded 


under the joint resolution of July 12, 1862 (12 Stat., 623), and the 
act of Mareh 8, 1863 (12 Stat., 751), when the same is presented for 
that purpose by its owner. (Dig. Opin. J. A. G., 2b, 665.) 

1016. Not required to surrender old when replaced by new: The 


” 


holders of medals of honor under the act approved July 12, 1862, and 
section 6 of the act approved March 3, 1863, shall not be required to 
surrender such medals in case such medals are replaced in pursuance of 


the provisions of the act of Congress approved April 23, 1904: and 
that wherever the holders of such medals of honor have surrendered 


them, in order to receive the medals provided for by said act approved 
April 23, 1904, such medals shall be returned to them: Provided, That 
no recipient of both medals shall wear both medals at the same time. 
Joint resolution No. 17 of February 27, 1907 (34 Stat., 1422 

1017, Rosette, or knot, and ribbon to be worn in lieu of and with: 
Fhe Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue to any 
person to whom a medal of honor has been awarded, or may hereafter 
be awarded, under the provisions of the joint resolution approved July 
12, 1862, and the act approved March 3, 1863, a rosette or knot, to be 
worn in lieu of the medal, and a ribbon to be worn with the medal, 
“sald rosette or knot and ribbon to be each of a pattern to be prescribed 
and established by the President of the United States; and any appro- 
priation that may hereafter be available for the contingent expenses of 
the War Department is hereby made available for the purposes of this 


net: Provided, That whenever a ribbon issued under the provisions of 
this act shall have been lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use, 
without fault or neglect on the part of the person to whom it is 
issued, the Secretary of War shall cause a new ribbon to be issued to 
such person without charge therefor. Joint resolution No. 51, May 2, 
1896 (29 Stat., 473). 

[| Regulations for the Army of the United States, 1915 (corrected to Apr 

15, 1917).] 
ARTICLE XXYV. 
MEDALS OF HONOR AND CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


182. Medals of honor authorized by Congress are awarded to officers 
and enlisted men in the name of the Congress for particular deeds of 
most distinguished gallantry in action. 

1. In order that the medal of honor may be awarded, officers or en 
listed men must perform in action deeds of most distinguished personal 
bravery or self-sacrifice above and beyond the call of duty so conspicu 
ous as clearly to distinguish them for gallantry and intrepidity above 
their comrades, involving risk of life or the performance of more than 
ordinarily hazardous service, and the omission of which would not 
justly subject the person to censure as for shortcoming or failure in the 
performance of his duty The recommendations for the medal will be 
judged by this standard of extraordinary merit and incontestable proof 
of the performance of the service will be exacted. 

2. For most distinguished gallantry in action, a medal of honor can 


be awarded to a person, regardless of whether he is in the military 
rervice or not, provided he was at the time of the gallant act or acts an 


officer, noncommissioned officer, or private in the Army of the United 
States. 

3. Consideration of cases will be confined to those in which a spe 
citie recommendation for the award of a medal of honor was made or 


shall be made at the time of the action or within one year thereafter. 
The testimony in support of such recommendation must, when prac- 
ticable, embrace that of at least two eyewitnesses, and must be in the 
form of certificates from officers and affidavits from enlisted men and 
otbors, describing specifically the act or acts of gallantry performed. 

4. Commanding officers will thoroughly investigate all cases of recom 
mendation for medals of honor arising in their commands and indorse 
their opinion upon the papers, which will be forwarded to The Adjutant 
Genet of the Army through regular channels, 

183. Announcement of the award of a medal of honor to an officer 
or enlisted man of the Army will be made in orders from the War 
Department at the time that the award is made. Upon receipt of 
copies of such an order commanding officers will publish the order 
at the first formation at which orders are published to their commands, 

184. When any enlisted man of the Army shall have distinguished 
himself in the service the President may grant a certificate of merit 
to him on the recommendation of the commanding officer of the regi 
ment or chief of the corps to which such man belongs, 

1. A certificate of merit can be granted only upon condition that 
the proper recommendatien therefor is made while the person to whom 
the grant of the certificate is recommended is in the military service 
of the United States. 

2. Unless the commanding officer of the regiment or corps In which 
the enlisted man was serving at the time he distinguished himself spe- 
cifically recommends the award of a certificate of merit to that man 
such eertifieate can not be granted to him upon the recommendation of 
any superior commander or of any other officer. : 

8. Consideration of cases will be confined to those in which the 
specific recommendation referred to in the preceding section was made 
or shall be made at the time of the act or within one year thereafter 

4. The word “ corps,” as used in this article, is construed to refer to 
finy staff corps or department of the Army or any body of troops not 
forming part of a regiment. . 

185. Recommendations for a certificate of merit must be based upon 
the statzemen¢ of an eyewitness, preferably the immediate commander. 
The act or acts by which the enlisted man distinguished himself must 
be specifically described, and when the recommendation is made by a 
commissioned officer who was an eyewitness it must be so stated. When 
2 commissioned cfficer was not an eyewitness, the testimony, when 
practicable, of at least two eyewitnesses who so describe themselves 
must accompany the recommendation. Each case will be submitted 
separately and forwarded through the regular channels, with the views 
or recommendations of each commander indorsed thereon, including the 
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commanding officer 





n of the regiment or chief of the corps to which the 
enlisted man belongs. 

_186. Additional pay at the rate of $2 a month from the date of 
distinguished service is allowed to each enlisted man to whom a certifi- 
cate of merit is granted. 

_ 187. If the soldier be out of the servi wh the certificate ts issued, 
it will be retained in the office of The Adjutant General of the Army 
until called for, when proof of the identity of thi applicant will be 
required. Should he die before receiving his certificate. it will be de 

posited in the office of the Auditor for the \\ Department for delivery 
to those legally entitled to it 

188. Neither a medal of honor nor a rtificate of merit will 
awarded to any case when the service of the person recommended b 
sequent to the time he distinguished himself, has rot been honora 

189. Any person in the military service who com except by legal 
transfer or bequest of the owner, into po sion of medal o mad 
that is indicative of military service or efficiency not authorized 
worn as a part of the uniform of the Army shall immediately 1 
the fact of such possession to his commanding officer for 1 ! 
Adjutant General of the Army, with a view to return p 
owner, 

[From U. 8S. Comp. Stat., 1916.] 
MEDALS OF HONOR IN He NAVY 

Sec. 2559 (R. S., sec. 1407). Promotion of seamet V 
officers: Seamen distinguishing themselves in battle o y x 
nary heroism in the line of their profession may be promoted 
ward warrant officers upon the recommendation of their commandlr 
officer, approved by the flag officer and the Secretary of the Nat 
And upon such recommendation they shall receive a gratuity S100 
and a medal of honor, to be prepared under the direction of the Navy 
Department. Act May 17, 1864, ch. 89, sec, 3 (13 Stat., 79) 

Sec. 2713 (act Dec. 21, 1861, ch. 1, s« 7). Medals of honor : 
distinguished services: That the Secretary of the Navy be, nd ij 
hereby, authorized to cause 200 “medals of honor” to be prepared, 
with suitable devices, which shall be bestowed upon such petty oft 
camen, landsmen, and marines as shall most distinguish themsely 
by their gallantry in action and other scamanlike qualities durir } 
present war (12 Stat., 330.) 

Subsequent provisions for medals of honor to seamen, on 
romotion to warrant officers, ct for distinguished service ver 
made by act of July 16, 1862 (ch. 183, s« 10, 12 Stat., 584), but were 
uperseded by the similar provisions of act of May 17, 1864 (ch. 89, 
sec. 3, 13 Stat., 79), which were incorporated into Revised Statutes, 
section 1407, ante, section 2559 

This provision, as originally enacted, was temporary merely, | 
subsequent provisions referring thereto and providing a rosette, et , 
be worn in lieu of the medal, etc., of more permanent nature wet 
made by resolution of May 4, 1898, No. 30, post, section 2714 

The distribution of bronze medals, commemorative of the naval and 
other engagements in the waters of the West Indies and on tt 
shores of Cuba during the War with Spain, to officers and men of 
Navy and Marine Corps who participated in said engagements or who 
rendered specially meritorious service otherwise than in battle, \ 
authorized in resolution of March 1901, No. 18, 31 Statutes, 14 

Sec. 2714 (resolution May 4, 1898, No. 30). Rosettes and ribbor 
be issued to holders of medals of honor That the Secretar of 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue to any person to w t 
a medal of honor has been awarded, or muy. hereafter bh “ 
under’the provisions of the acts approved December 21, 1862, and 
16, 1862, a rosette or knot to be worn in lieu of the medal and a 
bon to be worn with the medal, said rosette or knot and ribbon t 
each of a pattern to be prescribed and established by the Presid 
the United States, and any appropriation that may hereafter 
able for the contingent expenses of the Navy Department is 
made available for the purpases of this act: Provided, That w 
a ribbon issued under the provisions of this act shall h ‘ 
destroyed, or rendered unfit for use, without fault or neglect on tl 
of the person to whom it was issued, the Secretary of e Na l 
cause a new ribbon to be issued to such person without it 
(30 Stat., 741.) 

Sec. 2715 (act Mar. 3, 1901, 850). Gratuiti ud lal l 
to enlisted men of Navy or Marine Corps for distinguished i 
Any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Co who ill have di 
tinguished himself in battle or displayed extraord y heroism in tl 
line of his profession shall, upon the recommendation of his command.- 
ing officer, approved by the flag officer and the Secretary of the Navy, 
receive a gratuity and medal of honor as provided for seamen in 
tion 1407 of the Revised Statutes. (51 Stat., 1099.) 

Sec, 271ha. (Act Mar. 3, 1915, ¢, 83.) Medals of honor to officers of 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard: The President of the United 
States is hereby empowered to prepare a suitable medal of honor to 
be awarded to any officer of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast ‘Guard 





who shall have distinguished himself in battle or displayed extraordl- 
nary herotsm in the line of his profession. (38 Stat., 931.) 
{Navy Regulations, 1913, chap. 35, see. 9.] 

361. (4) Manner of presentation: The presentation of a medal 
of honor to any enlisted man in the naval service, as awarded 
section 1407 of the Revised Statutes and the act of March 35, 1901, i 
also to Dfficers whenever the same may be authorized y , 
always be made with formal and impressive ceremonial! rt 





shall, when practicable, be ordered to Washington, D. C., and 
presentation will be made by the President as Commander in ¢ 
or by such representative as the President n designat \ 
practicable to have the presentation at Washington ! d 
time, place, and ceremony will be prese d by the 
Navy for each case, In time of war the pre tation 
by the commander in chief of the fleet, or the divi d 

[Aet of Apr. 27 1916, ch. & (39 Ss 

ARMY AND NAVY MEDAI Hi 

Chapter 88. An act to establish in the W Dey 

Department, respectively, a roll desig: a \ 

medal of honor roll,” and for other pur} 

Be it enacted, ete.. That there is her é iblished in the W | 
partment and Navy Department, pee tively, il ll designated a } 
Army and Navy medal of honor roll Upon written app ition made 
to the Secretary of the proper department, and subject to the condition 
and requirements he reinafter contained, the name of each survi\ . 
person who has served in the military or nayal service of the | nited 
States in any war. who has attained o1 hall attain the age of 65 years, 


and who has been awarded a meda! of honor for haying in action inyoly- 
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ing actual conflict with an enemy distinguished himself conspicuously 
by gallantry or intrepidity, at the risk of his life, above and beyond the 
eall of duty, and who was honorably discharged from service by muster 
out, resignation, or otherwise, shall be, by the Secretary of the proper 
department, entered and recorded on said roll. Applications for entry 
on snid roll shall be made in such form and under such regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the War Department and Navy Department, re- 
spectively, and proper blanks and instructions shall be, by the proper 
Secretary, furnished without charge upon request made by any person 
claiming the benefits of this act. 

Sec, 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War and of the 





Secretary of the Navy to carry this act into effect and to decide whether | 
each applicant, under this act, in his department is entitled to the benefit | 


of this act. If the official award of the medal of honor to the applicant, 
or the official notice to him thereof, shall appear to show that the medal 
of honor was awarded to the applicant for such an act as is required by 
the provisions of this act, it shall be deemed sufficient to entitle the ap- 
plicant to such special pension without further investigation. Other- 
wise all official correspondence, orders, reports, recommendations, re- 
quests, and other evidence now on file in any public office or department 
shall be considered, A certificate of service and of the act of heroism, 
gallantry, bravery, or intrepidity for which the medal of honor was 
awarded, and of enrollment under this act, and ef the right of the special 
pensioner to be entitled to and to receive the special peeree herein 
granted, shall be furnished each person whose name shall be so entered 
on said roll, The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
deliver to the Commissioner of Pensions a certified copy of each of such 
of said certificates as he may issue, as aforesaid, and the same shall 
be full and sufficient authority to the Commissioner of Pensions for the 
payment by him to the beneficiary named in each such certificate the 
special pension herein provided for. 

Sec. 3. That each such surviving person whose name shall have been 
entered on said roll in accordance with this act shall be entitled to and 
shall receive and be paid by the Commissioner of Pensions in the De- 
perenne of the Interior, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
Jnited States not otherwise appropriated, a special pension of $10 per 
month for life, payable quarter yearly. The Commissioner of Pensions 
shall make all necessary rules and regulations for making payment of 
such special pensions to the beneficiaries thereof. 

Such special pension shall begin on the day that such person shall file 
his application for enrollment on said roll in the office of the Secretary 
of War or of the Secretary of the Navy after the passage and approval 
of this act, and shall continue during the life of the beneficiary. 

Such special pension shall not deprive any such special pensioner of 
any other pension or of any benefit, right, or privilege to which he is 
or may hereafter be entitled under any exisving or subsequent law, but 
shall be in addition thereto. 

The special pension allowed under this act shall not be subject to any 
at sneheneet, execution, levy, tax, lien, or detention under any process 
whatever. 

Sec, 4, That in case any person has been awarded two or more medals 
of honor, he shall net be entitled to and shali not receive more than 
one such special pension. 

Rank in the service shall not be considered in applications filed here- 
under, 


The Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GILBERT A. CURRIE, 


MICHIGAN, 


HON. 


oF 
In tue Houser or Representatives, 
Monday, February 10, 1919. 


Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have already 
spoken somewhat at length upon this subject. Under the -per- 
niission granted me to extend my remarks I shall briefly sub- 
mit some further data showing the futility of now authorizing 
the President, at some future time and at his discretion, to 
enormously increase our Navy. We should withhold such au- 
thority and exercise our own judgment at the proper time. 
This is the constitutional duty and prerogative of Congress. 
Why, then, shirk this respensibility and direct that one man 
may, in the light of developments, decide our naval policy? 
Congress will be in session and it should decide the question, 
just as the framers of our Constitution intended. 

The present bill carries an appropriation of over $720,000,000. 
It also provides an authorization for the so-called presidential 
program which will cost an additional half billion dollars to 
construct. 

The act of 1916 provided for the construction of 10 first-class 
battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, and a vast num- 
ber of destroyers and smaller craft. That act contemplated an 
expenditure estimated at $815,000,000. Congress must yet ap- 
propriate, in round numbers, in addition to the amounts carried 
in the present bill, $400,000,000 to complete the 1916 program. 

The battleship Jdahe, authorized by Congress in 1914 and 
contracted for in the same year, is just now nearing completion. 
The battleship Tennessee, authorized by Congress in 1915, is but 
2 trifle more than half completed. Construction is not yet 
started on 6 of the great battleships authorized by Congress in 
1916. Not one of the 6 battle cruisers authorized by the same 
Congress is yet under course of construction, The remaining 
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4 great battleships authorized in 1916 are from 5 to 38 per cent 
complete. 

We are building 73 submarines, and 9 more have already been 
authorized ; 212 destroyers are in course of construction and 12 
more authorized. 

Secretary Daniels, testifying before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, submitted a statement showing all vessels not completed 
but authorized prior to the act of August 29, 1916, and the 
progress of work on the vessels authorized in 1916 and subse- 
quent acts. I insert that statement by the Secretary of the 


| Navy, omitting therefrom the details concerning destroyers and 
| any reference to smaller craft, 


The statement referred to is as follows: 
BATTLESHIPS, DECEMBER 1, 1918. 


All of the 13 battleships under construction are building under regu- 
lar naval appropriation acts, as indicated. The last 10 were authorized 
under the three-year building prvarem of August 29, 1916. Appropria- 
tions were made for four of them under that act; three under the act 
of March 4, 1917; three under the act of July 1, 1918. 

During the war work was practically suspended upon the battleships 
of the three-year program except the Maryland at Newport News and 
her sister vessel, the West Virginia. The Mississippi at Newport News 
and the New Mewico at the navy yard, New York, were completed dur- 
ing the war and work continued upon the Idaho at the New York Ship- 
building Co. and the Tennessee and California at the navy yards, New 
York and Mare Island. All battleship work will now proceed as fast 
as material and labor become available. 


Per 
cent 
comple- 
tion. 


Author- 
ized by 
Con- 
gress. 


Date of 
appro- 
priation. | 


Date 
ordered. 


Number and 


name. Builder. 





| 1914 
June 30 


| 1915 
| Mar. 


1914 
June 30 
1915 | 1916 
3| Mar. 3 | Aug. 30 


1914 
Oct. 19 | New York Shipbiuld- | 


ing Corporation. 


New York Navy Yard.} 
Mare Island Navy | 
Yard, j 


New York a saa 
ing Corporation. 

Newport News Ship- 
bu ding Co. 

New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. 

Newport News Ship- 
building Co. 


New York Navy Yard. 

..-| Norfolk Navy Yard... 

-| Mare Island Navy 
Yard. 


New York Navy Yard. 
Not yct plaeed 


2. Idaho 


3. Tennessee 
. California 


1916 


6 
5. Colorado....... ‘Aug. 29 | Aug. 29 | Nov. 29 


} 
6. Maryland 5 
. Washington 
. West Virginia 


| 1917 
9. South Dakota --| Mar. 4 
. North Carolina.|... a! 


- Montana 


52. Indiana tuew)..1... 

53. Massachusetts 
(new). 

54. Towa (mew).....'... 


1 Date of contract. 2 No progress yet made on actual construction. 


BATTLE CRUISERS, DECEMBER 1, 1913. 


The six battle cruisers listed are being built under regular appro- 
priations for increase of the Navy. All six were authorized by thc 
three-year building program of August 29, 1916. Appropriations were 
made for four of them under that bill, and ene each under the bills of 
March 4, 1917, and July 1, 1918. 

Work upon these vessels was suspended during the war. Advantage 
was taken of the delay to make various improvements in the plans 
believed advisable as a result of experience in the present war. The 
improved plans are now in the hands of the contractors and work will 
proceed as fast as material and labor are made available. 


Per 
cent 
com- 
pletion 
or date 
of com- 
ple- 
tion, 


1916. 1917. 
Aug. 29| Mar. 19| Fore River Shipbuild-| (') 


ing Co. 
...| Newport News Ship- (*) 
gm 
7 Oe ee Shipbuild- | (‘) 
0. 
.| Newport News Ship- 9) 
building Co. | 
.| Navy d, Philadel-| () 
phia, Pa. ' 


Author- | Date of 
ized by | appro- 
Congress.| priation. 


Name and 


e 
number. ordered. 


1916. 
. Lexington | Aug. 29 
. Constellation 


. Saratoga...... 


: 


1918. 
July 1 


1 No progress yet made on actual construction. 
SCOUT CRUISERS, DECEMBER 1, 1918. 
The 10 scout cruisers listed are all building under ppropria- 


r a 
tions for increase of the Navy. 10 were authorized by the 
three-year building program of August 29, 1916. Four of them were 


1918. 
July 2 B.* 








—— 


appropriated for by that bill, three by the bill of March 4, 1917, and 
three by the bill of July 1, 1918. 

Work upon these vessels was practically suspended during the war: 
In fact, the keel of No, 4, which had been laid at Seattle, was removed 
from the slip at the request of the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
enable certain Shipping Board work to be pressed. The contractor for 
Nes. 4, 5, antl 6 sold his Seatile yard where the construction of these 
vessels was originally contemplated and they will be built at a yard in 
Tacoma, Wash. Work upon all of these vessels will now go ahead as 
fast as material and labor are available. 





—_—_———_—— ae 








— . 
| Per cent 
Aotieentoas ; com ple- 
. uthorize ate of ap- | , tion or 
No. | by Congress. | propriation. Date ordered. | Builder. date of 
| comple- 
tion. 
oe A i es ms Liss iil i 
4....| Aug. 20,1916 | Aug, 29,1916 | Nov. 19,1918:| Todd Shipyard Cor- 32 
| | poration. 
6. aetna GO. +60 cvslisined epee feoesl BOR. csicc thee swe oe 21. 5 
6. taken | ES ae do inert dain» Sit eee 4 See ee 7 
y PK Rin oon ate is scens | Mar, 19,1917 | Union Iron Works..} (?) 
aE ey. Oss sce | Mar. 4,1917 /..... OO.2 Seki oe ei GOP Ac. €@) 
0. caste ctu ii «ina nee Sais intel Medaaee = ae | Wm. Cramp & Sons 9 
Co, 
10... ed ae Oe ent. Bed OED NE CdD, 1 9 
1! 2338. 2 Meets... July 14,1918 | Oct. 24,1998 |... YE ee (2) 
Wc dafddbat Mis. 23%. Bid 9 d6 0653 hes iS GOK .. Ssttd Be cak Bias «nid i tin dai (2) 
13. .noBiemen , Dna BPimcceninne 4s Gh. & «tragiaronee 68 acento tee (?) 
} I 





1 Date of transfer of contract from original contractor, Seattle Construction & Dry- 
doek Co. 
2 No pregress yet 


construction. 
DESTROYERS, DECEMBER 1, 1918. 

Of the 286 destroyers covered by the table, one (the Gwin) is build- 
ing under the naval appropriation act of March 3, 1915. Destroyers 
Vos. 75 to 109, inclusive, and destroyers Nos. 345 to 359, inclusive, are 
building under the three-year building program of August 29, 1916; 20 
of these destroyers, Nos. 75 to 94, inchusive, were appropriated for in 
that act; 15 destroyers, Nos. 95 to 109, inclusive, were appropriated for 
March 4, 1917; 15 destroyers, Nos. 345 to 359, inclusive, were appro 
priated for July 1, 1918. 

Seventy-six destroyers, Nos. 1/0 to 185, inclusive, are being built under 
the emergency fund in the act ef March 4, 1917; 150 destroyers, Nos. 
186 to 335, inclusive, are building under appropriation “ Increase of the 
Navy, torpedo boat destroyers,” in the naval deficiency bill of October 
6, 1917; 9, Nas, 836 to 344, inclusive, are being built under the emergency 
funds of March 4, 1917, and October 6, 1917. Of the 15 destroyers 
appropriated for July 1, 1918, only 3 have yet been placed. 

Of the destroyers above, 45 have been completed since April 6, 1917. 
Or destroyers previously authorized, not ineluded in this table, 6 have 
been completed since April 6, 1917, making 51 in all since April 6, 1917. 
Recent destroyer completions have been as follows: July, 5; August, 3; 


September, 11; October, 5; November, 8. 


made on actual 


™ SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, January 16, 1919. 

The House im Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 14078) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I support this amendment, and 
I desire to present a few reasons. I should have been pleased if 
the superintendent of this institution had been granted an in- 
erease of salary, recognizing as I do his zeal and efficiency. 
This is an institution of which the Nation, and the Capital espe- 
cially, might well be proud, but concerning which there seems 
little information and in which there is too little interest taken. 

I was astonished this morning, while calling at the Congres- 
sional Library, at the limited bibliography there is relating to 
the Botanie Garden. Yet it is one of the most interesting institu- 
tions we have in the city of Washington. It is worthy of the 
fullest and most faithful record. Its varied phases are entitled 
to the tribute of speech and verse. 

The first legend deemed worth mentioning was that when 
George Washington was projecting the city of his name the 
stubborn Seot called David Burns, who always opposed “the 
Mount Vernon surveyor,” unsuccessfully endeavored to have the 
Botanie Garden near the White House rather than the Capitol. 
While Burns did not have his way, there was no Botanic Garden 
really provided for until 1820, during Monroe’s administration. 
The President gave the Columbian Institute—the predecessor of 
the Smithsonian—permission to establish a botanie garden “ just 
west of the Capitol.” 

Its location was on a tract called Rome—note the names— 
owned by one Pope, over which flowed the Tiber River—a river 
well known then but in these iconoclastic days may soon be re- 
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ferred to as was that Brazilian rive explored by the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as the “ River of Doubt.” : 

Little was accomplished by the Columbian Institute before 
1836 except te drain the site and plant some trees. The first 
appropriation was made for the garden by Congress, of $1.2 MD, 
in 1843. I have no intention to burden the record with statis- 
ties, but I venture to recall that it was in 1854 we first read of 
William R. Smith, the old-time superintendent, who had charge 
until his death in 1912. The salary in 1854 was $50 per month; 
the helpers $1.50 and $1.25 per day, respectively. In 1856 there 
was public record of Oqui Adair, a Chinese laborer in the green- 
house, whose wages were fixed at $1 per day. In 1857 there was 
provision for employment of a boy as seed packer, at $12 per 


month. Salary and wages, meager then, are not liberal now. 
All Washingtonians and many Capital visitors knew Supt. 


Smith, who served his apprenticeship in the Kew Gardens of 
England. 

The stories told of Smith would fill a book. He knew plants 
and he saw as many literary flowers in the works of Robert 
Burns as baby a man could see real flowers in the Botanic 
Garden. He was an evangel of flowers, a champion of Robert 
Burns, and an uncompromising defender of the unsightly Botanic 
Garden wall. The congressional decree for the removal of the 
wall clashed with the old superintendent’s will that it should 
remain, and Congress came off second best. And when he died 
the “ wall,” like the Star-Spangled Banner, was “ still there.” 

It is told that one of the things Smith insisted upon as the 
deorway to his favor and the gift of flowers was that the recip- 
ient knew of Robert Burns and could quote his poetry. There 
Was an occasion when a highly stationed official tried to obtain 
some flowers from the garden for some state event. Smith 
promised him the flowers. But to impress it upon Smith, the 
Senator said, “As Jimmy Burns said.” “As Jimmy Burns 
said?” interjected Smith. “ Why don’t you talk about Tommy 
Alexander, Billy Bonaparte, or Charlie Christ. You get no 
flowers from this Botanic Garden.” [Laughter.} 

The visitor to our National Capital is always struck when 
he sees the eastern side of the Capitol by its low elevation. It 
is like the inhabitants of the Capital City, a decided objection 
to rising to meet the morning sun. While, when you come to 
the rear of this massive and historic building, standing as it 
does upon the crown of this commanding hill which nature 
seems to have placed for this particular purpose, and note the 
imposing landscape there, and the stately architecture of the 
building, again the people of Washington are typified in the 
fact that they extend the day as far as they possibly can to the 
last unit of time. 

In the same way we, who have followed the course of em- 
pire some thousand miles farther than you of the East take it 
it as a tribute to the best and greatest part of the country that 
the western side of the Capitol is more imposing than the east- 


ern. But marring that general effect there is an institution, 
net the institution itself but the barrier with which it is in- 
closed, to which I voice a criticism and protest. 

A stranger coming down Pennsylvania Avenue from Union 


Station is struck, of course, with the position and appearance 
of the National Capitol which challenges the first attention of 
American and foreigner alike. Looking southward he a 
wall of old brick masonry surmounted by long spears of iron. 
It looks as if one of the phalanxes of Alexander had suddenly 
stacked and abandoned arms, leaving these spears planted in 
the masonry to prevent and punish a trespass. But we have, 
once we pass the wall, one of the most entertaining and in- 
struetive places in Washington. 

It has been my custom during the eight years I have been 
a Member to take early morning walks, going wherever my 
fancy, time, opportunity, or suggestion ef companion indicated. 
I frequently visit the Botanic Garden. I have been impressed 


sees 


with the lack of interest that Representatives and Senators, at 
least in the morning hour, show in this rare institution. It will 
enlarge your experience in Washington. If you forget the 


absolute traverse of space and overlook its measurements you 
can travel all the longitudes of the earth measured by its pro- 
ductions. You ean travel from the lowest latitude to almost the 
highest. You can accomplish considerable altitude without 
wearied limb or shortened breath. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
[After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 
Mr. SLOAN. Not only may you have that experience, but 
you may have the delight of that institution in all the mani- 


The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
Is there objection? 
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festations of nature when under culture and care, I know no 
other walk so interesting as the one which follows a line project- 
ing directly from the mid Capitol down through the “ avenue of 
palms ” in the summer, which will transport you without a rail- 
road ticket or steamboat passage to the farthest tropical regions. 
It will not take long, if you know the location down there, to 
find the petric mounds upon which you discern the plant life 
which prospers on mountain side, near mountain peak, or in 
the far northern latitude. You see all the flowers from all parts 
of the earth, from the modest violet and most delicate orchid 
up to the gorgeous American beauty and the resplendent flower 
of the sun. National flowers are there—the rose of Britain, 
the lily of France, the thistle of Scotland, and shamrock of Ire- 
land. There are flowers which bloom only in daylight under the 
kiss of the sun, while there are those other strange creations 
which yield blush and smile only under the cover of night. 
There are plants which continue in bloom through the large 
part of their existence, while there is that patient, stately, living 
column which only once in a century’s span displays its colors. 

In this garden a century plant bloomed in 1917. Its life began 
about the close of the last American-British war, when the 
Capitol conflagration set by enemy hands was raging. It stood 
stately and tall in glorious bloom in 1917, when America and 
Britain fought together to defend their respective Capitals 
against a eruel and vandal foe. Then, too, there are plants 
whose fruits are sweet to the palate and nutritious to the being 
growing near those of deadliest poison. 

While the general ensemble of the floral beauty prompts ex- 
travagant speech, there is one, were its substance to touch the 
human tongue, speech paralysis would result for nine days. 
This is called the mother-in-law plant, a too valuable tribute 
to that ancient humor which from time immemorial has wrought 
injustice to the often best of women. It has been suggested—by 
a Member of the House of course—that this plant be installed 
in one of the recently acquired French vases of the Senate, 
hoping to accomplish thereby what Members have failed to reach 
by rule—the terminals of debate. [Laughter.] 

Throughout that garden there is every tree from every part 
of this great globe. We have there the coffee and tea, the 
tree of life, the crown of thorns, the Banian, the tall pine, 
many varieties of the sturdy oak, and the stately elm. 

There are interesting legends of that institution concerning 
trees that are found there, Eminent men in the course of the 
history of this institution planted trees there. 

Charles A. Dana, the great editor, carried an acorn from the 
grave of Confucius and planted it here. It stands in solemn 
grandeur, lifting each year its head higher in air as if to look 
to its far-off source of being. 

You will find a beautiful acacia, “ that plant of deep root,” 
planted there by Gen. Grant. It will bloom not far from his 
tomb, that “ future ages may know the right.” 

T'wo cedars of Lebanon, whose ancestors furnished timbers 
for King Solomon’s temple, were planted and thrive there, 
placed by Senators Hoar and Byarts. 

The peace oak, planted by Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky— 
who could more appropriately plant it than he? The friend 
of Clay, the “ Pacificator ’—from the State which gave birth in 
one year to Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 

Standing in triangular position are the “trees of the trage- 
dians,” Edwin Booth, Edwin Forrest, and John Wilkes Booth. 
Hach selected the bald or water cypress for his planting. 
Those of the elder Booth and Forrest are tall and stately. 
The other, dwarfed and sickly, presents the spectacle of nature’s 
rebuke to his infamy, while the others are tributes to the mas- 
tery of a great art. 

Over in the eastern part of the garden is the famous hornbeam, 
the most umbrageous tree I ever saw, its compact foliage a per- 
fect shield from sun and to a large degree protection from 
storm. It covers one-tenth of an acre of earth. Here the birds 
nest and sing. Their chorus of the morning and their subdued 
orchestra at vesper are worth your walk to the garden. This 
seund, protective tree was planted by Abraham Lincoln—sug- 
gestive of his memory, now safe, and the cardinal economic 
policy which he professed, because he was for all of the United 
States and all for the United States. He stood for nationalism 
against sectionalism. Many believe if he were living now he 
would have still stood for nationalism against internationalism. 
{[ Applause. ] 

In the midst of the garden, arising out of a mammoth pool, 
where water lilies bloom and fishes swim, towers the Bartholdi 
Fountain. That fountain stood and yielded its crystal tribute 
at Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, when America celebrated the 
centennial of our independence. As the sunlight falls upon its 
stream and spray, every garden visitor finds improvised his own 
particular rainbow. It was well said by a visitor last summer, 
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“The old Bartholdi certainly manifests the spirit of ’76.” 
plause.] 

But with such an institution as this it would appear to the 
ordinary passer-by to be perhaps a cloister where the devotees 
of a religion or some cult had been set apart from their fellow 
men. I heard a foreigner going by there, looking at it this 
year, say, “Is that the place where they intern the alien ene- 
mies of the Government?” ‘The unsightly wall should be re. 
moved. 

There is another fact down there not immediately connected 
with this amendment or this bill. That is the neglect of the 
monument to U. 8. Grant. That monument with its bronze 
cavalry at one end and its artillery at the other, and its neglected 
features in the middle, will soon be-an anachronism. The sol- 
dier of the future will not know what its symbols mean. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just one more minute, please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I prepared this speech this 
morning, and I am like Madame de Stiiel, who wrote a letter 
to a friend and said, “I beg your pardon for the length of this 
letter, but I am so hurried I can not write a shorter one.” 

I desire to say that two things ought to occur. For one thing, 
the monument should be finished, and the other, the wall should 
see its finish. [Applause.] 


[Ap- 


The 


Post Office Conference Report. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


} yr 7 
'HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Ix tne: House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1919. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the conference report on the 
Post Office appropriation bill contains an unconsidered amend- 
| ment. That is the item that was inserted on the floor of the 
other branch without committee approval and has been agreed 
to by the House conferees. It appropriatese$50,000,000 for tlie 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and a like amount for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, a total of $200,000,000 to be added to the 
available funds heretofore appropriated under the so-called 
good-roads act. 

As one of the Representatives from Massachusetts I was op- 
posed to the original act and I am opposed to this further 
appropriation. Good roads is one of the greatest assets any 
State or community can have, largely for the benefit of its own 
population. Massachusetts was one of the first States to con- 
struct State highways, and the wisdom of the advanced lezis- 
lation by that State has become more and more apparent as the 
years demonstrate its value. The Massachusetts statutes have 
been particularly favorable to rural communities, so that to-day 
there is probably not a town even of the smallest population 
that has not some State-improved road within its limits. Where 
local conditions permitted, the State highway commission has 
frequently required cooperation in the payment for the construc- 
tion. The State has been greatly benefited by these roads, and 
particularly such rural communities as ubound in the district I 
represent. 

During the debate on the original bill, it was clearly demon- 
strated that the contribution of Massachusetts and her citizens 
to the appropriation carried in that bill would be several times 
the amount that would be returned to the State under its pro- 
visions for construction of roads within our State. The increasc 
in tax rates since that time will very materially increase tlic 
percentage of the amount of the appropriation in this bill to be 
paid by Massachusetts. But it is the same old story. The power 
to put the burden on such a Commonwealth as Massachusetts 
has been very freely exercised by Congress during the past six 
years. The State has gladly cooperated when the needs were 
those of the prosecution of the war, but it seems to me the time 
has come to call a halt not only for the benefit of the citizens of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts but for the benefit of the 
Federal Treasury, 

Let me for a moment call attention te the exact situation. 
The section has been added as a rider to the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, which we to-day are asked within the limits of a 














very brief discussion to concur in. No consideration of any kind 


has been given by the House either as to the merits of the 
proposition or the amount of money involved. We have grown 
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so satiated with the ease of action on big appropriations and so | 


aecustomed to billions that anything invelving only $200,000,000 
looks like a fly speck on the financial horizon. We must stop this 
inordinate extravagance. If we do not, we can not blame the 
people for lacking interest in purchase of new issues of our na- 
tional securities and a marked depreciation in the value of issues 
ulready made. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brown] has made an 
eloquent argument that this money will be used in the employ 
ment of the returned soldiers. I want to say that the men who 
entered the service from my section were not those who handled 
the shovel and pick on the highway, and we do not intend to offer 
returning men that kind of occupation. These nien were deserv- 
ing of better employment before they left us, and those return- 
ing physically able will not be asked to accept poorer occupation 
than before they donned the khaki. 

Further, the experiment of Federal construction to date does 
not seem to me to warrant an appropriation nearly three times 
as large as the original one. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Snetr.] informs us that nearly $70,000,000 of the original 
appropriation is still available, and that there has been con- 
structed in the past three years 45 miles of Federal cooperative 
road. Let us see something more tangible for our original ap- 
propriation than 45 miles of roadway before we embark on this 
$200,000,000 undigested and unconsidered appropriation. 

Congressional extravagance and increased taxation invariably 
lead to additional discontent ameng the people. 


Naval Bill—Dreadnanughts Net a Defense Against Modern 
Submarines and Similar Small Craft—Increase of Pres- 
ent Number a Menace to National Treasury. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 


Ix tue House or Representatives. 
1919, 


On the bill (H. R. 15539) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Tuesday, Iebruary 11, 
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this official favoritism and practical ignoring of nine-tent 
the membership of the House, each one of whom represents an 


equal unit of the American people 


The President told ts before the war that we had an ample 
Navy, and I believed him, and still think he ‘ke tl un 
varnished truth, and the naval battles of the war ha not 
been sufficiently numerous or destructive to cause in me a 
doubt of his prewar assurances. The British fleet easily kept 
the big German ships bottled up in the Kiel Canal before we 
entered the conflict, and this same condition seems te have 

continued to the end, and that is about all that can be said of 
| our naval heroles during the war, outside of’the activit of 


a few small craft, torpedo boats, submarines, and submarine 
| destroyers. 

The Paul Joneses and the Admiral Dewevs of this war are 
easily counted. When the naval program of 1916 was under co 
sideration I was unable to convince myself that we needed the 
10 new dreadnaughts propesed in the bill; believed, and so 
stated at the time, that they could not be constructed in time 
to be of service in the war if America should be, as it subse 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not try to | 


get into my head or discuss at length the stupendous figures of | 


this bill, aggregating, in appropriations and authorizations for 
the Naval Establishment for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
ever $1,000,000,000. My mind staggers at the immensity of 
details, staggers at the tax burdens thus to be imposed upon the 
country in a time of assured peace. 

When I came to Congress a few years ago, the term “ billion- 
dollar Congress” was a party reproach to be avoided, but now 
officials of the Government and Members of Congress on both 
sides talk glibly of single billion-dollar expenditures with ap 
parent unconcern. 

The tax-ridden people are ignored. 

I do not, as I say, care to discuss the details of this bill, 
which has already been dene with great thoroughness by mem 
hers of the committee and others in the confidence of the Presi 
dent, who is said te be asking for ft. His reasons are given 
to members of the Naval Committee in confidence, and to 
which, perhaps, no objection should be made. But a number 
of other Members have stated openly in their remarks on the 
floor that they also have been shown in confidence the Presi- 
dent’s seeret-code message from the emergency White House at 
Paris. Why? Is this House classified into Members who can 
be trusted and Members who ¢an not be trusted with official 
secrets? Are we all blacklisted except a favored few? 
there a sort of secret political freemasonry in this open forum 
of the people, where the people's representatives are supposed 
to meet upon a level and act and part upon the square? 

Barring the propriety of Members exploiting on the floor of 
the House their possession of secret confidences of the Executive 
in matters of public business, what inference does it furnish 


| of so-called sea monsters already 


quently was, forced to enter it; and, further, that the number 
in commission was 
for all practical purposes. I felt then, as I feel now, 
millions of the people's money proposed to be thus 
was a useless waste, and, right or wrong, I declined 
my support. 

I was subsequently reelected by a largely increased majority 
although the friends of my Democratic opponent exploited h 
as a big Navy man and, if elected, he would have been expecte 
in party fealty to follow the President’s lead with lamblike 
faith. On the contrary, I felt that, in a sense, I was instructed 
otherwise by the electorate of the district I have the honor of 
As a matter of fact, none of the huge leviathans 
of the sea thus provided for have yet been completed, although 
the greatest and most costly war of history has been fought and 
won, leaving their bulky unfinished parts, if ever put together 
in finished dreadnaught form, liable to rust out and be in junk 
long before we have another war with any naval power. 

I stated then, as appears in the t.scorp—and T give it now 
my nonexpert opinion—that we do not need any great increase 
in our already efficient fleet of dreadnaughts and superdread 
naughts, unless we intend to sail into foreign waters in a defiant 
attitude and make of Uncle Sam a veritable jingo of the seas 


sufficient 
that 


expend 
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A nation of 100,000,000 freemen, with unlimited resources, situate lx 
tween two ocean barriers, and these barriers equipped, as they are or 
should be, with adequate coust fortifications, mines, submarines, and 


submarine destroyers, aircraft, good roads, as in Germany, connecting 
such ocean barriers and thus furnishing ready means of transportation 
of an army from one point of danger to another, on inside lines, need 
not In a just cause fear a combined world in arms, even if our Nation 
does not have a Navy “ the strongest and most powerful in the world 





as suggested by an eminent but somewhat belated militarist Ww 
|} not an agrressive people; our real permanent defense must alv 
in the justice, sincerity, and fair dealing of our Government with all t 
world 

Ever since the Civil War, Mr. Speaker, hen the little tron 
clad Monitor knocked out its apparently invincible as lat 
the open sea, and thereby instantly revolutionized the navs 
seience of the world, I have been an advocate of the matler 
type of seagoing vessels for naval use From the day of the 
Monitor's victory, the fleets of wooden vessels all over the world 


Is | 


as to his estimate of other Members not thus honored: black | 


sheep, so to speak? 
role of “ me, too,” a la Senator Platt in the old days? 


For myself, it is a matter of indifference; I have never sought | her submarines could have been built 


Are they expected to meekly assume the | 


went rapidly out of commission and were replaced by ironclads 


just ”aS may oon be possible by a recently hinted-at invention 
to be perfected by the electric wizard, Edison, and destined to 
render useless the ironclads of to-day. 

The vicious little eubmarine of this war, uwndreamed of tn 
Civil War days, may well be called the successor of the Monitor, 
and by reason of its disappearing qualities, showing its possible 
efficiency against electrical discoveries, nray be looked forward 


ironciad naval armaments, 
coast or harbor defenses. The dreadnaughts of 
idje in the Kiel Canal; while hundreds of small 
submarine type were sent out to prey for a time ruthlessly u i 
American and allied commerce, which they 


to as replacing present except for 
Germany | 


eraft of ft! 


did disastron 


til the small craft destroyers, neglected in early naval pr 
eould be built and brought into defensive action. ‘1 
dreadnauchts of our Navy were a negligible quant 
came to pursuing and destroying submarines I I 
leviathans they wabbled in their move f 

Small defense vessels, submarine destroyers, beca t 
sity in our naval defenses, and a want of them shov tl 
worst possible lack of preparedness on the part of the Gover! 
ment: it was inexcusable negligence. Hundreds of them, enough 
| to have policed all German water connections and neutralized 

at comparatively small 


individual recognition at ‘the White House, and am leaving | cost, and thus millions of destroyed preperty and many precious 


Congress soon, presumably not to return, but I protest against | lives would have 


been saved. But nav tion 


al expert 


, ih prepara 
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days, seem to have been too busy in constructing big dread- 
naughts, palacelike and cumbersome, but luxuriously fitted up 
with up-to-date salons and fashionable society promenade decks. 

[t tukes inuch space in inspired newspaper headlines to ex- 
plain to the ordinary tax-paying citizen any practical useful- 
ness of these huge sea monsters during the war. They persist 
i) remembering, in their practical way of reasoning, that the 
Gritish fleet, before our entrance into the war, kept the German 
Navy bottled up in the Kiel Canal, just the same and apparently 
just as easily as the combined fleets did afterwards. The mas- 
sive floating palaces of both nations seem to have simply 
watched the open entrance to the canal where rode in safety 
the big German vessels, while German submarines played havec 
in the open seas until checked by emergency built destroyers 
and other small eraft, 

And yet in this bill we are asked not only to complete the 
naval program of 1916, but to supplement it with another pro- 
gram carrying 10 new $21,000,000 first-class battleships and 
8 scout cruisers of the $8,000,000 type, exclusive of armor and 
armament, and to be begun “as soon as practicable.” 

But at what cost? I hesitate to make any personal answer 
to my tax-paying constituents, whose backs must bend and bear 
their share of the burdens, and so I quote from a statement 
made on the floor in argument by a Member, with the expressed 
approval at the time of the chairman of the Naval Committee: 

Briefly stated, this naval bill seeks to appropriate $746,000,000 and 
to authorize over $415,000,000 additional, or over $1,160,000,000 in 
all, in times of peace. 

A billion dollar Army bill also awaits action on the calendar. 
These are but samples of the huge demands being made from 
all sources upon this Government. Help, help, hep, is the cry 
from all quarters of the globe, and the pity of it all is that an 
answering cry seems to haye been started by high officials of 
give, give, give, in millions; and loan, loan, loan, in billions, 
until taxpayers in. afright are helplessly asking Congress 
whither are we drifting? Washington’s warning against foreign 
entanglements, sacred in America since his Farewell Address at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, has been literally torn in 
pieces as ruthless as the rape of the Belgian treaty. 

The minority leader on the Ways and Means Committee, for 
whose judgment we all have great respect, has issued a warn- 
ing in this tragic hour of financial intexication, little less im- 
portant in my judgment than that of Washington after the 
Revolutionary War. 

It can not be quoted too often: 


The extraordinary appropriations of money that the Congress of the 
United States will be called upon to collect from the spennic in taxes 
in the next 12 months amount to $6,795, 900, 000. This does not include 
ordinary expenses of Government. * Let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that all the money there is in the United States is, in 
round numbers, abqut $6,000,000,000, and we are going to be called 
upon for $10,000,000,000, in ‘round numbers, in the next 12 months, 

* I caution you who represent the people, we are going wild in 
Government expe nditures. 


Not only are we going wild in public expenditures, but the 
whole world seems to be in a turmoil and upheaval, socially, 
politically, economically, and in every other way tending to 
bring disaster and distress to the people, if not a return to 
prewar militaristic conditions, 

Our plain duty, in my humble judgment, after the armistice 
was signed and victory with high honors had come to American 
armies in the field, was to get out of Europe as rapidly as pos- 
sible with honor. The example set by Grant and Lee, at the 
close of the Civil War, in the prempt disbandment and return 
of their volunteer armies to civil pursuits was one entirely 
worthy of present-day imitation. It showed the inherent 
strength of American institutions. 

And even when the assassination of President Lincoln and 
attempts upon the lives of individual members of his Cabinet 
had brought dismay and horror to the people, there was no 
demoralization or breaking up into fighting, fanatical, factional 
divisions, as in Russia, the Balkans, and certain small-fry coun- 
tries overseas, never heard of by or at least little known te the 
American people. 

I am old enough to remember that great crisis in our Nation’s 
history, remember the blanched faces of the timid and the 
startling newspaper headlines on the day after the assassina- 
tion telling of riots beginning in New York City and other con- 
gested centers, but above all the clamor and frenzy of the miiti- 
tude there came in clear ringing tones, sinking deep into the 
hearts and minds of the people and expressive of the conserva- 
tive common sense of the country, from one of Ohio’s great 
statesmen, Gen. Garfield, afterwards President, then in New 
York City on a visit and attempting with other speakers to stem 
the rising tide of disorder, these noted words of heroic import: 

God reigns and the Government at Washington still lives. 
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They were effective in stilling the frenzied clamor of an in- 
censed populace over the foul murder of a beloved President 
and tragic attempt to wreck the Government, and, now that 
peace is near in this greatest of all wars, I trust that some 
one of equal prominence at Washington, in this hour of world- 
encompassing history, may be able to send out to the country 
like satisfying assurances of speedy relief and a gradual reduc- 
tion of the hideous burdens of taxation heaped upon a patient 
but patriotic people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSER, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 20, 1919. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of Hon. 
C. A. Prouty on the railroad problem. 


The address is as follows: 

Appress or Hon. C. A, Provuty, Director or Pusiic Service anp 
AccounTinG, UNiTep States RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ATLANTA FreicHT BUREAU, THE PIEDMONT 
HoTeL, ATLANTA, Ga., JANUARY 17, 1919, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the freight bureau: I come 
from far-off New England, While the men of that frigid region 
have sometimes accomplished things, they have never been able 
to compete with you gentlemen of the South in the graces of 
oratory. I shall not upon this occasion attempt to reply to the 
things, gratifying if only true, which your chairman has so 
courteously vouchsafed in presenting me, but shall piunge in 
medias res. 

For 22 years I have been associated with the Federal regula- 
tion of railroads, and never in all that time has the railroad 
problem been. in such utter confusion as to-day. It is highly 
desirable and perhaps possible that out of the present uncer- 
tainty may come some permanent disposition of this question. 
To that end it is desirable that all phases of the subject shall 
be fairly presented and fairly considered. 

I have never been an advocate of Government ownership or 
Government operation. I have, however, always realized that 
this was the only possible answer to many of the difficulties 
surrounding our so-called railroad problem. As I read the 
papers and observe what is transpiring before Congress, it 
rather seems to me that there is a disposition upon the part of 
unthinking persons, fostered with great skill by those interests 
which profit by private ownership, to eliminate the possibility 
of Government operation. It seems to be assumed that Govern- 
ment operation has been tried and failed and that no further 
consideration need be given to this subject. 

A majority of the world’s railways outside the United States 
of America are owned or operated, one or both, by the govern- 
ment. In recent years there has been a continual progress in 
favor of Government operation, and in no well-considered case 
has any nation ever gone from public to private ownership. 
England in the past has been unalterably opposed to every 
suggestion of public ownership, but I am told that, as a result 
of the war, public sentiment will insist upon the nationalization 
of railways. I feel that the question is one for serious consider- 
ation, and as an insignificant contribution to the discussion I 
desire to affirm three propositions: 

1. Government operation in the United States under war con- 
ditions was not a failure, but a success. 

2. There has been up to the present time no fair test of Gov- 
ernment operation under peace conditions. 

8. Advantage should be taken of the present situation to make 
such a test, and the public should suspend its judgment until 
the result of that test is known. 


I. 


The Government took over our railroads for two purposes. 
First, to stabilize the financial condition of the railroads. 

The war produced a most serious and unfortunate effect upon 
all public utilities. As a rule, the rates of such utilities were 
fixed and could not be immediately increased. Their operating 
expenses enormously advanced, The result was to bring upon 
all financial disaster and to produce in many cases absolute 
bankruptcy. Electric lines, like the elevated in Massachusetts, 
performing the traction service for the city of Boston, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., in New York, performing a like 
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service for a large portion of that metropolis, have gone into 
the hands of receivers. Hundreds of other corporations have 
been brought to the verge of ruin, although they have hot yet 
actually collapsed. The three great express companies which 
were not taken over by the Government all operated for the 
first six months of the year under a heavy deficit. The Adams 
Co. lost in that brief period $6,0000,000, more than one-half the 
value of all its operative property. 

The railroads alone were taken care of. Their security 
holders are being paid a sum equal to the largest earnings ever 
known in the history of these properties. Broadly speaking, 
interest has been paid upon every security and a dividend de- 
clared upon every stock which had been regu/arly paid for the 
last three years. The first purpose of Government control has 
been abundantly accomplished, and yet these railroad gentle- 
men are virtually saying to the country that the Government 
which has protected them from bankruptcy in the hour of 
their financial stress and is to-day paying them a most liberal 
return upon the value of their property is no better than a 
ravening wolf which is seeking to mutilate and destroy those 
properties. 

The second purpose was of a different character. This 
Government was engaged in a deadly war. It must act speedily. 
As a part of that action certain transportation by rail was 
imperatively needed. Food must be taken from the point of 
production to the port of embarkation with which to feed our 
starving allies and maintain our own troops. Raw materials 
yuust be carried to the munition factory and the completed prod- 
uct transported to the port. Supplies for the erection of 
cantonments, troops to those cantonments and from those can- 
tonments to the port, must be handled. The railroads under 
private ownership had broken down. They were not rendering 
nnd they could not render this service. To obtain that service 
by rail which must be had, the Government was compelled to 
tuke over these agencies of transportation. 

Now, the Government did those things which must be done. 
I spend no time in detail, but I simply say that the things 
were done—the food was carried, the munitions were pro- 
duced, the troops were handled—and all this never could have 
been done by railroads operated through private ownership. 
This is a fact which can not be disputed. The second purpose 
of Government operation was therefore accomplished. 

It is clear that my first proposition is established. Govern- 
ment operation under war conditions and to meet war emergen- 
cies was a complete success, 

If. 


You say that the methods of the Government were auto- 
cratic, Of course they were. War is not a pastime. Every 
military operation to be effective must be autocratic, and the 
operation of these railroads for the time being was part of a 
military scheme. What had to be done under war conditions 
is no indication of what might be done under peace conditions. 

There never has been, up to the present time, any fair test 
of Government control in times of peace. Immediately after 


the signing of the armistice the director general resigned. With 
that, the enthusiasm of his administration vanished. The 


director of operation, next in importance to the director gen- 
eral, also resigned, The director of capital expenditures and 
the director of inland waterways followed suit. There was a 
letting go all along the line at the top, and this permeated the 
whole administration. Under these conditions it impos- 
sible, as everyone must know, to maintain morale or discipline 
or to secure effective operation. You must agree with me, 
therefore, that up to the present time there has been no fair 
test of the ability of the Government to render a satisfactory 
and an efficient service in times of peace and that my second 
proposition is well taken, 


is 


Ill, 


This brings me to my third proposition, which is that before 
the public passes judgment upon this railroad problem there 
ought to be an actual test of Government operation under peace 
conditions, for the reason that the doubtful questions connected 
with Government operation can only be answered by an actual 
test. To make this plain, I must say a word as to Government 
operation itself, 

And first of all I desire to impress it upon you—and it should 
never de forgotten in all these discussions—that the thing itself 
about which we are talking, the rendering of a transportation 
Service by rail, is in essence a function of the Government. 
has Yeen. so declared by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
nnd the principle is accepted in all our present-day treatment of 
the railroads. For that reason we determine whether a particu- 
lar railroad shall be built and how it shail be built; we regulate 
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the issues of stocks and bonds with which that property sl | 
be financed; we fix the rates of transportation which it may 


charge; we determine the schedules upon which it shall operate 
its trains. There is no attribute of ownership or of operation 
which the Government is not to-day exercising in reference to its 
railroads. The natural, the necessary question at the 
very first step of our discussion: Why, if this is a Government 
function and if the Government finds it necessary in case of pri- 
vate operation to exercise this measure of supervision and con- 
trol, should not the Government discharge that function itself? 

Years ago governments employed private individuals to collect 
their taxes, and /t was thought that this was the most economi- 
cal, if not the necessary, way. 


arises 


Later the Government employed 


private capital to provide its highways and its bridges, and 

allowed that capital to make a charge for the use of the turn 
pike and of the toll bridge. All that, for the most part, has 
disappeared, and it is now recognized that the Government 


function of collecting taxes and of providing highways and 
bridges is best discharged by the Government itself Asking 


you to bear carefully in mind the public character of the thing 
which we are discussing, let ne now call your attention to sor 
of the questions which are involved in a solution of this railroad 
problem. 

At the basis of this whole subject lies the matter of revenue 
Every suggestion from the carriers or those professing to repre- 
sent the carriers gives prominence to the importance of provid- 
ing adequate revenues. Let us consider for a moment, from the 
Government and the private standpoint, this matter of revenue. 

And, first, the Government. It would not be possible to-day, 
under present world conditions immediately following the con- 
clusion of the war, to finance the railroads of this country upon 
a 4 per cent basis; but if the past is to be taken as any guide to 
the future, if our experiences even of the present are at all con- 
vincing, it would be possible for the Government In the immedi- 
ate future to convert the securities of our railroads into a 4 per 
cent Government bond or a 4 per cent railroad bond guaranteed 
by the Government. The net revenue, therefore, which the Gov- 
ernment requires, and the only revenue which it requires, is a 


sufficient income to pay 4 per cent upon the value of these 
properties. 
Turn, how, to the private side and listen, as T have listened 


for many days, te the pleas of these railroad gentlemen for addi- 
tional revenues, They will assure vou that it is not possible to 
maintain their credit, to provide for the development of their 
properties, which must be done if the public is adequately served, 
without a return of substantially 9 per cent :-and I 
admit that what they say is not without force 
The railroad finances of this country are 
shape and they have been continually growing worse in rece 


am bound to 


not in satisfact 


years. But little money has been raised by the issue of stoc! 
New money hasbeen provided mainly by mortgage security he 
margin between value and the amount of the mortgage has been 
continually shrinking. The time has already com hen man 
of our railroad companies can no longer borrow additional 
funds, and the time will come sooner or later when nearly every 
company will find itself in that condition Additional railroad 
facilities must be provided, and if those facilities are to be | 
nished by the railroads themselves, they must, in my op . 
either receive direct assistance from the Government or be 
granted the right to impose rates which will yield an income 
beyond a fair return upon the value of their property and beyond 
what they have been receiving in the past. 

If it be assumed that 9 per cent is the correct figure, you 
have the difference between 4 per cent, which the Government 
must pay, and 9 per cent, which must be paid to the private 
owner, or 5 per cent. The value of our railroads upon the 
basis of prewar prices is somewhere between $15,000,000,000 
and $20,000,000,000, Five per cent means, therefore, between 
$1,000,000,000 and $750,000,000 annually. The people of this 
country start out, therefore, by paying the private owners 0 
this property that sum to discharge for them this pul 
function. 

I do not say that this may not be best. On ‘ 
may even be a good investment, but I desire to call 
tion clearly to the fact that the Government could ve upol 
face of things annually by operating these proper't { 
enormous sum. 

It is true that the effect of this might | ( - 
rated in various ways as | have m If el yinted out, 
but I know of no way which does not involve the ndit ver 
to the private owner of many millions each year whl he 
Government itself might save. 

Another question which must be solved if the ' re 
to be passed back to their owners is that presented by the short 
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line—the weak sister. 
cially 
jength which are known ordinarily as short lines. They are 
independent properties, having no connection with any larger 
system. They connect with some trunk line, but there is no 
financial relation between the two, 


| 


in the past these lines have managed to eke out a precarious | 


existence, but the recent inereases in operating costs which 
they have shared aiong with larger systems have brought them 
to the pass where earnings are no longer sufficient to pay oper- 
ating expenses. Almost every day there comes to my desk at 
Washington a suggestion that some one of these lines must go 
out of business, 
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All over this country, but perhaps espe-| can be found to check that competition but Little will be 
in the Southeast, are railroads from 25 to 150 miles in | 


accomplished. 

For my own part, I do not feel that it is at all certain that 
competition ought to be eliminated. The great objection in my 
mind to Government ownership has always been that compe- 
tition would be and must be thereby destroyed. I have doubte:| 
whether the same service could be rendered without competition 
which was rendered under the competitive spur. If the Govern 
ment can render a satisfactory service, then a great saving cai 
be made by unified control and the only perfect unification is 


| under the Government itself. Can the Government and will the 


Its equipment is to be sold, its rails are to be | 


taken up, for the reason that under the highest rates which can | 


be applied revenues will not equal the cost of operation. 


| tions. 


These lines are a vital part of the existence of the communi- | 
ties which they serve, and which can not normally exist without | 


them. Some way must be devised by which their operation can 
be continued. I have always believed myself that the railroads 
of a given section, and perhaps of the entire country, must be 
considered as a whole. This little railroad transports the cot- 
ton grown along its line for but 50 miles, but that cotton is sub- 
sequently transportedsover other railroads 1,000 miles to the 
mill where it is consumed. The supplies which that mill uses, 
the cloths which it produces, are all the subject of transportation 
by rail. The articles which are consumed in the community 
served by this little railroad, the fertilizer, the boots and shoes, 
the groceries, everything, are only handled a few miles by that 
road, but they have all involved before they reach that road a 
great amount of transportation by rail. Now, it is not possible 
to shake this short Ifne free from every other railroad in that 
section or in the country and say that the rates upon it should 
be sufficient to maintain the property. In essence your short 


line is a part of the railroad system of this Nation and must | 


be taken care of as such. 

What is true of the short line is true of many long lines in 
this sense, that 
which are fair to one railroad system will bankrupt another and 
will yield an undue return to a third. There is no good reason 
why railroad A should make 20 per cent, railroad B 10 per .cent, 
and railroad C nothing, as often happens, under a schedule of 


charges which must be the same for those three lines, since they 
are in essence competitive. 
This question, which goes to the very heart of the railroad 


problem, which must be answered before you can preperly 


owing to conditions of various kinds rates | 


| proximately 


serve the communities of this country, especially before you can | 


provide for future railroad development, is susceptible of only 
ene complete solution. 
gated, but the only perfect answer which leaves nothing to be 
desired is that the Government operate these railroads as a 


whole, applying just and reasonable rates, and that every part | 


of the transportation system of this country shall contribute 
properly to every other part. 

Another matter which must be dealt with is this general ques- 
tion of unified operation. 
that cempetition is wasteful and ought te be restrained. 
ple are beginning to realize that unnecessary trains have been 
operated, that freight has been carried by circuitous reutes and 
in most extravagant ways without any real benefit to the public, 


and that for all this foolishness the public has been required to | 


pay. It has become perfectly apparent both by reasoning and 
by 
country could be used as a whole, if equipment and joint facil- 
ities could be employed to the best advantage, if all duplication 
of effort could be avoided, the same amount of transportation 
might be accomplished, the same service rendered to the public 
with a saving of millions ef dollars annually. It is generally 
conceded, therefore, that when these roads go back the law 
ought in some way or other to permit of the restraint of com- 
petition. 


tween carriers might to some extent be eliminated without 
injury to the public, it is apparent that this can not be made 


effective to a high degree unless we are prepared not only to | 


permit but to compel. This administration has provided in the 
city of Chicage an ideal joint ticket office. While our joint 
ticket offices are not in all cases perhaps satisfactory, that 
Chicago oflice is complete and meets the approval of everyone. 
I recently asked the traflic representative of one of the large 
lines using that facility whether it would be continued if Gov- 
ernment contrel were to end. His reply was that the stronger 
lines would probably favor its continuance, but that the weaker 
lines would be likely to withdraw and establish offices for them- 
selves and that this might lead to a disruption of the whole 
project. It has usually been the competition of the weak 
line which has disturbed the situation, and unless some way 


It has just dawned upon this country | 
Peo- | 


The difficulty may be in a degree miti- | 








| ence upon any political issue. 
| can the 


| circumstance that this railroad is a public servant. 
actual demonstration that if the railroad facilities of this | 


| penses of producing 


Government render a satisfactory service? 

I have already said to you that up to the present time there 
has been no trial of Government operation under peace condi- 
Plainly stated the first purpose of the Railread Adminis- 
tration hitherto has been to win the war, not to serve the public. 
As a result the service has not been satisfactory. The principa! 
complaint of the public is that its wants are not properly re- 
spected and its complaints not properly heeded by the railroads. 
The off-line solicitor has been called in and there is no one tv 
give the information and render the service which he fogmer) 
supplied. It is difficult to obtain information of any sort either 
as to the location of your freight or the movement of traius. 
Even the abounding time table of the past has largely disap 
peared and the public is left without means of self-information. 
These and many other things have created the impression i) 
the minds of the public that the operators of these railroad 
who ought to be the servants of the public are entirely disre- 
gardful of the wishes of the public. 

I can not deny that these allegations are true to an extent, 
but I do most earnestly insist that the conclusion ought not (to 
be drawn that a proper and satisfactory service can not be 
rendered by the Government. That question can only be a: 
swered by an actual test. What the conditions of that tc 
ought to be to make a satisfactory one will be considered later ; 
what I desire to emphasize now is that this question—Can {hie 
Government render a service satisfactory to the public?—can 110 
be answered except by actual experience. The public shoul 
suspend its judgment until the result of an actual test under 
fair, normal working conditions is known. 

The most important factor in this whole discussion remains 
to be noticed, namely, l~bor. The total number of persons 
engaged in the operation of steam railroads reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was during the year 1917 a) 
1,750,000. During the year 1918 the director 
general has himself expended in the operation of the railroads 
under his control something in excess of $4,000,000,600. Of th 
ehormous sum approximately 62 per cent was paid to labor. 

The majority of these employees are voters to-day and thie 
proportion will undoubtedly grow larger in the future, Ruil- 
road employees acting together can exercise a profound influ- 
Under all these circumstan: 
yovernment deal with labor? 

There are two phases of this question: First, the fixing of 
the wages which shall be paid to the employee; second, the 
securing from that employee a proper return in service for the 
wage which he receives. These two things are entirely dis- 
tinct and proceed upon different considerations. 

The determination of the rate of compensation which the 
railroad employee shall receive is profoundly affected by the 
This will 
readily appear from a comparison of the elements which con- 


| trol the wages of an industry served by the railroad as com- 


pared with the railroad itself. 


Consider the cotton mill which the railroad serves. The 


| owner of this mill buys his cotton and his other supplies at 


the market price. He hires his labor. He pays all the cx- 
a finished product and he sells that 
product at the market price in the open market. So long is 


E there is a margin of profit between the cost of producing tlic 
While it has always been my own belief that competition be- 


thing which he sells and the price which he can obtain for it, 
his business continues, but if the cost of production exceeds 
the selling price his business stops and he shuts down the mill. 
Ultimately, therefore, laber must accept from the proprietor 
of the cotton mill that figure which he can afford to pay and 
still produce his article at a profit. It may have been that in 
the past the manufacturer of cotton cloth has made an unduc 
nent himself, that he has not given to labor a fair share of 
this profit, and labor may be able by various devices to extort 
from him a greater share, but it can never obtain what does 
not exist, and therefore there is of necessity an automatic 
regulation of wages. 

With the railroad it is entirely different. ‘The railroad ha: 
no commodity for sale. It used to be said a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when I first began to discuss these questions, that 
transportation was a commodity to be sold to the highest bid- 











der, just as cotton cloth is a commodity, but that idea has 
long since disappeared. It is admitted on all bands to-day 
that transportation is a service the price of which may be 
fixed and must be regulated by the Government. The cotton 
mill can shut down, but the railroad must keep going. Its 
continued performance is necessary to the very existence of 
the public which it serves. It therefore follows that there is 


no automatic regulator of railroad wages. And it further fol- 
lows, I think, that just as the Government determines the rate 
which the carrier shall charge for its transportation, so it 
must finally determine in some way the wages which it shall 


pay for its labor. 
There will undoubtedly come to be a certain relation be- 
tween the wages paid in the field and the factory and the 


counting house along the railroad and those paid to the rail 
road employee, but that relation is largely sentimental. The 
history of recent years shows that the private corporation ts 
unable to deal with railroad labor. All thinking men have 
come to realize that laws of some sort must be devised to pro 
tect the public from the consequences of these disputes be 
tween the private operator of a public utility and his em 
ployee... The public can not permit a suspension of those serv- 
ices which are essential to its very existence, while railroad 
managers and railroad workers are debating railroad wages. 

Looking therefore to the first phase of the wage question, the 
Government not only can deal with labor but it must deal with 
labor whether the railroad is under private or public operation 

The second phase presents an entirely different question. 
When once the wage at which the railroad employee is to render 
his service has been fixed, can the Government obtain from that 
employee a proper amount of service?) Every employer of labor 
understands the importance of obtaining from his employee a 
proper amount of the proper kind of service. Every employer 
realizes that upon the attention and carnestness of the employee 
depends the quality and umount of the service rendered, It is 
earnestly insisted by the opponents of Government operation 
that the employee of the Government is indifferent and inetlicient 
and will not render in. the same number of hours the same 
unmount or the same quality of service which would be rendered 
for the private operator, and in support of this much may 
said, 

Many years ago I had occasion to go frequently from my home 
in northern Vermont to Chicago, and usually made the trip by 
ithe way of Montreal, and over the Grand Trunk between Mont 
real and Chicago. In those days the Grand Trunk was not an 
up-to-date property. Its stations were ill kept, its cars were 
dirty, its conductors slouchy, its trains generally behind time. 
There came a day, however, when a change was noticeable. The 
stations were swept, the cars were cleaned, the employees held 
up their heads and moved with more alacrity, the trains were 
on time. We had not progressed a hundred miles before I felt 
that something had happened to the Grand ‘Trunk, and I said 
to the brakeman, whom I happened to know, “ Jim, you Canucks 
are beginning to know how to operate a railroad, What has 
happened to the Grand Trunk?” He answered, “ We have a new 
inanager.” And that was exactly what had happened. ‘There 
Laud come onto the Grand Trunk as its chief operating official a 
xreat railroad executive, Mr. Charles M. Hays, and the presence 
of Mr. Hays, although he had only been there a single month, 
was already felt in every operation of that extensive railroad 
system, 

Somebody has said that the quality in which the American 
soldier excelled the German was the will to win. The will to 
accomplish at the top of a railroad system or of an operating divi- 
son or of an individual office will pervade the entire organiza- 
tion beneath and may transform it from inefficiency to efficiency. 
Now, while it may happen that men will be found in the Govern 
ment service possessing themselves the necessary enthusiasm 
nnd capable of inspiring their subordinates with the same spirit, 
still it has always been my own thought that this valuable qual- 
ity was more likely to be recognized and retained under private 
than under Government ownership. 

While, however, it has been my belief that Government opera- 
tion would find it extremely difficult to secure the proper effi- 
ciency of labor, I have always realized that this conclusion was 
doubtful. My actual experience for the past few years has tended 
to increase this doubt. As the director of valuation I have had 
charge of some 1,500 Government employees. These men have 
“all been hired through the civil service and have been employed 
under Government regulations. They have worked side by side 
and in direet comparison with railroad employees under private 
control, I am certain that my men have done more work, better 
work, and for legs money than the corresponding railroad em 
plovees, 


he 
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This, however, may have been due (to the peculiar ehar 
of the employment iL wes abl o crente In the prosecut ic 1 
this work competitive condition vhich do ot and perhaps 
| could not ordinarily exist. Certainly I feel that no body of men 
could be more loyal to any private employer than the memb 
of the valuation force have been to director 

Let it be distinetly understood, however, that T am not to-day 
mdvocating Government ownership or Government operation, 
I have been all my life a believer in private whership \"\ ‘ 
a man does is usually the best evidence of his belie What 1 
recommended in case of the expres Omrprmde ows best y 
own conviction. 

Soon after coming onto the staff of the a to eneral I 
was requested by him to give consideration to the expr itun 
tion nnd make a recommendation The n ral thir to do 
was simply to take over the property of the expres com) 
and operate the express business In exactly the way that 
| property of the railroads had been taken over, The ex] 
|} companies themselves desired that this cou be pu 
After eareful consideration, however, if s@®emec too) sone { 
there was no emergency which required the operation of the 
express service by the Government and that, on the whole, 

|} other plan ought to be adopted I recommended the adoption 
of that plan, and this recommendation was accepted 
director general 

What was done with the express companie thi \ 
company was organized, which took over the property ot 
old companies, The capital stock of the new company re; 
sents the depreciated value of the property of the old c« 
panies plus the amount of actual ensh paid in by the new 
pany. The total amount was $33,000,000 

It was agreed that this new company should transact 
express business as the agent of the director general, and that 
it should receive as compensation for this service a certain 4 
cent of the gross express revenue, 

ut of this it was to pay the expenses of operation, inel 
taxes and depreciation, as provided by the rules of the Int 
staie Commerce Comiissiot rhe remaining in 
disposed of as follows: 

First should come a dividend upon this capital stock mm 
ceeding Oo per cent Any sum remaining over ind above | 
dividend should be put into a guaranty fund for the pay 
of future dividends, which fund should not exceed 10 4 
upon the capital stock or a dividend for two yea \ft 
puyment of the dividend and the providing of the 
fund the next 2 per cent should be divided equally betwee 
Government and the express company; the next i yp 
should go 1 per cent to the company and 2 per cent to th 
ernment; any additional earnings should be divided one-« 
to the express company and three-quarters to the Gover 

This represents my idea of the proper basis on which | 
service of this kind might well be performed by p 

lirst. The capital stock upon which dividends a » bey ! 
represents actual money. 

Second. The dividend payable | the corporatio | 
sonably certain, never can be very excessive The rate 
body would probably aim to establish rat hich would yp 
the payment of a dividend of approximately 6 per cent, wh i 
at the present time is not an undue return upon actual invest 
ment: but if net earnings exceeded this amount for a time the 
sum going to the company would not be excessive. 

Third. The guaranty fund secures the payment of dividends 
over periods of small or even of no net earnings, thus giving 
to the rate-making body opportunity for intelligent observation 
and action, ri 

A contract of this kind holds out to the private capital an 
ducement to efficient operation. If you provide that the « 
poration may earn 6 per cent upon its capital stock or thy | 
of its property, and no more, there is no incentive to go beyond 
the 6 per cent, but here there is a certain reward for all « 
nomical and efficient management. You have, therefor: il 
the advantages of private ownership while at the same tin 
publie is adequately protected. 

If it were possible, I would prefer to apply thi n t 
to the railroad operations of this count and - have I 
a great deal of thought to the working out of some plai 
which these principles might be applied. I am saying all this 
at undue length to give you a picture of my own mental state 
After being with this problem for 22 years, [ feel that whetl 
Government ownership should be tried in this country of ¢ { 
ean only be determined by actual experiines I the bsence 
of that experiment, I would myself vote against it, b I do 
think that advantage should be taken of the present op nity 





test. 


to muke the 
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To-day the United States Government is in the operation of 
these railroads. Under the Federal-control act two courses 
were open to the director general, He might leave the opera- 
tion of the properties largely in the hands of the owners under 
his control. That plan would not have involved in any proper 
sense Government operation. The railroad official would have 
continued to direct the operations of his road acting under the 
direction of the Government and accounting to the Government 
for the result. 

Or the director general could affirmatively take over the 
operation of the properties and appoint his men, responsible to 
him alone and acting for him alone, to perform that operation, 
The latter course was adopted. It was, in my opinion, neces- 
sary to adopt it. So far as I can see, it would be impossible 
for the Government to more completely take over the operation 
of these properties than it has done. 

Many things necessary to a unified control have been accom- 
plished, often at considerable expense. Joint ticket offices have 
been established. In some cases freight offices have been con- 
solidated, Methods of unified operation have been put into 
effect. From my viewpoint most of those which must be done 
in order to give Government operation a fair test have been 
done. 

This being so, what additional is necessary to give Govern- 
ment operation a working test? 

Virst, and principally, it is necessary to know the period 
during which these properties are to be retained by the Gov- 
ernment. To-day it is uncertain whether this period is to be 
6 months or 21 months or 5 years, and this uncertainty per- 
meates and paralyzes the whole railroad operating force from 
top to bottom. The first thing which should be done in any view 
of the situation is to definitely fix the term of Government con- 
trol, 

Mr. McAdoo has stated that five years were needed for this 
purpose, and I understand that Mr. Hines will take the same 
position. I de not in anywise desire to set my own opinion 
up against theirs, but before Mr, McAdoo testified I had already 
expressed an opinion that three years would be about the 
proper time. The matter rested in my mind as follows: 

It will take six months for the director general to formulate 
his plans and reorganize his forces. The point of view has 
entirely changed. In the past we have been operating these 
railroads to win the war, and public convenience has been 
largely sacrificed to that end. In the future they are to be 
operated to serve the public. This change in the point of view 
requires many operating changes. Trains must be restored, 
schedules must be revised, rules for the receipt, routing, and 
transportation of freight and passengers must be recast. 

One of the most important things, from my viewpoint, is the 
working out of some cooperative arrangement with the State 
commissions. Many of my railroad friends have insisted that 
the State commission should be eliminated, but this opinion I 
have never shared. Assuming that it would be possible to 
establish any system of operation or control which ignored the 
State commission, it would be, in my opinion, most unwise. 
The local commission has a kind of knowledge and experience 
which can not be supplied by any Federal tribunal and which 
should be recognized and perpetuated in any solution of this 
railroad problem. It has been my belief, and still is, that it 
ought to be possible to work out under Government control some 
plan of cooperation which should demonstrate the possibility of 
obtaining results from proper collaboration between the Federal 
and the State authorities, 

jut all this takes time, and I have felt that it would be at 
least six months before the new director general could be 
fairly ready for action, before he could formulate his plans, 
organize his forces, and get his machine into working shape 
under peace conditions. The ensuing year should show whether 
the Government can render a service with which the people of 
this country will be satisfied and at a cost which they can 
afford to pay. This would bring us to July 1, 1920. By that 
time Congress would have accumulated and digested the neces- 
sary information from which to formulate legislation. Hf, as 
seems probable to-day, Government operation was not satisfac- 
tory, then a plan. for private ownership could be worked out; 
but if by chance the experiment should disappoint the common 
expectation, Government operation might be continued under 
some proper plan. It will require from a year te a year and a 
halt to get these properties back inte the hands of their owners 
and properly arrange for the termination of Government con- 
trol. 

I also call your attention to the fact that by the 1st of July, 
1920, the valuation work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will have gone far enough so that a definite idea of the 
geueral result can be had. No proper disposition of this rail- 
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road problem can be effected until we know what these proper 
ties are worth. 

Who, then, opposes this suggestion for a test? Who is so 
fearful of Government operation as to be unwilling to even know 
what the facts are? 

First and foremost stands Wall Street, the railroad financiers, 
those gentlemen who have accumulated enormous fortunes in 
the past from the manipulation of railroad securities and who 
hope to repeat, even though in lesser degree, that performance 
in the future. 

The operations of these men in connection with railroad 
securities and railroad transactions are partly legitimate and 
partly illegitimate. To the extent that they are legitimate they 
are unproductive. Government ownership and operation en- 
tirely stops the performances of these people. They naturally 
oppose it, and their opposition will be exerted, as it always 
has been fn the railroad world, with great skill, persistence, and 
energy. The influence of these interests upon railroad legisla- 
tion is the most dangerous because most difficult to identify and 
combat. 

Among the most active opponents of Government control are 
the group of men designated in the press as “railroad execu- 
tives.” These are the men who were operating the railroads 
when they were taken over by the Government and who hope 
and expect to operate them if they are given back, They are 
earnestly acclaiming against the efficiency of Government opera- 
tion and are vigorously insisting that private operation should 
be resumed. While forced to admit that they were powerless 
when the emergency came and could not perform the task re- 
quired of them, either physical or financial, they gravely assert 
that now, when the Government has weathered the storm and 
brought the ship once more into calm waters, they only are fit 
to hold the helm. They were powerless in the face of difficulty, 
but are alone capable when the difficulty has disappeared. It is 
somewhat doubtful whether this logic, however persuasive in 
certain quarters, will appeal to the general public which pays 
the rate and, incidentally, the enormous salaries which these 
gentlemen have received in the past and hope to again receive 
in the future. 

The large shipper is against Government ownership. Compe- 
tition is wasteful, but it gives frequently a superior service. It 
is almost always discriminatory, and that discrimination is 
usually in favor of the big man and against the little one. While 
in reeent years the great industry, with its highly paid traffic 
men, has not been able to obtain the preferences which it en- 
joyed years ago, there never was a time under private owner- 
ship when those interests did not enjoy important advantages 
over the smaller shipper. Generally speaking, those preferences 
have disappeared under Government operation. There is no dis- 
crimination in the use of the post office; there ought to be none 
in the use of the railroads. 

There is also an organization of security holders which pro- 
fesses to represent a great part of the bonds and perhaps some 
of the stocks of these railroad companies which is vociferously 
demanding that these properties be returned. It is easy to un- 
derstand the attitude of Wall Street. We can see why thie rail- 
road executive wants back his $100,000 job; it is possible to ap- 
preciate the motive of the traffic representative who desires to 
bid off one railroad against another, but the attitude of these 
security holders passes comprehension. I have said to you that 
one purpose of taking over these railroads was to stabilize their 
securities and that this purpose had been fully accomplished. 
While every other public utility has seen its surplus melt away, 
its dividends disappear, the interest on its bonds in default, the 
bondholders and stockholders of the railroads of this country 
are to-day receiving more for the use of their properties than 
ever before in the history of this country, and yet these same 
gentlemen assert that the roads should be taken out of Govern- 
ment control to save their securities. My friends, the only thing 
which can save many of these railroad securities is Government 
ownership or Government operation. One great objection to 
taking over these railroads is that the Government would almost 
inevitably pay an extravagant price for many of them. The se- 
curity holders of this country, instead of demanding the pre- 
cipitate return of their properties, should rather demand that 
the Government give careful attention to the financial situation 
before the properties are surrendered. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a practical example chosen 
from my own section, New England. The New Haven Railroad 
is one of the great railroad properties of this country. It oper- 
ates through one of the most densely populated and wealthy 
sections of this whole land, and it carries an enormous traflic, 
both of passengers and freight. A year ago the traffic on that 
system was very much congested and was handled under great 
difficulties ; to-day those difficulties have for the most part disap- 














— 


qeared. Unless you have actually stood and observed it yeu 
can have little conception of the rivers of humanity which flow 
through the Grand Central Terminal in New York City, espe- 
cially at about the end of the year. For 22 years I have made 
the trip from Washington to Vermont at this season. Never 
have I seen so many people on the rail. While the service be- 
tween Washington and New York was poor, never in my experi- 
ence were the crowds upon the New Haven so well accommodated 
as this year, and yet for the month of December that magnificent 
property showed in round numbers earnings of $8,373,000, the 


largest December in its history, and operating expenses of 
$7,998,000. This did not include taxes nor its payment to the 
New York Central for the use of the Grand Central Terminal, 


which are really an operating charge. Adjusting taxes and joint 
facility rents there was an absolute deficit of $825,000. The 
owners of that magnificent property for the month of December 
would be obliged to put their hands into their pockets to the 
extent of $825,000 for the privilege of having operated it. 

The showing of the Boston & Maine is even worse. As you 
know, the Interstate Commerce Commission is making a valu 
ntion of the railroads of this country, of which I have charge 
for the commission. It so happens that I have just received the 
reports from our engineering and land sections showing the cost 
of reproducing that property and the value of its lands, These 
reports show that the cost of reproducing these properties, less 
depreciation but including lands, would exceed their capitaliza- 
tion. The lands of the Boston & Maine system which are used 
for transportation purposes alone aggregate more than $45,000,- 
000, and this value is net the result of some process of multipli 
cation; it contains no severance damages; it is simply the acre- 
age value of the lands used by that system as compared with 
similar adjoining or adjacent lands, 

Now, this system during the month of December showed an 
income of $5,441,000 and an operating expense of $7,520,000. 
The actual disbursements in money for the operation of that 
property during the month of December were $2,000,000 in 
excess of its receipts, and in addition to that its taxes were 
estimated at $250,000, 

I happened to be in Boston the day after this estimate had 
been telegraphed to me at Washington, and I conferred with 
our auditor in reference to it. He stated to me that operating 
expenses for the month of December contained $700,000 of back 
pay, but that there were also certain wage advances which did 
not appear and which, in his opinion, would nearly equal the 
back pay included. There is no theory upon which the absolute 
deficit of this company did not exceed $1,500,000 for this month. 

[It sometimes happens that weather conditions in that country 
almost paralyze operations during portions of the winter. That 
was true of December, 1917, but for this December operating 
conditions were ideal; not a snow plow left a shed, not an 
engine was frozen up; nothing can be charged against the 
weather, 

The United States Government took the Boston & Maine Rall- 
road. It has made large advances in the wages of its em 
ployees. It has advanced its rates of transportation also. It 
has to some extent changed its methods of operation and the 
flow of its traffic. Now, I insist, as a resident of New England, 
as the president of a savings bank in New England, that the 
Government has no right to pass this railroad back until it has 
investigated and amended that situation. The interest of the 
security holder and the interest of the community both demand 
this. The figures which I have given you are to some extent 
estimates, but they are substantially correct. It may be that 
the indications of this single month are entirely misleading, and 
that the results of a six months’ period may be satisfactory. 
What I insist upon is that before these properties go back to 
private ownership the results of this war shall be known and 
adjusted. All this can hardly be done in less than a period of 
three years, 

In conelusion permit me to vouchsafe a word of personal 
explanation, Under the Federal-control act the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads was authorized to appropriate the services, 
or a portion of the services, of any employee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but without the payment of additional 
compensation, ‘Under this provision I was drafted and have 
served as the director of public service and accounting for 
nearly a year, discharging at the same time my duties as 
director of valuation, While the war lasted, and under its 
inspiration, this dowble burden was not unbearable, but with 
the return of peace this load, together with the load of increas- 
Ng years, seemed greater than I ought to undertake to carry. 
I concluded that I must lay down one work or the other. The 


commission felt that I ought to continue with my valuation 
Work, and in this I concurred. 


I shall therefore give up in the 
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near future my work as director of publh 
ing. If 1 remain with the Railroad 
will be merely in charge of its accounts. What I wish te do 
now is to make it perfectly plain that this action upon my part 
is not prompted by any feeling of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent administration. Upon the contrary, were it my privilege, 
as it is my inclination, to continue in the position which IT have 
occupied, where it was my duty to demand for the public a 
just rate and an adequate service, I should expect to receive 


service and account 
Administration at all it 


from the entire Railroad Administration, certainly from its 
head, sympathetic and earnest support. I believe that my sue- 
cessor will receive such support and that the public will be 
satisfied with its treatmen’, I bespeak for the administration 


your good wishes and cooperation, 


These railroads, my friends, are your servant You should 
insist that they render you a proper service and in a proper 
manner, But you must remember that the ability of the sery 
ant to serve depends upon his treatment by the master, Just 


in proportion as you mete out to these servants of the public 
fair and sympathetic treatment, to that extent should they 
have the disposition and the ability to render to you an ade 
quate service. Cooperation should be the watchword upon both 
sides. If at the end of a long acquaintance with this subject 
L could address but one single sentence to the public and rail. 
road, it would be “ Get tegether.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM KE. MASON, 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. 


or 
In ror House or Rerresenvatives, 
Thursday, February 20, 1919. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 


extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, | submit the following: 
AN OPEN LETTER, 
To the CHIcaco ASSOCIATION Or CoMMERCE: 
The visit of your committee has awakened an Interest tn 
the minds of some who did not seem to realize the importunce 


of employment of labor, if necessary, by public improvements 
until the emergency of reconstruction is passed and normal con- 
ditions are reached, Will you pardon me if I presume to offer 
some suggestions to you, hoping through you to reach the peo- 
ple of Illinois, and through them my associates in Congress? 


Added to the other embarrassments comes the embargo by 
Great Britain on American products, which affects every in 
dustry and every man, woman, and child in [inois, Embargo 
for and against the United States are as old as American his 
tory, and to handle the present situation intelligeutly we should 
know the cause and effect of that operation in the past Parti 
sanship in the past had much to do with the opinions expressed 
on both sides on the different oecasions when the embargo 
question presented itself to the American peopl ul the opin- 
ions of historians as to the effect are not free from that -blas 


In the present threatened condition let us try, In the Interest of 


our country, to free ourselves from partisanship If I display 
any party spirit in this open letter it is because I verily believe 
true history compels it. Commercial retaliation under varying 
names has been approved and used by most of the Presidents 
from Washington to McKinley, Adams in 1828; Jackson tn 
1820, 1830, 1835, and 1836; Polk in 1847; Fillmore in 1858—all 
before the Republican Party was in power; and Lineoin in 


1863: Johnson in 1866 and 1867; Grant in 1869, 1871, and IS72; 


Hayes in 1880; and Harrison under section 3 of the McKinley 
bill, called reciprocity, have all recommended, used, and ap- 
proved this general plan to protect American commerce, tmanu- 
factures, and farmers. 

I deal now with one embargo laid by Great Britain. Tam not 
complaining of Great Britain. She is exporting | than she 
is importing and buying more than she sells, and fact he 
same question faced by all belligerents in the war. The 
tion is whether we who are suffering must suffer n 
fear some one will say we are not kind to our alll (Com- 
mercial protection does not mean war, but the use of common 
sense in our competition with the world for trac Let me 
call your attention to the sweeping embargo that Great Britain 
puts on all manufactured goods, which includes American 
products. They will take our hides but not boots and shoes, the 


products of American labor, 


Commodities which may not be imported into Great Britain 
after March 1 without special licenses range all the way from 
essentials to luxuries and include machine tools and machinery 
for working in both metal and wood, stoves, manufactures of 
aluminum, wearing apparel not waterproofed, baskets and bas- 
ket ware, metal baths, cartridges, cement, fat, acids, fire extin- 
guishers, guns, carbines and rifles, hats and bonnets, lawn 
mowers, linen yarns and manufactures thereof, mats, matting, 
mops, oilcloth, perfumery and toilet preparations, photographic 
apparatus, pictures, prints, engravings and photographs, plated 
and gilt wares, revolvers and pistols, salt, sewing machines, 
manufactures of skins and furs, soap, spectacles and eyeglasses 
not containing gold, time-recording instruments of all kinds 
and movements and parts thereof, wringers and mangles, weigh- 
ing machines, scales and balances of all descriptions, and 
vacuum cleaners. 

The fact that they exclude the same products from other 
nations removes any suspicion of unfriendliness toward us, 
but it hurts to the quick, and we should protect ourselves in the 
same spirit of friendliness to our competitor, and with due 
interest in labor and capital in our own country. Other 
friendly associates in the war will do the same, and if we are 
deadlocked between the Congress and the President for two 
years, we will be in a sorry and almost hopeless situation. A 
Washington newspaper announces that— 

After thinking the thing over carefully, Republican leaders * * * 
conceded the right of England to make any regulations respecting im- 
peers she deems wise, so long as they apply impartially to all commercial 
nations. 

Although this article is not written by Northcliff or other 
English writer, it suggests we get “busy” and we might pass 
a protective tariff law. The good faith is so apparent when we 
consider the strong protective (?) principles of the Executive, 
and the simple mathematics of making a majority of one in the 
Senate equal to two-thirds of 96, which would pass a bill over 
his veto. When we consider that the Executive has refused to 
increase the income from tariff even on luxuries, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars’are being waived to aid foreign manufac- 
turers, and direct taxes are levied on the people instead, we 
stand no possible chance for protection for two years more. 

Some of your Members may remember our prosperity under 
the McKinley bill during the Harrison administration. Sec- 
tion 8 of that bill simply directed the President to lay an addi- 
tional tax on tea, coffee, sugars,.and hides on countries. impos- 
ing “ exactions ”’.on products of American farms or shops. By 
reason of that section we made reciprocal treaties with 14 
countries, which was worth hundreds of millions of dollars in 
trade to the United States. 

Do you think we can pass any part of the McKinley bill in 
the next Congress? If we do, will the President sign it? Why 
not pass an old-fashioned American act, not in anger, but in 
earnest defense of America, which shall direct the President 
to order a tariff tax of 100 per cent ad valorem on every article 
exported to the United States from every country that imposes 
a prohibitive duty or “ other exactions” on American products 
and direct him to withdraw that extra tariff when the nation 
discriminating egainst us removes its “exactions” as to our 
products? 

The ultraconservatives will say, “ That would be a delegation 
of legislative power to the President.” The Supreme Court of 
the United States says no, it would be a direction to the Presi- 
dent to do certain things on the happening of certain conditions. 
In 1809 Congress forbade the importation of goods from Great 
Britain and France and provided when those countries changed 
their policy on American goods the President should open the 
door by proclamation. In 1810 President Adams proclaimed 
that France had “ modified her edicts,” and trade was resumed, 

Some may say this is radical. Something radical must be 
done. The workman will struggle to maintain his wage. 
Even ,when living comes down he wants a margin for the 
rainy day. Put yourselves in his place. The manufacturer, 
being deprived of any outlet for overproduction or normal 
production, can not live. The farmer’s market is ruined. Labor 
and capital both staggering. If we submit to go on under 
our present low tariff and the embargoes laid upon our people 
by Great Britain, to be followed by others, idleness and starva- 
tion face us, and we will have the Congress, the President, and 
the business man to thank for our condition. You are business 
men. Look at the millions we have lost in six years of low 
tariff, and are still losing. Consider how the manufacturer 
had to fight to live before the war, and will have to now go 
back to the same conditions or worse. Consider that the broken 
manufacturer pauperizes the farmer, starves labor, and bank- 
rupts the merchant, Consider that business men are being 
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crippled by the present high taxes. Consider that we are 
appropriating billions more than the estimates. Remember 
though the war is over the day of service and sacrifice is not 
passed, and if anyone can tell me how we can increase our 
revenue and employ our labor any better than by treating our 
commercial rivals no better than they treat us I shall be pleased 
to hear from him. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Wm. EB. Mason. 
The Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURTON L. FRENCH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1919. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of deep regret to 
me that I can not support the entire program recommended by 
the Naval Committee to the House and provided for in the 
Navy appropriation bill. I have consistently opposed a large 
standing Army for our country in time of peace, and, on the 
other hand, have felt that in a strong Navy was greatest wis- 
dom. In fact, I was voting for what we then called a large 
Navy at a time when a good many here, and especially on the 
other side, were opposing such a program, men who to-day are 
contending for the pending measure. 

Now, what are the facts as to the need for the present 
program? 

The pending bill calls for an appropriation of $746,000,000 for 
the coming fiscal year to meet the expenses of the Navy, and in 
addition an authorization of a building program in the amount 
of $415,000,000, or a total authorized expenditure of $1,160,- 
000,000. In the item of $746,000,000 is included $179,000,000 
that is to be applied to the building program authorized in 1916. 

Do we need to include the item of $415,000,000? 

Let us see. What is the relative strength of the navies of 
the world? From the figures of the Navy Department for 1917 
the relative strength was as follows: 


Building and 


projected. 


Navy craft (all kinds) 
in service. 


Number. Tons 


161,859 
(') 


157, 437 
270 


! Unknown. 

Nore.—tThe building and projected program columns are not definite. 

From the foregoing, measured by tonnage and omitting Ger- 
many from the calculations, which we could not do in 1916, tlic 
United States is an easy second in rank among the world powers. 
More than that, when the building program I have indicated 
shall have been completed, the United States will be a strony 
second and the difference vast between her Navy and the navy 
of France or Japan or Italy. 

While the armistice has been signed, technically we are sti!! 
at war, and I shall say nothing as to any part of the bill exce)t 
the part which provides an additional expenditure of money i!) 
the amount of $415,000,000 for a new building program to besin 
in June, 1920. 

I am opposed to this program for the following reasons: 

First. Our Navy is now larger than any other in the wor! 
except Great Britain’s, and will be vastly larger than any other 
except Great Britain’s when the present building program s)\|! 
have been completed. It must be remembered that Germanys 
Navy has been taken from her, 

Second. I am opposed to this program because the great powers 
of the world are staggering under enormous debts, have !o-! 
tremendously in man power, and by comparison with the United 
States are vastly weaker than they were five years ago. 
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Third. I am opposed to this program because our present 
program is not completed. We are in this bill appropriating 
$179,000,000 to carry it forward, and it can not be completed for 
several years. Numerous ships have not even been begun. 

Fourth. I am opposed to this program because, if any reason 
shall develop why we need it, we can adopt it in the next Con- 
gress. This program is not to begin until June 1, 1920. 

Fifth. I am opposed to this program because I hope that one 


of the by-products of the war will be an arrangement among | 


nations for the reduction of armaments. Let us wait and see. 
Sixth. I am opposed to this program because our people are 


under an enormous burden of taxation, and it is our solemn | 


duty not to increase that burden if it can be avoided. Do you 
realize that to keep up the Navy alone, if this program shall be 
carried out, will cost the American people $550,000,000 every 
year? Mind you, this is Just the upkeep. 

I shall not trespass further except to include in my remarks a 
short editorial from the Moseow (Idaho) Daily Star-Mirror 
of February 6, 1919, that bears upon the matter of expenditures 
of public moneys: 


GETTING WILDLY EXTRAVAGANT, 
The American people are becoming wildly extravagant. They are 
“running amuck”’ in the matter of “frenzied finance,’ and it is time 


The war has awakened new ideals, and we have wanes 
f this 


to call a halt. 
to think or talk in terms of millions and use billions instead. 


continues, we will soon be using trillions as our measure of finances. No 
nation, even the United States, the richest on earth, can stand this 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. FI 


OF WISCONSIN, 


? 
\ 


) 
\ 


KA I 
4 
4a 
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In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1919. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, we have reached the close of this 


$1,117,000,000 Army bill that is ten times as large as any of its | 


predecessors in times of peace, and our country is now at peace, 

We have just passed a gigantic naval bill five or six times the 
size of similar bills before the war, notwithstanding we have a 
Navy larger than any three world-power nations combined, out- 
side of Great Britain, and these two war bills in time of peace 
levy an average tax of $20 on every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, in addition to our enormous $18,000,000,000 
debt obligations, which are rapidly increasing. 

This military bill has been shown to be wasteful in form and 
in fact, because lump-sum appropriations reaching hundreds of 
millions ef dollars in one case are items in this bill covering 
different estimates and are a continual invitation to bureau 
chiefs to spend every dollar in some one of the different activi- 
ties covered by the item. The temptation is too strong to resist, 
und Congress is a party to the waste when it approves this bill. 

No Member will hamper the War Department in times of war, 
but in times of peace and enormous debt and tremendous tax 
levies it is legislative folly to blindly grant power and unlimited 
public funds which bureau chiefs in every department of Goy- 
crnment are vociferously demanding. 

Chairman Dent, of the Military Committee, has said in dis 
cussion that the estimates of committee allowances found in 
this bill are frequently “a matter of guess.” This is certainly 
so, but let me illustrate how wild a guess becomes when bureau 
chiefs are allowed to make them without restriction, 
urday I moved to reduce an item for the construction of reclama- 
tion plants and other matters which carried $4,900,000. It was 
reduced on motion to $2,000,000. Committee members valiantly 
defended the item until my colleague Mr. Starrorp read from 
the hearings that $300,000 would cover all necessary 
in sight, and only $400,000 had been given for this item prior 
to the war. The amendment prevailed, Possibly the reduction 
cught to have been greater, 

\ few moments later I arose for recognition to move to cut 

1 item for reserve officers of $3,000,000 down to $500,000, but 
Chairman Dent, of this Military Committee, was recognized, 
under the rule, and offered an amendment not clearly under- 

ool, and the colloquy in the Recorp is illuminating: 

Mr. Frear. What does that amendment carry? 

Mr. Dent. That means that instead of $3,000,000 It is cut to $100, 
I hope that satisfies the gentleman, 

It certainly did, and other reductions were made in the bill, 
hut many others were refused. The illustrations offered show 
loose methods of appropriation in this $1,117,000,000 bill, for 


work | 
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which the different bureaus and not the committee are directly 
responsible. 

A far more important vice affecting the future of this Gov- 
ernment was contained in the bill in its attempt to foist a 
standing Army of a half million men on this country in times 
of peace. That is what the Army staff wants, whether the com- 
mittee admits it or not, and every thinking man knows that it 
would be impossible to secure a half million men by volunteer- 
ing. One of two alternatives then remained, either to enforce 
conscription in times of peace to make up this large army or 
keep in the service those who are clamoring for their discharges 
and have a right to them, and we were asked to break faith with 
the citizen soldier, Under the rule brought into the House we 
have just reduced the 500,000-man Army contained in the bill 
to 179,000 men, the same sized Army we had before the war. 

Congress determines our future policy, I do not 
people want a military autocracy continued like that evidenced 
by 22,000 tragic courts-martial proceedings that have revealed 
a Prussianized system as bad as anything reported from Get 
many. The people know what happened to Germany and to the 
German system. They know what invites revolutions and wat 
and after spending $30,000,000,000 and many thousands of live 
to bring a lasting peace, they want that peace and a demobilized 
army. The Army has been reduced to reasonable size on paper, 
but we want over 2,000,000 men now in the Army demobilized, 
in fact, and brought home. I had amendments [| Intended ¢ 
offer, but can not do so on this bill under the rule which has 
been adopted. They provided that all soldiers drafted or en- 
listed for the war emergency should be demobilized within 60 
days in this country after the passage of this act, and within 
four months when abroad with full pay until they reached the 
post nearest place of enlistment, and pay allowances 
would be given any officer in charge of men who to put 
such order into effect within the time fixed by law. 

In justification for offering these amendments Chairman Dent 
has advised the committee that it took three months 
mobilize 175,000 men abroad, and at that rate it will take over 
two years more to demobilize the remaining 1,600,000 men in the 


believe our 


ro 


o 


ho or 


fatled 


to de 


expeditionary force. My amendment insisted on getting all 
men back in four months more; and if we could get them over at 
the rate of 250,000 men a month when the sea was infested with 


submarines, we can now commandeer every vessel in the country 


if need be, including 39 battleships and 41 cruisers, that are on 
the seas in service, and which can be put to no better u than 
getting our boys home. Even if crowded two in a han 

it would be preferable to the horrors of Brest or the dreary 


monotony of camp life, and hundreds of thousands of dependent 
are equally concerned in the return of these soldie rhey were 
promised quick return home after the war, and Congr 

insist that that promise be kept, sustained, as it | 


that the new armistice signed yesterday amounts to 
agreement, 

According to the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. H 
General Staff says it put forth a special effort in tl 
get 194,000 men home the week before Chi n 
30,000 a week were sent in February, and it will take 


more at that rate, while some commanders are 1 ted to ha 


declared they will not demobilize wi thi t read d any 
soldier asking to g£o home will be ‘ ent to th mradho ‘ 
Responsibility for early demobilization rest th the admin 
tration, but if we cut off the pay of the ote ho refu 0 
discharge the law it would be salutary in effect 

Any soldier writing to a Congressman is summarily dealt with 


informed, and the 
to West 


by these martinets, we are 
who received their first appointment 


ume petty officers 
Point from Con- 


gressmen, whose interference is now challenged, although 2,000,- 
000 men remain in service and have no one else to whom they 
can and do freely state their claims. 

[I know the Navy League and the Security League anid t 
Wall Street backers, who were exposed in the recent co 
sional investigation, want the biggest Navy in the world 
great standing Army, but the people who write us by th 
dreds do not want that, and these same people are the | 


and consumers, who furnish the fighting men and who « 

ally pay the tax, and the Security Lea 

little more than lip service. 
To show the soundness of 


gue all other 


miy ninencdme if 


appearing in this bill, the estimates were inade | 

500,000 men, aS amended by the General Sf 

large standing Army i questioned the committee whetlx 
House would agree to an Army of that size, and now 
conclusion of the bill, we have reduced the proposed Arm 
179,000 officers and men, as it was before the war. We | 
not raise or maintain an Ariny of 500,000 men without con 
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scription, and we will not adopt Germany's methods without 
invitine her defeat and the revolution that was sure to follow. 

sut this bill of $1,117,000,000 provided for an Army three 
times as large as we have agreed to, and while the Army now 
under arms must be cared for, this bill, which has been cut 
less than $50,000,000 on points of order and amendments, should 
have been cut hundreds of millions to meet the expenses of an 
Army only one-third the size of that first proposed in the bill. 
Army officers and bureau chiefs in every department ask for all 
they cun get, but this bill should have been cut far deeper, and 
it would then have met every necessity and saved the people 
back home from unnecessary burdens of millions of dollars. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix rue Housr or Representatives, 
Friday, February 21, 1919. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered by the Hon. 
CHARLES H. Sroan, of Nebraska, at the First Congregational 
Church of Washington, D. C., on February 12, 1919, before the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Potomac, and 
associated patriotic orders of that jurisdiction. 

Mr. SLoan said, in part, as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, it is good to meet here in this House of wor- 
ship to-night, serving as a forum of citizenship, adorned with 
the stars of glory and the stripes of union; in this capital city 
which has become the world’s cynosure. It is the capital of a 
nation most commanding and potent in commerce, finance, and 
martial power; yet, withal, passing through a crisis the outcome 
of which gives thoughtful Americans deep concern. 

“The mariner emerging from a storm and anxious for his 
bearings, lest rock or shoal his craft would smash, looks not 
to floating wreckage, drifting iceberg, or shifting waves. He 
has recourse to sounding depths, the magnet, and the sun. 
Those are the guides that through the ages have never failed, 
while icebergs have melted, wreckage washed upon distant 
shores, and recurring waves left no trace. These are days 
when we should look to the ancient landmarks—Washington 
and Hamilton, Jefferson and Jackson, Lincoln and Cleveland, 
McKinley and Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

“As a new Congressman, coming here eight years ago, one of 
the first objects to attract my attention was the mighty obelisk 
off toward the Potomac, the Washington Monument. I recognized 
the propriety of its existence, but Washington never seemed to 
so thoroughly deserve that lofty recognition as he does now. 
Money measures commercial value, It often measures senti- 
ment. I read recently of a Gilbert Stuart Washington picture 
selling for $21,000 which three years ago had sold for $3,500. 
There is instinctively a groping and grasping mid rocking revo- 
lutions for that which has been tried, found good, strong, and 
enduring. 

“So down nearer the Potomac is being finished a monument 
to Lincoln. While I voted with pride for its establishment, 
never did I deem it so nobly deserved by the martyr as now, 
when people freed from the frenzy of actual war look about, 
note the course we have followed, the waste of war, the entan- 
gled web in which we find the Republic, the problems we must 
solve, the heroic stands we must take, that the Republic, entan- 
gled in any embarrassing alliance, will assert its independence, 
present to other nations the highest example of free govern- 
ment for emulation and advancement, but not through our 
descent toward their present level. [Applause.] 

“So it is fitting and proper that on this day, a century and 
decade removed from his nativity, there should be more speeches 
delivered with Lincoln as the theme than on any other day in 
that period of time. 

“Tt is peculiarly fitting that Lincoln’s Birthday should be 
celebrated under the auspices of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic—that mighty Army with no predecessor, to have no successor 
and no recruit, now gallantly standing against the charge of the 
pale horse cavalry and battling without reserves. 

“T can not hope to bring a new message of Lincoln to a 
Washington audience. [Applause.] 

“Tt is to the credit of American intelligence that few men 
ean say anything new of Lincoln. Young and old know the 
essential facts of his life, the qualities of his character, and 
the tragic details of his untimely taking off. 
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“When Lincoln was born our Constitution was only 20 years 
old. Fulton that year claimed his patent which freed water 
navigation from the slavery of the wind, and 35 years before 
Morse eliminated distance by the electric spark. 

“On that day Darwin was born. In that year Mendelssohn 
saw the light. 

“It was the natal year of Lord Alfred Tennyson, who wrote 
‘Better 50 years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.’ Had he 
lived till now he might revise his inspiring estimate. That 
year Gladstone, the greatest British statesman between William 
Pitt and Lloyd George, had his birth. Massachusetts produce 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Virginia Edgar Allen Poe, the poets 
of sunshine and shadow, That year witnessed the birth of Cyrus 
McCormick, the American wizard of the harvest, whose improved 
mechanism in the crush of war enabled America to feed the 
world. 

“Thomas Jefferson was closing his second administration. 

“Napoleon had but recently weakened Europe = and 
strengthened America by the sale of the Louisiana Territory. 
He was then walking upon the writhing forms of KBuropean 
kings. The sun of Austerlitz had risen, Jena and Friedland 
had been won, and Earope rocked at his feet while he stood 
at the zenith of his power, while kings became his subjects ani 
emperors to no purpose were combining against him. There 
were yet to be the conflagration of Moscow, the snows of the 
north, Waterloo, St. Helena, and a rocky tomb, 

“ Such was the world setting of Lincoln’s nativity. But the set- 
ting would not be complete were it not said that within a year, 
within a hundred miles in the same dark and bloody ground, 
Jefferson Davis first saw the light. ‘Pwo companion snow drops, 
pure, clear, and crystalline, as they fall touch the loftiest peak 
of the mountain chain. They freeze into a mighty mass which 
yields to nothing but the wooing of the summer sun; and while 
they lie but a few inches apart, in their melting mass each 
moves down a different slope; each finds its river to the sea. 
One reaches the turbulent Atlantic, the other the peaceful 
Pacific. Davis moved southwestwardly to Mississippi, the then 
great cotton State; where slavery thrived. Lincoln found his 
way through Indiana to the prairies of Illinois, where labor wis 
free. 

* Lincoln believed in the Nation. In the matter of finance, 
commerce, and slavery he was a nationalist. He favored a 
national monetary system. He was a strong protectionist. He 
planned in good time to free the American slaves. As he 
favored American commerce above the interests of any other 
nation, so he spent no time or energy freeing slaves abroad while 
chains clanked at home. He saw American needs first, and was 
for America first concerned. [Applause.] 

“In this he furnished a mighty example for the statesmanship 
of to-day. 

“ Estimates of Lincoln’s greatness depend upon the standpoint 
from which they are viewed. Illinois was the great antebellum 
western State and Lincoln its primal character. It is wonder- 
ful how many people throughout the various communities of 
the great Northwest who sometime during Lincoln’s career 
lived in Illinois and came in contact with Lincoln. If you were 
to ask an old resident of Illinois what was the great feature 
of his career he would say ‘his debate with Douglas.” When 
we come to think about it, sweeping over the whole period of re- 
corded history, no discussion was ever conducted by two greater 
characters, or has commanded anything like as much interest, 
as the Lincoln and Douglas debate. Douglas was known to be 
a profound lawyer, subtle logician, experienced statesman, ani 
briiliant debater. Many of Lincoln's friends urged him to avoid 
the debate. But there we look through the modesty of the man 
to a recognition of conscious power. Then, as in after time, 
Lincoln, although never self-asserting, knew and trusted lis 
own strength. 

“An egotist is not unbearable if he does not too much adver- 
tise, and few men without a modicum of egotism become in the 
world’s contest prize winners, While the immediate prize was 
the senatorship, both knew the ultimate prize was that seat 
higher than the throne of kingcraft and mightier than the seat 
of emperors—the American presidential chair. [Applause. | 

“Tt was a titanic battle; a mental struggle of intellectus! 
athletes. There was the keen thrust of wit, the studied stroke 
of reason, the ponderous blow of logic, the storm of invective, 
the persuasive and overcoming effect of inspired eloquence, man 
to man, brain to brain, each commended or criticized. by friend 
or foe. 

“TI spoke some time ago to an old Member of the House of 
Representatives, now gone to his reward, who obtained the 
eastern view of Lincoln in his Cooper Institute speech. His 
friends had said, ‘Do not go to New York, It is the home of 











Seward. That speech made at Cooper Institute will defeat 
you.’ Again he had confidence in himself and his cause, He 
went. He made that memorable speech. That speech made him 
the presidential nominee. He revealed new and strange powers 
of oratory to the East. It was not the florid, ornate utterance 
of the South. It was not the keen, classic analysis of the East. 
It was that direct and convincing expression proceeding from a 
clear brain prompted by a good heart that swayed the judgment 
and clinched conviction, 

“Again, and multitudes there are who insist that Lincoln’s 
position of supreme exaltation was upon the platform of glori- 
ous Gettysburg, where he worded a national epic in two para- 
graphs of prose and concentrated the philosophy of his country 
within a few sentences. Daniel Webster, who divides with Hd- 
mund Burke the oratorical honors of the English tongue, says 
true eloquence rests in the occasion, in the theme, and in the 
man. The occasion was the gathering of the Nation’s greatest 
to commemorate the mightiest battle and victory of the great 
war. It was on that fleld of fearful carnage. The speech was 
by the central figure of the triumphant North. He stood the 
test. He spoke as man had not spoken since Paul addressed the 
Athenians on Mars Hill. Lincoln spoke with the boldness of 


7aul and the authority of the Nazarene. It was the third in 
point of time of the three great short speeches of earth—Hebrew, 
Greek, American—at Mount of Beatitudes, Mars Hill, and 


Gettysburg. The Nazarene spoke as man had never spoken, 
not as the scribe; Paul surpassed the oratorical conception of 
cultured Greek; and Lincoln eclipsed the effort of the classic 
Everett. [Applause.] 

“T have read and heard the speeches of other orators who 
could gather and sway great multitudes. They leave you hating 
your neighbor and with class arrayed against class. Lincoln's 
speeches breathed charity and tolerance and steadily developed 
national sentiment, His listeners’ thoughts were directed to 
unionism and not to sectionalism on the one hand, and country 
rather than world on the other. Under the witchery of his 
words our country looked larger; its mountain chains higher; 
its waters purer; its valleys greener; its Constitution stronger ; 
and its flag fairer, until it developed all the beauties of God’s 
arched promise painted on the cloud, [Applause.] 

“Many there are watching the current of modern events :nd 
studying the life and career of this marvelous man; see as the 
chief evidence of his ability, tact, power, and courage in the 
selection of his great Cabinet. Places of responsibility were 
not filled by henchmen practically unknown to the country 


who had brought their quota of delegates to his support at con- | 


vention, 

“Nor yet was any commanding figure rewarded for defection 
of his friend and his coming over to Lincoln, But Lincoln, great 
lawyer that he was, great debater that he was, had that manly 
and profound respect for great and powerful adversary which 
could not be given to weak and fawning friend. So from the 
ranks of the mighty who opposed him in the great national con- 
vention he selected the learned, tactful, politic Seward; the pro- 
found, though ambitious, Chase, and the mighty Cameron. Lin- 
coln knew that these men would not bow and scrape, ‘that 
thrift might follow fawning,’ but believed in their loyalty, knew 
of their ability, and feared not their ambitions. In form, his 
Cabinet seemed to dominate him. In fact, as history now settles, 
the Cabinet as a whole, as well as its individual members, bent 
and were guided by his will so that throughout the great struggle 
a superlative President was supported by a premier Cabinet. 
[Applause.] 

“To my mind, however, the supreme evidence of Lincoln’s 
greatness was his devotion to the great constitutional purpose of 
his office and the clear recognition of the three great depart- 
ments of Government and their independence. Obedience to 
that oath requiring him to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution, which meant preservation of the Union, he kept 
as the pole star of his course, though the slave power threat- 
ened, though abolitionists demanded emancipation, and though 
his own conscience bespoke his breaking the chains. He was 
a minority President. The people of the United States had not 
voted for emancipation, and Lincoln, true to his obligations to 
the situation and the people, refused to make a divided opposi- 
tion the means of carrying out a doctrine favored by him but 
for the enforcement of which only a minority of the American 
people had apparently voted. So, above the curse of the slave 
power, the impatient demand of the abolitionist, and the plead- 
ing of our conscience, which for years has bidden him strike slavy- 
ery a great blow, he kept the one purpose of union to the fore 
and never resorted’ to a blow against slavery until that blow 
appeared to be the one which while incidentally destroying 
slavery would serve the purpose of saving the Union, 
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“In a western city some years ago a Cabinet officer, eanking 
of his chief, the then President of the United 
the President had an absolute master, and that master was his 


States, said that 


conscience. The Ameriean people do not object to con hee 
activity of any man to whom they have given the highest grant 
of power, but a great many do object to the undue emphasis of 
that personal element over the constitutional on Conselence 
represents that which is best in man, but the Constitution of 
the United States represents the composite, crystallized con 


science of the fathers, approved and supported in all its pristine 
purity, strength, and force through 140 years of all the people. 
The founders of the Republic and the builders of the Constitu 
tion gave a rule and guide for their executive officers Che 
people’s choice was not asked if he would be ruled by his indi 
vidual conscience. He was required to submit to the collective 
will of the people as laid down in the Constitution and developed 
from time to time in the laws of the land. 
conscience might not counsel, but 


No man would say 
the Constitution commands, 


and the duly. enacted, unrepealed law of the land directs the 
way. [Applause.] 
“From the proclamation, to peace; from Antietam to Ap 


pomattox, down a path of gore and glory, the Union soldiery 
grandly moved, and American statecraft at Washington met 
the trials and perplexities of that momentous period With 
each diplomatic contest, Lincoln broadened and strengthened. 
With each new victory in the field he endeared himself to the 
Army. Mothers were comforted at home and mercy prevailed 
in camp and Cabinet as had never been experienced in the riot 
of war. Soldiers on bed of pain died blessing him, or, inspired 
with his hopeful spirit, early convalesced, to return to their 
posts. [Applause.| The grave problems of finance were met 
with a genius that startled and astounded the financiers of 
Kurope. And while Jefferson Davis was handicapping and re 
moving his ablest generals to replace them with doubtful ex 
periments, Lincoln was selecting his ablest and aiding 
them to accomplish their well-planned victories. 

“And so after the grim concord of Appomattox, Lincoln stood 
upon a pedestal above and beyond where statesman ever stood 
the inearnation Americanism—not only the leader his 
country back to what it was, but he had led it further 
it should always have been and, please God, ever may le \ 
constitutional,, perpetual Union, with every statement of the 
Declaration of Independence made a living, pregnant truth. 
[Applause. } 

“Tad the Civil War been planned as a great drama, there could 


leaders 


of of 


to what 


have been selected no more fitting tragedy for its finale than 
ithe sad and awful ending of Lincoln's ‘life. It shocked the 
moral sensibility of the world and filled many million hearts 
| with hate for the assassin, But, after all, if we regard as the 
chief earthly end of man to be a commanding place in history, 


it may have been better for the historical Lincoln that 
zenith of his renown, standing on the Nebo of his national unifi 
cation, he was not permitted to partake of the milk and honey 
of the promised land beyond. He was saved the unpleasant 
political conditions that followed the close of the wai He died 


| at the summit of the world’s good opinion, and upon that sum- 


mit, among the primates of history, the ages can gaze and fairly 
judge. [Applause. |} 

* Booth’s bullet had done its fatal work. ‘The kindly eye had 
closed to look upon a fairer world than ours, The last slow 
pulsation of life had ceased, The great heart was forever 
stilled. The mighty form had taken on the final rigor of disso- 


lution, when flashed the genius of Stanton, the great war secre- 
tary, who long had yielded a complaining though zealous and 
faithful obedience to his chief while living, inspired as philoso 
pher and prophet, paid the never surpassed tribute to the dead, 
‘Now he belongs to the ages.’ [|LApplause.] 

“He with us now. His great memory is pleading for 
Americanism. His mighty example is conjuring us to stand 
by the Constitution of the fathers as against a confederation of 
those whose republicanism has never been tried, or, if tried, 
might not exhibit devotion to American interests. [Appla | 

“We are closing up, I hope, the greatest war of all tin i 
would it might be the last. We who gave of our substance and 
that richer contribution of our are beco 
that three months have elapsed in debate which s« 
as its most striking result an impudent defiance in a I 
foe who in November knelt in supplication. [| hope o 
commissioners will. settle the grim terms ol 
enemy before we convert our friends into active disputa 

“We ought soon to bring the living soldiers now ovei 
home to waiting families and employment They 
be American soldiers, but not policemen of Continental Inurope. 


[Applause.] 


is 


SOUS 


phiddy Lith} 


victory wi oul 


vere ri to 
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* Our first-born man child lies in the last long sleep over yon- 
der. I want all that remains of him brought to America, to rest 
under the flag of his country, which he loved and served. He 
was an American. He believed in protecting all American 
rights on land and sea. He believed in avenging American 
wrongs with all our power. But, like his father, he believed in 
America fighting our own battles and dictating our own terms 
of settlement, without involving this country in the perplexing 
problems of the Old World. [Applause.] I do not know what 
you think of it, but I do not believe in exchanging a controlling 
interest in a sound, solvent, vigorous Monroe doctrine for a 
minority interest in a league of nations, whose available assets 
were insufficient for charter fees and expense of organization, 
while the liabilities would be measured by the number of our 
sons and the amount of our national wealth. [Applause.] 

“Monuments of marble, shafts of granite, and statues of 
bronze are and will be raised throughout the land to commemo- 
rate Lincoln’s name and secure his fame. On these will be 
traced and carved purest sentiment of poet and the profoundest 
thought of the sage. But marble will wear and waste under 
the ‘fretting tooth of time.’ An carthquake may rend granite 
shaft and changing seasons may rust and obliterate the statue 
of bronze. To see Lincoln’s final monument you must look past 
marble wall, granite shaft, and statue of bronze to the temple 
of our country’s wealth, valor, and honor firmly set upon the 
eternal base of perpetual union and unqualified independence. 
[Applause.] ” 


Deficiency Appropriations for Transportation Systems. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY. 
In THE Senate or THE Unrrep Srares, 
Friday, February 21, 1919. 

On the bill (H. R. 16020) to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 21, 1918. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, this bill appro- 
priates $750,000,000 in addition to the revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000 provided by the act, altogether $1,250,000,000, 

It is estimated that this appropriation will take care of the 
transportation systems until the end of this calendar year, 
December 81, 1919. During the year 1918 nearly $200,000,000 
($196,000,000) was spent in dividends that were not earned, but 
paid over to the railroads as part of the standard return, 
Nearly $100,000,000 ($91,952,135) is in the hands of various 
agents for carrying on the operation of the roads. Nearly $350,- 
000,000 has been advanced to various railroads or invested in 
various equipment—loaned New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. $51,475,000; inland waterways, $4,361,486; addi- 
tions and betterments $290,918,283—and at the end of the year 
there was nearly $250,000,000 ($247,100,000) cash on hand. 

This sum is less than the ordinary cash payments of a single 
month, and it is thought necessary that it should be increased 
by about $100,000,000, and there are about $650,000,000 ($659,- 
840,000) of necessary improvements and equipment which are 
expected to be spent during the year 1919. 

The $750,000,000 appropriated is expected to be for this equip- 
ment and these improvements and to add $100,000,000 to the 
operating fund of cash. 

The sum is stupendous but does not seem to be too large for 
the necessities of the case. High prices and wages have made 
railroad business cost so much that it is not sure that it can be 
done at a profit even with the present increase in rates, espe- 
cially as the business has fallen off for a time after the stoppage 
of war activities and during the uncertainty which attends 
everything during an armistice. 

I have voted for this bill. Under the railroad-administration 
act the railroads can be returned to their owners, as they should 
be so returned at the earliest possible moment. There is no 
insurmountable difficulty in doing so, so far as past advances 
are concerned, as immediate payment would not be required, 
and the United States under the law and the contracts has a 
lien for the amounts advanced. The case is different as to the 
necessary equipment and betterments which have already been 
ordered and which will be delivered during the year 1919, as 
well as the other large expenses on capital account expected to 
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be made during that year. The railroads could not finance the 
payment of this $650,000,000. They have been given no notice 
so to do, and they must certainly be carried until the Govern- 
ment has issued what will be the last liberty loan in May next, 
It would break the markét for our bonds if we did not do so, 
This appropriation will carry them to the end of December. 

I am one of those who think that that date should terminate 
railroad operation by the United States. It is said that Con- 
gress ought first to pass proper legislation, but it is plain that 
no such legislation will be passed until the time for the return 
of the railroads has been definitely fixed. When that is done 
all parties—the railroads, the administration, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Congress—will be eager to settle 
sl matters and adjust them on a proper basis. 

This settlement is not so mysterious or difficult as many people 
would have us believe, 

First. The advances which shall have been made for the United 
States to or for the account of any of the railroads will have to 
be ascertained and funded, and if no other security can be given 
the United States can retain the right to retake possession if 
interest and proper installments of principal are not paid. The 
whole equipment question will be settled through the medium 
of equipment trusts. Legislation seems to be already sufficient, 
as very large powers of adjusting claims are given in the rail- 
road bill. If any other powers are necessary to be given to 
séttle and adjust liens of the Government with the railroads, it 
can be done by a single clause. 

Second. Rates will have to be raised above those which existed 
before the war, unless prices and wages shall fall to their former 
level, which is not likely at present. These rates can be and 
will have to be adjusted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, That commission was shy of any rash haste in raising 
rates, but now that the increase has been made and tried out by 
the Government administration of the railroads the commission 
will have no hesitation in doing what is right to secure proper 
income to the railroads, more especially as this is necessary for 
the protection of the Government itself and the return of its 
advances. 

Even with the increased rates our freight business is the 
cheapest in the whole world. 

Third. Water transportation should be allied with the rail- 
roads; it never can rival them, because points reached by navi- 
gation are not usually the terminal of travel, which must be 
taken to the door of the manufacturers by railroads. Our pres- 
ent statute which prevents railroads from operating boats is 
absurd. It might almost be added that the present unit of 
transportation is the carload. It is admitted that the only style 
of water navigation which has increased during the last 10 
years by leaps and bounds is the car float and the lighter. It 
may be possible that we shall see whole fleets of car floats plying 
on the Mississippi and avoiding all cost of maintenance of way, 
while the cars can be delivered all along the river to the various 
railroads that wish them. The Cleary bill would provide for all 
this and is included in the pending river and harbor bill. 

Fourth. All railroad terminals should be at the service of 
each and every railroad on proper tolls and under proper regula- 
tions. These can not be prescribed by statute but can be settled 
without difficulty by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
such manner as that no injustice shall be done to the owners of 
the terminals if power to do so be granted. 

Fifth. There is a strong outcry in some quarters for the abol- 
ishing of the Sherman Antitrust Law and the establishing of 
pools in railroad business. If any such measure is to be at- 
tempted it should be with deliberation and under the strictest 
regulations and can well be postponed until after the roads are 
returned. . 

Sixth. Federal incorporation of all railroads and Federal 
regulation not only of interstate commerce but that within the 
State has been greatly urged, but this also need hardly be made 
a condition of return of the railroads. 

The Congress and the Nation feel that $1,250,000,000 is enough 
to advance in the experiment of railroad operation. The ad- 
vance was necessary from causes which were possibly not the 
fault of railroad management, although much could have been 
saved for these necessary appropriations to freight service and 
terminals if there had not been so much lavish expenditure upon 
passenger service and terminals as well as in the recent waste- 
ful process of scrapping all their old equipment and replacing 
it by cars which were so heavy as to require new roadbed and 
bridges and a maintenance which is much more costly than 
formerly. Men of experience in railroads have for years 
doubted the expediency of this wholesale change in the opera- 
tion of the roads. 

These changes have, however, now been made, with the aid of 
the General Government, and in the exigencies of the war they, 














have been paid for. The Government will be a lenient creditor, 
though it has not been a good railroad manager or economist, 
and it is to the advantage of the whole people that a date should 
be named when the roads shall go back into private hands. The 
date of peace is in the future, and 21 months after that peace 
is too far away and too uncertain. The amount that we have 
appropriated carries us only to December of this year. To wait 
even six months after that means more appropriations and fixing 
the time in the middie of a presidential campaign. Any un- 
tangling must be done after this Gordian knot has been cut by 
fixing the date at which the railroads shall be returned at the 
close of this calendar year, as proposed by an amendment to 
this bill, which ought to be adopted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M.C.SMITH, 


MICHIGAN, 
In true House or Represenratives, 
Monday, February 24, 1919. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, under the leave 
granted aie by the House I desire to extend my remarks by 
submitting for printing in the Recorp a speech delivered by 
Hon. J. W. Forpney before the Michigan Society of New York 
City at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Friday evening, February 
21, 1919: 

The address is as follows: 

Appress BY Hon, Joserm W. Forpney,. 

I feel highly honored to be invited to speak on this occasion, 
I am always pleased to meet a gathering of Michigan people. 
I love my home State and I love her people. 

The subject on which I wish to address you, “After the war 
legislation,” permits a wide range and involves many impor- 
tant questions of vital interest to our people at this particular 
time, among the most important of which are Government 
finances, the railroad problem, the merchant marine, Govern- 
ment control over many industries, and the Army and Navy. 

Generally I believe in “ Government hands off of business.” 
Government control means political interference and political 
pull; control, not by the great captains of industry, but by the 
policical office seeker-—which does not spell industrial success. 

When I speak of politicians I do not mean a man holding an 
elective office. I mean those seeking political appointment-— 
soft snaps and good pay. On the contrary, I find men in Con- 
gress to be generally of the highest type of intelligence and 
character—honorable men. 

Imagine a politician of the former type, selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, directing the management of the 
United States Steel Co., or the Bethlehem Steel Co., or any 
other of the large and varied industries. Why, during the war 
the politicians failed and the President was forced to call upon 
experienced men to direct large affairs at a salary of $1 a year. 
The aireraft construction was a scandal until a practical busi- 
ness man was called to the helm. Ship construction lagged and 
bade fair to be a failure until a man of business experience was 
put in control, 

Our merchant marine under Government control must and 
will prove a financial failure; it can not be otherwise, operate 
under existing marine laws. 

The best evidence of this assertain may be proven by an ex 
amination of the recent Government control of the railroads 
and steamship transportation lines—a _ giaring and signal 
failure, 

Government control threatens us with dangerous political 
machinery which would endanger the very foundation of our 
governmental institutions. Weak politicians would yield to the 
demands of socialism and anarchy, with the hope of gaining 
that vote. Already too much catering to those elements by 
office seekers has created a situation in our midst that is deplor- 
able. The time has arrived when the strong and firm hand of 
the Government must be felt by the classes I. W. W. and 
anarchy. 

The most gratifying news to the law-abiding citizens of the 
United States flashed over the wires for many weeks was that 
of recent date to the effect that 51 I. W. W.’s had arrived at 
Ellis Island from Seattle, Wash., for deportation. Let the 
good work go on, and we will soon have peace and happiness in 
our land. The English-speaking nations will not tolerate such 
unlawful organizations, and the red flag must have no place in 
this law-abiding Republic. 
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These are times when words from the wisest nimong us are 
needed; the careless word should not be spoken. More than 
ever before in my life I long for the power to speak words of 
wisdom, 

The people throughout the entire world are giving more sober 
thought and consideration to the duties of citizenship 
perhaps at any other period of the world's history 
studying conditions in local, State, and National ¢ 
Uppermost in their minds is the 
throughout the world. 

What can we do to better conditions? 
responsibility rest with the people. 
know ; and knowing, they should act. 

Public opinion creates free government and upholds it for 
good or for bad. 

Public opinion, no matter how good, if indifferent, ‘has but 
little force. 

Public opinion, to obtain real reforms and maintain them. must 
not be spasmodic; it must be vigilant, vigorous, and constant 
us sleepless in its activities as the enemy of justice and right is 
always known to be. 

Execution of public affairs will generally follow public judg 
ment. The publie should select men of ability and character to 
public office; they are the people's servants, not dictators, They 
must obey the people's commands. 

Lincoln, on his journey to Washington in 1861, speaking at 


Indianapolis, Ind., said: 


than 

They are 
swvernment, 
desire to better conditions 
The power and the 
Their duty they should 


In all the trying places in which I may be placed 
will be placed in many such—my reliance will be upon you, the people 
of the United States. I wish you to remember now and forever that 
it is your business, not mine alone, 


and doubtless T 


As a public servant, did any man ever more clearly speak the 
truth? 

Interest in public affairs, State and National, should ever be 
present in the minds of the people. It is their duty; it is hon 
orable. No citizen is too great and none too humble to be 
exempt from such duties. 

You can not hope to improve public affairs by withholding 
your own good offices, If you would purify our political atmos- 
phere and political life, you must lend your own energy, virtue, 
intelligence, and honesty to do it. 

The business men of this country have a great responsibility 
devolving upon them. It is no easy task at this time to keep 
the wheels of industry moving. Idle mills mean idle capital, 
and idle capital means idle men, and the poorest asset of u 
nation is an idle man. 

In the whole world the thought that the employer is the enemy 
of the laborer has become too common, The agitator who 
would have the laborer believe his employer is his enemy is 
the friend of neither, but, on the contrary, is the enemy of both 
and deserves suppression, 

One of the grentest favors that one man can extend to an 
other is to furnish him with employment at remunerative wages 
that he may provide for himself and his dear one 
home. 

Factories are always anxious to run menns 
loss of money, depreciation of machinery and all property con- 
nected with the institution, followed by Impoeverishment 


comfortable 


To close down 


owner, loss to the community In which the factory is located, 
and destitution to those who were employed. The owner ta 
anxious to have the factory run; he wants his investment to 


earn him something. If he can not run at a profit, he is bound 
to close down, 

Production means consumption. The eapacity for consump- 
tion of an idle man Is not so grent as that of the man who is 
employed, 

Consumption of American-made products means employment 
for American laboring men. ‘The best market in the world for 
the products of the United States is with our own people 

Our annual sales abroad, during normal times, are less than 
10 per cent of our total production. Therefore to throw down 
the bars and invite in the products of the cheap labor of 
world, while we chase rainbows around the globe to find a 
dumping ground for a small percentage of our output, and at the 
same time neglect our best market, is, in my opinion, poor busi 
ness judgment. We want a foreign market for ury 
but we do not want it at the cost of the loss of our home market. 


the 


Think of the vast amount of capital invested in this country 
and the effort necessary to keep it going. Capital Is entitled to 
fair treatment; when unfairly treated labor suffers most. When 


capital is idle, both capital and labor draw upon their own re- 
sources—each is unprofitable when the other is unemployed 

I am sure the people are surprised when they learn that our 
manufactured products exceed annually $20,000,000,000 in vaiue 
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and our agricultural products $12,000,000,000—I speak of nornzal 
times and normal prices. In 1910 the wealth of this country 
was estimated to be $187,500,000,000, and it is estimated to be 
at the present time $265,000,000,000—equal to the combined 
wealth of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia. 

if you will divide by 24 our population as shown by the census 
of 1910, you will have the population of 120 years prior to that 
time or that as shown by the census of 1790. If our population 
continues to increase at the rate it has in the last 120 years, 
100 years hence we will have over 2,000,000,000 people. You 
may ask, Where will we put them? My answer is that we will 
not then have as dense population as did Belgium in 1915, prior 
to the war—652 persons per square mile. Our population now 
is about 30 people per square mile. 

The matter of Government finances at present is one of much 
concern. Our expenditures for the past three years have been 
equal to our total expenditures from the establishment of the 
United States down to three years ago. 

Our outstanding Government obligations—bonds, certificates 
of indebtedness, and war savings stamps—on January 1 were 
$21,000,000,000, and we are adding to that sum daily through our 
bonds authorized but not yet disposed of, of which there are 
over $5,000,000,000. The administration is asked for an addi- 
tional authorization of $2,000,000,000 certificates of indebtedness 
and $7,000,000,000 noncirculatting Treasury notes, to run from 
one to five years. This request astounds the people. 

if these bonds are disposed of our annual interest account 
will exceed $1,500,000,000. 

The rate of interest future bonds are to bear demands the 
careful consideration of our wisest statesmen. To sell Govern- 
ment bonds now, bearing a higher rate of interest, would un- 
doubtedly greatly depreciate the value of outstanding bonds and 
would be unjust to the present holders of bonds. 

I believe a tax-free bond, bearing interest at 3} per cent, 
would sell at par, while a taxable bond, bearing interest at 44 
per cent, would not find ready purchasers. It appears to me it 
would be wise to give future purchasers the option as to a tax- 
free bond at a low rate of interest or a taxable bond at a higher 
rate. Of course, the small purchaser will choose the high-rate 
bonds, as holders of bonds to an amount not exceeding $5,000 
are not taxed on their interest income. 

There is one matter on which we are all agreed: We must not 
allow our credit to become tarnished. 

The outflow of gold will not disturb us if the inflow is great 
enough. The outgo is not serious if the income exceeds it. We 
must preserve a balance of trade in our favor to insure an 
inflow of gold. 

False theories can not long blind the eyes of the people in the 
face of cold facts. 

Business experience is the best light to guide us in the future 
pathway of progress and prosperity. 

We can not profit by quarreling over the past; we must look 
to the future. Whatever differences we may have had we must 
now agree that the situation is such as to require the highest 
sagacity in statesmanship. We must not permit the credit and 
the honesty of our Government to be questioned. We must and 
will provide, somehow, in some sensible way, the collection by 
taxation of a sum of money to meet the needs of the Govern- 
ment to pay our annual expenditures—that being done, we have 
done well. 

Our Army and our Navy command our wisest counsels. I do 
not favor a large standing army. The expense would be very 
great on the taxpayers. 

To demand the largest navy in the world, while in the same 
breath shouting for a league of nations solely for the purpose 
of the prevention of wars, is, in my judgment, the rankest in- 
consistency. It seems to me that we can not need both for the 
security of the Nation. 

The demand for Government ownership of railroads comes 
from the thoughtless, the reckless, and the selfish classes of 
people. No effort of that kind has ever met with financial 
success by the people of any country in the world; on the con- 
trary it has always proven to be a financial loss. I challenge 
successful contradiction. 

Our freight rates per ton mile, prior to the war, were one-half 
those of any other nation in the world (Japan excepted), while 
our railroad wage scale was double that of any other nation 
in the world (Canada excepted), and Canada’s railroad wage 
scale was below, and Japan’s freight rates 25 per cent above 
ours. The taxpayers are now called upon to pay a loss for last 
year of over $755,000,000 for the folly of the Government of 
taking over the railroads, while, at the same time, they were 
compelled to pay extra passenger fare and extra freight to an 
amount exceeding that sum, 
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Does the wildest imagination of any reckless brain believe 
that one man, a director general, seated at Washington, D. C. 
inexperienced in railroading, no matter how competent he may 
be in other things, can as efficiently and economically manage 
the 750 railway systems in the United States as can the 750 
well-trained, thoroughly experienced railroad managers who 
are quite familiar with all the needs of the people in their 
particular vicinities? I believe not. 

Two million railroad employees under Government control, 
Oh, what a political machine! Unscrupulous politicians would 
try to organize, under Government ownership or Government 
control. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, to use your influence and exert 
your energy against such tendencies in our legislative bodies. 

The present Congress has accomplished much in the past two 
years—most important matters have occupied its attention. 
A vast amount of war measures has been enacted, both political 
parties acting as one, no political lines being drawn in all war 
legislation. The United States Treasury has been provided 
with almost countless billions, the taxpayers making but little 
complaint. The people as a whole have come forward and pur- 
chased Government bonds with such freedom and patriotism 
cae the like was never exhibited before by any people on 
earth, 

In this war $180,000,000,000 of the world’s wealth has been 
blown away. Suffering and bloodshed have been beyond com- 
prehension, and more than 10,000,000 souls have perished, Oh, 
what a sacrifice and what a crime! God grant we do not lose 
by negotiation what we have won on the battle field. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tur Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, February 24, 1919. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered by my colleague the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Titson] in Boston on Saturday, February 22, before the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. 

The address is as follows: @ 


ApDpRESS OF Mr, TILSON, be 


Mr. Tirson, Mr. Toastmaster, your excellency Gov. Coolidge, 
and members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
every truly resourceful speaker, whether of the platform or 
after-dinner variety, ought to be able to connect himself either 
by affinity or consanguinity with the locality in which he speaks. 
I can only approximate it in this instance. Some 8 or 10 genera- 
tions back one of my paternal ancestors lived down Cape Cod 
way, at a little place called Plympton. Two or three generations 
later my branch of the family wandered off south and, when [ 
was born, lived in Tennessee. I started back toward Massachu- 
setts, got as far as Connecticut, and stopped. This is as close as 
I can come to making a connection. 

It has long been one of the ambitions of my life to attend 
a gala occasion of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston. That ambition has been whetted rather than 
dulled as I have observed through so many years how you 
have been “advertised by your loving friends,’ the funny 
papers, and the New York Sun. When I saw the country, 
headed for prohibition and a perpetual drought decreed both 
by presidential order and constitutional amendment, I had 
almost given up hope, when out ef a clear sky came the invita- 
tion to be with you to-day. Imagine my appreciation. The 
very last chance before July 1. By reason of a four months’ 
sojourn in Arizona—of course, the selection of the place was 
not voluntary ; I was in the Army—TI discovered that the rarest 
plants do not always thrive in arid soil. However, you are of 
hardy growth, and I hope to see you survive the drought of the 
coming years just as you have so staunchly withstood the flood 
of the years that are past. 

In visiting you I confess to one surprise, and it was a pleas- 
ant one. I did not anticipate seeing a lot of immature boys, 
but you are an aggregation of even more mature young men 
than I had expected to find. It is delightful to see so fine a 
group of men carrying the exuberance of youth almost to middle 
life, 

















As an organization, continuous and self-perpetuating, you are quickly providing them, to savy nothing 


older than the Nation itself. You were present at its birth, did 
notable service in bringing it into existence, attended it through 
its perilous youth, assisted manfully in bringing it through the 
period of adolescence, and through its entire life of almost a 
century and a half up to the present hour, in peace and in war, 
have played a worthy part in its proud history. I feel, there- 
fore, that I can speak to you as the present embodiment of 
all the best traditions of your honored past. You stand but- 
tressed by the accomplishments of the days that are gone, but 
with eyes straight ahead, ready, I fancy, to move forward to 
the attack of the serious problems just ahead of you. One 


of those problems is a permanent, adequate plan of national | 


defense, that will not crush us by its own weight in peace 
time and yet reasonably insure us against being crushed in time 
of war. It is not an easy problem, but is one of the most im- 
portant that must be met and solved by free peoples, 

Just at present the topic uppermost in most minds is a “ league 
of nations,” although talk about it has been more or re 
strained, because the teacher has stamped his pedagogic foot 
and said, “ Silence.” At the risk of being kept after school for 
talking out loud, I say that I am very much in favor of a league, 
or society, or whatever you may call it, of nations; in fact, of 
any sensible arrangement among nations that will cause them 
to pause long enough to visualize the consequences before plung 
ing the world into the horrors of war. I say “a” leagne of 
nations, rather than “the” league of nations, for, until the 
President returns to interpret it, and take the padlock off our 
lips so that it may be discussed, we shall not know what “the” 
league is, 

Of course, it must be understood that any league that we may 
enter will not and can not take away any of the attributes of 
our sovereignty as a Nation or confer upon any council the power 
to declare war for us, which by our Constitution is lodged in the 
Representatives of the people in Congress. 

I confidently believe that some such league, possibly the very 


less 
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league now proposed, may become an instrument of great 
good, At any rate we shall be blameworthy if we do not 
avail ourselves of every means that will tend to lessen the | 


danger of the recurrence of war. Instead of becoming an 
entangling alliance, such as Washington advised against, it 
should aid in preventing the necessity for such entanglement. 
In spite, however, of any league that may be formed or any 
engagements that may be entered into, unless we would disre- 
gard the most obvious lessons of all human history, we must 
continue to face the problem of national defense. National 
defense is like individual self-defense. It 


| dependent, self-reliant nation she must 


is the plain duty | 


and necessity of nations, as it is of individuals from the lowest | 


In the case of individuals it 
be the darkest of crimes, 


to the highest order of creation. 
transforms what would otherwise 
murder, into a sacred duty. 
even human slaughter righteous. 

No nation is worthy the name that is not willing to defend 
itself against an aggressor, and no nation is wise that is not 
reasonably ready to defend itself. Belgium was ground under 
the heel of a military giant, but Belgium emerges with self- 
respect and the respect of the world, because she was willing 
to fight to the bitter end. Belgium was only partly prepared 
and suffered accordingly. Great Britain had neglected this 


In the case oz nations it makes | 


primary duty as applied to her land forces, and in consequence | 


, 


sacrificed her so-called “contemptible army” of 160,000 men 
and almost lost the war. 

in our country we have always been inadequately prepared. 
In the war just passing we have paid dearly in lives and treasure 
for our lack of reasonable foresight. No one will ever know how 
much unnecessary suffering was endured or how many unneces- 


sary lives were lost in our first regular divisions to go overseas, 


and in our own Yankee division, the Twenty-sixth, and in other | 


units, by reason of lack of preparation. 
with me that never again in the annals of our Nation's history 
shall it be permitted to come to pass that our property, our 
lives, our liberty, and our very existence as a Nation shall be 
dependent upon the naval force of another nation for protection. 

he fact can not be successfully denied that when we went 
into this war our condition was such that if the navies and 
merchant marine of Great Britain and France had been by the 
fortunes of war suddenly placed at the disposal of Germany, 
and the armies of those countries out of the way, Germany could 


I hope you will agree | 


| 


have landed an army on American soil and marched it to Chieago | 


without serious opposition 


Untrained men without arms can | 


not stand before an army properly armed and disciplined, nor | 
can brave and well-disciplined men not adequately armed pre- | 


vail against such an army. We have never had suflicient rifles, 
machine guns, cannon, and ammunition, nor the facilities for 
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of the newer weapons of 


warfare, to repel an invasion by any power controlling the sen 
I hope that never again will we lull ourselves to sleep in the 
false security provided by mere agreements, however binding In 
form, or under the protecting care of a foreign though friendly 
navy. Nothing short of reasonably adequate preparation to 
defend ourselves at all times should ever again be permitted 

Prophets and dreamers of all ages have foretold the time when 
war shall cease. Perhaps no passage in the entire Bible is better 
known than that in Isaiah, repeated in Micah, foretellin 
when men “shall beat their swords 
spears into pruning hooks.” 
this beautiful Scripture 

Not so many recall that the Prophet Joel, whose commission as 
prophet is just as regular and signed by the same authority as 
that of Isaiah and Micah, brought in a minority report on the 
subject in which he says: “ Prepare war. Wake up the mighty 
men. Beat your plowshares into swords and your pruning hoo! 
into spears.” I have never been able to understand why Isaiah 
prophecy should pass at its face value, while Joel's words are 
scarcely remembered, unless it because Isaiah's rank was a 
major of prophecy while Joel was probably only a lieutenant. 

I shall leave the subject of prophecy with this one additional 
observation: If | remember my Bible history aright, Isaiah and 


rin day 
into plowshares and their 
Kverybody remembers and quotes 


is 


Micah both lived in the time of Hezekiah, King of Judah. 
Their prophetic dream unfortunately became in effect the gov 
ernmental policy of Judah. Captivity in Babylon was the re 


sult. Joel lived after the exile. Those who returned from the 
captivity were a sadder but wiser people. They were subjects 
of the Persian Iimpire and paid tribute to a foreign master. 
Gone was the glory of Israel; gone her name and place among 
the nations; gone the liberties of her people. In the light 
all that had transpired, if Joel had preached the pacifist doc- 
irine of Isaiah and Micah he would have been as popular in 
Judea as William Hohenzollern now is in the entente countries 


if | understand correctly the message of Joel, it should read 
something like this: “ Fellow Israelites, you have seen what 
| comes of having all plowshares and pruning hooks and no 


If Israel would become and remain an in 
have more swords and 
spears, even if we have to go shy on agricultural implements.” 

You do well to celebrate the birthday of the Lmmortal Wash 
ington. It is well for us to turn occasionally to the teachings 
of that staunch patriot for advice. The essence of the problem 
in Washington's day was much the same as it had been in th 
history of all preceding nations from the earliest recorded time, 
and his advice, so sound at the time it was given, Is just a 
good to-day. In that remarkable document known as the Fare 
well Address he admonishes us to “take care always to 
ourselves by suitable establishments on a respectable defensive 


swords and spears, 


kee }) 


posture.” In another connection he says, “ avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently prevent 
much greater disbursements to repel it.” Prophetic words! 
In a speech to Congress on January 8, 1790, he said: 

A free people not only ought to be armed but disciplined, and their 
safety and interests require that they should promote uch manu 
factories as tend to render them independent of others for essential, 
especially military, supplies 

The central thought running through much of his advice ia 


that peace is the best time to make preparations for war. 

Unfortunately, we cid not follow Washington's advice. No 
war that has occurred in our entire history has found us “in a 
reasonably defensive posture,” and the unnecessary sacrifices in 
all these wars have been due to our lack of wisdom in not follow- 
ing his sage advice. 

It is too well known that we were sadly lacking in preparation 
for our part in the great world conflict which, we hope, has 
ended. At first attention was directed almost exclusively to the 
question of training our man power. Under the wise provisions 
of-.the selective-service act it soon became apparent that there 
would be no difficulty in securing the necessary men. The train- 
ing of the men was found to be a less difficult job than had been 


anticipated. By intensive training, three months were found 
to be sufficient to make creditable soldiers, and certalily six 
months would suffice to make excellent soldier 

I believe that the lesson of this war, so fur as man power is 
concerned, is that it is not wise to train only a men as 


professional soldiers and leave all the remaining man power 
of the country entirely untrained. In my opinion the most 
obvious lesson to be drawn from the related to 
power is that our entire young manhood ought to be trained in 
the rudiments of military discipline, and that this should be 
under a system of universal military training. Such a 


war iis man 


done 
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system will be highly beneficial physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally, will teach a much-needed lesson of discipline and proper 
regard for authority, and tend. to impress our young manhood 
with the proper sense of the obligations of citizenship. 

The one thing that caused us the greatest trouble through- 
out the war was not the personnel of an army, but the maté- 
riel with which an army must fight. Our lack in this respect 
was a startling revelation. Few people knew how short we 
were of arms, ammunition, and military supplies generally 
until we were actually involved in the war. Scarcely anyone 
seemed to realize the difficulties in the way or the time re- 
quired for producing these things. It was along this particular 
Jine that my principal work during the war lay. 

Living in the midst of an industrial beehive, representing in 
Congress an industrial people, it was my duty, as it was my 
pleasure, to know something about production as applied to 
manufacturing. Being a practical student of military affairs, 
I applied myself long before we entered the war to a study of 
the problems of producing war materials. I perceived what 
would be our situatfon in case we ever became involved in war, 
IT thought I saw the remedy and believed that it would meet 
the situation if vigorously applied in time of peace. I stood 
upon the housetop and proclaimed my message. Few heard it, 
and very little was done. The war came to us; we were not 
ready, and we have paid the price, at least we have paid in part 
nnd owe a huge balance. 

I do not say it by way of criticizing anybody and do not intend 
to infer that anyone else could have done the job better, but the 
truth must be told, so that in future years we may not be misled 
and may not then act upon misinformation. 

It is well known that we did not get a singie American-made 
pursuit airplane to the fighting front. A few hundred De Havi- 
Jand 4 day-bombing planes reached the war zone, and some of 
them actually went over the German lines. Our brave flyers 
fought in such French airplanes as we could get. 

Our artillery ordnance program had scarcely begun to ma- 
terialize when the war ended. We had almost none of our own 
heavy guns and only a few kinds of our own ammunition. We 
were practically without tanks, except as we procured them from | 
our friends. Our machine gunners mostly used the French 
Hotchkiss and Chaucat guns, with French ammunition, until 
within two months of the end, and some of the divisions used 
them to the day of the armistice. 

Our infantry carried rifles made in the United States of 
America, but more than half of them were the British Enfield 
modified and made with the tools, dies, gauges, and fixtures 
ordered by and made for the Britisk Government. 

In a nutshell, this is what the greatest manufacturing Nation 
on earth did toward military preparation during 19 months of 
actual war at an expense that is staggering, and will continue | 
to stagger our children’s children. This is what we were able 
to do to back up our brave men. No praise is too high for 
their heroic deeds done under the most discouraging conditions, 
but we should not forget ‘he lessons their sacrifices have taught. 

The fact that we played an honorable, even a decisive, part | 
in ending victoriously the great struggle may serve to blind 
the unthinking or undiscriminating. I fear that we are in | 
danger of permitting ourselves to return to the same old fool’s 
paradise in which we have lived so long. | 

A man who permits himself to reason that because we went 
into a war unprepared and came out victorious, therefore we 
can safely dispense with all preparation, is on a par with that 
loyal Democrat whom we last heard of in 1908. He said he 
was going to vote for Mr. Bryan because on both the other | 
occasions when he had voted for him the country had good times 
afterwards. 

I appeal to you as patriotic Americans to help keep us from | 
; making the mistake of suffering a relapse. If we do, even the 
blood-washed stones of France will ery out against us. 

I envy the man who through the next 10 years has the power 
and privilege of advising and directing the military program of 
this country. Such a man will have the opportunity to earn a 
place for himself in the list of those who have done useful 
things for his country, He must not be a rubber stamp for a 
narrow military caste, nor must he be susceptible to the infiu- 
ence of those who would throw off all military restraint and 
discipline. If he is able and is permitted to rise to his oppor- 
tunity, he will strive to train our young manhood to be ready to 
do their part in maintaining and defending, with their blood if 
need be, the rights and institutions of their country. He will 
plan scientifically and on a broad scale during the years of | 
peace to quickly mobilize and utilize, in case of need, the great 
industrial resources of the Nation, 


| preparations. 


| sional nurses, and a crew of 1,000 men. 
| in mind the picture of the vast throng of troops as they dance! 
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With such a plan of national defense worked out in concrete 
and practical form, we can face the future unafraid, self-reliant, 
independent as the men of '76 fought that we might be. In such 
a posture I can see the long years stretching ahead of us filled 
with the happy results of a peace that is worthy of a truly great 
people. os 

The deeds of the men of 1776, of 1812, of 1861, of 1898. and 
of 1918 made such a peace possible. Let us not betray the 
trust or misuse the heritage they have left us, ; 


A Visit to the Fronts, 


SXTENSION OF 


or 


JAMES 


Or 


REMARKS 


HON. 


H. MAYS. 


UTAH, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, February 25, 1919. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, after considering war measures for 
18 months it was natural that one should want to study war 
conditions at close range, Personally it had been my desire 
to go over the scenes of conflict and observe the extent of our 
Therefore when Congress recessed early in 
August a party of Members were advised by the Secretary of 
War that the authorities would be pleased to have us visit the 
war zone at the instance and under the authority of the depuart- 
ment. 

We took personal letters from the Secretary of War to Gen. 
Pershing and others, from the Secretary of the Navy to Ad 
mirals Sims and Wilson, from the Secretary of State to Ambas 
sadors Page in London, Sharp in Paris, Page in Rome, ani 
other diplomatic representatives of the United States. 

We left New. York on one of the fastest ships. The vessc! 


| carried 7,000 troops, several hundred officers, oyer 200 profes 


I shall always have 


and sang when certain that the great ship was off. These boys 
had chafed and fretted from long, tedious delay; they were glac 
at last to get at their country’s business. They realized that « 
great, heroic task awaited them; that their brothers in arms 
who had gone before them needed their assistance. 

As the ship with the convoy of destroyers, airplanes, and dirisi 


ble balloons swept down the harbor many thousands of peopl: 


on shore and in crowded ferryboats cheered and waved good-byes, 
military bands played, and the boys sang, “ Send the word over 
there, the Yanks are coming.” 

I had especially wanted to see the actual process of trans- 
porting our troops across such a wide expanse of water. We 
mingled with the soldiers and observed the marvelous spirit 
which prevailed. If any were reluctant to go, they did not 
show it. 

It was interesting to observe the care exercised by the Navy 
Department to prevent loss by submarine attack. Great air- 
planes, armed with depth bombs and machine guns, searched 
the waters ahead; American destroyers, fully equipped with 
guns and depth bombs, patrolled the surface of the sea at great 
speed. We were told that this ship on a recent trip had encoun- 
tered two submarines at daybreak, had rammed one, cutting it 
in two, and destroyed the other with gunfire, taking 31 prisoners. 

The first day out was quiet and beautiful; the next day was 
stormy. It had been very hot in New York before we left, but 
as we approached the banks of Newfoundland and the icebergs 
farther north it grew very cold. We were advised that this 
ship took the most. northerly course because of reports that sub- 
marines were in waiting. 

Sunday was beautiful; services were held on board, Army. 
chaplains discoursing to the troops. 

The ship was extremely fast and no longer seemed to need 
any convoy protection, except its own guns, of which there were 
six, four forward and two aft. There was constant watch for 
submarines from crow’s nest and towers. At dusk all hands 
were sent to staterooms and bunks, no lights were permitted, not 
even the smoking of a cigar or cigarette. Disobedience of this 
rule resulted in imprisonment, 

On Monday in mid-ocean occurred an interesting target prac- 
tice, with all six guns in action, trained upon objects thrown 
from the ship while vessels circled at a distance of 1,000 yards. 

Tuesday the way was rough in response to a northeast gale; 
even some of the Congressmen violated the injunction, “ Don’t 
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waste food.” Soldiers generally were seasick. 
drills necessary to preserve an orderly abandonment of the ship 
in case of accident were held, nevertheless; there were several 
of these each day and night. Everyone knew his place and how 
to get there, and it was remarkable with what speed the large 
body of troops, crew, and passengers were handled. Fire drills 
were also held; alarms were given and no one knew whether or 
not there was real trouble. One sick soldier on being told that 
the ship was on fire and he must hurry to his place, said, “ Let 
me burn with the ship.” Even the nurses, who had all 
of antidotes for seasickness, could only muster 30 per cent strong 
at their meals during two stormy days and nights. 

On Wednesday, however, we had a very calm and beautiful 
day and everything was changed. Soldier bands played, the 
troops and nurses sang their war sengs, and officers and nurses 
danced on the upper decks. One member of the ship's crew 
told me ihat it was interesting to note the difference in the 


] 


The regulation 


sorts | 


character of the songs sung by the nurses on this ship and those | 


on the trip before. Then they were singing, “ Nearer, My God, 
to Thee”; “ Lead Kindly Light”; “ Throw Out the Life Line.” 
Now they sang, “If you can fight like you can love, what a 
soldier you will be.” The ship’s crew were English. 

We were new approaching the European danger zone and 
expected soon to see the convey of American destroyers. The 
captain told us that these swift, eflicient vessels were the ter- 
ror of the submarines and had rendered remarkable service. 

My colleague and I mingled with the troops and ran onto 15 
Utah boys. We asked them to come to our stateroom and we 
talked to them, getting the names of their folks, to whom we 
sent letters telling them we had seen the boys. 

The ship pursued a zigzag course in order to frustrate the 
aim of the U-boats. Reports were received that submarines 
had been advised of our general course and were lurking in 
our pathway. These reports came to us by wireless and caused 
a digression in our course. An unusual alarm occurred late 
at night, accompanied by shooting and bursting of depth bombs 
We were hoping that a submarine had been destroyed, and 
some reports to this effect were circulated, which we could not 
confirm, There was but little confusion, even in the darkened 
ship; everbody moved as he had been drilled. 

An Army officer aboard was making his third effort to get 
over, his ship having been torpedoed twice upon former jour- 
neys. 

Great credit is due to our Navy for its wonderful work in 
transporting troops abroad. In cooperation with the British 
fleet they were able to send the first million troops across 8,000 
miles of ocean, infested with the ruthless submarine, with a loss 
of less than 200 men. The second million had gone forward with- 
out the loss of a single soul. This, in spite of the positive an- 
nouncement of the Imperial German Government that no trans 
port of soldiers or supplies would be permitted to land in France, 
Not only has this enormous number of troops been transported, 
but every item of supply, from socks to helmet, and every portion 
of the food, and all guns and ammunition have also gone for 
ward in such quantities that no army in the world's history has 
been so well fed and clothed and so completely supplied. 

We can get some idea of the enormous task when we know 
that for every soldier in France there must go forward each day 
50 pounds per man of supplies; and we saw no troops that had 
ever missed a meal, except some of those who were so rapidly 
chasing the Germans that the supplies could not catch up with 
them in time. 
prime ministers, and kings, marveled at these tremendous ac- 
complishments, 

Thirty hours out from port we were awakened at early morn- 
ing by stewards announcing that four American destroyers were 
alongside; so far since the first day out we had depended upon 
our speed and guns. 

The sight of those four well-equipped destroyers floating the 
Star-Spangled Banner was certainly an inspiration. We were 
impressed by the fact that in spite of our war activities the sea 
was not congested with traffic; we saw only two or three ships 
during the entire voyage till we reached the danger zone; we 
then passed a fleet of some 20 American ships carrying 60,000 
men; these were accompanied all the way across by a dozen 
American destroyers, and through the danger zone were several 
hydroplanes, dirigibles, and large sausage balloons used for ob- 
servation purposes. It would have been a venturesome gsub- 
marine, indeed, to show even the top of a periscope under such 
circumstances. We passed near the spot where the Lusitania 


was sunk, and not far from the place where the Justitia went | 


down, 
At this point reports came that a submarine had been sighted. 
Several destroyers rushed forward dropping depth bombs, which 


Everyone in Europe, including Army officers, | 
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blew great volumes of water 
whether a submarine was 


high in the alr We did 
destroyed, but had hopes 


not know 


Under these happy circumstances we landed at 11.15 a. m. 
at Southampton, England The next day we called at the 
American Embassy in London to plan our program in that 
country, intending to spend flree days studvine war conditions 
and then going on to France. Our ambassador and military 
nuthoritie however, urged 1 to spend at le t week tn 
Kngland. We therefore concluded to visit fi the soldiers’ rest 
camps, where our boys wer tationed for a few da before 
being taken to the front; second, the Gi an prison camp 
third, rehabilitation camps: fourth, our o fleet and the ated 
fleet of England, also the aviation field ul factories: fifth, 
Parliament and some English statesmen 

We called upon Admiral Sims in London, delivering to him 
the personal letters from Secretary Daniel Hie made a pro 
found impression upoy our committee, and we spent nost 
profitable and instructive half hour with hin Che admiral a 
cussed the campaign against the submarine, He told us th 
were 40,000 allied craft of various kinds engaged in ar work, 
all protected by the American and British tleet He spoke « 


the fatal calamity which would promptly befall the allied cause 
in case of the fleets’ destruction. He said that German cruisers 


would promptly clear the sea of all transports, destroying evet 
thing afloat, and starve the men we already had in France. The 
admiral gave us a summary of the American naval operatio 


He said that through the use of the wireless they 
the movements of every submarine ; surprised us by 


kept track 
miyving, “ We 


know just now how many German submarines are operating 
and approximately where they are.” He said our destroyers 
were most efficient, but more should be hurried to him Ile 


told us that Germany was winning the war when we came inte 
it through of the submarines and 


use operations of its army 
He said they were destroying 1,000,000 tons of shipping per 
month, while only 300,000 tons were being constructed At this 
rate, from a total of 16,000,000 tons, it was ensy to caleulate 
the end of the war in Germnuny’s favor. That Government was 
therefore holding the Hindenburg line with complacency, await 
ing the starvation and finish of the allies. We had so pursued 
the submarine and so increased our ship production that the 
monthly average loss had been reduced to 200,000 tons and 0 
monthly production increased to 500,000 He could nov n 
nounce, therefore, that Germany's ruthless submarine camp n 
wasa failure. He said, realizing this, the Germans had ltaun 1 
their great army upon the March and succeeding offensives, de 
termined to win upon the land the victory so narrowly lost } 
the sea; and the admiral remarked, “ They came perilou ur 
succeeding.” 

He advised us, by all menns, to see the grand fleet and ve 
three days to the task; also stuted we should see the grea 
craft factories and fields. 

At the risk of being tedious I shall discu these ir i 
ties in the proper sequence, ns we inspected them 

After calling upon the ambassador and naval au 9 
were, by the help of our military department, able to it 
various soldier rest camps, where the troops were given a few 
days recreation both before and after going to t tret 
We watched them play and drill, and were impressed by their 
clean, healthful appearance. They all appeared to be gentle 
men as well as soldiers, and have won the heat of the cold 
British people 

We next visited the German prison camp These various 
trips gave us interesting rides through rural England The 


British are keeping the German prisoners in a series of camps 
of which we visited the parent camp. The officer in charge had 
been informed visit and showed us every courtesy Ife 
had under his jurisdiction 146 camps located in various parts 


of our 


of the country, convenient to labor at which the prisoners were 
employed. They were hired out to all sorts of occupations, prin 
cipally farming. Prisoners were well treated and paid for t r 
time. They seemed to have no desire to leave, and no single 
prisoner from the thousands has ever escaped. It was common 
to see a boy of 12 or an old man bringing In from their work 
in the fields a group of a dozen husky prisoners We we 
permitted to talk with some of the prisoners who could sp 
English. First, we interviewed a bright university student of 
22 who had been four years an aviator; said he learned | 
lish at the university. He wore numerous dla 

the iron cross, conferred, he said, by the Emperor for bri: , 
down 15 allied planes. He had been shot down behind the 1 
lish lines; had been well treated sin He thought Germany 
would win in a year more; said he had read of the ar al of 
vast numbers of American troop iid that Germany by great 
industry and economy would hold out to the end; that the Rus 
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sian breakdown favored Germany, but expected no more fight- 
ing on either side from the Russians; said he read the London 
Times and one German paver. 

Another with whom we talked was a young man of 18, who 
had volunteered at 14; was wounded in battle and captured; 
had been a machine-gun operator covering advances and re- 
treats of armies till killed or captured; was able to kill many 
allies before surrendering and felt proud of the fact; had no 
complaint except the lack of football field at the camp. 

Another had been a student of dentistry when war began; 
Was captured at the great British drive at Cambrai; was giv- 
ing his services to fellow prisoners; had no complaints. 

We talked to others with the same general results. The in- 
terpreter told us the late prisoners were not so sure of victory 
ns those captured earlier in the war, generally believing now 
that it would be peace by compromise agreement. They said it 
was absurd to think that Germany could be made to pay dam- 
ages, but might be persuaded to waive claim for indemnities of 
allies. Many thought, however, that America would be made 
to pay very heavily. 

We devoted odd times between these trips visiting parts of 
historic England, such as Parliament, Tower of London, West- 
minster Abbey, and the like; but of these things I will not have 
time to speak, as we must be confined to war activities and 
conditions. 

On Monday we visited the rehabilitation hospitals and camps. 
They have these for the blind and others for those crippled. 
Their work is most wonderful in its results. Blind soldiers 
are taught useful, profitable employment. It was a great sur- 
prise to see soldiers with a leg gone walking, running, and 
working so naturally that you could hardly observe their crip- 
pled condition. With artificial hands they were doing many 
useful things. One young man wrote his name and address for 
me with his artificial hand with a better style than I can em- 
ploy, which is not saying much for his penmanship. 

Our Government has enacted legislation providing for the 
best of such training, and I was especially interested in this 
activity. 

Monday we left, at 10.15 p. m., for north of Scotland for a 
visit to the grand fleet. We were met at the boat by the ad- 
miral’s yacht and taken to the flagship of our own squadron. 
Our warships were lined up with the British fleet in battle 
array under Admiral Rodman, We inspected our flagship, 
then went onto the flagship of the English fleet, then traversed 
the entire line of battle, which was the most imposing spectacle 
of sea power ever assembled in the world’s history. It would 
be impossible to overstate the significance of the naval su- 
premacy in this world war. We asked the admirals of both 
fleets if a battle were expected; were told that there were as 
yet no military reasons for such a battle, but at any time there 
}might develop dynastic reasons, and they believed before the 
Hohenzollern family gave up their hold on the German people 
a great naval battle would have to be fought. Every officer 
and man stood on his toes hoping for a battle. Some 30 days 
before the German fleet had ventured far out on the North Sea 
and the British and American fleets were at once after them; 
so sure were they that the Germans were caught that congratu- 
lations were passed from ship to ship that the day had at 
last arrived. However, through fog and smoke the Germans 
retreated behind the guns of Heliogoland and into the Kiel 
Canal. 

In returning, the battle line of the two fleets, with ships 500 
yards apart, extended over a distance of 76 miles, with 240 
fighting craft in line. We saw the ships wounded in the great 
battle off the Jutlands; the crew were saving the armor-piercing 
shells which came through the ships as relics. 

On this trip we saw many other things of interest, but this 
statement must be confined to matters of military interest. 

Our inspection of England’s activities was over, except to visit 
the great, aviation fields and factories. We saw aerodromes 
where machines were being manufactured and tried out, of 
all sizes and types from the pursuit machine, the combat plane, 
to the great bombing machines of the Handley-Paige type. 
Each member of our party was first given a ride over the 
country and some 8,000 feet over London in a combat plane 
equipped with a Liberty motor and then taken along for a ride 
in the Handley-Paige. The specific dimensions of these colossal 
planes were kept secret from the enemy, but, unfortunately, one 
ef them was brought down within the German lines. These 
machines weigh when loaded 32,000 pounds—16 tons—carrying 
one-half that weight of 8 tons of net load, including 6,000 
pounds of explosives, and can travel with such load with full 
equipment for 1,500 miles without a stop, at the rate of 125 
miles per hour, The wings extend with a sweep of 130 feet. 
Each machine is equipped with four 390-horsepower Liberty 
motors, making an aggregate horsepower for each machine of 
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over 1,500. Rather heavy artillery is carried both in front and 
rear. These planes, Handley-Paige himself told us, will be able 
to bomb Berlin and return and even to cross the Atlantic within 
a very few months, 

It was an indescribable sensation to fly so high over the city, 
We all voted the day the most unique of our experience so fa r, 
though we were to have even more exciting and thrilling experi- 
ences on the battle fronts. 

We were now most anxious to get to France. I was per- 
sonally especially anxious, as two of my boys, and possibly 
three, were over there somewhere. 

We landed at Paris Saturday, the 24th. I went to military 
headquarters and ascertained the location of one of my boys and 
spent Sunday with him; he had been in France over a year 
and was able to secure leave to accompany our party on the trip 
to the various fronts as a sort of guide and interpreter. 

On Monday, the 26th, we visited Gen. Pershing’s headquarters. 
We carried a letter to him from the Secretary of War. We 
learned of our organization and systems of supply. We took 
dinner at the general’s chateau, kindly furnished him by a 
wealthy Frenchman, and heard many interesting stories of the 
conflict. 

The next day we visited schools for various activities, tnelud- 
ing the gas school, the development of gas masks, rifle shooting, 
machine-gun practice, and the like. Many experts in the allied 
armies told us that our superiority in rifle shooting was a won- 
derfully important factor in our recent victories, such as Chi- 
teau-Thierry. 

An interesting thing to see were the pigeon farms. At one 
of these they produced 10,000 pigeons per month, all of which 
were used to carry messages from the front lines to the head- 
quarters in the rear. 

We visited great supply bases, saw the immenseness of the 
tasks accomplished, saw whole trains speeding on railroads we 
had built, carrying supplies from the ports of entry to the 
front; saw thousands of motor trucks from America in ful! 
speed, carrying troops in preparation for the great St. Mihicl 
drive. We saw-guns of the very largest type en route for posi- 
tions from which they could bombard the German defenses :| 
Metz; saw miles of warehouses, hundreds of miles of railroad 
yards, great docks at the ports of entry, all of which had been 
constructed by us. We saw one factory now constructing six 
locomotives per day of the larger type and placing them in 
operation ; inspected one great bakery nearing completion with 
a capacity of 900,000 pounds of bread per day, feeding from 
this one bakery 800,000 men three times per day. We observed 
that the construction work at this bakery was being dove 
largely by German prisoners captured at Chateau-Thierry. We 
were told that these prisoners were almost famished when 
brought in, carrying in many cases only a little parched corn 
for food. At this bakery they were using wheat ficur, 60 per 
cent hard and 40 per cent soft, with no substitutes, 

Friday, the 30th, will always be remembered by us as a red- 
letter day, as it was our first visit to the fighting fronts. While 
other members of the party completed the inspection of supply 
bases my son and I went with an American officer to the 
Chateau-Thierry front. We traversed the front for 50 miles 
from the extreme point of contact when our troops were thrown 
into the breach to the présent lines of battle. It will be remen.- 
bered that after three years of comparative deadlock on the 
western front the Germans began the great drive which pushed 
the British Army out of their defenses and back toward Amiens 
for a distance of over 30 miles along a 60-mile front. The suc- 
cess of this effort was a great surprise and had a decidedly 
discouraging effect upon the allied morale. Another such a 
drive and the great British Army would be destroyed and driven 
into the sea, and the channel ports would fall into German 
hands. It was a supreme effort to crush the armies of England 
and France before America’s strength could be applied. In one 
respect it was a confession of the failure of the submarine cam- 
paign. The drive stopped only 8 miles out of the important 
junction city of Amiens, which was the objective. The Germans 
proceeded to bring up guns and supplies for another drive, in 
the meantime massing vast numbers of troops and materials 
for the drive against Paris. This drive in May was also 
astoundingly successful, pushing forward some 80 miles in a 
salient extending from Rheims to Soissons, along a circular 
front of 100 miles, the point of which reached the town of 
Chateau-Thierry when stopped by American marines. It was 
evident that a similar advance in this region would put the 
Germans at the gates of Paris and permit its total destruction. 
The citizens left by the million, and the heroic French Army 
was badly demoralized. The immense stores and great guns 
were brought up in preparation for another such advance. We 


saw the emplacements of these enormous guns, most generally 
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located in forests. They had been bombarding the city at a 
distance of 75 miles; even stronger guns were now being placed 


at one-half that distance from the capital city. After 
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elaborate preparations and with great confidence the Germans | 


renewed the drive upon Paris on the 15th of July and tore their 
way through the French front. The left wing of the German 
Army crossed the Marne at Dormans and continued to advance 
until the American troops were encountered. The center was 
endeavoring to cross at Chateau-Thierry ; the left wing extended 
far to the northwest through the Belleau Woods and was rap- 
idly advancing. <A breach of several miles in the French lines 
occurred. At this juncture the Second Division, including the 
famous marines, were thrown into the breach, and the heroic 


manner in which they performed was the wonder of the cam. | 


paign. They declined to retreat, although advised by French 
officers to do so; instead they met the Prussian Guards in the 
open, as they advanced with bands playing, in regular column 
formation, goose stepping toward the city. 

An officer who was through the battle showed us the point 
of first contact. It was a wheat field, without trenches or de 
fenses; the whole countryside from that point extending along 
a front of 100 miles is lined with German graves. We were 
told that the Americans drove the left wing of the Germans 
back over the Marne, with a loss of over 50,000 men. We had 
in this fight five divisions—something over 125,000 men. The 
famous Prussian Guards gave way; following this Irench and 
‘Americans attacked the sides of the salient, and the Germans 
have been gradually retreating ever since, leaving the vast 
accumulated stores of guns and ammunition and their unburied 
dead. We went through Belleau Woods, where the marines 
and other divisions fought for three weeks hand to hand with 
bayonets. 
with great effect against our soldiers, and our losses were very 
heavy. The timber is shattered and splintered. When you go 
through the remains of these great forests the wonder is that 
a human being could survive. German bodies were still there 
unburied, thousands had been cared for by our own soldiers, 
and they were being buried as fast as possible. A marker indl 
cated their nationality. Guns, helmets, ammunition, shells, 


hand grenades, and every description of equipment were still | 


strewn all about the woods and fields. When a soldier is 


wounded he immediately drops everything, with an effort to | 


stop the blood and save his life. We each picked up a German 
gun with bayonet attached; some of these latter weapons are 
interesting, showing the barbarism of the German Army. 

are provided with saw-tooth edges that will rend and tear the 
flesh beyond repair. Still they were protesting against 
cruelty of our troops in charging machine-gun nests, the state- 
ment being made that our men.do not wait to take the operators 
of these guns prisoners. Reason for so doing. 


We saw many machine-gun nests, and there was generally a | 


group of German graves around them. One of these guns will 
shoot 500 shots per minute, and are fearfully effective. They 
use these guns largely to cover retreats of main bodies. 

We followed this devastated country through towns and cities 
absolutely demolished and leveled by gunfire till we came up 
with our advance posts, who were still pursuing the gradually 
retreating Germans. It was pathetic to see the refugees re 
turning to their houses. We would observe them viewing the 
ruins with tears in their eyes and a most pathetically dis 
couraged expression on their faces. In this advance we first 


They | 


the | 


Artillery, and especially machine guns, were used | 





came to the greater guns bombarding the German lines, and | 


then to the light artillery, and next to the men in line, wait 
ing orders to charge after the artillery had paved the way. It 
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we ited the grave of ex-lresi- 
had fallen in German 
s, shot through the head by 
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ee an inclosure of bireh wood, 
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We visited many towns along this front, including the city of 
Cheirry, then being gassed by Germans, and were required to 
wear gas masks. We were advised to hurry along. which we 
did. Also a number of towns more recently evacuated by the 
Germans, including that of Vesle, where Ludendorf estab) hed 
his headquarters for the final drive upon Paris. He wa quar. 
tered in a grent circular rock tower; his headquarters had been 
hit several times with shells, but remained standin Evidently 
Ludendorf had left rather suddenly, as many important papers 
still remained in his headquarters These disclosed his plans 
for a grand entry into Paris; special divisions had been set 
apart to lead the way. 

The Germans had evidently intended to stay permanently in 


these towns, as they had renamed and renumbered the st: 
We observed that one important public square in a larger place 


was renamed “ Kaiser’s Square.” As they left the cities they 
destroyed them. Arrangements were about concluded to serve 
official notice upon Germany that city for city would be de 
stroyed when German territory was reached unless such usele 
destruction immediately ceased 

We joined other members of our party and took the train 
for Rome in order to visit the Italian front, while necessary 
arrangements were being made to visit the Belgian, British, 
and French fronts after our return from Italy. 

Kn route to Rome we stopped at several points and heard 
reports from Red Cross workers as to labors performed \t 


Tourraine Maj. Taylor, in charge Red Cross work in northern 
Italy, told us of the homeless children his organization is look 
ing after—some 2,000 lost from parents in the great offensive 
last October. In this way we spent two days on the way 
Rome, finally arriving on September 4, We were met by rep- 
resentatives of our embassy, and arrangements had been made 
for a visit to the government and military authorities All 
were agreeably surprised at Rome. We expected to see a very 
anelent place, with narrow, crooked streets and tumbled-down 
rulns; instead we saw 2 very modern city. You needed a guide 
to see any ruins, Of course we saw the Forum, Coliseum, the 
bridge on which stood Horatius, the Tiber, where Cesar and 
Cassius had their swimming contests; the seven hills from which 
Rome ruled the world; the Aplan Way, and 
interest too tedious to mention, including the Crent 
Cathedral. 

We were invited to dinner at the ancient home of 
Cesar, though none of Cresar’s immediate family to be 
there to welcome us. We were shown wher and 
Pompell played when boys, before they engaged in more serious 


ol 


to 


other pin ( ol 


St. Peter 
Augustus 
eemed 


affairs. We were shown the spot where Christ met St. Paul 
when the latter was leaving the city and told him to return to 
his work, and the place where St, Poul was sinin and is now 
buried: were told an interesting story regarding the lat 
life of Pontius Pilate, which story had recently appeared in a 
historical volume, 

We called and paid our respects to Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs Sonino, one of the great statesmen of his day, and 
Prime Minister Orlando; both impressed us as men of very 

| great ability; both spoke to us of the great inspiration and 
material ald America is furnishing in the mighty conflict. The 
| prime minister in his speech emphasized, first, the great advan 


was interesting to see the airplanes busy directing the fire of | 


guns, 


The air on this front seemed to be in our control, al- | 


though we would see an occasional German plane boldly flying | 


We talked with our artillerymen and were sur- 
prised to see them so cool under fire. Shells were bursting 
from German guns at various distances away. We observed 
that at regular intervals of four times per minute a shell was 


over the field, 


bursting in the road 200 yards from the batteries, who were | 


laughing at the poor markmanship. A large limb had 


been | 


knocked off the tree under which we stood, but they said it | 


must have been a stray shot. 
shells had to pass in the road being so regularly shelled. 


deliver his load with perfect composure. 


The spirit of our soldiers is the wonder of all the allies. | 


They inspired every allied army with confident determination. 
The results are apparent all along the line, and the Americans 
are given the full credit. It was amusing to see the artillery- 
men insisting on having wound stripes painted on two of their 
big guns struck by German shells, 
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An American truck bringing up | 
We | 
watched the driver turn out, drive around the danger area, and | 


tage of application of the American business principles to the 
war work and dwelt upon the amazing things accomplished in 
such an incredibly short time ; second, the great moral inspiration 


to the Italians to have the Americans decide that the alli 
cause was just after such mature, disinterested deliberatio 
and, third, the impressive fact that America wants no selfish 


gain, but is actuated by love of liberty and righteousnes 
We took luncheon at a magnificent castle on one of the seven 
hills commanding a view of the city Col, Perk nh We 


citizen of New York, is maintaining the home at | owl 
pense as general Red Cross headquarters in Ital Great 

is being accomplished by this organization in vit i o 
a stricken people. All Itaullan ollicers ¢ 

appreciation of the unselfish and efficient. s« 

In the afternoon we attended a spce ‘ of 1 I 
ment; speeches were made. We were sli thie '" 
which is to be dedicated when ne 0 ori 1 
received 

The morning of the 6th we arrived ' jpuarte of the 
Italian armies and at once went to ront on the Piave River, 

i visiting “ the Montello und other scenes of the great offensive 
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in June, which resulted im such disaster to the Austrians. The 
Italians knew the very hour it was to begin and were ready for 
it. Italian machine-gun corps were called upon to cover the 
Austrians’ approach. It meant certain death, but the machines 
poured an incessant fire into the advancing hosts, thinning their 
ranks until the eperators were killed. Then the countercharge 
came which threw the Austrians back upon the river, which had 
risen during the battle to a torrent. They were much delayed in 
recrossing ; they could not advance, and 230,000 Austrians were 
lost. We approached the Austrian lines and heard the shots 
going over our heads, ‘The Italians gave each of us as a souvenir 
2 shell we had seen fired into the Austrian trenches. Our officer 
cuides were noticeably nervous for fear some accident might be- 
fall us, which would delay our arrival at the King’s headquarters, 
os he had commanded us to dinner with him at 7.30 sharp. Any 
delay would have been considered a tragedy. 

It was rather an interesting event. The King talked te us 
with reference to our visit to the front; told us he was very much 
pleased to have us make a thorough inspection. Upon being told 
that it was interesting to hear the great shells bursting, he re- 
marked that it was so unless some one is hurt. He commented 
upon the excellent marksmanship of the Americans and said if 
they had 25 or 30 divisions of our troops in addition to his troops 
he would be able te go to Vienna. He desired that we should 
recommend the shipment of such treops to Italy. He explained 
why his soldiers were not such good shots as ours, saying there 
were no bears left in Italy at which to shoot; he apparently 
thought every American was a professional bear hunter. (Catch- 
ing Fritz in bear traps.) One of the members thought it was 
important to take details of conversation, the menu, and so 
forth. I observed there was no milk, butter, or sugar upon the 
King’s table. He explained they had no milk even for the babies, 
saying it was necessary to kill all the cows to furnish meat for 
the soldiers. He hoped we would examine the front carefully, 
nad especially go to the Alps region, including Montegrappa, to 
see actual mountain fighting. We informed him we started 
for those regions the next morning. He mentioned, modestly, 
some of the distinguished actions of Italian soldiers, referring 
especially to the work of Rittza, who had recently sunk three 
Austrian dreadnaughts with an ordinary motor boat armed with 
torpedoes; and the work of Maj. D’Annunzio, who had just re- 
turned from a trip to Vienna by airplane distributing literature, 
including one of President Wilson’s speeches. 

The King remains at the frent with his soldiers, by whom he 
seems to be very much beloved. 

I wish I could adequately describe the trip to the Alps and 
the character of the military operations there. Montegrappa 
is in many respects the most wonderful thing we saw. The 
engineering skill in constructing mountain roads and defenses 
was evident upen every hand. We drove by a circular winding 
route to the very tops of the mountains. At a rest station 
halfway up we had refreshments and witnessed a spectacular 
battle in the air at an elevation of over 15,000 feet. We were 
shown the intricate tunnel system through the top of the moun- 
tain, designed for defense and attack; were led through 4 
miles of tunnel through solid rock, branches of which came to 
the surface occasionally, looking down upon the Austrian lines, 
We could easily see the busy Austrians preparing their trenches 
and manning their guns. Shells were constantly bursting, but 
luckily not in our immediate vicinity. From the portals of 
these tunnels great guns were pointed at the Austrians and 
more were being installed. Aerial tramways, similar to our 
own in the mining districts, were bringing up ammunition and 
taking back the wounded. 

As we returned to headquarters an Italian officer met us, 
saying Gen. Diaz wanted to see us at his camp. The general 
spoke at some length in Italian, which, being interpreted, 
informed us of his great pleasure in seeing us at the Italian 
front; spoke of the difficulties Italy had encountered, and how 
very greatly she had been aided and encouraged by America. 
He voiced the determination of the Italian Army and people 
to carry the war through to final and absolute victory. He 
emphasized the necessity of having some of our troops to assist 
and encourage his own. This, he said, would enable Italy to 
make a successful drive against the Austrians; said Austria 
had: a preponderance of troops and advantage in position. The 
general said he had profound respect for the Americans and 
for our President, regarding the President as the leading and 
most. powerful eitizen in the world. This sentiment was voiced 
by men of every country we visited. The general had just that 
day returned from a conference with allied generals in Paris, 
and had learned of the great valer of our soldiers, 

We were most favorably impressed with the general, as we 
had been with the Italian statesmen and soldiers. We have 
some troops in Italy training for active work at the front. 
‘These since took part in the final assault upon the Austrians, 
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The most cordial relations obtain between all men and officers, 
They jokingly introduced to us am Americam aviater named 
Wanger as the great “Austrian ace,” because he had wrecked 
five Italian planes in training, 

After visiting the mountain front we went to Venice. In these 
trips through various parts of Italy to and from the fronts we 
were impressed by the beauty and fertility of the country. 
Women were doing the farm work, as they were all over Hurope 
generally. Young girls were placing barb-wire entanglement 
along the reads to hinder invasion. The crops were abundant 
for the harvest. 

Papers were found, after the great victory in June, issued by 
the Germans, giving instructions from headquarters as to the 
details. of pillaging crops these women had worked so hard to 
produce, evidence that the Germans are “ gallant supermen ” ; 
that they should wait until the women had finished the crops 
before robbing them. 

We found beautiful Venice largely deserted. The royal yacht 
met us at the depot for the trip down the grand canal and the 
city officials tendered us a. welcome to their city. They showed 
us over the town in yachts and gondolas, pointing to the results 
of Austrian air raids. No guns had yet beem trained on Venice, 
the air raids being frequent and serious, so much so that 120,000 
of its people had fled and many had been killed and drowned 
during the panic following the raids. 

We visited war activities along the lower Piave; saw the 
Italian fleet in contrel of the Adriatic, and the great aerodromes 
furnishing battle planes which control the air. The werk of 
Italian aviators has been remarkable. We saw many evidences 
of their skill in driving away the Austrian planes. - 

A Capt. Leo had just returned from a flight along the Aus- 
trian lines on the lower Piave, taking a complete series of photo- 
graphs, and was now arranging them in proper sequence. He 
was under constant fire by antiaircraft, his machine ‘being 
hit 47 times and his meehanie badly wounded. By use of 
magnifying glasses details of the entire defenses could be dis- 
closed. ° 

On the 10th of September we had finished the Ftalian front 
and were en route to Paris. We met a partial shipload of the 
“ irredenta,” Italian soldiers belonging to the wnredeemed por- 
tions of Italy, long in control of Austria, who had escaped from 
the Austrian Army and gone around the world, returning via 
America, enlisting there to fight the Austrians. We were im- 
pressed with the fact that it would be a very difficult thing to 
conquer men with such a spirit. 

In every way our visit to Italy had been pleasant and instruc- 
tive. Our committee was profoundly impressed with the Italian 
people and soldiers; it was our opinion that America and Italy 
are destined to benefit mutually by closer associations. 

Early on the morning of the 11th we were again in Paris, 
ready to go to the Belgian-British fronts. Calling upon Am- 
bassador Sharp, we were told that it would be especially desir- 
able for us to call upon the King of Belgium, because another 
delegation. of Congressmen had arranged an appointment and 
failed to appear. The King, although he had no chewing tobacco, 
was proud of his dignity, and had made some complaint to. Wash- 
ington of the disrespect. shown him, and the ambassador had 
heard from the incident. We were unanimous in our decision 
to lend ourselves toward smoothing out this international tangle. 

After calling upon French Premier Clemenceau and attending 
a session of Parliament, in which services in commemoration 
of the lives of certain members recently killed in battle were 
being held, we were ready for another battle front. 

It might be said that the premier, though approaching 80, 
impressed us as being a man of great vigor of body and inte!l- 
lect. He expressed his appreciation of America’s decisive assist- 
ance and of France’s determination, and told us that we would 
hear great news from the American front within a day or so. 
We had heard t rumors of a great American drive, and 
hoped that we could stay until it occurred, but this was the first 
official information. 

During the morning of the 12th the Belgian embassy arranged 
for our visit, and we arrived at Calais next morning. We were 
met by a commandant with the rank of major in the Belgian 
Army and driven to the army headquarters. We met the gener- 
als in charge of Belgian. forces and were welcomed to the Bel- 
gian front. We examined their great aviation fields, noting 
developments. in aerial photography and expert machine-gun 
fighting. Here we met an American officer, who is chief of an 
American military mission in Belgium, Capt. W. P. Cresson, who, 
in company with Belgian officers, would show us the front. 

We imagined we had seen. desolation along American and 
french fronts, but in comparison with Belgian cities, forests, 
and countryside, we had not. We visited towns and cities where 
not a wall of a building remained intact; stately and valuable 
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forests with not a tree remaining alive as far as the eye could 
reach. We were later to see similar desolation in France, but 
so far we had beheld nothing comparable with the tragic spec- 
tacle of German depredation against the Belgians, against whom 
they could have no grievance. As you viewed once prosperous 
towns and cities wantonly laid waste without military reason a 
great wrath against the barbarians who wrought such ruin 
surged through your heart and soul and strengthened your de- 
termination to continue the war till full and complete justice 
shall be done. 

We did not undertake to make note of the towns and cities 
we visited; they presented a monotonous sameness of appear- 
ance; each had a church, which was evidently the center of 
attack. I remember at Furnes, a once prosperous town of 7,000, 
now almost completely destroyed, without even a military ex- 
cuse, we were examining the ruins when we saw a little, curly- 
haired Belgian girl of about 7 years peek curiously out of her 
home through shell holes. We found a little family of a mother 
and three children still staying in their wrecked home, in spite 
of the fact that shells were still falling and bursting about 
them. We asked why they remained, and were answered that 
they would leave when a place could be secured for them. We 
observed that both Belgian and French people are extremely 
loth to leave their homes. It is often all they have, and they 
are naturally more strongly attached than we are in America. 
The wanton destruction of the homes of such is one of the most 
tragical things of all the war. 

We proceeded to the trenches under as much cover as pos- 
sible, as we were under observation from German airplanes, 
Along this front ive air seemed to be in decided dispute; anti- 
aircraft were busy as well as heavy artillery; shells were moan- 
ing over our heads like the wail of lost spirits, and for the first 
time it began to occur to us that we were doing an extremely 
foolhardy thing. Still we wanted to see the front-line trenches 
and how the men were faring there. While we got behind cover 
when shells were coming and machine guns were busy from air- 
planes, we worked our way through the devious system of 
trenches to the front. The country of Flanders has been 
inundated by lifting great gates at high tide and through diver- 
sion of water from canals; while this added to the defensive 
strength of the country, it makes life in the muddy trenches 
rather disagreeable and also renders aggressive action against 
the enemy very difficult. 

We followed -the front through Belgium, visiting many points 
of interest, including the city of Ypres, once a flourishing com- 
munity of 17,000, now totally destroyed. Some of the hardest 
fighting of the war has occurred here, The Germans were not 
able in all their drives to take this city from the British. Many 
hundreds of thousands of men were slain here and new over- 
crowded cemeteries appear along the roadside. The city and 
roads were still being shelled. Some British soldiers stopped 
me and asked the news. I told them of that day’s work by the 
Americans at St. Mihiel, and their faces brightened through the 
powder smoke, and with grim smiles they said, “ Hurrah for the 
Yanks,” 

We observed that the square where we stood had been renamed 
by the Tommies as “ Suicide Corner” and we moved along. On 
the road to Ypres a bursting shell threw fragments against our 
automobile, and another, lighting in the water, splashed muddy 
water against the windows. This was the most warlike of our 
experiences so far. 

We saw Mount Kemmel, learning that it had recently been 
taken from the Germans by a Tennessee division brigaded with 
the British. 

The next day we worked into the very front line at Dixmude. 
The town was still held by the Germans, the front lines facing 
each other along the Yser Canal. These trenches are constructed 
to about the depth of an average man’s length, built in zigzag 
style to prevent their being enfiladed lengthwise by gunfire. 
Occasionally we would go through tunnels; everywhere we en- 
countered mud and water. The soldiers were in little “fox 
holes” dug into the side of trenches and would peer out at us 
as we passed, each grasping his rifle ready to repel the Germans 
or go over the top after him when so commanded. We followed 
the front-line trench for a half mile or more, only 25 yards from 
the Germans just across the canal. We were constantly warned 
to keep our heads down for fear of sharpshooters and hand 
grenades and only ventured to inspect the Germans through the 
periscope. From what we saw of them we were not impressed 
with their beauty. Returning to headquarters we were driven 
to towns nearer the coast more recently destroyed by shell fire. 
Nieuport, one of these places, formerly having 10,000 people, now 
not a civilian remains. The Germans were shooting directly 
over the town at some Belgian batteries playing upon their lines. 
The large shells go through the air singing a most doleful tune, 
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which, I imagine, would grow very monotonous after the novelty 
wears away. 

At 5.30 we called upon the King, who spoke in slow, deliberate 
English of the debt of everlasting gratitude Belgium felt, always 
would feel, toward the great Republic. He knew that whatever 
might come we were the sincere friends of the Belgian people, 
He mentioned the relief we furnished in their distress; also 
the great and efficient army we had put into the field: said the 
accomplishment had no parallel in history. Referred to the 
great victory of the day before at St. Mihiel. Told us that he 
had been to America when a lad, and said that he would enjoy 
another trip when his people had been restored to their homes 
and happiness. 

The next day we followed the desolated area, partly by ma- 
chine and partly by train, along the front through Amiens to 
Paris. The city of Amiens was the largest of those we had 
visited which had been destroyed. It might be considered a 
total wreck; possibly one house out of ten had escaped, which 
was rather a large average. We had seen the type of guns which 
destroyed this city; in fact, the very gun which was chiefly 
responsible for its destruction had been captured by the British 
when the Germans retreated, and we examined the same, They 
were trying to remove the immense gun mounted on trucks, 
attended by a train of cars carrying officers and ammunition, 
when a British aviator bombarded the track, stopping the re- 
treat, and the cavalry then captured the huge cannon and took 
it to Paris for the people to see. 

Along the British front it was evident that the Germans were 
overpowered in the air. We would occasionally see a squadron 
of German planes approaching, but invariably they were driven 
away by the British; they would not risk an encounter at close 
range. 

They told us the Liberty motor was the strongest, swiftest, 
and most reliable of all, and only wished for plenty of them. 

We arrived at Paris on a bright moonlight night, and my son 
remarked that “ we would probably have a German air rald to- 
night.” We needed a good night’s sleep and had to leave at 
6.30 a. m. for further and final examination of the French 
front; therefore hoped there would be no disturbance, but at 
1.80 a. m,. the air bombardment began. It was certainly a 
noisy occasion; high-power shells bursting, sirens screaming u 
warning and antiaircraft bombing away. ‘The fragments of 
shells killed many people, including some prominent men, but 
mostly women and children who had no way to escape. The 
airplanes had come in great squadrons from-German lines down 
the Marne River, and went back and forth over the city drop- 
ping bombs. Fortunately two of these planes were brought 
down by the antiaircraft fire. Another bombing expedition had 
passed over us in Belgium, and alarms had been given, but 
they were on the way to Dunkirk, which they bombed, kindly 
allowing our town to escape. 

At 6.30 a. m. next morning we were up and off for the final 
visit to the French front, taking a train for Kpernay, one of 
the objectives of the last great German drive. In this city 
went over a plateau to Rheims, a once beautiful city of 150,000 
people, now totally destroyed by shell fire. En route we called 
upon the French major general in charge of the French armies 
in that sector, who told us that some 6,000 gas shells had been 
fired into the city during the night and morning, but he thought 
we could hurry through and overlook the German lines and get 
away without trouble, if we were lucky. The general said it 
was not warfare to needlessly destroy cities when compelled 
to leave them as the Germans were doing, but pure vandalism, 
for which they should be made to pay. He said: “ We regard 
these ancient works of art, such as that beautiful cathedral, as 
belonging to the world, and not to France alone; they can 
never be replaced.” We pointed to a beautiful new church 
destroyed; the officer replied: “ That does not matter, we can 
rebuild the new, bu@ never the ancient.” 

At Rheims we worked our way through 
passageways far beneath the earth’s surface to an observat 
point where the German activities could be seen; they we! 
shelling the city, and it appeared foolhardy to linger. At f 
point we examined a champagne cellar containing 18,000,000 
bottles of the liquid joy, evidently one of the objectives of the 
Germany army, but defended by the French with great vigor 

teturning to Epernay at night, planned to C an ¢ ly 
start for the trip along the front to Fismes, Soisso ani 
the general course of the late allied advane in this sector. 
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Thousands of American troops were being pushed through In 
the early morning on motor trucl for a drive to be made to 
the northwest of Verdun. One major told us he had several 
million dollars’ worth of immense guns on the way to the front, 


which he invited us to inspect. We saw them cleverly hidden 


from view in the daytime and being moved forward at night. 
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Very shortly we heard of the great advance which tore immense 
gaps in the famous Hindenburg line. We traversed the battle 
field from Ispernay through the various towns destroyed; past 
Dormans, where the Germans effected a crossing of the Marne, 
only to be driven back with great loss by the.Americans. Rem- 
nants of several of the pontoon bridges on which the Germans 
had crossed were in evidence, and the graves of Germans 
everywhere dotted the landscape. Outside of Fismes we were 
informed the Germans were actively shelling the city, having 
recently withdrawn to the highland across the Vesle River; they 
evidently feared that some home might remain standing. We 
took a circuitous route, and from a high position watched the 
shells bursting within the city. A large observation balloon 
was seen going up near our position, and Capt. Joubert, in 
charge of our party, said we would probably see a boche air- 
plane after it presently and should get under cover, as the 
fragments of shells from machine guns or machine-gun bullets 
might do some damage to perfectly good helmets. 

Sure enough, in a little while a German airplane appeared 
and the antiaircraft guns proceeded to practice on it. The two 
observers in the balloon could apparently leave in parachutes, 
but fortunately the plane was brought down. 

We had our luncheon with us, but went into a camp of the 
TFeurteenth United States Nngineers and used their tables and 
jchairs, Through ail of this country thousands of German and 
‘American rifles and other details of soldiers’ equipment strew 
the ground. These Engineers were engaged at the time in sal- 
'vaging the material. One lieutenant told me that he and his 
\crew of eight had gathered over $10,000 worth that morning. 
We observed that the French captain with us would always 
saiute as a private salutes his superior every time we passed a 
graveyard, 

As we proceeded south we noticed that companies were collect- 
jing and reburying the American dead and, so far as possible, 
marking and identifying their graves. 

The French officer expressed the sentiment to us that any 
compromise would be false to these heroic dead whose bodies 
were mingling with the soil they fought to free forever from the 
tread of a barbarian’s foot. With this sentiment and the resolu- 
lion following it we thoroughly agreed. It must have been that 
Lincoln was inspired by that same impulse when he said at 
Gettysburg that “we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain,” meaning, I believe, that the living are 
under the most solemn obligation to the dead; that the victory 
which they died to achieve shall be complete and lasting. 
| We finished the fronts and took the train at Chateau-Thierry 
to Paris, returning to leave for home, and the boy left for his 
post of duty. Another son who was in the eviation camp Pauil- 
lac was disappointed at not being able to see us. I sent his com- 
mander a telegram asking for two days’ leave for him, if not in- 
consistent with the public service, in order that the boy might 
\Wisit a day with us, He granted five days, and the lad met us at 
the port of entry. Together we visited the great rest camps at 
Brest where our soldiers have a few days after the sea voyage. 

One of these camps was being made ready for use of 150,000 
men. Our Army was constructing a city water system for Brest, 
in order to supply our soldiers’ needs. We called on Admiral 
Wilson, who explained naval operations to us; and visited that 
portion of our fleet in those waters, kindly given the use of Ad- 
miral Wilson's yacht for the purpose. We inspected the beauti- 
ful ship Mount Vernon, recently torpedoed 250 miles offshore, 
en route home with several hundred sick and wounded, The 
Germans seem to take delight in torturing those already dis- 
tressed. A hole 10 by 14 feet, with branches running in every 
direction, was torn through the solid steel plate with such force 
that the keel of the ship was broken. Thirty-six out of 43 men in 
the boiler room, where the torpedo struck, were killed; by a 
miracle seven escaped; one of these was blown by the force of 
the explosion through an air chute for 30 feet. By cutting 
through the steel chute he was rescued before the water reached 
him. He was badly burned, but recovered, 

Senator Lewis, of Tilinois, and Mr. Scuaxz, the blind Gon- 
gressman, and wife, were on board this ship and assisted .in 
comforting the. shell-shock victims, who were much disturbed 
by the noise and confusion, 

The captain prizes very highly an eloquent word of com- 
mendation of his conduct written in his record book by the 
Congressman'’s wife. He, in spite of the apparently fatal in- 
jury, had managed to escape another shot and get back to har- 
bor. His great ship will soon be mended and returned to the 
service of transporting troops. He believed the destroyers par- 
alyzed the submarines by use of depth bombs. 

We witnessed the approach of a fleet of nine large troop 
ships bringing 45,000 men. We were to embark for home upon 
one of these ships, and therefore went aboard before the troops 
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disembarked. It was interesting to mingle with the troops and 
pote their eagerness for the latest news from the front. Sey. 
eral Utah boys were aboard, among them two high-school chums 
of my son. We had a nice visit in our stateroom. We told 
them the news and conditions at the front and that the Ger. 
mans were breaking the speed limits before our advance. Their 
eyes glowed as they said, “ We must have a hand in helping to 
finish this business.” Leland, the boy, left with the last lighter 
load of troops, and we pulled away toward the west in a fleet 
of seven ships and an equal number of destroyers. 

We had an occasional report of submarines sighted, and a 
few times depth bombs and guns were fired, but with no definite 
results. It would add immensely to this story to relate the de- 
struction of one or more of these dreaded monsters, but the nar. 
rative would be of no interest if untruthful, if, indeed, of any 
interest at all. 

We were convoyed for a couple of days through the danger 
zone, 80 called, and then the much-loved destroyers drew away 
to the northwest to meet an incoming fleet loaded with soldiers, 
while our ships were carrying only wounded back to their 
homes. 

Many rumors came and went; one was that two German 
cruisers were at large on the high seas trying to sell them- 
selves as dearly as possible. 

A fleet of troopships passed us to the north, accompanied by 
a battleship and a battle cruiser, giving some strength to this 
rumor. We were ordered to sleep with clothes on and life 
preserver at hand, and were called several times each day, bv- 
ginning at early dawn, to our posts for sudden abandonment of 
the ship. We watched each day with interest the daily wire- 
less from the front, giving details of our great advance with 
the result and capture of many thousand prisoners. We were 
favored with one real storm at sea. There was consolation 
during the progress of this hurricane in the thought that a 
submarine lurking in our path would not get us if the storm 
king was to claim us for his own. 

The last day after the storm the sun shone and the sea was 
beautiful and the news that Bulgaria cried “enough,” and 
Turkey was asking for terms, and German soldiers to the num- 
ber of 248,000 had recently surrendered, brought a degree of 
enthusiasm and confidence to those aboard. 

Twelve days of circling and zigzagging brought us to the 
sky line of old New York, and five hours more to our work in 
Washington, thus ending our most strenuous and valuable ex- 
perience. 

The personal observations of war at close range deepenc 
and intensified our prejudice. We had ventured to the battle 
fronts to gain a fleeting glance of the actual conflict. We had 
visited hospitals where the wounded, the blinded, the perma. 
nently crippled had just awakened to their condition. We had 
noted the remorse upon the faces of men; we had seen the 
pathetic expression of the blinded, vainly pleading to see again 
the beauties of the world. 

We learned that in this war, waged with relentless fury for 
50 months, there had been destroyed 1,500 towns, 450,000 houses, 
leaving millions of people “ without roof against the rain and 
snow.” We learned the cost to be $196,000,000,000, and, further, 
that the material damages had been assessed at $150,000,000,000, 
that the financial loss in men slaughtered and crippled and 
hopelessly diseased amounted to over $300,000,000,000 more. 

Great Britain told us they had buried 1,000,000 men and had 
permanently crippled 1,500,000 more. France had counted 
1,800,000 dead, 2,000,000 crippled, and 1,500,000 consumptives, 
the disease contracted from exposure. Italy's loss 1,000,000 
dead and crippled. Austria reports 4,000,000 casualties; Russia, 
7,000,000, with 2,000,000 dead upon the field, 3,000,000 lost 
through disease; Germany’s man power was exhausted with 
6,500,000 casualties, 

Of our own heroic boys we had lost over 70,000 dead and 
200,000 maimed and crippled. Our men had been slain by 
machinery, poisoned by gas, and tortured by every cruel inge- 
nuity. We asked, Is it necessary? Is it to occur again? Has 
not mankind emerged far enough out of the shadows of sav- 
agery to find a better way? Can not there be tribunals of 
reason instituted among men? What will it profit the world if 
no permanent peace is secured? 

Our President is arriving to-day with a sublime instrument 
unanimously adopted by 14 nations, representing a vast ma- 
jority of all the people of the globe. Shall the labors of these 
earnest men, expressing the opinions of people everywhere, be 
nullified by the special pleadings of envious partisans? 

I submit, with my approval, as the answer to this momentous 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The poorest argument against American participation in the league 
of nations is that which rests upon the objection to American inter- 
mingling in Buropean affairs or becoming involved in what are called 
“entangling alliances.” ‘That stock phrase fitted a situation which 
was all right in its time, but which has long since passed away. This 
is the age of steamships and railways, electric telegraphs and cables, 
submarines, airplanes, and wireles communication with the ends of the 
earth; it is the age not of “splendid isolation” but of world com- 
munity of interest; not of placid self-sufficiency but of magnificent 
interdependence, As to European affairs, it is too late now to talk 
about our keeping out of them. We are involved, and inextricably 
involved in them; we are just now bringing home some of the 2,000,000 
young Americans who have been most vitally and valiantly participat- 
ing in them, And as to entangling alliances, the league of nations 
idea proposes not to multiply but to simplify them—to make them, in a 
word, nonentangling. . , 

The good ship George Washington is bearing homeward the Nation’s 
President, prepared to give to his countrymen an account of his steward- 
ship in presenting their ideals and maintaining their policies as to the 
sort of alliances that shall henceforth be contracted between nations. 
Whatever the world’s verdict upon the plan which he is to submit for 
America’s approval, his share in formulating it can not be denied. It 
may be attacked furiously by some—it — suffer that even more in- 
jurious enmity which is represented by lukewarm support. Congress 
will have its ming at it, probably without waiting for its champion to 
be on hand for its defense. The hostile = and platform will try 
to make capital out of it and will searchingly probe and magnify its 
weaknesses, and their criticism will be unsparing. It is not a perfect 
scheme—its warmest advocates do not claim so much. Doubtless it 
can be and should be amended and improved by discussion. But those 
who have set or shall set themselves against it because of some minor 
imperfection, disregarding the while the fundamental principles of hu- 
man righteousness, justice, progress, and peace upon which it rests, 
thereby proclaim themselves backward scholars in the lessons of mod- 
ern advancement and thought, blind adherents of the traditions of a 
long-past day, incompetent judges of the resolute new spirit of a war- 
weary world. 

For the league of nations is coming, as wont as the dawning follows 
the darkness. It is coming, whether the United States joins in and 
becomes a leader or stays out and is left in what some canting critics 
persist in calling isolation, though such a thing can no longer be. It 
is coming, because there has been no other way proposed whereby na- 
tions can preserve their necessary relationship one toward another 
without recurrence of such cataclysms as that which has just shaken 
the earth to its foundations. And America is going to assist in, insist 
upon, and hasten its coming, because she, too, must maintain a rela- 
pee with the rest of the world, and does not intend to be forever 
compelled to wear a clanking saber or spend her substance in arms and 
armaments in order to be secured against the assault of a jealous, law- 
less foe. It frankly proposes world-wide peace and the abolition of 
war—a purpose which none will have the temerity to oppose. And the 
man who resists it on any other grounds, without being able to offer 
something better, is not only foredoomed to defeat but is to be pitied for 
the shame he will bring down upon his diminished head. 


The Wheat Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


HON. 


Friday, February 21, 1919, 


On the bill (H. R. 15796) to enable the President to carry out the price 
guaranties made to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 
and to protect the United States against undue enhancement of Its 
liabilities thereunder. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the Food Admin- 
istration of the United States, especially in the matter of wheat, 
the staff of iife, has been the marvel of this war. The wise and 
patriotic genius of its chief, Herbert OC. Hoover, has controlled 
every branch of that Food Administration in such a manner as 
to save the world from starvation without even imposing onerous 
restrictions upon the people of our country. ‘The rest of the 
world have been under severe enforced rations. Hoover trusted 
the patriotism of America and his trust was not in vain. The 
problem was mighty, It came to a crisis when we entered the 
war in April, 1917. For three years the great Russian wheat 
production had been cut off by the closing of the Black Sea. 
The ravages of the submarine had made it impossible to bring 
wheat from Australia or from Argentina. The crop in India had 
failed; the crop in Egypt and northern Africa was negligible. 
The most fertile parts of France were in the hands of the 
enemy. Our crops of 1916 and 1917 were not overabundant. 
Our problem was to keep the allies from starvation, and to that 
end we passed the act of August 10, 1917, to provide for the 
national security and defense by encouraging production, con- 
serving supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel, 

Production was to be encouraged for the following years, but 
it was essential immediately to preserve the supply and control 
the distribution of wheat, Under that act the grain corporation 
was organized with a capital stock of $150,000,000, held entirely 
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by the United States, and the President was authorized to 
make all business in necessaries subject to license; to prevent 
hoarding; to requisition food for the Army and Navy; to buy, 
store, and sell; to take over food plants and packing houses; 
and to regulate markets, Other war legislation had given the 
President war power over transportation, exportation, importa- 
tion, and shipping in order to prevent our products from golng 
to the use of the enemy, or from being wasted by our allies or 
by neutrals; and to take care of the soldiers in the field, the 
allies, and our own people. The work done by the Food Admin- 
istration has been of the most intricate and marvelous character. 
The allies, perforce, agreed to submit the whole question of their 
food supply to Mr. Hoover’s decision. Our people had done the 
same, and from that day to this not a bushel of wheat has been 
grown, distributed, transported, exported, imported, or sold on 
the markets except subject to the control of his wise adminis- 
tration. 

It is also essential to the conducting of the war that 
should encourage the production of wheat. To that end 
act referred to guaranteed $2 a bushel for all wheat to be 
grown in 1918. This was a minimum. The President was 
given power also from time to time and in advance of seeding 
time to determine and give notice of what is a reasonable guar- 
anteed price for wheat to secure a reasonable profit. February 
21, 1918, the President, by proclamation, guaranteed $2.20 for 
No. 1 northern spring wheat at Chicago, if the wheat should 
be harvested during 1918 and offered for sale before June 1, 
1919; and on September 2, 1918, the President guaranteed $2.26 
per bushel at Chicago for like wheat harvested during 1919 
and offered for sale before June 1, 1920. As a result, our pro- 
duction of wheat grew by leaps and bounds. In 1917 it was 
under 700,000,000 bushels, in 1918 it is estimated as 917,100,000 
bushels, and in 1919 if the increased planting gives equally 
good crops it will be 1,000,000,000 or possibly 1,200,000,000 bush- 
els. It is obvious that the price guaranteed was sufficient to 
encourage production and to reward the farmer, for otherwise 
he would not have planted. It has obviously not been too 
great for the exigencies of the war, because the price in the 
United States has been much less than the price among the allies 
or in the neutral countries of Europe, It has been less also 
than the usual price during wars. In England during the years 
1801 to 1810, except in the years 1802 and 1806, wheat ranged 
in price from $2.31 to over $5 a bushel. The fluctuations were 
tremendous, and profiteering was universal among farmers and 
dealers. We have been saved from all this, because our Govern- 
ment, through the Grain Corporation, held a large store which 
could be placed on the market at any time. The Government 
prohibited exports when wheat threatened to go high, and it con- 
trolled the distribution throughout the world, so as to maintain 
a sufficient price to give to our farmers an ample profit, while 
at the same time it prevented the oppression of the people by an 
exorbitant price. It is true that the guaranteed price is higher 
than was paid before the war, but it is not higher than during 
and after the Civil War. The price of wheat in New York 
City—see part 2 of Senate Report No. 1394, second session Fifty- 
second Congress, page 64—ranged in 1864 from $1.60 to $2.75; in 
1865, from $1.45 to $2.25; in 1866, from $1.70 to $2.80; in 1867, 
from $2.25 to $3.25; in 1868, from $2.05 to $2.75; in 1869, from 
$1.40 to $1.90; and in 1870, from $1.22 to $1.44. Our people have 
therefore, paid less for wheat than was paid during or after 
previous wars. 

The Food Administration act ceases with the war—see see- 
tion 24—except as to obligations accruing or accrued. There is 
an accrued obligation as to wheat harvested in 1918, but that 
wheat has nearly all been sold above the guaranteed price, 
and the United States are free of liability. There is no “ ac- 
erued ” obligation as to wheat which will not be harvested until 
the middle of 1919, but there is an accruing obligation as to 
wheat that has been pianted, 

The spring wheat has not yet been planted. We have an 
armistice, though we have not yet peace, and the notice of a 
guaranty might be withdrawn as to spring wheat so that the 
land can be devoted to other purposes if the raising of that 
wheat will result in a loss to the Government. The United 
States are not making guaranties in order to put taxes upon the 
people for going into the production of goods that are unneces- 
sary and that glut the market. The whole theory of the food- 
control bill is to secure production of necessaries and to encour- 
age such production only when necessary. 

It is astonishing that there should be any difliculty in any 
mind upon this question if the predictions of the experts are to 
be trusted. 

The war is not yet over. I am one of those who fear that it 
will not be over for some time. I likewise fear that our crops 
may not be as large as expected ; that deficiencies in Kurope may 
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ne greater than we now think; that the European crop of 1919 
is likely to be much diminished by the ravages of war, present 
anarchy, and the scarcity of seed wheat. Our experience after 
the Civil War seems to be in point, although so many condi- 
tions—of climate, weather, and otherwise—enter into the crops 
of any particular year that I have no reason to put my own 
opinion against that of the experts. 

These experts say that we are likely to have a bumper crop 
of 1,000,000,000 to 1,200,000,000 bushels, which includes over 
800,000,000 bushels of spring wheat not yet planted. They tell 
us likewise that the United States will use for food and seed 
over 600,000,000 bushels, and that 400,000,000 bushels more are 
likely to be demanded elsewhere, but that the uncertainty as to 
that demand makes them fear that there may be a surplus, which 
will probably not be over 200,000,000 bushels, but which may 
reduce the price, say, to $1.25, so much that the United States 
might have to pay a dollar a bushel for its guaranty on the 
whole crop of 1,000,000,000 bushels, or $1,000,000,000. This bill 
asks the present appropriation of that sum to meet that possible 
contingency, together with the continuance of the purchasing 
features of the food-control legislation and also of its restrictive 
features until October, 1920, 

I am sorry not to be able to concur or to consider all these 
remedies proper at the present time, 

As to spring wheat, if it is really probable that we shall have 
a surplus of wheat, which will lower prices, it is the duty of the 
United States to withdraw the offer of our guarantee of the 
price of the spring wheat which is not yet sown but which will 
amount to between 800,000,000 and 400,000,000 bushels. No one 
has any vested right in a crop that is not yet sown, for the land 
can be devoted to other purposes. The guaranty had no other 
consideration except to encourage production, and the produc- 
tion is not now wanted. Nothing has been paid out by the 
farmer that will not help another crop. He can sell any seed 
wheat. The fact that he received the guaranteed price for 1918, 
which was ample, instead of an exorbitant war price, is no con- 
sideration for further United States action. No man has a right 
to exorbitant prices for food. The President should decide on 
his best judgment as aided by these great experts. 

Second. Purchase and storage: The right of the Government 
to purchase and store so much of the wheat crop as will main- 
tain the price is beyond all question under the present law. So 
long as the guaranty remains the Government stands in the 
position of surety and guarantor who has full right to protect 
himself against loss. The purchase would not amount to over 
200,000,000 bushels, or, at most, 400,000,000 bushels, for which 
there are ample storage facilities. The Grain Corporation 
with $150,000,000 of capital found no difficulty in making pur- 
chases to this amount, and if such purchases be made the Goy- 
ernment would lose nothing on the rest of the wheat, because 
those purchases will hold the price the whole world over. As 
to the justice of such action, it is a very different thing to buy 
and store goods in order to stabilize prices from buying goods 
in order to get excessive prices by cornering the market. 
Nothing is worse for the world than fluctuations in the price of 
grain which cause the farmer to despair and to refrain from 
planting a crop. There is much to be said in favor of munici- 
pal warehouses for fuel and food, to store surplus, prevent un- 
reasonable fall in prices, and preserve the people from scar- 
city caused by weather, breakdowns in transportation, or specu- 
lation. During the recent famine in China the citizens of 
Tientsin were living comfortably from the city’s granaries. 
Joseph was right in saving food in Hgypt for the years of 
scarcity. Every fortification has its stores for time of war. 
There is no reason why our Government should not keep such 
stores until it can sell without loss. This is no war measure, 
but simply the proper and necessary disposition of assets ac- 
quired to meet obligations contracted during the war. This 
power is so essential that it is obviously retained by the Gov- 
ernment, and the present bill is not needed to confer that power 
though it may be proper to assure it. 

Third. The appropriation of $1,000,000,000 is at least prema- 
ture, if not unnecessary. Wheat now maintains its price and 
is likely to do so. If there should be a bumper crop in the fall 
of 1919 the Grain Corporation have ample capital to buy 
enough wheat to hold the price until the meeting of Congress, 
if, indeed, Congress shall not have met long before that time. 
It is not usual to appropriate for a contingent liability, nor to 
appropriate three or four times what that liability is likely to 
be at a time when every dollar is so hard to get. The appro- 
priation, if made at all, should be not over $150,000,000 more. 

Fourth. The war powers of the food-control act and of the 
other national-defense acts should not extend into time of peace, 
They exist necessarily until that time, which we hope may 
come soon; but when peace does come a free people desire no 
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limitations by executive boards upon their production or tio 
selling, transportation, distribution, or exportation of any of 
their products. They do not wish to ask for licenses to gel! 
their goods or send them to friendly nations, They wish t). 
free right to import from Canada or elsewhere, subject only to 
such tariff or duties as may be imposed by law, but not to the 
changing decrees of any man or board. They are ready to sub- 
mit to war, but they wish peace to be a real peace. ‘They want 
no priority orders, embargoes, licenses, or prohibitions, 

This bill will perpetuate war control. By section 4 the Pres}. 
dent may regulate or prohibit any wheat exchange or market. 
Section 5 not only continues the food-control power to License 
importation, manufacture, storage, or distribution, but ada. 
the word “ exportation,” and section 6 adds a new section, not 
known to the food-control act, that the President, in carrying 
out the guaranties or to protect the United States against on 
hancement of its liabilities, may make imports or exports of 
wheat or wheat flour unlawful. 

These powers are war powers. They should not be carried 
over into time of peace. They are unnecessary for the pro 
tection of the Government guaranties, for it is easy, as alresc 
pointed out, to protect the Government price through the yer: 
1920 by purchasing any surplus, so that if there be any loss i| 
will be on that surplus only and not upon the whole crop. 

Appropriations to meet a merely possible and contingent Joss 
can wait until we know something more about the production 
and demand of 1919. It should certainly be but a fraction of 
the amount proposed by this bill. A bill to continue the power 
of the Grain Corporation to purchase and sell is proper now 
and will be proper at that time, with a possible enlargement of 
its capital by a sufficient appropriation, but provisions that 
carry into the time of peace war powers which were only nece 
sary during the war in order to monopolize the scant production 
of wheat for the use of our allies, their soldiers, and ourselves 
are utterly improper as a peace power to enable the Government 
of the United States, when crops are sufficient, to maintain 
prices by arbitrary interference with the freedom of production, 
transportation, trade, and commerce, including importation ani 
exportation, In time of war the law is silent; in time of peace 
we are all free, The Government is free to buy or sell, anid 
so is the individual. 

This bill is at least premature. 
ditions. 


We do not yet know con- 
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HON. NORMAN J.GOULD. 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1919. 


Mr. GOULD. Mr. Speaker, I have to-day introduced a reso 
lution directing the House Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
investigate the present situation in Costa Rica and the Goyer) 
ment’s connection therewith. 

I have taken this step because of information which recently 
has come to me and which, if truthful, indicates the existence 
of a situation in that Republic and of a diplomatic policy on 
the part of this Government which is so repugnant to our tr:- 
ditions and previous policies as to call for prompt explanation 
on the part of the Department of State and full and free cis- 
cussion in Congress. 

Personally, I can not vouch for all of the facts, or alleged 
facts, that have been brought to my attention; and, due to the 
unfortunate policy of the State Department as a result of which 
Americans seem to forfeit their rights to the protection | 
their Government. when they venture into Latin American coun- 
tries in the pursuit of foreign trade and commerce. I do 10 
now feel at liberty to give the House the names of my various 
informants. This much, however, I will state on the streng(! 
of my own observation ; 

The political plague born in the State Department, reared in its 
recently a atmosphere of ternal idealism and pride-stiflins 
internationalism, which has wrecked peaceful, prosperous Mexico 
the last eight years, now seems to threaten not only Costa Rica but «ll 
of Central America, 

Articles in both Washington and New York newspapers rc 
cently exposed a very serious condition of unrest extending vil 
tually from the Rio Grande to the Panama Canal. It would 
appear that this condition is merely the natural and inevitable 
result of a policy toward Costa Rica strikingly similar to the 














—_— 


policy which has, in my belief, been so terribly exemplified in 
ihe ease of Mexico. 

For more than 18 months President Tinoco, of Costa Rica, 
has been refused recognition by this Government. The reasons 
which prompted the refusal are not now known and never have 
been known to the public. The results, however, are clear 
enough, Costa Rica's eredit has been injured; her Government 
has been discredited, and her very institutions threatened with 
the same kind of attacks that Mexico has endured during the last 
eight years. During the fall of 1918 a number of American 
newspapers published a series of sensational articles which 
purported to be a revelation of President Wilson’s motives in 
refusing diplomatic relations with Costa Rica. These publica- 
tions at that time claimed that a group of American citizens 
led by Mr. Lincoln G. Valentine of New York, inspired and 
financed the overthrow of the Gonzales Government and placed 
Tinoco in the presidency, in order to secure from the new Gov- 
ernment certain oi] concessions. 

Subsequent to this publication, I am reliably informed, a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
inquired into the refusal of this Government to accord recogni- 
tion to the existing government of Costa Rica, headed by Presi- 
dent Tinoco, That subcommittee, of course, had before it not 
only such information and such allegations as the newspapers 
had published, but additional facts, obtained, I presume, from 
the State Department and other sources. 

With this information before it, Mr. Speaker, the subcom- 
mittee reported, in effect, that it could find no good and suffi- 
cient reason for the continued refusal to recognize the Govern- 
ment headed by President Tinoco. In view of international 
conditions then existing, however, the subcommittee did not 
recommend mandatory action on the part of the Senate, al- 
though, I am informed, several members of the subcommittee 
unofficially communicated these facts to the State Department 
and urged President Tinoco’s recognition. 

Gonzales, the deposed President of Costa Rica, immediately 
after the bloodless coup d’état two years ago, had left Costa 
Rica and had come to the United States. Since that time, I 
am informed, he and his friends have persistently maintained 
an intrigue of publicity against President Tinoco and against 
Ameriean interests in Costa Rica, If statements I have re- 
ceived are true, this intrigue has reached into some of the ex- 
ecutive departments of this Government. 

I wish to lay before the House at this time some of these alle- 
gations, which have come to me unsolicited and which I feel 
strongly should be investigated by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. They include these: 

1. That the newspaper articles published last fall included 
what was alleged to be confidential correspondence between 
Mr. Lincoln G. Valentine and other American citizens. 

2. That, according to these publications, this confidential cor- 
respondence—involving American citizens of integrity and good 
standing—~was obtained from the safes of the parties named 
through the assistance of—I quote the publications—“officials 
of the United States Government.” 

3. That this assistance was alleged to have come through a 
man who purported to be an agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, 

4. That this alleged agent of the Department of Justice de- 
livered these pilfered papers to Gonzales to be used in the fur- 
therance of the latter’s publicity intrigues against American 
citizens and their interests in Costa Rica. 

5. That one of the first acts of Gonzales after assuming the 
Presidency of Costa Rica in 1914—shortly after the outbreak 
of the European war—was to found, in collaboration with a 
notorious German propagandist, a newspaper devoted to pro- 
German publicity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am loath to believe these allegations; I am 
loath to believe that the Government—shall I say “ foreign 
office” of the United States Government?—is engaged in safe- 
cracking work against its own citizens in behalf of foreign po- 
litical exiles or that it is conniving at a publicity intrigue which 
may have for its object the wrecking of an important phase of 
our foreign commerce. 

And IT am loath to permit such statements and allegations to 
go unchallenged by this Congress. 

jut, Mr. Speaker, I am more loath to accept the responsibility 
as 2 Member of the American Congress for the continuation 
without my protest of such practices if they do exist. 

I want this House and this Congress to have the facts. I 
want to see the unpublished portions of that stolen correspond- 
ence. I want to know if, as has been alleged, Gonzales, during 
his tenure as President of Costa Rica, persistently and sys- 
tematically persecuted foreign interests that had invested in 
Costa Rican properties on his solicitation, I want to know if, 
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as has been alleged, this Gonzales, in his persecution of Amert- 
can interests, advised with and was advised by that same Ger- 


mah propaganda service of whose insidious and diabolical 
workings in Mexico we learned through the publication of the 
Zimmerman note two years ago. I want to know if, in Costa 
Rica as in Mexico, such anti-American political leaders have 
been used as the cat’s-paws of the pirates of Wilhelmstrasse 

It took the American people a good 
Mr. Speaker, that crimes were being 
der the guise of “ revolution ”: it 
to realize that the German Government had reached into the 
very vitals of that country with its baneful influences, and 
when the story was told officially through the publication of 
the Zimmerman correspondence this country stood aghast. 

I believe the time has come to show the hidden hand of in- 
trigue among our Latin American neighbors and to serve notice 
on all agents of Germany that this Government will no longer 
allow them to hound Americans, even though thetr activities 
are shrouded in the mystery of Latin American politics, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has come again, and I thank 
God for it, when Members of the American Congress may ask 
questions of the State Department without inviting reflections 
upon their loyalty, public spirit, or patriotism, 


many years to realize, 
committed in Mexico un- 
took them a good many years 


Sermon by Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D., on the Ocea- 
casion of the Funeral of the Hon. J. Frederick C. 
Talbott. 
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CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


MARYLAND, 


HON. J. 


OF 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Sunday, February 16, 1919. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks I include the following sermon by 
Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D., on the occasion of the funeral 
of the Hon. J, Freperick C, Tannorr: 


We have assembled in this home on this beautiful autumn day to 
lay to rest with the church’s old words of faith and hope one of the 
best-loved public men that Maryland has had for many years This 


vast concourse of people, comprising as it does a distinguished deputa- 
tion from the Congress of the Nation, of the citizenship of Baltimore, 


and the community around, bears witness of itself to the affectionate 
esteem in which our departed friend was held. I can not forbear add- 
ing to the ritual of the church some words of appreciation of our 
friend. I do this with some hesitation, because I speak in the presence 
of many who were far more intimately associated with him than I. 
Yet I feel confident that what I shall say of the sterling traits of his 


character and service will find an echo in your own hearts and minds 

Mr. Ta.norr dies at the close of a very remarkable career and at a 
time when his services to the Nation compel the tribute of our 
gratitude, 

As a young man he caught the spirit of chivalry pulsing in the souls 
of so many youths in this State and cast in his lot with the Southern 
Confederacy, making an honorable record as a member of. Gilmour's 
cavalry. To the end of his life he looked back upon this service 
with unfeigned satisfaction, and at all reunions of his comrades wis a 
central figure 


He held his friendships throughout life by his strong and unchang- 
ing loyalty. Frep Tatsorr did not forget. In the rough and tumbie 
of a long political career he had many strenuous and hard fights, 
After the battle was over there was no bitterness itn his soul; he 
accepted his few defeats with equanimity, which only a strong man 
possesses, and soon retrieved himself in large measure by this very 


spirit. As life wore on the acerbities of earlier political strife abated, 
and it ts quite remarkable how his circle of friends widened with 
the years and how many former opponents came to appreciate the man 
at his true worth. 

Mr. TALBorr was a true servant of the people in this State. He was 
unsparing of himself in this service and absolutely unwearied in his 
attention to every detail of his duties as a Congressman. Indeed, he 
eame to his death perhaps a little before his time because he left his 
bed a few days ago to go to Washington to keep an appointment in the 
interest of a young man whom he had promised to help. Several years 
ago, while traveling in New England with a Congressman from Texas, 
I believe, his companion said to him, “I should think it would be very 
awkward, Ta.sorr, for you to live while in Congress right in the midst 
of the people you represent and to be forever acc to thelr req 
for patronage and help.” ‘Ta.rporr turned Instantly and said, “ On 
contrary, one of the joys of my life bas been to know that eve 


sible 


ry m 


ing I would find on my desk some opportunity to serve my peop! nd 
perhaps during the day receive several of them at my office rr I 
conceive, to be one of the greatest joys of a man’s lil to live a 

the people whom he serves and to be in touch with their needs 


Flis most conspicuous national service was the work he was permitted 
to do as ranking member of the Naval Affairs Committees From the be 
ginning he stood stanchly against those who clamored for a little Navy 
and in favor of the most liberal naval program which this country 
could afford. His services here are valuable beyond all estimation, The 
justification of his foresight has already been written in these pages of 
recent history when our American Navy bas r ndered such conspicuous 
service in this war for civilization and freedom. It is most fitting that 
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one of the vessela now building should bear the name of the man who 
has labored so valiantly for our greater naval program. 

And this reminds me to speak of what is, perhaps, the crowning honor 
and distinction of his life as a public servant, for he has served in Con- 
gress for a longer period than almost any other Member, Though he has 
had unusual opportunities in his conspicuous position to further his 
own interests, Mr, Tatsorr, I am assured by those who know best, dies 
a poor man. In this respect he is an omnmale to all men. His ideal was 
not gain but service. le had caught the vision of the nobility, the 
bleasedness of service to his fellow men, and to that vision he was true 
until his strength was gone, 

As to his attitude in religious matters, Mr, TaALborT seems not to have 
identified himself with any Christian church. We wish he had, It had 
been better so; but he was the friend and helper of all churches, No 
acrid skepticism blighted this man’s soul. He was a believer in our 
blessed Lord and Savior, and he often appeared among the worshippers, 
and his leanings were in the right direction. Toward the end, as he 
realized that his days were numbered, this spirit of reverence and trust 
in God seems to have deepened. We leave him to the mercy and care 
of the God and Father and Savior of us all, 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 21, 1919. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the following: 


[Convention of National Board of Farm Organizations, 
sion. Washington, D, C., Tuesday, Feb, 11, 1919, 2 o'clock p, m.] 


Appress or Hon, Gitpert N, Havucen, M, C., Memper ov COMMITTER 
ON AGricuLTurE, House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Havuaen. When asked by your secretary what subject 
I might prefer to discuss, I said: “ Though no comment on the 
organization seems necessary, having come in contact with a 
number of the officers and members of the association and know- 
ing of their high type of character and rectitude of purpose and 
ability to do things, I was naturally interested in your organiza- 
tion and its success and, if agreeable, I would prefer to offer 
a word of encouragement.” 

I have never understood why one half of the American people 
should find it necessary to organize and cooperate for their 
benefit and not the other half. It has occurred to me that if it 
Was proper and necessary for labor and industrial interests to or- 
ganize, it was also proper and necessary for the other half—the 
agricultural people—to organize and cooperate as well. Cer- 
tainly, when we consider all that is involved it seems that every 
fair-minded man will concede the justice, right, and necessity for 
cooperation. 

When we turn to the census reports we find that more than 
half of the American people live in rural districts. We find 
that more than 6,000,000 farmers and 6,000,000 farm laborers, 
tilling more than 6,000,000 farms, produced last year 5,600,- 
000,000 bushels of cereals, which is about one-third of the pro- 
duction of cereals in the world; 917,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
about one-third of the wheat produced in all the world. 

The gentleman preceding me has spoken about the dairy inter- 
ests. We have 48,000,000 head of cattle, 23,800,000 milch cows, 
giving more than 8,500,000,000 gallons of milk. We have 71,- 
000,000 swine ; 49,000,000 sheep ; 19,500,000,000 pounds of meat, 
pork, and mutton, The live stock on the farms on the Ist of 
January and the 1918 crop was valued at $24,700,000,000, which 
is three times the stock of money in the United States, after our 
printing presses have been running to full capacity the last year 
and turning out all sorts of money. 

My friends, here we are with organization on one hand, the 
labor and other activities cooperating. On the other hand we 
have this vast number of people without cooperation. 

It would seem that it is proper and fair and just that they co- 
operate; that is, to perfect an organization such as suggested 
by your chairman here a moment ago, men with heart and 
soul in thé work, and who have a sincere interest in the agricul- 
tural people—an organization equipped here with proper office 
building, with money to support it, and with money to employ 
the proper talent to appear before legislative bodies to impress 
their viewpoints ; men who stand for a square deal all along the 
line, for just laws, and an honest administration of just laws. 
Legislation not to meet the views of those who have no respect 
for law, order, or property rights, but legislation dealing with 
all questions in a broad and comprehensive manner, With a spirit 
of fairness and justice to all concerned ; legislation not to deprive 
an individual, corporation, or interest of a single dollar honestly 
acquired, but legislation to promote and perpetuate the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people in all communities. 

Now then, as to the necessity of organization. Have we any 
grievances? Is there any just cause fer complaint? My friends, 
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if anybody is in doubt, if he will turn to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s reports, I believe he will find food for thought. 
If he will look over the reports, he will find, for instance, that 
the Steel Trust was permitted to increase its profits from 
$47,000,000 in 1914 to $478,000,000 in 1918, or about 1,000 per 
cent, much of it at the expense of the Government. They were 
given the benefit of the natural law of supply and demand largely 
stimulated by the Government. 

The millers increased their operating profits 175 per cent, and 
on the capital invested 100 per cent; he would find that four 
packers increased their profits $121,000,000 above their prewar 
profits. He will also find in those reports that the meat pro- 
ducers—the live-stock men—are at the mercy of, say, five pack- 
ers, killing 70 per cent of the live stock, by reason of their con- 
trol of the market facilities and pooling and splitting shipments 
and dividing purchases, the little black book, and various other 
combinations and conspiracies. 

As you know, the railroads were on the verge of bankruptcy. 
They were about to go into the hands of receivers. Their stock 
had been watered and mortgaged to the limit. They were unable 
to renew their obligations or to borrow money. They were 
taken over. Nobody objected to that. They were guarantee: 
$175,000,000 to $200,000,000 compensation above the amount esti- 
mated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They were 
guaranteed an annual compensation running as high as 647.22 
per cent. We are paying compensation to one road—the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie Railroad—several times over every year. 

So, my friends, we might go along, but I believe this is suffi- 
cient. Now, on the other hand, the farmers, As you know, 
Hoover told us that wheat would go to $7 a bushel and that 
that should not be done. The price then was $3.45 per bushe!. 
Neutral nations offered $1 premium, or $4.45 per bushel. He 
stated his task would be to furnish flour at $6.60 per barrel. 
That would have netted the farmer about $1 per bushel. Later 
he said he might concede $1.50 per bushel. Congress fixed the 
price at $2, and provided for a commission which fixed it at 
$2.20 and later at $2.26. Italy fixed the price at $3.60; France, 
$3.96; Canada, $2.24}; Switzerland, $3.36; Norway, $4.38. The 
price of wheat was fixed not at the price it would have been 
under the natural law of supply and demand but was arbi- 
trarily fixed by the Government. As a result the wheat grower 
suffered a loss of approximately a billion dollars. The farmers 
did not object. Their representative told the committee io 
carry out the plan; that what they were interested in was win- 
ning the war. They accepted the price. 

Now, the representatives of the farmer, about 200 of them, 
all from the various exchanges, the millers and bakers, a) 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture and stated tht 
they proposed that the wheat grower shall have the price fixed 
Coupled with that they asked that the poor millers who in 
creased their operating profits 175 or 100 per cent on their 
capital stock—they say that they should be protected against 
loss; and we have prepared a bill which is being introduced 
and will come up in a few days, and it provides for a guaranty 
to the miller against loss. It goes further than that- i 
guarantees the baker against loss. 

I have served on the Committee on Agricuiture a number of 
years. I have observed that the representatives claiming to 
represent the farmers are nine times out of ten members of or 
representatives of other organizations such as the boards of 
trade or exchanges, the millers and packers. They profess 
great friendship for the farmer, but, after all, they are human 
and selfish and not infallible. Although appearing as spokes- 
men for the farmer, we find them pleading with tears in their 
eyes for legislation to further their own interests, even at tlc 
expense of the farmer, 

It has often occurred to me that the best interests of the 
farmer might be better subserved if he appointed his own 
spokesman, rather than to depend upon these self-appointed 
representatives. I call attention to the cotton futures act, the 
standardization act, the meat inspection act, the legislation 
giving authority to fix the price of wheat, the oleomargerliic 
act, and a number of others might be cited. It has also, oc- 
curred to me that with farmers’ organizations and cooper:- 
tion, such as the National Dairy Union, of which your chair- 
man, Mr. Creasy, is secretary—and I speak of it because [ 
have come in more frequent contact with its representative than 
any other—if, with the proper, active, efficient organization, 
equipped with headquarters in Washington, such as is sus- 
gested by your organization, the Temple of Agriculture, and 
provided with the necessary funds to maintain it and the em- 
ployment of the necessary number of industrious and capable 
representatives, with a view of effectively impressing its view- 
points upon our lawmakers and to look after its interests—if 
represented by them iustead of being represented by boards of 














trade, packers, millers, and various other boards appearing 
before the cothmittee suggesting and framing legislation, might 
it not result in legislation different and more conducive to the 
best interests not only of the farmer but of the consumer and 
of the people asa whole? It has often occurred to me that with 
a complete system of checking up the legislation, with proper 
representation in shaping legislation, it would bring beneficial 
results. I am not putting it too strong when I say that one 
man with the backing of 7,000,000 farmers employed to aid in 
shaping legislation and one man in the gallery checking up and 
making records would bring better results, so far as the farmer 
is concerned, than any 2,000 men employed in the Department 
of Agriculture. In stating that, I desire to be understoed that 
I have no quarrel with the Department of Agriculture and with 
the scientists employed therein, though I believe great improve- 
ment could be made so far as the farmers’ interests are con- 
cerned. I appreciate the great work done and I am proud of 
its achievements and I feel certain that much good must come 
from it in the future, but that does not imply that the depart- 
ment and the scientists are entitled to the credit of all that has 
been accomplished or that we can look to them alone for our 
future prosperity and happiness. Furthermore, I believe that 
much of the overlapping and duplication and waste of expendi- 
tures should be dispensed with. I believe the department 
should confine its appropriations and activities to the duties as- 
signed and not to promoting propaganda for the retention and 
for the securing of unnecessary new appropriations. 

In referring to the department and legislation, do not under- 
stand me to charge the members of the legislative bodies or 
the department with corruption, but all are human and none 
infallible and, as all of us are more or less the products of 
our environment, as long as certain interests assert their rights 
and influence and the other does not, the one exercising its in- 
fluence naturally comes out ahead. 

In order to accomplish the desired results, it is, of course, 
not necessary, either in making or in assisting in shaping laws, 
that these representatives be farmers, or, as suggested by some, 
instead of having 400 attorneys in Congress, a number of attor- 
neys should be substituted by farmers, merchants, bankers, and 
so forth, though there is no need of a large number of attorneys 
in shaping and passing legislation, certainly not those devoting 
their time and art to the question of constitutionality and the 
preparation of jokers for the purpose of defeating the purpose 
sought, 

Railroads and packers have probably interested themselves 
more in legislation and cooperation in influencing legislation 
than any other business enterprises. In their employment of 
representatives to represent them before legislative bodies they 
do not always employ men engaged in railroading or in packing. 
They employ men who in their opinion can accomplish the 
most. So with the board of trade. I am told that its secre- 
tary, Mr. Merrill, is a farmer; that he never deals in future 
trading; he spends most of his time on the farm; he can give 
one aS many pointers on farming as anybody; that he is an 
honorable and capable man, performing his duty with fidelity 
and rectitude of purpose. Hence, what is needed are men with 
heart and soul in the work. I feel at liberty to express my views 
upon the subject. Though I never posed as a farmer, having 
been born and reared on a farm and having owned and oper- 
ated a farm for 42 years and with my limited possessions, 
four-fifths consisting of real estate, or 4 to 1 in farm value 
to every other investment, I might properly be styled a farmer 
and, if influenced by personal interests or selfishness, my inter- 
ests would be with the farmer. But I trust, in framing legisla- 
tion, I may be credited with taking a broader view of the 
matter. I prefer to believe that all take a just and pardonable 
pride in our Nation’s growth and greatness, in the fact that we 
are living in this age of marvelous expansion and are moving 
forward with a mighty speed; that the wheels of industry are 
moving; the fact that we rank among the most practical, pros- 
perous, and intelligent people on earth ; that progress, prosperity, 
and happiness are in evidence everywhere and that all feel it 
their duty, no matter what their political affiliation, creed, occu- 
pation, or prejudices may be, to strive to benefit this country, to 
relieve the distressed, to protect the weak, to uplift humanity, 
to promote and to perpetuate true greatness; if so, honest and 
thoughtful consideration should be given by all with the view 
of securing full benefit for our natural resources, for the de- 
velopment of mechanical appliances and the skill and genius of 
American labor; to see to it that nobody is imposed upon; that 
everybody is given adequate protection against any invasion 
on the part of unscrupulous and dishonest interests in order 
that we may have the fullest development of every worthy and 
legitimate enterprise. 
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L. FAIRCHILD, 

YORK, 

In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1919. 


Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude an editorial from a New York paper on the life of Mrs. 
Mary Russell Butler, who died recently, having 19 grandchil- 
dren who have patriotically served their country in this war, 
rhe following is the editorial: 

A LADY OF OLD NEW YORK. 

“Memories of a New York of the long ago are awakened by 
the death at the age of 90 of Mrs. Mary Russell Butler. As the 
daughter of Capt. Charles Marshall, head of the Black Ball Line 
of trans-Atlantic packets, and wife and since 1902 widow of 
William Allen Butler, she was a link with a social, literary, and 
commercial past in the history of the city which grows even 
more romantic the further it recedes. When she was a girl the 
fame of Washington Irving was at its height, and Cooper, Bry- 
ant, and Paulding were giving a new renown to American litera- 
ture. In 1850 she married the man who was to make himself 
famous overnight with a slight satirical poem, ‘Nothing to 
Wear,’ which outlives his more substantial reputation as lawyer 
and author. 

“As a bride Mrs. Butler lived in Nineteenth Street, just east 
of Broadway, and it is with the New York of which Madison 
Square was the farthest north, the lesser but socially more 
spacious New York of the period preceding the Civil War, that 
her name is associated. Her long life comprehended nearly 
three generations of social evolution, and she saw the progres- 
sive extension of fashion’s boundaries from Washington Square 
to upper Central Park. 

“To have been a girl in New York when the ‘ Knickerbocker 
school’ of literature was flourishing, a young matron when 
Jenny Lind sang and Patti made her début, and to have lived 
well into the twentieth century surely is a rare lifetime.” 
ROLL HONOR OF THE GRANDCHILDREN OF MaRyY RuUSSELL 

Wo Havgp Responpep To Tuer Country’s CALL. 
SONS, DAUGHTER, AND SON-IN-LAW OF WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


Lyman Collins Butler. Veteran of the Seventh Regiment, New York 
National Guard. Reenlisted December, 1915. Served as corporal in 
Company K, Seventh Infantry, New York National Guard, and United 


»» 
wily 


or BUTLER 


States, at McAllen, Tex., during the Mexican campaign of 1916. Was 
there promoted to sergeant. His health became impaired as a direct 
result of climatic conditions and excessive activities on the border, 
Was therefore not able to respond to his country's next call for service, 
He died June 20, 1917. 

Charles Terry Butler. Served under Dr. Joseph Blake in the mill 
tary hospital at Ris Orangis, France, for seven months from June, 
1916. Volunteered for service in the Medical Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, August, 1917. Assigned to officers’ training camp, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. Commissioned first lieutenant. Assigned to Evacua 
tion Hospital No. 3. Has served with American Expeditionary Forces 
in France since January, 1918, Proceeding to Germany with army of 
occupation. 

Louise Tracy Butler. Qualified as Red Cross nurses’ ald, 1916. 
Typist at Red Cross home service (civillan relief), 1917. Sailing for 
Franee, Y. M. C. A, canteen work, December 5, 1918. 

Maitland Dwight Enrolled in United States Naval Reserve Force 
August 7, 1918. Ordered to aviation school for ground officers at 
Great Lakes, Ill., with rating of C. Q. M. (A.), September 16, 1918. 


Now stationed at United States naval air station, naval operating b 
Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va. 


SONS OF CHARLES HENRY BUTLER. 


Ethan Flagg Butler. Commissioned first lieutenant, Medical Keserve 
Corps, United States Army, October 31, 1913 (inactive list). Director 
Serbian Unit No. 2, American Red Cross, Buropean war relief detach- 
ment, 1914-15. Commissioned captain, Medical Reserve Corps, June 1, 
1917. Assigned to active duty, War Demonstration Hospital, Rocke 
feller Institute, New York City, July, 1917. Assigned instructor in war 
surgery, Bellevue Hospital, New York City, November, 1917. Commis 
sioned major, Medical Reserve Corps, March 15, 1918. Now ax 
military director, course of instruction in war surgery, Bellevue HI 
pital, New York City. 
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Charlies Marshall Butler. Commissioned second leutenant, Infantry 
Reserve Corps, early in 1917. Ordered to first officers’ training camp, 
Madison Barracks, May, 1917. Commissioned captain, Infantry RKe- 
serve Corps, August 15, 1917, and assigned to command of Supply ¢ 
pany, Three hundred and twelfth Infantry, at Camp Dix ‘ 
sioned major of Infantry, National Army, January 2%, 1918, ar 
signed to command of Third Battalion, Three hundred and twelfth 
Infantry. Ordered to “ School of the Line” at Langres, France, May 
July, 1918, standing first of 50 men. Saw action at St. Mihiel and 
drive from Verdun for Sedan Commissioned |! ifenant colonel n 
France. Commanded the forces that captured Citadel of Grand Pre, 
November 1, 1918. 

Henry Franklin Butler. Enlisted as a volunteer in the United States 
Naval Reserve force, April, 1917. Appointed chief yeoman Commis- 
sioned ensign in Naval Reserve in 1918. Now on duty in the aviation 


branch in Washington, D. C. Commissioned lieutenant (junior grade) 
October 18, 1918. Sworn in November 30, 1918 
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BON AND DAUDGUTER OF THE LATE GEORGE PRENTISS BUTLER. 


Butler Enlisted in First Armored Motor Battery, Na 
flonal Guard, New York, March, 1916, Attended first officers’ train- 
ing camp at Plattsburg, May 13 to August 15, 1917. Commissioned 
second Hfeutenant, Infantry, United States Army, August 15, 1917. As 
signed to Three Hundred and Sixth Infantry of Seventy-seventh Divi- 
rion, “New York's Own,” Located at Camp Upton winter 1917. 
Hailed for France Om 1918. In front line trenches, Lorraine sector, 
June and July, 1918 Commissioned first Meutenant, August, 1918. 
In action, Chateau-Thierry sector (Vesle River), August and Sep- 
tember, 1918. Appointed aide to Brig. Gen. Vidmer October, 1918, 
in action, Argonne Forest, lst of October to end of war. Mentioned 
in orders for bravery in earrying communication lines across the Vesle 
River under heavy fire. 

George Prentiss Butler. 
Army, Transport Service, 
leutenant May, 1918, 
Hloboken, 

Allan Macy Butler, Attended American officers’ training camp, 
Oxford, England, in 1917, and proceeded to France. Assigned to Quar- 
termaster Corps. Commissioned second ileutenant and assigned to 
Sixth Pield Artillery, Commissioned first lieutenant September, 1918. 
Now with the army of occupation, Commissioned captain November 


G, 1918, 

Andrew Reid Butler. Member of the Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard, New York. Served on the border during the Mexican cam- 
saign, Company K, Seventh Infantry, National Guard, New York, and 
Tintted States, 1916. Now retired on account of ill health due to 
exposure and overwork while there. 

Fiarriet Allen Butler. Member of the American Red Cross Motor 
Corps and acting as ambulance driver. 


SONS AND DAUGHTER OF MARGARET BUTLER PAUL. 


Theodore Sedgwick Paul. Member of Philadelphia city troop, Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, 1916. Attended first training camp, 
Vort Niagara, May~August, 1917. Commissioned captain, Infantry, 
United States National Army, 1917. Instructor, second training camp 
Fort Niagara. Assigned to Seventy-ninth Division, Camp Meade, an 
reaseigned captain Three hundred and ninth United States Cavalry, 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antenio, Tex., 1918. Assigned to Nineteenth 
Trench Mortar Battery, Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex. Transferred, 
November, 1918, to Fifty-sixth Field Artillery, Camp Doniphan, Fort 
Sill, Okla, Now on duty there. 

John Rodman Paul. Enlisted in Medical Reserve, United States 
Army. Served in Base Hospital No. 18, France, June, 1917, to June, 
1918. Now in 8. A. T. C. of John Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, 
Md., with rank of corporal. 

William Allen Butler Paul. Member of =e A, National Guard 
of Pennsylvania. Served on the border during the Mexican campaign, 
1916. Commissioned second NMeutenant, United States National Army, 
1917. Assigned to Battery B, Three hundred and fifteenth Field Artil- 
lery. Now with Bightieth Division, United States Army, in France. 

Samuel Hollingsworth Paul. Member of section 1, American Ambu- 
lance, Served in France, March to September, 1916. Enlisted United 
States Signal Corps, aviation section, 1917. Commissioned first lieu- 
tenant, November, 1917. Instructor of acrobatic aviation and com- 
mander of Sixty-fourth Aero Squadron, Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, 
La. Now on duty as military aviator in France. 

Arthur Paul. Enlisted in United States Naval Reserve, 1917. Com- 
missioned ensign, United States Naval Aviation, 1917. Instructor at 
United States Naval Air Station, Bayshore, Long Island. Appointed 
division instructor November, 1918. About to proceed with his division 
to United States Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Ga. 

Henry Neill Paul, jr. Entered as midshipman, United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., July, 1918. 

Mary Russell Paul. Member Training School for Nurses, Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York City, 1917-18, 
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Now serving as a fre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


US KAHN, 


CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, March 1, 1919. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
Franted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention briefly to the splendid service rendered by colored 
soldiers in our recent war, But it is a fact that as early as 
the Revolution the black man helped to fight for this country. 
In all the other wars since he likewise performed signal service 
as a soldier, 

There is a movement on foot among the colored citizens to have 
compiled and prepared as a public document a memorial history 
of the colored race in America which shall narrate its loyalty 
and service to the Republic. I take pleasure in presenting here- 
with a copy of a memorial to the Congress of the United States, 
signed by a number of prominent colored men and women, 
praying that steps be taken by Congress to have such a publica- 
tion compiled and issued. 

The memorial is as follows: 


MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Yo the honorable the Speaker of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. O.: 


The undersigned, your memorialists, r tfull uest the Congress 
of the United Biates to provide by eperopemte le, islation for the oe 
ration, compilation, and publication of a memorial history of the colored 
race, one recording fehy their loyalty and devotion to the United States 
in all its wars and civil achievements. 


HON. JULI 


OF 


LL 


We recall the fact that twelve millions of colored Americans neither 
owe nor pay allegiance to any other fag save that of America, and we 
urge this loyalty and fidelity should be fittingly recognized. The have 
never faltered in their patriotism, and point to the fact that Rtstory 
has never recorded a black Benedict Arnold. Recalling the above, your 
memorialists believe the time is auspiciously ripe to give to the world 
these salient facts of their history, And, further, that no more fitting 
monument on the eve of a great world peace could be provided than one 
recording their supreme sacrifices at Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, Red Bank, Groton Heights, and other important battleg 
of the War of Independence, 

At Lundy Lane, N. Y.; Lake Erie, under Commodore Perry; North 
Point; Bladensburg; New Orleans; and other actions of the War of 
1812-1814, They bore a conspicuous part in all the colonial wars and 
later against the Indians on the frontier. 

At Vera Cruz, Mexico, 1847, under Licut. yom Semmes, when they 
manned the naval battery in that aap: and, again, their Otekity to 
every obligation assumed was tested in no doubtful manner on both 
sides of the great civil conflict of 1861. Their loyalty and fidelity to 
their former owners. their wives and children during that strenuous 
period was eloquently described in burning language, May 31, 1918, by 
Congressman Pov, of North Carolina, and at an earlier date by the late 
lamented Henr Grady, spokesman of the new South, who declared it 
challenged his highest admiration as being without a parallel in recorded 
history. This alone, we believe, warrants our plea. 

They were present on every battle field in the Spanish-American War 
and with Dewey in Manila Bay. But this is not all. In less militant 
times they were conspicuously in evidence. Pietro Alonzo, a man of 
color,. was pilot of the Nina in 1492 under Columbus. They were with 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806, and with J. C. Fremont, in 1842, in his 
explorations of the Rocky Mountains. One of their race stood beside 
Admiral Robert Peary at the North Pole and waved the American flag 
on the roof of the world. 

No monument of bronze or marble can fitly recount these things. No 
one place can justly claim them. But not so with a monumental his- 
tory as is herein asked for. By the medium we ask an enduring monu- 
ment would be placed in every city, town, village, and hamlet, and in all 
the great libraries of the world. It would be an inspiration to all 
who had taken part in the narrated events and a heritage to be trans- 
mitted to their children. The loyalty, fidelity, and willing response of 
the race with its blood and treasure during the war with the central 
powers deserves such recognition, and the most elementary claims of 
gratitude demand that it should be eer ven. 

John P. Green, ex-senator twenty-fifth senatorial district 
of Ohio; Wm. R. Green, 10809 Barle Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Chas. W. Chesnutt, 1106 Williamson Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio; George A. ct, 2199 East 
Seventy-first Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Walter B. Wright, 
1848 West Eighty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio; John R. 
Philen, M. D., 8404 Central Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Wm. I. Areher, assistant secretary Caterers’ Associa- 
tion, 2216 East Fortieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Maj. 
Wm. T. Anderson, chaplain, United States Army, re- 
tired, 2215 Kast Eighty-nminth Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ormond Hi. York, editor the Cleveland Advocate, 503 
Superior Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Harry EB. Davis, 
attorney, 2605 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Thomas W. Fleming, city councilman, 3004 Central 
Avenue; A. H. Martin, 348 Engineer Bullding; R. R. 
Horner, Washington, D. C.; J. E. Johnson, Washington, 
D. C.; 'W. R. Valentine, Bordentown, N. J.; T. C. Wil: 
liams, Bordentown, N. J.; John Urquhart, Bordentown, 

. J.; Channing Alien, Camden, N. J.; D. M. Stewart, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Howard F. Stoots, Newark, N. J.; 
V. H. Daniel, Bordentown, N. J.; D. P. Jones Trenton, 
N. J.;_B. H. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. P. Greene, 
Camp Dix, N. J.; J. Cc. Smi h, Princeton, N. J.; Geo, 
W. Pierce, Bridgeton, N. J.; C. D. Kenny, Trenton, 
N. J.; W. Smith, Jersey City, N. J.; R. MeCraw, Jersey 
City, N. J.; D.'S. Stackhouse, Haddonfield, N.’ J.; H. 
Lane, Bordentown, N. J.; C. Wilson, Bordentown, N. J.; 
George Young, 1385 West One hundred and thirty-fifth 
Street, New York; Herman 8. Whaley, 334 West Fifty- 
third Street, New York; Eunice Brown; Anita Louise 
Sands, 202 West One hundred and forty-third Street, 
N. Y.; Marguerite White, 2405 Seventh Avenue; Har- 
court A. Tynes, 188 West One hundred and thirty-first 
Street; Charles Alec Penney, 2228 Seventh Avenue; 
M. Walter French, 19 West One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Street ; Eliza Moten Hyder, 206 West One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Street; Prank M. Hyde; Chas. Hat- 
field Dickerson, 3600 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I). 


Offered by Charles H. Dickerson, of Chicago, IU. : } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 18, 1918. | 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the National Equal Rights 
League heartily indorse the action of the colored citizens of Ohio, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, and New York, ctc., 
in presenting to the United States Congress a memorial asking Gov- 
ernment aid in gathering, compiling, a reparing for publication as 
a public document a memorial history of the colored race in Amrvrica, 
narrating its loyalty and seryice to the Republic, as an act of appre- 
ciation by the American people of their fidelity, devotion, and supreme 
sacrifices on every battle field of every war in which the United States 
has been engaged. 

And further, explanatory of the above, desires to say :) 

he colored race has not available the necessary means to systemati- 
eally and ea oe gather and publish the facts concerning their 
achievements in the United States as a world group and place them 
before the American people. 

That each member of the race feels keenly the handicap suffered 
thereby, and believes were a full, just, and widespread ing of 
these facts, narrating the part the race has borne toward building up 
America on land and sea, 


laced before the world, it would serve 
effectually to 


Pp 
gs a feeling against the colored race and be 
= on elp to it in its battle for a man’s chance in the struggle 
or existence. 


Approved by the executive committee of the National Equal Rights 
League in session Wednesday, December 18, 1918, at Washington, ID. C. 
Attest: James L. NEILL, Secretary. 

I also desire to print in the Recorp the following two news- 
paper articles which indicate the great number of negro soldiers 














who fought on the side of the allies in the recent war and the 
valorous conduct of many of these soldiers under fire. They are 
as follows: 

SHOULD THEIR CASE IN EQUITY BE LAID BEFORE THE PEACE CONFERENCE? 
oe the conservative Southwestern Christian Advocate of December 
26, 1918: 

“The negroes furnished more than 2,000,000 soldiers on the side of 
the allies,. There were nearly 400,000 of our own boys under the Stars 
and Stripes. France had 800,000 colored troops and Great Britain had 
1,161,800 colored troops. Does anyone doubt the significance of this 
force in the victory of the allies? Is there a man anywhere in the world 
that would deny to the race that these men represent, since they 
fought for the freedom of the world, their own freedom in everything 
that relates to full citizenship?” 


WHEN 124 WERE DECORATED—BOSTON POST SAYS IT WAS AN IMPRESSIVE 
SIGHT IN PARIS, AND SUCH HEROISM SHOULD OBTAIN FOR COLORED MAN 
MORE CONSIDERATION IN THE SOUTH, 


[From the Boston Post, Jan. 9, 1919.) 


That must have been an se sight in Paris the other day when 
124 colored soldiers of the United States Army were decorated with 
medals and war crosses “ for extraordinary heroism under fire.” 

There is no color line in the bravery of our fine troops, nor any sec- 
tional limits, either. It is stated that these gallant fellows hailed from 
as many and widely separated States as Massachusetts and Tennessee, 
Ohio and South Carolina. They were all a proud part of the fighting 
force of America and they gave their country good reason for pride in 
them, 

Let us hope that the fine share of the American negro in this war will 
obtain for him more consideration in regions where he does not always 
get his just deserts. 


New Angle on Cotton Contracts. 
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HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, March 1, 1919. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
article: 

[from the Memphis Commercial Appeal.] 
NEW ANGLE ON COTTON CONTRACTS, 


Mr. J. T. Gooch, of Greenville, Miss., presents a phase of future 
contracts In cotton that has been little touched upon heretofore in its 
consequences, 

Our people, whenever cotton is down, have a disposition to run to 
Congress. Then a Congressman or Senator attempts to put some notion 
into . legislative act, This act or rule may be far away from the 
trouble, 

If the law of supply and demand causes cotton to advance, then the 
Congressman points to his act as a factor in the advance, If cotton 
continues to drop another act is suggested. 

The price of cotton can not be controlled in Congress, 
in contracts can be regulated. The price of cotton can be fairly regu- 
lated by the producers themselves, if they determine upon a safe or 
sane policy, or both, and combine growing cotton with other agricul- 
tural industries. 

fut as to future contracts, Mr. Gooch shows that several hundred 
varieties of cotton can be tendered on a contract, 

If x call is made for delivery of cotton in New York the cotton de- 
livered would be such that is not merchantable. No man could afford 
to take over a lot of cotton having an infinite variety of grades. Under 
the system of tendering now in vogue in New York and New Orleans 
no man would dare to demand 500 bales. He would get cotton of so 
many intermixtures that he could not hope to close out the lot to a 
spinner or any other consumer, 

Mr. Gooch's letter is so interesting that we print it for the benefit 
of producers, sellers, and exchanges: 

“Anent the resolutions passed yesterday in the chamber of commerce, 
setting forth the abuse of contract and future trading on the New York 
and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, it seems that the ‘open season ’ 
has arrived for southern commercial bodies to meet and pass resolutions 
to decrease acreage to cotton and to execrate the members of the two 
eeenges above mentioned in general and Wall Street operators in par 
ticular. 

“This has been done with a consistent regularity for the last 25 
éars until the time has fastened upon us as a tradition. 
fork and New Orleans Cotton Exchange members and the Wall Street 
operators look forward to the occasion with much the same interest 
that the small boy looks forward to ‘fishing time.’ Should this ‘ open 
season’ close without the South sending forth to Congress these annua! 
‘resoluting and execrating’ petitions, Congress would be very much 
surprised and the Wall Street operators would suffer a confusion com- 
parable only to ‘ shell shock.’ 

“That the abuse of contract and future trading on the New York 
and the New Orleans Cotton Exchanges does exist is notoriously obvi 
ous, but we of the South, whose interests are so typically at stake, in 
our just and righteous indignation are execrating a set of gamblers 
whose interest in cotton values are thoroughly impersonal. We inject 
sectionalism into our arguments and into our resolutions. We accuse 
them of selling cotton that does not exist, to people who need it not, in 
blocks sufficiently large to break the various exchange markets. We 
accuse them of making ‘ wash sales’ in large blocks in order to estab- 
lish quotations and disseminate false ideas of value. This is done, 


But abuses 


openly and admittedly done, but we accuse them of doing these things 
- if they had secretly done them against us, because we are of the 


uth. 


The New. 
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“ Divested of all cant, we are appealing to a set of gamblers, whose 
trade is legitimatized by long custom, not to win and accusing them of 
doing this when it is done because we are of the South and they 

strafe’ us. The truth is they love us. The members of the New York 

and New Orleans Cotton Bychaneee and the Wall Street operators do 
not care whether cotton sells for 4 cents or 40 cents a pound. What 
they most desire is for the market to fluctuate, to go up 20 points to- 
day, 30 points to-morrow, and then break 40 or 50 points the next 
day. They love us because we are their asset, their stock In trade. If 
you are a merchant, do you hate your store? If you are a planter, do 
you hate your plantation? If you owned a gold mine, would you hate 
t? No; because it is from these things that you get your profits, your 
dividends. : . 

“Applying the simile, the New York and New Ofleans exchange mem- 
bers and the Wsll Street operators do not want to any calamity 
befall us of the Suuth, because we are their asset, their stock in trade, 
their gold mine. As long as we survive they shall not perish 

“And it is not because we are of the South that they hold this feeling 
toward us. They are running a big game, and they invite the whole 
world to sit in. They do not care from where you come—Greenyille, 
Savannah, Denver, Seattle, and, further, you can hail from Patagonia, 
the Valley of the Nile, or the Fiji Islands. They do not care who you 
are nor what were your antecedents, Their one and only concern is that 
you sit in the game and be able to put up margins in a grand way. W: 
of the South do sit in on a grand scale; men, women, and children buy 
futures. We of the South are the favored zone, because we are nearly 
all customers and have been customers from ‘the time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ 

“If we consistently buy cotton, some one must of a necessity sell it 


ace 


to us, and for them to make money out of this transaction they must 
just as necessarily put the market down. In order to be able to 
manipulate the market they must have an advantage that we have 


likely overlooked ; and this advantage that they seem to have over u 


must be something stronger than hate and more potent than 
tionalism, 

“Probably this advantage that they have over us in the big game 
is their ‘contract.’ Do you know what their contract really is when 
it is analyzed’? Let us look it over. 

“There are 13 different and distinct standard grades that can be 
tendered on contracts. There are 8 different and distinct colors and 
tinges of each grade; there are 5 different and distinct lengths of 


staple commonly tendered. So multiplying the 13 different grades by 
the 8 different colors, and this result by the 5 common lengths of 
staples, gives you 505 different and distinct classes of cotton that you 
ean tender on contracts. Should you buy 500 bales of March 
tracts—and at present March contracts are practically the same as spot 
cotton—the seller could tender to you the 500 bales, and each bale 
would be a different class staple from any other bale in the 500-bale 
lot tendered. Such a lot of cotton as this no mill could spin and would 
not buy, no shipper would dare buy it, no cotton factor would solicit 
such a consignment of cotton, and should he receive it unwillingly it 
would take him more than one week to class it out and more than 
probably five years to sell it all The only person who would buy it 
would be a speculator, who would only buy it at a price that he 
sidered far below its value, and with the knowledge that he would have 
to sell it for less than it was worth to some other speculator, who in 
turn would have to follow the same process through an endless chain 


con 


of trading, et cetera. At this writing there is a stock of cotton In New 
York of 91,500 bales, a very large per cent of which is low grade, off 
color, and blue tinged cotton, The larger per cent of this stock of cot 
ton is owned by speculators, and especially so of the lower grades and 
off colors. These speculators, on account of their large wealth, ars 


dignified by the cognomen of operators. 
“Should a person buy 100 bales of contracts and demand delivery, 


these operators could so mix up the grades and staples of the 100 | 

tendered, that the contract, merely on account of this mixture of grade 
and staple, would become nearly valueless from the consum ' 

point. This stock of low-grade cotton is carried in the New York stock 
from year to year and is used as a sledge hammer on the market to 
intimidate purchasers of cotton. Low ordinary, ordinary, good ordi- 
nary, strict good ordinary, and low middling, thes eing the lower 
grades that are tenderable on contracts, have value when classed into 
lots and tendered separately. Being allowed to tender any part of all 
grades and staples on a contract, depreciates the value of the con 
tract to a very large extent, indeed, and gives to the owner of a large 
and assorted stock of low-grade cottons an advantage in the market 
that few realize If this statement is controverted, try to get some 
member of the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges to ex 
lain to you just why it is that March cotton closed at 22.60 cents In 
New York Wednesday, while on the same day middling cotton in the 
same market was quoted at 26.07 cents Let them explain just why 
middling cotton is quoted over 5 cents above March contracts, the 


while March contracts are practically the same as spot cotton, and re- 
membering that contract quotations are based on middling grade 

‘The Germans are not the only people who carry on a propaganda. 
As soon as any legislation is contemplated the New York and the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange members get very active, showing the southern 
planter and farmer just where they act as a beneficent stimulus to cot 
ton values. They show to the cotton shippers that these exchanges are 


a necessity to a conservative course of his business. But again let us 
look. 
“They tender the use of thelr exchange to the cotton planter and 


farmer as the most likely place where he can unload the very low grades 
out of his crop, claiming the demand for this grade of cotton so fickle 
that it has to be wooed and pursued so delicately that even the exchar 


at times can not quite master the situation, and in that ev t these « 
spised low grades of cotton can find lodgment in their exchange rh 
particular brands of despised grades constitute less than 20 per « t of 
the total crop. In their solicitude concerning the produ 
they omit to state that this 20 per cent of the despised low grades that 
find lodgment with them is carried in stock with the benign purp ‘ 
so assorting their contracts and making of them a general mixiu to 
depreciate the contract over 5 cents per pound on the SO per cent of { 
ton which this trusting and ever hopeful farmer and planter h ld 
or has for sale. 

“The location of the abuse and its remedy is not at all confusing 
The mysticism with which it hag been clothed is propaganda pure and 


Amend the contract of the New York and New Orleans Ce yn 


Exchanges or abate them. These exchanges sheuld be, and can be, made 
using their present contract they 


useful instrumentalities of commerce ; 

are nefarious gambling institutions. If they are to serve either the 
cotton grower or the cotton spinner, their contri cts must be hear i 
as to require the tendering on one contract of 100 bales, cotton of one 


simple. 
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grade and atopic, though the grade and staple need not be specified in 
the contract. One hundred bales of cotton of any grade and staple can 
be used in commerce. One hundred bales of cotton of 100 different 
grades and staples can not be used except for gambling purposes. If 
100 bales of even-running grade and sta Ne would necessitate a volume 
of business too large for one contract, change the unit of measure and 
make the contract for 50 bales instead of 100; if this would be too 
cumbersome make the unit 25 bales. To the cotton trade, regardless of 
how small the dealer, 100 bales of cotton in evenly classed lots is a small 
transaction, 

“In wheat, corn, oats, provisions and all commodities traded in on 
exchanges there is a great difference from cotton. There is not in its 
entirety over three or four grades of wheat, corn, oats, etc., while in 
cotton there are over 6500, The abuse of grain exchange trading to 
which cotton is subjected can not exist, hence there is no comparison, 

“ Let us petition Congress, not as southerners, nor confine our petition 
to southern Congressmen, but rather let us go to Congress with a well- 
defined corrective and submit it te them, stripped of cant and execra- 
tions, and ask them to allow us to submit it to them on its merits, Give 
them to understand that if our logic is bad, if our conclusions false, we 
ask nothing. But if our measure is a corrective we ask for legislation 
as a national economic measure and not a southern one. 

“J, T, Goocn,” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HENRY B. STEAGALL. 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 1, 1919. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr, Speaker, I wish to place before the 
House a copy of resolutions recently adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Alabama relative to the Govern- 
ment ownership of railreads, telephone, and telegraph lines. 
‘The resolutions are as follows, to wit: 


IHiouse joint resolution, 


Whereas Government ownership of railroads and other public utilities 
is contrary to the traditions and principles of our Government and 
people; and 

Whereas experience has shown that the Government can not operate 
such public utilities as economically or as efficiently as private cor- 
yorations; and 

whereas we belleve that the interest of the people will be better sub- 
served by a restoration of the railroads and other pubiic utilities 
to their private owners: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Alabama 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States take 
prompt action looking to an immediate return of the railroads and 
other public utilities now operated by the Government to their owners, 
reserving such Government control thereof as may be necessary, 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution, certified by the 
secretary of static, be sent to each, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives in Congress, and 
to each Senator and Member of the House of Representatives in Con 
gress from the State of Alabama. 

Adopted by the house and senate January 31, 1919. 


The action of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Alabama is of peculiar interest. No State in the Union has 
experienced a greater agitation of the railroad question than 
has Alabama, and no State has encountered greater disappoint- 
ment in the effort to do away with the evils and abuses of 
private ownership. After several years of discussion and con- 
sideration of the question the people of Alabama attempted to 
secure certain reductions in freight and passenger rates in that 
State and to accomplish the correction of abuses on the part of 
the railroad officials in granting passes and other favors and 
trying to dominate and even corrupt the politics of the State. 
After fighting out the issues repeatedly the people succeeded in 
securing the enactment of legislation to bring the relief desired, 
but the railroads enjoined the State and inaugurated a pro- 
longed contest in the courts, which resulted in a compromise, 
thus thwarting the will of the people of Alabama. It would 
seem if any State in the Union could be found to oppose a re- 
turn te private Ownership, with all the abuses and evils which 
we have never succeeded in eliminating, Alabama would be one. 
Yet we find both houses of the legislature of that State urging a 
return to private ownership. There can be no explanation for 
this except that they regard the new régime as worse than the 
former, and I think that the expression of the people of Ala- 
bama through their senators and representatives may be fairly 
regarded as typical of the sentiment throughout the country. 

Of course, we were all willing to have the Government op- 
erate the railroads during the period of the war and as long 
after the cessation of hostilities as necessary to wind up 
affairs in connection with the conduct of the war. When we 
were in the death struggle with Germany and our boys crossing 
the ocean in millions, and dying by the thousands upon the 
fields of France, every patriotic Member of Congress was ready 
to go the limit to organize the resources of our country in order 
to support and sustain our forces at the front. The people of 
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the country fully approved of our action, but it was distinctly 
understood that Government operation was to be only temporary 
and would terminate when the military necessity ceased. I 
contend that we are bound in good faith to make good our as- 
surances and that the Government should return the roads in 
accordance with the understanding upon which they were taken 
over, 

We can not in good faith and consistency take advantage of 
the power that was intrusted to the Government thus tempo- 
rarily to fasten public ownership as a permanent policy nor 
even to continue experiments. We should do just what we said 
we would do, and that was to use the roads to win the war and 
then return them to their owners. When this is done the advo- 
cates and opponents of public ownership will have a fair oppor- 
tunity to fight out the contest on that proposition. 

When it was proposed to take over the roads it was insisted 
that among other advantages to be gained the Government 
would be able to effect a saving by consolidating management 
and other economies, But what are the facts? Notwithstanding 
a burden of approximately $600,000,000 has been added in six 
months, from July to December, in freight and passenger 
charges through the raise in rates, the Government has sustained 
a loss of approximately $200,000,000. So it will be seen that 
instead of effecting a saving there has been, directly or indi- 
rectly, a loss of over three-quarters of a billion dollars; and that, 
too, at a time when the vast increase of business afforded un- 
paralleled opportunity to make a profit. Of course, it will be 
said that economies will yet be accomplished, but I have no 
faith in the suggestion. We all know how difficult, if not im- 
possible, it is to abolish or reduce any salary or expense when 
once fastened upon the Public Treasury. 

When we took over the roads we appropriated $500,000,000 to 
be used as a revolving fund, and now we are called upon to 
appropriate three-quarters of a billion more, and the advocnies 
of the measure are unwilling to agree upon a time when it shall 
end except the period of 21 months after the signing of the peace 
treaty, as fixed in the original act. I am willing to vote for an 
appropriation to cover all expenditures that have been made 
and all obligations incurred. This is the proposition embodied 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Raynurn] to limit the present appropriation to $881,000,000, 
This fund would be sufficient to discharge all obligations 
and maintain a working capital of $247,000,000 in the hands 
of the administration, which was the amount heretofore used, 
and which it is desired to maintain. Without the adoption of 
this amendment I am unwilling to support the bill, I am 
opposed, in the present condition of the Treasury, to appro- 
priating $369,000,000 for loans to be made to the railroad com- 
panies, and especially without fixing a time when the Govern- 
ment ts to be relieved of its burdens in this connection. I want 
to see the activities of the Government simplified and reduced 
rather than multiplied and enlarged, I view with great alarm 
a proposition to increase in such sweeping fashion the centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government and to fasten perma- 
nently upon its pay rolls the vast army in the service of the 
railrouds. I am opposed to the effort to temporize with this 
question or evade responsibility, and for these reasons I can not 
vote for this bill. 


The Political Refugee. . 


SPEECH 


NON. MEYER LONDON, 


Or NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, January 22, 1919, 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
bee under consideration the bill H, R, 14746, the Indian appropriation 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in a proposed amendment to 
the immigration law, which I intend to discuss when it will be 
taken up for consideration by the House, there is one par- 
ticularly obnoxious feature to which I desire to call your 
attention. 

The proposed amendment does away with all exemptions in 
favor of political offenders. 

There is no excuse for such a radical departure from an 
American tradition which is as old as the country itself, 

It will neither be new nor original to say that this Republic 
had its birth in rebellion against an oppressive form of govern« 














ae ee 


The great majority of the men who have built up this 


ment. 
country were men who had fled from some form of oppression, 
They were rebels, bringing with them a love of liberty. 

Every revolution in kurope brought hosts of political refugees 


to this country. With his hatred of oppression being fresh, the 
neweomer helped to keep alive the ideals of liberty in this 
Republic and helped furnish that vigilance which is the eternal 
price of liberty. 

This is the worst possible time to shut the doors of America 
to the political refugee. We may expect many a political of- 
fender in European countries within the next few years. Quiet 
and contentment can not be established by a flat of the peace 
conference. There are too many new forces at work, Eco- 
nomic, social, and national values will be undergoing a revision 
and revaluation. There will be new governments galore, and 
each government will during its brief hour of authority contend 
that it is the very best government in the world and that its 
opponents are enemies of society. It will be a hard time for the 
minorities, 

The Committee on Immigration argues that it owes a duty to 
the country to protect it against the influx of Boishevist ideas 
and Bolshevik propagandists. I need not dwell on the futility 
of legislating against the spread of anidea. If there is anything 
sound about an idea, if it can in any way be adapted to the 
needs of the people, if it can hold out any hope for the future, It 
can not be shut out by any artificial rule. You can not bar anu 
idea by restrictive immigration laws. 

The specter of Bolshevism has frightened the committee out 
of all sound thinking. Of course, no real effort is made by any- 
body to understand either the meaning of the word Bolshevism 
or the significance of the movement which it is supposed to rep- 
resent, 

Reactionaries of all degrees of darkness have been branding 
every new thought as Bolshevism. What is this Bolshevism 
that drives so many people mad with fear? 

At a convention of the Social Democratic Party held in 1903 
there developed a factional struggle as to methods and policies. 
The group which happened to be in the majority came to be 
known as the Bolsheviki, which means “ those in the majority.” 
Were we to coin an English equivalent for that word we would 
use the word “ majoritists.”’ 

It fell to the lot of the Bolsheviki to take up the reins of 
government of a country wrecked by a disastrous war and in 
the agony of a revolution which followed the overthrow of an 
absolute monarchy. When they took possession of the Gov- 
ernment, Russia was neither in a position to carry on the war 
nor to secure peace. 

The contest between church and state, the fight against the 
clements that were seeking to restore the monarchy, the bitter 
class struggle between the large landowners and the peasantry 
who wanted more land, the superabundance of theorists, the 
attempt to build on the ruins of an autocracy the most advanced 
form of political and industrial democracy, the disastrous 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, the blockade which ts still carried on by 
the allles and which prevents any hope of rehabilitating her 
industries, the presence of foreign armies on her soil——all these 
things would have broken down the best organized form of 
government, 

Like the word “ bolsheviem,” its methods aré peculiarly 
Russian. It is impossible to apply the methods used in the 
desperate moments of a revolution in a country ruled for a 
thousand years by an absolute monarchy to a country with 
nearly 800 years of development of political institutions. 

And then it is so hard to get at the facts. It will take dec- 
ades before the world will know the real part played by men 
or parties in the present world crisis, Several of the very best 
periodicals in America, such as the Dial, the Nation, the New 
Republic, and such Socialist publications as have not been 
crushed, have been trying to present an historical analysis of 
the soviet form of government. The Nation has recently pub- 
lished the constitution of the Soviet government, a number of 
decrees and laws, including a comprehensive marriage and 
divorce law, as well as a series of documents which shed a 
great deal of light on recent events in Russia, The average man 
is impressed, though, by screaming headlines, by reports of the 
grotesque and the unimaginable 

This wnreasoning dread of Boishevism only shows the utter 
incapacity of our present siatesmen to solve American problems 
in an American way. 

The CHA IRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
| Mr. LONDON. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. CARTHR of Oklahoma. I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. LONDON, In connection with this, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to point out the necessity of repealing without delay the laws 
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which were enacted under the hysteria of wat 
the freedom of the press and destroy 

No country can live when men 
You can not obtain the truth 
repudinte the doctrine that 
or that the minority is 
proclaimed by a noisy fool before one 
ig a representative government to li 
to express his views on all subject ffecting { wel fare 
country? How can there be an exch: of thought, 
thought be shaped or expressed unt ine re 
utternnee to their opinions? And 
ear to the ground and try to 
majority will think, or what a majority wi y, there will 
never be any thought worth while. 

The world has been moved forward by tro minorith 
The most men love comfort more than they love lib ey 
love to be thought well of by their neighbors And one of t! 
best ways of being thought well of by your ne 
agree with your neighbor. The very words “ like 
like” Hlustrate that. One dislikes another because he | 
because he is different. A free country ¢: without a 
free press. In some of the sections the country those who 
happen to be temporarily in authority are now committing all 
sorts of outrages against the law in the name of the law In the 
name of the law people are prohibited from speaking, and in the 
name of the law people are prohibited from assembling, ju 
because they might say something that will not be popular. 
Well, if it is not popular to-day it may become the ruling thing 
25 years hence, 

Men should be given the opportunity to speak thoughts. 
I hope this Congress will repeal before this at an 
end the laws which curb the freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech, Let us forget the hatred and the bitterness of the 
war. Let us begin and build anew; not only build the rest of 
the world, but build a better America. If Amertea is to be 
good, it must always try to be better. We can only build well 
upon the foundations of freedom of the press, freedom of 
thought, and freedom of speech, and upon r¢ pect for the rights 
of the minority, 
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Tucsday, January 14, 1919, 


Mr. HICKS The appeal 

IN FLANDE! win 
In Flanders flelds the popp! 
Between the et ‘ rov 
That mark our plac t 1 in ft ky 
The larks still bravely singin 
Secaree heard amid the gus be 
We are the dead Short das 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sum ~ 
Loved and were loved nd now we lle 
In Manders fields 
Take up our quarrel with th 
To you, from failing hands, we | ow 
The torch Ke yours to hold il high 
if ye break faith with us who die, 
We ehall ne sleep, the h poppk blow 
In Mlanders fields, 

Lieut. Col. John Met 
On this winter’s day, when the implements of \ 
already rusting upon battle fields but yesterd t] 


savage carnage, we give our heartfelt than! for tl ! 

of peace-—blessings achieved in la: men e by tl ; 

courage and the superb bravery of our own | } 

flinching spirit of devotion and ce ination of ¢ ' 

home. With the glorious triumph that has co ‘ nh 

arms on land ahd sea I 

the men in khaki and the men in blue, to 

to admiral, from private to general, those ho on 1 
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Mr. Speaker, in the time allotted me to-day I desire to relate 
some of the things I saw on the “ firing line” last summer dur- 
ing a trip I made overseas as a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. As my narrative is entirely too voluminous for 
oral presentation, I will ask the House for the privilege of ex- 
tending my remarks. 

Our official party consisted of Congressmen Papcetrt, R1oRDAN, 
HENSLEY, CONNELLY of Kansas, Oxrtver of Alabama, VENABLE, 
Witson of Texas, Burren, BrownrnG, Farr, Mupp, PETERS, 
and myself. Leaving Washington July 13, the next morning 
we boarded the U. 8S. S. Arkansas, lying off Old Point Com- 
fort. This dreadnaught, Capt. Bullard commanding, had been 
detailed to join the allied fleet stationed in the North Sea, 
Krom the time we weighed anchor until our ship passed the 
Jast net in the harbor of Scapa Flow, 11 days later, the vigi- 
lance of the officers and crew was not for a moment relaxed. 
‘To provide additional protection against submarine attack, the 
ship’s head was altered every two hours, the course followed 
being a prescribed zigzag, alternating right and left, and paral- 
leling the base course at regular intervals. In readiness for 
attack, two of the big turret rifles and four of the secondary 
battery were manned night and day, the crews at station beside 
the guns and down in the ammunition chambers. Although no 
submarines were sighted, several shots were fired at suspicious 
objects, as the captain took no chance, believing that the best 
policy was to fire first and inquire afterwards, 

The day before reaching our anchorage three British ships 
met and convoyed us to Scapa Flow, the great British base in 
the Orkney Islands. Here we were received by Capt. Guy 
Gaunt, of the Royal Navy, detailed by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to act as our official escort. In the days which fol- 
lowed, his courtesy, consideration and thoughtfulness endeared 
him to every member of our party. During our stay in Great 
Britain and Lreland we were the guests of the British Govern- 
ment, receiving many generous and distinguished courtesies, and 
being afforded every opportunity of securing complete informa- 
tion on war activities, 

Our first inspection was the mine-laying plant of our own 
Navy, at Inverness, Scotland. This important work was under 
the supervision of Admiral Strauss, who had in his command 
here and at Invergordon, another station, several thousand 
highly skilled men engaged in fitting up and adjusting the 
mines and planting them in the great barrage being laid across 
the North Sea. This project, conceived by American daring, 
called for the sowing of some 70,000 mines in a vast belt 24 miles 
in width and 234 miles in length, extending from Scotland to 
Norway. Owing to the great depths between the coasts, in 
some places 800 feet, a specially designed mine had to be used. 
Ten vessels were employed in this dangerous work, each fitted 
with appliances and machinery enabling them to plant mines 
at the rate of one every 12 seconds. Although this barrage, 
constructed largely by our own Navy, with the British Navy 
acting in hearty cooperation, was completed only a short time 
before the signing of the armistice, yet it is estimated that at 
least 10 German submarines were caught in it. 

Nineteen miles from Inverness is Strathpeffer, noted for its 
medicinal springs. Here a completely equipped naval hospital 
had been established for the care of our sick and wounded. 
At Leith, near Edinburgh, was another great naval hospital 
fully manned and provided with all necessary appliances, 
‘These two hospitals had a capacity of about 1,200 beds. In 
many places near Edinburgh we saw barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and trenches, constructed at the outbreak of the war for 
the defense of the city in case the Germans effected a landing, 
but happily these trenches were never needed, for the British 
at all times held the supremacy of the sea. Near Leith we 
inspected a British Navy ambulance train equipped with 
kitchens, dispensaries, and every convenience for the comfort 
and treatment of sick and wounded sailors. To avoid the dis- 
comfort of moving men from one bed to another, cots with 
springs and mattresses had been devised, which could be car- 
ried by stretcher bearers. The wounded men were placed on 
these cots, carried on board the train, and then removed to the 
permanent hospital without change. The cots were so con- 
structed that in the daytime, if need be, they could be converted 
into lounges. 

The cordial cooperation between the American and British 
Navies, so pronounced everywhere, was especially manifested 
in our hospitals, where the sick and wounded of the British 
Navy were cared for with the generous consideration shown our 
own boys, and the British hospitals reciprocated by extending 
the same courtesy to the boys of the American Navy. 

At Edinburgh we were accorded a réview of the British Grand 
Fleet, anchored in battle array in the historic Firth of Forth. 
Five American dreadnaughts—New York, Teras, Delaware, 
Wyoning, and Florida—under the command of Admiral Rod- 
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man, a fighting commander, formed a division of this mighty 
armada. It is a pleasure to record the many tributes of praise 
bestowed by Admiral Beatty and his officers upon our squadron. 
Again the splendid spirit of cooperation between the two navies 
was fittingly expressed by Admiral Rodman, “ that it was not 
two services of two countries, but one service of two countries.” 

These double lines of gray ships, with steam up and crews at 
guns, were ready to do battle on the instant word came for 
action, Never before had the world seen such a stupendous 
concentration of sea power, never before had the world wit- 
nessed such an ignominious surrender as followed in a few 
short weeks, when a great enemy fleet, the second most power- 
ful navy on the seas, struck its flag without firing a shot. That 
victory, although silent, was complete and absolute, demonstrat- 
ing the unquestioned importance of naval strength by the re- 
sults achieved throughout the period of hostilities and by the 
events leading up to the culmination of its supreme power. 

In London we were received by Admiral Sims and his staff, 
who extended every courtesy and offered us a detailed review 
of the work of his department and the requirements of the 
service, We can not laud too highly the admiral and the officers 
and men under his command for the efficient and comprehensive 
manner in which they carried forward the overseas operations 
of the Navy. We were entertained by Admiral Sims at the 
American Officers’. Club in Chesterfield Gardens, Upon the 
entry of America into the conflict, Lord Leconfield placed at the 
disposal of the officers of the American Army and Navy his 
magnificent house Mayfair, superbly furnished and equipped. 
With no dues, fees, or obligations of any description, with the 
only requisite for membership the uniform of an American 
officer, this club attests the hospitality of our British allies and 
the generosity of its sponsor. 

The admiral showed us the following interesting extracts from 
a captured German Army intelligence report referring to Ameri- 
can troops: 

The Second American Division may be classified as a very good divi 
sion, perhaps even as assault troops, ‘The various attacks of both 
regiments on Belleaw Woods were carried out with dash and reckless 
ness. The moral effect of our firearms did not materially check the 
advance of the infantry. The nerves of the Americans are still un 
enthe individual soldiers are very good. They are healthy, vigorous. 
and physically well developed, who at present lack only necessary train- 
ing in order to make them redoubtable opponents. The troops are fresh 
and full of straightforward confidence. x remark of one of the privon- 
ers (a marine) is indicative of their spirit: ‘‘ We kill or get killed.” 

I regret time does not permit me to speak in detail of the 
cordial receptions tendered us by the King and Queen and the 
officials of the Government in Scotland, England and Ireland. 
Wherever we went we found only praise for all that America was 
doing, and the strongest desire for cooperation in the prosecution 
of the war. 

Ambassador Page, although at that time a sick man, was at his 
desk, as he had been through all the trying days of four years of 
war. Little did we realize then that he was so soon to receive 
the call to a higher post, and when the news came of his death 
it was a shock to everyone who knew and appreciated his sterling 
character. In the passing of Walter Hines Page the Nation lost 
a distinguished diplomat, his associates a brilliant leader, his 
companions a generous friend. 

We visited the British naval base at Dover, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Keyes. From Dover operations were conducted 
against the German submarine activities in the North Sea, and 
it was from here that the daring attack was made last spring 
against the German bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

Near Dover was the Capel air station, from which aircraft 
were sent to guard the troopships crossing the channel, and we 
had the pleasure of making a flight in one of their large Blimp 
machines, Harwich was another important naval base, both for 
destroyers and aircraft, and here we had an interesting experi- 
ence. As we were at lunch on the flagship, a carrier pigeon 
brought word that a British aviator had gone down in the channel 
and had been picked up by a Dutch vessel. Immediately a de- 
stroyer was ordered to the rescue. In the meantime we were 
taken up in one of the large seaplanes, from which we followed 
the course of the ship as it went out of the harbor in search of 
the daring pilot. 

At Queenstown, Ireland, our Navy operated both a destroyer 
and an aviation base. This important station was under the 
command of Admiral Bayley of the British Navy, and the opera- 
tions conducted from this point by the British and American 
forces, covering a wide area, were most comprehensive in scope. 
One night our committee attended an entertainment as guests 
of the enlisted personnel, where the entire program was ar- 
ranged and produced by our bluejackets. The real merit of the 
performance attested the high character of the men in the naval 
service, 
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Just back of Queenstown, in a quiet valley, surrounded by the 
cultivated fields of the Irish farmers, is the little cemetery 
where sleep the victims of the Lusitania tragedy. With bowed 
heads we looked upon their graves and with sorrowing hearts 
read the inscriptions which told of thelr untimely deaths—deaths 
which struck at the conscience of humanity; deaths which 
aroused a Nation and carried it forward with a unity of pur- 
pose to render it impossible for crimes such as these ever again 
to mar the pages of history. Such deaths were not in vain. One 
inscription teld of a mother and twe children who lost their lives 
on that fatal day. On another stone was this pathetic legend : 

Alfred Scott Witherbee, jr, 
Born June 27, 1911, 
Died May 7, 1915. 

A victim of the Lusitania, 
Foully murdered by Germany. 

Several times while in London we visited the famous Eagle 
Hut, just off the Strand. This canteen, under the care of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, was self-supporting. It was 
equipped with 279 beds, the charge for which, with clean sheets 
and pillows for each occupant, was 18 cents per night. In the 
restaurant, during July last, a daily average of 2,700 meals 
were served, the charge for a table d’héte dinner, consisting, for 
exumple, of American hash or liver and baeon, potatoes, cab- 
bage, and pie or pudding, was 16 cents. Meals & la carte were 
in proportion; bread and butter was 2 cents, potatoes 3 cents, 
coffee 8 eents. <A real soda-water fountain probably was the 
most popular piece of furniture in the building, where ice-cream 
soda could be bought for 6 cents. Reading, billiards, lounging, 
and bath rooms were also attractions much enjoyed and ap- 
preciated by the boys. Over the fireplace in the main room this 
motto, composed by one of the men, was displayed: 

America has kept her word 
And been to freedom true. 

The answer all the workd has heard 
Because of such as you, 

Before leaving London we had conferenees whith Sir Erie 
Geddes, of the Admiralty, and also with Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, discussing with these two leaders of thought and action 
various phases of the war. It is needless to say that these 
gentlemen, each eminent in his line of service, impressed us as 
being men fully capable of handling the many preblems con- 
fronting them. Mr. Geddes was loud in his praise of our Navy, 
saying: “The dauntiess determination which the United States 
has displayed in creating a huge, trained body of seamen out of 
landsmen is one of the mest striking accomplishments of the 
war. Had it not been effectively done, one would have thought 
it impossible, but words fail me to express our admiration of 
this feat undertaken and accomplished by your Navy De- 
partment.” 

Mr. Lleyd George was also very emphatic in his appreciation 
of our efforts, telling us that “ the allies have been cheered by 
the splendid fighting of the Americans.” A few days after our 
call he paid im Parliament this tribute to the American 
soldiers: 

It is not merely that they fought with ceurage—everyone expected 
that of the American Army——but they have fought with a trained skill 
that no one ever expected or had a right to expect. The men are 
brave, but the officers, who, after all, are not trained officers im the 
ordinary sense ef the term, have shown skili and knowledge and man 
agement of their men under og conditions which you could hardly 
aspect from men who have not had a good deal of the experience 
" That is one of the most remarkable facts in the fighting of the 
American Army. 

It was a keen personal pleasure for me to renew the friend- 
ships ef the previous year with Mr. Beal and Mr. Littlefield, of 
our embassy, whose great courtesy our party so fully appre- 
ciated. I was again the recipient of much kindness extended 
by Mr. Ian Malcom, M. P., whose work with Mr. Balfour and 
in eonneetion with the British Red Cross is of distinguished 
merit, 

London last summer was the same London as on my visit in 
the fall of 1917—the darkened thoroughfares, the restrictions 
regarding open blinds at night, the same crowded streets 
thronged with soldiers, the dearth of automobiles, and scarcity 
of food. In fact, food was less plentiful at the hotels last 
Summer than the year before, and I venture to say it was the 
Same elsewhere, No sugar served at all, the only sweetening 
being sirup; which while making an indifferent oatmeal, renders 
coffee anything but coffee. Bread and meat could be obtained 
only on ration tickets, and then simply in small quantities. 
Butter and cream were never seen, and, of course, pastry and 
other delicaeies existed only in the memory of other days. 

In this connection let me tell the story of a man who went into 
a restaurant in which an American negro was employed as 
waiter. The hungry customer ordered beefsteak, cream po- 
tatoes, ice cream and cake, with plenty of bread and butter. 
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The darky looked at him in bewilderment, and then exclaimed, 
“Say, boss, is you givin’ a order or jest reminiscin?” 

If material things in London showed no change, there was a 
notable difference in the morale of the people. The gloomy 
anticipations of 1917, coupled always, however, with unabated 
determination, had given way to a buoyancy spirit and a 
confidence Which bespoke certainty. It permeated every walk 
of life. The weary weeks of dread following the inauguration 
of the great drive had been broken by the brilliant victories of 


of 


the allied armies; the submarine menace was in check: the 
Americans at last had come; Belleau Wood and Chateau 
Thierry had been fought and wen; Paris was safe and Foch 
was on the offensive. Now it meant only a little more sacrifice 


until the triumph would be complete. 

I regret that opportunity does not permit me to speak fully 
of the achievements of Great Britain in this conflict: but let 
me say that the men of English blood and of Seotch and of 
Irish and of Welsh blood and the men from the colonies over 
seas fought in this conflict like the bulldogs which they are, 
and that the people of that great Empire gave of their substance 
and of their blood without stint and without reserve. 

The Paris of August, 1918, was vastly different from the Paris 
of the previous year. In 1917 the German lines were far re- 
moved, and the French capital, while always apprehensive, had 
neither experienced the destructive air raids nor been subjected 
to the bombing of the big Berthas. On my former visit the 
streets, although filled with soldiers, were almost normal, and 
business went on practically as before the war. Last summer, 
however, all was changed. The long-range guns, with tragic fre- 
quency were finding their victims by day, while the night was 
filled with terror by bombs dropped from the overhanging dark- 
ness. As in London, the street lamps were dimmed, and one 
had to grope his way along the darkened thoroughfares. When 
the big guns started their deadly work the missiles would fall 
with such regularity that one could almost set his wateh by the 
explosions of the shells. From the chureh steeples and other 
towers, huge sirens warned Paris of an attack, and throughout 
the city, along the boulevards and in the side streets, were the 
significant signs “Abri,” denoting subterranean shelter. We 
saw many places where these shells had wrought their destruc- 
tion, the most tragic of all being the Church of St 
within whose sacred precincts on Good Friday, 
sons were killed and mangled. 

Although the drive on Paris had been stayed and the tension 
of the French somewhat relieved, yet the battle line was too 
close for complete security; the awful dread of the few short 
weeks before when the imperial army was only 40 miles away 
he not entirely passed. The thousands who left Paris when 
the capture of the city seemed imminent had not returned; and 
while the spirit of the people was one of elation and confidence 
in the smashing offensive of Marshal Foch and the allied forces, 
there was the possibility that the tide might turn, and above al! 
was the seeming certainty that the conflict with its toll of death, 
suffering, and privation would drag on for many weary montlis. 

Our first official visit was made on Ambassador Sharp, our 
representative, who throughout the war had remained stead- 
fastiy at his post, rendering invaluable service to his country 
and his countrymen, and by his ability and courtesy holding the 
esteem of the French people. We paid our respects to President 
Poincare ; Mr. Leygues, minister of marine; Mr. Pichon, minister 
of foreign affairs; and Premier Clemenceau. Mr. Clemenceau, 
most aptly styled the “old tiger,” gave us a hearty welcome, 
There was no doubt in his mind of the ultimate result, no ques- 
tion even of a speedy conclusion of the struggle, and he was 
backing the forces at the front with all his flery zeal and in- 
domitable will. He was the man of the hour, carrying the 
whole nation with him as it hurled its all into the final drive. 
“ Yes,” he said, “ we do not know what would have happened to 

lurope had it not been for America; it saved civilization.” In 

answer to a query what would the next move be if the allies 
eaptured a certain place, he replied: “It is no longer if; it is 
we will take it.” 

One afternoon I had the pleasure of calling upon Maj. Roose 
velt and his brother, Capt. Archie, each convalescing froin severe 


CGerv aise, 
nearly 100 per- 


wounds, and both fretting over the delay in getting back into 
the line. 
By train we went to Bar le Duc, and thence by motor along 


the famous victory boulevard to Verdun—Verdun, immortal 
Verdun, the rock of destiny, guarding the passage of the Meuse 
on the eastern frontier of France. We were greeted at the 
portals of the citadel by Col. De Hay and his staff, who escorted 
us to Marre Hill, from which, across the valley, we could see 
the German lines. The artillery on both sides was maintaining 
an erratic bombardment. Now a German shell came screaming 
from the farther hills, to be answered by the French guns from 


[82 


their 


sitions just back on our right. All day long for weeks 
and months and years these guns have been hurling their pro- 
jectiles on these searred heights. We were on the crest of a 
hill, hidden in an old redoubt, and were under observation of 
the enemy, therefore in passing to and from our place of conceal- 
nent were obliged to walk singly and far apart, so as not to 
nitract attention and invite a shell, for the Germans are very 
careless with their artillery, and a group of persons, even of 
Congressmen, would be considered worth taking a shot at. 

While we were watching this drama, a French plane flew over 
our heads, bound for the German lines. When it came within 
range the enemy antiaircraft guns opened upon it. Shot after 
shot was fired, the grey spots of the exploding shells smudging 
the sky about the machine, but luckily none struck home, 

The city of Verdun is a desolate ruin, not a house but shows 
the work of German destruction. Streets piled high with débris 
of twisted steel, charred timbers, crumbled bricks, and broken 
stones, are abandoned and silent, It is a veritable city of the 
dead, closed to the outside world. Demolished shops and vacant 
homes, desecrated churches and shattered schoolhouses, tell the 
story of the avalanche of steel and fire which swept this defiant 
city into a holocaust of ruin and despair. Here and there 
flowers, perpetuating memories of happier days, brightened the 
gloom of desolated gardens, and \ines still cling to the broken 
walls as if nature by her gentle mantle sought to hide the 
ravages of war and shame the savagery of man’s wanton de- 
struction, contrasting the brilliancy of her blossoms with the 
darkness of vacant homes and sorrowing hearts, 

The stately palace of the archbishop is a battered wreck of 
its former splendor, strewn with the sacred furnishings of a 
house of God, It was here that the Crown Prince had decided 
to have his banquet in celebration of the fall of Verdun! 
Strange how many dinners of the imperial conquerors remain 
vuneaten! As we were picking our way among the fragments 
of holy figures, broken glass and pieces of exquisite carving 
accumulated in the courtyard, a group of 14 French planes 
passed overhead on their way to Metz, The machines, in regu- 


lar formation, whirled through a thin cloud of vapor, each 
inaking a path as if a snowplow had swept the course. 

The great church of St. Sauvier and the massive cathedral 
have met the same fate of the palace, and their ancient glory 


is lost forever. That evening a few of us wandered through 
this twentieth century Pompeii, where the only sound was the 
fall of our steps upon the broken pavements, and the only sight 
empty windows and darkened doorways, Where once the light 
of happy homes pierced the night, now only gloom; where once 
the laughter of children echoed their happiness, now only the 
rustling of the wind as if moaning a requiem over memories 
buried beneath the vengeance of German guns. In the sky an 
observation balloon flashed its signals to the forts below; but no 
cannon answered, and silence reigned along the battle line and 
in the city, which through all the anguished days of blood and 
terror stood steadfast in its defiance, “‘ They shall not pass.” 

We slept that night in the citadel, deep down in the recess of 
the rock, and in the morning went out to Fort Souville, and then 
to Fleury, St. Douamont, and beyond, tracing our way among 
the most awful scenes of destruction it is possible to imagine. 
In places the German lines were only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant. It was on these hills which surround the city like a great 
necklace, 30 miles in circumference, and in these valleys and 
on the farther heights, that the battle of three years ago was 
fought—square mile after square mile of ground, every inch of 
which has been torn by shell and consecrated by the blood of 
those who fell in its defense... Helmets, rifles, masks, grenades, 
shells, and broken wheels strewed the land as far as eye could 
reach. I pulled a helmet out of the mud, and there, wedged in 
its steel case, was the rotting head of a German soldier; a boot 
encased a leg of decaying flesh and crushed bone. 

Let me refer briefly to the history of Verdun, famous since the 
days of tlle Romans. In the time of Henry II it was conquered 
fer France, and under Louis XIV, Vauban, the eminent engi- 
neer, constructed his elaborate system of bastions, ravelins, and 
moats. In the war of 1870 Verdun made a stout resistance, and 
fell only when supplies failed. Since those fateful days it has 
been one of the principal bulwarks of eastern France, guarding 
the crossing of the Meuse on the main line of advance from 
Metz, only a day’s march distant, to the passes of the Argonne 
and the upper Marne Valley. - Here the road from Paris east- 
ward meets the highway running along the river valley, and 
here five railroads have their junction. Its commanding situa- 
tion prompted the French to make this the strongest of their 
frontier posts. The surrounding hills in a long circuit were 
fortified with redoubts, forts, and batteries. It represented the 
highest degree of military skill in the old science of defense, and 
had not been neglected like Lille and Rheims, 
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Before the war the forts had been reconstructed, concrete and 
steel replacing masonry and earthwork, Guns of heavy caliber, 
mounted in sinking turrets after the Brialmont system, had been 
installed. Within a few weeks after the outbreak of hostilities 
the city was almost invested by the armies of the Crown Prince, 
but the French victory at the Marne compelled the Germans to 
retreat. For months following there was no serious attempt to 
capture Verdun, the objective of the Crown Prince being to sever 
French communications by advancing his lines southward in 
order to effect a junction with the German Army at St. Mihiel-; 
but in spite of all attempts, the city and its forts remained a 
great salient. Baffled in their plans to isolate Verdun, the 
imperial high command decided upon a direct attack. 

On February 16, 1916, the German guns opened fire in a desu!- 


| tory manner, and in anticipation of what was to follow, the city 


was evacuated by its civilian population. Early in the morning 
of February 21 the real siege began, a bombardment never be- 
fore equaled in all history. Artillery, with guns ranging in 
caliber from the 4-inch to the powerful 13-inch, massed wit) 
wheels touching, hurled their missiles in a deluge of steel upon 
the French lines. Trench after trench was blotted out and 
mangled men by the thousands lay. slaughtered on the slopes. 
The very hills lost their form beneath that terrific attack, Then 
the German infantry, 14 divisions strong, swept forward; 
230,000 bayonets were concentrated to complete the work of 
the shells in the capture of the city. Barrage charge, counter 
attack, bombardment followed in succession as the lines swayed 
back and forth over ground already piled high with dead and 
dying men. ‘Torrents of shrapnel, high-explosive shells, liquid 
fire and asphyxiating gases fell upon the dauntless French as 
they were slowly driven back. 

By the night of February 24 the German lines were pressing 
against the last positions. This was the fourth day of the 
battle, the day set by the high command for the victorious 
entry of the imperial army into Verdun, the day which, due 
to the matchless courage of the French soldiers, never came. 
The morning of the 25th was ushered in with ec canopy of snow 
lying upon the death-strewn heights. Both armies knew that the 
crucial time had come. Each realized that for them the out- 
come of the next 24 hours would mean either victory or defeat. 
With the first rays of dawn came the boom of the German 
guns as battery after battery opened. The whole front soon 
became an unbroken line of belching fire, each lurid flash x 
blotch of flame against the leaden morning sky. Individual 
sounds, at first distinct in the crisp air, became merged ani 
finally lost in one mighty roar of shrieking, whining shells as 
the cyclone of steel reached its maximum of fury. The sun 
was blotted out by the clouds of smoke and gas which hung 
low over the charnel house—funeral shrouds for friend and foe 
alike. 

Then wave after wave of gray-clad infantry of the enemy 
surged up the hills, to be hurled back again and again in ever- 
increasing slaughter by the thin line, fighting with their backs 
to the wall, in defense of homes and for the honor of France. 
Mangled flesh, headless bodies, and dismembered forms, reeking 
with spurting blood, lay in gory heaps. The line bent, swayed 
back in places, but it did not break. Let me quote from a 
French officer who witnessed the scene from an observation 
post: “ Beyond, in the valley, dark masses are moving over tiie 
snow-covered ground. It is German infantry advancing in 
massed formation to the attack. We telephone through to the 
batteries, and the ball begins. The sight is hellish. In the 
distance, in the valley and up the slopes, regiments spread out, 
and as they deploy fresh troops come pouring in. There is 2 
whistle over our heads. It is our first shell on its way. It falls 
in the middle of the enemy infantry. We telephone, telling our 
batteries of their hit; then a deluge of heavy shells pours on 
the enemy. Through glasses we can see men maddened, men 
covered with earth and blood, falling one upon the other. The 
first wave of the assault is decimated—the ground is dotted 
with heaps of dead—but the second wave is already pressing 
on. It tries in vain to get through our fire. It is driven back, 
and again discovered by our guns; once more our shelling 
carves awful gaps in the ranks. Nevertheless, like an army of 
rats, the boches continue to advance. Then our heavy artillery, 
bursts forth in fury. The whole valley is turned into a volcano, 
and its exit is stopped by the barrier of the slain.” 

With the French position desperate almost beyond hope, Gen. 
Petain, one of the ablest and most resourceful of the French 
fighting commanders, was ordered to Verdun and placed in 
supreme command. His task, in reorganizing shattered com- 
munications and bringing up supports in the face of a smashing 
offensive flushed with victory, was herculean, He achieved the 
impossible and saved France. Gen, Petain assumed command in 
the morning. In the afternoon of the same day came the crisis, 











the culmination of the German effort to capture Douamont, the 
key of Verdun. Imperial orders had been issued that, at all 
costs, the fort was to be captured, and the attack, under the per- 
sonal observation of the Kaiser, reached a pitch of unprece- 
dented savagery. He and his generals watched the conflict from 
the hills known as the Twins of Ornes. So confident were they 
of victory that word had been sent to Berlin to prepare the cap- 
ital for a great celebration, 

Line after line, the Germans swept over the edge of the 
plateau in a desperate effort to gain the crest. Again and again 
they were thrown back by the terrific fire of the French guns, 
Wave after wave surged up the slopes, broke and ebbed, then 
recovered and advanced again, only to be beaten back. At last 
one Wave mightier than the rest, a remnant of the Twenty- 
fourth Brandenburg Regiment, reached the crest and broke 
through the French trenches. On the right and on the left the 
French still held their positions, but the fort itself was in Ger- 
man hands. A wedge like a dagger point had been thrust into 
the French lines. - Although their front had been pierced, it 
had not been broken. To the watching Emperor it meant victory, 
and a telegram flashed the news to Berlin that Douamont, 
the key of Verdun, was captured, and the capital decorated itself 
with flags and bunting in anticipation of a victorious march to 
Paris. But between those gray German lines and their goal 
stood the intrepid soldiers of France! True to the traditions 
of their glorious past, they met charge with charge, attack with 
attack, bayonet with bayonet, club with club, stayed the ava- 
lanche which had piled the ground in places with nine feet of 
human corpses, and held on; and the victory flags of Berlin, 
tattered and torn by waiting, became shrouds on the coffin of 
the Kaiser’s dream of conquest. 

“That night it was bitter cold and the wounded left upon the 
fields were corpses in the morning. Looking from the parapets 
in the faint light each side saw dark figures apparently crawling 
in no man’s land between the lines. At first they suspected 
night attack, but soon they saw it was an army of the dead.” 
While the capture of the ruined fort was spectacular, it was 
an empty victory for the enemy, as that night the wearied lines, 
which for five days had been beaten back inch by inch, were 
reenforced. On the morning of the 26th Gen. Petain, swift to 
take advantage of his fresh troops, launched a counter-attack 
with the famous Twentieth Corps of Nancy veterans, driving all 
but a handful of the Brandenburgers from the crest of the 
heights. These few remaining still held the fort. The next day, 
with snow deep upon the ground, the combat continued, marking 
no decisive results on either side. Then came a lull, while the 
German high command revised its plan of attack. 

On March 2 the assault opened upon the western defenses, the 
objective being the capture of Dead Man's Hi!!, key of this sec- 
tor as Douamont was the key of the eastern heights. To pre- 
vent the French reenforcing the real point of attack, a drive 
was made against the Douamont position. By threatening 
their railroad communications close to the lines, the French 
were compelled to resort almost entirely to motor transporta- 
tion for ammunition and supplies. Along the great highway 
leading north from Bar le Duc to Verdun an endless chain of 
convoys passed and repassed. This road, so absolutely vital to 
her success, is now renamed the Avenue of Victory, a fitting 
appelation, for it carried the might of France to the lines of her 
defense on the hills beyond. To visualize the scene upon this 
highway in those grim days and nights, let me quote from a let- 
ter written by a French transport driver: 


Each trip represents for us from 15 to 25 hours at the wheel—when 


it is not 80—and for our lorries 150 to 200 kilometers. ‘This, day 
and night. On arriving here we did the journey twice daily, almost 
without stopping—that is to say, 48 hours without sleep and almost 
without food. Can you imagine what it means to drive one of the 
lorries weighing 5 tons and carrying an equal weight of shells, with a 
lorry just in front, and one just behind, or driving during a frosty 
night or without lights when nearing the front? Can you see the driver 
alone on his lorry, whose eyes are shutting when a shock wakes him 
up suddenly, who is obliged to sing, to sit upright, to swear at himself 
so as not to sleep and throw his lorry into a ravine or get it stuck in 
the mud or knock the one in front to pieces? 


From March 2 to April 9 there was almost continuous heavy 
fighting on both the eastern and western heights. With attacks 
and counter attacks, in the front and on the flanks, by shell and 
by bayonet, the tide of battle ebbing and flowing, the struggle 
for mastery went on. A gain in one place was balanced by a 
loss in another, but the strategy of the German command had 
failed, the 4 days which was to witness the capture of the city 
had become 48, and Verdun still remained unconquered and un- 
conquerable. On April i9 Gen. Petain took the offensive, as the 
three last efforts made to pierce the French lines were fruitless, 
Germany, however, was still hopeful of winning a decisive vic- 
tory that would bring to her side wavering neutrals and deliver- 
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ing a blow which would break the morale of her oppo and 
compel a separate peace. But the spirit of France never burned 
brighter than when her armies lay on those shattered heights, 
weary but unconquered., 

On May 3 the Germans renewed the assault. opening with a 
violent bombardment on the western crests, and the French. to 
ease the pressure in that sector, made an attack on Fort 
Douamont. The ruins were captured, only to be retaken by 
the enemy. There was desperate fighting along the whole line. 
Mounds of the dead rose above the level of the ground which 
the living used as breastworks to pile up yet more corpses. On 


May 29 the Germans, still in Fort Dounmont, 
were within 5 miles of Verdun, and their position afforded them 


Possession of 


observation of all the intervening terrain Then Vaux was 
attacked and captured, and only Fort Souville, 8 miles from the 
city, remained to stay the avalanche. On June 23 came the great 
assault against this last defense. One hundred thousand men 


were thrown into the charge, and Fleury, at its base, passed 


| into 
German hands. But the tide had spent itself 


Llumanendurat 
could stand no more, and the German hordes were turned bas 
beaten and crushed, never again to advance against those rat 
parts of liberty. 

Verdun was saved. France was saved. During all these ter- 
rible months the citadel by the Meuse had been for France the 
watchword of her faith, the pledge of her fortitude, the symbol 
of her resolution, It was a place apart, a sacred spot crowded 
with hallowed memories, and its possession was the measure of 
her devotion. The fame of Verdun will live through theages, and 
for all time it will be a shrine where mankind will offer homage 
to the unflinching courage and supreme sacrifice of the thou 
who fell before her gates. 
the immortal dead. 

From Verdun we went to Nancy, passing en route train after 
train filled with American soldiers and their equipment. These 
boys were being concentrated on this sector preparatory to the 


ce 


le 
ths 


Her hills are forever consecrated by 


offensive against the St. Mihiel salient, which was in a few 
weeks to bring such glory to the American Army. Hardly a 
village but had a camp, and every station was patrolled by 
our military police. These boys were here in France for just 
one purpose—-to win the war and then return home. They 
did the one, and now it is our duty—we who sent them on their 
mission—to see that they do the other. There has been too 
much red tape in granting discharges, too much delay in de- 


mobilization. 

At Marboche, about 15 miles north of Nancy, was located the 
camp of the marines, under command of Gen. Lejeune. Near by, 
at St. Genevieve, were the headquarters of the Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, Col. Malone commanding. From an 
observation point in a cemetery on the crest of a hill just back 
of the town we looked over into German territory 
tance could see the buildings of Metz. While we 


and at a dis- 


were With 


ing a bayonet drill, three French airplanes started to recon- 
noiter the German lines. They were attacked by the enemy 
antiaircraft guns. Shot after shot was fired at them, the white 
puffs silhouetting against the twilight sky. Then range-finding 
shells were brought into action, the heavy charges making black 


spots around the machines, but the gallant Frenchmen, rising 
higher and swerving to the right, then to the left, darting this 
way and that, passed through the barrage unharmed. There is 
a fascination, terrible though it is, in these duels of the air, 
where neither the skill nor the daring of the aviator can guard 
against a lucky shot. 

Throughout the war what heroism and courage has been 
displayed by the men of this dangerous service, and with what 
superb spirit have they met the trials and the hardships of their 
hazardous calling! They are the cavalry of the the 
crusaders of the heavens, the knights of the air, personifying 
the chivalry of a forgotten age, with every flight a romance and 
every victory an epic. 

Our soldiers were billeted everywhere, in tents, in barns, in 
barracks, and in houses. Trained to the minute, they were su- 


skies, 


premely confident. Mutual agreement and accord is a pretty 
certain remedy for misunderstanding. If you and I have the 


same opinion about the same thing at the same time, we will 
not get into much trouble. So it was with these Yanks. Every 


one of them knew he could whip a boche, and every boche knew 
it, too. We heard much about hand-to-hand encounters and bay- 
onet duels. They made flaring headlines in the newspapers, but, 
outside of trench raids and a few isolated cases, our boys did not 
have a chance to put their practice into execution, Our lads 
were there with the short jab, but the Germans did not wait to 
become acquainted. When they saw the Americans coming for 
them with heads down, yelling like Indians, they preferred shoe 
leather to bayonets, discretion to valor. 
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OUR SOLDIERS WERE UNAFRAID, 


Make me a soldier unafraid 
When the crucial hour draws near, 
That I may play the manly part 
And show no craven fear, 
or, though the spirit may be brave, 
Surprise hath oft betrayed 
Through sudden shock of unknown things 
And made a man afraid. 
One life's a little thing to give, 
Legions their price have paid; 
So, if mine's added to the scroll, 
Write me as unafraid, 
—Harry Bryan Owsley. 

Do you know that many of our boys have been arrested as 
deserters? Oh, yes, they have; and you and I, my colleagues, 
may be called upon to clear their records. We had soldiers 
stationed all over France—at the seaports and stations far back 
of the lines, Men, despairing of ever getting into the fight, de- 
serted the colors, and when they were found they were in the 
firing lines fighting with their comrades! 

Aiong the roads from Nancy to St. Genevieve were line after 
iine of American trucks, all hidden beneath the overhanging 
foliage, and every grove of trees offered protection to the “ pup” 
tents of the drivers. I asked one man how he fared. “ Oh,” he 
sald, “after we see what these French people have to stand we 
don’t say a word and think we are getting good treatment, for 
we all have homes to go to.” I called out to a group to come 
home with us. “ No,” they yelled; “ we won't go back till we’ve 
finished this job, and finished it right.” 

Gen, Boyle, at headquarters, related his experience with a 
German officer, a prisoner who was brought before him for 
examination, After the customary small talk had been ex- 
hausted, he asked him: “ Well, what do you think of the drive 
at Chateau-Thierry?” “Oh,” said the German, “that was a 
small affair; but do you think you can drive us to the Rhine?” 
“No,” said Gen. Boyle; “ we expect to drive you to Berlin.” A 
hazy, incomprehensible expression came over the German’s face, 
as if such a possibility had never dawned upon him. The 
general then asked him what he thought of the American soldier, 
to which the German replied, “ Mein Gott; the artillery!” 

While we were at headquarters several German airplanes 
passed overhead ou their way to raid Nancy. Rockets flashed in 
the night to warn the city of their approach. Through deserted 
streets, along black roads, passing dark houses, with no lights 
on our cars, we journeyed back to the city. On the way I ex- 
perienced a shock, although comic after realizing the cause, 
it was very intense and startling at the time. Having been 
listening to thrilling accounts of battles, and knowing that 
German planes were somewhere overhead, our thoughts had a 
keen war edge. We were in an open car when suddenly, in re- 
sponse to a suspicious sound, I looked up, and there only a few 
feet above me was a huge black object which in the darkness 
looked for all the world like a descending bomb. I confess I 
was frightened. No use for me to deny it. I felt that in a mo- 
ment there would be a vacancy in the first New York congres- 
sional district. How we laughed when we found that the deadly 
bomb was only an innocent electric light suspended across the 
street! Our driver lost his way, and we spent a full half hour 
trying to locate our hotel. With streets in total darkness, with 
every window closed, every door barred, and with no one astir, it 
is not an easy problem to find one’s way at night in these cities 
close to the firing line, 

Returning to Paris we started for the headquarters of the 
‘American Expeditionary Forces at Chaumont, 165 miles distant; 
the route traversed a beautiful country, rich and fertile and 
free from the terrible scenes of war. Plentiful crops of wheat, 
alfalfa and hay were being harvested, German prisoners labor- 
ing in the fields with the women and old men. We were greeted 
by Gen. Pershing and his staff, lunching with him in a chateau 
which had been placed at his disposal by a French family. He 
talked to us very freely of war conditions and expressed un- 
limited confidence in the men under his command. In his mind 
there was absolutely no question of the superiority of the Amert- 
can soldier over the German. He said they were superior in 
organization, in training and in fighting qualities, and that as 
“every American naturally thinks he can lick anyone, the Army 
represents this concentrated confidence.” 

Not far from Chaumont is the little Normandy town of Dom- 
remy, the birthplace of Joan d’Are. In this quiet hamlet is a 
training camp for our soldiers, many of whom received added 
inspiration in their fight for liberty from the story of the life 
which began in the humble cottage 500 years ago. There in that 
little room where the herotne of France first saw the light of 
day, is the rough bed on which she slept, the cupboard, and a few 
chairs—personal mementoes of one who, freeing her beloved 
country from invading hosts, died neglected and deserted, a vic- 
tim to the superstition and the hypocrisy of the age, 
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What memories crowd this quiet chamber; what sacred asso- 
ciations of the past. Holy inspiration, chivalry, and romance 
lead onward to the pathos and the agony of a friendless gir) 
sublime in her faith, standing alone at the stake in Rowen, 
I looked out of the narrow window toward the hill on which 
stands the chapel to commemorate her vision of long ago. What 
a wonderful inspiration it was that came to this child of im- 
mortal name. “Yes”; said the Frenchman standing by my 
side, “ yes; that was a marvelous vision and she was the savior 
of France; but the spirit of Joan still lives. There are the 
saviors of France of to-day,” and he pointed to the American 
soldiers, 

Joan of Arc! Joan of Arc! 

Do your eyes, from the skies, see the foe? 
Joan of Arc! Joan of Are! 

Let your spirit gpite us through ; 

Come lead your France to victory; 

Joan of Arc, they are calling you. 

From Chaumont we returned as far as Meaux, making in the 
day’s run over 310 miles. But for the excellent condition of the 
roads it would have been utterly impossible to cover such a wide 
radius, and these highways are typical of all the roads in 
France, even those leading up to the battle fronts, subject as 
they are to constant use by artillery and heavy trucks. Ono 
secret of success was this maintenance of lines of communica- 
tion, enabling the War Department at all times and under all 
conditions to forward supplies, In our journeys we frequently 
stopped at villages for gas and water, and -whenever doing 
so our cars at once were surrounded by Frénch people, who 
showed their appreciation and gratitude by crowding around 
us and thanking us for America’s participation in the war. 
Pathetic in the extreme were the old French women whose 
sons and grandsons had gone to the front, many of them never 
to return, as they endeavored to kiss our hands. The little 
children in their enthusiasm and joy touched our garments, 
exclaiming “Americans, the saviors of France.” 

It was almost 1 o’clock in the morning before we reached 
Meaux, and just as we were approaching the city we had quite 
a fright. While driving along the road, with the headlights of 
our car burning, we were obliged to stop for a tire puncture, 
and what was our surprise to hear almost directly overhead 
the peculiar and unmistakable whirring of a German airplane. 
The boche machines made a sound different from those of the 
allies, the rhythm of the engine being uneven and easily de- 
tected. It was short work extinguishing our lights and jumping 
into the ditch. Not having noticed the enemy until we stopped, 
we scattered in all directions, for fear the German aviator had 
noted our position and would swoop down upon us with his 
machine gun, I can assure you it was with feelings of relief 
that we heard the exhaust of the engine grow fainter as it 
passed on to the north. We learned afterwards that a squad- 
ron of. these raiders had visited Paris that night, and this prob- 
ably was one of these machines on its way homeward. Out 
there in the dark, with no protection whatever, expecting every 
moment to see the blackness pierced by the flash of a machine 
gun, I know we all experienced sensations not easily forgotten. 

From Meaux we proceeded to La Ferte, where a motor- 
transport company was camped. Here we spent about an hour 
with the boys, and I was fortunate in meeting several from 
Long Island, We had our first sight of the battle fields on 
which American soldiers had won such imperishable fame at 
Lucy and the villages around Chateau-Thierry. On every side 
were signs of slaughter. ‘There shattered buildings, broken 
and twisted trees, and blasted slopes, with the ground ripped 
and torn by machine-gun fire. Here fields, acre upon acre, 
pitted and scarred with holes, like craters, the mark of high- 
explosive shells. Scattered about or heaped in piles lay all 
kinds of equipment—torn pieces of uniforms, broken gun car- 
riages, unexploded shells and grenades, bayonets, helmets 
perforated with ragged holes, bent rifles, gas masks, and 
twisted machine guns with belts of unused ammunition. Here, 
too, were the crude graves of the immortal dead, each marked 
with a cross, bearing. silent but eloquent testimony of how upon 
these battle fields, American soldiers had struggled and con- 
quered and died. Such destruction, desolation, and ruin! 
What once had been prosperous villages, now only heaps of 
débris; where houses had stood, now only piles of crumbled 
stones and broken tiles. Demolished churches, battered pave- 
ments, wrecked homes, tell of the terrible havoc of those grim 
July days when our boys held the line in the defense of Paris. 

Let us go back a few months in history and recount briefly 
the stages of the German offensive which had for its objective 
the dividing of the allied armies and the capture of the French 
capital. With the collapse of Russia and the establishment of 
new frontiers on her eastern borders, Germany was in a position 
to concentrate her forces in a last desperate effort to break 
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through on the western front. Time was now running against 
her, for with economic conditions in the empire daily becoming 
worse and with America marshaling her enormous resources of 
men and material, Germany knew that her only chance to win 
was by one all-powerful drive, smashing through before a revo- 
lution would defeat her at home and before America could 
place in the field her millions of fresh soldiers. 

The troops stationed on the Russian line were transferred 
to the west and from Austria were brought large quantities of 
war material. All were thrown into the desperate gamble. 
Superior in men and artillery, the long-expected attack began 
on March 21, with the main blow directed against the British 
Fifth Army in Picardy. In a few days the whole British front 
from Ypres to Amiens was assailed by the most savage attack 
of the war. The British were rolled back, the Germans in 
rapid advance capturing Peronne, Ham, and Bapaume and 
opening up a gap between the British and French Armies. The 
old battle field of the Somme was again in enemy hands. On 
the 26th the French arrived in force and closed the gap which 
had threatened destruction to the British Army. This drive, 
which extended to a 50-mile front, had by March 30 gained for 
the German Army an advance of 35 miles. After an interval of 
a week another attack was launched, this time in the Ypres 
sector. The Germans advanced just south of Arras, close to 
Vimy Ridge, delivering blow after blow, which bent back the 
Third British Army; the gains were unimportant, yet the losses 
to the German Army were enormous. As the British in this 
second Battle of the Somme were on the retreat, their losses 
also were heavy, not only in guns and material but in men 
wounded who were captured by the Germans. 

Then came Gen. Foch, the new commander in chief of the 
allied armies, and with Foch came confidence. Although the 
strain at the Somme was temporarily relieved, with Amiens 
still in allied hands, the crisis was by no means over, and the 
British and French and now the American armies had before 
them new and terrible tests of their fighting qualities. In the 
four weeks which had elapsed since the launching of the German 
offensive the world had never known such carnage. Terrible 
blow after terrible blow had fallen on the British forces. They 
were beaten, routed, almost annihilated, and yet despite their 
reverses, with backs to the wall they fought on and held the 
lines. On April 12 Gen. Haig, in a special order of the day ad- 
dressed to “all ranks of the British Army in France and 
Flanders,” gave this ringing message: 


Three weeks ago to-day the enemy began his terrific attacks against 
us on a 50-mile front. His objects are to separate us from the French, 
to take the Channei ports, and to destroy the British Army. In spite 
of throwing ey 06 divisions Into the battle and enduring a most 
reckless sacrifice of human life, he has yet made little progress toward 
his goals. We owe this to the determined fighting and self-sacrifice of 
our troops. Words fail me to express the admiration which I feel for 
the splendid resistance offered by all ranks of our army under the most 
“a circumstances. Many among us are tired. To those I would 
say that vaetony will belong to the side which holds out longest. The 
French Army is moving rapidly and in great force to our support. 
There is no other course open to us but to fight it out; every position 
must be held to the last man. There must be no retirement. With our 
backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of 
us must fight to the end. The safety of our homes and the freedom of 
mankind depénd alike upon the conduct of each one of us at this 
critical moment. 

At this point the Germans changed their system of attack. 
Their new method was to strike with one colossal blow after 
another, few in number, yet with their entire strength in each. 
This was the strategy of Napoleon, who believed in venturing 
all on a single stroke, risking complete disaster if the supreme 
blow failed. His brilliant victories at Marengo, Jena, Auster- 
litz, and Wagram were achieved in this way. When the old 
guard was defeated at Waterloo, the Empire was at an end. 

Following the second Battle of the Somme there was almost 
a month’s pause before the Germans advanced again. During 
this time each side prepared for the summer campaigns, reor- 
ganizing shattered divisions and bringing forward new sup- 
plies of men and guns. 

On May 27 the imperial army struck on the Aisne sector 
along a front extending for 30 miles. The attack consisted of 
n brief bombardment of great intensity followed by dense 
waves of infantry, advancing in overwhelming numbers in the 
wake of a lifting barrage. Heavy artillery pounded the lines of 
communication and shelled the areas in the rear of the retreat- 
ing lines. The French were driven from the Aisne and across 
the Vesle River, then the Germans turned directly toward 
Paris. The situation was critical in the extreme, for Foch not 
only had to bar the roads to Paris, but also to prevent the cap- 
ture of Rheims and the heights south of it, which were 
threatened. While he was hurrying forward his reserves and 


checking the German advance on Paris with the wreck of his 
divisions, Solssons was taken, and with it Chateau-Thierry on 
the banks of the Marne. 


The salient thus established, pene- 
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trated toward the capital to a depth of 30 miles, and although 
the ground occupied was less than a quarter of that captured 
in Picardy, yet it was territory that had been securely in French 
hands since the Battle of the Marne in September, 1914. This 
third Battle of the Aisne brought the Germans within 40 miles 
of Paris. By their new method of attack the trench system of 
defense was of little use and the allies were thrown back with 
heavy losses. 

The German tide was near its flood; French reserves and 
American troops begin to pour in between the Forest of Villers- 
Cotterets and Chateau-Thierry, driving back the Germans who 
had by this time crossed to the south side of the Marne, While 
our boys here along the river were showing the mettle of 
which they were made, another body of American troops 
were winning fame by their capture of Cantigny in the north. 
On June 9, two weeks after their Aisne drive, the Germans 


launched an attack on the Oise, striking on a line between 
Montdidier and Noyon. The objective was the capture of 
Compiegne, which would compel the French to evacuate the 


high ground around the city, and although the Germans ad- 
vanced 6 miles in the first few days they failed to take the 
town. 

Let me now speak of our own boys who won unperishable 
glory in stemming the German rush on Paris. You and I 
recall how day after day we would see on the map in the 
lobby that thin line of defense being pushed farther and far- 
ther southward, as ihe German Army swept forward. Each 
day a victory in the advance, each day bringing them nearer 
to their goal, until only 40 miles separated them from the cap- 
ital. Then America, who in all her faith and strength had been 
answering the call of humanity, hurled into the breach her 
sterling manhood. The Germans had struck .a s.one wall; 
when they saw those old slouch hats they thought that the 
stone wall was made of Australians and Canadians—and it was 
an honor to be mistaken for a Canadian or an Australian on 
that line of death. They sent back for more artillery, for their 
reserves; they rushed in the Prussian Guard; and they stormed 
and charged, but that stone wall held; and then they ¢iscov- 
ered that these slouch hats belonged to the boys from the 
States—-the American “ devils.” 

A short distance beyond Lucy is Belleau Wood, now known 
as the Wood of the Marine Brigade, in honor of the men who 
have forever made it famous. We spent some time wandering 
over the historic ground still strewn with camp utensils and 
implements of war. The dugouts and caves were littered with 
tin cans, papers, and discarded clothing of our soldiers who 
had occupied these shelters after their victory. picked up a 
letter written by a mother to her son. It was fuli of love and 
hope and pride. It told him of local items and ended with a 
fervent prayer that all would go well with her boy. As I read 
the weather-stained note, full of the peace and sympathy of 
some quiet home, my thoughts reverted to that boy. Was he 
still fighting with his regiment, adding new laurels to his fame 
and awaiting the time when he could join the family circle, or 
had he gone to that eternal home to be mourned forever by a 
sorrowing mother? In places the woods are so thick with under- 
brush and fallen trees that it was almost impossible to force 
one’s way through the tangle. As a guide in this jungle, the sol- 
diers had tied lines of string from tree to tree. Here and there 
we came upon the bodies of forgotten Germans, the stench of 
whose decaying flesh was overpowering, 

Let me tell you some stories of German treachery, which shows 
the kind of a foe our boys were fighting. After the terrific ham- 
mering of our marines and infantry the boche began to sur- 


| render, and each day numbers of them were made prisoners. 


On one occasion five were seen advancing. They had thrown 
down their rifles and with hands above their heads came 
forward shouting “ Kamerad! Kamerad!” A squad of our 


boys, thinking they were honest, rose from the wheat fields to 
bring them in. Directly behind the first five came five 


nore 


with hands up shouting “ Kamerad,” and more of our men 
went forward. Suddenly the first five stopped, leaned over, and 
then the second five rushed up to them and commenced firing ma 
chine guns, which had been strapped to the backs of the fil 

Every one of those men was killed by this dastardly act, but the 
were others who had seen the trick, and not one of the boches 
escaped to tell the story of his perfidy. They told me, too, of 
other tricks, how Germans, dressed as Americans, crawled up 
close to the lines on dark nights and in good English shouted 
“gas.” Then while our men were adjusting their masks the 


Germans raided the trench. 

Another instance was of a boche machine gunner who came 
forward to surrender, and while he was standing with hands up 
his gun opened fire. Upon investigation it was discovered that 
by means of wires attached to his feet he was able to operate 
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his gun from a distance. I want to tell about a Brooklyn 
marine, a young chap 1 met on the Leviathan just after he 
had come out of the hospital. He had gone through the drive 
for the woods without a seratch and one night he volun- 
teered to take a message to another command. The work 
of these runners was fraught with greatest risk; a cool head 
und daring nerve were essential to the task. The boy started 
out in the early morning, his course lying through the edge of 
the wood. Anticipating no danger, he groped his way through 
the darkness, stumbling over the rough ground, when sud- 
denly a shot rang out; he fell with a bullet in his side and 
his right arm wounded. While he lay in agony and in terror 
lest his foe should discover him, he heard the twigs snap as his 
assailant crept upon him to learn the result of his shot. MKnow- 
ing if the German found him still alive his chances of life would 
be small, he marshaled his fast-ebbing strength, rolled over on 
his side, and, wounded as he was, managed to draw his revolver. 
‘Too weak to stand, he balanced his pistol on the wrist of his left 
hand, keeping it pointed in the direction of the approaching 
sound, Luckily for him, the German was advancing in front. 
Daylight had come, and with the faint glow of the morning 
streaming through the heavy foliage, he saw the head of his 
enemy as the German crept toward him with fixed bayonet. For- 
tunately his aim was true, and at the first shot down went the 
boche. To be sure there was no camouflage, the boy emptied 
his revolver into the German and then swooned from loss of 
blood. For 86 hours he laid there unconscious and when found 
his hand still gripped the pistol which had saved his life. 

While I am speaking of these personal exploits, let me relate 
others I feel sure will be of interest. I met a young naturalized 
Italian on his way back to Seattle. He had just come from the 
hospital and was bemoaning his fate at not being allowed to go 
back into the lines. His right arm had been amputated at the 
shoulder, but he was bright and full of fight and showed how he 
could still throw a grenade. Both his father and mother had 
been killed when the Germans and Austrians swept down into 
northern Italy in the falt of 1917; and two brothers had lost 
their lives In the Itallan Army. He told me how he had fought 
and killed, buoyed up in his strength and courage by the hope 
that each time his rifle brought down a boeche it might be the 
man who had murdered his mother. This poor chap was all 
alone in the world, and his one consuming desire was to get 
back, wounded as he was, to fight again for his adopted country 
and against the enemies of the land of his birth, 

Another case was of a soldier who had been made a prisoner 
and was employed filling up a hole in the road over which artil- 
lery was to be moved during the night. His guard fell asleep, 
but the American, insteud of escaping, filled up the cavity, using 
soft dirt and refuse, which he covered over with gravel, giving it 
the appearance of a properly finished job; then he drove his 
pick into the sleeping boche and ran. He got back safely into 
the lines, and a few days later, when the Germans had been 
driven back, a heavy gun was found mired in that hole, the 
result of the forethought of that brave young boy. Oh, those 
Inds had their nerve with them, and thelr gumption, too. 

An American who had been taken prisoner was being marched 
to the rear with a guard on each side and one behind, when sud- 
deny he put out both feet and the two Germans beside him stum- 
bled to the ground. Ina flash he grappled with the éne In the rear, 
securing his rifle; then, before they regained their feet, he killed 
the two who had fallen, Compelling the other one to surren- 
der, he marched him back a prisoner, For this he was granted 
two months’ leave. 

I met another boy who tried the same thing, but was not so 
successful. Instead of tripping his guards, he struck one, 
knocking him down, and then turned to the other, but in the 
meantime the guard in the rear had driven a bayonet into his 
back, paralyzing his spine. He was left for dead and lay sev- 
eral days before he was found. When I saw him he was a hope- 
less cripple.’ One badly wounded chap I met, when asked how 
he felt, replied, “Oh, I am all right, but I am looking for the 
man who did it.” 

The Germans were extremely clever in their schemes of de- 
ception, but they did not fool the Americans very long. I was 
told the story of how in an old trench which the French were 
occupying, spies mysteriously appeared. While their presence 
was known, thelr method of getting into the lines was not 
detected or even suspected until a German who had been taken 
prisoner and was sick of war gave away the secret. He showed 
behind a screen of burlap, a door which led into a tunnel, 
The French, of course, knew of this opening, but they thought 
it a blind tunnel and paid little attention to it. The German 
said, “I will show you how it was done,” and with that gave a 
few raps on the door, when immediately there appeared three 
Germans dressed as French soldiers, This little game had been 
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going on for some time, and the spies had been able to communt- 
eate a good deal of valuable information. 

I met a poor boy on crutches whose right foot had been shot 
away. He told me his story of courage. When he was wounded 
he was out in no man’s land and could obtain no medical atten- 
tion. With rare presence of mind, he undid the lacings of the 
shoe on his mangled foot and used them as a ligature to bind up 
his bleeding stump, thus saving his life. 

Another case was of five wounded men who had been cap- 
tured and taken to an old barn, where they were left, the Ger- 
mains retreating before medical attention could be given them 
by their Red Cross, These poor fellows lay in that barn from 
Monday morning until Wednesday noon without food or water 
and with shells from both sides bursting about them. The roof 
of the barn was blown away and they were covered with 
splinters and dirt. Then they heard our troops marching by but 
were too weak to call out. Finally they were rescued by a 
telephone gang who had come to the barn to string up wires. 

Let me tell you of a boy, a son of old Bunker Hill stock. Hoe 
was a marine, only 18 years old, and yet had seen 15 months 
of service and had 8 wound stripes on his arm, the last from 
a broken leg at Belleau Wood, This boy when 16 had gone ‘to 
New York, where he endeavored to enlist in the Navy. He 
passed all requirements, but when asked for his birth cer- 
tificate confessed his age, and the officer sent him home. One 
morning on his way to school he hiked out for another recruit- 
ing station, and this time managed to get into the Marine 
Corps, had gone through their training camps, and had made 
on the firing line a marvelous record for bravery and courace. 

A grewsome story. was told me by a young chap, who, with 
his pal, had wrapped themselves in their blankets and had 
gone to sleep close up to the firing lines. A heavy bombard- 
ment was on, and shells were exploding all arownd, but the 
tired lads were soon asleep. My young friend was awakened 
by a sudden movement of his bunkie; he reached over to ascer- 
tain the trouble, and his hand met a warm, soft substance. In 
alarm, he called the guard, who preduced a flash, and, to his 
horror, the lad found he had plunged his hand into the shat- 
tered skull of his dead comrade. Another fellow told me of 
being out in “ no man’s land” on patrol duty when a flare went 
up. -Dropping to the ground fer concealment he became spat- 
tered with stinking offal. He had thrust his arm into the stom- 
ach of a deeaying German! Oh, no wonder, my colleagues, that 
boys come back with nerves shattered and minds wandering 
when they have to endure such trials as these! 

But, in the midst of all the fearful scenes that try men’s 
souls and pall the stoutest hearts, there is humor as well as 
tragedy. They tell the story of a darkey who deseribed tha 
meaning of zero hour and the feat of going over the top. He 
said, “ You is told to clean yo’ gun and sharpen yo’ bayonet 
and get everything in shape, and then yo’ wait and putty soon 
yo’ hear them cannons aboomin’ and then yo’ hear a whistle, 
and then yo’ stand up on the fire step, crawl over the top, and 
say ‘Good mornin’, Mr. Eternity.’ ” 

One of the best of these darkey stories is of a young southern 
soldier who was known for his dexterity with the razor, Hav- 
ing been told that he was to go over the top, he at once got busy 
honing his trusty weapon. He stropped it and polished it, hav- 
ing it in fine condition when he started. He got down into the 
beche trenches and a big, burly German made a lunge with 
his bayonet, which he dodged. “ Missed me," yelled the darkey, 
and with that he made a swipe with his razer, “ Missed me,” 
said the German. “Missed you? Like h-——- I did; jess you 
try to move yo’ haid.” 

Here is another story that has been told so often that I hes!l- 
tate to repeat it; but it is a good one: Two boys were lamenting 
the fact that their shoes were worn out. They did not want to 
take the trouble to go to the quartermaster for new ones, so one 
said he was going over to borrow a pair from Fritz. He went, 
and soon came back with his find. His chum said, “ Well, you 
had luck; guess I will go over to-morrow night and see what I 
can get.” So when to-morrow night came, over he went but he 
did not come back, and his friend, waiting for him, thought he 
had been killed or made a prisoner; but just at the break of 
day back came the chap, helmet gone, face covered with blood, 
clothes all torn, but he had a new pair of shoes on his feet. 
“ Where on earth have you been?” his friend asked him, “ Oh,” 
the other fellow said, “I had a terrible time. You know,” he 
said, “I had to kill 16 Germans before I could find a pair of 
shoes that would fit me.” i 

I wonder if you have heard the story of the raw recruit who 
was commanded by his captain to “ present arms.” Bewildered 
by the order he blurted out, “ Sure, take the darned old gun; I 
don’t want it.” Two soldiers were discussing Army regulations, 
and the conversation turned to courts-martial, One said to the 
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would you pray for? His friend replied, “Pray for? I would 
pray for a cloudy morning.” 

Whenever in the years to come the name of Belleau Wood is 
mentioned, there will rise the picture of the United States 
Marines fighting and dying, the herees which they are. They 
exemplified the courage, the bravery, and the grim determina- 
tion of the Nation whose uniform they wore, whose traditions 
were their faith, whose glory was their own, and whose honor 
they held more precious than life. To show how imbued with 
the traditions of their corps these warriors were, let me tell 
you the story of a wounded boy in a hospital. Coming out 
from an operation, some one asked him if he was an American. 
“No, sir,” he said, “‘I am a marine.” 

On the afternoon 
Thierry, With the Americans holding the line nearest Paris, at 
a point where the Prussian blow would fall the hardest. On 
caine the gray-clad hordes expecting an easy victory; but wave 
after wave was swallowed up in that seething fire of the marines 
and the soldiers of the American Army. The machine gunners 
and riflemen withheld their fire until they could literally follow 
Gen. Warren's famous order, “Don't fire until you the 
whites of their eyes.” Artillery, machine guns, and rifles tore 
great gaps in the advancing line. The Germans wavered, then 
stopped, then fled, leaving the field carpeted with their dead. 


see 


ravines in which the enemy had taken shelter. 

‘oiled in their attempt to break the lines, and mystified at 
the stubbornness of the defense, the Germans for the next few 
days strengthened the positions they had previously won. In 
the caves and among the rocks and along the ravines in the 
black recesses of Belleau Wood they established nest after nest 
of machine guns. In this jungle of underbrush and heavy tim- 
ber they believed they held an impregnable position, and this 
meant ‘that unless reuted and driven out the defeat of their 
attack of June 2 would count for nothing. The Battle of Cha- 
teau-Dhierry, although it had checked their advance, could not 


be a decisive victory for the allied cause unless Belleau Wood | 


was captured also. At 5 o'clock p. m., June 6, the marines com- 
menced ‘their attack against the German position; the wood 
itself, and the ‘towns of Vorecy and Bouresches forming the 
objective. This battle—-or, rather, a series of batthes—which 
continued in all its fury for days, ended in the complete triumph 
for American arms. So impetuous was the attack, so daring the 
charge, ‘that in many cases the men overreached their objec- 
tives. One officer, reprimanded because he had allowed his 
men to advance beyond the designated point, excused himself 
hy saying he could not hold them back. “If the Germans can't 
stop them, how in thunder do you think IT can?” he replied. 
Without relief, without sleep, without food or water they held 


the lines in those grim days of the terrific onslaught of the Ger- | 


man drive; held when to yield would have meant irretrievable 
disaster; held and saved Paris. 
human -endurance, with ranks decimated, fighting in American 
fashion and with American daring, they met attack after attack 
and charge after charge. They beat to its knees the invincible 
Prussian Guard, which had been thrown in to “ show these aima- 
teurs how to fight”; then smashing forward, they hurled back, 
ever baek, in disorder and defent, the legions of the imperial army. 

But there are many who will never fight again. They will be 
mourned by fathers and mothers, sisters and wives, and they will 
be reverell by the millions of Americans who will pay them 
homage everlasting. Hvery spot where American blood has been 
shed for American honor is hallowed ground, every deed a sacred 
memory, every grave a consecrated shrine. Belieau Wood and 
Chateau-Thierry are forever written on the pages of American 
history. ‘With Lexington and New Orieans, with Gettysburg and 
Antietam and San Juan ‘they will endure, imperishable monu- 
ments tocthe bravery and courage of American heroes, the vindi- 
cation of democracy and the triumph of liberty and of right- 
COUSHeSS, 

The heroism and endurance of that conflict are unparalleled 
and form one of the most brilliant chapters in our military 
annals, All fame and honor to the United States Marines; all 
honor and fame to the soldiers ef the American Army, equally 
brave and equally courageous! It was here that 
heroes was transmuted into glory everlasting. 


We've learnt the law of shot and shell, 
We've learnt the law of steel; 

But the law of the trench is a cultured hell, 
For it stifles the power to feel. 

Anil this is our fate; When the gods are kind, 
Yur existence shall simply cease— 

A sniper’s bullet, a trench that’s mined— 
jodspeed, and a quick release. 


~—Capt. Horne in Harper's Magazine. 


of June 2 began the Battle of Chateau- | 


To | 
prevent any attempt to advance by infiltrating through, the | 
Americans, with machine guns and rifles, raked the woods and | 


the bleed of 
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other, “Suppose you were sentenced to be shot at sunrise, what Tt was at Belleau Wood that Lieut. Col. Wise uttered 


laconic reply to the French officer who ordered him to retreat, 


a reply which voiced the spirit of the indomitable marine 

With lines broken after’ days of terrific fichting, the callant 
French were drawing back to new position farther south. Thev 
had begun to filter through the American lines, when a staff 
officer hurried up to Col. Wise, saluted, and said. “ You are 
welcome, Colonel; you are in time to cover the retreat. T am 
instructed to request you to hold the Germans when vou get in 
touch with their advance as long as you can You will then 
retreat to the trenches we shall have prepared for you.” “ Re 
treat,” said Wise, “ retreat, hell! We've only just arrived. We'll 
let the beches do the retreating.” 

From Bellean Wood we preceeded to Chat Thierry, passing 
on the way many companies of artillery upply train ant 
motor trucks, all moving out of the sector rhose great cun 
rolled up the hills as easily motor cars. Every available 


space on the huge trucks was crowded to the limit, with bo 
astride the gun muzzles and others hanging to tl fenders, o 
taking chances atop the engine hoods. And such dust, as th 
seemingly endless procession in perfect formation, moved alo 
the highways! Patrols were stationed at every curve and 


all crossroads to keep the traflic moving. No stops were allowed 
except at certain places; from the general down all had to obey 
the regulations, for otherwise the roads would have become 
blocked and the transportation system paralyzed. 
Chateau-Thierry, although a sad wreck, was not so con 
pletely demolished as other villages we visited. About 5 miles 


in which o1 
A small apur railroail 


near Coincy, 


” had been located 


ran into the woods, evidently to supply ammunition. The « 

cular concrete foundation, erected in a great pit, was about 45 
feet in diameter, and the great mount which carried the gun, 
revolved on ball benrings the size of coconuts. The gun itself 


had been removed, but all around were brass powder cases and 
loaded shells. A clearing had been made in the woods around 
the battery, but to conceal its position from French air ma 
chines, huge boxes were constructed in which freshly cut trees 
from other parts of the forest were fastened. On the approach 


of an allied plane, gangs of men filled In the clear space with 
these dummy trees, giving the woods an even appearance, and 
thus rendering it impossible for the airmen to lecate the gun 
The greund for acres was covered with empty powder cases, 
many of them made of sheet iron, showing hew short the Get 
mans were of brass. 

Returning, we passed an American air station, but unfor 
tunately did not have time to stop. Along the roadsides and 
back in the flelds were graves marked with simple crosses, many 
of them the resting places of our own boy 

Before proceeding on our journey let me complete the history 


We will return to the fifth and what proved 
It was launched July 15 and 
aris. <Af inception the 
over 6U miles between 
of the Argonne Vlorest, 


covered a distance Lim) 


of the campaigns. 
to be the last German drive on 
it 


to 


extended along a front of 
amd the western edge 


and later, as it developed northward 


offensive 


ot 


miles. In the earlier attacks, the element of surprise played 
an important part, but the French anticipated and were pre 
pared for the blew of July 15. The German bombardment of 
rear arens, reaching this time as far back as Meaux—only 20 
miles from VParis—did not preduce the customary cenfusion 
|end their “mustard gas” failed to demoralize the French 
| troops 

Furious as were the assaults, the attacks failed of any im- 


| portant 


| Marne in the southern salient, 


results. On the first day the enemy succeeded in cross 
ing the Marne, but were immediately driven back by a series 
of ‘brilliant and successful counter offensives by our own troops, 
which not only reestablished the allied line on our front, but 
produced, apart from its military value, a stimulating effe 

upon the morale of the allied armies. Despite their reverses the 
Germans on the second day of the battle again 
while farther to the north 


But Ludendorff had spent his strength, 2 
a 


crossed tl! 
Ba aeq 


menaced Rheims. 
his ‘troops, exhausted by constant fighting and discourage 


their appalling casnalties, lost heart at their failure to bi 
| through the French and American lines 
On the ni¢ht of the 17th the tide turned. Gen. Foch, t 


military genius of history, launched his offensive with th ) 
ter thrust led by Gen. Mangin, and by noon the 18th, with 
French and American treops leading the advance 
retreat was in fil flood. By night a dozen villages 
‘aptured by our troops and the French were threatening 
sons from the hills back of the town. By July 22 the Germans 
had evacuated Chateau-Thierry and were giving way all along 
the line. Foch had not only checked and smashed the Gerwan 


the German 
had been 


Sois- 
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lines, but he had wrested the offensive from the enemy, thus 
achieving in this second Battle of the Marne not only a brilliant 
military victory but a moral triumph which destroyed forever 
German expectations of capturing Paris. In that decisive coun- 
terthrust the American troops played a conspicuous and a gallant 
part. Comparatively small in numbers our forces displayed 
fighting qualities of the highest order. They had defeated the 
picked soldiers of Germany, stayed the attack on Paris, and 
turned the assault into a rout. 

With the German Army driven back to the Vesle and the 
Aisne, the second Battle of the Marne came to a victorious end. 
It was one of the decisive achievements of the war, strangely 
similar to the first Marne. Paris had again been saved, and the 
allies, with the ever-increasing force of Americans, were en- 
abled to assume the offensive, which was to continue until Ger- 
many, beaten and broken, sued for peace. Gen. Pershing, in 
praise of the American units which had stopped the German 
drive and then with the French had turned the tide, issued this 
statement: 

It thrills me with pride to record in general orders a tribute to the 
service and achievements of the First and Third Corps, comprising 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty- 
second, and Forty-second Divisions of the American Expeditionary 
lorces, 

You came to the battle field at the crucial hour of the allied cause. 
Vor almost four years the most formidable army the world had as yet 
seen has pressed its invasion of France and stood threatening its capi- 
tal At no time had that army been more powerful or menacing than 
when, on July 15, it struck again to destroy in one great battle the 
brave men opposed to it and to enforce its brutal will upon the world 
and civilization. 

Three days later, in conjunction with our allies, you counterattacked. 
The allied armies gained a brilliant victory that marks the turning 
point of the war. You did more than give our brave allies the support 
to which as a Nation our faith was pledged. You proved that our 
altruism, our pacific spirit, our sense of justice, have not blunted our 
virility or our courage. 

You have shown that American initiative and energy are as fit for 
the tests of war as for the pursuits of peace. You have justly won 
the unstinted praise of our allies and the eternal gratitude of our 
countrymen, 

We have paid for our success in the lives of many of our brave 
comrades. We shall cherish their memory always and claim for our 
history and literature their bravery, achievements, and sacrifice. 

This order will be read to all organizations at the first assembly 
formation after its receipt. 

JOHN J. PERSHING, 
General, Commander in Chief. 

On the morning of August 8 the Fourth British Army began 
the Battle of the Third Somme, the advance, after a brief but 
terrific bombardment, sweeping all before it. In five days the 
nilied forces regained a large area and captured immense num- 
bers of prisoners and great quantities of munitions. The fight- 
ing of the spring and summer of 1918 was vastly different from 
the methods of the previous months. After three and a half 
vears of trench warfare, with inconsiderable forward move- 
ments on either side, the situation changed into open war- 
fare, with advances netting 20 and more miles in one great 
drive. 

On September 12 came the American attack. on the St. 
Mihiel salient, and in less than 24 hours this dagger point 
ceased to exist. American troops, American tanks, and Ameri- 
can artillery had defeated a German and Austrian force, cap- 
tured thousands of prisoners, and taken one of the strongest 
positions on the western front. German power at its zenith 
had been smashed by opponents whose power was only just 
rising above the horizon, This was the beginning of the end, 
‘rom now until the last gun was fired it was one unbroken allied 
advance along the far-flung line from Verdun to Nieuport. Re- 
treating to the old Hindenburg line, Ludendorff endeavored to 
stay the tide that was sweeping him to destruction, but all.to no 
purpose, The decisive thrust was made on October 8 by the 
British, supported by an American division and Debeney’s 
French army. The line bent, then broke, and by the 10th the 
nilied forces were through, and the Hindenburg line had become 
a memory, and with it went the legend of the infallible and 
invincible-German war machine, 

While the British were piercing the German lines on the 
western section of the front, the Americans were achieving an 
equally great success on the eastern end. After their brilliant 
victory at St. Mihiel, Gen. Pershing moved his army north- 
ward from Verdun, advancing during the last days of Sep- 
tember from the Meuse to the Argonne Forest. The offensive 
was launched on September 26, the attack being made with a 
heavy concentration of artillery, airplanes, and tanks, sup- 
ported by many divisions of infantry. Smashing their way 
through the German lines, by the night of the 28th the Ameri- 
eans had penetrated the enemy positions frém 4 to 7 miles 
cn a 20-mile front. 

The Argonne Forest is about 30 miles long and 6 wide. 
Since 1914 it had been in possession of the Germans, who had 
fortified it in every conceivable way. They considered it im- 
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pregnable. In this'wilderness of deep ravines, swamps, rocks 
and broken hills covered with heavy timber and choked with 
matted underbrush, the Germans had constructed elaborate 
systems of trenches, entanglements, ditches, concrete pill boxes 
covered pits, and steel-enforced fortifications. Our forces were 
handicapped by the lack of roads, only two leading into this 
region, which made it difficult to forward supplies, and these 
two were soon destroyed under the continuous bombardment. 
The tangled woods were a mass of machine-gun nests, concealed 
behind rocks and trees and bristling from every hole and depres- 
sion in the jungle of undergrowth. The thick timber made 
aerial observation exceedingly difficult, and artillery could be 
used with little effect. 

The Americans had to cut their way through a zone of entan- 
glements 24 miles wide, crossed and recrossed with hundreds of 
miles of barbed wire stretching in every direction. This wire, 
frequently reaching 10 feet above the ground, was nailed to trees 
through the forest and was often completely obscured by the 
high bushes. The Germans had built traps under the exact 
range of their guns farther back, enabling them to sweep with a 
storm of fire, the troops which concentrated about these hidden 
snares. They also had excavated huge holes in the roads; these 
they covered with a few inches of surfacing, so that artillery and 
tanks advancing over them would become stalled. There were 
trenches of all descriptions, large and small, single and double, 
forming an endless labyrinth. Many were of solid concrete, 
communicating with the rear through protected passages. Some 
of the dugouts were subterranean palaces, equipped with electric 
lights, running water, cooking ranges, and all the furnishings of 
a modern club. 

The most difficult task for the tanks were the stone walls and 
masonry work of the Hindenburg line, which in many places 
rose sharply several feet above the level of the ground, Dur- 
ing much of the time a cold, penetrating rain fell upon the 
men, who were without shelter except holes in the ground and 
“pup” tents. Fighting in the darkness of the forest, against 
foes intrenched behind strong defenses, it was a veritable hades 
through which our men were ordered to go, but they went. It 
beggars description. Through the barbed wire, across swans 


and thickets saturated with mustard gas, over trenches swept 
by shell and rifle and hand grenades, they charged with bay- 
onets set, capturing hundreds of machine-gun nests and thou- 


sands of prisoners. 

A history of the savage fighting in this grim forest will be in- 
complete without an account of the handful of men who, sur- 
rounded by the enemy and without food or water or hope of re- 
lief, refused to surrender. The story of the “ Lost Battalion” is 
one of the epics of the war, and the defiant answer of Maj. 
Whittlesey, its courageous commander, has become a classic. 
This battalion having made its objective against stern opposi- 
tion, found itself advanced beyond the main body of attacking 
troops, and that the Germans were not only in front of them but 
behind and on both sides. They had started forward with but 
scant supplies of rations and only 220 rounds of ammunition. 
Cut off from communications, for three days these men were 
the targets for German artillery and machine guns, and while 
their thin lines were being raked by this incessant fire, hand 
grenades and bombs from.trench mortars were hurled at them 
from all sides. 

On the second day rations gave out, but the determined men, 
subsisting on crusts of bread, plug tobacco, and roots of trees, 
obtaining water from a muddy swamp, fought on, exhausted as 
they were. Their plight having been discovered by their coi- 
rades, several unsuccessful attempts were made to rescue them. 
Airplanes dropped food and ammunition, but in that tangled 
fastness of underbrush, so dense that it was impossible to see 
more than a few yards away, these supplies failed to reach thc 
entrapped battalion. After 36 hours without food, with many 
of the men so exhausted they could not stand, when their am- 
munition was aliiost exhausted, an American who had been cap- 
tured appeared with a note for Maj. Whittlesey, which read : 

Americans, you are surrounded on ali sides, Surrender in the name 
of humanity. You will be well treated. 

The Americans did not know that relief was near, but they 
did know ‘that even if they escaped death by German fire they 
would be victims of starvation. Yet, desperate as was their 
position, they cheered to the echo the reply of their major when 
he shouted back, “ Surrender? Go to hell!” Late that night 
our troops broke through the German lines and reached the 
determined band, three-fourths of whom were still alive. 

The troops that did such valiant fighting in this forest, one 
of the bitterest contested battles of the war, were largely from 
New York. They came from Manhattan, Long Island, Brook- 
lyn, The Bronx, Staten Island, and Westchester. These boys 
fought with the spirit of seasoned veterans, and too high a 











tribute can not be paid them. All hail to the gallant Seventy- 
seventh Division and the equally brave Twenty-seventh and 
Forty-second. 

The defeat in the Argonne completely destroyed whatever 
chance the enemy had of reorganizing their shattered forces and 
of making a stand somewhere behind the lines which would have 
enabled them to hold a defensive position through the winter. 
Tt was the decisive blow, but won at an appalling cost. 

Encountering heavy losses and enduring untold hardships, our 
troops swept onward and, after five weeks of continuous fighting 
against the best of German and Austrian troops, entered Sedan, 
the old battle field which had witnessed the collapse of the 
second empire. From this ill-fated field had come the military 
greatness of Germany and the temporary obscuration of France, 

Then Haig, in the end of October, launched his final attack 
upon Valenciennes. On November 1 the Canadians broke 
through the last line of the German defenses, captured the city, 
and then pushed on toward Mons. When the end came the 
British were in possession of all the ground they had occupied 
at the beginning of the war. 

After mere than 50 months they had “come back.” They had kept 
their promise to the inhabitants of all the region, who four years 
previously had looked sadly upon the retiring British columns. For 
England the war ended where it had begun. 

The return of the British to Mons was no less dramatic than 
the taking of Sedan by the Americans. On our battle flags 
hereafter will be inscribed the names of Cantigny, Chateau- 
Thierry, Vaux, Belleau Wood, Second Marne, St. Mihiel, and 
the Argonne, and the debt we owe the men who made these 
names immortal is beyond our payment or our appreciation. 
Generations will visit these battle fields to offer their tribute 
to the heroes, living and dead, who here maintained the tradi- 
tions of their country and the honor of its flag. 

Let me quote the messages sent by Gen. Foch and Gen. 
Pershing to the men under their command on the termination 
of the war. 

Gen. Foch to the allied armies: 

Officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers of the allied armies: 
After having resolutely stopped the enemy, you have for months fought 
him with faith and indefatigable energy without respite. You have 


won the greatest battle in histery and saved the most sacred cause— 
the liberty of the world. 


Be proud. You have adorred your flags with immortal! glory. Pos- 
terity preserves for you its recognition. 
Gen. Pershing to those who served under him: 
the supreme tribute to our officers and soldiers of the line. 


I ps 
when f think of their heroism, their patience under hardships, their un 
flinching spirit of offensive action, am filled with emotion which I 
am unable to express, Their deeds are immortal, and they have earned 
the eternal gratitude of our country. 

I know of no more fitting way to close this brief and very im- 
perfect account of the great military movements of 1918 than 
to quote the eloquent words of Mr. Frank H. Simonds, the 
brilliant war correspondent. Writing in the Review of Re- 
views, he said: j 

“Tor the whole world Sedan has had its significance for 
nearly half a century. And now the last act in the werld war 
takes place about this town of evil fame. The disaster of the 
past is abolished by the victory of the present. A German de- 
feat at Sedan is in every sense a fitting end to this struggle, the 
more fitting since behind the battle lines the German Empire is 
falling at the self-same hour. 

“The French will hereafter have to share Verdun with us as 
a place of pilgrimage. ‘They shall not pass’ was the immortal 
challenge ef the French soldiers who held that gateway in 1916. 
“We shall pass’ was the American watchword, and in six 
weeks we cleared the road from Verdun to Sedan. A century 
and a third ago American and French soldiers in generous 
rivalry sought to be the first in the breach at Yorktown. In the 
first week of November, 1918, the old riyalry broke out afresh 
under the walls of Sedan, where the soldiers of Petain and 
Pershing repeated the triumphs of those of Rechambeau and 
Washington. We have won the war in the only way that could 
be worth while. Militarism has brought to Germany a greater 
harvest of suffering than defenselessness could ever bring. It 
was Waterloo which shattered the French dream of world 
power, In the hundred days of Foch, Prussian militarism has 
been broken as completely as the Napoleonic. The nation col- 
lapsed behind the army, but the army was already beaten and 
the German fleet mutinied rather than engage in battle with 
the fee. The armistice of Senlis is, then, one of the creat land- 
marks in all human history. It marks the failure of one more 
effort to dominate the world by the sword. And there is a 


Singujar appropriateness in the fact that the death sentence of 
German militarism should have been signed at Senlis, one of so 
many French cities ravaged by German brutality and wanton- 
“Have a care,’ the German soldiers told the terrified 


ness. 
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survivors of their Senlis massacres as they stood amidst the 
still smoking ruins of their homes as the Kaiser’s guards turned 
northward after the first Marne. ‘Have a care, for we will 
come again.’ They did come to Senlis again, and there face to 
face with Marshal Foch, who was waiting for them with the 
written terms of the armistice, waiting for them, surrounded 
by the ruins of Senlis, they signed their names to a document 
which will for all time reeord the utter and immeasurable fail- 
ure of German arms. Nor was it less appropriate that the 
document should be signed just before the daylight hour, since 
it nrarked the ending of one of the longest nights in history.” 

I can not leave the brilliant record of our troops, many of 
them unfortunately still on foreign soll, without quoting the 


eloquent address of Gen. Pershing delivered on Thanksgiving 
Day: 

Fellow soldiers, never in the history of our country have we as a 
people come together with such full hearts as on this greatest of all 


Thanksgiving Days. The moment throbs with emotion, sceking to find 
full expression Representing the high ideals of our countrymen and 
cherishing the spirit of our forefathers, who first celebrated this festi 
val of Thanksgiving, we are proud to have repaid a debt of gratitude to 
the land of Lafayette and to have lent our aid in saying civilization 
from destruction. 

‘The unscrupulous invader has been ‘riven from the devastated scenes 
of his unholy conquest. The tide of c nflict which during the dark days 
of midsummer threntened to overwheim the allies forces has been 
turned into glorious victory. As the sownds of battle die away and the 


beaten foe hurries from the fleld, it is fitting that the conquering 
armies should pause to give thanks to the God of battles who has guided 
our case aright. 
VICTORY WAS UNITED STATES’ GOAT, 
Victory was our goal. Itisa hard won gift of the soldier to bis coun 
try. Only the soldier knows the cost of a gift we now present to the 


Nation. As soldiers inspired by every spiritual sentiment, we have each 
silently prayed that the success of righteousness should be ours. To-day, 
with thankfulness, we humbly acknowledge that His strength has gtven 
us the victory. We are thankful that the privilege bas been civen to us 
to serve in such a cause. 

In this hour of thanksgiving our eternal gratitude goes out to those 
heroes who loved liberty better than life, who sleep yonder where they 
fell: to the maimed, whose honorable scars testify stronger than words 
to their splendid valor, and to the brave fellows whose strong, relentless 
blows finally crushed the enemy's power 

Nor in our prayers shall we forget the widow who freely gave ¢ 
band, more precious than her life, nor those who, in hidden h : 
have impoverished themselves to enrich the cause, nor our comrades who, 
in more obscure posts, bere and at home, have furnished their toll to the 
soldiers at the front. 


Ka 
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NEW OUTLOOK ON LIPS, 
To many fame has come. New names have been tuscribed on the roll 
of the immortals. To all have come a new outlook on life, a clearer 


perspective regarding its obligation, a more exalted conception of duty 
and honor and a deeper sense of responsibility to the Nation and to God. 


May we give thanks that unselfish service has given us this new 
vision ; that we are able to return to our fireside and our country with 
higher aims and a firmer purpose, alike ennobling to ourselves and to 
those who have held long vigil and have prayed for us that we might 
worthily represent them, 

This spirit that has won the victory is to become a permanent and 


iness 





indispensable mainstay of — and hap It is not a matt 
individual choice, but of obligation, that we should proudly carry it back 
with us. If the glory of our military service has been a spontane 
offering of loyalty, it is too priceless to be cast aside by indulgence and 
too sacred not to be cherished alwuys. 

Our Nation awaits the return of its soldiers, believing in the stability 


of character that has come from self-discipline and self-sacrilice, Cor 
fident of the new power that the stern school of war and discipline has 
brought to each of us, American mothers await with loving hearts their 


gallant sons. Great cause, indeed, have we to thank God for trials suc- 
cessfully met dnd victories won. Still more should we thank [lim for the 
golden future, with its wealth of opportunity and its hope of a perma 
nent universal peace 

I will now take up the thread of my narrative. Leaving Cha- 
teau-Thierry, we returned to Paris, stopping en route at Meaux 
where we regaled ourselves on horse meat. That night we left 
for Rome. At Turin we were tendered a reception by the city 
official# and officers of the Italian Navy, who had been detailed 
to receive us. During our stay in Italy we were the guests of 
the Government, and every courtesy and consideration was 
shown us. In Rome we paid our respects to Vice Admiral ce! 
Bono, minister of marine; Baron Sonnino, minister of foreign 
affairs: and Prime Minister Orlando. The premier made 
most eloquent speech of welcome, in which he said: 

The help of the United States in men, money, and material Is tit 


and Italy openers all that, but greater than the material benefit 
been the effect upon the morale of the army and people of Italy. You 


came into the war with no selfish purpose. Your country was ! 
invaded or in danger of invasion. You entered the conflict for the 
humanity of all nations. Your Bill of Rights, enunciated before the 
French revolution, was not alone for the United States but for all the 
world, and it was toward this point that the allies were striving and 
you are now fighting in order that all humanity might enjoy those bl . 
ings. 

We enjoyed meeting Col. Perkins and his staff at the head- 


quarters of the American Red Cross, and I can not praise too 
highly the work of this unit. We also visited Senator Marconi, 
the inventor of the wireless, at his residence near the home of 
Col. Perkins. From Rome we proceeded to Padua, and thence ou 
to Venice, where we were met by the commanding officer, Vice 
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Admiral Marzolo, who gave us the opportunity of inspecting the 
naval activities being conducted from this base. Poor Venice 
was a hollow mockery of its former brightness, Deserted canals, 
empty plazas, barricaded houses, and closed shops were mute 
reminders that this bride of the sea was within the war zone. 
‘Three-fourths of the population had evacuated the city. All the 
churches and public buildings were protected by sandbags, and 
the art galleries had been stripped of their treasures, for air 
raids were of frequent occurrence. I think over 2,000 bombs 
had been dropped on the city, but fortunately most of them bad 
fallen into the canals and public squares. 

We visited the navy yard, which has been in existence since 
the days of the Venetian Republic. We were much interested 
in a tank boat which had done wonderful work, and now that 
the war is over I am at liberty to describe it. It was made of 
wood, had a flat bottom, and was about 30 feet long, and strongly 
resembled its land cousin. Two endless belts on which long 
spikes were fastened, passed completely around the craft from 
stem to stern. These belts, one on each side, were driven by 
‘small motor, and the vessel itself was propelled by a screw, 
giving the boat a speed of about 5 knots. As all harbors were 
protected by chain barriers, this boat was designed to force its 
way over the obstacles, Coming in contact with a chain or net, 
the spikes on the two belts engaged the obstruction and literally 
pulled the vessel over the top. 

Being armed with two torpedoes it was a very formidable 
craft, as the Austrians learned when Conte Pellegrini a year 
ago entered the harbor of Pola and sank a superdreadnaught 
of the type of the Viribus Unitis. I want to speak of Rizzo's 
brilliant exploit when, in December, 1917, in a 55-foot motor 
boat he entered the harbor of Pola, blew up the Austrian battle- 
ship Vienna and escaped. Last June this Caring naval officer 
participated in a still more spectacular achievement. In his 
motor boat, accompanied by another vessel no larger than his 
own, he had crossed to the Dalmatian coast to inspect mine 
fields. As he was returning, he saw smoke on the horizon and 
presently several Austrian battleships hove in sight, screened 
Dy 10 destroyers: Hiding behind an island, he waited until the 
fleet came abeam and then darted out. Taken completely by 
surprise, the destroyers, thinking no doubt that he was an 
Austrian, allowed him to approach. He passed through their 


lines, fired a torpedo and, turning to escape, unfortunately was 
captured; but the dreadnaught St. Stephen went to the bottom | 


as the result of his daring. 

I want also to speak of the bravery of a young Italian avia- 

tor, who, during an Austrian raid, made a counterattack. He 
figured that there would be no one but the mechanicians left at 
the station, so he flew over and destroyed it, making his escape 
before the raiding aviators returned. They told me of a squad 
of Italian cavalry which had captured an Austrian aviation 
post during the absence of the airmen. The Italians, after 
taking the mechanics prisoners, hid themselves and their horses 
in the hangars. When the aviators returned the cavalrymen 
made them all captives, destroyeg their machines, and escaped 
before an alarm was given. 
' Returning to Padua from Venice, we were dinner guests of the 
King, who entertained us with simple, democratic hospitality. 
The following morning we had the opportunity of witnessing 
n review of about 20,000 soldiers composing a part of the army 
of Arditl, the famous shock troops of Italy. These troops made 
n most favorable impression upon us, and their equipment, in- 
tended for mountain work, was complete in every detail. On the 
narrow, slippery trails donkeys and mules are used and the artil- 
lery and heavy pieces are so constructed that they can be packed 
in parts and carried on the backs of these animals. The King, 
after inspecting the regiments, bestowed medals for distin- 
guished service; the first, a gold medal of honor, was presented 
to a young veteran who, with five comrades, scaled an Alpine 
peak to a cave in the snow where 80 Austrians had established 
an artillery position. It took them four hours to ascend the 
4,000 feet, but they succeeded in bombing the Austrians, killing 
or taking prisoner the entire number. We had the pleasure of 
meeting Gen. Diaz, the commander in chief of the Italian 
Armies, a man of great ability and judgment. 

At Bassino we saw shells being hurled by the Italian artil- 
lery into Austrian-held territory, the thunder of the explosions 
echoing and reechoing in the mountain passes. After lunching 
with the officers of the Sixth Italian Army we were taken to 
Gina di Fonte, high up in the mountain peaks. The road on 
which we ascended was a marvel of engineering skill. For 10 
miles it wound up the steep slopes, crossing the deep ravines on 
stone bridges, and with an easy grade traced its sinuous course 
back and forth on the breasts of the jagged crags, 

We passed a number of great kite balloons from which Italian 
ebservers were watching the Austrian lines. To expedite the 
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transportation of materials and relieve congestion on the road 
the Italian engineers had constructed a cable conveyor running 
from the base of the mountain straight to the summit, on which 
was carried in suspended cages, ammunition and supplies, Ar- 
riving at the crest we were escorted by Gen. Cavan, com- 
manding the British sector, to the trenches from which we 
witnessed the bombardment of Asiago, an Italian city held by 
the Austrians. We could hear the shells screaming toward 
the doomed city; then would come the upheaval of bricks and 
dirt, followed by the dull roar of the exploding missiles, Tho 
Austrians from their lines answered with shrapnel and hii; 
explosives, the spurts of flame from the bursting projectiles 
and the echoes of the blasts among the valleys and precipices 
forming a vivid picture of mountain fighting. 

On our return to Paris we again stopped at Turin and in- 
spected the great Fiat factory, where 40,000 persons were eo) 
ployed in manufacturing motors of various kinds. I can jo: 
leave this very casual account of our visit to Italy without 
expressing the deep appreciation of every member of our 
party for all the courtesies extended us. The record of the 
Italian Army and Navy in this war has been one of brillian;: 
achievement. Fighting against overwhelming odds, beset wii} 
difficulties well-nigh insurmountable, the brave people of our 
southern ally have made heroic sacrifices, meeting every cal! of 
liberty and of honor with the courage inherited from a glorioys 
past. With 14 per cent of her population under arms, with su) 
plies of food and fuel and all the necessities, both of life and 
war, always critical, Italy never faltered in her determination 
and her high resolve. 

From Paris we proceeded to Bordeaux, where we were joined 
by Capt. Cone, United States Navy, in charge of naval avin 
tion, one of the most efficient officers in the service, upon whoin 
too much credit can not be bestowed for his able administra- 
tion of this department, We reached Bordeaux, and, after in- 
specting the docks and warehouses, started in autos for a tour 
of inspection of the naval air stations along the coast. Wit), 
the war a thing of the past, it is. useless to go into details co)- 
cerning conditions, Let me say, however, that the delays and 
confusion in our aircraft production, so manifest in the Army, 
was reflected in the stations we visited. 

Our party visited Moutchic, Paulliac, Rochefort, La Rochelle, 
La Pallice, Fromentine, Palmboeuf, St, Nazaire, Montoir, Le 
Croisic, l/ Orient, le Tudy, and Brest, and at all of these stations 
we found splendid bodies of men, much enthusiasm, and many 
parts of wachines but few “ ready for service” planes. Let me 
be most emphatic in stating that neither Capt. Cone nor 
corps of assistants were in any way at fault for the lack of 
equipment. They had done all in their power, but were not re- 
sponsible for shipments which brought parts of machines (o 
one port and other parts to another. Neither were they to 
blame for cargoes shipped without bills of lading, which necessi- 
tated the opening of all boxes to ascertain their contents. We 
were told of one shipload of supplies which, being opened ani 
unpacked, consisted of jars of jam, kegs of spikes, steel riils, 
and ammunition, all jumbled together. 

At Pauillaé we lunched with over 3,000 of the enlisted per- 
sonnel, the mess hall being presided over by Capt. Evans, son 
of “ Fighting Bob.” This station is a clearing point and head- 
quarters for supplies and repair work. Commander Briscoe, 0! 
New York, was in charge of the shops, and his great executive 
ability was in evidence on every hand. At St. Nazaire, one of 
the principal ports of entry for American material, we saw three 
of the Navy 14-inch railroad guns being made ready for ship- 
ment to the front. This railway battery was completely inde- 
pendent of any permanent artillery base. With 12 specially cou- 
structed cars, the complement for each gun, the equipment was 
so mobile that the battery could move position—gun, personic!, 
kitchen, fuel, ammunition, wireless, and machine-shop cars—in 
less than an hour. These guns fire heavier projectiles and have 
greater range than any ever before placed on mobile shore 
mounting, being capable of hurling shells a distance of approx'- 
mately 30 miles. Admiral Plunkett, who was in command 0! 
these guns on the front, reported that— 


The shell craters were remarkable for their uniform size and great 
extent. One shot was sufficient to completely wreck a railroad line of 
three tracks for a distance of at least 100 feet, tearing up the rails, 


shattering the ties, and blowing an enormous crater in the roadbed. 
Traffic was stopped completely, not only ne the firing, but from 0 
to 10 hours each day after the firing had ceased, 

There are immense docks, sheds, and railroad yards at this 
point, all constructed since our entrance into the war, Many 
German prisoners, a sorrowful looking lot, were employed i1 
road building and construction work around the city. \¢ 
Quimper we visited a Belgian refugee camp, just outside the 
town. These poor unfortunates were housed in great barracks, 
and it was a pitiful sight to see these homeless wanderers, 











many of them entirely alone in the world, and all destitute. 
Arriving at Brest, we were cordially received by Admiral Wil- 
son, one of our most distinguished officers, who was in command 
of operations on the French coast. This old city of Brest has 
been awakened from its slumbers by the coming of the Ameri- 
cans. Until our entry into the conflict it was used exclusively 
as a naval arsenal, but we have made it the chief port for the 
disembarkation of our troops, as many as 40,000 having landed 
in a single day. To provide for their temporary stay before 
moving to the front, it was necessary to construct great bar- 
racks and complete water ond sewerage plants, but unfortu- 
nately the camp was badly lccated. 

Our party separated here, all but three sailing for home, leav- 
ing Congressmen Wiison, Ortver, and myself who had decided 
to return to the front. And now I want to take you with me to 
the battle lines, to the active front, where our boys were making 
history. Having secured a guide, passes, and a car, which we 
loaded with rations and blankets, we started from Paris for 
Meaux, and then on to Fere en Tardenois, 

As we approached the war zone, the scenes of desolation be 
came more and more dreadful. ‘e were right in the track of 
the German retreat, and on every side were piles of loaded 
shells, stacked up like cordwood, and every sort of army equip- 
ment which the Germans did not have time to remove. You 
know the Americans were after the boche, and as speed was 
better than valor, the enemy left cverything in their flight. We 
passed through village after village, all completely destroyed 
and deserted. (Cccasionally some lone Frenchman would be 
seen, wandering among the ruins of his home, trying to find a 
piece of furniture or "ome utensil with which he could start 
life anew. In most places there was not a single thing of value 
left, all had been burned or demolisked by the retreating Ger- 


mans. Along the road and scattered in the fields were helmets 
and rifles and chunks of ragged steel. Smashed airplanes, 


broken gun carriages, dismantled warehouses, torn-up railroad 
tracks, all told the story of the conflict, while here and there, 
now alone, then in groups, were the fresh mounds cof dirt, 
marked with a cross or the twisted barrel of a rifle—mute re- 
minders of the bloody struggle of but a few weeks 
Many of the fields were so lacerated by artillery fire that it 
will take many weary months before they can be brought back 
into cultivation, and it will be years before the barns can be 
made ready for the crops. 

Near Fere en Tardenois we saw the ruins of a great wagon 
factory which the Germans had used to repair their trucks and 
gun carriages. The shops had been burned with all the valu- 


able machinery, but there must have been at least 5,000 wheels | 


stacked in a field pearby. 
Passing through Fere en 
French Division, 
Alexander, commanding the Seventy-seventh Division, composed 
of New York troops. He and his staff had their quarters in 
a superb old edifice, Chateau de le Fere—at least it had been 
a stately mansion before war swept over it. It was located 
in a little clearing on the edge of a wood, and to deceive enemy 
aviators, approach to the building by motor was strictly for- 
bidden. 


Tardenois, the headquarters of a 


roof, and every storm sent its deluge of water spattering down 
through each room, This old chateau bad been built in the 
thirteenth century, and ‘efore war had marred its beauty 
must have been one of the show places of the region, for 
spacious courts, artistic gardens, rows of statuary, and a magni- 
ficient stone bridge spanning a narrow defile gave proof of its 
former splendor. 
tion imaginable. Superb mirrors set in exquisitively carved 
frames, encrusted with gold leaf, 
packing case on which an Army clerk had placed his type- 
writer. Seated in a stately chair, rich with brocade facings, he 
pounded out the day's orders, unconscious of the incongruity 
of his surroundings. When the Germans, who also used this 
chateau for headquarters, evacuated the place they left leaning 
against the wall in the hall an innocent-looking stepladder. 


Suspicious of some trick, the American engineers examined the | 


ladder, finding not unexpectedly that a wire attached to the 


lower rung lead to a heavy charge of TNT in the cellar, and | 


had the ladder been removed before disconnecting the wire the 
entire building would have been demolished and everyone in 
the vicinity killed. 

Gen. Alexander very kindly detailed an aide to conduct us to 
the active front; and equipped with helmets and gas masks we 
started out. Passing along heavily camouflaged roads on which 
companies of our boys were marehing back to rest positions, 
we came to the headquarters of Gen, Johnston, and from there 
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before. | 


: ‘ j 
we soon came to the headquarters of Gen. 


To carry out the deception that no one was quartered | 
inside, no attempt had been made to. repair the shell-riddled | 


Inside, there was the strangest conglomera- | 


were hanging over an old | 
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( As we were skirting the edge 
of a small woods, a terrific explosion took place just ahead of 


a 


went forward toward the lines 


our car, the flame bursting in our faces like a blast from a 
furnace. Our first thought was of a German shell, as an in- 
cessant bombardment was going on at the time. With the 
explosion came yells from the woods, “Get that car out of 
sight,” an invitation we accepted without the formality of 
transmitting it in writing We found we had unknowingly 


passed directly in front of one of our own batteries, which 


| had just received orders to “ open up.” Our New York boys, 
several of whom I knew, were in charge, and we spent en 
| hour with them watching the operation of the guns. An ob- 
server in the top of a tree far out, was noting the effect of 


the shells and telephoning back to the commanding officer, giving 
instructions about ranges, and so forth. The crews worked the 
guns with great rapidity and with clock-like precision, loading, 
firing, and withdrawing the empty powder cases. After each 
discharge the guns were trued up, elevated, depressed, or 
swung to the right or left, according to the directions received 
from the observer. First they would fire in order at regular 
intervals, then a salvo by the entire battery would burst forth, 
the blast of each gun merging into one mighty 
shook the ground. 

The men had either erected crude shelters of sticks and stones 
or had dug themselves pits, which they covered with their 
raincoats, The few cleared spaces in the woods were carefully 


roar, Which 


guarded, no one being allowed to stand in them for fear of 
attracting the attention of enemy air machines. On our way 
back to headquarters we stopped in a little clump of trees 


where the Knights of Columbus had established a coffee wagon, 
and it was good coffee with real sugar and good crackers. | 
know, because I sampled it. They told us that one day they 
had served as many as 1,700 soldiers on their way back from 
the trenches. Here they were, right up on the line, in range of 


the German guns. That night, after dining with Gen. Alex- 
| ander, we bunked with the boys out in the timber. We had to 
pass from the chateau along the edge of a ravine. It was 


pitch dark and no lights, of course, could be used. Men rolled 
up in their blankets were sleeping in every conceivable place, 
and many a lad was awakened by our stepping upon him in the 
darkness. We stumbled over trees and as we tried 
find our own blankets, which we had unpacked before going 
to supper. At one place the stench of a German corpse almost 
overcame us. The lieutenant who was helping us, occasionally 
used his pocket flash light, but instantly there came the stern 
command from a sentry, “ Put out that light!” At last we found 
our belongings and without undressing, rolled our blankets 
| about us and lay down on the ground for our rest. All night long 
| there was a continuous booming on the line only a few 
away, and every little while we would hear a sentry challenge 
some motor truck or a company of soldiers moving forward 
Next morning Gen. Alexander invited us to accompany him to 


rocks io 


miles 


| the front on a tour of inspection. Leaving our car just beyond 
| the woods where yesterday we had seen the battery at work, we 
|} began our tramp forward, passing men on their way back from 
the trenches. Gen, Alexander, a soldier of exceptional ability 
and with large military experience, had just taken command 
of this division, and frequently he would stop and inquire of 
the men the condition of their food and clothing. He asked one 


| young chap, an Irishman, if he knew who he wa The lad said 


“No,” and when the general told him the boy answered in a 
rich Irish brogue, “ Begorah, Gineral, but I am glad to maat 
you.” We were hardly able to repress a smile at the hearty 


good will of the soldier. Another, when the general said, “An 
American can always whip a boche,”’ replied, “ Yes, you are 
a - right, General, and we will give them some more h ; 

Whenever we came to an open space we separated, each man 
walking alone, for groups are dangerous targets. Shells began 
to burst around us; one, falling scarcely a hundred yards away, 


| sent a fragment which struck in the road just behind Congr 

| man Witson. We saw a squad of the 302nd Engineers con 
| structing some trusses for a bridge to be thrown acro 

| Vesle River. I just missed meeting my friend id me 

| 


| 


Capt. Fred S. Greene, whose men were working on the 


| This officer has made a gallant record, and I regretted no 
|ing him. We climbed up a steep, heavily wooded lhill, | 
| crest of which was a large cave. Here an advanced i 
hospital station had been established. We passed ¢ gh 
| the thick underbrush with shells from our own batteries as well 
as from the German screaming overhead At one point, as we 
were deseending into a little valley we encounte red must l 
| gas, which caused us to beat a hasty ret But before we 
} could adjust our gas masks Gen. Alexander, who was in the 
| lead, had inhaled sufficient to cause him great annoyance, Finally 
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we reached the far edge of the ridge, the fringe of “no man’s 
land,” overlooking the German lines. 

Out in a clearing was an observation station connected with 
the woods by a communicating trench, thrcugh which we 
crawled, This was a place where it was wise to remember the 
slogan, “ Keep your spirit wp and your head down.” From our 
vantage point we looked across the Vesle River into the town of 

sazoches, which our artillery was then bombarding. Shell after 
shell exploded as we watched, each one adding its havoc to the 
doomed city. While we were at this point the artillery duel in- 
crensed and the General thought it wise to return. During the 
entire time we were at the front his staff were nervous for fear 
n chance shot might find tts target, but luckily none did, 
although on our way back shells fell close to us. We saw a 
few poor fellows being carried back on stretchers, two of whom 
had been badly gassed. Every few yards on the side of the 
road, little dugouts had been excavated, convenient shelter 
places In case a barrage was laid down 

Returning to our cars which we had left secreted in a thick 
tangle of woods we met many of our boys, some cooking, others 
washing or ceaning thelr equipment; all happy, but all kick- 
ing about the postal service, Whenever I came across any 
of the lads I told them if they would give me the name and 
nddress of some relative, upon reaching home I would write a 
letter saying that I had met them. I think I collected nearly 
500 names, written on backs of envelopes, on pieces of news- 
papers, and labels from tin cans. I fulfilled my promise, and I 
can truly say that the responses received from grateful mothers 
all over the State in acknowledgement of my notes far more 
than compensated me for the trouble. 

We tunched with Gen. Johnston and his staff in an old farm- 
house. A huge bomb-proof shelter which had just been com- 
pleted, was shown us by Maj. Martin and Lieut. Morgan, who 
were rendering valuable service. Both of these gentlemen were 
from Westbury. We had a good lunch, but at thmes it was a 
question who would come out first—ourselves or the flies. The 
mess hall was in an old stable, and I suppose the flies considered 
us intruders, Anyway they put up a stiff fight and it was about 
a 50-50 proposition. 

After lunch we went to the headquarters of Gen. Bullard, 
commending the Twenty-eighth Division, and had a pleasant 
chat with this veteran, whose famous reply to French instruc- 


tions a few weeks previously, will long be remembered : 
Wo regret being wnable on this occasion to follow the counsels of our 


masters, the French, but the American flag has been forced to retire. 
This is wnendurable, and none of our soldiers would understand their 
not being asked to do whatever is necessary to reestablish a situation 
which is humiliating to us and wnacceptable to our country’s honor, 
We are going to counter-attack, 

Then on to Sergy, where the Wisconsin and Michigan troops 
did such splendid fighting. Four times on that hot July day this 
town changed hands; it was here that a German colonel and 500 
of his men were captured. We passed by Clerges, another des- 
perately contested town. Ruins everywhere, with the accus- 
tomed sight of discarded weapons and broken implements. 
Near by we came across a body of negroes digging a huge pit for 
the burial of American dead. Thirty-seven of our poor boys 
had been gathered for interment. There they lay Just as they 
had fallen, legless, armless; yes, and headless. It was the 
most gruesome sight I have ever seen, and it haunts me still. 
Some mother's son lies here in a nameless grave ; some lover who 
will never return; some father, perhaps, whose child will weep 
for the dear face it will never see again. 

Leaving these heroes to sleep in the peace of the ages, we went 
to the grave of another hero-—Quentin Roosevelt. Each of us 
had gathered some flowers by the wayside, which we placed on 
the grave in loving tribute to the memory of a gallant officer. 
A cross had been erected on which is inseribed his name and the 
date of his death, Several floral tributes from officers of the 
French Army told of the esteem in which Lieut. Roosevelt was 
held by his comrades in arms, Close to the grave is a small 
stone slab, placed by the Three hundred and second Hngineers 
on the spot where the young aviator fell, 

On our way back to the chateau we visited a pigeon cote and 
saw how these important message carriers are cared for. In 
speaking of the pigeons, let me tell the story of o gift of these 
birds made by the British to some Portuguese officers. Not 
fully realizing the .purport of the present, the officers, in ac- 
knowledging the gift, sent back this note, “ The squabs were de- 
lictous. We had them fer dinner. Please send sore more.” 

A little farther along the road we saw one of our heavy bat- 
teries, the famous 155. The gun was mounted just back of a 
low hill and was covered with a screen of boughs to conceal its 
location. In appreaching the battery from the road, great care 
was taken to prevent the formation of any distinct path, which, 
to an aerial observer, would be a sure sign that artillery was 
located at its terminus, 


That night while at dinner, a carrier pigeon brought word 
that the great chateau in Bazoches, which we had seen being 
shelled, had been destroyed. Col. Insinger, one of our hosts 
at headquarters, related two incidents that had come wnder 
his personal observation, both showing the kind of stuff our 
boys are made of, He said that one night out in “no man's 
land" he had stumbled over a man crawling through the grass, 
“Stand up,” he commanded. “Can't do it,” replied the gol. 
dier, “I am wounded.” “ Well,” said the colonel, “if you are 
wounded, you should go the other way.” “ Yes; I know,” said 
the boy, “but I know, too, that right over there is a German 
machine-gun nest, and I am going after it.” That boy gave the 
last drop of his blood, wounded as he was, fighting the enemics 
of his country. The other case was of a young soldier from 
my own State who was charging the enemy with his revolver. 
“Put up that pistol,” commanded the colonel; “it isn’t heavy 
enough for this work; use your rifle.” “I can’t do it,” he re. 
plied, “T am wounded.” The officer looked and found that a 
machine-gun bullet had ripped open the boy's stomach, and with 
his left hand he was holding in his intestines, while he was 
running forward, firing with his right hand. Ah, but that was 
courage and grit! 

A young fellow I met who had recently come from the hos- 
pital, told me how he had saved a friend in the fight at Gan- 
tigny. Our attack, sweeping down from a hill and aeross the 
valley, had carried the town. The objective had been reached, 
and this boy was safe behind a stone wall, when he looked back 
and saw, out In the open, his chum who had been hit. Obtain. 
ing his captain's permission to return for his friend, he started. 
Shells and bullets were falling like hail, but he reached the 
wounded man in safety, and putting his arm about him, com- 
menced dragging him to shelter. Going but a few yards, he 
too, was wounded. Then, as best they could, they crawled back, 
only to find that the lines had gone on, Exhausted, they 
crouched down behind a pile of bricks and lay in a broiling sun, 
without wuter or attention, from 9 in the morning until 5 in the 
afternoon, For that act of unselfish devotion and heroism the 
boy received distinguished recognition. 

Do you wonder now why it was that Bulgaria gave up? Do 
you wonder why it was that Austria cried “Kamerad”? Do 
you wonder why it was that the Imperial German Army stopped, 
then crumbled, and then ran for home, and have been running 
ever since? Do you wonder now why it was that the German 
Government, when they pleaded for peace, found themselves in 
pieces? Do you wonder now why it was that a great Navy 
hauled down its flag without striking a biow? Do you wonder 
now why it was that the Kaiser deserted his people and fled to 
Holland in a vain effort to escape the judgement of humanity? 

This experience with the boys—eating with them, sleeping 
with them, and listening to their stories—was one of the most 
interesting of my whole trip. A sterling lot of young fellows 
they were, and fearless fighters, as the Germans learned to their 
sorrow. New York ean well be proud of her men in the service. 

In a little wooded valley just below the ridge on which we 
bunked, was the quartermaster depot. Day and night trucks and 
wagons passed back and forth. On the edge of the road leading 
to the stables was a pile of loaded German shells abandoned by 
the retreating army. Strict orders had been issued not to 
touch these shells, and yet the drivers of the trucks were so 
indifferent to danger that they paid no attention to the warn- 
ing. I saw at least three heavy steel-tired wagons run directly 
over them. When I asked the driver why he took such chances 
he said, “ Oh, what's the difference; if I am going to get killed 
I better be smashed up near home than out on the road.” Most 
of these fellows were fatalists. They thought that some partic- 
ular bullet had their name written upon it, and until that came 
they were as safe one place as another. That reminds me of 
old Mike Sullivan, a veteran with whom IT toured Long Island 
last spring In the liberty-loan drive. Mike was a fatalist.. An 
American, born in Ireland of Scoteh parents, he enlisted in a Ca- 
nadian regiment and bad fought in France. That was a combina- 
tien to defy almost anything. He constantly preached the doc- 
trine of fatalism, telling his comrades that it was no use to werry, 
“that when your time’s come it’s come, and there’s nothing you 
can do to stop fate.” Well, one night Mike was ordered to go over 
the top, and his chums noticed him very quietly putting an 
extra pistel or two in his pocket. They jeered, and reminded 
him that he was a fatalist and that all these pistels would be 
of no use, for “if your time’s come it's come.” Poor Mike was 
stuck for a moment, and then the Scotch-Irish-American- 
Canadian-French wit came to his reseve,and he said, “ Well, that 
may be so, but I may meet a German whose time has alse come.” 

One night a shell struck on the read directly in front of a 
moter truck. The driver had no time to stop or turn. Bvery- 
one held his breath waiting for the blast which would send 
them “ west,” but the shell was a “dud” and did not explode, 
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With a great jolt, over it they went, and the only comment of 
the 19-year-old driver was, “If those Germans don't stop drop 
ping their d shells in this road, we'll bust a spring.” 

IL wish I could recall! all the things those boys told me. While 
I can not remember all their stories, I can never forget their 
kindness, their courtesy, and their generosity in presenting me 
with souvenirs. The Nation will never forget their bravery. 

I want to tell you of one very. clever sign I saw up on the 
front, posted to a tree. It read: 

The Quick or the Dead, 
Gas is a good thing to cook by, but it is a poor thing 
to croak by. Put on that mask. Be quick or be dead. 
Don't take a chance, If you do you will never take 
another, 

That night it looked like rain, and one young fellow who was 
going out on sentry duty insisted that I sleep in his pup tent. 
Underneath he had scooped out a shallow pit which had been 
filled with straw, and so, taking my gas mask and my helmet, 
two things which I never allowed to leave my sight, I crawled 
in, receiving a royal welcome from about a million cooties. It 
was a clear, starlit night and not a breath stirred the trees. 
All was silent in the woods and beyond, except for the ceaseless 
roar of the guns on the line and the challenge of the sentries on 
the road below. I had just fallen asleep, when suddenly I was 
nwakened by a terrific explosion, which made the ground trem- 
ble, and then came another. We were being raided by German 
airplanes. Overhead I heard that peculiar rythm of first one 
machine and then another, and still yet another. We could not 
see them, but we knew they were there with bombs and that it 
was the open season for Americans, Presently our antiaircraft 
guns opened fire, the blast of the charges followed by the ex- 
plosion of the shells in the air, with each burst of flame lighting 
up the tree tops. Then fragments of the projectiles came rat- 
tling to the ground. Every little while the boche dropped a 
bomb, which increased by tenfold the roar of the missils. The 
sensation of lying there, with no protection but a piece of 
canvas and a few overhanging boughs, was one I shall never 


forget. There was something uncanny and terrorizing about 
it, different from anything I had ever experienced. We had 


no place to go, so we lay in our blankets, hoping that none of 
the bombs had our names written upon them. In about half an 
hour the circling machines swung off toward their own lines 
and all became normal again. One of those bombs struck a 
house a short distance from our camp, killing its lone occupant, 
but the others had fallen without harm. Our boys were so 
sure that the war would soon be over that they had adopted the 
slogan, “ Heaven, H , or Hoboken by Christmas.” I little 
thought then that their prediction would soon be realized—the 
Hoboken part. 

Just as we were leaving camp the next morning our car went 
out of commission and we had to abandon it and with it the 
rifles, helmets, and bayonets the boys had pressed upon us, 
Hoping that we might have our machine repaired at the divi- 
sional motor transportation repair shop, one of the trucks towed 
us down to the woods, where the shop was located. It was hidden 
in a little clump of trees on the bank of the Ourcq River, with 
Capt. Maloney in command. Lathes, forges, benches, and all 
the equipment of*a complete shop were installed on motor trucks, 
so that the camp could follow the Army. This was the motor 
repair unit for the entire division, and everything from a dam- 
aged bicycle to a great artillery truck found its way to this 
mechanical hospital. 

These mechanicians—and only expert ones were wanted—de- 
serve unstinted praise for what they did. Constantly on the 
,move and always liable to air raids, working 10 to 14 hours a 
day and seven days a week, their share in the complete tri- 
umph of our arms can not be overestimated. But as our car 


could not be repaired that day, we accepted the invitation of | 


the general and journeyed back to Paris in his machine, again 
passing through Chateau-Thierry, Vaux, and Meaux. In our 
first visit to these towns we had seen only American soldiers, 
Now the Americans were gathering in front of St. Mihiel and 
the French had taken their place. 

Our day in Paris before starting again for the front, was spent 
making arrangements and in visiting the plant of Andre Citroen, 
where 50,000 8-inch shells were turned out every 24 hours, 
9,000 women and 8,000 men were employed in this great fae- 
tory, which had been built since the beginning of the war. 
Two hundred and fifty tons of steel were consumed daily. The 
plant is equipped with every modern convenience for the welfare 
and happiness of the employees. Restaurants, reading and bil- 
liard rooms, baths, gymnasium, and a complete hospital manned 
by nurses and doctors make this factory one of the most modern 
in the world. 


in the care of experienced nurses. 
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In their thought for the women workers they have 
built a baby hospital, where mothers can leave their little ones | 


During the week the babies ' with the guns crashing on the near-by 
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remain here night 
the mothers visil 


and day and are fed by the bottle between 
Un Saturdays the parents take the i 


home, and the nurses said they could always 


ifants 


tell these visits by 


the babies losing their regular habits ive times a day the 
mothers left the lathe, the forge, and the sweat of the shops to 
nurse their offspring,.and then after this ray of domestic happl- 
ness, they returned to make shells and still more shells for their 
husbands fighting for these babies and the homes of France on 
the far-flung battle line. 

We experienced much trouble and delay in procuring mil 
tary passes for our trip to Dunkirk, but at last we received 
the “clear” signal. Capt. Cone, who was very desirous of hav- 
ing us inspect the northern bombing stations and the naval 
activities at Dunkirk, very kindly placed a car at our disposal, 
detalling Capt. Gilerist, of the Marines, to act as our guide 


and interpreter. We stocked our car with blankets, 
and a large supply of gasoline, for we intended, before return 


rations, 


ing, to go through the devastated regions around Amien 
Passing through Beauvais, Poix, Abbeville, Montreuil, Bou 
logne, and Calais, we reached Dunkirk late in the afternoon. 
At St. Inglevert, near Calais, we visited the United State 
naval air station under command of Lieut. Robert Lovet ‘ 


} 


Glen Cove, a splendid young officer, who has brought thi 
tion to a high point of efliciency. Montreuil, until recently 
British headquarters, showed the effects of numerous air rai 

At Oye, just on the outskirts of Dunkirk, we inspected a camp 


of 500 marines attached to the northern bombing station 


We were received at Dunkirk by Ensign Robert E 


Reed, 


temporarily in command of the airplane base. The importance 
of Dunkirk, and its proximity to Ostend, has made it the 
objective of almost nightly raids, but we missed a_ visit, 


although the weather conditions were perfect for it. They were 
also subject to long-range artillery fire from Dixmude, but had 


devised a clever scheme for protection. A watcher, seeing the 
flash from the gun, sounded warning, and, as it took the 
projectile a minute and a half to reach the town, the inhab 
itants had that much time in which to seek shelter in cellars 
and dugouts. They told us that all speed limits had long ! 
been abolished. 
Next morning we were afforded an exhibition of faney 

ing, a practice I heartily disapprove, because of the risks 
assumed merely for the amusement of the spectators, and we 
barely missed witnessing a fatal accident One man, caught 
with a bad engine, after turning over seven times and coming 
within 150 feet of the ground, recovered just in me to ue 


out in safety. 
in talking with him afterwards found that he, 


We expected to see him dashed to death 
too, had the 


his time had come. He seemed entirely indifferent to th 
dancer he had been in, and dismissed the subject by saying Oh, 
well, that kind of a death isn’t so messy as to be hit by a : 

While the aero acrobatics were taking place, word came t 
a German submarine had been sighted off the oust li y 
flush signals gave the warning to the pilots, who ret Lo 
go in pursuit. The sea planes were run out and swu ‘ 
board, the pilots took their places, and the bi mi 
whirled off to sea. There is great rivalry between o1 tu- 
tion and the one across the harbor operated y the Ireneh 
In this instance our boys were well on their way before their 
rivals started. ‘Their trip, however, was for naught no 
raiders were discovered. 


We then started for Belgium, passing first through the bombed 
town of Bergues and thence to Woostcappel, where the Belgian 


oflicials refused to let us pass. We made a detour and came to 
Houtkergue, in charge of the British, but, fearing that our 
civilian attire might again be our undoing, we put on our 
helmets, hung our masks around our necks, and buttoned up 


our Army raincoats. It worked, and we passed the frontier. 
We went through Poperinghe, a silent, desolate town, the 
of bitter fighting in the early stages of the war, and then on to 
Ypres or, as the British Tommy calls it, “ Wipers.” We saw 
many Americans along the road, and, of course, many British 
and French soldiers. We were near Mount Kimmel, the scene of 
such fearful fighting, participated in by our own boys, and the 


eene 


roar of artillery and the crack of rifles came to us as we entered 
Ypres—sad, ill-fated, war-torn Ypres. No voice can describe 
the awfulness of that destruction, no pen depict the horror of 


the tragedy which swept this once beautiful city into an inferno 
of death and desolation. The earthly splendor of Ypres has 
gone forever, but the blackened ruins by their very frightfulness 
tell of the glory of those hero kept faith and by 
their lives answered the challenge of military despotism, 

Ypres no longer exists—only mounds of brick and cement, 
gaping holes, and stumps of walls. All semblance of a city has 
disappeared. We tramped over the ruins of this city of memories 
line. No shells had 


who the 
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fallen that morning, and we felt free to walk at will. We had 
noticed an enemy plane cross one section of the city, but paid 
no attention to it. Suddenly a high-explosive shell fell within 
50 yards of us and then another, and with each explosion we 
threw ourselves on the ground to escape the flying fragments. 
Within less than 10 minutes, five projectiles had been hurled 
into the sector where we were standing. One fragment, which 
I afterwards secured, passed between our driver and myself, 
striking within a few feet of us, 

it dil not take us long to evacuate that place, for evidently 
we had been observed, and as long as we remained we knew 
the Germans would continue firing. 

On our way back to Dunkirk we passed through Elverdingue, 
Furnes, Oust, Coxyde, and La Panne, all, with the exception 
of the last, utterly destroyed—ghostly, tomblike cities, with the 
region between seared and torn; village after village, farm- 
house after farmhouse in hopeless ruin. 

Kindle the ashes of Belgium 
into unquenchable flame, 
Dawning the light of to-morrow, 
Open the portals of fame ; 
Passeth a world-wide sorrow, 
Passeth a nation’s tears, 
But freedom deathless surviveth 
Through the uncounted years, 
—~-Capt. Horne in Harpers Magazine. 

Mounted in the sand dunes at Saskatoon was a British siege- 
gun battery of two 7.6-iInch guns. These guns, with a range of 
18,000 yards, constantly bombed Ostend and Zeebrugge, and 
were shelled in return, one projectile having struck just below 
the battery. “Dud” shells “made in Germany” lay thick 
on the sands, and many more had been buried by the winds. 
From the highest sand dunes we plainly saw Dixmude and 
Nieuport and in the distance the great tower at Ostend. 

The boundary of the war zone is distinctly traced, and the 
change in passing the line of devastation is striking. There 
seeins to be no twilight area; the transition from high cultiva- 
tion and peaceful prosperity to desolation and waste is marked 
and complete, 

The next morning we started for Amiens, and on our way to 
St. Omer passed many British troops—artillery companies and 
supply trains. Without exception the horses in the British 
transport and artillery service were in the prime of condition, 
well fed and well groomed, and their equipment always clean and 
brieht. It was the same with their wagons and trucks, all dis- 
playing that degree of “ upkeep” so essential and yet so often 
neglected. 

At St. Omer we visited a casualty clearing hospital in charge 
of Lieut Col. Storrs, who*took us into the operating rooms, 
where men direct from the front dressing stations were being 
eperated upon. He told us of an American patient who had 
fallen off a truck on a dark night. The boy had evidently been 
stunned by his fall. Ten days later he was found behind a 
fence, where, without food or water, he had lain all that time, 
and when discovered was almost a skeleton, The colonel re- 
lated an instance of five men who had been wounded in “ no 
man's land” at a time the lines were engaged in constant attacks. 
For two weeks these men were exposed, their only food and 
water being obtained from the rations and canteens of their 
dead comrades. For five days they had been without either 
food or drink, and under the terrible ordeal three perished, but 
the other two were rescued, finally recovering. 

At Amiens, the objective of one of the German drives, we 
found an abandoned city. Only ten months before I had visited 
this famous cathedral town, which at that time, although close 
to the war zone, had been but slightly damaged. What a 
change those few months had made, and what havoc had been 
wrought by German guns in those savage attacks to capture 
this great railroad center. The imperial army came within a 
few miles of their goal and were only prevented from entering 
by the bulldog tenacity of the British soldiers. 

At Grivesnes, a shell-torn hamilet—and there are many of 
them in this valley of the Somme—we saw numbers of Italian 
soldiers, the first we had seen. On the reads, German prisoners 
and Chinamen were at work, for the French religiously keep 
their highways in perfect condition, a lesson we can emulate 
to advantage. Just beyond Grivesnes we discovered a little 
cemetery surrounded by line after line of trenches. It was 
lecated in an open field, a few yards from the road, and presented 
a sight almost teo gruesome to relate. 

The little chapel had literally been annihilated, and all about 
were the sacred furnishings that ence graced its interior. The 
tombs had been broken open by ‘the exploding shelis, and skele- 
tons and skulls were mixed with the wreckage of marble slabs. 
In a space no larger than this hall we counted 10 dead Ger- 
mans rotting in the grass. One young chap, evidently an offi- 
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eer, lay as he had fallen, with arms still stretched over his 
head. A gaping hole in the forehead told the story of his last 
agony. I picked wp one helmet with the mangled head of its 
owner still incensed. What had become of the body is a mys- 
tery, for only the head was lying there. Of course, we ex- 
amined the bodies to see if any decuments of military value 
could be found. There were none; but let me tell you of a 
diary which one of our officers did take from a German before 
Chateau-Thierry. These were the entries: 

July 12, Things are going fine. We will soon be in Paris. 

July 18. The fighting is becoming furious. 

July 14. We have ealled for our reserves, and are fighting like hell, 

July 15. Mein Gott! How those Americans can fight, 

We learned afterwards that in this little cemetery, a German 
machine-gun nest had been loeated, and the tower of the chapel 
had been used as an observation post. The ground around here 
had been fought over last May and June and was in the same 
condition in which it had been left, 2 mass of discarded imple- 
ments and weapons. Hardly a yard of roadside but was blasted 
by shell holes and seamed with trenches, 

Just before reaching Cantigny we came to a crude grave- 
yard, where 22 Americans lie buried. The French had evidently 
performed this last act of kindness, for the inscriptions were in 
that language. Hach grave had at its head a cross on which wis 
fastened a metal label bearing the American flag surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel, beneath which a tin-foill name plate bore the 
legend: “American—unknown.” 

We reached Cantigny in the early afternoon. Its sole in- 
habitant was an old man, caretaker for the telephone wire. 
He lived in a cellar, for not a house was standing. He was 
the only one who could say he had a home in this spot, and 
yet he was not alone that September day, for the priest and 
two old women were there also, wandering about the ruins 
seeking a familiar sight. The priest told us of his church, 
but we could not find it, for it no longer existed, only the iron 
fence, twisted and broken. A little farther we came upon an 
old man with a cart loaded with household articles. He said 
he had come back to start life all over again and was leoking 
for his house. He will look in vain, for nothing but débris and 
memories are left in Cantigny. 

We passed through Mentdidier, a grim skeleton with houses 
still standing but deserted and in ruins. Just as night was 
falling we entered Maignelay, where the First French army, in- 
cluding several companies of the famous Chausseurs, were quar- 
tered. The officers, thinking we were members of some sanitary 
commission, were not inclined te let us spend the night, but 
when at last they discovered we were not hunting germs, very 
graciously detailed a soldier to provide us with such comferts as 
could be procured. Finding shelter in a vacant house and with 
the canned goods we had with us, we were able to entertain a 
number of our hosts. As these cities close to the line are, of 
course, in total darkness at night we devised a happy plan. Run- 
ning our machine close to the side of the house we passed the 
“trouble"’ lamp of the car through the barred windew and 
started our banquet under an electric light. Unfortunately, 
through a crack in the blind a gleam of light escaped and soon 
the sentry ordered us to extinguish the lampe Our guide and 
friend then procured candles and by hanging our coats over the 
window we were able to eat without fear of bringing unwelcome 
guests upon our friends. 

The next morning we started for Soissons, passing en route 
much open country, a large portion of which showed the effects 
of heavy artillery fire. In a field near Tricot were 10 destroyed 
French tanks. Many of the roadside trees had been broken off 
by shells, the splintered stumps resembling great tropical palms. 

At Campiegne, which the Germans nearly captured a few 
months before, we saw a division of French troops on their way 
to the front, the hardy veterans marching along in regular 
formation, infantry, artillery, machine-gun companies, supply 
trains, kitchen trains, and ambulance corps. These French 
soldiers presented a slovenly appearance, but they were fighters, 
as all the world will testify. Just outside the city we met the 
boys of the Thirty-second Division on their way to camp. They 
came trooping along, singly and in greups, tired, footsore, and 
hungry, having had no breakfast, as they had been on the hike 
since 4a. m, and it was then 30 o'clock. 

Approaching Soissons, we discerned 10 or 12 airplanes over 
the lines; ‘the puffs of gray smoke about them indicating that 
anti-aircraft guns had also discovered them. Heavy guns were 
in action and as shells were falling in the city we picked our 
way carefully among the ruins. The great cathedral has been 
completely demolished and the city itself is one mags of débris. 
We entered several houses, homes where the furniture was 
still in place, and clothes hanging in the closets. Knowing how 
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cunning the Germens were in hiding bombs and detonating 


fuses under carpets and attached to doors and chairs, we did | 


little exploring. 

On our return to Paris we passed through Forest of 
Villers Cotterets, where large numbers of had been 
quartered ; then to Senlis, where in a few weeks German officers 
were destined to come and beg for peace, 

From Paris we visited one of our air stations, enjoyin 
flight over the city with Lieut. Newport. The most 
as well as the most touching sight of our whole trip was at 
Suresnes, on the banks of the Seine, just beyond the Bois de 
Boulogne. A few acres upon the hillside overlooking the great 
buildings and the boulevards of the capital, had recently been 
dedicated to the American dead. It is the last resting place 
of those who rendered the final sacrifice in the hospitals of 
Paris. Each grave is surmounted by a cross bearing the name 
of the man below, marked with his regiment and company. 
With the symbols of their faith are the emblems of their devo- 
tion, the flags of America and France entwined in leving mem- 
ory of the men of one Republic who died in defense of the 
other, Old men and women were there on their hands and 
knees shaping the mounds, placing sod, and planting flowers. 
All was a labor of love and veneration for the men who had 
come across the seas to defend their homes. These graves have 
been adopted by Irench families as their own, and for all the 
years to come the affection and solicitude of a generous people 
will preserve these shrines of sacrifice, fresh and sweet as the 
sacred traditions which cluster about them. The flowers of 
to-day will wither, the grasses fade under winter frosts, but 
the hallowed memories will: remain forever. In thanking the 
mayor of the city for the tender care bestowed upon our dead, he 
replied: “ Oh, hew little it is that we can do fer them, who did 
so much for us.” 

At Brest we boarded the great ship Leviathan, but found that 
owing to the rough weather, which delayed coaling, she would 
not sail for a day or twe. The Mount Vernon, just returned 
from an encounter with a German submarine, was lying in dry 
dock with a gaping hele in her side. The ship when terpedeed 
was « shert distance out from Brest, 36 men of the engineer's 
foree losing their lives in the fire and boiling water of the 
stokehole, And yet with twocompartments flooded and with their 
comrades dead and dying, when volunteers were called for to 
man the still undamaged furnaces, every man of the crew stepped 
forward and offered to go below. It was our sad privilege to 
attend the funeral of these brave seamen. With Admiral Wil- 
son, Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, and all the officers and men 
of the Mount Vernon, we paid our tribute to these victims of 
German submarine warfare. Each coffin was draped with the 
flag “above them or about them,” and each covered with flowers 
and wreaths. The simple but impressive service over, with the 
band playing a funeral march, the caskets were carried on board 
our ship for the final voyage to the land for which these men had 
given their lives. 

During the three days we were lying at anchor, 10 great ships 
bearing soldiers for the front entered the harbor. Finally the 
time came for us to sail, and with the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific on either side, a cordon of destroyers to pro- 
tect us from submarine attack, we passed out to sea. ‘These 
destreyers remained with us two nights and one day. 

We bad on board 400 sick and wounded men and nearly a 
hundred officers detailed to bring back special units. Let me 
give a brief destription of this great ship, the largest in the 
world. Under the name of the Vaterland she was placed in 
commission. in the spring of 1914 by the Hamburg-Amertean 
Line, and was lying at her dock in New York when war was de- 
clared. Wpon our entry into the conflict the ship, which had 
remained at her wharf for nearly three years, was seized by 
the Government and turned over to the Navy Department, by 
whom she was repaired and manned. Since December, 1917, 
this ship, renamed the Leviathan, has been in transport serv- 
ice. During the summer of 1918 on each voyage eastward 
she earried approximately 10,700 men of the Army, which, to- 
gether with her naval complement of over 2,000, gave her a 
total carrying capacity of nearly 13,000 men. To feed this 
number, 7 tons of fresh meat, 22,000 eggs, 7,000 loaves of bread, 
ind 3,000 pies were required daily. There has been an erroneous 
impression that the men were compelled to sleep in watches, 
half im the @aytime and half at night. This is net correct, for 
there were bunks suflicient to permit all of the men sleeping 
at the same time. 

Te accommodate this vast number, the partitions of the lower 
decks were removed, the space being devoted to mess halls. On 
other decks, pipe bunks in tiers were installed. The ship was 
fitted with every device for its safety—fire apparatus, life boats 
and rafts, water-tight compartments, wireless systems, and thou- 
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sands of life preservers. At night no lights were permitted on 
deck or where there was a possibility they might be from 
without. After nightfall no ene was allowed outside the main 
cabins, and every precaution was taken to prevent this mighty 
ship becoming the prize of some daring submarine commander. 
We retired without undressing, being careful te place our life- 
preservers within easy reach, and in the daytime this gear was a 
part of our costume. While passing through the war zone no 
concentration of passengers in any ene place was permitted for 
fear of confusion in case of an attack, but after the shores of 
I’rance were well astern, moving-picture shows became a nightly 
oceurrence, 


seen 


Before speaking of the sick and wounded, let me give the 
dimensions of this giant vessel: Length over all, 964 feet: 
beam, 100: feet; displacement, full lond, 69,000 tons: draft. full 


load, 414 feet 6 inches; maximum speed, 24 knots 
smokestacks from the keel, 183 feet. 

Installed on the Leviathan was a powerful wireless telephone, 
but it was not im operation, because the one which corresponded 
with it was in Hambure, and its use would have been dan 
gerous to the ship. When the Leviathan, upon the completion 
of repairs, was sent on a trial run to Cuba, this apparatus was 
tested. To ascertain the radius of the telephone, instructions 
were given that every station picking up a certain message 


; height of 


was 


to report it to Washington, thus enabiing the department to 
learn the greatest distance over which a message could be 


transmitted. The operator, after giving instructions to the re- 
ceiving stations, gave the code number of the ship for that 
particular day—we will say, “N 54”—and then he read an 
artiele from a newspaper. The receiving operators reported the 
verbatim; but in every case, to the surprise of the 
authorities, there was an interpolation after the code number, 


message 


each report reading, “ N-54. Ha, ha; L know who you are. 
You are the Leviathan.” Then followed the article as trans- 
mitted by the ship’s operator. On investigation it was found 


that a German operator had picked up the message. Knowing 
that outside of the apparatus on the Imperater, which was then 
in Cuxhaven, the only instrument similar was on the Leviathan, 
and therefore this message came from her. On his exultation he 
had, on discovering the Leviathan, interjected his remarks, 
which the shore operators, net knowing its source, received as 
part of the message sent from the ship. 

During the voyage I spent the entire time talking with the 


sick and wounded. I wish time permitted me to relate all the 
interesting stories they told me of their experiences. Des 
perately wounded, as some of them were, all were cheerful and 
thankful that they had eseaped at all. One of the happiest was 
a young chap from Jersey City with one foot half gone. On 


his crutches, he hobbled about the ship, telling of his exploits 
and entertaining his comrades with songs and ditties. 


After a remarkably smooth passage we reached New York in 
the early morning of September 19. 

And now that the fight has been made and won allow me for 
a moment to revert to the tragie struggle. Lhe vd 
probably never before has witnessed such a dramatic tran 
formation as that which took place between the spring and fall 
of 1918. In April and May, America and Europe were living 
upon the hope that the armies of Britain, France, and Italy 


would hold back the invading Germanic hordes until the United 
States could concentrate its enormous resources of men and 
material which would ultimately bring victory. It was a ques- 
tion whether America could come in time to save the situation, 
and we did not arrive a moment too soon. The people of Ger- 
many were as exultant as the people of the allied countries 
were depressed. While the Kaiser was proclaiming “ the great- 
est hour in German history,” and talking of the “shining 
German sword,” his diplomats were preparing to remap the 


world on the basis of a “dictated peace.” Yet within four 
months, as the result of military achievements unsurpassed in 
all the histery of warfare, the scene was reversed; the foe 
whieh bid defiance to all the world in May, came in November, 
beaten and breken, to sue for peace. 

In this greatest war of recorded history the heroism of men 
never reached a higher plane. The war was won, not by the 


President or the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
Navy or by any admiral or general; victory was achieved by 


the American soldiers and the American sailors, privates in 
the ranks and by the privates at home, the American men and 
women producing the sinews of war and creati: the moral 


pewer behind the fighting forces. 

It was the individual soldier and sailor, inspired by love of 
liberty and imbued with the spirit of freedom, a knowledging 
no superior power, but in the consciousness of his independence 
standing erect before his Maker and his fellow man, the strong- 


est manhood in the world. 
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On this eve of a new era in world politics, in an alien land, 
is the mad war Kaiser. Dissipated are his dreams of world 
conquest; at his feet, broken, Hes the sword with which he 
was to dictate the peace of Burope. In his nightmare he stands 
again in the land of ashes and of dead men's bones, beholding 
his legions which he thought invincible hurled back again 
and again as they dash against the ramparts of liberty. He 
looks across the shell-torn ground strewn with his mangled 
dead, and there beyond those flelds on which his armies twice 
paid the toll of defeat, stands Paris, and behind Paris is Rome, 
and behind Rome is London, and behind London is Washington. 
In maddened anguish there comes the vision of what might 
have been, but 6,000,000 bayonets guarded the way and hurled 
back their defiance, “ You shall not pass.” 

On this winter's day, somewhere in the valley of the Rhine, 
somewhere In Alsace-Lorraine, somewhere in northern France, 
the Stars and Stripes are flying. They are kissed by the golden 
sunbeams, messengers from on high, in the effulgent light of 
victory for God, for civilization, and for country, They fly 
in the triumph of a holy cause, glorified in their rededication 
to human rights. 

When we behold that flag let us remember the words of St. 
Paul, uttered 2,000 years ago, Facing the angry mob which 
beset him, he said: “ Beware how ye molest me, for I am a 
citizen of Rome.” In that warning he epitemized the power and 
the determination of the great empire of ancient days whose 
protecting arm stretched to the ends of the earth. To-day the 
American flag, the symbol of the unity, the purpose, and the 
will of a mighty people, proclaims to all the world the admoni- 
tion, Beware how you molest him who renders me allegiance, 
for he is a citizen of America. 

The answer: 

Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead, 
‘The fight that ye so bravely led 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who He aslee 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppics ey overhead, 
Where once bis own life blood ran red. 


So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In MPlanders fields, 


Fear not that ye have died for mangnt, 
The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And freedom's light shall never die! 
We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields, 
—R. W, Lillard. 


Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart our oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields, 


Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking earth, the startled yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not, for all is well; 
Sleep peacetfuliy, for all is well. 
-——C, B, Galbreath, 


They kept the faith and fought it through. 


APPENDIX, 
Wan CASUALTIES OF ALL Tite NATIONS, 
[hy Walter Littlefield, from Current History.] 

The following table gives the authentic figures regarding the man 
power employed and the casualties #uffered by the 16 nations which 
were officially mobilized for the war and took active part in it. There 
in as yet no record available concerning the casualties suffered by the 
three new nations which came into being through the war or by little 
San Marino, which sent qa gallant 800 to help Italy beat their common 
enemy ‘Lhe reat, however, is upon record, 


Nobilived strength and casualty loases of the belligerents, 
UNITED STATES AND ASSOCIATED NATIONS, 


Prisoners 


Wounded. | or missing. | casualties, 


Nation Mobilized, Dead. 


67,813 192, 483 
2, 037, 325 

2, 675, 000 

947, 000 

60, 000 

4, 950, 000 


enw! Ftates. 
British Empire 
France. 
Italy... ; 
Relgium......-.. . 
Russia 12, 000, 000 
Japan 800, G00 907 
Roumanla. ........+» 700, 120, 000 
Rerbia... 707, 343 28, 000 
Montenegro 50, 600 

230, 000 40, 000 

15, 000 


11, 075, 715 


| 4, 272, 521 
7, 500, 000 

7, 600, 000 

5, 500, 000 
267, 000 


Portugal 
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Mobilized strength and casualty losses of the belligerents Continued, 


CENTRAL POWERS, 


Total 
casualtios, 


Prisoners 


Mobilized. or missing 


Nation. Dead. Wounded, 


1,611, 104 
800, 000 
101, 224 
300, 000 


11, 000, 000 
6, 500, 000 
400, 000 

1, 600, 000 


19, 500,000 | 2,812,328 | 7,005,542 | 2,124,347 


Rermeny, ...- oecee 
Austria-Hungary... . 
Bulgaria. .......... : 
Turkey 


%, 683, 143 
%, 200, 000 
52, 390 
570, 000 


72, 622 
1,211,000 
10, 825 
130; 000 


6, 066, 709 
5, 211, 009 

264, 448 
1, 000, 000 


12, 542, 217 


Grand total... 09,170, 8 | 7, 081, 806 | 18, 081, 257 83, 443, 643 


ee oo aE on . 


7, 080, 580 


But this only refers to the soldiers who died or were irreparabiy 
maimed, Civilians were even greater sufferers, not only by engines of 
war but by famine, disease, and massacre, There were those who were 
killed by direct military causes; those who died from indirect causes. 

In the first category we have: 


Americans slain on the high seas 

British subjects slain on the high seas 

English.men, women, and children the victims of air raids and 
bombardment op ap _ 1, 270 

Belgians butchered or deprived of life in various ways 80, 000 

French butchered or Geprived of life In various ways 40, 000 

Neutrals slain by the U-boat 7, 500 


100, O82 


In the second category we have: American civilian lives lost by U-boat, 
mines, etc., include all from the one lost on the British ship Malaba, 
March 28, 1915, till the four lost on the American steamer Lucia, Octo 
ber 17, 1918, hiritish lives lost in the same way include 6,500 members 
of the mercantile marine not listed as naval casualties. The 7,500 neu- 
tral lives also lost are led by those of Norway's death list of 5,120 seamen. 
The total of 4,000,000 Armenians, Greeks, Jews, and Syrians massacred 
by the Turks is the latest official estimate of the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief. The number of Armenians massacred 
has been variously estimated at from one to three million. This ts 
peepabty an exaggeration. An estimate of 300,000 is based on the fo! 
owing facts, published in the Horizon, of Tiffls, and the Artzakank 
Parisi (Paris) ; still the natural increase in population in the unaffected 
region might tend to increase this total: When the war began thero 
were fewer than 3,000,000 Armenians in all Turkey, Transylvania, and 
Galicia. In Transcaucasia the Armenian population increased from 
1,000,000 to 1,207,000 pin Ciscaucasia, from 80,000 to 80,000; in Euro- 
pean ‘Turke . from 400,000 to 500,000 ; and in Transylvania and Galicia, 
rom 15, to 25,000. papposins that this increase were entirely due 
to refugees, we have 367 », ow, for the region affected by mas- 
sacre: First comes Turkish Armenia, with its predominant Kurd popu- 
lation, where before the war there were 650,000 Armenians and to-day 
there are 32,000, a decrease of 618,000; northern Persia had 100,000 
and to-day has 61,000, a decrease of 49,000 ; showing a total decrease in 
two regions of 667,000, and a grand total decrease of 300,000 (667,000 
minus 367,000) : 


Armenians, Syrians, Jews, and Greeks massacred or starved 
by the a he ee ee a= 4,000, 000 

Deaths beyond the normal mortality ef influenza and pneu- 
monia induced by the war. ...... 

Serbian dead through disease or ma 


4, 000, 000 
1, O85, 441 


0, O85, 441 


All this gives a military and civillan mortality directly or indirectly 


the product of the war of: 
Military deaths 
Civilian deaths 


7, 781, 806 
0, 185, 528 


$44, 500, 000, 000 
40, 640, 000, 000 
11, 600, 000, 000 

899, 400, 000 
24, 500, 000, 000 
17, 500, 000, 000 


88, 750, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000, 000 


197, 889, 400, 000 


Russia 

Central powers : 
Germany 
Austria-Hungary 


Total cost 
Loans by United States to allies. 


Balances undor 
established 
ts. 


Country. 


$19, 140,000 

5,000,000 
275, 000, 000 
249, 000, 000 


159, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 
1, 666, 665 

137, 270, 250 
1,305,009 


852, 471, 916 
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ARMY STRENGTH, SUPPLIES, ETC. 
{War Department, office of the Chief of Staff, Statistics Branch.) 

1. The total Army strength November 1, 1918, was 3,665,000 as com- 
pared with 190,000 April, 1917, 

Registrations for the draft totaled 28,709,000. Of these 10,481,000 
were, on the first draft age basis, of from 21 to 31 years, and 13,228,000 
were on the second basis of from 18 te 45 years, 

Slightly over 2,800,000 of the registrants were inducted into military 
service, In addition, there were approximately 878,000 voluntary enlist 
ments. 

2, Total embarkations through November 8 were 2,048,000, 

3. Equipment—purchased and shipped: 








Clothing, ete. (pieces), | Purchased.| Shipped. 
RIT n ert nenenn adnan ¢ anes vamnhamnmeinbee eecceesa 18, 630, 000 2, 592, 000 
EE COUN, WOES c.0.« o cenacnecanseoncateeaneecaten 16, 048, 000 4,080, 000 
tad 1 xcnh en edune ndauheeneneeasentseeeses beeen 11, 852, 000 3,253, 000 
DOR EE odoe cocccccccoccoecsccoscedbesececoseuesese $2, 893, 000 9, 679, 000 
OUMIce canes odhicdas iicdaqncniseanisevde citeduiéentahs | 7,687,000 1,321, 000 
ph EE te sienna onehense senda | 21, 205, 000 4, 909, 000 
Shoes, fleld and marching... .........-sccccccesccecccseces 25, 948, 000 8, 489, 000 
Stockings, wool, light and heavy, pairs. ............ eecuccd 85,906,000 | 26,501,000 
GI: SEI 00s a cecanciianes mEnanmbenns ened 28, 000, 000 9, 248, 000 


4. Rifles: Through October, 1918, a total of 2,137,000 model 1917 
rifles had been accepted from the various plants, ‘There were, In addl- 
tion, about 1,000,000 other rifles In Army use or stored. 

5. Munition production through October, 1918: 

a, Small-arms ammunition: Ball cartridges (caliber .31), 2,420,- 
000,000 rounds; ball cartridges (caliber .45), 287,000,000 rounds, 

b, Artillery ammunition: Total manufacture of light, medium, 
heavy, railway, and trench, 63,884,000 rounds, 

Animal purchases: Horses, 304,005; mules, 146,813, 
Transportation equipment : 

a. Standard and narrow gauge locomotives, 5,044 ordered, 1,589 
shipped overseas; standard and narrow gauge cars, 100,160 or- 
dered, 40,076 shipped oversena. 

b. Miles of track built In France: The General Engineer Depot 
ordered by November 1 enough rail to lay 7,500 miles of track, of 
which one-half had been shipped. This material was for additions 
to and adaptations of tates French system. In addition, enough 
rail for about 1,000 miles of narrow-gauge track was shipped for 
lines tn back of the trenches, 

c. The Army had tn use the following number of trucks and 
other vehicles: ‘Trucks, 83,000 (plus many trailers) ; motor cars, 
16,000; motorcycles, 27,000; bicycles, 22,000. Of these, 55,000 
had been shipped and 12,000 were ready for shipment. 

8. Hospitals: When the armistice was signed we had a total of 217 
hospitals in use, most of which had been especially erected, Their dis- 
tribution was as follows: In the United States, 80; in France, 104 base, 
31 evacuation, 1 special head surgery; in Siberia, 1. The total capacity 
of the hospitals in France was 220,204, 


THE DRVASTATED REGIONS OF FRANC, 


[Commercial Attaché Pierce C, Williams, Paris, from Commerce 
Reports. ] 


A few days after the armistice with Germany was signed I accom- 
panied French Government officials and industrialists on an extended 
trip over the devastated region. The tide of invasion had receded 
only a few weeks previously, and, for the first time in four and a half 
years, it was possible to see what the German occupation had meant 
in the way of destruction. 

We visited Lille and the Important aptzatvg and weaving district 
of which it is the center. The Germans held this part of France from 
September, 1914, until October, 1918. We spent an entire day inegect 
ing one pile after another of twisted steel and crumbling brick, hey 
were all that remained of some of the most productive coal mines of 
lrance, At other times we wandered through the shelis of buildings 
that had been systematically pillaged of their machinery by the Ger- 
mans during thelr four years of occupation, The third day, for hour 
after hour, with scarcely a halt, we sped over roads that crossed the 
old battle fleld of the Somme, At frequent intervals we passed by low, 
grass-grown, moldering heaps of stones. We knew these to be the re- 
mains of former prosperous “communes” or villages, because their 
names could be read in large white letters wherever there was a piece of 
wall still standing. The armies had been compelled thus to identify 
the ruined towns Tn order that their men might not lose their way as 
they moved back and forth over the abandoned and blackened country. 
In a large part of the territory we traversed the only signs of human 
life were the occasional rusting sheet-iron shacks, around which lolitered 
British or French patrols. They had been left behind to tend the lines 
of communteation that rolled away like straight white ribbons toward 
the French frontier, whither the German forces were retiring. 

War has now departed from the land we visited, but it can still be 
ndequately described only by the name the soldiers gave it when It 
was the prize of battle. It is still “no man’s land.” 


EXTENT TO WHICH AMERICAN COOPERATION WILL BR NEEDED, 


As a result of what I saw on that trip, and from what French 
industrialists engaged in organizing the work of restoration have 
frequently told me, I have no hesitation In saying that the collabora 
tion of American finance and industry will be called for, But I 
must qualify this statement slightly by saying that the actuai flow 
of orders to other than producers of raw materials, like copper, sine, 
iron and steel, cotton, leather, industrial olls, lumber, etc., may be 
slower in materializing than the American manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment perhaps expects, 

My reasons for making these two assertions will, I hope, be ap- 
parent from a reading of what follows. 

A giimpse of the devastated region Is sufficient to convince one 
that the united efforts of the industrial world would be required 
to restore in our day what the Germans destroyed, But in estimat- 
ing the volume of business that American factories mez receive in 
the near future, it is necessary to go Into the subject a little more in 
detail. It is important for our business men to realize just exactly 
what reconstruction signifies to the Freneh nation, 

The average American business man is apt to think of reconstrue- 
tion as a task which, while unquestionably immense in its propor- 
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tions, is yet comparatively simple in methods of execution. He ts 
apt to imagine the devastated region as a clean slate, so to speak, 
awaiting only sufficient labor and material for the work of restora 
tion to begin. 

With such a picture in his mind it is natural for him to Imagine 
that there must be an immediate need for new and up-to-date sewer 
age and electric-lighting systems in cities and towns that have been 
damaged. It is equally logical for him to think of the damaged 
French railways as ready for the installation of new rolling stock 
new steel bridges, and new signaling apparatus. He is likely to 
picture the thousands of damaged houses as affording an opportunity 
for the sale of builders’ hardware. Destroyed factories naturally 


suggest to his mind the need for new labor-saving appliances of ail 
kinds, This, after all, is the image that conveyed by the word 
“reconstruction,” which we Americans ordinarily employ to describe 


the French problem, 


WHAT THE FRENCH UNDERSTAND BY “ RECONSTRUCTION,” 


But the Prench task is much more than mere physical rebuilding, 
and the term the French employ to describe it indicates how vast 
the job looms up in thelr imagination. “ Reconstitution” is the word 
the Frenchman uses, for what his nation has to do is practically to 
reconstitute, to re-create, to make over, In all of its varied aspects— 
so far as it is humanly possible to do so-—the community 
before the war, abounded in the now war-ravaged region 

The fact that In much of the invaded territory there is a considerable 
population without means of livelihood introduces a human element that 
must determine the methods adopted by the French Government and the 
order in which areas and industries are reconstituted. Obviously the 
reconstitution of an inhabited area must take precedence over that of 
an uninhabited one. 

To appreciate this point it is necessary to recollect that there are, 
roughly speaking, two sorts of devastation In the area which the Ger 
mans, at one time or another, overran, Hach kind Introduces a distinet 
problem in reconstitution and must be handled in a distinct manne: 

To begin with, there is a sone of practically complete destruction 
Starting at the English Channel, in the northwest corner of France, tt 
winds in a band of varying depth all the way across the country to the 
Swias frontier. On an average, it ts perhaps 5 miles deep. This band 
followa the “old front line.” Over the Departments of Pas-de-Calais, 
Nord, Somme, Aisne, Marne, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, and Vosges it 
cuts a hideous gash in the fair face of France. 

For months at a time during the past four years large sections of this 
line remained stationary ; that ts, Rene was no important action, but a 
rain of high-explosive shellg descended unceasingly upon it, so that 
everything that stood above ground was sooner or later blotted out, 
Whenever a big offensive took place, such as the allied advance at the 
first and second battles of the Somme and the unsuccessful German 
attack on Verdun, the zone of destruction was widened and deepened, 
This area of wholesale destruction includes an important section of the 
French coal flelds, of which Lens was a center. t also comprises sey 
eral hundred square miles of fertile farm land tn the Departments of 
Somme and Aisne, with all the towns and villages that dotted them, as 
well ag the former populous cities of Arras, Doual, St. Quentin, Cambral, 
Laon, Solssons, Rheims, and Verdun. 

Much of this area may never be rebuilt. A large part of it is now 
uninhabited, the former residents belng scattered all over France. Some 
of the farm land Is so badly torn up by shells that it may never wave 
with grain again and may have to be given over to pine forests rhe 
stone heaps, which are all that remain of several hundred picturesque 
* communes,” may be left as an enduring monument to Germany's night 
mare of world empire, 

tetween this zone, over which the battle swayed for more than 
four years, and the French frontier there is a section which, while 
it lay under the German paw for four years, was not, generally speak 


life which, 


ing, fought over. Consequently, it has not been damaged to the 
same extent or In the same devastating way. The area in question 
contains the cities of Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Armenticres, and 
Valenciennes——all important industrial centers. It also comprises a 
part of the coal-mining fleld as well as an important steel-mal 


district. This area was, In fact, the most highly organized tndustr! 
region in France. A large part of its French population ts still the: 

It suffered damage in two ways. Cities were bombarded during the 
German retreat last October, Except in a few cases, like that of Valen 
clennes, the resulting injury was not irreparable. The most serious 
damage suffered by this region was by reason of the systemath 
and the wanton, deliberate destruction carried out by the Germans 
during their four years of occupation. 

In the vicinity of Valenciennes there are a 


pillage 


number of coal mines 


Until the final German retreat they were kept In more or less con- 
tinuous operation, The Germans, Just before their departure, blew up 
with dynamite the hoisting apparatus and power plants, We saw 
several such during our visit of examination In many cases, for- 


tunately, the damage is not serious. 

Steel works, metal-working establishments, chemical works, brewerjes, 
and sugar refineries were the special target for German hate in the 
occupied area. After stripping them of their machinery in a search 
for metals, from sheer lust of destruction the invaders blew up the 
buildings. This condition prevails over a large area. Whether these 
last-mentioned Industries will ever be rebuilt will depend upon many 
factors, 

THE MUMAN FACED BY WRANCE. 

Let me illustrate this point by citing the case of Lille. Its popula 
tion is about 250,000. When the Germans evacuated Lille In Octo 
ber. this population was left without elther food or employment Che 
night our party arrived tn the city it was being provisioned with food 
brought all the way from Paris in motor trucks. 

We were informed that the textile mills, for the most part, had 
been trreparably damaged. What the Germans had done was to requl 
sition everything they could locate In the way of copper, bro: ine, 
leather, rubber, and other raw materials of which they were In dire need 
To obtain these materials they stripped the textile spindles and looms 
of thelr copper bearings, their leather belts, etc At the time our party 
visited Lille most of this machinery was completely out of service. Now, 
if the French problem of reconstitution were not so urgently and com 
pellingly a human one, the lrench textile manufacturer might prefer to 
sera his old machines and purchase new. [ut while awaiting delivery 
of the new plant what would become of the people of Lille and its 
environs? They must immediately be given employment ; and so, wher 
ever possible, spindles and looms are being repatred with whatever is 
available, so that work can be resumed, even though it be on an ex- 
tremely inefficient and uneconomical basis, 


PROBLEM 
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All over th vortion of the devastated region which is still inhab- 
ited the problem of reconstitution must be faced in this same man- 
ner ’innts that are so badly damaged that they must be completely 
rebuilt will p:ooably have to wait some time before they can be given 
attention in the meantime, factories which perhaps ought to be 
scrapped and rebuilt, but whieh can with slight expenditure be put 
into shape to employ the local working people, are belng repaired and 
put into operation 

In the of certain cittes and towns which formerly were im- 
portant commercially and industrially, the French Government may 
have to decide whether it is justified, for the time belng and under 
existing circumstances, in attempting to restore them at all. This is 
especially the case where the civilian population was long since evacu- 
ated and is now settled in other parts of France. 


cnae 


HEAPS OF DEBRIS MARK BITE OF ARRAS, 


“chief place” of the Department of Pas-de-Calais, is 
n city that possibly may never be rebuilt. Before the war it num- 
bered perhaps 80,000 inhabitants, It was not an important indus- 
trial center, but it was the seat of departmental government. 

Although the city was never in possession of the Germans, there is 
little in its outward appearance to distinguish it from St. Quentin 
and other cities that were. It was under bombardment more or less 
continueusly for more than four years. ‘There is not a house in 
Arras that has not been damaged by shells. 

CITY OF ST, QUENTIN SHATTHRED AND SACKED. 


The city of St. Quentin affords another illustration of the impossi- 
bility of ‘immediately rebuilding a badly shattered city. Before the 
war {ft was the industrial capital of the Department of the Aisne, It 
had numerous textile plants, printing establishments, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, agricultural-implement factories, etc. Its population was 
about 50,000 I visited it a month before the armistice was signed, 
just after the British had driven the Germans out, There had been 
lighting in the streets between the British and German = In 
several places, at street intersections, we saw the concrete blockhouses, 
with narrow horizontal slits, through which German machine guns 
had commanded the approaches. 

The town showed the effects of the terrific bombardment it had 
recently undergone at the hands of both friend and foe, The railway 
station and the buildings In its vicinity were wrecked, as was the 
near-by cathedral, one of the loveliest in all France. Hardly a house 
in the city but showed in one way or another the effect of the bom- 
bardment by cannon and acroplane. The civilian population bad been 
evacuated before the Germans retired and the only inhabitants were 
some Freneh soldiers. Private dwellings did not escnpe pillage by the 
German invaders. In perhaps 50 houses that I examined there was 
net a stick of furniture, not a picture on the wall, not an ornament 
left Even the electric wiring and the gas fixtures had been carried off, 

The industrial cstablishments of St. Quentin had likewise been sacked 
by the Germans, Outside one building I observed a neat pile of steel 
shafting with its hangers and pulleys, Apparently the Germans were 
unable, in the haste of their departure, to carry the material away 
with them The cost of reoquipping the industrial plants of St, 
Quentin alone would run into several millions of dollars. But the de- 
struction in the city is so universal that it may not be possible to do 
any restoration for some months to come, In any event the rehabilita- 
tion of the city must proceed very slowly, and as there is not a large 
civillan population to be taken care of immediately the reconstruction 
of St. Quentin may have to be deferred until more pressing problems 
are on the way to solution, 


Arras, the 


AGRICULTURE COOPBRATIVE ASSOCIATIONS- 
MACHINERY, 


Among these more pressing tasks are the reconstitution of agriculture 
and the restoration of the coal mines 

In bringing the agricultural industry of northern France back to its 
formey fruitfulnesa the use of modern farm machinery such as America 
produces so successfully will doubtless play an important part. The 
dearth of horses would seem to make the farm tractor absolutely in- 
dispensable. The shortage of labor likewise will make the use of labor- 
saving farm appliances desirable. 

Ifere the peculiar position of French agriculture must be taken Into 
consideration, It is said that there are more than 4,000,000 individual 
landowners In the country, This means that each farmer's parcel of 
land is small. The appearance of the French village indicates this. The 
houses are not bullt upon the occupant's own land, as in America, but 
are huddled around a church, Bach peasant cultivates his little piece 
of jand, which may be some distance from the village. 

The result of this system of small holdings is that the French peasant 
is not financially able to purchase expensive farm machinery. In the 
devastated region his difficulty is accentuated by the fact that such 
capital as he possessed before the war has been destroyed. 

Therefore, In order to market any considerable quantity of American 
farm machinery in connection with the reconstitution of agricuiture in 
the devastated section of France, account must be taken of the necessity 
for selling to cooperative associations among the peasants. Without 
some system of purchasing farm machines in common, it would seem 
dificult to build up a very large business in France. The French Govern- 
ment is alive to the situation and is assisting the formation of these 
cooperative farmers’ associations. Farm implements may, perhaps, be 
porcsased by the Government for distribution among the cooperative 
societies, 

In certain sections, moreover, agriculture provides the raw materials 
of industry, The sugar mills of the Aisne are fed with beet root grown 
locally. It would be useless to rebuild the destroyed sugar factories 
before beet root could be produced by the peasants of the region. 


MINES WRECKED AND FLOODED——-TASK OF RBSTORATION. 


A basic industry the reconstitution of which has already begun is that 
of coal mining. The necessity for restoring to productivity the damaged 
coal mines of northern France is obvious. Coal is the food of French 
industry, for there is no water power in the north of France that can be 
utilised in its peas. Without coal it would be idle to reconstruct the 
dama electrical power stations, and the resumption of life in the in- 
—_ - establishments of the devastated region would be equally im- 
possible. 

The task of repairing the coal mines is in itself an enormous one. As 
stated above, a large portion of the coal-mining field was in the battle 
zone for four years. Not onty were the surface works destroyed by gun- 
fire but the deliberate dynamiting by the Germans of the concrete lining 
of the shaft» resulted in flooding the underground workings. 


RECONSTITUTION CF FARM 
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At one of the leading mines of the Lens Coal Mining Co. which we 
inspected the French engineers said the water was not more than 50 
- below the surface, and this particular shaft was nearly 1,500 feet 

eep. 

tefore there can be any thought of purchasing coal-extracting ma- 
chinery for use underground the mines must be pumped dry of water 
This work alone may take a year in the cnse a certain mines, The 
Vrench engineers hazard no guess as to the condition in which the 
underground workings will be found after the water is pumped out. 

PLANTS THAT MAY NOT BE REBUILT. 

A point that must be given due weight by the French in planning the 
reconstitution of industrial establishments that have been destroyed is 
whether, in view of developments in the particular industry since Au- 
gust, 1914, It is economical to rebuild them on the old sites, The 
ability of such factories to compete must be taken into consideration. 
In many cases the owners of industrial plants located in the invaded 
section are dead. In that case the plants may never be rebuilt, or they 
may be merged into others created during the war outside of the war 
zone. Questions of this sort are coming up all the time, and their 
decision may delay rebuilding in many cases, 


Frencu Losses iN PRopuctive AGBNCIES, 


The French Government recently published an estimate of 
the losses due to the war; 


In farm implements, to replace the losses they would need about 
51,000 side-hill plows, 33,000 other plows, 56,000 cultivators, 30,000 
mowing machines, 115,000 farm wagons, 28,000 harrows, 50,000 rollers, 
18,000 hoes, 36,000 seed drills, 13,000 fertilizers, 16,000 beet extrac- 
tors, 21,000 winnowlng machines, 18,000 horserakes, 32,000 reapers 
and binders, 563,000 root cutters, ete, 

With regard to the cattle lost, it is very hard to get at the exact 
figures, but in 10 departments in 1913 there were 607,000 horses, 
whereas in 1915 there were only 242,000, or a loss of 60 per cent. 
Of cattle of all kinds, there was a loss of 850,000, or 55 per cent; of 
pigs, there was a loss of 880,000, or about 55 per cent. 

The loss in wheat amounts to about 1,300,000 acres, 
hay amounts to about 850,000 acres, 

rhe total damage to the soil, to live stock, to crops, to forests, 
tools, etc., is estimated at $2,000,000,000, 

Before the war France used 59,407,000 tons of coal a year, with an 
addition of 9,166,000 tons more in coke equivalent. Of this, France 
produced about 40,844,000 tons and 5,367,000 tons of coke equivalent, 
the rest coming from abroad. Of this amount, 27,398,000 tons of 
coal came from the Valenciennes Basin. In all, something over 70 
per cent of the total coal supply of France came from the Invaded 
regions, and very much the st quality of coal at that. About 
140,000 men were employed in those mines in the invaded regions out 
of 203,208 coal miners for all of France. This means, with their 
families, three-quarters of a million poops were largely dependent on the 
coal mines. Over $200,000,000 of machinery has probably been destroyed. 

Before the war ihe total production of iron ore in France was about 
21,918,000 tons, of which 19,639,000 tons came from the Briey and 
Langwy Basins in the Meurthe-et-Moselle; that is, 90 per cent of the 
total, of which 16,500,000 tons was in the hands of the Germans. 
The miners who were employed in these invaded mines, with their 
families, represented at least 150,000 people out of ge py te It 
is omeaes to know that just before the war the total of iron pro 
duction of the Germans was 85,941,000 tons. In the United States it 
was 63,000,000 tons. Over half a billion dollars’ worth of machinery 
has been destroyed, including that of steel and iron mills, 

The textile industry consisted before the war of about 7,530,000 cot 
ton spindles throughout France, of which 4,500,000 were in the re- 
gion invaded By iermany and of which almost all were either de 
stroyed or carried back into Germany and France. Out of 2,365,000 
wool spindles, 2,000,000 were in the invaded districts, Out of 
550,000 linen spindles, 500,000 were in the invaded regions and de- 
stroyed or removed, The same is true of looms, of which there were 
140,000 in France, and over 81,000 of these were in the invaded dis 
tricts. Over $120,000,000 of machinery has been destroyed. 

Out of 210 sugar refineries in France, 140 have been destroyed by 
the Germans. Out of 3,000 brush factories, 2,000 have already been 
destroyed. Over $25,000 of machinery has been destroyed. 

Electric power stations, totaling 800,000 kilowatts, have been de- 
stroyed with an equipment loss of $50,000,000. 

Breweries have had over $25,000,000 of machinery destroyed. 

In machine shops $100,000,000 of machinery has been destroyed. 
In foundries, etc., $60,000,000 of machinery is gone. 

None of these camse »s include land or buildings. Furthermore, al- 
most all of this machinery costs three times as much to replace to- 
day, so that it can safely be said that $4,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery will be needed to replace that destroyed or carried away. 
This includes the stock and raw materials damaged and damage done 
to the mines. 

Before the war France manufactured 3,000,000 tons of cement a 
year. In February, 1918, she was manufacturing only 400,000 tons, 
which amount since increased and has later diminished through the 
difficulty of securing coal; a good proportion of this was in the in- 
vaded departments, 


“he loss in 


DEVASTATION IN THE WAR ZONE. 


Edward de rig Deputy High Commissioner of the French Republic, 
in an address at Baltimore on December 28, stated that though France 
had regained Alsace and Lorraine, even this was outweighed by the 


losses, 

Resorting to figures, he declared that 26,000 factories in the French 
districts occupied by the Germans were destroyed or stripped of their 
machinery; that thousands of miles of farm land, devastated by shells, 
was made unfit for cultivation; that the net loss in ship onnage, 
through sinkings and enforced curtailment in production, was 670,006 
tons, and that the money cost of the conflict, in Ly tty and 
public debt, aggregated 158,000,000,000 francs, or $51,600,600,000. 

1,400,000 MEN KILLED, 


* Besides 1,400,000 of our young men who were killed or died of 
wounds or illness in this war, we have a great number whose physical 
ability has been seriously impaired, Add to these the number of our 
prisoners who came back in such a terrible physical condition as to 
render them unfit for any sustained effort, and we come to a total 
loss, for the work to be started in France, of about 2,500,000 wen, 
who were mostly among the youngest, ablest, and strongest, as wel 














—n terrible jogs for.a country of 


heavily, if possible, 


nas the most spirited, of our, people 
leas than 40,000,000 Inhabitants, 

“Our agriculture has perhaps suffered more 
than any other branch of our economle activity. The number of cattle, 
which tm England increased. by 4 per cent, has in France decreased 
by 18 per cent he production of milk has decreased by 65 per cent, 
The number of sheep has decreased in France by 38 per cent. The 
number of pigs has decreased by 40 per cent. The soil of France is 
also In an impoverished condition, having been for four years mostly 
tilled by very young and elderly men, below or above the age of military 
service, and by women whose physical strength was not equal to the 
splendid spirit they have shown Ip this war, 

“The part of France occupied by the Germans,” he said, “ produced 
four-fifths of our woolens and included 80 per cent of our weaving 
industry. During the four years of their occupation ‘he Germans 
willfully and methodically destroyed all that was in thelr power to 
destroy. They not only requisitioned, as at Roubaix and Tourcoing, 
where they commandeered stocks of wool worth 800,000,000 frances 
requisition is one of the rights of war, and of that we can not com 
plain. But waat is against all right and against all international law 
and agreement is the destruction and stealing of property; and this is 
what the Germans did. 

“As to our cotton industry in the north, the German invasion has 
cost us 2,100,000 spindles and 13,200 looms, and in the east 125,000 
spindles and 6,905 looms. This robbery was not carried on in cotton 
and wool factories alone. Lron works, machine works also, were looted, 
the useful equipment—-engines, rolling mills, machine tools, even struc- 
tural steel—having been methodically taken away and set to work 
again in the iron works in Germany. Mines were flooded, the surface 
plants dynamited, the workmen's dwellings destroyed. 

“Taxes have been raised to an unprecedented level. While in 1914 
the total of our national budget was slightly above 4,000,000,000 francs, 
the taxes will have given in 1918, without the tnvaded regions, which 
were, as you know, by far the richest, over 9,000,000,000 francs. In 
1917 the civilian population in France paid in taxes $38 per capita, as 
compared with $9 paid in 1916 by Americans, 

“France before the war had a public debt of 34,000,000,000 francs. 
The interior debt has increased during the war by over 100,000,000,000, 
the last public loan having produced 27,000,000,000. We have received 
from Great Britain and the United States loans amounting to 25,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

“So that France stacts on this new period of her history with a bur- 
den of public debt increased on account of the war by more than 125,- 
000,000,000 francs, a figure which will certainly be further increased 
in order to liquidate the war expenses. 

“T had to give you these figures in order to make you realize the 
seriousness of the situation in which France stands, We are all read 
to face our problems with the utmost confidence and will to succeed, 
but we are aware that they are grave problems. 

“First, while the whole world jumps into peace work and resumes 
trade, we have a part of our territory which is unable to produce. We 
can not maintain our place in the markets of the world. We can not 
get our own supply of coal. We are obliged to maintain restrictions 
in order to protect our industry while in course of rehabilitation, and 
as long as a normal order of things is not reestablishd. 

“ Secondly, in order to get from outside markets the raw materials 
and finished products we need, we depend largely upon foreign ships. 


SHIPS THE BIG ITEM, 


“Thirdly, trade and shipping are closely connected. We have to 
rebuild our foreign trade, which has been stopped during the war on 
account of lack of tonnage and lack of industrial production. 

* Fourthly, one of our best assets is our colonial empire. We have 
pacified and established our rule in vast countries, whose natural sup- 
plies are enormous, and whose pepucesone are willing to work, and 
are loyal, as they have shown by giving us a total contribution of 
918,000 men during the war, of which 680,000 were fighters and 238,000 
workmen in our war factories. With her possessions, France is actually 
the fourth of the great countries of the world as regards territory, the 
fifth as regards population. But we must develop these possessions, 
In order to perform that duty we want ships. And again, our merchant 
fleet has fallen to almost nothing. So in order to fulfill her duties 
Vrance has two great objects to achleve—to rehabilitate her devastated 
regions and to build ships.” 


THE DEVASTATED ZONE. 


In a cablegram received in Washington on the first day of 1919 Mr. 
Hoover told of the wanton destruction wrought by the German Armies 
in northern France, He stated that the work of rehabilitation had 
been made so difficult by enemy outrages that the whole region would 
have to remain for a time under the care of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, 

“The entire industrial life of the region,” he said, “has been de- 
stroyed by the Germans. ‘There is scarcely a single factory that can 
be operated without a very large portion of new equipment. The coal 
mines are totally destroyed, and the network of railways in this region 
has been rendered almost hopeless of reconstruction for many months. 

“The German method of destruction was to bend every single rail 
by exploding a hand grenade under it, rendering it useless for all time. 
The Grand Canat du Nord, which connects this section of France with 
the Belgium canal system, and is the natural entrepét for goods for 
Antwerp or Rotterdam, was itself practically the fighting line for 
months, and is so badly damaged that it will take fully a year for its 
complete reconstruction.’’ 

Discussing the general conditions, Mr. Hoover stated that the rellet 
was based upon the allowance of food to the value of about 35 cents 
a day to the destitute, those having any resources or employment being 
required to pay. The whole extent of destitution was not yet known, 


but appeared to include fully 60 per cent of the people. Uls cable added 
these details: 
“The population of this area at the moment of the retreat was about 


1,500,000, there being also about 300,000 refugees in Belgium, who are 
returning, and some 500,000 refugees in France, all of whom are anxious 
to return to their native soil. 

“The destruction of some 20 principal towns and literally hundreds 
of villages renders the return of these refugees a stupendous problem, 
very effort is being made to restrain them from going back until some 
systematic provision for shelter can be completed, but they evade all 
official urgings, and the roads are a continuous procession of these 
pitiable bodies. Thousands of them reach their villages to find every 
vestige of shelter destroyed, and finally wander into the villages 
farther back from the acute battle area, which are themselves already 
overcrowded to a heart-breaking degree. 
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“In order to remedy this situation to some extent the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium has obtained the services of 150 volunteers from 
the American Navy and is taking over a large amount of second hand 
barrack material from the Navy and Army Those barracks are in 
course of erection adjacent to the destroyed villages under the super- 
intendence of the Navy volunteers, 


REBUILDING THE RAILWAYS 

In the whole zone of their retrent peaking only of the one line 
from Paris to Berlin beyond Complégne—the Germans blew up all the 
bridges with vast quantities of explosives, which destroyed not only the 
arches and metal flooring but the piles and abutments to their very 
foundations. They blew up the switches and even the tracks for dozens 
of kilometers at a stretch, either by putting a bomb under every other 
joint, thus making every rall useless, or by tearing the rails from the 
ties with a sort of plow dragged by a locomotive. which put the road 
into such a state that nothing can be done but clear the ground com- 
pletely and replace the wreckage with entirely new construction 

“ While they were In the very act of negotiating the armistico—that 
is, up to November 10—the Germans continued thi work, and—still 
speaking only of the line from Paris to Berlin—it was in these very 
last days that they blew up, among other wort three of the large 
bridges by which the line crosses the curves of the Sambre between 
the French frontier and Charlerol. 

DESTROYED 1,731 BRIDGRs 

“This systematic destruction extended to 1,731 bridges, of which 871 
exceeded 10 yards in length; it included 338 railway stations, almost 
all the telegraph and telephone lines, waterworks, warehouses, et« 
It may be eald that by means of slow mines this destruction still 
continues. Recently there was an explosion in our station at Seclin 
that cut our road with a chasm 25 feet in diameter and 10 feet deep 
In this regard Belgium has suffered less, or at least has suffered in 
much less extensive region, corresponding to the much smaller d 
tance over which the enemy was driven back by force before the 
armistice, 

“The devastated area in France covers approximately 6,000 square 
miles, in all about 2 per cent of France, with a total population in 
normal times of about 2,000,000 persons, This is about equal in area 
to Rhode Island and Connecticut 

“Along the route of the Germar retreat during the last four months 
in the Somme, the Aisne, and the Oise region the devastation ix com 
plete The area southwest of Ham, which before this time had been 
only partly destroyed, was wholly laid waste. Citles like Ham, Noyon, 


Nesle, Roye, lismes almost completely 
destroyed 

“In the Marne region 258 communes are damaged 
of 3,500 buildings entirely destroyed and 12,000 destroyed in 
In the Meuse region 5) commnunes are damaged, with about 1,800 
bulldings completely destroyed and nearly 700 destroyed in part In 
the Vosges, 55 communes were damaged, with a total of 1,256 buildings 
completely destroyed and nearly 2,000 partially destroyed 

“In the Marne and Meuse regions nearly all the destruction occurred 
during the battle of the Marne along both sides of the line, where the 


fighting was henviest. The destruction by shell fire was intense 


Solssons, Dormans, and are 


total 
part. 


including a 


This makes a belt about 150 miles long, wherein the destroyed area is 
anywhere from 5 to 10 miles wide 

“North and east of Nancy it ugain is very serious, almost nll of it 
done by shell fire. In this area are included cities like Luneville, Ger 
beviller—which was systematically burned—and a part of St. Die 
Thence the line runa down to the border of Alsace, where buildin ind 


especially those in the town of Thann, were destroyed.” 


Mr, Hoover, in speaking of the devastation in Belgium, says: 


great diminu 
eattle and 


During the four years of occupation there has been a 
tion—probably more than one-half—in the total number 


hogs It can be said almost literally that horses have disappeared out 
of Belgium, there probably not being 15 per cent of the original ani 
mals left. 

Investigation proves that industrial and residential destruction in 
Belgium varies greatly in different localities and with differenc Indu 
tries. For instance, out of the steel furnaces in Belgium, 55 or 40 
have been deliberately destroyed by the Germans In their determination 
to end the Belgian steel industry. Many of the textile mills have been 
put out of commission, either through deliberate destruction mel re 
moval of machinery or by removal of the copper and brags parts and 
electric motors. Some of the textile mills of the more antiquated type 
of equipment apparently did not appeal to the Germans, and they can 
be gotten into action at an early date. The Germans seem to have 
focused themselves on the modern equipment 

COAL INDUSTRY SAVED 

The glass industry has been but little interfered with, and the stern 
promise of retribution by President Wilson seems to have saved the 
coal industry except for very few mines, although actual explosives aud 
wires were laid in place for the destruction of a large number of tthe 
mines. The President's warning seems to have created a sudden change 


of heart. 


There are some 300,000 French refugees in Belgium, driven out of 
northern France by the Germans, They have been cared for out of the 
meager stores of the Belgians and by the commission for relief in Bel 
gium. They are, however, Jike homing pigeons in their resolve to 
return ‘to their native villages. As there is fo transportation, the 
roads southward into France are a continuous stream of these pi 
groups of men, women, and children, pulling their carts and trudgis 


through the cold and wind toward their destroyed homes 
Tun WiLp Cat Marines 
Maj. Frederick Palmer, the distinguished correspondent, has 
written a vivid description of the Battle of Belleau Wood, and b 
his kindness and through the courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co., I am 
permitted to publish it. 
{Copyrighted 1918 by Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


IN BATTLE 


After having been drilled all summer, the regiment of marines which 
had come with the first convoy in June was withdrawn from the First 
Division. Although this was most depressing to every officer and man 


in that it meant that they would not be among the first in the trenches, 
the service to which they were assigned was in one sense a compliment 
to qualities which are as inseparable from them as their gallantry. The 


marines have traditions, associated with ship's orderliness, which are 
kept up by competent veteran non ommissioned officers, that make them 
: An isolated squad or platoon, from the 


models in soldierly deportment. 
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very nature of their training, keeps to form when doing guard duty or 
police work. Pride of corps sticks to a marine sentry or messenger 
though he is separated from any commanding officer. 

From all directions our widespread organization was calling for de- 
tails of this dependable character, and the marines were chosen to meet 
the demands. Marines acted as courters across the Channel; they 
guarded our construction projects and our property ; kept order on piers 
and in laborers’ quarters; acted as police in Paris and at the ports, 
carrying out prevent marshal’s instructions with polite firmness in 
keeping with the impeccable neatness of their uniforms. In their hearts 
they were wroth, but they were too proud to allow it to influence their 
correct deportment. 

Somewhere between the duties of the Army and Navy the sea soldiers 
who had survived from the days of the three-deckers have mans a place 
for themselves. In strict military logic, they have a place neither in a 
modern navy organization or in a modern army organization. From time 
to time efforts have been made to legislate them out of existence, but they 
have the trick In practice of keeping a place for themselves on the 
quarter deck and making one in all expeditions overseas owing to the 
friends they gain and their conduct whether charging machine guns or 
policing an ammunition dump, They think well of themselves in order 
to insure that the rest of the world wiil think the same. 

Talk to them of being absorbed into the Army and they exhibit a 
willingness to be agreeable by absorbing the Army if that will serve the 
purpose of doing away with the anomaly of a separate military organiza- 
tion in France, with its own recruiting and replacement system and 
pay department. They had to go into the Army uniform under duress 
of necessity when no material for their own forestry green was forth- 
coming, but though in khaki they kept their globe and anchor insignia 
on their collars. When I asked a Marine sentry in front of one of our 
ane offices In Paris how he liked his work, he said: 

“Very well, sir, It will fit me for a job after the war. I can wear a 
striped waistcoat and brass buttons and open cab doors in front of a 
New York hotel.” His ingrowing misery lest he be kept at his peaceful 
assignment was natural but groundless. He would have his fill of fight- 
ing; for the Marines were kept in mind as one of the factors in the con- 
sommation of a plan, After the withdrawal of the Marines, the First 
Division was brought up to full strength as a complete regular division 
composed of the Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-sixth, and Twenty-cighth 
Regiments of Infantry, and the First Artillery Brigade of the Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Artillery Regiments, 

On the 3d of June the German confined his attacks for the most part 
to the northward of ua, but was evidently feeding in machine-gun eroupe 
on our front with a view to future mischief. On the early morning of t 
4th we took over from the French a 12-mile front, with the Third Brig- 
ade, holding the Fourth from its left to the west of Belleau Wood. The 
‘Twenty-third Regiment, and the Marine Battalion and the Fifth Machine 
Gun Battalion which had been sent to fill the gap at Colombs were re- 
turned to the division, which now became a united family holding its 
own sector, We might do as we pleased, then, in that 12 miles of battle 
line, with no reserves between us and the Marne; and this meant we 
would not leave the Germans to do the attacking. 


GERMANS’ EXCELLENT POSITION, 


From Hill 204 all the way to our right the Germans had the advan- 
tage of observation, Our roads, particularly, were under the watchful 
eyes of German balloons. German aviators scouted our positions all too 
freely. I saw them flying so low over our Infantry that the fron crosses 
on their wings were visible to the naked eye. ey dropped bombs in 
broad daylight. The country is uneven, with many woods and the usua! 
opens fields between woods and villages. In front of the Marines the Ger- 
mans held the important tactical point of the village of Bouresches and 
the railroad station, and a 4 had filtered into the adjoining Belleau 
Wood and around it as an ideal cover for machine nests. his Bou- 
resches-Belleau line was excellent for the purpose of the enemy if they 
were to stabilize their positions and cease to advance, or as a jJumping- 
off place for continuing their offensive. 

The spirit of rivalry between the Third (a regular brigade) and the 
Fourth (the Marines) was very pronounced. No regular was going to 
admit that any quarter-jeck soldier was In his class; and no Marine—he 
considered himself as belonging to a corps d’elite—was going to allow 
any question that he was not a little better than any regular to t 
abroad, if he could help it. Marine officers might not have had the 
schooling in tactics of the ~~ but —7 — Infantrymen, with 
no expectation of developing into Joffres or Hindenburgs, they econsid- 
ered that at least they were not afraid to fight. People had said that the 
Marine Corps was an anachronism and ought to be eliminated from our 
armed forces. Its honor and future were at stake there before Bou- 
resches and Belleau Wood, If it were to get more recruits as a small 
organization, which is hardly accepted by the Army and not, perhaps, 
alrogether by the Navy as a little brother, it must be worthy of these 
recruiting posters at home. 

On the 4th, the first da 


that they were in the front line, the Marines 
repulsed a German attack. 


At dawn on the morning of the Gth, the 
necond day after they were in the line, they made an attack in conjunc- 
tion with the French on the left to rectify the line in the direction of 
‘rorcy, and they went through machine-gun fire and shell fire to their 
objectives, doing it all according to pattern. This might have been 
cannes for a day’s work, but it was only an Introduction te what was 
to follow. 


MARINES DISREGARD RISKS, 


The way to act in an active sector was to be active, according to 
Gen, Harbord’'s idea ; and the obvious place for a first offensive on our 
line was in front of the Fourth Brigade, to the regret of the Third 
Brigade. At 2 p. m. an order was typed off at brigade headquarters 
for an operation beginning at 5 p. m., which was to take both 
Kouresches and Belleau Wood. There was a brief, raking artillery 
preparation of the wood and a concentration on Bouresches, which was 
to be stormed in the second phase after Belleau had been won. 

In the name of the months that they had drilled, of the hardships 
endured, of the wearisome vigils of a harassing trench sector and of 
their corps, the Marines could have only one thought—success. Senior 
officers could not consider the niceties of the craft in not exposing 
themselves. ‘They must put their personal weight and influence into 
this, their first attack. very man was too preoccupied to think of 
risk. With the Jauntiness of parade and the offensive zeal which had 
been long nu became a burning desire set on the goa! of that dark 
clump of trees and undergrowth ahead, advanced into the wood. 

At the very outset they met machine fire, and out of the wood 
after they were in it came the persistent rattle of rifle fire, varied 
veritable storms of machine- fire. Wounded began to flow bac 
from the various ravines. lis came for Stokes’ mortars from the 
hidden scene of that vicious medley, along with the report that Col. 
Catlin had been wounded a half hour after the attack was begun. The 
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machine-gun positions in the outskirts of the woods had been taken, but 
they were only the first lot. I have been through many woods where 
German machine gunners had ensconsed tiemselyes, and none that 
I remembered afforded better positions for defense against any enemy 
in the wood or against one approaching it from our front. 


HOW GUNS WERE HIDDEN, 


Not only was the undergrowth thick but there were numerous rocks 
and ravines and pockets, all of which favored the occupant. There 
was nothing new in the system which the Germans applied, and which 
the allies also apply; but not until troops go against it for the first 
time do they realize its character. Its formidability is dependent upon 
the stoutness of heart of the defenders, their craft, and the number of 
their guns. With the thicket so dense that it prevents a man being 
seen even 50 feet away, a weapon with a range of 3,000 yards is easily 
screened. Kach gun has its zone of fire, in relation to the others, to 
sweep every square yard of the ground, and fire is held until it will 
have a maximum effect. There is no flanking any gun when the 
supply of guns is sufficient, for hidden guns are waiting to turn their 
blasts on the effort, and guns, furthermore, are placed in such a manner 
as to give both lateral and plunging fire. 

Crafty veteran soldiers might have decided, as soon as they had de- 
veloped the character of the defenses, that the cost of going on was too 
high, and a veteran, crafty staff, accepting the dictum of experience, 
would have adopted more arduous measures. Such woods as these had 
been many times submitted to hurricanes of shells that had uprooted all 
the young trees and left only the limbless, slashed trunks of old trees 
standing before they were taken, particularly in former days before we 
came to open warfare tactics, 


A CASUALTY EVERY MINUTE, 


When they could locate a gun our men concentrated their rifles upon 
it. The crackle of bullets passing about the gunners’ heads, even if 
they were not hit, might stop them from firing, but meanwhile some 
other gun was ——« the twigs around the heads of the marksmen. 
The wounded crawled back behind rocks or inte ravines or to any place 
where they could find a dead space. The instinct of our men, caught 
in such a mesh of fire which was every minute causing a casualty, was 
to come to close quarters, and they wanted to go free of eks, of 
blouses, shirts open, rifle in hand, with their faith in their bayonets. 
Hot cries accompanied the flashing drive of the cold steel through the 
underbrush. Many bayonets might drop from the hands of the men 
who were hit, but some bayonets would “ get there.” And that was the 
thing—te get there. 

We have always fought in this way. It is tradition and our nature. 
“We go to it,” as we say. German gunners ran from thelr guns in 
face of such assaults; others tried to withdraw their guns; others were 
taken in groups huddled in ravines as youth, transcendent in its white 
rage of determination, bore down upon them and gathered them in, or, 
again, drove the bayonet home into gunners who stuck to their guns 
until the instant that forms with eyes gleaming leapt at them. Our 
young platoon commanders had the task of leading all to themselves in 
the thickets among the tree trunks, as they always have in such fights, 
while senior officers wait on the result. hen night came we had to 
yield some of the ground which we had taken or to remain without 
cover in the face of the blasts, but we had securely established ourselves 
in a portion of the we=4. 


HOLD WITH CAPTURED GUNS. 


With captured German machine guns, men whom we could not reach 
with food and water held their gains, taking food and water from the 
American and German dead. 

Although the first phase of the attack had not been fully accom- 

lished, it was determined not to hold back the other companies, which 
had been waiting under shell fire that only aroused their eagerness to 
advance, from undertaking the second phase. ‘Theirs was a simpler task 
than that of their comrades who had stormed the wood, Artillery 
preparation in clearing the way was, of course, more serviceable against 
a village than against a , and neither machine gun nor shell fire 
delayed the precision of the movement across the open into the village 
where, with the avidity of their zeal and the supple quickness of their 
litheness and youth, and in the elation of their first experience of the 
kind, our men cleared the cellars of Bouresches of all Germans in hiding 
and gained their objectives. Then ae set about with equal energy in 

reparing protection against the retaliatory bombardment which was 
found to come. Bouresches was solidly theirs when morning came, and 
they proved it by ae a German counter attack with their rifle fire 
and machine-gun fire. The Germans covered the roads to their rear 
with their artillery in revenge. A lone man could not approach thg 
town without being sniped and shelled for weeks to come. 

Meanwhile the Tearines were there in Belleau Wood cheek by jowl 
with the Germans, who were doubtless slipping more machine guns Into 
that portion of the wood. 

The Germans must be made to understand that this wood belonged to 
the Marines, while the Germans, to discourage further attacks on our 

rt, began gassing the approaches both to Bouresches and Belleau. In 
Phat era a real “hate "was on. We had grim work in removing our 
wouprded and burying our dead and dangerous work in bringing up 
wagons over shelled roads and forwarding rations to the men in the 
front line, with the Third as well as the Fourth Brigade. But 
Bouresches sent back assuring news from its isolation. The water sup- 

ly was good. The men had hot coffee, and they caught chickens and 
Kiltea a fos and a cow. Their messages were so very cheerful out in 
that village crumbling under shell fire t 
were having a holiday in a summer resort. 
wasn’t it the first the Marines had taken? 

Before our next attack on Belleau we gave it a more powerful artil- 
lery preparation, and we had learned afresh the lesson that guns will 
not reach machine-gun nests in the midst of congeries of widers, 
A machine gun is a small target when well placed, and a direct hit, or a 
very close hit, of ah explosive is required to put it out of action. 
_ ls = prematurely upon striking tree trunks and before reaching 
the earth. 

When our men arrived at 5 o'clock on June 11 they found resistance 
at least softened. Some machine gunners who had not lost their nerve 
after the hour's artillery pending stuck to their posts; others at the 
sight of our men breaking through the thickets threw up their hands; 
otiers went in hi among the bowlders, no lonaee ae rs, but chil- 
dren frightened by lightning, The nests that id us back formed 
islands in our progress which had to be cleaned up by special detail. 


HOW PRISONERS WIRE TAKEN, 
Let it be, repeated. that .the véty irregular bow shape of Belleau 


Wood, no less than the character of the ground, favored the defenders 
in forming cross zones of fire, It was a strange and fierce business 


t you might have thought they 


Wasn't it their village, and 

















there in the dense brush, where men of the same eqees could not keep 
touch with one another at times. Happily we had located some of the 
nests before we attacked, but those farther ahead we could locate only 
when they began firing or when we stumbled upon gunners who were 
still hugging cover after the bombardment, or simply had concluded that 
it was better to be a live prisoner than to die for the Kaiser. They 
were taken in groups and singly, taken standing behind trees and hug- 
ging the holes they had dug in the earth. Some were trying to retreat 
with their guns; others fled precipitately, and many kept serving their 
guns. It was a hunt of man-hornet nests, with khaki the hunter and 
the German gray the hunted. Our men fought even more flercely than 
in their first attack. They wanted to finish the Belleau Wood job this 
time, but this was not to be, though we had taken 30 machine guns, 
2 minenwerfers, and 300 prisoners. 

After advancing to a certain point we met the machine-gun nest sys- 
tem working too thoroughly to permit ov further effort except at 
unnecessary sacrifice. The colonel who had made the attack said that 
with further artillery preparation he believed that he could master the 
rest of the wood, When the guns had again done their duty his men, 
whose eyes glittered now at the very mention of Belleau Wood, made 
another attack with the ardor of men who have faith that one more 
fierce effort would do the trick, ‘They took more prisoners and more 
machine guns. For a time the news that the runners brought back 
indicated the success was complete. 

Now, the ear smarting under our success, began bringing up reserves 
and concentrated a terrific artillery fire on Bouresches, the wood, and 
all the neighborhood. The wood had become a point of honor with 
the Germans no less than with the Americans. They saturated it with 
a bombardment of yperite gas, which clings to the earth and the trees 
and burns flesh that comes in contact with it. As the Germans could 
hardly send their own men into this area for two or three days to 
suffer the effects intended for us, we withdrew all except a small main- 
taining force from Belleau. Meanwhile the Germans, with their re- 
serves, made an attack in force on Bouresches. By all criterions this 
attack ought to have succeeded. Some Germans penetrated the edge 
of the village, and n good many of them remained there—dead. Our 
machine-gun fire and rifle fire drove all others who escaped back to 
their lines. At the same time, under cover of their artillery, the 
Germans had reinforced their machine-gun units which remained in 
the edge of the woods, probably thinking that as soon as the effects 
of the yperite were over recovery of the wood would not be difficult. 

For 12 days now the Second Division had been in the line and the 
Marines had put all their physical and nerve vitality into the effort 
against Belleau. They had gone into the fight in the fettle of race 
horses. Glimpses of the approaches to the wood during an attack, when 
retaliatory shell fire descended on wounded and German prisoners 
alike, formed the most vivid picture of war that had yet been seen 
behind the American lines. The prisoners regarded their captors in a 
kind of wondering and tragic stupor. Their staff had told them that 
the Americans were untrained, a mob, negligible. Yet these Americans 
had charged straight at their machine guns and then leapt out of the 
thickets with furious abruptness. They were untamed, wild, refusing 
to consider the rules laid down by the German staff for their conduct, 
Captured German intelligence reports, contradicting German. propa- 
ganda, spoke of them only as needing, more training to be first-class 
shock troops according to the German conception—which was a real 
German compliment. 

The battalion which had made two attacks that had all but finished 
the task, suffering from machine-gun fire, mortar fire, shell fire, and 
gas, had reached the stage of exhaustion when nature overwhelms 
will; when, although a man says, “ I’m all right; as good as ever,” his 
eyelids droop as the sentence is finished and the next moment he falls 
dead asleep. This battalion must have rest; and the remainder of the 
brigade, with all its spirit and energy responding to the driver's hand, 
must also have some relief from the strain. 

The Germans had been strengthening their remaining strongholds In 
the wood, and per eery one stronghold among a congerie of bow!l- 
ders In a very dense thicket, with every avenue of approach covered by 
its fire. Units of the Third Division were to try on June 21 and 22 to 
force their reduction, but fortune was not with the attempts. Some 
of the German machine gunners, it was reported, had put on American 
uniforms, which enabled them for a time to deceive our own men as 


to the progress of our attacking parties, with resultant ambushes, 
The Marines were put back in Belleau, relieving the regiment of the 
Third, The Germans still had access to go and come freely to their 


strongholds in the north end of the wood. It was an old trick with 
the Germans, this holding the edge and approaches of a wood with 
the main body protecting them from shell fire. On numerous occasions 
it had been successful. Gen, Harbord was determined that it should 
not be successful on this occasion, The Marines made another effort 
with very small forces, which failed; but in this effort they gained the 
knowledge for the final one that succeeded when all their preparations 
were correct in every detail. 

As one of the reports that came back said, “ Our men went through 
them like a bunch of wildcats,” . There could be no better description 
of what happened. That last rush, after artillery preparation, had a 
catlike ferocity which put all thickets and all machine-gun nests be- 
hind it and looked out into the open om the object of three weeks 
of straining muscle, sleepless vigil, and desperate courage. Once we 
were among them, the Germans who remained alive bent to the storm. 
The 200 prisoners taken in that little area was a further proof of the 
importance attached to the wood. 

Our attacks on Belleau Wood had been justified by the result. In 
all we had taken 700 Germans alive out of the woods and, severe as 
our casualties had been, the prisoners exceeded the number of our 
dead without counting the numerous German dead, which, in the cold 
accounting of war, was an wnusual accomplishment. We had also 
proved our mastery over the enemy. We had set out to take a position 
and we had taken it, which was of infinite value to the morale of a 
young army and of corresponding influence in weakening that of an 
enemy when he faced our troops. Forever the Marines will consider 
the Belleau Wood as theirs, and in recognition of their title the French 
changed the name to that of Marine Brigade Wood, 


IIELLWOOD, 


By the kind permission of the Saturday Evening Post, I am 
privileged to publish excerpts from a copyrighted article by Mr. 
George Pattullo, giving a most vivid description of the marines 
in battle. 


A wonderful thing has come to pass. A little force of Americans—-a 
mere handful—has put new life into the allied armies and raised the 
drooping spirits of two nations. 
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Bouresches and Bois de Belleau of themselves would not stand out in 
war's chronicle as military feats, for both were small affairs in these 
days of human tidal waves, and, desperate as was the fighting, there 
have been others as desperate, and will doubtless be many more. But 
the stout blows that the Second Division delivered in the month of June. 
with the leathernecks as the head of the hammer, can not be measured 
by their toll of boche dead and prisoners, by their capture of ground or 
guns or material; they must be gauged by their moral effect, and that 
has been tremendous. 

I have never seen anything like it The German offensives had been 
sweeping forward like a flood, lapping up territory here, then swerving 
to lap up there, but always coming on, so that their whole battle line 
drew inexorably nearer to Paris. The British had suffered cruel losses: 
the French were fighting with their backs to the wall And American 
aid—-where was it? On that they had banked for a year: on that they 
had bullt all their hopes. ° 

For months and months the poilu had been fed abundantly with prom 
ises of American support and what the glorious allies from overseas 
would do when they got in—and all he had seen of them was in the 
training camps or in quiet sectors where the only activity was intermit 
tent shelling, an infrequent raid, or minor operations carried out under 
French tutelage. Meanwhile the Germans drove against the allied front 
again and the poilu had to do the fighting. Where was this American 
aid? Was it to prove as illusory as the Russian? Small wonder that 
Jacques grew skeptical and angrily contemptuous of the newspaper prop 
aganda which endeavored to stiffen the nation's morale by still more 
roseate pictures of what the United States would do in the future. It 
was always and always the future! When would they come in force and 
help bear the brunt? 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. They had almost despalred of 
us. It is my firm conviction that our Army did not enter seriously into 
thelr calculations for this emergency; certain it is that the average 
French and British soldier had given over expecting substantial aid io 


the 1918 crisis. We saw their spirits go down, down, down 
And still the German hordes pressed on toward Paris. They veered 
and swirled ; held at one point, they surged forward at another. Came 


word that they were in Chateau-Thierry. Men looked at one another in 
dumb foreboding. Where would they be stopped? And then suddenly 
the boche flood tide recoiled. The broad gap they had forced in the line 
was closed, and the magic news flashed throughout the army and nation 
that the French were counterattacking, that they were hurling the 
enemy back at critical points, and that the road to Paris was barred 
How had it been done? An American force was mentioned in the 
first announcement, but Americans had shared tn undertakings before, 
and the French remained unimpressed and apathetic until the full story 
of the part the Second Division had played came out several days later. 

Then they went wild. From the channel ports to the remotest vil- 
lages the news ran like a prairie fire. The Americans had stopped the 
boche——they had beaten him. In the darkest hour, just when it seemed 
that Hindenburg had opened a road to Paris and picked German divi 
sions were developing the success, the Americans had smashed into 
them, and fighting in their own way, in the open, they had thrown back 
superior numbers, wresting from them positions that were essential to 
further advance And they were holding those positions Beating off 
all counterattacks they had reestablished the broken line, 

Vive ’Amerique! The French let out a yell, gave a hitch to their 
braces, and went into the fray with fresh ardor. After all their disap 
pointment their ally could fight! Not only could he fight, he was a 
bearcat at fighting; he asked nothing better than a tough job That 
was the great, outstanding fact to the poilu. And suddenly, too, th 
ally began pouring men into France by the hundreds of thousands, until 
all the villages and valleys and roads were choked with stalwarts in 
khaki, and every passing train showed them grinning cheerfully through 
the windows. Instantly the whole French Nation rose to a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. Six months ago American popularity had fallen to low ebb 
to the soldiery the overseas force were “Boy Scouts"; the French had 
grown to feel that America in the war threatened to prolong it.without 
lifting any of the burden. 

The First American Division was holding a portion of the Montdidier 
front. It was certainly a he sector; I was up there with them, and I 
know. What the communiques described as fairly active artillery tir 
took its toll of dead and wounded by day and by night Now, holding 
the line under constant shelling is the toughest work soldiers have to 
do. The sum total of losses over a period of a month will usually ex 
ceed those suffered in a heavy attack, and the strain on the nerves is 
tenfold greater. This staunch old division, which has beeh the keystone 
of this man’s army, naturally expected to be relieved. They had taken 
Cantigny by an assault that was a gem of precision, and had stubbornly 
held it gainst bombardment and counterattacks Therefore it cheered 
them mightily when it was whispered that the Second Division was be 
hind and would shortly take over. Officers from the Second even came up 
to make a reconnaissance, a step preliminary to a rellef. Then the situa 
tion to the southeast became critical. The boche offensive was sweep 
ing forward. His original intention had been to advance his front only 
as far as Fismes, on the Rheims-Solssons line, but success in the center 
so greatly exceeded expectations that the German command decided to 
develop it into a push for Paris, and swiftly threw an enormous mass 
of men into the breach. Already they were in Chateau-Thierry. Unless 
the enemy was speedily stopped the capital would be brought under his 
guns. And then what? In this emergency it became a question of what 
reserves to employ. The French generalissimo decided to send an Amer 
ican division. 

The Second Division expected to move. They didn't know where, 
but they sensed a fight. The first orders were to break out at 6 o'clock 
on May 29, so they made all ready. ‘Then they were to leave at 10 
o'clock, Next came word that the start would not be made until the 
morning, so they bivouacked that night. It was 4 o'clock on the m 
ing of May 80 when they climbed Into their trucks and headed f the 


great battle. The men were jubilant. They had enjoyed a fine rest, ina 
fat land of green trees and fields of yellowing grain and burnt almond 
colored clover—a fair, quiet land of beautiful chateaux and well order i 
villages, of rich pastures grazed by sleck cattl A considerable pum 


in first 


Hadn't most 


ber of the men had been evacuated with grippe, but they wer 


class shape, and up on their toes for a whack at Heinle. 
of them been doing police work and, construction jobs and other such 
things along lines of communication most of the time since arrwal in 
France? They had. But now they had the chance to show what was in 


them! The long caravan of trucks took a route that brought them very 
close to Paris. ; 
out to hugza and shower them with flowers 

region had never seen American soldiers in any 
camions pouring through the streets hour after 
guards with big, husky, rollicking men in khaki, 
with them and stuck flowers in their buttonhol 


In every town and village they threaded the peopl ran 
i The population of this 
numbers, and here were 
hour, all loaded to the 
who laughed and joked 
4, and behaved for all the 
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world as though bound on a picnic. And with them went guns and 
horses and mules and machine-gun carts beyond count. 

The inhabitants guessed what all this activity meant—the Americans 
were golug into battle. So they came runni om their houses to run 
beside the trucks. Old grandfathers salu and waved their hats; 
women threw roses ‘or kept pace beside the wheels to talk and wish 
them “bonne chance”; the children scrambled wildly everywhere, 
shrilling “ Vive l’Amerique!” half frantic with joy. It was a long, hard 
trip. Just before reaching Meaux they encountered the first of the 
refugees. Beyond that, from Meaux northward, the roads were crawl- 
ing with them—an unbroken stream of hea carts and plodding peas- 
ants, of bleating sheep, and swaying, rumbling cattle, weary unto death. 

They saw toothless, doddering octogenarians in that line, and also 
babes at the breast. They saw there raggled, tear-stained mothers 
and strapping, broad-backed girls, sullen from fatigue and hate. Men 
long past the prime of life urged the tired horses forward, their women 
and children either perched amid the mass of mattresses and bedding 
and chairs and mirrors, of bird cages and rabbit hutches, of crucifixes 
and plaster figures of Our ay with which the carts were piled, or 
trudged along in the dust with the family dog and the cow. Some of the 
children wailed ; some took it as an adventure. The very old just rocked 
in the carts, silently rumpling and rumpling their aprons. p the road 
came the men, camion after camion, wile on mile. They passed this 
saddest of all processions under a pail of dust. The refugees stared at 
them apathetically, without enthusiasm, a without interest. 
They were sunk in the lethargy of despair. hat did it mean to them 
now that soldiers from beyond the seas were going into the maelstrom up 
there? All was lost—homes, property, everything made precious by a 
lifetime's association, 


THE REAL STORY OF CHATEAU-THIERRY. 


The bulk of the division were in the trucks fully 30 hours. Some bat- 
talions lost their means of transportation while still far from the front, 
and had to hike it; but the American soldier has grown hardened to 
that. They reached some little towns behind the battle front at last 
and bivouacked. For bedding they had ponchos and one blanket to a 
man. The nights were cold, but that was nothing new to them. The 
men could hear the artillery booming in the distance like a heavy surf, 
and in the darkest hours of the night boche avions came droning over- 
head to drop bombs on adjacent villages. Yet the noise of battle was 
less than they had anticipated. 

Up to this time the resistance offered to the German thrust had not 
been sufficiently determined to stop them. The plan of the French was 
to delay the enemy as one. Co possible by rear-guard actions until the 
arrival of reserves in sufficient strength to stabilize the situation. 
Therefore the Americans were to take up support positions on which the 
French would fall back, and then these tions would become a new 
front line. Such was the plan, “Why not stop them where they 
are?’ inquired the American commander. Which was all very well,, but 
how was it to be done? The French were = dubious about intrust- 
ing an enterprise of such importance to what they regarded as untried 
troops. To be sure, a regiment of the Americans had captured Cantigny ; 
they had shown dash and courage and tenacity ; that and other divisions 
had some fine performances to their credit. ut the Battle of Cantigny 
belonged to the established trench order of warfare. It had been elab- 
orately prepared, and Wrench staff work had contributed to its prepara- 
tion. It was rehearsed under the eyes of a French general, and French 
tanks and flame projectors and much French artillery had contributed to 
the success of the attack. 

But this was different. 
from hour to hour, a style of warfare demanding the bh 
military skill and initiative. 
ness © 


Here was open warfare, whose —e changed 

est form of 
They never doubted the pluck and willing- 
our men, which had been proved on numberless occasions since 
last November, but they did entertain serious doubts of the ability of the 


American staff and unit commanders to swi it, solely because no 
American staff had so far been permitted to undertake an operation on 
its own, Consequently they demurred. Their ea was to brigade 
the Americans among seasoned French troops. hen the allies could ex- 
act what toll they might while falling back. “ Let us fight this in our 
own way, and we'll stop ’em,” declared the American commander. The 
situation was growing azardous ; a few more gains and the beche could 
train his heavy guns on Paris. The French general consented. The Sec- 
ond Division could in in as a division, fight it out in their own way—and 
heaven have them in its keeping. 


That is another reason why the battles for Bois de Belleau and, 


Bouresches have such tremendous significance. They were fought in 
American fashion, under American leadership, with American artillery 
and machine guns, with American staff work to direct. It was the first 
time strictly American methods were employed against the Hun. And 
you know who won, don’t you? 

Thus the leathernecks, the Fifth and Sixth Regiments and the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion and the Second Engineers and two regiments 
of infantry, the Ninth and Twenty-third Army, together with the 
machine guns and all the artillery of the Second Division, 
themselves on the edge of battle. They moved into support 
tions back of the French on June 2, one battalion, the Second, th 
Regiment Marines, on a line from Hill 142 to Les Mares Farm and 
Bois de Veuilly ; two other battalions, the First and Second of the Sixth 
Regiment, from Bols de Veuilly to Triangle Farm. There one of the 
infantry regiments joined on. That made a front about 7 kilometers 
wide. Almost immediately the boches made another strong push, and the 
French opposing them were forced slowly back. They began to filter 
through the Americans, whose support positions soon became the front. 

About 5 o'clock in the evening of June 4 the enemy attacked anew 
toward the American left, where it joined on with the French. They 
advanced through a wheat field in platoon columns, in perfect order, 
flushed with mapy successes, confident of victory. And then the Ameri- 
cans opened up. They showered the aes waves with shrapnel 
until the fields seemed to be sprouting thousands of magnificent white 
daisies. Machine guns -and rifle fire raked the German ranks. The 
leathernecks took careful aim before every shot. Unhurried, unflustered, 
they worked their weapons as though on the target range. French ob- 
servers were amazed; they had never seen such rifle shooting. That 
soldiers should sight careful 
in European warfare, where 


in the heat of battle was something new 
e rifle has grown to be something on which 
to stiek a bayonet. 


No troops could stand against that fire. The boches wavered, came 
on again. Why lie about the enemy? In mass formation they 
like brave men, nene better. Twice they hesitated, pe ; twice 
resumed the advance. Then they broke. Thev broke 8 to craw. 
off through the standing grain. The Amer\eans could see the wheat 
sway as though stirred by a stiff breeze, and they whipped those areas 


found 


with bullets. What the leathernecks have they hold. 
positions were intact, so they decided to improve them, They pushed out 
small posts. ollowed several days and nights of heavy bombardment 
Bleep was out of the question, and they had nothing to eat but ‘ monkey 
nee _ - = red the os —— y op me gy bg and bread and 
water. ot once ng e punishing work that follo 

Battalion here's ct mel sious, ‘The a 

e on was 8 precarious, e@ necessary withdrawal 

French had led to the abandonment of strong aeolian whose ae 
by the boches threatened our entire line. Heinie held Bouresches and 

e Bois de Belleau; he also had several mounts, which he used for 
machine-gun strongholds. Among them was Hill 165. On June 5 the 
Americans charged the position, They put the guns out of action, ang 
then the boches counterattacked. They were beaten off. The American 
line now ran through the Bussiates Wood and along the edge of the 
Bois de Belleau. Next day came ori,ers to move forward and take Bois de 
Belleau and the town of Bouresches, in order to run a straight line to 
ee Farm, where the command was dubious of the salient which 
existed. 

The Bois is probably named after the town of Belleau. It stands on 
high ground, a jungle of trees and underbrush covering rocks and deep 
fissures, a formeriy used it for a game estate, for there is a 
hunting lodge in the northern corner of the wood—or there was. The 
artillery has probably torn it to shreds ere this. 

Estimates are that fully a thousand boches occupied this fastness, 
and hundreds of machine guns were placed amid the rocks, up in 
trees, behind the piles of cut wood, in ditches and crevasses. The 
stren of the position was tly underrated before our attacks were 
launched. Neither the number of machine-gun nests nor of enemy 
infan was suSpected, and the first assaults on the Bois did not 
suc Only one platoon, under Second Lieut. L, F. Timmerman, jr., 
succeeded in gaining the wood. Timmerman is a mere boy in years, but 
he dauntiessly advanced his small command beyond all other elements 
at this point, and led them in a bayonet charge against a stronghold. 
The enemy outnumbered them about 2 to 1, but they captured 2 cuns 
and 17 prisoners, North of the Boils the Americans encountered a stiff re- 
sistance. Twenty boche machine guns were mounted on a plateau, and 
they turned a deluge of fire upon the attackers. Our men were held up. 
They took cover where they could find it and sent back word to the 
artillery to blow the plateau into kingdom come. The artillery did so. 
They did a beautiful job. When the Americans gained the crest by a 
swift dash it was to find the position destroyed and its defenders wiped 
out. But they were still outside the wood, 


A CHORUS OF 200 GUNS. 


Save for these small gains, the first operations against the Bois 
yielded no results. The Americans renewed the attempt next day, only 
to find their path barred by apparently impregnable machine-gun nests. 
During 48 hours they attacked and retreated, employing rifles and gre- 
nades, One company——the Wighty-second—lost all its officers; Maj. 
B. W. Sibley and ‘Lieut. Bellamy reorganized it and charged under a 
hot fire. All to no avail. The troops were finally pulled out and 50 
batteries of artiller. got the word to wipe Bois de Bellean from the 
map. “ Fini for that place,” they promised, and turned loose a chorus of 
200 guns. They pummeled it mercilessly, with such success that a small 
force of our troops was able to ciean up a corner of the wood without 
much loss. But we are running ahead of the story. We left the Ameri- 
cans headed for Bouresches. Here they had better fortune ; they took the 
town. It was a beautiful, sunny day. The air was sparkling. Millions 
of poppies flared amid the grain ; the fields glowed like ous crimson 
carpets. A short bombardment preceded the attack. mr artillery 
pounded Bouresches furiously with heavies and light stuff, and then a 
nana of leathernecks—Ninety-sixth oan. th Regiment—went 
forward in platoon waves, with companies of infantry on their flanks. 
These waves were made up of 12 men each at 5-yard intervals, with 
about 60 feet between waves. Automatic-rifle men and hand grenadiers 
composed the first and third; the second and fourth were made up of 
rifle grenadiers and riflemen. 

Mark this: It was the American style of fighting throughout. Thero 
was no slow walk be a curtain of fire, which is the regulation 
method of attack in trench warfare ; the men had no barrage to screen 
them. They advanced by short rushes. A quick dash, and then down 
on the ound for cover—the sort of thing our soldiers have been 
taught for generations. They had to cross a little valley and a wheat 
field. A 38-inch gun and scores of machine guns immediately opened a 
withering fire on them. Men were dro ping fast, but about 25 penetrated 
into the town. Then ensued one of the fiercest struggles of the entire 
series in this sector. The boches had machine guns planted at every 
coign of van the doors of cellars, on roofs, behind piles of débris. 
The leathern went after them ; they went after them with grenades 
and rifle fire and the bayonet. They cleaned up the town and sent back 
word that Bouresches was in their hands, with the exception of the rail- 
road station in a hollow beyond. 


GO-GETTERS IN THE FIGHT, 


It now became necessary to consolidate the captured tions and 
to get relief to the sorely pushed fore holding them. A r company, 
was sent forward, w arrived in Bouresches about 9.45 at night. 
With them went two companies of Engineers, who showed themselves 
equally good at digging in or ene. y magnificent work. 

The next thing was to replenish the ammunition supp .  Becond 
Lieut. William B. Moore, a former Princeton athlete, an . Maj. 
John H. Quick, medal-of-honor man, a veteran who has always becn 
in the thick of — he could reach, volunteered to take a 
truck =e into the = = —. 20 Scans hath ageet seagees. 
The road was pitted shell ho sw ya ery and machine- 

mn fire. Yet, despite the fact thet they were in full view of the 

hes, the party carried their precious cargo into Bouresches without 


loss. 

So much for Bouresches. They had not yet won Belleau Wood. It 
proved to be a much harder nut to crack. task was given to a bat- 
talion which went in with 958 combat men and 26 officers, and they came 
out with 7 officers and 340 men, That tells the tale of itself—but they 
held the Wood. I have mentioned above how they re a fine jump- 
ing-off place on June 6, consisting of a ridge in front of the Bois. Be- 
tween the enemy was a stretch of fields, dotted with Games of 
bushes; there was a erable area of high wheat at their left. Pop- 

es everywhere, flaming crimson in the sun. “ We'll smash Bois de 

liean to smithereens!” the Artille romised. “ the time we get 
through with it there will not be a blade of grass left.” So at it they 
went, They pounded the position for a solid hour with 50 batteries, 


That night their 
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poth heavies and light. The Bois became a crashing, thundering inferno. 
Yet it was not wiped out, not by a long shot. The leathernecks discov- 
ered that it still held not only quite a few blades of grass but also plenty 
of trees and woodpiles and boche machine guns and boche infantry. 


CHARGING THROUGH THE POPPIES, 


The moment arrived. They charged across the fields, all among the 
flaring poppies. A perfect hurricane of fire greeted them. Numbers of 
the enemy had got inside our barrage with machine guns and worked 
them with disastrous effect on the advancing waves. But the leather- 
necks had orders to take the Bois, and they were going to take it. They 
rushed the machine guns and put them out of action; they bombed anil 
payoneted and killed the gunners. And now they were on the edge of 
the wood. One ear-splitting yell and they plunged into it. After that it 
was plain Indian fighting, with this difference, they had machine guns 
and grenades and such other modern improvements on the musket and 
the knife. 

The Bois was a trackless jungle. Nobody knew what he would strike 
back of the next tree, and a woodpile, a crag, or a crevasse in the 
ground might hold sudden death, Therefore the leathernecks advanced 
as the forefathers of our Nation did against the redskin—-from tree to 
tree, from rock to rock, now pausing to shoot, now dashing upon an 
enemy group to bayonet them. It was practically every man for him- 
self, or, rather, each group for itself, In that impenetrable fastness it 
became impossible for officers to maintain touch with all the elements 
of their commands, so that the battle developed into a duel between 
individual initiative and carefully prepared defense—between American 
aggressiveness and German discipline, 

There wasn’t much discipline left among the boches when the leath 
ernecks got close to them. ‘They stuck to their guns pretty well so long 
as their elements remained intact. Just so long as they thought they 
had the advantage and could beat off the Americans they fought fu- 
riously, They showed here, as on innumerable occasions, that no troops 
in the world excel them in mass prowess. But the minute a group 
found itself fsolated, with a bunch of red-necked Americans charging 
full toward them with bayonets at the poise, they wilted. Up went 
their hands, They came tumbling out of their shelters and holes bleat- 
ing “Kamerad.” That has been their record in nearly every fight, 
and seems to be typical of the breed; they fight like wolves—all together 
or pot at all, 

Numbers of them played ‘possum. They dropped to the ground and 
pretended to be dead, and then when the Americans had swept past they 
rose and hurled hand grenades at them. ‘The ruse swelled the boches’ 
casualties amazingly ; our men don’t take prisoners of that kind 

I know of only one instance of a boche standing up to the bayonct. 
Nearly all of them broke and fled at the first sight of the steel, But 
there was one who was made of sterner stuff, 

A leatherneck rushed at a German with the bayonet and the latter 
stood his ground, For a few minutes the two men fought desperately, 
straining every muscle. The American tried several thrusts; they were 
parried; he lunged and missed, ‘Then, impatient of the delay, he ab- 
ruptly shifted and swung the butt, crushing his adversary’s skull, 

it took some tall fighting, but they swept the enemy from Bois de 
sellean, Belleau means ‘“ beautiful water.” But the men of the Sec 
ond Division have another name for the place. To them it will always 
be Hellwood. The boys tell me that scores of the enemy ran away with 
scareely any clothes on. Some took off their boots and fled in their 
soc why I don’t know, unless they thought it would improve their 
speed, 

You ought to see the booty now in possession of individual leather- 
necks. They've got some souvenirs that no bank in Wall Street could 
buy. In the collection are all sorts of articles stolen by the boches 
from the Prench civilians, and trinkets and cigarettes taken off British 
captives in a previous offensive. The boches had hidden amid their 
belongings old-fashioned frock coats, plug hats, women’s dresses, babies’ 
shoes, silverware, clocks, Bnglish watches, and French paper money— 
all of it pilfered. 

Well, they dug themselves in and stayed there and fought off the 
enemy's counterattack for five days before being relieved. They were 
constantly shelled and gassed, but they stayed there. A 50-millimeter 
gun, which they dubbed ‘“‘ Quick Dick,” played on them with direct fire, 
but they stuck it out. Quick Dick was located only about 600 yards 
distant, on the side of a ridge, and he earned his name because the 
shells exploded almost before the Americans heard the discharge of the 
piece, oche avions came over Bouresches and the Bois at night and 
dropped bombs on the defenders, but they stayed there. The cnemy 
tried to filter in on their left through the wheat flelds, but they beat 
him off. And all the time they were living on “ monkey ” and bread and 
cold water, and not much of that. Not one hot meal did they get. All 
the while they went without sleep; between May 30 and June 18 hardly 
a man removed his clothes or his shoes. 

Of a detail of 45 men sent back for chow, only 3 returned; the 
others were put out by shells, machine guns, or gas. Another detail 
of 30 was dispatched for ammunition; 6 came back. The carrying 
parties for wood and water fared almost as badly, and the wounded 
had to be gotten out under the same punishment. But the leathernecks 
stayed there, What they have they hold. The commander of this bat- 
talion tried new tactics to secure prisoners and weaken boche resistance. 
Convinced that the enemy had been fed by their command with stories 
of the brutal deaths they might expect should the Americans take them 
prisoners, on the theory that men who believe that would rather fight 
than surrender, he sent out soldiers from his command in the dark hours 
of the night to shout to the Germans in their own language that they 
would be spared and treated humanely if they gave themselves up. 

Quite a number of the enemy accepted the invitation. One American 
Soldier came in with 65 prisoners, who had voluntarily left their own 
lines to surrender. Another battalion commander was not so successful 
in this ruse. A few of the enemy came in, but others - pretended to 
give up, and then, when the Americans advanced to take them prisoners, 
opened fire, And what had become of all the inhabitants of this hell- 
— area? The majority had fled, but I can tell you of the fate of two 
of them. 

On the night of June 6 a company of leathernecks found an ancient 
couple still living on a small farm near Montgivrault Grand. It was 
the date of the attack on Bouresches; there was heavy fighting all 
over that region, and the shelling was terrific. 

Both had long passed the allotted span of threescere and ten. They 
were feeble and doddering, but they would not leave their home. 
Though death threatened them every minute, they erred it to facing 
an un world penniless and without friends. So they stayed. 
The soldiers fed them as best they could and tried to provide for their 
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they 


safety, but themselves were on their move into battle. Conse~ 
quently they were obliged to leave them behind when they passed on, 


On their return some days later aobody was about the place They 
hunted and hunted; they sheuted. No response; the farm was de- 
serted. They never saw the old man again. Le had disappeared, But 
they found the poor old grandmother. She had hanged herself with a 
ribbon to a rafter, and they buried her reverently, those batile-we iry 
soldiers, there beside the home she would not leave. That's war. 
WITH ODDS oF FIVE TO ONE 

The American division was opposed at all times two German 
| divisions and sometimes by three Che boches had t One hundred 
and ninety-seventh, the Two hundred and thirty-seventh, and the Teuth 
in the line when our troops relieved the French, Before a week elapsed 
they were so badly cut up that the German command was obliged to 


| throw In the Twenty-eighth and the 





crack Fifth Guards Division, both 


of which had been in training for the offensive in the vicinity of Noyon, 


but had to be diverted to this sector. It was an wneonscious tribute to 
the Americans that the division which crossed the Marne first in 1914 
should have been chosen to “ stop them,” and guards had strict orders 
that the Americans must not succeed at any cost, But a short while 
later the Twenty-eighth were asking for relief, and the guards had 
their fill. 

To have used up five enemy divisions is a pretty fair contribution 
to the great battle for one American division. “ These America) 
remarked the general in command of the I'rench corps these Ameri 
cans are peculiar. They always want to do a thing their own way All 
you have to do is to tell them what you want—not how It should be 
done—and they'll do it.” 

As for the boche command, it was obliged to belittle the American 
effort in order to continue the hoodwinking of the German people, 


which has been led to believe that we are negligible as a military fac 

tor. Therefore, they made light of our achievements, reporting severe 
repulses of the Americans. But a well-known German newspaper let 
the cat out of the bag. After deriding our men as soldiers, it natvel 

concluded: “ Furthermore, one is forced to the conclusion that the ai 
tack by the Americans was made only under French command, for alone 
they would not be intrusted with such a hard task. We are, therefore, 
of the opinion that the Americans there—probably one division——did 
not make this attempt alone, but were put in among the French front 
line.”’ 

That is the enemy estimate. Among the allies there are those who 
say merely that the Americans performed well in a series of hot local 
engagements—-and there are those who say that the American division 
saved Paris, just as the Canadians long ago saved Calais, 

The testimony of the civilian population of the region 
tween the boches and the capital Is significant. In 


that Jay be- 


a letter to the com 
manding officer of the American forces on the Marne the mayors of 
Meaux and the neighboring districts said: 

“The civilian population will never forget that, beginning itn the 


month of June, when their homes were threatened by the invader, the 
Second Division victoriously ongaes forth and succeeded In saving them 
from the impending danger. The mayors who were eyewitnesses of 


the generous and efficacious deeds of the American Army in stopping 


the enemy advance send this heartfelt expression of thelr admiration and 
gratitude. Let us leave it at that.” 
FOLLOWING THe TANKS TO St. Minter. 
[By Philip Payne, Mr. Payne was a correspondent for- months on the 
western front. Hie was an eyewitness to the battle he here de- 


scribes.| (Published by permission of Treat 'Em Rough Magazine.) 

It had been called No Man’s Land for the past four years, 

On one side of the barren waste the French had crouched for months 
and months, fighting with stubborn fury to keep the Germans fr 
grasping more of the precious soil of 'rance. They had succeeded, and 
the campaign in that fair sector of the land had resulted in »« stalemate 

The Germans were on the other side of the devastated area, an aren 
where the shattering shells had taken the place of the peasants’ plows 
which had tilled the soil for centuries. 

With all the thoroughness that characterizes the Teuton, a wonderful 
system of defenses had been constructed in that sector, Several hun 
dred yards in front of the German trenches there were entanglementa 


ym 


of barbed wire; sharp-pointed steel stakes; trip wires, which would 
explode mines when touched by the foot of man; and last, but by no 
means least, concrete “ pill boxes,”’ with solid walls from 3 to & feet 


thick, and with slits in them through which a stream of bullets could 
spray death into the ranks of any so foolish as to try and break through. 

Back of the first line of German trenches came more of the obstruc- 
tions I have just described. tehind all this system of defense, a system 
that was considered by its makers to be absolutely impregnable, was one 
of the fairest parts of France. For four long years, since the Prussian 
hordes had started to goose step across Europe on the march that was 
to have made the world bow to kultur, this soil had been in alien hands 
The very thought made the French warriors boil with anger. The homes 
of many of those poilus were in German hands, Often they gazed acro 
that span of land. They longed for the day when they would get the 
order to attack, but that day was a long time coming. Foch had looked 
over the land and knew that he did not have the men to sacrifice to 
regain it, 


A GIGANTIC STEEL WEDGE, 


Like a gigantic steel wedge, part of the German Army was thrust Into 
the side of bleeding France. St. Mihiel, Hattonchatel, Vigneulles, and 
seores of other prosperous places were occupled by the hated enemy) 
From grim old Mont Sec, on one side of the wedge, the Germans looked 
down on the forces of the allies. On Mont Sec the French had sact 
fived 15.000 lives in 1914 to hold back the German avalanche. It w 
commonly reported that the mountain had been made into a second 
Gibraltar by the enemy. 


When the lattcr part of the summer of last year approached, Hinden 
barg and his aides found need in other areas for some of the division 
that had been confronting the French in that sector between ‘Toul and 


Verdun. The Prussian chieftain had absolute confidence in the system 
of defenses he had planned. He knew that Foch had investigated and 
had decided it would cost too many human lives to cro the barren 
belt. He left it to the care of about three German divisions, which 
were supported by a large number of Austrians Hindenburg was sure 
the French would not attempt an attack lie was right—the French 


wouldn’t, but the Americans woald 
In August, when most of the French pulled out und 
from : 


er cover of night 


the St. Mihiel sector, the Americans went in there, It was 4@ 
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*“‘quiet sector,” they were told—a place where the men of the First, 
Second, Forty-second, and Twenty-sixth Divisions could get a much- 
needed rest after the struggle they had been through at Chautean- 
‘Thierry and on the Oureq and Vesle Rivers, 

The doughboys in those crack shock-troop divisions were told they 
were being sent there for a rest. Down in their hearts those fighting 
Yanks knew better. “Any time they send us any place there’s goin’ to 
be sumtbin’ doin’; I'll say so,” said a doughboy with the marking of the 
lirst Division on his shoulder. Mr. Doughboy had guessed right. 

Gens. Pershing, Petain, and Foch had looked over that land again; 


nnd they'd decided the time had come to take it back to the bosom of 


Trance. 
DAME RUMOR A BUSY PERSON, 


Dame Rumor is a busy person in France, or she was in the days when 
Ie Guerre raged. The cafés and boulevards of Paris heard that the 
Americans were going to start the grand offensive near Toul. A month 
before the drive started Paris had heard of huge American cannon which 
would drop shells into Metz. Oui, la, la, the Americans were going to 
give the boche a taste of what Paris had suffered when the “ Big Bertha ” 
bombarded that city daily. Paris liked the reports of the proposed 
American offensive. In the cafés and on the boulevards, where Louis and 
Gaston gathered to sip their vin blanc, they mouthed over the reports, 
Les Americains have a million soldiers there ; 5,000 aeroplanes and hun- 
dreds of bie guns, said the rumor mongers. Paris listened and believed. 
Since Chateau-Thierry and the Bois de Belleau Paris would believe any- 
thing about the Americans. Nothing was impossible with those wild 
Yanks 

In France there were many German spies. They heard these rumors. 
Some American officers on leave in the French capital talked a littic; 
perhaps more than they should have. The spies gleaned a few facts. 
Reports got back through deyious channels to Hindenburg and the other 
leaders. Hindenburg had confidence in his defense system in the St. 
Mihiel sector. Pooh! Those verdamnt Yankees could never break 
through there. To make sure, however, he sent two more German divi- 
sions down there, August faded away and September came, and still no 
drive bad started. Paris began to scoff at the rumor mongers. Rains— 
miserable, drizzling rains of the ground-soaking type—began to fall 
steadily. Hindenburg’s henchmen brought to him more reports of activity 
behind the American lines, but the Prussian war chief scoffed. The Amer- 
icans couldn't start any drive in that sort of weather. It would be 
impossible to move the artillery. He needed all the men he could get, 
so he started to move the two divisions back to a more active sector. 


WHEN HELL BROKE LOOSB, 


Then, shortly after midnight, September 11, hell broke loose—-bell 
in the form ef some 2,500 pieces of artillery which the Americans and 
French had placed along the St. Mihiel sector. At 5,20 on the morning 
of September 12 the Americans went over the top. That night Paris 
was electrified by the published report that the Yanks had gone through 
the “impregnable ” boche defenses and were sweeping on to St. Mihiel. 
Already scores of French villages were in the hands of ** Les Americains.” 
All France heard the glad news the next morning. Reports came back 
that the American losses were astonishingly light. France wondered how 
«ven those Yanks had taken that ground so quickly with the sacrifice of 
xo few lives. 

THE TANKS WERE 


THE ANSWER, 


Under cover of darkness the unwieldly steel-clad monsters had been 


brought up to a position near the front lines. 

When the barrage—a barrage that was described as one of the most 
wonderful ever laid—was lifted that eventful September morn, the 
tanks lumbered into action, and 50 yards behind the lumbering 
leviathans the doughboys swept on. 

Even at this late day Gen. Pershing has not revealed the number of 
tanks that took part in that drive. From rsonal observation I 
should think that each battalion of infantry had 8 of the machines 
assigned to it. With a total of about 10 Yankee divisions taking part 
in the drive, and about half that number in action while the others were 
in support, I should judge that at least 360 of the big tanks and scores 
of the baby variety were used, 

Over these elaborate defenses the tanks crunched their way, leaving 
in their wakes masses of tangled barbed wire; sharp steel stakes driven 
into the mud instead of into human flesh, and the mines attached to the 
trip wires exploded with slight damage before the infantrymen reached 
them. And the pill boxes on which Hindenburg placed so much faith— 
what of them? The tanks had swept right up to them and wiped their 
crews out of existence. Some of the professional gloom dispensers, with- 
out which no army is complete, argued that the operation of the tanks 
would not have been so successful in the St, Mihiel sector if the Germans 
had not failed to back their outer defense system up by more artillery. 

Be:that as it may, the tanks were successfu ease. Army. men 
who know what they are talking about told me that the tanks saved 
at least 10,000 American lives when they brushed aside or, to use a 
Petter expression, trampled down the Prussian obstructions, 


DEFENSES LITERALLY PULVERIZED. 


The day after our tanks and Infantry had made “no man's land” 
some man’s land again, I walked over the ground. I was amazed at 
the ~ ey of defenses the Germans had prepared, and still more 
amazed at the manner in which the Yanks had gone throurch. Barbed 
wire, trip wires, steel stakes, and concreted trenches seemed tu have been 
literally puiverized. 

I do not believe official figures have been given out to show the exact 
number of American casualties in the St. Mihiel drive. From what I 
was able to learn on the field. there I do not believe that more than a 
thousand American lives were sacrificed. I dread to think of what 
the toll would have been but for the tanks. Don’t think that the men 
of the tanks did all of the “treat 'em rough” stuff there. Very dis- 
tinctly I remember seeing two tanks 1, ing where they had been struck 
by 77’s.. The boche gunners had scored direct hits in those two particu- 
a ga and twisted masses of steel were all that remained of those 
anks, 

On another occasion I was driving one of H. Ford's well-known brand 
of machines over a road that had been laid through a swamp. A tank 
had slid off the edge of that road into the swamp, and for once the 
caterpillars couldn't pull it out, The members of the crew were using 
language that wasn't exactly nice. 

I drove the flivver over to the edge of the road and looked at the tank 
and its crew for a moment, Then I said, “ Do you fellows want me 
to tow you out?” 


tl 


Immediately I was extended an invitation to go to a place where 
woolen underwear is not needed. But to get back to the more serious 
part. All America knows now that Mount Sec fell on the second day of 
the St. Mihiel drive. As rumor had reported it, the doughboys who 
swarmed up its sides found the place a veritable Gibraltar. 

How, then, did it get captured so quickly, you ask? 

Simply because the tanks had smashed the defenses in front of it and 
on either flank—defenses which were as elaborate as I described in an 
earlier part of this aoe The main force of Germans had to withdraw 
from the mountain or be surrounded and have to stand siege. 
knew the latter step would mean capture in the end, 
escaped and left a handful to hold the heights. 


By kind permission of Maj. Greene, Three hundred and sec 
ond Engineers, I am permitted to publish these letters: 


Praise SpurreD THE GALLANT SEVENTY-SEVENTH—MaAJs, F, 8. Greeve 
Says More Crepir anp LESS CENSURE CARRIED DIVISION Over “ | );- 
POSSIBLE ’ Drive TO SEDAN, 


SPIRIT DROPPING OFF. 


The Seventy-seventh, I believe, was always a little above the aver- 
age. We were well disciplined and a well-drilled outfit when we ft 
Camp Upton, but during our training period with the British I fancied 
that I detected a slight falling off in the spirit of the men. \) 
in the Baccarat sector I became convinced of this, and looking for a 
reason I realized that since leaving the States the division as a whole 
had not received one word in orders that might be construed as a 
compliment. 

Note that this applies to the entire division, not to the Engineer 
Regiment. When we took over the Vesle sector I believe our spirit—| 
will not say morale—was at its lowest. We had been worked hard 
from the moment of landing on French soil; we had done both {}! 
and well; always when a mistake had been made the division heara 
of it in strong words; silence only followed our good work. ‘This 
state of affairs continued for about two weeks after our arrival on 
the Vesle. 

During this time we had been in two “ shows,” as the English put 
it, and had suffered heavy casualties. Then there came a marked 
change as sharp as it was sudden. We advanced, and an order was 
published commending the conduct of the men. Immediately the 
spirits of the division rose and when a further advance was ordered 
the boys went about the dangerous business with a dash that was 
new to us. 


They 
so the majority 


FACED BATTLE CHEERFULLY. 


Again their work was commended, and again the men showed instant 
response. So it continued, whenever possible a word of praise—when 
censure was necessary it was given in moderation—until by the time 
we had reached the Argonne the boys were ready and anxious to un- 
dertake any task that might be demanded. 

Their push through the Argonne [orest, considered mext to the im 
possible by the French, has become historical, and before many days the 
second phase of that offensive—the drive from Grandpre on the Aire to 
Sedan on the Meuse—will be recognized as one of the great offensives 
of this war. The endurance, the privations, the dangers that the boys 
of the Seventy-seventh faced cheerfully during this drive can not be 
exaggerated. Every yard of that advance was resisted by an enemy 
who has no equal in rear guard warfare, no superiors in the handling 
of machine guns and artillery. 

I had time to study the second phase of this drive, an opportunity 
to get a bird's-eye view of the entire engagement, for while I did not 
rejoin my regiment until a few hours after hostilities had ceased [ rode 
over the field from the starting point to the finish. I know how diffi 
cult was the terrain for making an advance and what meager cover it 
afforded for the men. 

LEADERSHIP WON BATTLE. 


As the shell-scarred miles of that advance slipped past me and I saw 
the uncounted numbers of wrecked trucks, limbers, and guns, the sad 
total of dead, both horses and men, my wonder grew at the speed and 
the fortitude our boys had shown. nly a gallant, dashing body of 
troops could haye done it, troops animated by the highest spirit and 
by absolute confidence. 

It would have been an impossible task for soldiers whose morale }ad, 
day after day, been lowered by a constant stream of criticism. What 
had brought about this remarkable change in our men? What had 
made this drive possible? There is but one answer: Leadership, leader- 
ship in which they had confidence, under a commander whom they re- 
spected and admired. The name of this leader is Gen. Robert Alex- 
ander, who took over the division on the Vesle and who, by his ability 
as a leader wrought such a remarkable change in every unit of his 
command, 

This man has erased the words “ Fall back!” and “ Retreat!” from 
his copy of the drill regulations and has written the word “ Forward! 
in their places. When an objective is to be reached he spares neither 
animal nor man, officer nor soldier, but neither does he spare himse!f. 
He is always on the go; one is likely to meet him anywhere at any 
time during the day or night, anywhere except at the rear. 


ALEXANDER SET EXAMPLE. 


It was the example he set, his utter disregard of either personal 
comfort or danger, as well as his words of praise that put the dash 
into his men. He says he is proud to be in the division and every 
officer and man in it will tell you that we are proud to have Gen. 
Alexander as our commander, 

We are.a lucky outfit, for one of the first moves the General made 
was to appoint Col. C, O. Sherrill as his chief of staff, another sin 
of his gift of leadership, for he hit upon the right man for that difficult 
job. Bhey made a rare combination. Both are drivers, both are 
optimistic in face of the most adverse circumstances, and_ between 
them they will send, or I hope lead, a division home that New York 
has every right to be proud of. “An organization is what its head 
ee it,’ and Gen. Alexander has made the Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion. 

Another letter of Maj. Frederick S. Greene, dated “In 2 
famous forest, October 6”: # 

When the record of this war is finally written I believe that this 
division will be noted for the number of p ts it has set in mili- 
tary tactics. — a day passes that we do not. succeed in doing 
peeniaeee oo that the day before a military expert would haye pronounced 
mpossible. 
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The night before our initial attack in this sector I talked with one 
of the cleverest French officers I have yet met. When asked what he 
thought of our chances of driving the boche out of his wonderfully 
strong position—a position he took up four years ago and has improved 
steadily ever since—-this captain shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

* I¢ will be difficult,’ was his answer, given in a tone and manner 
clearly showing that he really meant impossible when he used the word 
*“ difficult.” By noon the next day, just five hours after our boys “ went 
over,’ the enemy was 3 kilometers behind his network of trenches and 
going well. And what a 3 kilometers those were. Heavy forest, with 


dense underbrush covering the ground, and terrain just one deep 
ravine after another, separated by ridges whose slopes stand nearly 


vertical, When you consider the strength of those trenches, the profile 
of the ground, the denseness of the underbrush, and remember that that 
drive was made by men who, before going to Camp Upton, had seen no 
trees except in Central Park—this may be put down as precedent No. 1. 

The second day after the attack our flank was considerably bothered 
by a string of machine-gun snipers. A major of re who hails 
from Yonkers, sought and secured permission to take a 155-millimeter 
howitzer out to the front and “ plow up the landscape.” fe brought 
it up over one of the worst roads that ever crossed a torn and shredded 
no man’s land. It slid into a crater—of course, it was raining, and the 
mud was knee deep. I put an entire company of Engineers at his 
disposal and hauled it out after two hours’ hard work, and that huge gun 
was finally parked right on the front linc. That is precedent enough, 
but the story goes further, 

The gun was really out of our sector, there being no roads at all for 
us, and the division on our left fell back during the night, with the 
result that by morning there was our 6-iInch gun complacently resting 
in the very middle of no man's land. That major from Yonkers, using 
his head, had taken a platoon out with him to protect his gun in the 
event of just such an emergency. So the major and his gun did not 
fall back with the troops about him; instead, he got into action, fired 
110 rounds of that heavy stuff at our friends the snipers, and drove 
them off. Then he waited for the Infantry to come up again. The 
boche were so amazed at this unheard of proceeding that they hurricd 
e- acroplane over to see if it could really be true. Jerry came, and 
for once in his life flew low, astonishment making him reckless; then 
he dropped a bomb harmlessly a hundred yards from the gun and flew 
back to tell the Kaiser about precedent No. 2. 

But by far the most remarkable a was established by the 
commanding general of one of our brigades. A battalion had been cut 
of and surrounded by the boche; their position was desperate, and it 
look any odds that they would either ye to surrender or be exter- 
minayjed. I fancy some account of this battalion's four days and six 
nights; in the woods will be published in the States before this reaches 
you, but there is one side-light or spot-light incident that may escape 
the notice it deserves. This general was ordered to send out a second 
battalion, which was to endeavor to cut its way through and rescue 
the surrounded one. Instead of sending out this relief, the general 
took it out, assuming direct command himself and marching at the 
head of his small party, for a battalion these days does not measure 
750 men. Straight to the front he took his men, crossing one cliff and 
climbing dewn in the ravine beyond, every foot of the journey a fight 
against nature and most of the march a fight against the enemy, who 
used every weapon he had-——gas, rifle and machine-gun fire, hand 
grenades, and Austrian 77s. 

The general = up the hardest counter fight any man could, but the 
wire underbrush and machine guns proved too great a resistance for his 
party to overcome, and he was forced to return. 

Any other man would have called the attempt a day’s work, but not 
this general. He assembled a fresh battalion, or rather a part of a 
battalion, and started out once more, but again was forced, on account 
of casuaities, to retire. I am not allowed to mention the number of 
casualties, but I can say that on both these trips the general lost over 
30 per cent of his men in killed and wounded. 

I was at his headquarters shortly after his return from the second 
expedition. He was tired, worn, but not downhearted, and it was 
under his direction that a parte working in on the right flank finally 
reached and rescued the cut-off battalion. 

Why the ere was not killed is only due to the tuck that follows 
the brave. His clothing was clipped by bullets more than once and 
she!l splinters whizzed close by his head time and time again. 

The act of this general has had a wonderful moral effect upon his 
men. It was a desperate undertaking, as any man who took part in it 
knew. I asked one soldier how he got through. 

“TIT can never tell you, sir, We just said to ourselves if our general 
can take such a hell of a chance, I guess we can, and we went ahead.” 
And how the news spread! Every man in the brigade was proud of 
that act. You could hear such remarks as, “ Hear what our general 
did? He went out to the line just like any lieutenant, took things just 
like the men did, and got away with it. Some general, ch?” 

I wish I could tell you that general's name, but I may say he was 
born in Brooklyn and is well known to most New Yorkers, and that he 
was the most prominent figure at Camp Upton when, and a few months 
before, we left there. 

When we have a general who, knowing the necessity, cheerfully 
undertakes the duties and dangers of a second Heutenant, I think 
that the Metropolitan Division should change fits name to the I’rec 
dent Division. 


THE RIVERS or 


[By WW. J. 


FRANCE. 
M.} 


The rivers of France are ten score and twain, 
But five are the names that we know, 

The Marne, the Vesle, the Ourcq, and the Aisne 
And the Somme of the swampy flow. 


The rivers of France, from source to the sea, 
Are nourished by many a rill, 

But these five, if ever a drought there be, 
The fountains of sorrow would fill. 


The rivers of France shine silvery white, 
But the waters of five are red 

With the richest blood in the fiercest fight 
For freedom, that ever was shed. 


Five rivers of France, see their names are writ 
On a banner of crimson and gold, 

And the glory of those who fashioned it 

Shall nevermore cease to be fold. 
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The Seventy-seventh Division. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tne House or Rerresenrarives, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1919 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the story of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, which included the Sixty-ninth Regiment of New York 
National Guard, now known as the One hundred and sixty-fifth 
Infantry, has been so well described by the gentleman from lowa 


(Mr. Towner], on February 12 last, that one could hardly ex- 
cel it. 

The story of the Twenty-seventh Division has been told at 
great length by the senior Senator from New York, Seuator 


Wapsworrnh, and now the story of the Seventy-seventh Division, 
which was made up from boys who were drafted in the city of 
New York, is to be told. It is a record which has made every 
New Yorker and every American proud. This division is the only 
American division that fought its way through the Argonne For- 
est, and distinguished itself from the moment that it arrived on 
the other side and was given the opportunity to show its laurels, 

I had the extreme pleasure of being with this division during 
the latter part of July last, at Baecarat. There Dunean 
and Maj. Wilson, both from Kentucky, and Gen. Ivan M. John 
son all told me that when the time came they certain, 
using that word advisedly, that the boys from New York City, 
who had been taken from shop, factory, office, and subway and 
composed of all the nationalities which make up the big cosmo 
politan city of New York, would astound the world. They did 
astound the world in the Argonne Forest fight, and the targe 
number of distinguished-service crosses given to the men of this 
division tell their own tale. 

The story of the “ Lost or Lone Battalion,” as it has been 
called, is one which has already gone down into the world’s his 
tory to be repeated by generations yet unborn in all the years 
which the Republie will endure. It is the gallantry of these men 
under the most trying condition and the display of such extraor 
dinary courage at a time when the enemy surrounded them that 
has most thoroughly established in the minds of all who 
this country that in a time of future emergency we have nothing 
to fear. 

toth the New York World and the Brooklyn Kagle have writ 
ten the story of this division. The World account is by Cyril 
Brown, the famous war correspondent, and, therefore, E have 
selected his account of what this division did. 


(len 


were 


love 


It is as follows 


Hiow THE SEVENTY-SEVENTHN Swept Tie Argonne 
CAMP UPTON DRAFT DIVISION, ORDERED TO ATTACK REGARDLESS OF LOSS! 
SMASHED GERMAN DEFENSES AND NEVER GAVE Ur A POSITION oO “ 
OcCUPIED—THEIN WORK IN FRANCE NEARLY FINISHED AN! WiTtt a 
RECORD OF PROUD ACHIEVEMENT TIIK BSEVENTY-SEVENTIL HOPE SOUN TH 


START HOMEWARD. 


{By Cyril Brown, New York World staff correspondent 
can Army of occupation. | 


with th Ameri- 


Cuaeter I. 


FROM HOME TO BATTLEFIELD, 
HIEADQUARTERS SEVENTY-SEVENTH Division, 
CHATEAU VILLAIN, 
Chaumont Training Arca, January 2 
“Who won the war?’ The Seventy seventh, alias the “ Liberty 


Division.” now marking time in the mud of “sunny” France and im 
patient to get home, claims its full pro rata share in the division of 
honors, and backs up its claim with the following record : 

The Seventy-seventh was the first National Army division (compose! 
wholly of men inducted into military service by the draft boards) to 
reach France. : 

The Seventy-seventh was the first National Army division to 
the responsibility for even a quict sector thrust upon it. — 

The Seventy-seventh was the first National Army division ordered 
into an active part of the line 

The Seventy-seventh was given the post of greatest honor in the 
final victory offensive—the critical hinge of the Argonne Forest; and 
it was the only American division to fight its way through the Ar- 
gonne. 

The Seventy-seventh scored the greatest continuous gain, 59) 
meters, between September 26 and November 11, in the Argonne-M 
offensive. 

This summarizes the Seventy-seventh’s record. Its chronological his- 
tory falls into seven distinct acts, working up to a dramatic climax, as 
follows: 


have 


kilo 


tse 


FROM TRAINING TO TRIUMPIE 


1. Camp Upton, Long Island Raw draft recruits licked into shape 
and shipped to France, looking no better and no worse than any other 
National Army outfit. . ; ; 

2 In the Pas de Calais. Training behind the front under British 
auspices. 
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8. In the Baccarat sector, Lorraine. Learning the fine points from 
the French in « quiet front sector and then modestly trying it on the 
boche on its own hook 

4. On the Vesle, Inauspicioug debut. in a real battle; mediocre, still 
amateur performance. 

5. Advance to the 
finds itself, emerging 
son 

6. The Argonne Forest. The Seventy-seventh more than makes good ; 
it earns the title of “ Conquerors of the Argonne,” with three congres- 
sional medals of honor thrown in. 

7. The whirling finish to the Meuse. The 
he going yet if it hadn't been for that armistice 

The formal opening of the Seventy-seventh Division for business 
dates back to August 27, 1917, when the first batches of rawest re 
cruits arrived at Camp Upton; and, though bunches of recruits and 
replacements kept arriving ever after right up to the armistice, this 
initial outfit ts voted by experts to have been the most heterogeneous 
assortment of unlicked civillans ever gathered under the roof of any 
division. It was an all-New York outfit, and included specimens of 
every race, creed, and class, including Chinamen and East Side 
gangsters. It was a typical haul of the draft law dragnet in New 
York City 

This miseellaneous personnel was organized into the One hundred 
and fifty-third Brigade, composed of the Three hundred and fifth and 
Three hundred and sixth Infantry Regiments; the One hundred and 
fifty-fourth Infantry Brigade, composed of the Three hundred and 
seventh and Three hundred and eighth Infantry Regiments; the One 
hundred and fifty-second Field Artillery Brigade, composed of the 
Three hundred and fourth, Three hundred and fifth, and Three hundred 
and sixth Field Artillery Regiments; the Three hundred and second 
Engineer Regiment, the Three hundred and second Sanitary Train, and 
the minor divisional elements. 

In the course of seven months it was licked into fair average shape 
by its commanding general, Maj. Gen, Franklin J. Bell, and his staff 
and hard-working line officers, until it looked good on parade down 
rifth Avenue, and, with the usual polishing and tuning up in France, 
looked ripe for the real test of battle. 


RUSHED THROUGH ENGLAND, 


and 
divi 


Aisne, 
with 


The Seventy-seventh “comes back” 
the professional look of a combat 


Seventy-seventh would 


After the usual rumors and false alarms the Seventy-seventh began 
sailing from New York March 27 under its new acting commander, Brig. 
fien, Evan M,. Johnson, and solling continued until April 1. The divi- 
sional convoy collected in Halifax, whence it sailed, nine ships in line, 
led by an American cruiser. 

After 14 days at sea the coast of Ireland looked good to these ex- 
New Yorkers, The division was landed in Liverpool April 12, and its 
uequaintance with England lasted no longer than a day. The Seventy- 
reventh was hustled into dinky English trains and reached Dover on the 
night of its landing. 

Quartered in barracks in Dover for its one night in England, the 
division was hustled across the channel the next day, arrived in France 
April 13, and was billeted in alleged rest barracks at Calais, where the 
Seventy-seventh got its first sniff of real war—-the first impression made 
by the sight of ruined buildings bombed by boche aviators. 

At the rest camp the Seventy-seventh immediately began getting 
ready for business by turning in its ao rifles and drawin 
British Enfields in return, preparatory to field training under Britis 
auspices. Also the blue barrack bags, containing two outfits per man, 
were turned in; but gas masks and stcel helmets were added to the 
equipment instead. 


MONTII'S INTENSIVE TRAINING, 


rom Calais the Seventh-seventh was hustled in box cars to the vicin 
ity of Eperleeques, in the Department of Pas de Calais, where it got 
together May 6 for one month's intensive training under the British 
Thirty-ninth Division. The command of the division was now taken 
over by Maj. Gen. George B. Duncan, Brig. Gen. Evan M. Johnson 
resuming his former command of the One hundred and fifty-fourth 
Infantry Brigade. 

Iiere the Seventy-seventh became gradually acclimated to the new 
climate of the front, training within earshot of the heavy artillery duel 
at Ypres and Mount Kemmel, and being targets for the nightly boche 
bomen raids, which inflicted the divisien’s first eight casualties from 
enemy fre, 

The New York doughboys cagerly absorbed British combat methods but 
balked at British grub, being a repetition of jam and tea supplemented 
by meat for dinner and cheese for supper. 

Also, the doughboys from Broadway and adjacent alleys discovered 
that the cost of living, as supplied by canny French peasants and shop- 
keepers, soared with the injection of the American soldier's pay into 
circulation, 

Small groups of officers and noncoms of the Seventy-seventh went 
regularly on Cook's tours to the fighting front and came back with 
tall tales and much useful information, particularly about the dangers 
of gas, ‘These military tourists were most impressed by the colossal 
amount of shell fire, 

‘The Seventy-seventh was beginning to feel its oats when, about the 
middie of May, the rumor spread that the division was to be sent into 
line. The division now enjoyed its first hike to the trenches; but the 
first training turned out to be 20 kilometers (123 miles) behind the 
British line, 

The Seventy-seventh now spent three days in almost sleepless field 
maneuvers, attacking, being attacked, and counterattacking, all with- 
out casualties—all against an imaginary enemy, with plenty of real 
ones only 20 kilometers away. After a few days’ rest the One hundred 
and fifty-fourth Infantry Brigade, under Brig. Gen. Evan M. Johnson, 
was thought good enough to be sent into the area back of Arras, where 
it acted the part of a super as reserve to the British Second and 
Forty-second Divisions. Here the brigade became acquainted with and 
accustomed to “enemy fire searching the back areas” and nightly air 
bombardments. 

Much as they loved their British pals and the British Army lingo 
the men had picked up, the pride of New York were darned glad, for 
grub’s sake, when orders came to take over an American sector. 

June 19 found all elements of the Seventy-seventh reunited after its 
scattered training course and ready to jump into the Baccarat sector 
in Lorraine, held Jolntly by the Forty-second (Rainbow) Division and 
the Sixty-first French Division. This was also the division's first en- 
counter with French soldiers. In relieving the Rainbow Division in 
the Baccarat sector, the Seventy-seventh felt particularly proud of the 
fact that it was the first National Army Division to take over part of 
the front line, 
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The relief of the Rainbow Division was completed between June 19 
and 26, but the boche apparently knew that the boys from Broadway 
were coming, for, as credibly recorded, from a German captive balloon 
floated the message, “ Goodby, Forty-second—hello, Seventy-seventh!” 

“HOUSER WARMING ” WITH GAS. 

Those who interpreted this message as an attempt on the part of 
the Teuton to fraternize were wrong, for the German artillery only 
waited until the relief was about completed, and at 4 a. m. on June 
24 the boche gave the Seventy-seventh an unwelcome housewarming 
with mustard and phosgene gas, particularly pecans on the most 
densely billeted villages of Migneville, St. Maurice, Nouviller, and 
Badonville, but also distributing his random favors throughout the 
Seventy-seventh's new front area. 

The Seventy-seventh, however, took to gas like ducks to water: and 
as a result of approximately 3,000 rounds fired, only 180 casualties re- 
sulted, of which only 100 were due to gas and all those, as investi- 
gation revealed, were due to removing gas masks prematurely rather 
than to tardiness in getting them on. F 

The Baccarat sector, south of Strassburg, is on a line between 
Luneville and St. Die, and the Seventy-seventh was given the part 
extending from Herbeviller on the left to a_ point east of Badonviller 
on the right. The so-called La Blette ontigny, Ste. Pole, and 
Badonviller subsectors were held, res vectively, by the Three bundred 
and fifth, Three hundred and sixth, Three hundred and seventh, and 
Three hundred and eighth Infantry from left to right. Each of th 
subsectors constituted a battalion front, with one battalion lying 
in support and one in reserve, the battalions rotating in turn in the 
front line, the front-line trick averaging from a week to 10 days. An 
expected complimentary attack on the part of the Germans on July 
4 did not materialize, though the whole division was on the qui viv: 

Under French tutelage, the Seventy-seventh had made such good 
practive that between July 15 and 18 the Sixty-first French Division 
was withdrawn, leaving the Seventy-seventh in supreme and sole com 
mand of the Baccarat sector. At this time, too, the divisional artillery 
showed ups thus dispensing with Irench artillery support and making 
Baccarat literally an all-American sector. 

The division remained in the Baccarat sector until August 4, when 
it was relieved by another American novice division—-the Thirt, 
seventh, Except for snappy patrol work in no man’s land anid on 
thusiastic artillery practice, the Baccarat sector was as peaceful as an 
armistice; the activities of the Seventh-seventh here were in the 
nature of practical laboratory work in modern fighting, and the 
Seventy-seventh served its apprenticeship at a relatively small cost. 
Its bag was small——three prisoners captured, no officers, no rifles, no 
guns, no machine guns, and no ground gained. ‘There was nothing 
much doing in the Baccarat sector except acquiring caperience, which, 
on the first real battle test, proved to have been insufficient. 


BITTER BATTLE EXPERIENCE. 


Noting but bitter battle experience can turn a draft division into an 
elite combat division, and this the Seventy-seventh got on the Vesic in 
large doses, swallowed it, survived, and aupreved in fighting form until 
it classed with the best of the re lar outfits, The Seventy-seventh had 
otential “ goods"; the “ Hell-hole Valley of the Vesle”’ consoli 
the “makings” of a crack division into the finished product 
capable later of doing the impossible—conquering the Argonnes. 
elieved from the quiet ecarat sector, the Seventy-seventh got in 
action August 3 without knowing whither, the infantry hiking to 
Charmes, the artillery to Bayon, both for entrainment. On the eight 
hour train ride the men began to “ get warm” to the knowledge that 
they were heading into real war as they wormed their way along ove 
of the main lines of communication. Detrained, the infantry was 
hustled in camions via Fere-en-Tardenois, the artillery in forced night 
marches via Chateau-Thierry to the relief of the battle-worn Fifty-second 
French and Fourth American Divisions, The Seventy-seventh was 
given no time to be shown around and get acquainted with its new 
premises; the old tenants pulled out as the new moved in. 

A French division held the sector on the Seventy-seventh's left, while 
the Twenty-eighth (Pennsylvania) Division was on its right. Opposing 
the Seventy-seventh were the German Seventeenth, Thirty-ninth, and 
Two hundred and sixteenth Divisions and the Fourth Guard Division; 
nothing was wrong with the morale of those opponents at that time. 
They were stijl boche fighters of the old school; a tough proposition for 
the <7 York Guards to stack up against on their battle debut at odds 
of 4 to 1, 

By August 11 the infantry was all in the Vesle line, but the last of iis 
artillery did not get into position until the 17th. The Seventy-seventh 
found itself hurled into 


the 
datec 


e hottest kind of a hole; the dog days (and 
nights) were superheated with all the “stuff” the Germans had—and 


the Germans at that time were prodigal in sending it over. The front 
of the division ran parallel to the Vesic and extended from Mont Notre 
Dame and 8t, Thibaut enue Ville Savoye in the direction of Fismes. 
The artillery was posted in the area behind Hill 210. The Germans had 
as yet unbroken strangle hold on the north bank of the muddy, sluggish 
Vesle, which, though avera ng only 30 feet wide and 10 deep, proved, 
on account of its high, straight banks and steep ridges on both sides, a 


formidable obstacle. 
FIERCE MAND-TO-HAND WORK. 


Here the Seventy-seventh, on its first appearance in battle, was dis- 
couragingly hung up for three weeks, with little to record except casua!- 
ties, “ beaucoup ” enemy gas, the monotonous repetition of enemy bar- 
rages, and su arn on the part of patrols, with bursts of fierce 
hand-to-hand hting. 

“ Baccarat wan only a boxing match, but the Vesle, that was a real 
fist fight,” is an epigram attributed to one of the Vesle Valley graduates. 

Night after night the Three hundred and second Engineers heroically 
worked at repairing the bridges over the Vesle, under heayy shell and 
machine-gun fire. She Seventy-seventh succeeded in pushing outposts 
across the, Vesle and maintaining them in the outskirts of Bazoches and 
Chateau du Diable. : ; 

One typical bit of heroism on the Vesle, singled out of many, <le- 
serves special mention, During an important change in the line a 
Chinese, Pvt. Sing Kee, of the Threo hundred and seventh Infantry 
(now color sergeant of his regiment and decorated with the distin- 

uished-service cross), was operating the message center in Mont Nott e 
Dame, when the Germans bombarded it with gas shells. And though 
all hands, including Sing Kee, were gassed, he stuck to his post and 
continued to operate the message center for 24 hours. 


SEVEREST POSSIBLE STRAIN, 


For three weeks the New York division was subjected to the severest 
possible strain—that of holding an artilleristically superactive sector 














without the incentive of scoring an inch of advance, The only diver 
sion during this period was the brilliant but bloody raid on Bazoches 
unique in the record of the Seventy-seventh, because it was the only 
time in all its offensive operations that the division was forced, through 
no fault of its own, to yield up an objective once gained. 

Bazoches, lying deep in a pocket on the German side of the Vesle, 
was credibly reported to harbor only a relatively weak force of Ger 
mans, and the mission accordingly was to take and hold the village 
of Bazoches by working around it, attacking simultaneously from front 
and rear and flanks. ‘The tactical plan was brilliantly conceived, 
placing one platoon of infantry and two machine guns at the extreme 
northern corner of the village, one platoon of infantry with two ma 
chine guns in the northwestern end of the village, one platoon of 
infantry southwest of the village, south of the railroad, one platoon 
south of the railroad, southeast of the village. Company G and ma 
chine guns of the Three hundred and sixth Infantry were selected for 
this job. They were ordered to mop up the village thoroughly, while 
Company FE of the Three hundred and sixth was to move up tn support. 

The attack on Bazoches started at 4.15 a. m. The first platoon and 
machine guns, followed at 30 yards by the second platoon, forced its 
entrance into Bazoches at the worthwest corner, placed a machine gun 
and proceeded to mop up. Shortly after 6 a. m., one platoon of Com 


pany BE, Three hundred and sixth Infantry, attempted to reinforce 
Company G but found the German fire too heavy to retain their 
positions, 

The inevitable German counterattack got under way, and nothing 
further became Known of the subsequent movements and fate of the 
first two platoons to enter Bazoches. While these first two peer 
were fighting their way into the northwest portion of Bazoches, the 
third platoon made progress from east to west in the northern part of 
the village, thence proceeding to the eastern edge and south as far as 
the railroad, mopping up in transit, 

REST WDHRE “ CASUALTIES,” 

With daylight the third platoon dug itself in on the railroad and 
signaled “ objective reached.” At 6.25, after the enemy had bombed 
this platoon from front and both flanks, Lieut. Gregory retired across 
the Vesle, crawling to battalion headquarters, accompanied by four 
men, the rest being reported as casualties. 

The fourth platoon, after entering the village aceording to pian, 


proceeded in a southwesterly direction through the center of the village 
and dug itself in along the railroad track. It was subjected to fire 
from three sides, and had no news of the other platoons, About 10 
a. m. Capt, Bull, in command of the raid on Bazoches, who was with 
the fourth platoon, decided to withdraw from the village. 

These were the simple facts of the raid on Bazoches, but there at 
taches to them an importance out of all proportion to the size of the 
operation and the price paid for temporary success and failure. 

The raid on Bazoches proved a combination milestone and turning 
point in the Seventy-seventh’s history, Bazoches could be seen into, 
smothered in barrages and casily counterattacked from the dominating 
heights on three sides, It could be taken, but it could not be held. 
It was untenable so long as the heights were in German hands. The 
way to take Bazoches and hold it was to capture the heights first. 

Bazoches taught the tacticians of the Seventy-seventh a lesson the 
sooner learned the better, and which probably saved the Seventy-seventh 
heavy casualties in future offensive operations of greater magnitude. 
‘As a practical lesson in tactics, Bazoches was well worth the price of 
several platoons, But over and above this even more important, the 
experience of Bazoches precipitated a rapid process of transformation 


within the Seventy-seventh, from which it emerged less than three 
weeks later, on the Aisne, a full-fledged combat division of the finest 
fighting temper and efficiency. 

The name Bazoches still awakens bloody memorics in the Seventy 


seventh, though in no sense a defeat, The division was given ample 
opportunity to forget it, however, in the exhilaration of its first vic 
torious advance, Shortly after the Bazoches episode Maj. Gen. Robert 
Alexander took command of the Seventy-seventh, replacing Maj. Gen. 
George B, Duncan. Under the new leader the Seventy-seventh “ found 
its soul,” as a veteran member phrased it, and was molded into an 


irresistibly efficient attacking organism, Not a foot of ground once 
gained was lost again from the Vesle to the armistice. 
FIRST ADVANCE 

On September 2 signs were reported of an impending enemy retire 
ment. Columns of smoke rose above villages In the German line next 
day. The Seventy-seventh, on its toes, jumped the barrier of the Vesle 
September 3 and gene hard after the retreating boche, fighting a 
sharp and successtul engagement with his rear guard on the heights 
above Haute Maisons. The Seventy-seventh, in its engerness to ad- 
vanee——the first advance in which it had ever participated—outdis- 
tanced its right and left flanks. 

On the morning of September 4 it resumed its advance and con 


tinued each succeeding day to gain ground consistently in the general 
mdvance to the Aisne, until, on the eve of a major attack, for which it 
had made all preparations, it was suddenly relieved by an Italian 
dlivision under Gen, Garibaldi, in the night of September 13. In its 
first advance the Seventy-seventh had clocked off a gain of 12 kilo 
meters (74 miles) against stiff German rear-guard resistance. The 
alivision of New York recruits had cmerged from the “ hell-hole valley 
of the Vesle” a veteran division, equal to the best and adequate to 
the toughest assignment. It received a breathing spell of only two 
svecks before being turned loose in the Argonne Forest, 


CHapter II. 


THROUGH ARGONNE FOREST. 


The climax of the Seventy-seventh Division's brief history is the 
fonquest of the Argonne Forest, a performance of such sustained 
brilliance in the triumph over seemingly unconquerable obstacles that 
it can not be beaten by the record of any other American division, 
to the Seventy-seventh belongs the peculiarly dramatic credit, after its 
discouraging and very mediocre début in battle, of having pulled Itself 
together into a combat division of the first water and of having “ found 
itself” just in time for its greatest finish fight, emerging thence in 
the championship class, 

_ It was a new Seventy-seventh in everything but name, pulled to- 
gether into fine fighting form by the powerful personality of its new 
commander, Maj. n. Robert Alexander, stung into new fighting effi- 
clency by its bad mauling on the Vesle, and, above all, animated by a 
new divisional spirit—*‘ one fighting organism animated by a common 
soul "—which left the Vesle-Aisne sector on the nights of September 
16-17 and 17-18, proceeding by camion to the vicinity of Civry-en- 
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| Argonne, where the troops were disembarked and placed in temporary 

billets rhe Seventy-seventh Division now formed part of the | t 
Corps of the First American Army 

rhe Seventy-seventh had the distinction of being picked to perform 

| what neither the French nor the Germans had dared during four years 

of war-—an offensive operation in and through the Argonne Porest 
and whilk numerous American aivisions are justly claiming premier 
honors for the success of th Argonne Meu offensive, the Sevent 
seventh enjoys the undisputable, sole credit for having been the only 
division which actually fought in and through the dark Argonne Woods 

As a battle ground the Argonne VForest absolutely unique rhere 
was nothing else like it on the whole west front It is a region of 
continuous dense woodland and thickest underbrush, a succession of 
hills and ravines, of brooks and swamp with few roads, and thes» 
few Invariably commanded by the wooded heights Che Germans held 
all of the Argonne except the open woods in the south, and in four 
years of virtual armistice they had fortified the Argonne Forest by 
every means known to scientific ingenuity into an impregnable fortress, 
which, perhaps, only Americans would have been dart: cnough to 
tackle, 

German artillery commanded the few roads of approach and ev 
treacherous ravine German machine gut wept every forest | he 
and insignificant trail and every hill slope Gierman machine ; . 
were further posted thickly in echelon, so as to form tinterk ing 
bands of fire, long chains of machine-gun fire barrages The tree 
interlaced with barbed wire, with successive defensive systems running 
miles back. ‘The Germans, too, had been prolific in their use of cement 
In four years they had constructed systems of reinforced concreto 
trenches; the terrain was dotted with cement “pill boxes There 
were blockhouses, tree-top “ fortresses,” 

Above all, the Germans had four years of experien in Argonne 
Forest guerrilla warfare and a perfect knowledge of the terrain n 
forced by lookout towers, concealed observation post in elabor ‘ 
telephone system, and a narrow-gauge railway system for bringing up 
troops, ammunition, and suppli 

TUUGHEST AUT TO CRACK, 

No sane German ever dreamed of an attack through this fortil for- 
est. It was the toughest nut which any American division wa nu 
to erack, 

The French and the German lines, close together, ran-—and had rua 
for four years——from La Haraizee through to La Four de Paris, and 
thence custward through La Pas Court Choisse to the northern border 
of the forest on the Aire River rhe Argonne Forest in German hands 


was approximately 22 kilometers long and from 7 to 9 kilometers wide. 
The problem of the Seventy-seventh Division accordingly was to at- 
tack the Argonne on a 7 kilometer front and to drive straight through 
it for its entire length of 22 kilometers, emerging on the Aire, 

During the night of September 24 the Seventy-seventh Division 
moved into the second line in the Argonne Vorest, the French continuing 
to hold the first line so as to mask the American enterprise from the 
enemy right up to the last moment. The artillery ef the division 
reached the new sector on the night of September 24-25 and went into 
position. 

The enemy now appeared to suspect that something was doing and 
showed all the usual signs of nervousness. The German patrols became 
superactive and attacked three nights in succession, but found only the 
French, and were invariably driven off without penetrating the Amer!- 


can secret in the Argonne. The German artillery, too, searched the 

rearward lines of communication with high-explosive and gas shells 
But everything possible had been done, and done successfully, to con- 

ceal the nature of the enterprise from the Germans Allied air 


supremacy kept the boche planes from coming over, ‘Troop movements 


took place at night and in utmost silence. American Artillery observers 
during the period of preparation wore French uniforms No English 
was spoken over the telephones. The Artillery was not permitted to 
indulge in practice shooting or “ registering.” 

The initial attack was scheduled for 5.30 a. m. on September 26 
During the night the Seventy-seventh moved up from the second line 
and the French withdrew. At midnight the last l’rench outposts were 


relieved. The Seventy-seventh was on its toes for the attack 


The division had to attack on a front of seven and a half kilometers, 
Accordingly, all four Infantry regiments were in the front line rhis 
disposition was not ideal and not at all what the commanding general 


would have liked, But no other disposition was possible, as the frontage 


to be covered was so extensive. 
The line-up was as follows: ‘The Three hundred and cighth Infantry 
Regiment on the extreme left of the line, then the Three hundred and 


seventh Infantry, then the Three hundred and sixth Infantry, then the 


Three hundred and fifth Infantry on the extreme right of the line. The 
Seventy-seventh Division had on its left the First French Division and 


on its right the Twenty-cighth (American) Division. 


LEFTY FLANK EX?PoOseD, 


There was also organized a Franco-American force, intended to act as 
a combat liaison group on the division's left flank. This combat liaison, 
consisting of the Three hundred and sixty-elghth Infantry of the Ninety- 
second (American) Division, was to have advanced in conjunction with 
the left of the Seventy-seventh Division, but failed to do so, and in con 


equence the left flank of the division was exposed during the whole 
period of the Argonne Forest drive 

rhere was yet another handicap to the initial attack It wa 
possible to get the Artillery through the dense woods along the entire 
front of attack. The Artillery was tied to the few roads traversin he 
forest. 

Even so it was necessary to fell some half a hundred trees in 
to provide a fleld of fire for each battery In order not to advertise the 
attack to the enemy, the trees were sawed nearly through and wedged 
but not toppled over until just before the beginning of the Artillery 
preparation. , 

For the opening barrage the 75s of the Three hundred and fourth 
Field Artillery Regiment were placed on the road running east trom 
La Chalade across the ridge, where they were reinforced by some 
French 6-inch guns; the 75s of the Three hundred and fifth Vield 
Artillery Regiment were placed on the north and south road in the 
northeast sector of the Bois de Hauts Bat ind the heavy 155 f 
the Three hundred and sixth Field Artillery Regiment were placed on 
the roads in the vicinity of Le Rond Champ and Croix Gentin. 

The artillery was given the task of pounding and cutting 16 distinct 
avenues through the enemy wire for the passage of the attacking in- 
fantry. Four of these avenues were to be cut at La Fille Morte and 


four at Taille Rongard, on the front of the One hundred and fifty third 
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Brigade, comprising the Three hundred and fifth and Three hundred 
and sixth Infantry. Three avenues were to be cut through the enemy 
wire cast of La Four de Paris across Ravin Intermediaire to Rau des 
Meurissons, and one to the north of Rau des Meurissons. Two lanes 
were to be cut to the east of La Haraisee, and two more south of Rau 
de la Ferme aux Charmes. 


ARTILLERY JOB WELL DONE. 


At 2.30 a. m., September 26, the artillery preparation began and con- 
tinued three hours. At 5.30 a. m., on sehedule time, the infantry attack 
was launched. ‘The artillery had done its job well of cutting those 16 
avennes for the attacking infantry, and as the infantry went over the 
top the 75s placed a rolling barrage 500 meters ahead of the infantry, 
while the 155s placed a protective barrage 500 meters ahead of this 
barrage. For the next 25 minutes both barrages were advanced by 
100-meter jumps, 100 meters every 5 minutes. This, too, was the initial 
progress made Y the infantry attack. 

Worth recording is this address of the commanding general to his 
infantry officers on the eve of the attack: 

‘1 don't believe we will find very much opposition in the first or 
even second line. Such opposition as we find will be confined to ma- 
echine-gan nests. We have all had opportunity to see the aeroplane 
photographs of the ground we are going over. It is very densely wooded 
and it is probable that it is very difficult to get through, and that 
along paths you will find such machine guns as are warranted there. 
You will find machine guns on the paths and drains. We shall have 
to work around them and cut around them through the bush. I can 
not go into detail on the work of the artillery and you don't care about 
that. I will tell you where it is going to be. It is hard to draw up 
a definite plan on account of the terrain and the difficulty of register- 
ing fire. You all realize that the closer up you get to that barrage, 
which is to precede you by 500 meters, the more protection it is for 
you. If you lay behind and it passes on, before you get there the 
enemy is up and using his weapons. Keep as close to it as you ean. 
The limit of 500 yards was put on it for reasons that I have carefully 
considered. It is not necessary for you to stay back there.” 

All four regiments attacked simultaneously, abreast—all four simi 
larly disposed, with one battalion in the front line, one battalion in 
support, and the third battalion forming either divisional or brigade 
reserve. Their opponent was the Second Landwehr Division, but little 
opposition was encountered in’ the enemy front line. 


WALKOVER BEHIND BARRAGE, 


The Seventy-seventh had a walkover behind the effective rolling 
barrage through those 16 avenues blasted through the enemy wire, and 
an average gain of 2 kilometers was scored on this first day. On the 
night of the 26th the division's line had been established on the ridge 
north of the read running from Four de Paris over Barricade Pavilion 
to Carre des Meurisens; thence south of St. Muberts Pavilion, paralicl 
to the Blesme River. 

The second day of the attack brought the real thing in the way of 
fighting. From now on there was no more easy going, as the German 
defense unfolded itself. The division renewed the attack at 5.30 a. m., 
September 27, after a half hour's artillery preparation. 

Unfortunately, liaison with the French division on the left and the 
American division on the right could not be satisfactorily established 
and maintained. In fact, throughout the Argonne Forest operation 
both flanks of the Seventy-seventh continued exposed. And whereas, 
according to plan, the French and American divisions operating im- 
mediately to left and right of the Argonne Forest were to have ad- 
vanced steadily ahead of the Seventy-seventh, thus squeezing the Ger- 
mans out of the Argonne Forest by a double flanking process, leaving 
‘the Seventy-seventh to harass the retreating Germans and mop up 
/the Argonne; in reality, as it turned out, the — of the adjacent 
‘First French and Eighty-second American Divisions to make progress 
,necerding to schedule, put it ne up to the Seventy-seventh to 

ush the Germans out of the Argonne Forest by persistent line bucking 
a attacks, without the help of squeezing pressure on the German 
anks. 

On September 27, while the Three hundred and eighth Infantry on 
the extreme left managed to push steadily ahead, the Three hundred 
and seventh, adjoining it, encountered the first serious resistance from 
the heights on its right front above Rau de la Ferme Aux Charmes, 
The Three hundred and seventh bad run into the first of the system of 
enfilading machine-gun nests defending the whole plateau south of 
Bagatelle. The Three hundred and sixth and Three hundred and fifth 
Infantry soon ran up against the same enfiladt machine-gun fire 
proposition. From now on it was hand-to-hand fighting, and cleaning 
out individual enemy machine-gun nests patiently, systematically, one 
at a time. The Seventy-seventh had to nibble its way through the 
machine-gun-nest-infested Argonne Forest. 

Typical of the character of the wilderness aghtteg which ensued in 
the Argonnes was the advance of Companies B and K of the Three 
hundred and sixth Infantry. Separa from the rest of their regi- 
iment with which they had begun the attack on the morning of the 
27th, these two companies at first found easy going down a deep 
ravine containing 100 abandoned enemy dugouts showing every evi- 
dence of hasty flight. In high spirits they marched Indian fashion in 
single file up the opposite slope to meet the unknown, 


WALKED INTO TRAP. 


On the crest of the hill they were halted by strong barbed wire, but 
no sign of a living enemy. While inspecting the wire they were startled 
by a red rocket, the signal for the cleverly hidden boche to open fire 
from the front and flanks. Companies B and K had walked with high 
spirits into a man trap, but, characteristically, they fought their way 
out of the trap by advancing through it. A sergeant and six men of 
Company B located a gap in the wire, crawled through it, and cleaned 
up two enemy machine guns. Wire clippers now went into action. In 
three minutes both companies were through the German line and in the 


German trench item. 
invisible boches quickly followed, but did 


A hand-gren attack b 
not cae the two Ame n companies. A second German attack, 
b It was beaten off by 


this time ind a blue smoke screen, followed. 
American rifle fire. 

A third German attack followed from the left flank and took K Com- 
pany by surprise. The Germans a foothold in the left end of 
the trench and preceeded to make it hot with hand 

With the slogan “ Up and at them!” Company 
The Germans took cover in the bushes. 

They now tried a trick play, 30 er 40 advancing with hands up and 
yelling “ Kamerad.” 


Companies B and K fell for it, but never again as long as the 
Argonne drive lasted, 





grenades. 
K counterattacked. 
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“The ‘Kamerad’ kids, on reaching the trench, tossed in hand 
grenades, inflicting heavy casualties. After that we simply Ict ‘em have 
all we had,” a veteran of the Argonne is quoted. 

MONOTONOUS AND COSTLY. 


Just as these two companies had gained a precarious foothold in 
St. Uuberts Pavilion and were fighting off incessant German counter 
attacks other units to right and left were having about the same 
experience. This was characteristic of the advance through the whole 
Argonne—daring thrusts all along the line and wherever a foothold was 
got inside the enemy's defenses a grim holding on until the rest of. the 
line got up—a monotonous and costly operation, which had to be 
repeated day after day and many times a day. During the 27th attacks 
were made against the strongly intrenched positions of Abri de St. 
Louis, Four de Zube, and St. Huberts Pavilion. The Three hundred 
and iifth Infantry assaulted Abri de St. Louis four times before the 
German resistance was overcome. The Three hundred and sixth Infan- 
try assaulted the trench ition in the Four de Zube three times before 
the euemy was finally driven out, 

This second day’s fighting closed with a satisfactory average ad- 
vance of the division’s line of 14 kilometers, except in the center, 
whieh was held up. The engineer and railroad dump of Barricade 
Pavilion was the biggest in the day's booty. 

The Seventy-seventh now continued its advance from day to day, 
attacking each morning with monotonous regularity and continuing to 
attack and advance during the day. Steady progress wag made each 
day. The positions occupied were firmly held. No position, once occu- 
pied by the division, was ever given up—-a remarkable record. 

Fighting on the morning of September 28 opened auspiciously. For 
several hours the advance of the Infantry met no effective opposition. 
After overrunning the first enemy line of resistance on the jump-off 
on the morning of the 26th no formal organization of the terrain was 
encountered until the morning of October 1, when the enemy’s second 
formal line of resistance was reached, running along the crest of the 
Bois de Naza, extending thence westward into the trench system run- 
ning north and southeast from the Bagatelle Pavilion. 

The advance to this second main line of resistance was, however, 
made against skillfully improvised defenses, with German machine guns 
covering every opening through the thick forest. And, unfortunately, 
it was impossible to use effectively the Artillery for supporting the 
Infantry advance. From now on the Infantry had to rely almost 
entirely on itself. 

On the morning of the 28th St. Huberts Pavilion and Abri St. Louis 
were passed and mopped up. The Three hundred and seventh In- 
fantry bagged the Bagatelle Pavilion. The Three hundred and fifth 
Infantry stormed Abri du Crochet. At 2 o'clock the Three hundred 
and seventh gained contact with the enemy's second organized line 
of resistance north of Bagatelle, checked it, and dug itself in 300 
meters south of Depot des Machines. 


KILLING BOCTIES SINGLY 


On its right the One hundred and fifty-third Brigade, comprising the 
Three hundred and fifth and Three hundred and sixth Infantry, found 
better going and pushed steadily ahead. It enjoyed the sport of track- 
ing, hunting down, and killing individual boches. With finger on trig- 

r the men stole stealthily through the underbrush, with eyes peeled 
for skulking Germans. There was a touch of Indian warfare about it. 
And how keen on the hunt were these New York doughboys was indi- 
eated by some of the bodies, which showed anywhere from a dozen to 
50 bullet holes. 

On September 29 the One hundred and fifty-fourth Brigade (Three hun- 
dred and eighth and Three hundred and seventh Infantry) made a recora 
gain of 3 kilometers to the heights bordering the Abri du Crochet, inci- 
dentally capturing in transit one of the famous German de luxe rest 
areas. The American discoverers found here in the heart of the Argonne, 
honcycombing the hillsides, mammoth model bomb and _ shell proof dug- 
outs accommodating 50 men each Tor the German officers there were 
even more elaborate dugouts of concrete, with concrete and log roofs 
20 feet thick. Outside they were ornamented with carved oak trimmings 
and looked more like Swiss cottages or swell hunting lodges than dug- 
outs. The bedrooms and living rooms were done in oak paneling, and all 
were equipped with running hot and cold water, bathrooms, and electric 
light. The furnishing of the officers’ rest dugouts was luxurious, and. 
outside there were gardens in bloom. An open-air beer garden with band 
stand, a bowling alley, concrete swimming pool, chapel, library, officers’ 
casino, and large theater were other features of the German rest resort 
that fell into American hands. 

FLED FROM THEIR FEAST. 


Germans taking the rest cure here had interrupted it abruptly, for 
the victors found plenty of wine, cigars, and food on the premises, 
tables set, and every other indication that the patients had deserted on 
the spur of the moment, saving only their skins and the clothes on their 
backs. Those of the Seventy-seventh lucky enough to pass through here 
made adequate use of the spoils. 

While the left wing was gaining 3 kilometers on the 29th, the right 
wing clocked off a g kilometer and a half advance to a position south- 
west of the t des Machines ; but the center was hung up and could 
book little p: . The enemy resistance was stiffening as the divi- 
sions got near the second organized German line of defense. 

On the 30th the right wing, the Three hundred and fifth and Three 
hundred and sixth Infantry, devoted tts activities to house cleaning, 
consolidating positions, rfecting liaisons, bringing up supplies and 
ammunition, and re-f ing for the inevitable assault on the supposed 
Kriemhilde Stellung ahead. 

The One hundred and fifty-fourth Brigade, on the left, made the cus- 
tomary morning attack, but without success. The Three hundred and 
seventh Infantry'’s attack without artiller ermpens failed to gain. It 
attacked again in the afternoon, aided by thermite from Stokes mortars, 
and pushes the enemy off the hills north of the Depot des Machines. 
The enemy retreated 1 kilometer to his main line, where he held. Also, 
a ——, enemy division, the Seventy-sixth Landwehr Division, was 
ident . 

The Seventy-seventh was now bucking the line against two known 
enemy divisions. 

Gn the morning of October 1 the division was in contact with the 
main German defensive system all al the line. All day the entire 
division attacked the entire front of t German tion, but was 
stopped at ce point. It was the first time since the kick-off on the 
arene a6 September 26 that the Seventy-seventh had been checked on 
its ent front. 


Night brought the commanding general's insistent order to attack all 
the line in the morning and to break through, eas of cost. 
e crisis of the Argonne ration had come; the immediate sequel 

was to be the story of the “ t Battalion.” 
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! CHAPTER IIT. 
“ LOST BATTALION’S ” STORY. 


The inside story of the so-called—and miscalled—‘“ Lost Battalion” 
marks the crisis of the Argonne Forest fighting. And the following ac- 
count is authoritative, based on official records not heretofore available 
to the public. 

The crisis week of the Seventy-seventh Division began on the morn- 
ing of October 2. On that crucial day the Seventy-seventh’s brilliant 
seven days’ continuous fighting advance had come to a standstill. There 
was no hopeful local progress at any single point. On this memorable 
morning the Seventy-seventh found itself very literally “up against” 
the strongest conceivable enemy system of defenses, running across 
and along wild, deep ravines, densely wooded hills, and through the 
typical mad Argonne tangle of trees and underbrush. 

This enemy line of greatest resistance ran along the ridge of Bois 
de la Naza, thence across the Ravine de Charleveaux, whence it ex- 
tended over wooded hill and dale to a ravine trench system south of 
La Palette Pavilion. The critical impasse of the Seventy-seventh on the 
morning of October 2 reminded you of the old problem about “ What 
happens when an irresistible force meets an immovable body?” 

Por the Seventy-seventh there was only one answer: The enemy line 
must be broken, regardless of cost. The success of the whole Argonne 
Forest operation was at stake and depended on immediately breaking 
the enemy line preliminary to resuming the old continuous advance 

The division was accordingly ordered to attack at 12.50 p. m. on its 
entire front, regardless of losses. The elements of the division were 
further ordered, if successful in breaking through the German line, to 
advance regardless of flank protection and to hold their objectives until 
the rest of the line caught up with them. 

* LOST BATTALION’'S " FEAT. 

The division attacked on schedule time, supported 
and by a simultaneous attack by the French holding 
sector west of the Seventy-seventh. But the attack ran 
ous enfilading fire from cleverly concealed machine guns 
parently left not a loophole on the entire front. The 
attack, regardless of losses, seemed to be a failure. 

When the situation cleared a slender ray of success appeared. The 
* Lost Battalion ” alone had succeeded in breaking through the German 
line. At all other points the division had been held up. Elements 
of the First and Second Battalion of the Three hundred and eighth 
Infantry, reinforced by sections of Companies C and D of the Three 
hundred and sixth Machine Gun Battalion, all under the command of 
Maj. Charles 8S. Whittlesey, and later reduced by casualties to the 
famous “ Lost Battalion’ had found Achilles’s Heel of the impregnable 


by a barrage 
the Binarville 
into murder 
which ap 
determined 


German line—its one vulnerable spot. 
This was the Ravine de Charlevaux, on the extreme left of the 
division’s line and running through the center of the Three hundred 


and eighth Infantry'’s sector. The one undefended spot of the German 
line was in the bed of this ravine, and by a process of infiltration 
through the underbrush along the castern bank of its slender stream 
Maj. Whittlesey’s force, now comprising Companies A, B, C, E, G, 
and H, of the Three hundred and eighth Infantry, with the added 
machine-gun detachments, succeeded in breaking through the German 
line and alone reaching its objective, the so-called Charlevaux Mills. 
Without support of any kind on either flank this solitary band of 
unconscious heroes had reached—and intended to hold—a position deep 


within the enemy’s lines. On their left the French attack had made 
no progress and had been held up in front of La Palette Pavillion. 
On the right the Three hundred and seventh Infantry had been able 


to make no progress cither, and had been checked in front of the Bois 
de la Naza 


BEYOND REACH OF RELIEF. 

At this time the “ Lost Battalion" had no way of knowing that it 
was far in advance of the checked clements on both its flanks. It only 
knew that it had broken through the German trench and wire system, 
losing about 90 men, but capturing two officers, 28 privates, and 3 
machine guns. It confidently expected support in the form of rein- 
forcements; and, as a matter of fact, the Third Battalion of the 


Three hundred and seventh Infantry actually did attempt to follow 
it that same night, but only Company K succeeded in slipping through 
and reinforcing Maj. Whittlesey in the morning. The torn ends of 
the broken German line quickly reached out behind Maj. Whittlesey’s 
force and succeeded in effecting a junction, thus preventing the com 
ing up of further reinforcements. 

To the layman it might look as if Maj. Whittlesey’ 
had blundered with their eyes open into a mantrap. But nobody had 
blundered. Maj. Whittlesey had specific orders to break through the 
Charlevaux Mills and hold it until the rest of the line got up, which left 
him no discretion for avoiding a possible mantrap by retreating or, once 
in, trying to fight his way back. 

While the commanding general's orders were inspired by higher 
considerations than those of tactical soundness, this was one of those 
battle crises where success could not be achieved according to book 
rules, where the only chance of success lay in a bold tactical measure of 
theoretical unsoundness. ‘“ Break through at all cost and then widen 
the breach in the process of rescuing the ‘Lost Battalion,’” sum- 
marizes this crisis maneuver. 

That night Maj. Whittlesey took up a position near the crest of the 
hill south of La Viergette-Binarville, close to the Bois de Buirrone and 
about 500 meters cast of the Charlevaux Mills. He and his band did 
not know until morning that in the night the Germans had been super- 
active, digging trenches, running barbed wire entanglements, and posting 
machine guns in his rear, across the path of his advance, and thus 
repairing the break in the German line which his force had made, 

COMPLETELY CUT OFF. 

Without knowing it, he was that night completely cut off from the 
division and entirely surrounded by Germans, his force forming a small 
American island within the German system of defenses. 

Knowing nothing of this, Maj. Whittlesey’s dispositions for this first 
night of isolation were admirable and, as subsequent events proved, 
almost miraculously perfect. 

Casualties had reduced his command to 600 effectives, including the 
machine gunnefs. These “babes in the Argonne Woods” were now 
hopelessly “lost” in a deep “ pocket” formed by the junction of two 
steep ravines with slender streams meeting at right angles. On four 
sides they were hemmed in by steep, densely wooded slopes. 

In the darkness Maj. Whittlesey led his men, struggling through the 
morass, across the brook and junction of the two ravines, and up the 
tangled slo almost to the crest. In front and about 100 yards from 
the crest the Binarville-La Viergette road hugged the slope. 


Ss 


band of heroes 
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With the utmost difficulty funk holes were dug in the stony ground 
of the hill slope. Also, the men had no blankets or overcoats And 
lastly, they had already caten up their reserve rations in the course 
of their advance. But this night they were to enjoy their last quiet, 
restful night. Not until morning—the morning of October 3—did they 
discover the true character of their desperate position, 





KE COMPANY SURROUNDED 
At daybreak, October 3, details were sent to the rear for rations. At 
the same time Company E, under Lieut. Wilhelm, was sent back to 


attack from the west of the ravine from which the original attack had 
been launched, in order to assist reinforcements in getting through and 


up. But at 10 a, m. only 18 men, led by Lieut, Lenke, returned and 
reported to Maj. Whittlesey that E Company in going back had been 
surrounded, and that Lieut. Wilhelm had ordered him to save his 


platoon. Lieut, Wilhelm later succeeded in fighting his way back with 
a very few survivors of Company FE. ; 


For the first time Maj. Whittlesey and his band now realized beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that they were cut off in the rear his disquiet 
ing information was supplemented by patrols who quickly returned 
and reported Germans to right of them, Germans to left of them, and 
not a ghost of a chance of establishing liaison either with the Freneh, 
who were expected to come up on the left, nor with the Three hundred 
and eighth Infantry, scheduled to advance on the right. 

Half an hour later came confirmation that the isolation of the 
“Lost Battalion” was complete. Two runner posts in the rear had 
beep attacked and scattered by the Germans; the battalion's rearward 
line of communication by runners no longer functioned, and an attempt 
was made to report this ominous fact to regimental headquarters by 
carrier pigeons. 

Knowing their situation, but also knowing their orders to hold. the 
“Lost Battalion’ now prepared for its death struggle. Maj. Whittle 
sey disposed his forces in the form of a hollow square on the slope of 
the hill, with machine guns posted on the corners, prepared to meet 
an attack from any point of the compass. Then the agony of wait 
ing began. 

There was only one relatively bright spot in their position. Che 
German artillery could do the “ Lost Battalion relatively little dam 
age. The German artillery opened fire at 8.30 a. m., but few of the 
shells got home because of the battalion's peculiarly lucky position on 
the steep back of the hill near the crest. The shells from the German 
fleld guns and howitzers whizzed right over the crest of the hill and 
over the heads of the “ Lost Battalion More disconcerting was the 
fire from a German trench mortar 600 yards in the battalion's rear. 
A platoon sent back to silence this mortar was driven back by mur- 
derous machine-gun fire from the rear 

At dusk of the same day, October 3, enemy voices were heard on the 
left flank, and Cossack patrols, drawn in, reported large groups of 
lurking Germans seen through the trees In the growing darkness the 
voices drew nearer, and the commands could be clearly distinguished ; 


also the frequent ejaculation “Amerikaner.”’ 
It was uncanny to be able to eavesdrop the preparations for an im 


pending attack without knowing from which of four sides it might 
ultimately be launched. Clarity was brought by a daring scout, who 
returned and reported massed Germans on the 20-foot-high cliff wi i 
overhung the road cut into the slope of the hill on which the front 
of the “ Lost Battalion” rested. 

German commands could now be heard in front, at the rear, and on 
the left flank as the Germans came into position for a concerted attack, 
The “ Lost Battalion” was cautioned to be teady,”’ as the yply 
of ammunition was very limited. 

HAIL OF GRENADES 

Suddenly from the top of the cliff the men heard the German com. 
mand, “All together, now.” A hail of hand grenades nicknamed 
“potato mashers”’ followed. The hand-grenade attack lasted 10 min 
utes. The men of the “Lost Battalion,” however, were models of 
steadiness and fired not a shot, though ready to fire at word of 
command. 

Again the German command “ Everything in readine was heard 
from the top of the hill, heralding the second attack But it was 
never pulled off, because the “Lost Battalion” now received the 
eagerly awaited order to “commence firing,” and the boches were 


“caught in the act,” out of their holes, in erect positions ready to toss 
their potato mashers. The effectiveness the American rifle was 
proved by the cries of the wounded Germans in the woods above the 
elif No more German commands were heard that night During this 
second night the disheartened enemy confined himself to occasional 
bursts of machine-gun fire. The diary of the “ Lost Battalion” also 
shows that by October 4 the effective strength of the battalion had been 
reduced to 520. 

There is also one regularly recurring rubri« 


of 





in the ‘“‘ Lost Battalion’s ” 





diary: “Forlorn hope” patrols and runners who never returned—sent 
yut day after day on the long chance of breaking through to regi 
mental headquarters. 

FIRST PANGS OF HUNGER, 

October 4 is notable, because this day the men of the “ Lost Bat- 
talion”’ first began to feel the pangs of hunger. Also, at 4 p. m., the 
Germans tried their second big attack. Again their preparatory move 
ments could be heard through the trees and underbrush on all four 
sides, tut this time the Germans tried a trick. On the right of th 
battalion English speaking boches called out in the vernacula ord 


ing the Americans to get ready to retreat, as it had been decided to 
retire from the entire position. 

One American outpost on the right actually fell for the trick, 
signed to demoralize the ‘“‘ Lost Battalion” and make if nm ¢ ‘ 
prey. This doughboy, in perfect good faith, was caught by an office 
crawling out of his hole and putting on his pack preparatory to 
Orders were quickly spread throughout the battalion to be on guard 
Teuton trick plays. ’ 

The German attack this time was from all four ! fle a 
chine-gun fire from rear and both flanks and hand gre le fron h 
cHf in front. 

The Germans again tried a trick play rhe ordei Gas m 
was shouted, but with such an obvious Teuton a nt at it « ted 
the spirited American mass reply, “ Gas masks, hell ba 

There was no rest for the * Lost Battalion that night The Amer 
jean rifle fire had taken the heart out of the German attack, and 


after the failure of their tricks the Teutons showed no longing to come 


to close quarters tut their fire and hand grenade throwing kept up 
all night, answered by American rifle fire whenever the men heard a 
profitable sounding target, For the supply of ammunition was pitifully 
limited. 
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The last 


stand of the “Lost Battalion” now assumed a touch of 
grim Homeric humor. The boche, apparently. fecling sure of his prey, 
commenced jeering the littl band in English, and the men retorted 
with volleys of uwnprintable epithets. The Germans from now on made 
a practice of trying to “get the goat” of the “ Lost Battalion” by 
shouting orders in Bnglish to the men, who, in turn, told the boches 
plainly, both in the vernacular and in unprintable German, just what 
they thought of them, 


BATTLE OF CURSING 


The imtermittent rifle and machine-gun firing was accompanied by 
continuous volleys of choicest invectives on both sides, the Americans, 
however, clearly having the best of it in quantity as well as quality of 
rhetoric. The psychological effect of this form of warfare on the men 
was to onrage doen and fill them with a burning desire to kill as many 
of the jJecring boches as possible; and vocally venting their feelings un- 
doubtedly did much to keep thelr morale at the sizzling point in the face 
of famine and seemingly certain death. 

The diary of the “Lost Battalion” for the next three days is a 
monotonous agony of waiting and starving, fighting and dying. One 
day was like another, It was hardly worth while, or possible, to keep a 
record of the successive German attacks. Organized German attacks 
were frequent and the harrassing was continuous. From one thing the 
battalion did not have to suffer——-from thirst A apring was discovered 
on the permises, And from these premises, its formation on the hill 
slope, the battalion did not budge an inch in any direction for five days. 


There being nothing to eat there were no regular meal times to help | 


pass the time. But there was plenty of rain. There was little sleep or 
rest. Continual alertness was the price of safety. It was sure death 
to stand up by day. There was nothing for it but to hug the ground 
from daybreak till dusk. And this ground, the battalion’s camping 
ground, was gradually, ruthiessly torn up by enemy trench mortars 
and raked by grazing machine-gun fire. 

Pitiful, too, was the plight of the wounded, Of the medical detach 
ment there were only two surylvors. They were forced to make their 
rounds crawling and to keep close to the ground when giving first and 
last ald. 

or the seriously wounded there could be no help. Even the lighter 
wounded had to suffer excruciating, prolonged tortures, since the supply 
of bandages had run out, and the newly wounded could not be dressed 
until the old bandages had been removed from the dead. The living lay 
umong the unburied dead— necessarily unburied—for burial by day 
would have been suicidal; also, the men were kept too continuously busy 
beating off the boche to bury their dead; and as the days wore on they 
became too weak from hunger to dig graves by night. The raw, bleeding 
battlefield held by the “ Lost Battalion” had all the makings of a hell 
hole, 

In spirit the “Lost Battalion” men were very much like ship 
wrecked mariners in a small boat lost at sea, scanning the horizon for 
© reseuing vessel. Though exhausted by hunger and exposure and 
lighting, their morale continued unimpaired; they seemed never to give 
4 all hope of being rescued by their comrades of the Seventy-seventh. 
They were victims of some cruel false hopes and false alarms, 


HNOorEeSsS or 


The first of these Illusory thrills was on October 4, when the “ Lost 
Battalion" heard firing to the south. During the night the firing 
seemed to draw nearer, and hopes were keyed high that the division 
had effected a break through and that relief was near. But daylight 
disclosed no sign of rescuers, far or near. 

Iieartbreaking, too, was the fact that although huge white panel 
cloths were spread on the ground, and our aeroplanes were repeatedly 
elghted, there was no assurance that the “ Lost Battalion” had been 
located, For all the battalion knew, it might really have been “ lost.” 

Some assurance that the division really knew of the plight of the 
“Lost Battalion,” as well as its exact position, came on October 5, 
when the division's artillery, which in the morning had been farmpea 


SUPPORT DASHED, 


its heavy fire far to the rear of the “ Lost Battalion,” suddenly Jumped 
its barrage forward, over the heads of the heroic band, and laid it on 
the crest of the bill Just in front of the battalion's position, inciden- 
tally ne up a German mass attack as it was about to be sprung. 
This unexpected American barr, was a life-saver and seemed to the 
exhausted men almost like an act of Providence, though full credit was 
given te the solitary American aeroplane which had winged over their 
heads without dropping any sign of recognition. However, the men 
now figured out that their comrades knew they were there and were 
coming to their rescue. 

The remnants of the “ Lost Battalion’ now took on a new lease of 
life, but of short duration, After hopes had been raised to the highest 
pitch by the sight and sound of the miraculous barrage, the artillery 
tiring suddenly ceased, and at night, when it resumed, the firing seemed 
fainter and farther away than ever. The reaction of futile, false hopes 
was terrible to bear, On the morning of October 5 the battalion had 
numbered only 875 effectives; by nightfall heavy casualties suffered 
from the raking, merciless German machine-gun fire had still furthe: 
reduced its fighting strength, 


NO POOD IN FOUR DAYS. 


Sunday, Gctober 6, the enemy continued his systematic machine-gun 
fire and trench-mortar bombardment, but the survivors of the “ Lost 
Battalion” were almost exclusively absorbed in the vacuum of their 
stemachs. With few fortunate exceptions they had not had a mouthful 
of food in four days. 

The story is told of one man who on this day found a oe of bacon 
rind in his pocket, which he had used for rubbing a wound in his hand. 
_ — a plece of bacon rind with his funk-hole mate, and both 
ate Ps 

Famished men with sufficient strength crawled out of bounds at 
night and went through the boche dead in search of food, occasionally 
retrieving a small piece of hard, black bread. American aeroplanes, 
now flying more frequently overhead, oes food packets—tantaliz- 
ingly, invariably, out of the battalion's reach, 

On Sunday, October 6, the effective strength of the “ Lost Battalion” 
bad been reduced to 275, Both machine-gun officers, Lieuts, Peabody 
and Noon, were killed during the day; only one machine gun out of nine 
was still working, and machine-gun ammunition was almost gone. 

Monday, October 7, saw the soul crisis of the “Lost Battalion.” 
From none of the men had come a of su . “The subtle 
temptation now came from the enemy, In the mo a patrol, nine 
strong, went into the woods to try and recover a reel dropped 
by one of our aeroplanes. Outnumbered and ove by a German 
outpost, five were killed, four wounded and taken prisoners, 
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GERMAN TEMPTATION, 


One of these, a private of Company II, was sent back to the bat. 
talion with a note from the German commanding oflicer, reading : 

“Sin: The bearer of this present has been taken prisoner by us. [Ho 
refused to give the German intelligence officer any answer to his ques- 
tions and is quite an honorable fellow, doing honor to his fatherland 
in the strictest sense of the word, 

“He has been charged against his will, believing that he is doing 
wrong to his country, to carry forward this present letter to the officer 
in charge of the battalion of the Seventy-seventh Division, with tho 
purpose to recommend the commander to surrender with his forces, as 
s ae be quite useless to resist any more, in view of the present con. 
ditions, 

“The suffering of your wounded men can be heard over here in the 
German lines and we are opgeaies to your humane sentiments to atop. 
A white flag shown by one of your men will tell us that you agree with 
these conditions. Please treat the bearer as an honorable man, 
quite a soldier, We envy you.” 

Maj. Whittlesey, Capt. McMurtry, and Capt, Holderman read the 
note in turn. Maj, Whittlesey ordered the two white panels, spread 
on the ground for the purpose of attracting the attention of American 
neroplanes, to be removed, 80 that not even a suspicion of a white flav 
of surrender might show on that hillside. P 

The news of the German note, tempting the “ Lost Battalion” to 
surrender, quickly spread among the men, but not a man was in favor 
of it. Prostrate on the ground, in many cases too weak from hunger 
to stir, they had life and spirit enough left in them to call over to tho 
boche to ‘Come over and get us,” amplified with some choice but un- 
printable epithets, 


Iie iy 


LAST, TARDEST FIGHT, 


In the evening unmistakable American musketry and machine-gun 
fire, unmistakably coming their way. sounded like sweet musie in the 
ears of the “ Lost Battalion.” But they had to put: up one last and 
hardest fight before the approaching rellef became effective. The Ger- 
mans tried a last farewell, Seperate assault, this time with liquid fire. 
But, like all their innumerable previous attacks, this one, too, was 
smeared by the survivors of the “ Lost Battalion,”’ and as the last Ger 
mans were beaten back and disappeared men of the Three hundred anit 
seyenth Infantry were coming up on the right while patrols of tho 
Three hundred and cighth were reported advancing from the south 
The agony of the “Lost Battalion” was over. On the morning of 
October 8, 252 survivors of the original O79 returned from tho 
“ pocket,”’ leaving the dead to hold the position, 


Cuarrer IV. 
SUPREME TEST, 

The supreme test of the Seventy-seventh Division began on the morn 
ing of October 2, lasting five critical days and trying the mettle of its 
morale as it was never tried before nor after. 

The heroic story of the “ Lost Battalion” was only an interlude tn 
the apie fight through the Argonne. And while the “ Lost Battalion " 
was fighting and starving and dying the entire division continued tho 
attack, day after day, for five days, pursuant to standing orders to 
“break the enemy line, regardless of cost, and push forward without 
regard to flank protection,” 

All attacks along the line on October 2 failed, with the exception of the 
temporary break through of the “ Lost Battalion.” On the morning of 
October 3 the general attack was renewed, the purpose being primarily 
to advance, and, secondly, to reestablish communication with Maj. 
Whittlesey's detachment. But owing to the difficulty of the terrain, thy 
inevitable absence of adequate artillery preparation, and the thick char 
acter of the country no appreciable progress was made during the day 
either to left or right. 

In the morning the One hundred and fifty-fourth Brigade on the left 
made a determined attack to break through to Charlevaux Mills, but the 
enemy held at all points. Two subsequent attacks in the course of the 
day failed to make any impression on the enemy line. Bqually deter- 
mined attacks by the One hundred and fifty-third Brigade on the righi 
had no better luck. In an attack at 4 p m. the Second Battalion of the 
Three hundred and fifth lost 5 officers killed and over 200 men killed or 
wounded, indicating the desperate character of the fighting. 


TIRARTENING PRAISE. 


This day, however, brought a heartening communication of com- 
mendation from tbe chief of staff of the First Army Corps to the com- 
manding general of the Seventy-seventh Division reading : 

“The corps commander has directed me to extend to you and to tho 
entire Sevyenty-seventh Division a most cordial expression of his gratiti- 
cation at the steady, solid progress made since the beginning of tho 
operation now under way. 

“The difficulties of the terrain are fully understood, and the amount 
of ground gained is noticeable, while your supplies and communications 
are thoro satisfactory.” 

Continued ure to at any polnt—a fine test of morale-——merely 
served to increase the gitizg spirit of the Seventy-seventh. The fight- 
ing gained In violence. October 4 and 6 five determined attacks were 
launched by the One bundred and fifty-fourth Briaade against _the po- 
sition in front of them. The brigade commander ig. Gen, Evan M. 
Johnson, personally led the attacks, but without success, This lack 
of success was not due in on sense to incorrect direction of these 
attacks, but was brought about by the extreme difficulties of the terrain, 
the lack of adequate artillery support, due to the impossibility of ob- 
servation of fire, and the close proximity of the opposing lines. 

On October 6 a battalion the Three hundred and seventh, reen- 
forced by the elements from the One hundred and fifty-third Brigad:, 
finally succeeded in wera way up the ravine south of the Bols de 
la Naza, while as a ruse the Three hundred and eighth Infantry an’ 
the remainder of the Three hundred and seventh made noisy demon- 
strations along the entire brigade front to divert the enemy's attention. 

That ruse was partly successful, and the relief expedition made good 
progress before it was discovered and checked by close-range mass ma- 
chine-gun fire from the Bolg d’Apremont on the right flan Simulta- 
neously on the afternoon of the 6th, nine companies ef the One hun- 
dred and fifty-fourth Brigade bucked the enemy front line so consis- 
tently that by evening they had the boche beginning to give ground. 


GERMANS ON TIE RUN, 


But there was no let-up in the attack. The Seventy-seventh had 
reached the pinnacle of its fighting power and by the morning of Octo- 
ZT it had the “iermans on the run all along the line, e Three 
undred and ei the extreme left encountered no resis- 
tance and p Three hundred and seventh Infantry 


th seentty on 
ahead, e fa 
reached the Binarville-La Viergette Road. The “ Lost Battalion” wae 
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relieved. The pursuit of the retreating Germans was pressed shermis. 
Under this flerce pressure the Germans abandoned their entire main line 
of resistance, the One hundred and fifty-third Brigade alone scoring an 
advance of 2 kilometers. 

The Seventy-seventh had triumphed over the crisis; from now on it 

was relatively a walkover—a promenade through the remnant part of 
he Argonne, 
, The division continued its advance on October 8, meaning that, though 
machine-gun resistance was to be found everywhere, as was to be ex- 
pected, enemy organized positions were not further in evidence. Best 
ef all the dark Argonne Vorest opened up; there were now breathing 
spaces for tactical maneuvers, For the first time since the Argonne 
drive began, the men saw sunlight and patches of blue sky, patches of 
felds and opening vistas. 

By October 9 the division had broken out of the northern edge of the 
Argonne Forest, having completed a task unique in the annals of the 
American Expeditionary Force. The enemy had exploited the five-day 
holdup of the division to bring up reinforcements, and on this day ele- 
ments of three fresh enemy divisions were spotted—the Forty-first and 
Yorty-fifth Reserve Divisfons and the Fifteenth Bayarian Division, 
But they came too late. During October 9 and 10 the division scored an 
average advance of 10 kilometers (6) miles). The Three hundred and 
fifth and Three hundred and sixth Infantry captured La Besogne and 
Marcq, while the First Battallon of the Three hundred and sixth an 
nexed Chevieres. 

The advance was continued October 11, the One hundred and fifty 
fourth Brigade taking over the entire divisional front. The division 
was now able to profit by the open country by getting up its artillery, 
of whose services it had been largely deprived during the passage of 
the Argonne Forest. 

By October 12 a new line of enemy resistance had, however been 
reached, Patrols attempting to enter Grand Pre on that day were 
driven back, while the Three hundred and second Engineers made re 
peated unsuccessful attempts to bridge the Aire under heavy artillery 
and machine-gun fire. One more tough assignment was reserved for 
ues, Garces worn Seventh-seventh—the taking of Grand Pre and St. 
Juvin, 

MORE COMMENDATION, 


The following corps communication reached the Seventy-seventh on 
this day, addressed to its commanding general : 

“The corps commander directs me to Inform you that he feels once 
more during the present operations called | a to express his gratifica- 
tion and appreciation of the work of the Seventy-seventh Diviston. 

“This division had been. in the line constantly since the night of 
September 25, under circumstances at least as difficult as those which 
have confronted any other division of the First Army. 

“In spite of these conditions your command has pushed steadily 
forward on a line with the foremost, and to-day, after 18 days of 
constant fighting, is still ready to respond to any demand made upon it. 

“The corps commander is proud, indeed, of such a unit as yours, and 
congratulates you on such a command.” 

During the night the Three hundred and second Engineers succeeded 
in bridging the Aire under cover of the division's artillery fire. At 
8.30 on the morning of October 14 the Three hundred and sixth In- 
fantry, “rene by the Second and Third Battalions of the Three 
hundred and fifth, attacked St. Juvin, which the Bighty-second Diviston 
had roviousy falled to take in three attempts. Repeated attempts of 
the First Battalion of the Three hundred and sixth to force the pas- 
sage of the Alre were smeared by the flerce enemy barrage, the t- 
talion losing seven officers killed. 

The Second Battalion of the Three hundred and sixth had better 
luck and gt across the Aire east of Marcq, partly by wading, partly 
by scrambling across on planks, and three-quarters of an hour later it 
had fought its way into St. Juvin, closely followed by the supporting 
Second and Third Battalions of the Three hundred and fifth Infantry, 
for the — mopping-up party, the bag including 500 prisoners, in- 
cluding two majors. Owing to the shortage of guards some of the 
prisoners had to be turned over to military police of the adjoining 
Lighty-second (American) Division. In the afternoon of the 14th the 
capture of St. Juvin was clinched by the storming of the dominating 
Hill 12 ay Company D of the Three hundred and sixth Infantry and 
Company D of the Three hundred and fifth Machine Gun Battalion. 

On October 15, emulating the exploit of the One hundred and fifty- 
third Brigade, the One hundred and re Brigade executed an 
attack against Grand Pre which resulted in its capture and occupation. 


RELIEVED AND REFRESHED. 


The Seventy-seventh Division was relieved by the Seventy-eighth 
Division during the night of October 15-16. The division, on being 
relieved, was concentrated in the vicinity of eae and Camp de 
Bouzon, where it received replacements, new supplies of clothing, and 
where also it was bathed. his was not a period of real rest for the 
worn division, however, as the rest camps of the division were always 
under enemy shell fire and nightly bombardment by enemy avions. 

During the advance through the Argonne Forest the Seventy-seventh 
Division captured 631 prisoners, including 12 officers, 10 pieces of 
heavy ordnance, 150 machine guns, and $2,000,000 worth of engineer 
and railway material, The casualties of this operation, extending from 
September 25 to October 16, were heavy: Twenty-four officers and 537 
men killed, 98 officers and 3,038 men wounded or missing. 


Carter V. 
WHIRLWIND FINISH. 


The Seventy-seventh—conquerors of the Argonne—had the satisfac- 
tion of putting up a whirlwind finish to the firing of the last gun of 
the war—a worthy close to their fine fighting history. 

At the beginning of the great drive to the Meuse of the First Amert- 
can Army t worn Seventy-sevyenth had been pulled out of the line 
and replaced by the Seventy-eighth. For the next two weeks the 
Seventy-seventh was in Sepnestins ae in the rear of the Seventy- 
eighth, on a line between Grand Pre and St. Juvin; and this brief 
respite from fighting was devoted to much needed refilling and reequip- 
ping. One brigade alone was short 3,500 men. 

“ ” the news was rife in the ranks during these two weeks. 
The colla: of Turkey and Austria and Germany’s last desperate e 
offensive Kept all tongues wageing. But though the division eunsen the 
begueaene of the end the ce talk did not impair its fighting morale. 

mn the night of Oct 31—November i the aeeeeny sevens was 
sent back into the front line, yonevene: the Seventy-eigh and found 
its old front just where the division had left it. No had been 
scored in the division's absence. The division was ordered to perform 
the dificult feat of attacking immediately after effecting the relief of 
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the Seventy-elghth, elements of which were left 
front of the Seventy-seventh almost up to the 
in order to deceive the enemy 
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for the attack, 
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ATTACK ON KRIEMHILDE LINE 


The One hundred and fifty-third Brigade drew 


the front line, with the One hundred the post of honor in 


aud fifty-fourth Brigade as divi- 


sional reserve. The Three hundred and fifth Infantry took up its 
attacking position in the Ravine aux Pi rres, with the Three hundred 
and sixth stationed just south of St. Juvin.’ The Three hundred and 


seventh Infantry, posted at Pylone, had orders to follow 
brigade at a distance of 1 Kilometer, while the Three 
elghth Infantry was held at Mareq. The division's artillery, which 
had begun te go into position on October 26, was posted with its 7 
ee Marcq and Sommerance, while 
were posted between La Besogne and Cornay. This ¥ as e » 
the Seventy seventh for its attack on the famous Kricmbilde. iste ae. 
rhe enemy's rear-guard defensive tactics had undergone no change, 
At the beginning of its drive to the Meuse the Seventy seventh’'s job 
was the old costly and thankless game of bucking the line against sys- 
tems of machine-gun nests on every hillcrest and slope . re 
At dawn of November 1, after two hours of artillery preparation, the 
One hundred and fifty-third Brigade went over the top and carried tts 
attack up the steep hill to Champigneulle, which was the center of a 
formidable trench system. Two companies reached the secondary ob 
Jective—the road running from Champigneulle to St. Georges—while 
machine gunners broke the resistance from the trench systems south 
east of Champigneulle and from Min Mohin, One of the advanced com 
panies beat off three desperate counterattacks; but, on the whole, the 
first day's attack of the Seventy-seventh was not much of a success 
ylelding only a very slight advance. ; 
An intercepted German army order signed by Gen. von der Marwits 
confirmed the suspicion that the Germans were determined to fight to 
the last man at this critical point of their line. In his appeal to his 
partly demoralized troops Gen. yon der Marwits stated the ominous fact 
that if the American Army succeeded in cutting the Longuyon-Sedan 
Railroad the only avenue of escape for the Germans from the west 
would Le cut off, 
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CHAMPIGNEULLBES STORMED 


The second day of the attack, November 2, found the Seventy-seventh 
up to its best fighting form. A change of command had taken place 
in the One hundred and fifty-third Brigade overnight, Col. Vidmer 
now commanding. With both the Three hundred and fifth and Three 
hundred and sixth Infantry In the front line this time, the strongly 
fortified town of Champigneulles was stormed early In the morning in 
half an hour of actual fighting. Both regiments continued their ad- 
vance, Verpel, four kilometers north of Champigneulle, was taken at 
10 a. m. by elements of the Three hundred and sixth Infantry, and by 
noon the advance gard had penetrated to the north of Verpel. 

The advance of the Seventy-seventh was speeded up to such a pace 
that the command undertook to send motor trucks to the front in 
order to carry the doughboys forward quicker. But the road conditions 
were such that the motor trucks could not catch up with the rapidly 
advancing Infantry, The drive of the Seventy-seventh to the Meuse 
was fast becoming a race for Sedan 

November 2 was a record day, for the advance continued all after 
noon and until late in the evening. By night the Seventy-seventh had 
added Harricourt, Thenorgues, and Bar to its bag, while the German 
official communique said whimsically, ‘‘ We have readjusted our position 
to a depth of 10 miles,” 

Fast as the Infantry of the Seventy-seventh sprinted across country 
the Germans ran even faster, and for a good part of November 2 con- 
tact was lost with the enemy Late at night patrols succeeded in 
regaining contact with the enemy near Autruche. So fast had been 
the American advance in places that isolated captured German machine 


gunners actually mistook the advancing Americans for their own 
retreating rear guard. 
November 8 the Three hundred and sixth Infantry continued the 


advance, with the Three hundred and fifth acting as brigade reserve. 
The Three hundred and sixth swept through the towns of Autruche 
at 9 a. m. and Fontenoy at 2 p. m. without encountering opposition. 
In the headlong rush a single platoon captured two German batteries 
which had remained in position between Fontenoy and Autruche, firing 
right up to the last minute, but failing to make their getaway. 


* SOUVENIRS FOR YOU AMERICANS,” 


A touch of German humor was encountered in Autruche, One house 
bore a German painted sign, in English, “ For officers only.” On the 
mantelpiece of one of the rooms were found several German helmets 
and pistols and tacked to the wall the sign, “ Souvenirs for a Amer!t- 
cans.” And under this legend, ‘ We shall be home by Christmas and 
you won't.” 

At 8 p. m. the Three hundred and sixth Infantry passed through 
Pierremont in the direction of Oches, which proved a point of tem- 
porary enemy resistance, the advancing troops encountering high explo- 
sive shells and mustard gas and machine-gun resistance. 

November 4 the difficult feat of a “running relief” was skillfully 
performed, Without checking the pace of the advance the One hundred 
and fifty-fourth Brigade relieved the One hundred and fifty third in 
the front line, the latter following as divisional reserve. The fresh 
brigade gained a kilometer during the day, capturing the town of Oches, 
though unofficially it was captured by the tnterpreter of the Three bun- 
dred and eighth Infantry, who had gone ahead of the regiment to locate 
suitable regimental headquarters, and found only French civilians in 
the town, which had been hastily evacuated by the German. 

The false report of the Kaiser's abdication caused loud cheers, but no 
let-up in the fighting spirit. Operations were even speeded up a bit on 
November 5, when, at 6.30 a. m., the entire division attacked in line, the 
One hundred and fifty-third Brigade on the right and the One hundred 
and fifty-fourth on the left. " 

White flags floating from the church steeple in the town of Stonne 
were suspected to be a German ruse, but turned out to have been hung 
out by the anxious French population as an appeal to the American 
artillery to spare the town. The Americans, on entering without enemy 
opposition, were hailed as liberators, and the grateful townspeople 
even offered the men of the Seventy-seventh food from their own scanty 
stocks, There was nothing much for the division to do on this day but 
to advance and mop up. 

The direction of the division's attack now took a sharp turn to the 
northeast, following the course of the Meuse. At 10 a. m. November 
& the town of La Besaze was captured and 5,000 French civilians 
liberated, 
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RECORD ADVANCE, 


November 6 the division made a record advance of 14 kilometers 
(about 9 miles) from the line Stonne-La Besage toward Sedan, This was 
more than twice as great as the division's best previous record. The 
One hundred and fifty-third Brigade entered Flaba at 0.55 a. m. and 
continuing to push its advance sharply, by 2 p. m. its patrols had 
reached Autrecourt, on the west bank of the Meuse, finding it unoccu- 
pied by the enemy. 

By 4 p. m, the front-line battalions were established on the heights 
overlooking the Meuse, Patrols sent out to reconnolter reported that 
all bridges had been destroyed, 

November 7 the division pushed up to the Meuse preparatory to cross- 
ing, and with the reaching of the Meuse ended the actual operations of 
the Seventy-seventh Division. The One hundred and fifty-third Brigade 
had reached the Meuse only a few hours abead of the One hundred and 
fifty-fourth Brigade, on its left, which had completed a brilliant ad- 
vance through Raucourt, Meuse la Angecourt, and Remilly sur Meuse, 
At midnight, by the light of the burning town of Allicourt, fired by the 
boche, Sedan could be seen in the distance by the Seventy-seventh, 
bivowacking on the heights of the Meuse. 

November 7 a reorgunization of forces was ordered preparatory to a 
further advance-——which never came off, frustrated by the armistice, 
The leading elements of the division were pushed up to the Meuse pre- 
paratory to a crossing. 

ACROSS THE MEUSE 


In the morning the Three hundred and second Engineers started to 
erect a footbridge for the crossing at Villers, as the Meuse was found 
unfordable. At 8.45 p. m, the bridge was completed and, under heavy 
fire, two platoons of A Company, Three hundred and fifth Infantry, 
succeeded in forcing the passage of the Meuse and getting a foothold 
on the east bank, Repeated attempts to throw a bridge across the 
Meuse at Remilly sur Meuse were finally successful, and patrols of 
the Three hundred and seventh Infantry were pushed across to the 
east bank In the night at this point, 

November 8&8 the Seventy-seventh Division was ordered to take over 
the entire corps front of 25 kilometers (154 miles). 

Aas the entry into Sedan had been allocated to the French there was 
no more work for the Seventy-seventh to do, nothing except to hold 
the watch on the Meuse and listen to the siren song of the peace dove, 
November 10 brought the Seventy-seventh its first authentic peace 
newa, 

The night of November 10 and the morning of the 11th are unfor- 
getable by the Seventy-seyenth, Its sector had suddenly become quiet, 
Solitary boche shells alone reminded them that a war was still on, 
A suspected attempt on the part of the Germans to fraternize was 
spotted in the nig it when the Germans were seen to be sending up 
red, white, and blue light rockets in quick succession. Not a man of 
the division was killed during the night and morning preceding the 
armistice, 

At ll a, m 


on November 11 the fighting history of the “ Liberty 
Division ” 


was all over but the shouting. 
Cnaprer VI, 


WAR RECORD SUMMARY, 


The Seventy-seventh Division arrived in France on April 13, 1918 
and it is stil! here, though it has high Papen, alternating with fearful 
misgivings, of seeing again—-soon—the Statue of Liberty, the divisional 
insignia (gold liberty embroidered on blue rectangular background), 
which it proudly wears sewed on its left sleeve. Sut, thanks to the 
common sense military censorship, the summary of its war record 
needn't wait for publication until the boys get back to Broadway and 
tell about it 

The “Liberty Division” suffered a grand total of 9,611 casualties 
(817 officers and 9,204 men), as follows: Sixty-nine officers and 1,290 
men were killed in action; 10 officers and 188 men died of wounds 
received in action ; 69 officers and 1,894 men were severely wounded ; 82 
officers and 2,889 men were slightly wounded ; 71 officers and 2,297 men 
were gassed ; 18 officers and 696 men are missing; 8 officers and 81 men 
were reported prisoners In Germany. The very small number of reported 
prisoners is notable. It indicates that the spirit of the “ Lost Battalion " 
was the spirit of the whole division at all times, 

The Seventy-seventh Division captured 750 prisoners (13 officers and 
737 men), as follows: No officers and 8 men in the Baccarat training 
sector; no officers and 27 men on the Vesle; 12 officers and 619 men 
in the Argonne Forest drive; 1 officer and 88 men in the advance from 
the Alre to the Meuse, 

The Seventy-seventh Division is credited with capturing 7,600 rifles, 
18 pleces of heavy artillery, 14 plece of light artillery, 46 trench mortars, 
nnd 277 machine guns, ylelding the following interesting analysis; No 
material of any kind in the Baccarat sector; 1,000 rifles and 25 ma- 
chine guns on the Vesle, but no artillery; 8,400 rifles, 5 pieces of heavy 
artillery, 3 pleces of light artillery, 85 trench mortars, and 155 machine 
guns in the Argonne drive; 8,200 rifles, 18 heavy guns, 11 light fleld- 
pieces, 11 trench mortars, and 97 machine guns in the Aire-Meuse ad- 
vanes, 

The Seventy-seventh Division gained a total of 714 kilometers (about 
45 miles), as follows: Nothing in the Baccarat training sector; 12 
kilometers in the advance from the Vesle to the Alsne ; 22 kilometers in 
the drive through the Argonne; 374 kilometers in the advance from the 
Aire to the Meuse. 

' IN FOUR FRONT SECTORS, 


The Seventy-seventh Division operated in four different front sectors 
(one quiet, three active), being in the front line for a grand total of 112 
days, as follows; Forty-live days in the quiet Baccarat training sector ; 
365 days in the active Vesle sector; 20 days in the Argonne drive; 12 
days in the advance from the Aire to the Meuse. 

nme idea of the flealike mobility and frequent Jumps of the Seventy- 
seventh Division may be gathered from the fact that its headquarters 
has moved twenty-seven times since the division came to France to 
date, and further moves are impending before the last jump home, On 
the arrival of the Seventy-seventh in Trance division headquarters were 
pitched at Cocove Chateau on April 15; it removed to Eperlecques, in 
the Pas de Calais Department, April 22, for the training period under 
pas auspices; thence to Fauquembergues June 6 and Monchy Cayean 

une 'R, 

Daring the Baccarat training period division hea 
shop at Rambervillers June 16, thence removing June 21 to Baccara 
where it rematned until the division was sent into the Vi sector, 
Turing the Vesle operation division headquarters successively ares 
the premises at Bayon (Aug. 4), Coulomieres (Aug. 8), eau 
Bruyeres (Aug. 10), Mareuil-cn-Dole (Aug, 12), Fere-au-Chateau (Aug. 
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13), and Cave N of Ferme-des-Filles (Sept. 4). September 16 division 
headquarters moved to Coulonges preparatory to the Argonne drive: 
thence to Givry-en-Argonne (Sept. 18) and to Les Vignettes (Sept. 21) 
The beginning of the Argonne operation found division headquarters 
itched in Pau, in the Argonne Forest, whence it advanced to Champ 
(hone bay luxurious German rest resort in the heart of the Argonne 
ept. 25). 
October 12 saw division headquarters roughing it on an unnamed 
epot in the Argonne Porest, locatable only by its artillery coordinates, 
rom here it removed to Chatel Chehery (Oct, 12), then back to Champ 
Mahaut (Oct. 16) for a two weeks’ rest. On October 31, at the begin. 
ning of the advance from the Aire to the Meuse, division headquarters 
was back again in Chatel Chehery; next day (Nov. 1) it had moved 
again to Cornay, thence (Nov. 3) to Verpel; (Nov. 5) to St. Pierrepont, 
and thence (Nov. 7) to Raucourt——its armistice stand, On November 
21 it had moved back to Les Vignettes ; on November 80 divisional head- 
quarters of the Seventy-seventh settled down for its most prolonged 
stay at Chateauvillain, in the Chaumont training area, where it stil! 
is at present writing. 


Orvicers AND Men Deconatep ror BRaveny ON THR Barrie Fiewp. 


The Seventy-seventh Division has gleaned its full share of honors. It 
includes three winners of the congressional medal of honor—Maj. I’. kh, 
Whittlesey and Capt. George 8. McMurtry, both of the “ Lost Bat- 
talion,” and Pyt. Albert Peck, o? Hornell, N. Y, 

So far, 82 distinguished-service crosses have been awarded within 
the division, and further awards are confidently expected. Of the 8», 
26 were won by officers and 56 by men. Of the latter, 11 sergeants, 
corporals, 835 privates, and 1 cook secured the coveted cross, 

lor the Infantry of the division, the record is held by the Three hun- 
dred and elghth Regiment, with 23 distinguished-service crosses, closely 
pressed In second place by the Three hundred and seventh Regimen(, 
with 21; the Three hundred and sixth Rognment is third, with 17; and 
the Three hundred and fifth tallender, with 8. 

Four members of the Three hundred and second Engineers were 
awarded distinguished-service crosses; likewise two members of the 
Three hundred and fifth Field Artillery and two members of the Three 
hundred and sixth Machine Gun Battalion, 

The full list of those decorated to date is as follows: 


THE HONOR ROLL, 


Col. George Vidmer, Three hundred and sixth Infantry; Col. 
mond Sheldon, Three hundred and seventh Infantry. 

Lieut, Col. Creswell Garlington, G. 8, 77. 

Capts, William Mack, Three hundred and fifth Infantry; Bradford 
Elisworth, Three hundred and sixth Infantry; Herman B. Stadle, Three 
hundred and sixth Infantry; Nelson M. Holderman, Three hundred and 
seventh Infantry ; Weston C, Jenkia=, Three hundred and seventh Infan 
try ; James M. McKibbin, Medical Corps. 

First Lieuts. Theodore 8. Kenyon, ‘Tiree hundred and aixth Infantry ; 
Thomas C, Colley, Taree hundred and eighth Infantry; Paul R, Knight, 
Three hundred and eighth Infantry ; Andre de Cop et, A. D. C., Seventy 
seventh; C. W. Turner, Three hundred and ei h Infantry : Jolin A. 
Walsh, Three hundred and second Wngineers; Michael J. Hayes, Throe 
hundred and sixth setantyy Alfred W. Gardner, Three hundred and 
fifth Infantry; Charles O’Brien, Three hundred and sixth Infantry; 
James Vinlay Brown, Three hundred and second Engineers. 

Second Lieuts, Charles 8. Dennison, Three hundred and sixth In 
fantry; KE. BE. McDowell, Three hundred and fifth Infantry; Leonard 
Cox, Three hundred and fifth Infantry; B. W. Akers, Three hundred 
and ge Infantry; Arthur A, Robinson, Three hundred and fifti 
Field Artillery; John B,. Flood, Three hundred and eighth Infantry ; 
Harry Rogers, Three hundred and eighth Infantry. 

Sergts, Jules Grugas, Jr., Three hundred and second Dngineers ; Goorge 
W. Beatty, Three hundred and sixth Infantry; William Benjaimln, 
Three hundred and seventh Infantry; Charles A. Briggs, Three hundre:! 
and sixth Machine Gun Battalion; William Mohrman, Three hundred 
and seventh Infantry; Abraham Belefont, Three hundred and seventh 
Infantry; John Bleohm, Three hundred and fifth Infantry ; Francis W. 
Wagner, Three hundred and elghth Infantry; Patrick Freeman, Three 
hundred and sixth Infantry; Frank J, Roskoski, Three hundred anid 
second Engineers; Oscar P, Lippe, Three bundred and seventh Infantry. 

Corpls, Herman Nubel, Three hundred and seventh Infantry; Louis 
Sorrow, Three hundred and seventh satan? Henry McPherson, Three 
hundred and sixth Infantry; Vincent P. “lelniski, Three hundred and 
sixth Infantry; Henry Bateman, Three hundred and seventh Infanjry ; 
Gustave H, Johnson, Three hundred and fifth Pield Artillery ; Thomas 
I’, Maroney, Three hundred and cighth Infantry; James A, Collins, 
Three hundred and eighth Infantry ; Joseph A. McAllister, Three hun- 
dred and seventh oe 

Cook William Shefin, Three hundred and sixth Infantry. 

Privates Henry Miller, Three hundred and eighth Infantry; Joseph 
Friel, Three hundred and eighth Infantry; Albert C. Peterson, Three 
hundred and seventh Infantry ; James F, Kobernot, Three hundred and 
seventh Infantry; Barl Millsap, Three hundred and seventh Infantry ; 
Carl I, Johnson, Three hund and sixth Infantry ; Jack Herschkow!(, 
Three hundred and eighth Infantry; John J. Monson, Three hundred 
and eighth Infantry ; corte Goumas, Three hundred and seventh In 
fantry; Barney Bardman, bree hundred and seventh Infantry; Sing 
Kee, Trhree hundred and seventh Infantry ; voupe Charles, Three hun 
dred and seventh Infantry; Patrick Rockford, Three hundred and 
eighth Infantry; Irving Sirota, Three hundred and eighth Infantry, 
Irving A, Liner, Three hundred and eighth Infantry; Harold Batley, 
Three hundred and eighth oe Joseph Vercruysse, Three hundred 
and sixth Infantry ; ‘Peter Matter, Three hundred and seventh Infantry ; 
Sidney Smith, Three hundred and a Infantry ; William C, Evans, 
Three hundred and sixth Infantry; Clifford R. wn, Three hundred 
and eighth Infantry; Stanislaw Kosikowski, Three hundred and eighth 
eae: Patrick Hendrichs, Three hundred and eighth Infantry ; 
James Sullivan, Three hundred and sixth Infantry; Philip Cipeglia, 
Three hundred and eighth Infantry; James M. Breage: Three hundred 
and eighth Infantry; Abraham Kroteshinsky, Three hundred and sev- 
enth Infantry; Grover Sullivan, Three hundred and sixth Infantry; 
Francis L. Monk, Three hundred and seventh Infantry; John A. Dil- 

, Three hundred and sixth Machine Gun Battalion; Reginald C. 
Scott, Three hundred and fifth Infante? 5 Robert L. Crandall, Thre 
hundred and fifth Infantry; Solomon hwood, Three hundred and 
fifth Infantry; John RB. Gartright, Three hundred and seventh Infantry; 
Aaron Yamin, Three hundred and sixth Infantry. 

The Seventy-seventh is agog with t rumors that it will move 
from its present frainiog area to the Mans area about the middle of 
February, there to get in shape for embarkation, The division confl- 
dently hopes to get home some time in March. 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


JOB FOR EVERY MAN, 
Much of the division's present activity is in preparation for the home 


going ges sequert break-up. A determined effort Is being made to find 
a job for every man who needs and wants one, so that every man will 
be cared for when the division is finally disbanded. 

The Seventy-seventh Division employment bureau has been organ- 


Seventy-seventh Division Association, A 


ized under the auspices of the 
and a large force of khaki 


major, drafted from the line for the purpose, 
clerks run this novel employment bureau, 

Forms have been sent to every man of 
among other pertinent questions, whether he 
has one. If he wants a job, the employment form contains blanks for 
answering questions regarding the registrant's qualifications, per 
sonalia, previous jobs held, and nature of occupation desired or pre 
ferred. The forms sent to every member of the division also contain 
the pertinent question whether the registrant ts an employer of labor ; 
and if so, if he has any jobs to give away and how many men of the 
division he could take 

The bulk of the replies are already in and indicate that a surprisingly 
large percentage-—-approximately 70 per cent—of the men do not need 
jobs, An astonishingly large percentage of the members of the divi 
sion, too, have turned out to be employers of labor, who are In a post 
tion to employ more men, The ideal of the Division Employment 
Bureau accordingly is to place all of its men who need 
division itself by bringing them together with members of the division 
desiring employees, ‘Che bonds within the division, woven by the war, 
are so close that men of the division anxious for jobs are In many cases 
taken care of by employers within their regiments, and in some cases 
even in their battalions, 

Only when the possibilities cf employment within the division Itself 


the division asking him, 
wants a job or already 


are exhausted will the division association look outside for work for its 
members. 
The Seventy-seventh counts many influential friends in New York 


capable of giving practical assistance to the Seventy-seventh's remain- 
ing unemployed when the division comes home, and It ts probable that 
an emissary of the Seventy-seventh, a line officer, will be sent home in 
the near future to get in touch with the well wishers of the division in 
New York and to the benefactors of its various regimental associations, 
with a view to having an organization all ready and functioning when 
the division gets back to Broadway. 


DIVISION HISTORY, 


Another present first-line activity is the ambitious publishing 
project of the division. The Seventy-seventh is justly proud of its 
war record, and it was accordingly planned to work up, have printed, 


and distribute to every returning member of the division a pamphlet 
embodying the brief facts of its history. 

Maj. O, J. Adler was drafted from his infantry battalion and 
placed at the head of the newly organized staff section known as 
“Division History.” Maj. Adler toothcombed the Seventy-seventh for 
poetic, artistic, and literary talent and surrounded himself with an 


editorial staff, 
so much of the sme} 
The project of getting out 


occupying a large office in Chateau Villain, which has 
and feel of a newspaper office 

a small pamphlet history grew with the 
enthusiasm of “Division History” until now the Seventy-seventh 
plans to get out a large, handsome yolume of about 250 extra-size 
pages, illustrated with colored plates, and about 50 half-tone pictures, 
making not only a permanent souvenir of the “ Liberty Division’ 
but a valuable contribution to the American. history end of the world 
war, The Seventy-seventh “Division History” hopes to rush work 
on this volume so that it can be published simultaneously with the 
arrival of the division in New York. 


Major casualties of Seventy-seventh Division total 2,692, including 1,275 
killed, 
| | 
' Killed in| Died of | Missing 
Units. action. wounds li } in action \P risoners.| Total. 
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Mac nine Gun Battalion. 
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304 SUeeaOE eb debcecscecécccs 2 DS Vi vsstdcccvlssdssipccd 5 
ep shiiddb «duds abbvichesvess 22 v D inc ctnccona 36 
Field Artillery: 
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Trench Mortar Battery, 302. ... JN Sle cbbesenbaeescedihs 
eee Regiment 302 ........ | 25 | 24 | BE 4. cddsidbitin 60 
Te csisnaneasacses ieee | 1,275 | 552 29 336 2,692 
The Distinguished Service Cross has been towed 2 upon » Maj. 
Gen. Robert Alexander for his fearlessness and courage in the 


Argonne Battle under the most trying conditions. The Twenty- 
seventh Division will receive a great reception when it returns 
within a few days in New York City. 

The Rainbow Division will receive its most wonderful demon- 
stration of approval right here in the heart of Washington when 
it comes back, The people in New York City are proud of what 
the gallant Sixty-ninth did, They are proud of the record of 
the Twenty-seventh Division, but they are just as proud of the 
dear old Seventy-seventh Division whom they love so much, 
Time can not efface the deeds of all of those men. Let America 
give proof to the world that she has gratitude in her heart for 
them when they return, avd that all patriotic citizens make it 
their own personal business to see that these men are put back 
to employment as quickly. as possible, and that everything is 
done to show our approval of what they were willing to do for us, 
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RECORD. ! 


the Seventy-seventh Division 
22d of February, 1918, will 
They sleep temporarily in France, and the proniise 
the Government to return their last remains this 
to of their parents who desire them should be 
A promise made by our Government should be kept, 
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HON MILTON H. WELLING, 
OF UTAH, 
In rue House or Rerresentarives, 
Friday, February 28, 1919, 

Qn the bill (Hf, TR. 16104) making appropriations for sundry civil 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June $0, 1920 na 
for other purposes, 

Mr, WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I did not feel at liberty to 


inject myself into the discussion of this question during a con- 
sideration of the point of order. The question of order was best 
left in the hands of those of larger experience and a more 
prehensive understanding of the parliamentary procedure 
the House. 

The question of order was ably presented by those who believe 
in the continuance of the appropriation for the United States 
Employment Service. Incidentally most of the reasons for the 
adoption of the Gallivan amendment were presented during that 
debate. Under the leave of the House, I now avail myself of 
the opportunity of saying what I had expected to say providing 
the amendment had been in order, as I had hoped it would be. 

The advocates of the United States Employment Service are 
anxious that that activity should be continued during the period 
of readjustment and reconstruction. The pending bill and the 
deticiency appropriation bill presented by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] on yesterday provide for the continua 
tion of this service until June 30, 1919, only. The service 
discontinued under the terms of the pending bill, because after 
July 1 no appropriation is made available for its continuation 

The ruling of the Chair denies the membership of the House 
the opportunity to vote upon the merits of the question of con 
tinuing this important service by holding the Gallivan amend- 
ment appropriating $10,000,000 for this service Out of orde: 


com 


of 


in 


It seems to me that the service should be continued for two 
very good reasons. During the period of demobilizing the armed 


forces of the Nation thousands of men will be thrown upon the 
labor market in congested demobilization centers. Discontent 
and hardship will inspire in the hearts of these men a spirit 
of bitterness and resentment. The labor market will be over- 
crowded at these points, while many other places will suffer 
because there is a lack of official information as to where men 
could be had. There will probably never occur in the lives of 
these men a more critical moment than the one that finds them 
released from the restraints of military service and confronted 
with the instant necessity of applying themselves to the problem 
of their future employment. Then if ever in the lives of these 
men they will appreciate the opportunity of going to some 
agency of the Government they have served asking, not for 
charity, but for the simple means of placing themselves in 
touch with the labor market of the country. The Government 
can in no way at this time manifest a saner desire to help these 
men than by offering them the chance of helping themselves. 
Mr. Chairman, there have grown out of this war some good 
things which ought to become a permanent part of our domestic 
policy and system of government. The war has demonstrated 


the universal patriotism of the masses of our people. Those 
whose duty it was to serve at home have shown the same 
devotion as the men who have gone to the front with ow 


in their hands, There never was a time when labor and capital 
were more intimately associated, or more completely helpful to 
each other, than during the strenuous conflict through whi e 
have just passed, 


It is of the very first importance that this relationship should 
continue in the future. The men who toil must not be thrown 
back upon the old private employment agency of the past for 
his information of the labor market. That system has proved 
expensive and irritating in the past, and will be increasingly 
so in the future. In the State of Utah, where I live, the cost 


of placing men through these private agencies in the past has 
averaged $6 per man employed. Since the establishment of this 
service under the efficient management of the Department of 
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Labor, the cost of this service has decreased to $1.57 per man 
employed, Why should a laborer be obliged to pay four times 
is much from his own pocket for the chance to work, when such 
ciployment can be furnished by the Government at the rate 
quoted? 

This bureau was organized hastily and imperfectly during 
the war, and some mistakes were made, It is now the purpose 
of Secretary Wilson and Chief Densmore to correct these mis 
takes and curtall the cost of operation of these local agencies, 

Mr, Chairman, I present to the Committee of the Whole a 
memorial adopted unanimously by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Utah, and transmitted to me 
this morning by the Hon, Harden Bennion, secretary of state: 

SALT IAKke, UTAU, February 26, 1919, 
WELLING, 
Washington, D, C,: 

Following memorli) passed Utah House of Representatives to-day: 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled; 
“Your memortalists, the Mouse of Representatives of the State of 
Utah tn legislature assembled, most respectfully petition as follows 
that 
“Whereas the Government of the United States has for some time 
pat maintained a free United States Employment Service in Salt 
ake, State of Utah; and 

“ Wherdas such service bas been of inestimable value in aiding our re- 
turning soldiers, sailors, marines, and other unemployed persons to 
obtuln employment; and 

“ Whereas a continuance of such service will materially ald in furnish- 
ing employment for the unemployed within the borders of our State ; 
and 

“ Whereas it has come to the attention of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah now assembled that there is a probability that the Govern- 
ment of the United States may discontinue the office of the United 
States Employment Service in the State of Utah: Now, therefore, 
be it 

* Resolved, That your memorialists respectfully and earnestly petition 
the Congreas of the United States to continue to maintain the office of 
the United States Free ee ent Service for the State of Utah in be- 
half and in the interests of the men who have rendered service to their 
country and other persons seeking employment,” 

Transmitted by 


Congressman Miro If, 


HIAnDEN BENNION, 
Seoretary of State, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABBATH, 
or RepPresENTATIVES, 


or ILLINOIS, 
In rue House 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, to eliminate as much as pos- 
sible the many erroneous constructions placed upon the ques- 
tion of Zionism, by some deliberately and by a great many 
others because of their lack of knowledge of the subject, I take 
the privilege of printing the Aims of Zionism, as presented and 
promulgated at a meeting of the leading Zionists of America 
held in Washington yesterday, with the fervent hope that it 
will aequaint the American people with the high-minded, 
humane, and just aspirations of the Zionists, 


Tue AIMS OFr ZIONISM, 


DECLARATION PRESENTED AT A MEETING OF ZIONISTS IN WASHINGTON, D, C., 
MARCH 2, 1019, 


To our fellow citizens, te the President, to the national authorities, to 
the Congress tn seaston, and to the Christian churches at the Na- 
tional Capital——greetings: 

‘The Zionists of the District of Columbia, mindful, as all Americans 
are, of the blessings of free American institutions, hereby reavow their 
whole-hearted support of our Constitution, and reaffirm their unqualified 
loyalty to the ideals which America stands for, 

The reestablishment of a Jewish commonwealth, which the peace con- 
gress, in session at Versailles, has under consideration will not affect 
the loyalty of the Jews to the countries of which they are citizens, 

We gratefully recognize that under the benign influence of a latter- 
day civilivation the United States and its high-minded allies intend that 
justice be rendered the people of Isracl, after they have been deprived of 
thelr home land for over 1,800 years, 

Under Jewish national rule the foundations of our present civilization 
were laid and proclaimed, 

The Pilgrim Pathers, when the 
shores, carried in their hands the 
Jewish soil, 

Modern Christianity long ago recognized In their Savior a son of Juda, 
born of a Jewish mother, the lowly but supreme expounder of the mes- 
sage “ Peace on earth, good will to men,” a message subsequently em- 
bodied in that sublime motto “ With charity for all, with malice toward 
none,” which Abraham Lincoln engrayed on his matchless escutcheon, 

it is the aim of the Zionists to again add to principles of human con- 
duct by establishing in Palestine a government in which social justice 
shall reign, where every child shall be well born and where everyone 
shall be taught the tolerance of a broad humanitarianism, the blessings 
of edueation, and tie sacredness of peaceful toll, 

A Jewish university, which will soon rear its noble walls where the 
vrophets of old pleaded for human rights and justice, will gather under 
ts roof Jewish mon of sclence, establish modern laboratories for re- 


landed on the bleak New England 
acred Book conceived and written on 
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search, and keep in toueh with setentific progress as it develops in other 
lands, 

Public schools will abound, and with musical modern Hebrew, which 
will be the language of the land, English or French will be taught to 
every child, in order to open and keep open to the minds of the future 
Palestinians whatever shall be wrought by human brains elsewhere, as 
shall be chronicled In foreign literature. : 

Farming under modern scientific methods, alreudy flourishing in 
many scattered Jewish settlements, will again make of Palestine a lana 
“flowing with milk and honey.” 

Jewlsh artists will in due time enrich the world with native produc. 
tions, adding them to the storehouses of beauty and refinement so nec- 
essary and so dear to people of culture, 

Iinally will churches and the State exist peacefully, side by side, pre 
cleely as In the United States, in England, in France, and Italy, and 
we believe that those Jews who will reassemble on the shores of the 
Jordan and in the shadows of Lebanon, will show themselves worthy of 
99 hope and the confidence which the power of the allies may place in 
them. 

These are the alms of the Zionists, this thelr program, and for them 
they would bespeak the interest, the active sympathy, and the good 
will of mankind, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


WILLIAM H. 


OF UTAH, 
In Tue Senate or tur Unrrep States, 


TON. 


KING, 


Sunday, January 26, 1919. 


The Senate had under consideration the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow in the death 
of Sen. Roperr F. Brovssanp, late a Senator from the State of Loul- 

“ Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the decease! 
the Senate, in pursuance of an order heretofore made, assembles to 
enable hig associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and 
distinguished public service. 

* Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives, and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased,” 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, we pay tribute to-day to the 
memory of one who was respected and honored not only by the 
people of his State but by a large circle of friends and acquaint. 
ances beyond its borders. My words will come haltingly as | 
speak of one for whom I entertained not only a profound regard 
but a deep and genuine affection, 

I first met Senator Brovssarp when we were both Members 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress, He had won notable political vic- 
torles in his own State, and by the electorate of his congression:| 
district he was commissioned to serve in a broader fleld, where 
his ability and genius and high qualities speedily secured for 
him a wide acquaintance and a national prominence, Soon after 
meeting him we became warm friends, and during the four 
years that I served in the House of Representatives it was ny 
pleasure to be associated with him in a very intimate manner 
He continued in the House for a number of terms thereafter anid 
was then chosen by his State for service in this great legislative 
body. I met him frequently during the years of his service in 
the House and after he came to this Chamber, and during al! 
of the years of our acquaintanceship my respect and affection for 
him increased. While we differed in our views upon many sub- 
jects, nothing ever occurred to disturb the cordial and deep 
seated friendship existing between us. 

It ‘is somewhat difficult to describe the characteristics and 
qualities of this man, who had all of the charm and the chivalry 
which finds expression in the life and conduct of the true “ south- 
ern gentleman.” There was a courtliness and a frank desire to 
please and serve others that immediately attracted attention and 
won the admiration and respect of those with whom he came in 
contact. He always manifested the keenest interest in the wel- 
fare of the weak and the unfortunate. His heart went out in x 
spontaneous fashion in behalf of those, no matter how humble 
their situation, whom he believed to be wronged or the victims 
of any form of oppression or tyranny, Injustice in any form 
aroused bitter resentment and opposition in his heart, In com- 
bating what he regarded as a wrong or as an Injustice he was 
relentless and Indeed implacable. 

He so loved life in all of its forms and the sunshine and tho 
peace and the joy of friendships that controversies and battles 
were not voluntarily sought or entered upon, but when the occa- 
sion, as he believed, demanded that an issue be made, he met it 
with unflinching courage and fought to the end, asking and 
giving no quarter, 

Children always attracted him; he loved their smiles and their 
ways. Their very weakness and need of protection appealed to 
his nature. J have known him to stop ragged urchins upon the 
street, attracted by their tears and by their smiles. They real- 
ized that he was their friend, and they evinced undisguised 
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joy and pleasure in all that he said and in their association with 
him, whether brief or prolonged. 
Reference has been made by the distinguished Senator from 


Louisiana {[Mr. RANspre..] to the love that Senator Brovussarp | 


had for trees and flowers. Soon after my acquaintance with him 
I became aware of his passionate regard for the woods, the 
fields, and the flowers. He would often take me into the country 
surrounding this city, His happiness seemed to be complete 
when he was walking through the woods and pointing out the 
trees and their varieties and characteristics and directing atten- 
tion to the birds and to the flowers and to the rich treasures 
which nature spread out to our view. 

At times he seemed to be restless in the confinement which 
his congressional duties compelled, He was impatient to get 
into the country and to escape from the conventionalities com 
mon to urban life. He derived strength, spiritually and intel- 
lectually, from contact with nature and from association with 
wood and field and farm and river and mountain and the varied 
forms of life therein. Contact with earth, Antmus-like, gave 
him strength and also gave him deeper sympathy with all 
things that have life. It has often been remarked that men of 
the broadest vision, of the deepest sympathy for humanity, and 
who possess the fullest comprehension of the purposes and mis 
sion of life come from the flelds and the farms and live in close 
contact with nature. The thought has often been expressed that 
those who have glimpsed more truly the future of humanity and 
the destiny of this Nation came from the soll and found their 
chiefest joy in the flelds and woods and In association with 
nature's rich creations, I have sometimes thought that those 
who live near to nature have a schoolmaster that teaches sin- 
cerity and leads the faltering footsteps into the paths of truth, 
It awakens within those who find joy and happiness in the 
forests and streams and mountains and plains an Intense long- 
ing for knowledge as to the cause and purposes of life; and it 
develops a faith, perhaps often blind and indefinable, and pro- 
duces a conviction that life is an expression of vital and eternal 
forces, and that back of man is a power, Infinite and immeasur 
uble, which seeks man’s welfare and development and the tri- 
umph of the ethical and spiritual over the dark and sinister 
forces of materialism which grapple with humanity and seek to 
drag men into darkness and despair. 

It has sometimes been said that the conventional, the artl- 
felal, and unreal take deepest root in the cities, where the lines 
of separation between rank and class are more distinct. How- 
ever that may be, the great movements which our country has 
witnessed-—movements moral that made for greater politl 
cal freedom—have always found the most earnest and devoted 
ndvocates in the agricultural and rural sections of the land; 
and from the flelds and farms, from the villages and hamlets, 
whenever required, there have streamed mighty hosts of free 
Americans whose hearts responded to the call of country and 
duty, and whose spirits were attuned to catch the first cries for 
justice and for the defense of national honor. 

Mr. President, Senator Broussanrp, in his public career, man! 
Sested the characteristics which became strongly marked in his 
youth and were in part the product of his early life. Chivalrous 
and brave, kind and generous, always ready for service and 
sacrifice, devoted to what he conceived to be his duty regardless 
of the consequences—these and other characteristics equally 
strong and manifest accompanied him in the active and vigorous 
life which he led, 

We often hear it said that a man is brave and courageous; 
and courage is often spoken of as a common attribute of man, 
Speaking generally, probably this must be conceded. Neverthe- 
less, When responsibility is placed upon men, and when every 
act is watched by a thousand eyes and every word and deed 
subjected not only to examination but often to bitter and un- 
just criticism and misrepresentation, we find the test for true 
courage and bravery. Men often shrink from battling against 
the tide of public opinion. They surrender convictions in the 
face of violent opposition and bitter criticism, It is natural to 
desire the esteem and applause of associates, Certainly it brings 
satisfaction to have the praise of friends as well as those who are 
Within the wider circle in which we move. Senator Broussarp 
Was essentially a man who gave friendship and who desired 
friendship, He had the natural instincts of the buoyant per- 
sonality, I think the man who possesses the broad view of life 
desires friends and associates and the maintenance of the most 
Triendly and, indeed, affectionate relations with all who come 
Within the range of his activities. Such a desire is not an evi- 


or 


dence of weakness but a manifestation of the truly human, as | 


well as the divine, within us. The cynie and the misanthrope, 
the person dissatisfied with life and filled with envy and hatred, 
is not the natural or the normal man. He is something of an 
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excrescence upon the 
tifles progress 


| righteousness 


oclil organism, and too often retards and 
and is a sullen of the truth and 
Our departed friend loved the living, vital, pul 

ing things around him—not only the trees and flowers and the 
birds and the voices in the fleld and forest, but he loved humanity 
and saw in man an unfolding of the purpose of a wise and benetl- 
cent Creator. Life was not in hi a fallure but a triumph, 


























































foe iorces of 


View 


not a stariess midnight but the glorious effulwence of a noon- 
day sun. Man in his view was not made to mourn but to have 
joy and to achieve and to accomplish, If there are sorrows 


and pains in man’s pathway, there likewise joy and happi 
ness and compensations, The preponderating forces 
truth and justice, for joy and happines 

from the plain to the 


ure 
for 


ure 
for peace and progre 


leading humanity mountain top of sun 
light and glory. 

While he recognized that there was evil and darkness In the 
world, he believed that the forces of righteousne and truth 
would dominate and in the end reign supreme 

When confronted with a situation calling for action he did 


not temporize or compromise, He did not balance the question 
to determine where the advantage or the disadvantage id 
lie, so far as his personal welfare was affected, He sought to 
apply the standard of justice.to private as well as to public cor 
duct, belleving that there was an immutable moral law by which 
all human conduct would be Judged. Te sought to so live that 
his conscience might be keen to respond to the great moral | 
sues of life. Though, as stated, he was broad and tolerant, and, 
indeed, sympathetic toward the views of others, he became ada- 
mant when he thought that the right was assailed or an injustice > 
to the weak was being done. Hle was not dogmatic or bigoted 
with respect to ethical or political issues, although where a moral 
issue was presented he spoke with grent feeling and his nature 
was aroused until he became a powerful protagonist of the cause 
which he espoused, 

My last long visit or talk with him was on the occasion of the 
reception given to Marshal Joffre, who came as the representa- 
tive of France to this Government a few months after our coun 
try had entered the war, At the reception I recall the animated 
conversations that occurred between him and Marshal Joffre 

land M. Jusserand, the French ambassador. Senator Broussarp 
was a brilliant French scholar, and the distinguished representa 
tives of france were greatly delighted to meet hiny and converse 
in the tongue of thelr beloved land After the reception was 
ended, we left the building together and walked for all 
tance, and then stood for more than an hour talking upon many 
topics. It was a beautiful night, and he called attention to the 
Stars and to the beauty and glory of the night. He spoke of 
Joffre and of France and of the herole struggle which was being 
made by the French people to defend their nation as well as the 
cause of civilization, He loved the French people and had un 
bounded confidence in their genius and greatness, He said that 


wot 


son 


the French people could not be defented because of the sacred 
ness of the cause for which they were fighting and because tle 
had found their soul and possessed a heroism which w 
product of something superhuman. 

He was then not well and showed physical indisposition 
In some manner our talk took on a religious phase Hle mont 
fested no apprehension because of his illne and indicated 
that he had no terror at the thought of what we call death, and 


manifested a profound faith in the Immortality of the soul and 
in the life beyond the grave. Agnosticism was repugnant to him 
and the materialism of the hour found no abiding place in his 
heart. Life him was not an accident. He could not view 
man as the mere product of blind evolutionary forces. He was 
not a monist, but a believer in an omnipotent, everlasting Father 
who guides and directs and holds in His hand the destinies o 
man and nations, 





As I recall his words that night, as well as views expressed 
by him upon other oeccasoins, 1 have no doubt but what there 
was within his soul that trust and faith so simply and be 
fully expressed by Cardinal Newman: 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and [ am far from hor 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask | 
The distant ecen one tep enough 

Hiis was a faith that was perhaps not the pro ! 
sophical inquiry and scientific Investigatl Ife be 1 iit 
God and In His power and mercy without attempt nm « 
planation of the faith and hope within him, TI v int 
woods and In the flelds and in nature dl ! of life 
immortality, not death The expression ¢ rouche, ¢ ved upon 
the gates of the cemeteries of France In 1794, that death ts 
eternal sleep,” was abhorrent to him, and he regarded it as 
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denied and disproven by the manifold forces cognized by finite 
man. I believe that he was truthful with himself, and that 
is the form of “ veracity” which, as Huxley says, “is the heart 
of morality.” Progress, development, growth—that is the mis- 
sion and purpose of life and the destiny of man. His faith In 
the immortality of the soul was such as that, with Paul, he could 
exclaim, “Oh, grave where is thy victory! Oh, death where is 
thy sting!” 

Hie had no sympathy with the materialism of the age and 
the efforts of men to destroy the verities of Christianity by 
the poisonous philosophy so prevalent in the land. As science 
reveals the conservation of energy, so he believed in the con- 
servation and the indestructibility of life. Mrs. 
words, which portray the attitude of many toward life and its 
great problems, accorded with the views of our friend who has 
passed to the life beyond. She says— 

For everywhere 
We're too materialistic—eating clay 
(Like men of the West) instead of Adam's corn 
And Noah's wine; clay by handfuls, clay by lumps, 
Until we're filled up to the throat with clay, 
And grow the grimy color of the ground 
On which we are feeding. Ay, materialist 
The age’s name is. God Himself with some 


Is apprevented as the bare result 
Of what His hand materially has made. 


One of the greatest scientists and physicists of the age, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, after years of devotion to the profoundest questions 
which relate to humavity, affirms the persistence of life beyond 
the grave and the perpetuity of the living, vital, and intelligent 
ego within man. As I recall, he regards as demonstrable to the 
finite mind the proposition that life is eternal, and that man’s 
individuality persists and continues untouched by the passing of 
the ages and indestructible by the forces controlling and uphold- 
ing the universe. But, whether it may be demonstrated as a 
scientific proposition, it may be established that there is an intel- 
ligent and omniscient Power creating and guiding all. The his- 
tory of humanity discloses that the human heart longs for com- 
munion with some power higher than that of man's, and seeks 
for guidance through the shadows of life from a source beyond 
this terrestrial sphere. And in all the ages from beyond the 
skies has come that light and spirit and faith that has illumined 
man's pathway, uplifted his soul, glorified his life, and opened 
his ears to the Voice that spake the truths for guidance and 
salvation, 

Mr. President, this I feel was the faith of Ropert F. Brovssarp. 
Death did not bring annihilation. Buddhism, with its Nirvana, 
which seeks through the door of life death and extinction, was a 
creed to him repellent. What a contrast there is between it and 
the Christian faith which teaches that through the shadow of the 
grave there comes life, everlasting, eternal life! 

And so, Mr. President, our friend is not dead; he lives and in 
a wider sphere seeks growth and development and service and 
achievement. His life was rich in service, and his labors en- 
riched his State and the Nation and added to the great reservoir 
of humanity's achievements. A strong, brave, chivalrous man 
has gone from our midst. His memory we will cherish in our 
hearts; his labors will live after him. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


DENVER 8S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


In rue House or Represen'ratIives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, Sequoyah, the great Cherokee 
Indian philosopher, was born as nearly as is known in the year 
1770. He died near San Fernandino, northern New Mexico, in 
1842. Sequoyah was a man of genius and exercised his gifts in 
numerous ways. He was a silversmith, blacksmith, and artist. 
His crowning achievement was the invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet. 

This alphabet wag the first thing of its kind among his people. 
It was a great success, and by it the Indians learned to write 
and read with but little trouble, It was employed by the mis- 
sionaries and afterwards, in part, used in pr'nting a newspaper 
called the Phoenix, the first newspaper ever printed in the 
American and Cherokee languages. 

This alphabet brought hope to a dark and benighted land. 
When the names of the great Indian warriors are no longer re- 
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‘grove of Sequoia trees that can be found in the world. 
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membered, and the strange, sweet stories of “ Pisa,” “The En.- 
chanted Mountain,” and “The Daughters of the Sun,” together 
with other romances and Indian traditions are no longer told, 
the name of their old teacher, Sequoyah, will still stand forth 
as the conspicuous figure in Indian history. 

Many men of birth, ambition, and opportunity have arisen in 
the past and performed valuable services for humanity, but 
Sequoyah was an Indian, born in a tent before the Revolutionary 
War, his mother a full-blood Cherokee. He was born in a land 
without a church, a schoolhouse, or civilization, yet he caused 
a light in the forest which enabled his people to catch glimpses 
of a different landscape and the outlines of a far-away horizon. 
Sequoyah’s birth brought to his people the sunrise of their first 
day of civilization. 

I am pleased to state that his worth was recognized during 
his lifetime by the Indians, Civilization, you know, has been in 
the habit of executing its chief benefactors. He was sent to 
Washington as a representative of the Cherokee West in 1828, 
and before this, in 1828, for the invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet he had been given by the Cherokee General Council a 
silver medal. His services were also recognized by Congress 
and an appropriation was made upon his representation. 
Money was furnished by the Government of the United States 
for the establishment of a printing plant, where the first news- 
paper ever printed in any Indian language was printed in 
Georgia, February 21, 1828. 

In 1911 the State Legislature of Oklahoma authorized the 
placing of a statue of Sequoyah in Statuary Hall, here in the 
Oapitol of the United States, he being chosen as one of the dis- 
tinguished citizens of Oklahoma. This statue stands here to- 
day as the monument of love and affection of the two and onc- 
half million people of the State of Oklahoma. One of the coun- 
ties of Oklahoma is also named for him, and the place in the 
county where he once lived is regarded almost as holy ground. 
Societies and leagues for the benefit of the Indians throughout 
the country, in some instances, bear his name. 

Science has also honored the old Indian teacher by naming 
the great redwoods of California for him, calling them Sequoia. 
But more pleasing than all this is the fact that the Government 
of the United States has also honored his name. 

Over in my district in California, on the western slope of 
the Sierras, at an elevation of 6,500 feet, stands the greatest 
In this 
grove upwards of 12,000 of these ancient wonders toss their 
defiant branches to the sky. In 1890 the Government of the 
United States dedicated the 250 square miles on which these 
trees are found to a national park and, in honor of the old 
Cherokee philosopher and child of the forest, it was given the 
appropriate name of the Sequoia National Park. 

If old Sequoyah could come back, riding his favorite horse, 
from beyond the Milky Way, down the wide road of the Indian 
dead, and halt on a wooded ridgewey opposite this great park 
empire—wild, rugged, picturesque as it is, and containing about 
one-half of all the Sequoia gigantea trees of the world—his old 
Indian heart would throb with joy and his bosom swell with 
pride as he beheld the matchless landscape that bears his name. 
The grandeur of the old red hills of Georgia, the land of his 
childhood, and the charming landscapes of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico would be far outclassed by a view of this great park. 
He would find it far more wonderful than his own early de- 
scription of the enchanted island of “ Okefinokee.” 

The word “ Sequoyah” in Cherokee means “he guessed it.” 
There is no other place on earth where one is filled with so 
much wonder as when strolling among these great trees. There 
is no way of solving their mystery except through a guess. 
They are found nowhere on earth except in this park, and 
within 200 miles of its boundary. They are acknowledged to 
be the oldest living things on earth. They are regarded by, 
scientists as the scanty and sole survivors, with but slight 
variation, of an ancient order of forest trees which flourished 
extensively during the Cretaceous and Tertiary periods of the 
earth's life, contemporaneous with such huge animals as the 
dinotherium, megatherium, mammoth, and monster reptiles long 
since extinct. The average height of the Sequola gigantea is 
about 275 feet, but some have been found to be as high as 325 
feet. Their average diameter is about 20 feet, though in nearly, 
every grove some are found with more than 30 feet diameter. 
Six-horse stagecoaches, with 15 or 20 passengers, have often 
been driven for a hundred feet or more upon the prostrate 
bodies of these fallen giants. In several trees ancient fires 
have burned a passageway through the great trunk, and wagon 
roads are constructed so tourists can drive through the very, 
heart of the standing tree. 

The largest tree in the Sequoia Park is the General Sherman, 
It has a base circumference of 102 feet at the ground. An 
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authority has said that this tree would furnish two-rail fencing 
from 20 to 80 miles, or produce lumber enough to make one 
telegraph pole 40 miles in length, or supply a line of poles from 
Kansas City to Chicago. 

Mr, Speaker, I believe these big trees are the most wonderful 
objects on earth. On viewing them one is filled with reverence 
and wonder, There they stand without kith or kin, survivors 
of another age from which all but they are gone. If they could 
speak what strange stories they would tell, They would give 
a history not written on tablets nor in books, but on circles, 
strata, petrification, and banks of ancient shells. They would 
vive the mystery of the Golden Gate, But they can not speak 
Oh, yes, they can; they speak in silvery tones to all who pass 
their way. In days gone by they have whispered and talked 
tome. When as a shoeless child 1 tried to climb their rough and 
rugged trunks, they spoke to me, And in after years when I 
camped alone amid their groves and heard the forest wifds 
and saw the shadows change as the great moon drifted over 
head, they spoke to me. 


me to visit my ancient friends, I found them standing as they 
had stood through the ages, and there in solitude, clad in over 
coats of snow, these sullen, sulky giants spoke to me, They 
tnught me to love my fellow man. They taught me to be broad, 
generous, and true, too big to do a willful wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, as the alphabet invented by the namesuke of the 
great trees of California brought new hope and new destiny 
to the Cherokee, so all who visit the great Sequoia of 
California learn lessons and receive impressions that remain 
with them through life. 

Gentlemen, there has been a bill prepared by 


trees 


the Park Sery 


ice, that is now pending in this House, asking that the name of | 


the Sequoia National Park be changed to the Roosevelt National 
l’ark, and that there be added to the 250 square miles that now 
constitute the park 1,850 square miles of territory. How any 

one could possibly find it in his heart to want to rob old Se 
quoyah, the greatest North American Indian of all times, of the 
honor of having one of our national parks bear his name ts past 
my comprehension. I am sure that the great Roosevelt would 
not have sanctioned it for a moment. Strange enough, the move 
comes from the Department of the Interior, which is the legal 
custodian of the Indians’ property and rights. I have no fear 
that Congress will ever pass this bill. If it did, it would be an 
insult to every Indian and the friend of every Indian in this 
country. Col, Roosevelt during his lifetime never set his foot 
in the Sequoia National Park, and I am sure his memory can be 
properly honored if his name is connected with the Panama 
Canal or some other work that he aided by his great influence. 


Is it possible after having driven the Indians from their 
ancient haup?s and hunting grounds that we are not generous 


enough te permit a small portion of their ancient domain to 
bear the name of their chief benefactor? Having about exter 
minated the Indian, do we now propose to blot out his name for 
ever? No; the American people will never permit the name of 
Sequoyah, the old Indian philosopher, to be blotted from the 
memory of man. 

Mr, Speaker, the bill under consideration was passed }y 
Senate, That body changed the name of the Sequoia National 
ark to the Roosevelt National Park and added to the 250 
square miles that now constitute the park 1,350 additional 
square miles, making in all under the Senate bill a vast 
main of 1,600 square miles. 

The Public Lands Committee of the House amended the Sen 
nte bill by eutting out the added territory of 1,850 square miles, 
but left the name changed as it was when it came from the 
Senate, 

The object of the Park Service in pressing this amended bill 
to passage is for the purpose of getting it into conference, where 
it is hoped by the service that the 1,350 square miles of terri 
tory eliminated by the Public Lands Committee of the House, 
or at least a large portion of it, will be restored in the bill. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the fact that we 
now have more land embraced in our national parks than can 
be improved by the use of the money which is received through 
appropriations from year to year. 


ado 


the Appropriations Committee. 

As a matter of fact we have already too many, or at least 
enough, national parks. We have 18 that I can recall and 21 
national monuments under the jurisdiction of the park service, 
n domain of more than 10,000 square miles, an acreage greater 
than the combined territory constituting the States of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. If Uncle Sam keeps on, his playgrounds 


will be larger than the rest of his farm, 
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And in wintertime far back in Sierras | 
heights, when the snow was deep and fond memories constrained | 


the | 


Every year-the estimates | 
submitted by the Park Service are tremendously cut down by | 






When we have not enough money with which to improve « 
isting parks what is the use « reatin or 

At this time when the A ‘rican people are groaning bk hy 
their burden of taxation, why spend our time in ecreati ew 
parks which call for tl nual expenditu of lara ims of 
money to maintain them? 

Mr. Speaker, one branch of the De; nent of the Interior 
is now asking for a tremendo appropriation the purpose 
of starting new irrigation projects so that the returning sol r 
will have room on which to build himself a home, a most 
mendable enterprise, while another brane! the same de} 
ment, the National Park Service, is asking to extend its domain 
over 1,850 square miles of mother earth and thus prevent the 
possibility of thousands of summer homes from being estab 
lished, ‘There is no better place on earth for summer home 
than on this land which they seek to condemn 

| On this 1,850 square miles it has been estimated by the De 
purtinent of Agriculture that 2,000,000,000 feet of timber : 
now growing. Under the present administration of this land 
by the Forestry Department this timber is rapidly being con 
verted into lumber and thus being made to contribute to the 
comforts and necessities of life. If this proposed park ext: 

sion is made, this timber will be dedicated to perpetual waste 
and decay. They do not sell timber in our National Park 

On this vast section of land under consideration, which 
nmounts to 864,000 acres, 7,000 head of cattle graze and fatten 


} during the summer months, and 30,000 head of sheep find the 


their summer range, The Park Service does not permit cattle 
; to graze in our western parks except during war times anid 
times of great distress, Sheep are never permitted in our 
pairks, Durings the six years that I have been a Member of 
Congress I have almost worn out a typewriting machine asking 
that starving cattle, pinched by cold and stunned by drought, 
| be permitted to pick up the feed that was wasting in the ad- 
jacent park, My supplications were generally without avail 
If the Park Service has its way in reference to this exten- 
sion, the ment consumers of this country at this time of food 
nnd meat seareity will be deprived of the annual increase of 
7,000 head of cattle and 30,000 head of sheep 
You ask why this stock can not go to some other range? My 
nnswer is, There is no other range All the ranges outside of 
the national parks are occupied by other stockmen If 1 
|} undertake to move their herds toward the north they will find 
themselves intruders on the General Grant National Park | 
they go north of that park they will find their stock taken into 
custody by the keeper of the 1125 square miles which 
stitute the Yosemite National Park. If they go still far 
north in California they will find the wives in the La ’ 
Voleanic National Park, and if in despair they finally con 
to seck a place of refuge from the national parks of Calif i 
and go into southern Oregon they will find their stock are fe 
ing within the boundari of the 250 square miles constitut 
the Crater Lake National Par! In this day of meat conse 
| tion the cattle and sheep industry in the United States is b 
in a2 measure, strangled by the creation of national park 
As a matter of fact, we do not need any more natior ps 
or any more park extenstiot We have more parks no han 
1 in 10,000 of the people of this eountry have ever yet 
The park authorith her Washington have, ih ny opin 
ion, more parks under their control than even they have 
ever thoroughly explored. IL am somewhat of a mountaineer 
| myself, and I state as my best judgment that there are at least 
1,500 square miles tn the Yellowstone, 500 square miles in the 


Yosemite, 500 In the Glacier, 200 in the Rocky Mountain, and at 


| least 150 square miles In the Sequola National Park as it now 
| exists that the present park director has never set his foot 
upon. I predict if this bill goes through the House and gets 
| into conference and this 1,350 square miles of territory which 
has been eliminated by the Publtle Lands Committee of 
House is rewritten in the bill, and that it finally In that form 
| becomes a law, that there will be at least 500 square miles of 
| this added territory that Mr. Mather will never during bh! 
| time be close enough to see except through a spygla I ) 
not say this because I would have you believe that tl Dir 
of the National Park Service is not capable and tive, f¢ 
is, but I say it to impress upon you the fact that 
} more national playgrounds than we have time ( 
explore. 
Even the Yellowstone National Park, next to the oldest one 
of our parks, with its 3,300 square miles of territory, has onl 
! been visited by a small per cent of our peopl lave you ever 
| explored it—this great wonderland, containing more geysers 
| than there are outside of it in all the world, with its boiling 
‘ springs, mud geysers, and petrified forests, with its lakes, casa 
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yons, and wonderful waterfalls? It has almost an unexplored 
wilderness where roam deer, elk, mountain sheep, bear, panther, 
und all the other animals that live in the great forest; besides 
this there are countless birds of rare plumage and sweet song 
that enchant and charm the woods. 

And then there is Glacier Park in Montana, near by, with its 
1,534 square miles of territory, most of which the tourist has 
not yet set his foot upon. It is a rugged mountainous region 
of Alpine beauty unsurpassed. It has 250 lakes, blue and deep, 
that are fed by glaciers. Besides this, 60 small glaciers add to 
the interest of this wonderful land. Peaks, canyons thou- 
sands of feet in depth, and mountain ranges add to the wonder 
of the landscape. Why not build trails and more roads and 
really open up this wonderland? The people have not seen it. 

And the Rocky Mountain Park, in the heart of the Rockies, 
out yonder on the border of the West. It is close at hand. It 
has 400 square miles within its boundaries and mountain ranges 
cud peaks from 11,000 to 14,200 feet in height. 

And the Yosemite National Park, which contains 1,125 square 
miles of seenic wonder, its boundary but 40 short miles from 
the boundary of the extension proposed. In this park there is 
room for the recreation and amusement of the tourists of the 
world. 

I might go on and mention the other national parks, but they 
are too numerous to mention. There are two national parks in 
my district, and all this vast domain proposed to be added is 
also located there. My district is also bounded on the north by 
the Yosemite. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say I am opposed to both 
the change of the name of the park and also to the extension. 
To change tts name is neither necessary nor fair; not necessary 
because there are many other ways of honoring the name of the 
deceased ex-President, and it is not fair to either one of the men 
who have passed away that the name should be changed. 

Probably this country has never produced two more brave 
men than Theodore Roosevelt and old Sequoyah. They were 
firm, steadfast, unyielding, and brave. They were iron men of 
America. Wither of them would fight for what he thought was 
right and what was his own. But both were too proud and 
honorable to even accept that which belonged to another. If 
Roosevelt were alive his voice would roar across the continent 
denouncing the thought that he would usurp the glory belonging 
to the old Indian, ‘Were he alive the proposers of this change, in 
my opinion, would hardly be safe. 

Sequoyah won his honors in a death grapple with conditions 
that were all against him. Naked and half starved, with bow 
and arrow he fought his way up and out of the wilderness. 
Oold, starvation, and privation were his only companions during 
the first 50 years of his life. To take away the honors achieved 
in such a struggle would be worse than to have stolen the wolf- 
skin, his only bed in childhood, or the roots and meal from the 
bottom of the bin in the wigwam of his mother. 

No friend of Theodore Roosevelt should press this bill, and 
all lovers of a square deal should assist in defeating it. 

The extension proposed is as unnecessary as the change in 
name is inhuman. It will cause too many heartaches and bring 
no happiness in return, except to those who are eager to enlarge 
their power. The home builders of the country will suffer be- 
cause it will prevent in time 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber from 
being placed upon the market. The cattle and sheep men who 
rely on this pasture will have to Sell their flocks and herds and 
homes and go down out of the mountains, I love these sturdy 
mountaineers, and IT hate to see them go. I know their trials, 
hopes, and fears, and for this reason I am opposed to the bill. 

If this 1,350 miles of proposed extension is really added to 
the park it will act as a bar, and will keep people out of the 
section instead of encouraging them to enter it. The territory 
involved is now under the liberal administration of the Forestry 
Department, and there is every inducement for campers and 
tourists to enter it. There is free grazing, free hunting, free 
fishing, free camping, and no restrictions except to keep down 
forest fires. If it goes under the national park administration, 
it will be bombarded with petty rules, The trees will be heavily 
laden with signs telling people when to camp and where, and 
when to move and how. There is a different atmosphere in the 
parks from that in the forest reserves. In the forest reserves 
one feels at home, but in the national parks he feels like an 
intruder; like he was under deep and lasting obligations to 
the superintendent of the park for his visit. 

Let me call your attention also to the fact that the ter- 
ritory under consideration is a great hunting ground. People 
from all parts of the country go to that region to hunt deer and 
bear, that are numerous in those mountains. All this will be 
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done away, for guns are not permitted to be fired in our na- 
tional parks. A person would be as much out of place in that 
section without a gun as one of the House reporters would 
be here without pen or pencil. People want firearms when they 
go camping, and a camp without firearms is like a knife with- 
out a blade. Campers will not go where they can not take guns. 

The fact that hunting would not be permitted if this proposed 
extension were made would keep more people out of the ter- 
ritory than all the advertising of the park service would bring 
into it. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust this bill will not become law. 


Soldiers’ Land Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or Rerresenratives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, everyone is proud of the 
record our gallant soldiers made in the war with Germany. 
We were forced into the war, but we knew in advance that the 
brave sons of America would uphold the historic traditions of 
our beloved country. They fought for the ideals of our country, 
in defense of our flag, for humanity, and for the liberty of 
the world. 

Had we not entered the war Germany would perhaps have 
conquered Europe, triumphed over Great Britain, and in the 
end endangered the independence of our country. 

Celebrations will be held throughout every county in the 
United States and in the large cities and towns commemorating 
the signing of the armistice, They will also be held upon the 
anniversary dates of the principal battles in which our brave 
boys were engaged. We can not honor them too highty, and it 
is not only a pleasure but a privilege to join with our other 
fellow citizens in these celebrations. However, this is not 
enough. We should do something more for the men who left 
their homes and loved ones and entered the Army and Navy, 
willing to make every sacrifice to defend the honor and glory 
of their country. The Congress did much in advance for those 
who went forth to defend us. Additional compensation was 
provided and provision was made for allotments, both from 
the soldiers’ compensation and from the Federal Treasury, to 
be paid their loved ones dependent upon them. We provided 
compensation in lieu of a pension for those who suffered <dis- 
ability in the service, graduated in amount according to dis- 
ability. We made it possible for the soldier and the sailor to 
take out insurance on a peace basis to the amount of $10,000 
each. We provided for vocational training for the returned 
disabled soldier who is unable to follow his old trade. We 
made liberal appropriations for food, clothing, and equipment. 
We appropriated every dollar requested by the War and Navy 
Departments for military equipment and supplies of all kinds. 
We all rejoice that the war is over, and in these days of recon- 
struction many plans are proposed for aiding these discharged 
men. It is my earnest hope to be of some practical, substan- 
tial assistance to them. With that end in view, I have pre- 
pared and introduced a short amendment to the farm-loan act 
(H. R. 16218), which, in my Judgment, is practical and will be 
of much help to them, I invite the earnest consideration of 
Congress to it. 

The bill proposed by me amends two sections of the Federal 
farm-loan act approved July 17, 1916. 

Paragraph 5, section 12, of this act only permits loans to be 
made to the amount of 50 per cent of the value of the land and 
20 per cent of the value of the permanent, insured improve- 
ments. These loans are made through local associations. The 
bill introduced by me provides that loans may be made to hon- 
orably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines to the amount 
of 100 per cent of the appraised value of the land and the per- 
manent, insured improvements thereon ; but it divides the amount 
borrowed into a first and a second loan. The first loan is for 
50 per cent of the appraised value of the land and 20 per cent 
of the appraised value of the permanent, insured improvements 
and is made in all respects the same as to any other borrower. 
The second loan that I propose would be up to and not in excess 
of 100 per cent in the aggregate of the appraised value of the 
land and the permanent, insured improvements. This second 
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loan is secured by a second mortgage on the land and improve- 
ments and is also secured by an assignment of the insurance of 
the borrower, taken from the Government under the war-risk 
insurance act and acts amendatory thereof, 

Now, as to the first loans, the notes and mortgages are used 
by the farm loan banks for the security of the bonds issued, the 
same as notes and mortgages of other borrowers, but the Gov- 
ernment issues its own bonds to supply the money for the second 
loans secured by the second mortgages and insurance. These 
bonds shall be denominated “ soldiers’ bonds,” By this plan the 
Government is insured against loss and the honorably dis- 
charged soldier, sailor, or marine wishing to own a farm gets 
cheap money. He is permitted to borrow it from 5 to 40 
years, payable upon the amortization plan, just as other bor- 
rowers under the Federal farm loan act. 

In addition, this bill proposes to amend section 15 and permit 
farm land banks, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, to appoint agents all over the country, through whom 
applications for loans would be transmitted to the farm land 
banks. This would not necessitate the discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines joining local farm loan associations. The 
plan does not amend the Federal farm loan act in any other 
particular, but leaves it in full force and effect. I want to 
briefly call attention to the advantages contained in this bill. 

In the first place, it will enable honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines to borrow money for a long time at a low 
rate of interest, payable in installments, sufficient in amount 
to purchase and improve a home, It would permit them to 
borrow not only 50 per cent of the value of the land and 20 per 
cent of the value of the improvements, as provided in the farm 
loan act, but it would permit them to borrow the full value, 
It would permit them to look up their own farms, initiate their 
own transactions, and buy in any locality in any county or State 
in whieh they reside or desire to live. 

In the second place, it would not require any additional 
ndministrative force to carry the act into effect, but the same 
would be administered by the farm-loan banks and their em- 
ployees, This would avoid any délays in the act going into 
practical operation and would insure immediate results. There- 
fore there would be no additional overhead expense. The first 
loans will be treated exactly as any other loans, The money 
to make them will be obtained by the sale of farm-land bonds, 

Che bill proposed by me provides that the Government shall 
sell its own bonds to the amount of the second loans and the 
money derived from the sale of these bonds is to be loaned 
through the farm-land banks to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. These Government bonds, denominated 
* soldiers’ bonds,” are to be nontaxable, Just as far as farm-land 
bank bonds are nontaxable. They are to be sold at not to pay 
au higher interest rate than 44 per cent and not below par, The 
second loan is to be made at the same rate as the first loan and 
upon the same terms and conditions, This means, of course, 
that these loans are to be made from 5 to 40 years, payable 
upon the installment plan, the same as the first loan, but the 
notes and mortgages for the second loans are not to be used as 
security for the farm-Ioan bonds Issued, but the proceeds are 
to be used in the payment of Government bonds. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the bill proposed by me will 
not depreciate the farm-loan bonds, but that the money is 
loaned direct from the Government on the second-loan notes and 
mortgages and the soldier’s insurance, through the farm-land 
banks. This will not necessitate another examination of the 
title or an additional appraisement of the land. In fact, no 
additional work will be required, because the loan will be made 
at the same time at which the first loan is made. 

The Government will be adequately secured, because, In addl- 
tion to the second mortgage given to secure the second loan, 
the soldier, sailor, or marine is required to. assign the insur- 
ance that he has In force, taken out from the Government 
through the war-risk Insurance act and acts amendatory thereof, 
In other words, as additional security, the Government has 
assigned to it its own insurance. 

As the notes secured by the second loans are paid, the pro- 
ceeds, beth prineipal and interest, are to be applied to the 
payment and the retirement of the bonds issued and sold by the 
Government to secure money with which to make these loans, 
It will be seen that the Government is secured in every respect 
ugainst loss, These amendments will provide substantial assist- 
ance to the men who made large sacrifices and were willing 
to endure everything in defense of our flag and country. 

The returning soldier, appreciative of the merited recognition 
of a grateful Republic, will take possession of the land pur- 
chased for a home, repair, add to, and erect new improvements 
thereon, as well as clear up and reduce it to a state of cultiva- 
tion. Al this will add greatly to the value of the land. Good 
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agricultural land in my State in the last five years has increased 
from 50 to 75 per cent in value. Much of it has doubled tn 
value. This is doubtless true of farm land throughout the whole 
Nation, Every industrious home owner beautifies his home and 
enhances the value of his land. As the land inerenses in value 
and as the loan is reduced by amortized payments, the second 
mortgage held to pay the Government bonds will become better 
security. 

In addition, the amendment to section 15 provides that a 
local agent may be appointed through whom these applications 
may be made for loans, so that the discharged 
diers, sailors, and marines will not have to become members of 
local farm loan associations. This would Immediate 
consideration of the applications and expedite action upon them 
in every way. 

When the original farm loan act was under consideration 
by the Banking and Currency Committee I was a member of 


honorably 


sol- 


msure 


that committee. In the committee and on the floor of the 
House I criticized the provision requiring that prospective 
borrowers become members of local farm loan association: 


before being able to secure loans. I tried to have the same 
amended when the bill was under consideration in the House 
I called attention to the fact then that the organization of 
local farm loan associations would cause vexatious delays and 
would have the effect of defeating the purposes of the act. A 
man can not wait 90 days or longer for the formation of a 
local association through which to apply for a loan, after he 
purchases a farm. He must know with reasonable certainty 
immediately, or not later than a week or 10 days. If this 
amendment is adopted, local associations will not be necessary, 
but agents would be appointed throughout the country, and 
applications may be made and forwarded through them to the 
farm land banks. ‘These agents in a short time will become so 
proficient that they will see that all the papers necessary to 
accompany an application are made in due and proper form, and 
that the abstract accompanying the same is completed, thus 
avoiding many interminable delays. There is no reason why an 
application should not receive favorable action within 10 days 
at most. This amendment should apply to all borrowers, in- 
cluding soldiers, sailors, and marines, 

Every other plan that I have heard suggested involves the 
creation of new bureaus, with a vast army of employees, in- 
volving too much overhead expense, 

The plan presented in this bill does not. involve any additional 
expense, but uses the machinery of the farm land banks to 
come to the aid of the defenders of our country. Instead of 
spending money upon employees, I want to give the benefits to 
the man who made sacrifices that liberty should not perish 
throughout the world. 

I can not too strongly emphasize the fact that this plan pro- 
vides money for soldiers, sailors, and marines to purchase land 
in the locality of their choice and allows them to exercise some 
judgment in the selection of it. It does not necessitate their 
leaving the community where their friends and loved ones 
reside in order to secure a home, 

I want also to emphasize the fact that this plan provides 
cheap money to them. The money can be borrowed from 5 to 40 
years upon the amortization plan, providing for the payment of 
1 per cent additional annually or one-half per cent semlannu- 
ally as a payment upon the principal on long-time loans. The 
returning soldiers of our country are only asking a fair chance, 
and this plan gives it to them. It enables everyone who desires 
a tract of farm land to purchase it for a home, 

In the long run the Government will not be out anything. 
The bonds issued by the Government will be repaid out of the 
collections, principal and interest, of the second mortgages, and, 
as additional security for these second loans, the insurance 
which the soldiers, sailors, and marines have taken out from the 
Government is assigned, Certainly the Government’s own in- 
surance is good security. This insurance must be kept alive 
and‘in full force and effect, and this of itself will be helpful in 
inducing them to keep the insurance In force. In the event of 
a man’s death his wife or other dependents can pay off the loan 
upon the farm with the insurance and have a home. 

In addition to the general legislation enacted for the benefit 
of men in the service during this war, we have given them a 
small additional sum to tide them over their period of unemploy- 
ment. ‘This bill will prove of substantial and lasting benefit to 
them. It affords the men opportunity to get cheap money, is an 
inducement to purchase homes, gives them employment, en- 
courages thrift and economy, and will prove of permanent bene- 
fit to them. It will ald in the development of our country and 
show that this Republic is not ungrateful to the men who were 
willing to sacrifice all in order that liberty might live, 
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I voted for the declaration of war against Germany. There 
was no other course to pursue. I voted for all the legislation 
recommended as necessary and the appropriations asked, in order 
that we might triumph over German military force. From the 
date of the passage of the resolution in April, 1917, until the 
armistice was signed and proclaimed on November 11, 1918, I 
felt keenly the responsibility laid upon the representatives of 
the people of this country. I now feel as keenly the necessity 
for proper and just recognition of the services of the men who 
were ready and willing to carry the Stars and Stripes to victory. 
Their services were invaluable. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the fifth paragraph of section 12 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide capital for agricultural development, to 
create standard forms of investment based upon farm mortgage, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for 
United States bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes,” approved July 17, 
1916, shall be amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Wifth. No such loan shall exeeed 50 per cent of the value of the land 
mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent, insured im- 
provements thereon, said value to be ascertained by appraisal, as pro- 
vided in section 10 of this act : Provided, That loans may be made as bere- 
inafter provided, to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who served in the war with Germany, to an amount equaling 100 per cent 
of the value of the land and permanent, insured improvements thereon : 
Provided further, That the loans shall be divided so that a first mortgage 
shall be taken upon the land and the improvements in each case to 
secure the note for a first lean in an amount not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the 
permanent, insured improvements thereon, which notes for said amounts 
may be used by the farm-loan banks as security for the farm-loan bonds, 
the same as notes made by other berrowers, and a second mortgage shall 
be taken upon the land and the permanent, insured improvements 
thereon to secure a second loan evidenced wy a note for the remainder 
of the loan in each case, in an amount in the aggregate not to excced 
100 per ceat of the value of the land and the permanent, insured im- 
provements thereon, which said second mortgages shall be held by the 
farm-land bank of the district in which the land and improvements so 
mortgaged are located, and collections shall be made on them, both as to 
principal and interest, the same as notes secured by first morkenaes ; 
and the United States shall issue its bonds, which shall be denom nated 
‘soldiers’ bouds,’ to such an amount as may be necessary to make the 
proceeds equal the amount of the second mortgages, which said bonds 
shall be nentaxable and bear interest at a rate not to exceed 4) per cent 
and be sold for not less than par value, and the money shall be loaned 
to said honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines at the same 
rate as paid upon the notes secured by the first mortgages, and the pro- 
ceeds derived from the permens of the notes secured by the second 
mortgages shall, when collected, be used for the payment and retirement 
of the Government bonds herein authorized to be issued: Provided, how- 
ever, That said second loan shall be made only to those honorably dis- 
charged seldiers, sailors, and marines who carry life insurance under the 
war-risk insurance act approved October 6, 1917, and acts amendatory 
thereof, in full force aud effect, which shall be assigned and held as 
additional security for said second loan. 

“In making said appraisal the value of the land for agricultural pur- 
poses shall be the basis of appraisal and the earning power of said land 
shall be a principal factor. 

“A reappraisal may be permitted at any time in the discretion of the 
Federal land bank, and such additional loan may be granted as such 
reappraisal will warrant under the provisions of this paragraph. When- 
ever the amount of the loan applied for ex the amount that may 
be loaned under the appraisal as herein limited, such loan may 
granted to the amount permitted under the terms of this paragraph 
without requiring a new application or appraisal.” 

Sec, 2. at section 15 of said act shall be amended by adding at the 
end of said section the following pamgrend : 

“Bach farm-land Pank in its respective district is authorized to make 
loans to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines on farm 
lands through agents appointed by it and approved by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, which agents may be other than duly incorporated banks, 
trust companies, mortgage companies, or savings institutions chartered 
by the State in which they have their principal office.” 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In roe House or RepresenTaTIves, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the river and harbor bill re. 
cently passed by both House and Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent and which is now a law carries a provision of much interest 
and great importance to the whole State of Kentucky, and espe- 
cially that portion of Kentucky which lies in the congressional 
district I have the honor to represent. I refer to that provision 
which indorses the expenditure of four and one-half million 
dollars for the complete canalization of the upper Cumberland 
River from Burnside, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn., and which makes 
immediately available for that; purpose the sum of $340,000, a 
part of which sum will be used in purchasing all the lock and 
dam sites in Kentucky and Tennessee, 


When these sites are selected and locks and dams built thereon 
it will complete the canalization of the entire upper Cumberland 
from Nashville to Burnside. There are now seven locks and 
dams in the Cumberland River, in the State of Tennessee, above 
Nashville, and a site already selected for the eighth lock and 
dam. On the Kentucky side we have but one lock and dam, 
namely, Lock and Dam 21, 30 miles below Burnside, Ky. The 
sites for all the new locks and dams on the Kentucky side will 
have to be selected and paid for. 

Away back in 1882 Congress made provision for a survey of 
the upper Cumberland River to determine the feasibility and 
cost of improving it from Nashville, Tenn., to Burnside, Ky. 
The report of this survey also included the improvement of the 
Cumberland River to Smith Shoals above Burnside, Ky. The 
entire project, as later revised, provided for the construction of 
28 locks and dams, also a minimum depth of 6 feet in the river 
for the entire distance from Nashville, Tenn., to the propose 
head of navigation, a distance of 357 miles. This was approve:! 
by Congress, and work on this project was commenced in 1888 
and was continued at intervals up to February 26, 1906, when 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors recommende| 
that the work on the locks and dams already begun should be 
aia and that the rest of the project should be discon- 

nued, 

Locks 1 and 2, on the Tennessee side, had at that time been 
completed, while Lock 21, on the Kentucky side, and Locks 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7, on the Tennessee side, were under construction. 
Since February 26, 1906, Lock 21, on the Kentucky side, and 
Locks 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, on the Tennessee side, have been com- 
pleted, but it must be remembered that on February 26, 1906, 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors said that they 
would not recommend any more money for any further improve- 
ment on the upper Cumberland River, either on the Kentucky 
or the Tennessee side, except to complete the locks and dams 
already begun. 

This report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, made on February 26, 1906, put the upper Cumberland 
River “on the bum,” so to speak, and not a single cent of money 
has been expended since that day, except on Lock 21, for the buy- 
ing of a single site for any other lock and dam in the Cumberland 
River on the Kentucky side, nor the appropriation of a single 
cent for the construction of one. 

It has been the policy of the Government to begin at the mouth 
of the river and build locks and dams from the mouth up, ani 
not from the head down, This accounts for the fact that, whilc 
the Government in 1882 decided upon the policy of improving 
and canalizing the entire upper Cumberland and adhered steai- 
fastly to that policy for a quarter of a century, no Member of 
Congress from the eleventh congressional district of Kentucky 
was able to get any money appropriated to begin building locks 
and dams at the upper end of the river below Burnside, Ky.; 
and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the eleventh con- 
gressional district during all this time was represented by » 
Republican Representative, and notwithstanding the further 
fact that during the last 16 years of this period, or down to 
March 4, 1911, the Republican Party was in power in the Nation, 
with Republican Presidents in the White House, supported by 
Republican Congresses. 

During the Republican rule Democratic Members of Congress 
from the State of Tennessee had gotten from Republican Con- 
gresses appropriations sufficient to build and construct Locks 
and Dams 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 in the Cumberland River above 
Nashville, Tenn. These appropriations, all told, will amount, in 
round numbers, to $3,000,000. Republican Members of Congress 
from the eleventh congressional district were just as able men 
as those from the State of Tennessee and just as faithful to their 
trusts; but they were unable to induce the Government to break 
its precedent and policy of improving its navigable rivers from 
the mouth up and not from the head down, and it remained for 
Dr. W. Godfrey Hunter to break this precedent, who secured the 
first appropriation for Lock 21, 

WHAT HAD TO BE DONE TO SECURE APPROPRIATIONS. 


It is an impossible task to get Congress to make an approp!i:- 
tion to build a lock and dam in any stream unless the Board 0! 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and the Chief of Engineers 0! 
the Army recommend such construction. On February 26, 19), 
they said in a report that the commerce in the upper Cum)c'- 
land was not sufficient to justify the Government in expendins 
more money in constructing locks and dams in the upper Cui 
berland on the tucky side except to complete Lock and Dam 
21, as I have heretofore pointed out. This report of Febru:ry 
26, 1906, was made during the first year of Congressman Kd- 
wards’s first term in Congress, and during the remaining five 
years he was a Member of the House he was unable to get the 








yovernment to reverse itself. He was unable to get any nmey 
appropriated to start any new loeks and dams in the upper Cum 


berland, although he worked hard and faithfully to that end. Tt. 


was a diffieult thing to do. 


When I became a Member of Congress on March 4, 1911, F* 


found the upper Cumberland still under the ban, the Govern- 
ment refusing to start any new locks and dams there, All those 
conversant with the situation and interested in the canalization 
of the upper Cumberland knew that we never would get Con- 
gress to appropriate any more money for the purpose unless we 
could get a favorable report from the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors to that effect. Realizing our dilemma, those 
interested in the improvement of the upper Cumberland set to 
work to see if they could get the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors to reverse itself and report favorably instead of 
adversely upon the further canalization of the upper Cumberlend., 
The first logical step in this matter was the introduction of a 
resolution before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and accordingly the following resolu- 
tion was introduced before and passed by that body: 

Resolved by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, That the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, created under section 3 of the river and harbor 
act, approved June 13, 1902, be requested to reconsider its previous 
reports on Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn., and to make a 
further report with recommendation as to the desirability at the present 
time of constructing one or more locks and dams above Lock No. 7. 

On December 5, 1912, the said board granted a hearing here 
in Washington to those interested in the canalization of the 
upper Cumberland, and Congressman Corpetrt Hurt, who rep- 
resents the Tennessee district on the Cumberland River just 
south of the Kentucky boundary line, myself, and others ap- 
peared before that board and made arguments for the complete 
canalization of the upper Cumberland from Burnside, Ky., to 
Nashville, Tenn. We urged that the commerce in the upper 
Cumberland and the isolation of our people from railroads and 
the lack of transportation facilities fully justified the Govern- 
ment in spending the money to improve and canalize this stream. 
We asked for a new survey of the upper Cumberland. 

The board granted our request and instructed the local en- 
gineer, Maj. Burgess, who is stationed at Nashville, Tenn., to 
make a complete survey of the upper Cumberland from Burn- 
side, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn., which he did, making his report 
on Deeember 30, 1913. Maj. Burgess made a most thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the advisability of a complete 
canalization of the Cumberland River between those two points 
and reported favorably on that project. He estimated that it 
would eost the Government $4,500,000 to complete the eansuliza- 
tion of the upper Cumberland from Burnside, Ky., to Nashville, 
Tenn.; that four new sites for locks and dams would have to be 
secured on the Tennessee side and six or eight on the Kentucky 
side, and that to purchase these sites and construct the neces- 
sary locks and dams would cost about $4,500,000, and that it 
ought to be done at the expense of the Government. 

The division engineer differed from Maj. Burgess, the local 
engineer, in this: The division engineer recommended that the 
canalization of the upper Cumberland ought not to be under- 
taken by the Federal Government unless the State of Kentucky 
and the State of Tennessee would undertake to pay half of the 
expense of it, or, im other words, $2,225,000. Those interested 
in the canalization of the upper Cumberland knew that the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee would never do this, and the 
Board of Engineers.for Rivers and Harbors on January 28, 1914, 
kindly granted us a hearing on this proposition. <A pretty com- 
plete delegation of Senators and Members of Congress, both from 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, appeared before the 
board on that date and made arguments in favor of the complete 
canalization of the upper Cumberland at Government expense. 
I am one of those who made an argument upon that occasion. 
The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, after hearing 
the arguments made before it, recommended to the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army that the entire upper Cumberland be 
locked and dammed at Government expense. 

On February 4, 1914, im making his report to Hon. Stephen 
M. Sparkman, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, of which I was a member, the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army said: 


After due consideration of all the facts available I concur with the 
views of the district officer and the Board of neers for Rivers and 
Harbors, The first appropriation should be $340,000, for = 
lock and dam sites and for beginning construction of Lock and m 
No. 8, with contract authorization for $201,000, covering the c etion 
of this lock and dam. punoaqnent appropriations sho be sufficient to 
pe the beginning of construction of two additional locks and dams 
each year. 


We incorporated in the rivers and harbors bill of 1914 the 
item of $340,000 to buy the remaining sites and properly begin 
the complete canalization of the upper Cumberland, We passed 
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that bill through the House, but a filibuster killed it in the 
Senate. There has been included an item of $340,000 in the bill 
which has just passed both House and Senate and which has been 
gpproved by the President and which is now a law, providing 
or the “ improvement of the Cumberland River above Nashville 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
printed in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 10, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in said document.” 

The law as passed makes it the policy of the Government to 
completely canalize the upper Cumberland, and it will be only a 
question of time when the entire upper Cumberland will be locked 
and dammed. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
as well as the Chief of Engineers of the Army, recommend that 
after this year the Government undertake to construct each 
year thereafter one additional lock and dam in the upper end of 
the river below Lock 21, and one in the lower end of the river 
above Lock 8, and Congress has now appreved that recommenda- 
tion; so in a few years this work will be completed, and the 
people in the counties along the Cumberland River from Burnside 
to Nashville will realize their dreams of over a quarter of a 
century. 

We feel that we are justly entitled to this. On February 4, 
1914, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors said in 
its report: 

Data now available indicate that there is a commerce 
Cumberland amounting to about 300,000 tons, which is 
more than heretofore reported. 

When we consider the fact that boats are able to run on the 
greater portion of the upper Cumberland only four > 
months out of the year, the wonder is that our commerce reaches 
300,000 tons annually. 

On the Kentucky side, below Burnside, the Cumberland River 
runs through or close to the counties of Pulaski, Wayne, Clinton, 
Cumberland, Russell, and Monroe. Taking the counties as a 
whole, their wealth consists largely in timber and coal and agri- 
culture. Coal constitutes no part and timber but a small part of 
the present commerce on the upper Cumberland. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in their re- 
port of February 4, 1914, to the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, made this statement: 

A large part of this area is covered with timber of high value within 
hauling distance of the river, but under the existing uncertainties of 
navigation it can not be economically marketed. Much of the land in 
the valley and back in the hills is fertile but can not be cultivated to 
advantage for the same reason. There are also extensive coal 
that can be made tributary to the upper reaches of the river by I 
rail connections, and it is claimed that these lands will be developed 
and that coal will be shipped out in large quantities, 

This tells the story. It explains why our commerce is no 
larger than it is. It emphasizes the need of the canalization of 
this river In order to reach a market with our product 

According to the census of 1910 there were 283,200 acre 
standing timber in Clinton County and 51,367 acres of \ 
Cumberland County had 185,760 acres of standing timber and 
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95,341 acres of woodland. Monroe County had 86,945 acres 
of standing timber. Russell County had 80,666 acres. Wayne 
County had 17,818 acres of forest lands. This timber is virtually 


all there yet. It constitutes a part of the greatest boundary 
east of the Mississippi River of hardwood timber in this country, 
such as poplar, oak, walnut, cedar, chestnut, hickory, ash, and 
other valuable hardwood timbers. 

Hon. W. A. Dicken, of Albany, Ky., a safe banker and 
servative man, wrote me some time ago about coal lands in 
Clinton County. He said: 

We estimate the number of acres of coal lands in Clinton County to be 
12,500 ; average thickness of veins, 4 feet. The coal in this county | of 
good quality. 

The answer comes back, transportation facilities. These peo- 
ple are cut off from the outside world. There is a territory 
there in Kentucky and Tennessee as big as the State of (on- 
necticut without a foot of railroad in it. They have neither 
railroad transportation nor water transportation. They would 
not be asking you through their Representative here for \ 
transportation if they had transportation by rail. [t ha en 
the policy of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ; 
House and of Congress to appropriate money on stream 
have railroads going up and down either bank, and this Con 
gress is still doingit. If this Congress expends the money 0 e 
country on streams that have railroads going up and down ith 
bank, if that is justifiable—and the Congress has taken the pos 
tion heretofore that it is—how much more justifiable is it to 
spend money on streams that have absolutely no transportation 
either by water or by rail? 

Mr. Speaker, ours is a deserving people. Wayne County 
has produced her Shelby M. Cullom, late a United States Sena- 
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from the State of illinois. Clinton County nursed at ber 
breast Goy. McMillan, of Tennessee, as well as Gov. Bramlette, 
of Keutucky. Monroe County claims the unique distinction of 
having furnished in the person of one man, Preston H. Leslie, a 
governor for two States. The people of southeastern Kentucky, 
these among them, are the greatest and purest reservoir of old 
Anglo-Saxon in this country. In the recent war with Germany 
and the central powers the county of Clay furnished according 
to its quota more officers, it is said, than any other county in any 
State in the Union. Harlan County, it is claimed, gave a greater 
sum to the Red Cross according to its quota than any other 
county in the United States and was given an honor flag. Me- 
Creary County, I am informed, oversubscribed its quota in bonds 
to one of the liberty loans 21 times, which no other county in 
the Union surpassed. All honor to the people of the mountains 
of Kentucky. 

Thank Ged this river and harbor bill has been passed and that 
the dawn of the commercial redemption of all the mountain 
people is drawing nigh, 
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The Administration of Military Justice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
CG. SHALLENBERGER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, in discussing the sub- 
ject of justice in the Army certain things at the outset should 
be said in fairness to the military authorities who have adminis- 
tered the present courts-martial system. They are not alone 
responsible for the conditions which have arisen under that 
system, conditions with which we now are all familiar, condi- 
tions disclosing that thousands of our soldiers have been con- 
victed and unjustly sentenced to long terms of confinement in 
the military prisons, and which have shocked the moral sense 
of every Member of Congress and of the people throughout the 
country. 

Certain things should be said in defense, not of the system, 
but of those authorities, because they did not create the system, 
they inherited it; it came to them from the past. At the out- 
break of war its vices, although existing, were not generally 
known or recognized. The country as a whole, and even the 
average Member of Congress, cared little about the Army and 
knew less concerning its government. Courts-martial meant 
nothing to them. Miscarriages of justice they (lid not hear of. 
The Articles of War did not become a live, pressing subject 
until the war came, and the court-martial system seized not 
only the old Regular soldier but the boys drawn from civilian 
life into our expanding Army, and it applied not to a handful of 
men in whom but few families had an interest, but to thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of boys, coming from all sections 
and from every walk of life. 

And even after fhe war started and it was seen that the 
system worked injustice, the military authorities should not be 
criticized too severely for not correcting the system. ‘They were 
engaged primarily in winning the war; their task was to defeat 
Germany. Their energies were devoted to raising and equip- 
ing armies, to training the raw recruits who had just come 
from civilian life, to transporting our forces across the seas, 
and to the actual defeat of the enemy. During the period in 
which America was transferred from a peace to a war-time 
basis—and almost overnight the entire country became an 
armed camp—many things were overlooked which should have 
been corrected; many things were done which should not have 
been done. Human vision was not broad enough; human 
strength was not great enough to create in so short a time a 
perfect war machine. It is small wonder, therefore, that during 
those days of Herculean effort and activity the subject of mili- 
tary justice received scant and inadequate attention. The eyes 
of the Army authorities were on the railroading of troops and 
supplies to the front; they failed to see the frequent railroading 
of individual soldiers into military prisons. 

While we can excuse the military authorities for not chang- 
ing the system before the war, while they were engaged in its 
vigorous prosecution, there is no longer excuse if the system is 
permitted to go on unchanged, now that the war has brought 
out its injustice and undue severity. The responsibility of 
Congress is plain. Its members know the system is wrong. 
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If they did not know it before the war, the war has shown that 
un-American and unjust.. It should be reformed. 
, there be those in military authority who seek to prevent 
remedial legislation by Congress, they should be required to 
abstain from interference with the legislative branch. 

Congress can not be excused if it fails to act, because the 
Congress is as much responsible for the system as are the 
military authorities. The system was created by legislative 
enactment under the provisions of the Constitution vesting in 
Congress the power to make rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the land and naval forees. The military code is 
the creation, not of the President as Commander in Chief, not 
of the military authorities, but of this body of which we are 
Members and for whose acts we are responsible. 

We can not defend ourselves before the country if this system 
is not changed, because the system is wholly without justifica- 
tion. It is cruel, it is barbarous, it is contrary to our cher- 
ished principles of government and jurisprudence, principles 
which demand for an accused a fair trial and which limit his 
sentence, if guilty, to a punishment commensurate with the 
crime committed, principles which are the choicest product of 
the old Hnglish common law, principles esteemed so priceless 
by the people that when they adopted the Federal and State con- 
stitutions, by bills of rights, they prevented the governments su 
established from depriving them of their benficent protection. 

In eivil life these principles protect the life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the citizen. They guarantee to: him a fair trial—a tri:| 
by due process of law, a trial before a jury of his peers, coi- 
ducted according to recognized rules of law and procedure. 
But the instant that the citizen becomes a soldier, the instant 
he forsakes comfort and safety for hazardous service in his 
country’s cause, these laws and principles no longer safeguar! 
his life or liberty. Both depend entirely upon the will of his 
commanding officer. He becomes not only. subject to but in 
effect the subject of that officer, who is unlimited in the exercise 
of his authority over him. 

Military justice is not justice according to law, but is justice 
administered by an officer and accordng to his will. It is not 
a judicial system, but a system of personal despotism. The 
Articles of War constitute a system which-is a relic of feudal- 
ism, when each chieftain had his own military establishment, 
over which he held absolute sway, when the soldiers. serving 
under him were little more than serfs, whose liberties and 
rights were entirely dependent upon his will. No judicial sys- 
tem limited him in the exercise of his power over them, no mat- 
ter how unjust or tyrannical his act might be. 

The military code which governs the American Army had its 
inception in’ that dark era of the world’s history when thc 
Prussian Frederick set up his military kingdom in Europe. It 
was born then, and it has projected itself into the twentieth 
century with little modification of its iron rules and. mer- 
ciless provisions. Strange as it may seem, it has- survived 
in America, while England, France, and Italy and other demo- 
cratic nations have long ago abandoned it. When the wir 
came it alone yet lived in Prussia and Russia. The United 
States, a Nation which prides itself on the civil rights and 
freedom of its citizens, has a military code as archaic and 
despctic as that of the Czar or Kaiser. 

In every other enlightened and free country a soldier, no 
matter how low his rank, is tried by a military code which 
affords to him substantially the same protection as is. given 2 
civilian when tried by a civil court. In our Army, however, 
a soldier is a creature without liberty or rights except those 
that the commanding officer may give him. This is a state- 
ment of an ugly fact, a fact which is sought to be successfully 
concealed under a mass of forms and ceremonies. Let us 
contrast the trial of a civilian with that of a soldier: 

If a civilian citizen is accused of a crime, before he can 
be arrested charges must be preferred against him in the form 
either of an indictment returned by a grand jury or an in- 
formation filed by the prosecuting attorney. Neither the in- 
dictment nor the information is filed unless a regularly con- 
stituted law officer of the State determines that the acts o! 
which he is accused constitute a crime, unless some part of 
the established judicial machinery determines that a prima 
facie case is made out against him. The civil law esteems the 
reputation of the civilian citizen so highly that it does not 
permit even the blemish of an accusation to be put upon him 
unless the evidence against him is strong and convincing. 

If the soldier citizen is accused of a violation of the military 
code any commissioned officer, regardless of his character or 
experience, may prefer charges against him, no matter how 
trivial or how innocent the acts, and he is immediately placed 
under arrest or in confinement. The stigma of a criminal is 
immediately placed on him. The charges then are referred to 
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the commanding oilicer, usually the commander of a. division 
or of a camp, who has the power to convene a general court- 
martial and who determines if the soldier shall be brought to 
trial. This officer is not a lawyer or a man learned in the law; 
he is a military commander, impressed with the importance of 
maintaining discipline, and who has been taught the military 
idea that discipline is to be maintained though justice may be 
rudely shocked. He may know nothing of law, yet his power 
is supreme under the articles of war. He has on his staff a 
judge advocate, a law oflicer, to whom he may refer the question 
of prosecution. But he is under no duty to do so or to follow 
the recommendations, if any are made by this officer. 

‘Statistics show that in very many of the general courts- 
martial cases no prima facie showing of guilt of the accused 
was made. Nevertheless they are made to run the chance of 
eonviction and to bear this permanent scar on their record 
for a lifetime, when often the evidence of the prosecution 
shows that in all likelihood they were innocent. 

The records show that for the most part the.offenses charged 
do not involve moral turpitude on the part of the accused, but 
simply some minor infraction of discipline. They are not 
charged with robbery, arson, nrurder, or embezzlement, but re- 
fusal to ebey some order, such as peeling potatoes or sewing a 
hat cord to their hats, or for being disrespectful to some ser- 
geant or second lieutenant. Offenses against military discipline 
it is true, but offenses which should be punished by a summary 
court by being detailed to.police duty or confined in the com- 
pany street, rather than by a court-martial. 

A civilian citizen is entitled to release from confinement upon 
furnishing bail pending the interval between his arrest and 
trial. He is given a preliminary hearing before a magistrate to 
have determined a second time whether a prima facie case has 
been nade out against him. 

A soldier citizen is placed in confinement, with no opportunity 
of release on bail or of preliminary hearing. The seventieth 
article of war provides that he must be brought to trial within 
40 days from the date that charges were preferred against him. 
The court-martial records show that the average period of con- 
finement before being brought to trial is more than 30 days; but 
in many. cases the 40-day period is exceeded. I am informed 
that men are now in confinement in camps who have been there 
for months without being brought to trial and without oppor- 
tunity to be released from confinement. 

A civilian citizen is tried by a jury, whose names are generally 
drawn from a jury wheel containing the names of all citizens 
eligible to serve on a jury of that court—they are not desig- 
nated by the judge or other official. He may challenge any menr- 
ber of the venire so drawn; the challenge is passed on by the 
court and not by the other members of the venire. He may 
challenge for cause at any time during the trial before the ver- 
dict is actually reached by the jury; and after the verdict he 
may moye to have the verdict set aside by showing that any 
member of the jury was prejudiced against him or otherwise dis- 
qualified, In other words, at all stages of his trial he has the 
right to demand and secure fair and impartial trial of his case. 

The soldier citizen is tried by a court made up solely of com- 
missioned officers selected and designated by the commanding 
officer who convenes the court. He has the right of challenge 
before his arraignment; but the merits of the challenge are 
passed upon not by some impartial third person, but by the re- 
maining member of the court, who may be subject to the same 
challenge, and who can not fairly pass on the merits of this 
challenge. It is charged that many men have been tried by 
courts who were prejudiced against them, who had formed 
opinions of guilt of the accused before the trial. It is charged 
that a court made up of commissioned officers leans toward the 
conviction of enlisted men—that there is an unfair dispropor- 
tion between the convictions of men and of officers. Statistics 
of general courts-martial show that the proportion of enlisted 
men convicted by courts-martial is about three times that of 
commissioned oflicers so tried, and the penalties are much se- 
verer upon the private soldiers. 

A civilian citizen is tried before a judge who is learned and 
Skilled in the law, who is sworn to conduct the trial impartially, 
who rules on questions of law and of procedure arising during 
the trial, and who instructs the jury as to the law at the con- 
clusion of the trial. 

A soldier citizen is tried before a court-martial made up of 
laymen, so far as the law is concerned. This court passes on 
questions of law as well as of fact, although its members know 
nothing of law, of rules of evidence, or procedure. The records 
show that a very large per cent of the general courts-martial 
cases contain errors of law, many of them seriously prejudicial 
to the accused, such as the admission of incompetent evidence 
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or finding the accused guilty on insuilicient evidenc \ 
percentage of the cases are so filled with error that an upp 
late court in civil life would not hesitate to set the verdict 


judgment aside. 

A civilian citizen is tried by a prosecuting attorney, the 
resentative of the State, a lawyer, whose function it is solely to 
prosecute. 


A soldier citizen is tried by a judge advocate, the representa 
tive of the Army, designated by the commanding ofticer who 
convenes the court. He may or may not be a lawyer. His 


functions are not only to prosecute bui also to act as the legal 
adviser of the court and of the accused. In other words, he is 
called upon to exercise inconsistent and impossible functions 
a prosecutor, an impartial adviser of the court, and a defender 
of the accused. If he attempts to perform all three functions, 
he does none efficiently. Experience shows that generally he is 
a prosecutor and little else. 

A civilian citizen is defended by a lawyer of his own selection 
or by ore appointed by the court; in either event 2 man learned 
and skilled in the law conducts his defense. 

A soldier citizen may employ civilian counsel or 
tary counsel or accept the services of military counsel desig 
nated by the commanding officer. If he is an officer he probably 
has sufficient funds or assistance to secure the services of able 
civilian lawyers, who will conduct an adequate defense; if he 
is a private, he generally has no funds or assistance, and hence 
must rely on military counsel. But such counsel is rarely a 
lawyer or a man with knowledge of the law. He generally is a 
second lieutenant, fresh and inexperienced in the service, who 
knows nothing of courts-martial, who is embarrassed not only 
by reason of his inexperience but also by the fact that he is 
outranked by the judge advocate and the other members of the 
court. He can not adequately defend the accused. The records 
are filled with cases where the accused has been told to enter 
a plea of guilty where a vigorous defense should have been 
made. Often the incompetent defender has failed to safeguard 
the rights of the accused, resulting either in illegal conviction 
or unjustly severe punishment. 

A civilian citizen after the prosecution has put in its evl- 
dence may move for a peremptory verdict of acquittal or for 
dismissal of the case, on the ground that the prosecution has 
not made out a case against him. After the verdict he may 
move to set aside the verdict, or for a new trial, on grounds 
that the verdict is against the evidence or there has been un 
fairness or prejudice on the part of the jury or judge, or there is 
newly discovered evidence material to the issue. 

A soldier citizen has none of these rights. The case is closed 
so far as securing any reopening on the part of the court is 
concerned. 

A civilian citizen can not be convicted without the unanimous 
vote of the jury. 

A soldier citizen can be convicted by a majority 


select mill 


vote of the 


members of the court, except in cases inflicting the death 
penalty, where a two-thirds vote for conviction is required 

A civilian citizen is immediately informed of the verdict of 
the court. 

A soldier citizen may be not informed of the finding for 


weeks after it is made. 

A civilian citizen receives a punishment commensurate with 
his crime. In minor offenses a fine alone may be imposed or a 
short confinement in the county jail. Punishment in the peni- 
tentiary for a term of years is inflicted only for serious offenses, 
involving such moral turpitude as to make it unsafe to society 
for him to remain a member of it. Never is the death penaity 
imposed or confinement for a long period of years prescribed 
except for murder, rape, arson, robbery, or similar heinous 
cimes. 

A soldier citizen receives a punishment immeasurably more 
severe than that given a citizen for an offense of like serious- 
ness. For minor offenses, such as absenting himself without 
leave for one day to visit « sick mother or refusing to peel 
potatoes, he may be sentenced to 20 years’ confinement at hard 
Military punishments have shocked the counury b 
son of their severity since they have become known. 

A civilian eitizen is convicted only of the crime that he actu 
ally committed. 

A soldier citizen may be convicted of desertion or of mutiny 
when there was present in his act no element of desertion 
of mutiny. Statistics show that he frequently is convicted of 
a serious offense where the most that he was guilty of was some 
lesser included offense, such as absence without leave instead 
of desertion. 

A civilian citizen is given the right of appeal to an appellate 
court, either by appeal or by suing out a writ of error; the 


or 
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right to have an appellate court pass on the sufliciency of the 
evidence of conviction, on the regularity of the proceedings of 
the trial, on the errors of law committed by the trial judge in 
qualifying the jury, in the admission or rejection of evidence, 
and in instructing the jury. 

A soldier citizen has no right of appeal whatsoever. Instead 
he is placed at the mercy of the commanding officer who ap- 
points the court. 

The finding of the court-martial is not final; it is no more 
than a recommendation to the commanding officer as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused and the punishment that 
should be inflicted upon him, It goes, together with the record 
of the case, to him for approval or disapproval. If he approves 
and the conviction, in the case of enlisted men, is less than the 
death penalty, and in the case of officers is less than dismissal 
from the service, the sentence is immediately carried into exe- 
cution without review by any other officer or department. If 
the sentence involves the death penalty or inflicts dismissal 
from the service on officers, the case comes to the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army for review, and from him to the 
President, whose action we shall discuss later. It is worthy of 
notice that death to a private soldier is put on parity with dis- 
missal of the commissioned officer. If the commanding officer 
disapproves and bases his disapproval on the ground that the 
sentence is too light, he can return the record to the court, 
informing it what he thinks the sentence should be and direct- 
ing it to reconsider its finding, and he can continue returning it 
until the court does so reconsider and change the finding. If 
the finding be acquittal, he can direct, in effect, that a finding 
of guilty be made. If the finding be “ absent without leave,” 
a minor offense, he can, in effect, direct a finding of desertion; 
if the purishment inflicted be six months, he can, in effect, 
direct a punishment of 5 or 10 years. His power is such that 
he can, in effect, compel the court to conform its finding to his 
judgment of what the finding should be. In a word, he is, in 
fact, the court. 

In reaching his conclusions he may or may not accept the 
services of the law officer, his staff judge advocate. If he elects 
to ask his opinion, he need not accept his recommendations. 

All general court records go from this commanding officer to 
the Judge Advocate General for review, but he has no power 
to change or modify the finding to make it conform to the law 
applicable to the case and to the evidence introduced. In the 
case of error or unfairness he can make a recommendation to 
the commanding officer that the finding be modified. The com- 
manding officer need not follow this recommendation. In other 
words, the Judge Advocate General of the Army Coes not have 
the authority to control the Army courts-martial. 

The findings of all general court-mariial cases must be re- 
viewed by the Judge Advocate General, but the execution of the 
sentences is not suspended during this review, except where the 
sentence imposes the death penalty or inflicts dishonorable dis- 
charge upon officers, and in these exceptions only where the 
death penalty is imposed for an offense of other than murder, 
rape, mutiny, desertion, or espionage. The commanding oflicer 
immediately carries the sentences into execution, even though 
some weeks later the Judge Advocate General may respectfully 
call his attention to certain serious errors of law in the record 
which in a civil case would vitiate the entire proceedings. 

After the Judge Advocate General makes his recommendation 
concerning the finding those cases which involve death or dis- 
honorable discharge of officers go to the President for confirma- 
tion before their sentences are executed. Cases which do not 
involve death or dishonorable discharge go back immediately 
to the commanding officer. In such cases the President and the 
Secretary of War have no power to modify the finding to make 
it conform with the law and the facts; they have no power in 
the case of illegal conviction to set the finding aside and de- 
clare the whole proceeding null and void. They simply can 
exercise the power of pardon and extend the hand of clemency. 
They can suspend in whole or in part the execution of the sen- 
tence. The finding of the court stands as a judgment against 
the man, a permanent mark on his record that he was legally 
and justly convicted of the offense and deserving of the harsh 
sentence imposed upon him. He is thus branded forever, 
though he may not be compelled to serve the entire sentence. 

Mr. Chairman, to state the case briefly, under the military 
code the soldier citizen has no right of appeal; no appeal is pro- 
vided. The commanding officer, who convenes the court-martial, 
is the person who finally determines whether or not he shall be 
convicted and the punishment that shall be inflicted upon him. 
The authority of the commanding officer, so far as the legal 
effect of the finding is concerned, is absolute and final. His 
nuthority is limited only in those cases where the sentence as 
approved by him involves either death or dishonorable dis- 
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charge of officers for conviction of offenses other than murder, 
rape, desertion, espionage. In these limited cases the Presi- 
dent must confirm the finding. The supreme law officer of the 
Army, the Judge Advocate General, functions only in an ad- 
visory capacity. Nowhere, except in cases of death and dis. 
honorable discharge of officers, is there the power outside of the 
commanding officer to modify a finding to make it conform with 
the law and evidence. 

The commanding officer, under our military code, holds the 
life and liberty of this soldier citizen absolutely in his hands, 
He determines upon what charges the soldier shall be tried 
and to what extent the man shall be convicted and punished, 
Justice is administered by him according to his personal will, 
not according to law administered through a regularly estab- 
lished judicial system. Legal forms and ceremonies may be 
gone through. The courts may solemnly convene and sit. Judge 
advocates may prosecute and second lieutenants may defend, 
but through all this show of legal ceremony is to be seen the 
hand of the commanding officer, who alone accuses, tries, con- 
victs, punishes, and executes. 

In order to see the full effect of this system on the life and 
liberty of an individual soldier, let us take a typical case. A 
second lieutenant prefers charges against a man, accusing him 
of refusal to obey an order to sew his hat cord to his hat. 
Regardless of the merit or triviality of the charge, the com- 
manding officer, who convenes the court, will uphold the second 
lieutenant by directing that the man be tried. The lieutenant 
has created an issue between himself and his men. He must be 
upheld in order that his dignity in his company may not be 
lowered. Discipline must be maintained even though some sol- 
dier may be unjustly tried and punished. 

The commanding officer summons his second lieutenant to dis- 
cuss with him the charges brought against this soldier. The 
second lieutenant says, “I want an example made of this 
man, not because of his act but because it will have a good 
effect on the other men in my company. There is a general 
laxity among them. They need something to make them sit up 
and take notice and to make them jump when I speak to them.” 
The commanding officer directs this soldier to be tried in order 
that he may be an example to the other men of his company, 
and put the fear of God and his second lieutenant into the 
hearts of his comrades. 

This attitude is responsible for the small number of acquit- 
tals by Army courts-martial : 

One in 23 before summary courts. 

One in 9 before special courts. 

One in 8 before general courts. 

Men who have given the subject much study believe it has 
sent many innocent men to military prisons, and has inflicted 
harsh and unjust sentences on thousands of others. 

What is the remedy for these conditions? What changes 
should be made in the courts-martial system to make it an in- 
strument of justice rather than injustice? 

Congress should so change the Articles of War as to remove 
the absolute authority of the commanding officer over the life 
and liberty of men within his command, and give them the 
protection of a regularly established judicial system. It should 
provide in substance: 

First, that no man shall be tried on charges preferred against 
him unless the staff judge advocate first examines the charges 
and evidence and certifies that a prima facie case of the man’s 
guilt is made out. 

Second, that at the trial there shall be two judge advocates, 
one of whom shall be a member of the court, with power to de- 
cide all questions of law arising in the trial, with functions 
corresponding to those of a judge in a civil trial, the other shall 
be the prosecutor. 

Third, that the accused shall be adequately defended by being 
furnished with services of military counsel (or civilian counsel 
if he desires to employ them) who shall be men experienced in 
the service and with knowledge of the law, and with sufficient 
rank so that there shall be no disparity between him and the 
prosecutor. 

The commanding officer on the review of the finding of the 
court should not have the power to direct the court to reconsider 
its finding and to impose a greater punishment than was im- 
posed in the original finding. 

The commanding officer on review of the finding of a courts- 
martial should accept the opinion of his staff juaze advocate 
as to the sufficiency and regularity of the proccedings. 

The judge advocate general should have power to revise, 
modify, and set aside the findings where convictions have been 
made on insufficient evidence, or where there are any irregu- 
larities or illegalities in the proceedings. In other words, the 
judge advocate general should be a military court of appeals. 








A special military court of appeals should be established, ap- 
pointed by the President, responsible only to the President, to 
review the records of all men who are now undergoing punish- 
ment and whose sentences have not been already executed, and 
to change and modify the findings so that justice may be done 
to them. 

In other words, the iaw should set up a judicial machine 
whereby military justice, just as civil justice, would be admin- 
istered by regularly constituted courts of trial and appeal, con- 
ducted by law officers. We would thus follow in the steps of 
fHngland, France, and Italy, whose soldiers are not tried, con- 
victed, and punished by military commanders, but by military 
courts which are independent of the control of such commanders. 

Argument is advanced that if we do this our action will be a 
confession that these unjust conditions do exist. But the cure 
for this situation is not to attempt to hide and conceal the 
conditions. Congress, which is vested with the responsibility 
for the government of the Army, should change the system so 
as tu make such conditions impossible in the future. The pres- 
ent system is archaic and un-American. It has created serious 
conditions. The country knows them. The remedy is for Con- 
gress, which is responsible for the Articles of War, to remove 
the conditions by changing the law. Justice to our soldiers still 
in the service, justice to many men now confined in prison, and a 
decent respect for the feelings of the country calls for immediate 
action. 
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HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Two contemptible characters in evidence during our war with 
Germany were the profiteer and the patrioteer. Sometimes both 
were combined in the same individual. The patrioteer was the 
worst of the two. The profiteer took advantage of his country’s 
peril to satisfy his greed for money, while that patrioteer with 
shameiess hypocrisy wrapped himself in the flag and pursued his 
base and selfish ends under the pretense of patriotism. 

The patrioteer showed himself in his most despicable guise 
when he laid his hand on public affairs, and particularly in the 
field of politics. There he showed that no act of treachery, no 
low political trick, no contemptible deception, no dishonest 
method was too base for him to resort to. Never patriotic, 
never willing to make any sacrifice for his country, never able 
to comprehend devotion to public duty or steadfast adherence 
to principle, he posed as a model of civic virtue and had the 
brazen impudence to hold himself up as an example of what a 
patriotic citizen should be. As in the fields of trade and in- 
dustry the profiteer found his opportunity, so did the war afford 
the patrioteer a chance to glut old hatreds and to destroy faith- 
ful public servants whom he could not bend to his selfish 
purposes. 

I speak of these things feelingly. They have a personal 
meaning to me. I was confronted with both patrioteer and 
profiteer in my race for Congress in the fall of 1918. I was 
the object of their desperate attacks. They committed them- 
selves without reservation to the attempt to destroy me. The 
purpose of these remarks is to relate the story of that campaign. 


TUE NINTH DISTRICT OF ALABAMA, 


The ninth district of Alabama, which I have had the honor 
to represent in Congress for the past four years, is composed 
of a single county, Jefferson. It comprises the heart of the 
mineral and industrial district of my State. 

The population of Jefferson County is 300,000, of whom 180,- 
000 are white. Only 3 per cent of the population is foreign 
born. The county contains two cities, Birmingham, with a 
population of 200,000, and Bessemer, with 18,000, besides several 
small towns and 2 number of mining villages. Only about 3,000 
men are engaged in farming. Some 18,000 are coal and iron 
miners. There are important iron and steel works and numer- 
ous railroads, with perhaps 7,500 employees. 

Jefferson County is the seat of the operations of several sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation and of six or 
eight other great industrial and mining concerns. There are 
some 50 coal-mining companies operating in the county. 


Roughly speaking, three-fourths of the population are connected 
with corporations engaged in steel and iron works and the pro- 
fuction of coal and coke and in railroading. 
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Naturally the business life of the conununity is dominated by 
the half dozen great steel, iron, and coal companies. Their 
favor means success to a financial or business interest and 
therefore is eagerly sought. So influential are these great con- 
cerns that they play an important part in the social and po- 
litical life of the community. The political almoner of these 
great interests is the head of a large mining company. He does 
not pretend to be a Democrat, but his support is said to usually 
control a Democratic nomination when he chooses to exert him- 
self. 

The voting population of my district is only about 17,500. 
Due to the absence of our soldiers and war sworkers, the num- 
ber was reduced to less than 15,000. The interest in the primary 
of August 13, 1918, was intense, yet only 12,847 votes were 
polled. The legal voters are so few because of the illiberal 
election laws of Alabama, which carry the cumulative poll-tax 
payment requirement and other harsh features which make it 
difficult for voters to qualify. The negro vote is negligible, num- 
bering only about 300. 

The chief interest in politics in my district is in the Demo- 
cratic primary. In tais nearly all voters participate. No inter- 
est is taken in the general election, and the vote is trifling unless 
something of unusual interest is involved. 

Birmingham has three daily newspapers, with combined cir- 
culation of about 115,000, a good labor weekly with limited 
circulation, and two or three other small weeklies. Bessemer 
has a live weekly which constitutes an important influence in 
that section of the community. 

A CLASS FIGHT. 


In its controlling features the campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress became finally a fight of classes. I 
was opposed from the beginning by the big interests, which were 
soon able to enlist the help of the financiers and larger business 
men, and through them the chamber of commerce and certain 
other civic bodies, though, of course, their members were not 
unanimous. These powerful influences soon contrived to array 
the great majority of those who consider themselves better than 
common people, and their parasites of lawyers, preachers, and 
other professionals. ‘“‘ Society’ was agog over the contest. All 
the climbers damned me vyociferously, and it soon came to the 
point where the social standing of anyone who would admit 
that he was my friend was jeopardized. My name was anath- 
ema at card and social clubs. Even the banks where I kept 
my deposits went into politics to fight me; they had larger <ie- 
positors who were on the other side. The backbone of my oppo- 
sition was the Coal Operators’ Association; a hide-bound and 
powerful interest, the bitter enmity of which I had incurred. 

Thus it came to pass that I was opposed by the unanimous 
daily press, the bankers, the big employers of labor, the clubs, 
“society,” and all those who hang onto the coat tails of the 
classes and crave their smiles. There were also those who had 
never been patriotic before, but had been goaded into it by the 
war fever, and were so maddened by the unaccustomed sensa- 
tion that they wanted to fight somebody, and found it safer 
and more convenient to charge at me than to fight our coun- 
try’s foes. Sundry wet-weather patriotic units went into the 
trenches ; the chief of the local Vigilantes tried to put his organ- 
ization into the fight against me, and succeeded with a majority 
of his associates. 

Of course, some excellent men, men of high character and un- 
questionable patriotism, opposed me. Numbers of these were 
honestly misled by the false clamor that my opposition raised ; 
others seriously differed in matters of important principle, and 
opposed me, as was their privilege. I bear no grudge against 
them. 

On the other hand, at my back, standing like a stone wall, 
were the masses of the people—farmers, railroad employees, 
and wage earners generally. Also, I had on my side a large 
part of the small business element, together with a consider- 
able number of men who were associated in one way or another 
with the classes opposing me but who could not be misled by 
false issues or bullied into voting against me. 

SOUTH HIGHLANDS AGAINST MB. 


This statement of the line-up of my friends and foes is not 
fanciful. It is borne out by an analysis of the vote cast. I 
received a plurality at every voting box in the county except the 
nine boxes of the wealthy South Highland district and three 
boxes of the aspiring Norwood neighborhood. This does not 
include the box at Bessie, a Sloss Co. mining village, controlled 
by that company, nor a Woodlawn box, where there was a tie. 
Out of 1,725 votes at straight farmer boxes I received all but 
270; seven of these boxes I carried unanimously. Warrior, a 
combined mining and farming box, gave me 107, my two oppo- 
nents together 7; Inglenook, with its railroad employees, gave 
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me 108, my opponents together 17; Wylam, a mining and work- 
ing-class community, gave me 203, my opponents together 39; 
the four boxes of Pratt City, precinct 29, gave me 4386, my 
opponents together received 129. At Ensley, North Birming- 
ham, Elyten, and Avondale I received nearly 80 per cent. Out of 
700 votes cast in Bessemer I received 520, my opponents to- 
gether 180, At the seven South Highland boxes, extending from 
Glen Iris to Mountain Terrace, the exclusive residential section 
of Birmingham, and including the three Norwood boxes, where 
similar classes reside, I received only 499 votes, while my two 
opponents received 1,615. 

These figures show clearly where the dividing line was drawn, 
but to one who was thoroughly acquainted with the community 
ond knew what influences were at work the class issue was more 
obvious, for always there are certain individuals who may be 
controlled by persons of wealth and prestige, and all such were 
practically unanimous against me. 

The class issue was made by my opposition. The prime cause 
of the fight on me was that I had tried to represent all the peo- 
ple of my district. I had refused to be the handy man of power- 
ful interests. I had opposed profiteering and, in general, the 
game that those who became my enemies were playing. I had 
tried to be a friend to the common man. I had shown an inter- 
est in his problems and tried to help him with his burdens. I 
had concerned myself with the interests of labor and given coun- 
tenance to wage earners trying to better their condition. The 
edict was that I must be destroyed. They filched the slogan 
“He shall not pass” and made it their watchword. The masses 
sensed this. They caught this meaning. I was being crucified 
because I was their friend. And they rallied; they stood by my 
side firm as men never stood before; they could not be bluffed, 
nor wheedled, nor intimidated, nor deceived. And my opposi- 
tion, powerful and impudent as it was, cowered in humiliation 
and defeat. 


ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


I announced my candidacy for renomination upon three defi- 
nite pianks: For paying for the war as far as possible by heavy 
taxes On war incomes and profits; against the adoption of a 
permanent system of compulsory military service; and against 
the conscription of labor as a war measure. The latter was a 
vital issue during the summer of 1918, as the matter was under 
consideration by the Government as has recently been disclosed. 
I sought to place my campaign upon a high plane of political 
principles. However, my opposition would have none of it. 
They ignored my tender of issues. They made no issue with 
me upon matters of principle, but based their opposition wholly 
on my personality. 

Kven before I took my seat as a Member of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress in March, 1917, my opposition was seeking an opening on 
some matter connected with the war. A strenuous effort was 
made by the News in March, 1917, to whip me into line as a serv- 
ile administration man and from thenceforward every possible 
occasion was seized upon to place me in a position of antagonism 
to the President. The slightest variation of opinion on my part 
was magnified and distorted. When I was unable to accept 
as a whole any measure which could be credited to the admin- 
istration I was summarily blasted as “fighting the President.” 
My votes against conscription and the espionage act were repre- 
sented as being due to hostility toward the administration ; soon 
this misrepresentation degenerated into the false and shameless 
cry that I was “ opposing the war.” My vote in favor of the war 
was ignored, also my support of the bond issues and tax meas- 
ures and my votes for every appropriation and other measures 
proposed for carrying on the war—all were ignored. I had voted 
against conscription and against the suppression of the consti- 
tutional rights of free speech and free press. No support that 
I ar give to the war was of any worth in the eyes of my 
critics, 

The charge that I was antagonistic to the President continued 
throughout the campaign and rose to a shriek near the end when 
the President ‘intervened against me. His intervention gave 
color to the slanders of my critics, and after that nothing was 
heard except “ Who are you for, Wilson or Huppresron?” 

Throughout the campaign, and especially toward its end, my 
opposition resorted to insinuations against my patriotism along 
with the slogan of “ Wilson or Huppteston.” They raised the 
false and shameless cry, “America or Germany, which?” saying, 
by cowardly innuendo, that I was not loyal to my country. They 
gave no particulars; they offered no facts; they made no specific 
charge, but hid themselves in insinuations and innuendoes. 
They distorted my speeches, filled the newspapers with mislead- 
ing advertisements, and seemed determined to destroy me by 
sheer audacity. The nature of the campaign carried on against 
me created great public excitement and bitterness. My opposi- 
tion resorted to every means to raise up hatred and prejudice 
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against me. My friends believed that feeling had 
aroused by the attacks that my life was not safe. Threats of 
personal violence upon me were frequent. Looking backward 
I am reluctantly compelled to believe that the spirit in which I 
was opposed was consistent with violence had the opportunity 
been found, ’ 


been so 


IT WAS PERSECUTION. 

As may well be believed, my friends and supporters soon came 
to regard the fight on me as nothing short of persecution. The 
hatred unleashed at my throat actually had the effect to create 
sentiment in my favor. The intemperance and unfairness of my 
opposition and the dastard tactics resorted to solidified my 
friends and roused them to resentment. At the beginning they 
had been timid and apologetic, but soon saw that something 
harsher was required, and at the close their indignation reached 
the boiling point, and they were as aggressive in fighting for me 
as my opposition was against me. Early in the campaign my 
friends sought to avoid personalities and to give their support 
upon a high plane, but later, aroused to wrath by the threats 
and bullying of my opposition, they gave themselves without 
stint. They served notice on the bullies of the opposition of 
stern retaliation if a hair of my head was harmed. 

Fired by the vicious methods of my opposition, the latter days 
of the campaign were filled with feverish excitement. There 
was street-corner speaking, streets crowded with excited par- 
tisans, frequent hard words, fist fights, several near riots, and 
strife on a large scale narrowly averted. 

In retrospect my renomination in a large way signified an 
expression of confidence and approval on the part of my sup- 
porters, the vindication of my integrity and patriotism, and 
the faith of my constituents that I had done and would continue 
to do what I considered best for the public welfare in the dis- 
charge of my duties. The result was also a rebuke to the despic- 
able methods which had been used by my opposition. It was 
notice that a faithful public servant should not be destroyed 
by organized and powerful interests inspired by motives of 
selfishness. It was an assertion of the right of the plain people, 
of the majority, to rule and to choose as their Representative 
one who had shown himself their friend and in whom they had 
confidence. 

FOUL CAMPAIGN METHODS. 

The campaign methods of my opposition were unspeakable. 
Every low political scheme was made use of; every trick and 
possible deception and subterfuge were resorted to. There was 
bullying and intimidation wherever it could be practiced, and 
wheedling, deceit, and appeals to class interests and prejudices 
when deemed effective. Money was used lavishly, but so far as 
I have learned there was no direct corruption. Happily, that is 
not effective in my district. 

It is hard to say when the campaign began. In fact, it has 
gone on ever since I first took a seat in Congress. Every oppor- 
tunity for unfair criticism was seized. I was ignored when it 
was possible to do so, and at all other times belittled and ridi- 
culed. Selfish interests never sleep; they can not be placated 
nor won over by faithful public service. 

As the foreign situation became more acute the effort to 
line me up as an opponent of the President’s policies seemed 
my opposition’s best hope for success. My opposition seized it 
as an opportunity; they foresaw that I would not be a servile 
follower of the administration; they hoped to take advantage of 
that characteristic. Even before war against Germany was 
declared any of my expressions which could be construed as 
differing from the President’s views were made much of. 
Trifling differences of opinion were grossly magnified. In 
March, 1917, a strenuous effort was made under the patronage 
of the News to organize a movement to coerce me into servility 
toward the administration. Under patriotic pretenses _peti- 
tions were circulated binding the signers to stand by the Presi- 
dent. This was well understood as being aimed at me. On 
Flag Day in 1917 a great patriotic demonstration was organ- 
ized. It culminated in the passage of a cut-and-dried resolu- 
tion sprung upon the unsuspecting assemblage demanding that 
I vote for conscription. This was followed up by_hectoring 
articles in the dailies threatening me if I failed to do so, My 
views on conscription were well known. It was not expected 
that I would knuckle under to the bullying. My opposition 
no doubt hoped that I would not and expected therewith to 
destroy me. 

The gross exaggeration of my failure to agree with the ad- 
ministration on conscription and the espionage act continued 
and finally took on the sinister aspect of innuendoes against 
my patriotism. The caviling continued in the press and out 
of it. During the fall and spring of 1917-18 a frantic effort 
was made to find some one to run against me at the approaching 
election, Committees went to everyone supposed to haye p0- 














litical strength and offered their support. The daily papers, 
unanimous against me, took turns in nominating opposing candi- 
dates. The politicians, however, were wary. They realized my 
wide personal acquaintance and that I had the confidence of the 
masses and were loath to enter. Numbers of very good men 
would gladly have come to Congress. Most of them were afraid 
to try for it. 
POLITICAL CONSPIRACY, 

Finally, by one means and another, five opponents of greater 
or less following were brought into the field against me. The 
next play of my opposition was to combine on the strongest of 
my opponents and to induce the others to withdraw. The can- 
didates were induced by fair means or foul to submit to that 
process of elimination. Three of them were thereupon ruled 
out, leaving two remaining. This scheme of my opposition 
calls for explanation. The laws of Alabama governing primary 
elections require that the nominee receive a majority of all 
votes cast irrespective of the number of candidates and provide 
for first and second choice votes, optional with the voter. 
Where no candidate receives a majority the nemination is 
given to the candidate having the greatest number of first and 
second choice votes combined. Two opponents were chosen to 
run against me with the agreement that the supporters of each 
should vote for the other as second choice. It was expected 
that my supporters, since they could not vote for me on both 
first and second choice, would give their second choice to one 
of my opponents. This fine plot was designed to result in the 
nomination of one of my opponents, it being recognized that 
neither of them could hope to get a majority of first-choice 
votes. It was typical of the ethics of my opposition. 

The two candidates selected to remain in the field against me 
were F. M. Jackson, a capitalist and manufacturer, and A. J. 
Dickinson, a Baptist minister. The former was chosen to win. 
He was prominent in business and financial circles and had been 
an active prohibition leader. He was to be supported by the 
solid financial and large business elements and was expected 
to control a substantial following on the ontside. Dr. Dickin- 
son was Selected as a decoy for votes which might otherwise go 
to me. He was known to hold progressive political views and 
to be popular with his denomination. Also he was an active 
leader in an anti-Catholic movement, which was strong with 
the farming people and with the smaller business and middle- 
class elements, and had influential political affiliations. It was 
expected that each of my opponents would organize their strength 
so as to deliver their second choice votes in a block to the other. 
In fact, such was the actual result, as I received only a total 
of 100 second choice votes from their supporters. An effort 
was made to deceive voters into thinking that first choice votes 
would be thrown out as illegal if no second choice was voted. 
The deception failed; few of my supporters voted for a second 
choice. 

The schemes and plots of my opposition were in vain. The 
tetal vete cast was 12,847, of which I received 7,650, Jackson 
3,134, Dickinson 2,063; my vote was substantially 60 per cent of 
the total, while my opponents divided 40 per cent between them. 
But for the President’s intervention I do not doubt I would have 
received from 75 to 85 per cent of the total vote. 

“THE ALLIED ARMIES.” 

The business organizations of my city, except the civic asso- 
ciation, are under the domination of the big interests and larger 
business men. These bodies were largely in control of liberty- 
bond sales and other war subscriptions. A so-called “ allied 
armies ” was organized to conduct this work. This organization 
did good work in its proper field, but being largely dominated 
by the class opposing me, it was put into politics against me. 
I subscribed liberally to every bond issue, but this was not 
due te the organization. It ignored me completely. All my sub- 
scriptions were offered voluntarily. Never at any time was I 
asked by any representative of the organization to subscribe. 
Usually my subscriptions passed unnoticed. I was not per- 
mitted to take part in this war work. I was never invited to 
make a speech in my home city in behalf of bond sales or other 
war work. This in face of the fact that I had voted for every 
bond issue, subscribed for every issue, and had supported the 
work in every way to the best of my ability. 

In May, 1918, I took occasion in the House to advocate higher 
taxes on war profits and incomes, and to say that while I would 
vote for the loan then proposed, I was unwilling to continue to 
vote for bonds unless heavier taxes were laid. My opposition 
considered the time ripe to launch their campaign against me. 
Simultaneously, and evidently by prearrangement, they sprang 
at my throat. Wach of the three dailies denounced me. The 


News called me Socialist and insinuated pro-Germanism. The 
Age-Herald characterized me as a Bolshevik and deliberately 
lied about my position on financing the war. 


The “allied 
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armies,” at 2 meeting held to promote the loan, passed a cut- 
and-dried resolution offered by the Republican agent of a big 
New York insurance company, misstating my position and charg- 
ing me with misrepresenting my constituency. The Ledger 
clamored for my elimination from Congress. The great offen- 
sive had begun. Agents of the big interests, parasites, and 
sycophants, Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, all took up the ery. 

Many of my friends thought I was done for—no official had 
ever faced such a storm in my city—naturally they were dis 
couraged. Numbers of those who stood firm and continued to 
defend me were visited by influential citizens and advised that 
agents of the Department of Justice were watching them and 
they had better be quiet. ‘ 

But I was unafraid—foolhardiness it was called—but I trusted 
the people. I had faith that justice would be done. A brave 
few rallied to my rescue. They organized, took up the fight, 
defended me at public meetings called for that purpose, en- 
couraged the timid and explained the situation to the unthink- 
ing. The unbluffable element stood firm from the first. Old- 
fashioned Americans of revolutionary stork, they let it be 
known at once where they stood. Various progressive elements 
asserted themselves. The forces of labor were active and 
after a few weeks it began to be seen that the great majority 
were on my side. 

PATRIOTEERS IN ACTION, 

In desperation a falsely named “ Jefferson County Patriotic 
League” was organized by my opposition. Its expressed pur- 
pose was to defeat me for Congress. It had a skeleton of offi- 
cers, but its membership was unrevealed. It spent money lav- 
ishty—where the money came from was not disclosed. It went 
into the press with an advertising campaign of false insinun- 
tions and lying and insulting innuendoes. No one accepted re- 
sponsibility for its dirty work. During the last few days of the 
campaign this base and anonymous organization spent over 
$3,000 against me. This appears ix the sworn aflidavit by one 
of its officers. Who furnished this money? 

There was no need for my opposition to spend money adver- 


tising. The dailies gave free all the space that might have 
been desired. The Age-Herald was especially vicious and dis- 
honest. It carried almost daily slanderous and deceitful car- 


toons and reading matter against me. The hatred and spleen 
of these cartoons were tempered only by their utter stupidity. 
I was shown as a Bolshevik refusing to support the Govern 
ment; as the protector of a German anarchist exploding a 
bomb under a munitions plant; as a pigmy trying to hold back 
a giant Wilson going about the affairs of the Nation; as an 
anarchist overturning the Statue of Liberty with the Kaiser 
applauding; as playing with the rattle of socialism as our 
soldiers marched by on their way “over there”; and as cast- 
ing reflections upon our fighting forces. On Sunday after the 
President’s telegram was issued a large picture of the Presi- 
dent was shown with an assassin’s hand about to stab him in 
the back. Of course, I was not named in this picture. The 
paper was too cowardly for that, but everyone understood what 
was implied. 

There was no pretense of fairness on the part of either of 
the dailies. . Columns were given to accounts of small meetings 
of my opponents. No notice was taken of important gatherings 
of my friends, Space was given to any cheap notoriety seeker 
who wished to denounce me. They made a distinct effort to 
connect the Department of Justice with my opposition. I regret 
to relate that no public discouragement of this effort was given 
by anyone connected with the department. An attorney con- 
nected with the department wrote and spoke against me. A\l- 
ways the papers quoted him as an official. The matter was 
brought to the Attorney General's attention but no public dis- 
claimer was issued. An agent of the department used the color 
of his office in an effort to intimidate my friends, He is still 
in service and unrebuked so far as I know, although the facts 
were presented to the department by a formal complaint. 

My opposition did not hesitate to desecrate the Sabbath 
itself. On Sunday before the election the regular Birmingham 
“community singing,” attended by several thousand persons, 
was perverted by those in charge into what they called “a 
patriotic meeting.” Speakers of my opposition exhibited an 
immense picture ef the President and urged the people to stand 
by him. Programs were distributed carrying the l’resident’s 
telegram against me. 

THE CRUELEST LIE. 

Of all the falsehoods used by my opposition in the desperate 
effort to defeat me the cruelest was that I had not been the 
friend of the soldiers. I had served as a private soldier myself 
and had borne some of the hardships that the enlisted man 
must suffer, but that they dismissed as of no account. My vote 
against conscription they twisted into lack of regard for men 
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in service. The arguments which I had made in favor of the 
volunteer system they distorted as showing lack of respect for 
men forced into service. I stood pledged to vote for every 
measure which might improve the soldier’s lot, better his equip- 
ment, increase his supplies, and care for his loved ones at home, 
but that they ignored. I had fought for free postage and better 
facilities for soldiers’ mail; I had led the fight in behalf of 
equality of enlisted men with officers under the insurance and 
allotment laws; I had tried in many ways to help the soldier 
und better his pay and conditions—all of which they ignored. 

I had helped thousands of soldiers’ families to get their allot- 
ments, but my opposition counted it as nothing. ‘They quoted 
isolated sentences from speeches made before the war, in which 
I criticized West Point and Annapolis and social caste in the 
Army as undemocratic, and tried to twist them into something 
unfriendly toward soldiers generally, ‘They deliberately lied 
in charging that I had opposed the increase in the soidier’s pay 
to $30, when, in fact, I had voted for the increase and had advo- 
cated an increase to $50. My sympathy for men in the ranks and 
desire to help them they willfully construed as insulting. 

The desperate crew opposing me ransacked their silly brains 
to find something in my life which they might criticize. Nothing 
was too silly or too mean for them to try to use. They even 
descended to exaggerating the value of the property I had 
managed to accumulate by a lifetime of thrift and saving. With 
all their sifting the harpies could find no stain upon my in- 
tegrity or moral character. With all my 20 years’ active prac- 
tice as a lawyer they could find no client who would say that 
he had been overcharged and no adversary who would claim 
that I had been unfair. They could find no one who I had 
overreached in business, 

MY WELCOME HOME. 

My duties detained me in Washington until a few days before 
the primary. I carried on my campaign as best I could; the 
great bulk of the work was done by the faithful friends com- 
posing my campaign committee, aided by a great number of 
others who were interested in my behalf. I went home a 
few days before the election. I planned to reach Birmingham 
nat 7.80 on Thursday evening before the primary on the following 
‘Tuesday. My committee advertised my coming and arranged to 
meet me at the station and to hold a meeting subsequently in 
Capitol Park, 

My train was late. It stalled on a hill 10 miles out. 
been charged that my enemies had soaped the track. A sworn 
statement to that effect was handed my chairman. I do not 
know what the facts were, except that the train was delayed 
for three hours. With the delay I had expected to get home 
unwelcomed and to find that the meeting had dispersed. But I 
did not understand. My train drew into the station; a dozen 
engineers pulled their throttles wide open. The train stopped; 
I alighted. All was noise and confusion. A multitude of torches 
were burning and cheers of welcome came from thousands of 
friendly throats. A crowd of friends swarmed through the station 
gates and over the tracks; I was their prisoner. A chair with 
carrying poles had been provided by the men from the railroad 
shops; I was placed in it willy-nilly. Sturdy shoulders bore me 
out, A procession was formed with a brass band. playing in 
tront, and down Fifth Avenue toward the park a cheering crowd 
of thousands surged, flags flying, torches burning. The scene 
was indescribable and unprecedented, 

At the park another great crowd had assembled. With en- 
thusiasm unabated they had waited for my coming until 11 
». m. Eight thousand chairs were filled, acres of people were 
standing. The assemblage was estimated at over 15,000 persons, 

I spoke for 40 minutes. I was embarrassed for having been 
carried on the shoulders of my friends. I apologized for it, 
saying that I realized that the tribute of the welcome I had 
received was not called forth by any quality of my own, but 
was in fact merely an evidence of the sense of justice of my 
supporters, who realized that I was being persecuted because I 
was their friend and that they had carried out the demonstra- 
tion to show that they did not intend to allow the wolves that 
were snarling at my heels to drag me down, The vast audi- 
ence shook with excitement and enthusiasm. My lightest re- 
marks were wildly applauded. The occasion was an over- 
whelming exhibition of the determination of my supporters. 

At the close of my speech I shook hands with thousands of 
my friends. It was 1 o’clock when I reached my hotel. A 
dozen strong-armed friends stuck close to the very last. I did 
not understand at the time, They feared I would be assassi- 
nated, 


It has 


THE PRESIDENT’S INTERVENTION. 
The great welcome given me on my return home filled my op- 
position with dismay. The hope to defeat me went glimmering. 
They realized that the single chance remaining was to induce 
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the President to interfere. Previous efforts of my opposi- 
tion to entangle him in my campaign had failed. Made desper- 
ate by the welcome given me, they roused to a final effort. 
Various telegrams were sent to the President. I have been 
unable to learn definitely what statements they made. I do 
know that false statements as to my attitude were made. The 
President was basely deceived. However, the foul tactics of my 
opposition prevailed—the intervention came. 

About 5 o’clock on the day following my return home the 
newsboys cried an extra, “ President denounces Hvuppteston.” 
The President’s telegram had just been received. It was ad- 
dressed to Glass, editor of the News, who gave it to the public 
first in an extra of his own paper. Under a seare head on the 
front page, “ Stand by the President,” with his picture, almost 
life-size, the message was printed: 

Frank P. Guass, 
Birmingham, Ala,: 

Your message received, I do not feel at liberty to make any discrim!- 
nation between candidates equally loyal, but think I am justified in say- 
ing that Mr. HvuppLestTon’s record proves him in every way an opponent 
to the administration. 

Wooprow WILson, 

The message was followed in big type by— 


A vote for HUDDLESTON is a repudiation of President, Wilson and his 
administration. A vote against HuppLeston is an indorsement of 
President Wilson and his administration, 

The telegram was the sensation of the hour. 
tion of the News was sold quickly. 
knots to discuss the latest news. All was confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The President of the Nation had spoken. He had in 
substance expressed his will that a Member of Congress should 
be defeated for reelection. Men wondered what would be the 
result. 

I had an engagement to speak that night in the city park at 
Bessemer. On reaching the appointed place I found an audience 
of about 6,000 gathered. No such assemblage had ever before 
gathered in that young city. I spoke for over an hour, relating 
what I had done in the performance of my official duties and 
telling of the fight being made against me. I read the Presi- 
dent’s telegram—many of the audience had not heard of it. | 
explained what my attitude in Congress had been, and charged 
that the President had been misled by false friends into sending 
the telegram. My speech was enthusiastically received. At its 
conclusion some one in the audience handed up to the chairman 
a resolution: 

We, 2,000 yoters in mass meeting assembled at Bessemer, 
hereby resolve as follows: 

That we have the greatest confidence, respect, and love for our great 
President, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson; that we are with him and will 
continue to support him in this great hour of our Nation’s great trial! to 
a final victory. That we have the greatest respect, love, and confidence 
in our Congressman, the Hon, Georcr HUDDLESTON; that we are with 
him; that we do hereby express our confidence in him. Be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting is hereby instructed to 
wire a oe of this resolution to our great and beloved President, the 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson. 

The chairman read it to the assemblage and it was adopted 
with a unanimous shout. 

Of course, I was amazed by the President's intervention. I 
did not know how the people would accept it. I resolved from 
the first instant that it should not alter my course; but I knew 
that my constituents are among the most loyal and devoted 
people in America, and I could not foresee just what they woul: 
consider to be their duty under the circumstances. The recep- 
tion of my speech and the adoption of the resolution left no 
doubt on that point. I knew that my renomination was assured. 

The following day—Saturday—was spent by my opposition in 
a strenuous effort to stampede my supporters. The dailies tried 
to bully me into withdrawing from the contest and printed 
statements from the weak-kneed few of my supporters wlio 
could be induced to say that they had been changed by tle 
President’s telegram. Committees of prominent business men 
went up and down the streets trying to intimidate my friends; 
smaller business men were threatened with boycott if they con- 
tinued to support me; hectoring, bullying, and shameless lying 
were freely indulged. The timid and wabbly, the neutrals, and 
undecided went over to my opposition. Perhaps I lost 15 to 
20 per cent of my strength by reason of the President’s inter- 
vention; but the bulk of my friends stood like iron and took 
even a more aggressive position than they had occupied. That 
night I spoke in Ensley to an enthusiastic audience, reduced in 
numbers because the meeting was in the open air and it was 
raining. 

Monday, the final day before the election, was filled with excite- 
ment. The streets were crowded; interest reached to fever 
heat; happily disorder of more than a minor nature was averted. 
On Monday night we held a final meeting at Capitol Park in 
Birmingham. Again the enthusiasm was at the boiling point; 
more than 15,000 were assembled; the scene was indescribable. 


The extra edi- 
Men gathered in excited 
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My friends had come from the remote parts of the county to | cent of the total vote. f was willing to let bygones be by 


show their interest. It was obvious that my opposition had 
failed, that the President’s message had not turned the tide, 
and that it was merely a question of my majority. 

REASONS FOR INTERVENTION, 

The real reasons which impelled the President to intervene in 
the campaign in my district I can not surmise. My efforts to 
learn them have been without effect. On Saturday morning 
after his telegram was sent I wired him, stating that my friends 
believed that his intervention had been procured by misrepre- 
sentations and asked as an act of justice to my constituents 
and to me that he disclose the representations which induced 
him to send the telegram. I received no reply until late on the 
afternoon of election day, when a message came from the Presi- 
dent saying that he wished to do no injustice and that he de- 
sired that my constituents should judge me by my record. 
This was the only satisfaction I got. It came too late to be 
of service. 

A few days later a newspaper writer issued a syndicated 
article, purporting to be inspired, which undertook to explain 
the causes which led the President to intervene in several cam- 
paigns. By that article I was inferentially charged with being 
a “reactionary southern politician,” with having in my commit- 
tee tied up important legislation, and with hypocrisy in pretend- 
ing to my constituents that I had been an administration sup- 
porter, This article merely added insult to injury. 

Of course every Member of the House knows that I had not 
been an opponent to the administration. I had voted against 
conscription, the espionage law, and two or three other minor 
so-called administration measures. I had voted for more than 
100 administration measures in support of the war. Every 
member of my committee knows that I have never in the least 
obstructed administration measures before it, but have usually 
supported them, 

I had stated my position frankly to my constituents. I had 
issued a formal campaign speech and sent a copy to each voter 
in my district saying on this point: 

Of the dozens of measures relating to the war, elther directly or 
indirectly, in only three have I voted against what was reported as 
the judgment of officers of the administration. Those three are the con- 
scription bill, the espionage bill, and the explosives bill. I challenge 
my crities to show to the contrary. I have been willing to vote for 
every soldier, every ship, and every dollar needed to carry on the war. 

I will be frank. I have voted for the measures proposed, not because 
some officer of the administration advised it but because they met the 
approval of my judgment. I have not been a rubber-stamp Congress- 
man, but have tried to weigh patriotically every measure presented and 
to vote for the best interest of my country. It is I who am Congress- 
man. ft is I who took the oath of office. It is I who must face my 


conscience and my Maker. And always I have felt that I must make 
the final decision for myself. For this frame of mind I offer no man an 


apology. 

In view of the indisputable facts, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the President did not intend his telegram to be accepted 
literally, It was to be taken merely as indicating his desire for 
my defeat. It is clear that he was brought to that decision by 
the powerful influences in and out of my district which were 
opposing me. I have no doubt that the President was basely 
deceived by pretended friends. My feeling on the subject was 
expressed in an interview which I gave on the morning after 
the election. 

I do not accept the result as a rebuke to the President; it is instead 
a stern rebuke to the vindietive and unfair opposition. It is not 
wholly a persona! tribute to me. I[ accept it as an evidence of the 
instinctive love of the great masses of the people for justice and the 
square deal. My constituents know that I have served them honestly 
and faithfully and that I am patriotic and devoted to duty. Such of 
them as think that I have made mistakes are ready to forgive them, 
re as they do that I am honest and try to be a true repre- 
sentative, 

The President's intervention shall not incite me to antagonism. I 
shall show no petty spirit of revenge or opposition toward him. To 
the contrary, I shall continue to cooperate with him conscientiously in 
every effort to win the war and preserve American honor and interest. 


I am conscious that I have been done a cruel injustice, but 
that consciousness bas not and shall not in the least affect my 
official action. 

THE 


In my after-the-election interview, I said: 

I am not puffed up by my success, but accept my victory in deep 
humility. It has been made possible by the loyalty and devotion of 
my friends. 

I trust that the feeling created by the bitter and unfair attacks 
upon me will soon pass. am anxious to be the representative of the 
whole people of my district and to work with all for its material in- 
terests consistently with the public welfare. I beg for the future a 
more friendly spirit of cooperation upon the part of the elements 
which have recently opposed me. I am praying that the methods 
— ia characterized the campaign will never be repeated in my 

strict. 


My vietory was complete. Despite the fact that I had two 
popular opponents who had the support of the daily papers and 
of the big business and financial interests, I received 60 per 
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Not so my opposition. The daily papers accepted the 
the primary with exceedingly bad grace. The Ledger blamed i 


result ol 


on the bitter attacks which had been made on me; the News 
complained that the result was due to the weakness of my 
opponents; the Age-Herald called the result a “ grievous mis- 
take,” and urged that preparations be made for the next can 

paign. There was growling, long and loud, among those who 


had sought to do me to political death 

The Republicans of my district thought to take advantage of 
the Demoetfatic row. A cunning vi nominated 
against me. He wheedled the Republican Congressional Com 
mittee out of $1,000 for his campaign fund, and collected a 
considerable amount from captains of industry and my di 
gruntied opposition. He endeavored to take up the campaign 
against me where it had ended in the primary His method: 


lis 
poulician Was 


were, if anything, more unscrupulous than had been pre- 
viously used. The Ledger and News were neutral. The Age- 
Herald encouraged my opponent and gave him columns of 
space in which to exploit himself. It was happy to give b 


headlines to my critics, no matter how petty and mean the 
criticism. Numbers of the big business men who had opposect 
me in the primary allowed their names to be used as a cam- 
paign committee for my Republican opponent. I paid no at- 
tention to their campaign, and did not spend a dollar in the 
election. The result was that, while the vote was quite light, 
my Republican opponent received only 14 per cent of the total, 
And thus this chapter ends. 

This chapter ends with disaster to my opposition, but I do 
not assume that I am to have peace. I would gladly represent 
the big business interests along with the rest of my constituents, 
but I will not be their tool nor submit to their dictation. I will 
represent them only upon my own terms, which are that the 
rich and powerful must stand upon equal footing with the 
poor, and that the welfare of my country must be supreme. I 
will be the Congressman, and the final decision must be mine. 
I will guide my actions by the standards of patriotism and not 
of sordid dollar grabbing. 

I do not expect my opposition to accept me on these terms, 
They will continue to assail me so long as there is hope 
success. But I face them without fear in my soul. I will not 
flinch nor ask quarter. I will not be swerved. I will not be 
bullied out of public life by them. Their vicious political metle- 
ods shall not drive me from office. When I go it will be from 
my own desire or because of the will of my people. 


Lor 


Conscientious Objectors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KE. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


MASON, 


In roe House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 8, 1919. 
Mr. MASON Mr. Speaker, I insert here the following memo- 
randum in refutation of the charge that conscientious objectors 


have been treated with leniency, furnished me by the National 
Civil Liberty Bureau, of 41 Union Square, New York. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The charge has been made that conscientious objectors in this 
country have been treated with undue leniency. What are the 
facts? Actually there are authentic, undenied statements of 
cases on record where conscientious objectors have been beaten, 
prodded with bayonets, immersed in filthy latrines, held for 
periods of from 15 to 45 minutes under cold shower baths, fed 
enly bread and water, and placed for long periods in solitary 
confinement. 

At the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Alcatraz Island, 
Cal., four religious objectors—three Hofer brothers and J b 
Wipf—were placed in a perfectly dark dungeon where water 
seeped in from the sea, their outer clothing being removed, and 
where they were fed only small amounts of bread and water, 
At the end of the fifth day they were removed by the recom- 
mendation of the medical examiner and placed in isolation. 
Later they were transferred to Fort Leavenworth, where they 
were at once placed in solitary confinement. Two of the Hofer 
brothers died of pneumonia within 10 days of their arrival at 
Fort Leavenworth. The body of one of these men was sent 
home dressed in the military uniform of the United States 
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Army, although he had gone to prison because of his refusal to 
wear this uniform. 


At Camp Funston a group of conscientious objectors for six weeks 
were put through a course of the roughest sort of hazing and brutality, 
They were not allowed to communicate with anyone during this time, 
and were subjected to physical coercion—struck with whips and dragged 
about with ropes, ete. (see Exhibit A, annexed hereto). Other undenied 
stories of brutalities have come from Camp Sherman, Camp Meade, 
Camp Wadsworth, Fort Jay, Fort Riley, and numerous other canton- 
ments (see Exhibit B, annexed hereto). 

Finally, over 500 objectors were sent to the military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth, with sentences ranging from 5 to 40 years. Here some 
of the objectors who refused to fall in line with the military discipline 
were kept for over nine weeks in solitary confinement, during most of 
which time they were manacled, standing to the bars of their cells nine 
hours a day, every alternate two weeks being spent on a diet of bread 
and water (see Exhibit B, annexed hereto). his was done with the 
express authorization of the War Department, as was tacitly admitted 
in Secretary Baker’s order of December 6, ebolishing manactng. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, charges are brought that the War Depart- 
ment discriminated in favor of conscientious objectors. The explana- 
tion of this is to be found in the policy adopted by the War Department. 
It is true that the War Department did issue a confidential order pro- 
viding for conscientious objectors, thereby giving color to the charges of 
special leniency. But in practice this policy worked out both to the 
disadvantage of the Army and the unnecessary and brutal coercion of 
objectors. It was the policy which sought ultimately to deal with con- 
scientious objectors as a problem of military discipline. The officers in 
charge of these men found themselves forced to treat as soldiers men 
who were determined at all costs not to accept that status. The in- 
evitable result of this policy was the coercion of objectors. Any other 
result under the circumstances would have meant that both officers and 
objectors were more than human, 

In the case of objectors who were finally court-martialed the War 
Department has insisted upon treating these men as individual reca)- 
citrant soldiers. This has resulted in the fact that to-day many of 
them have been released on one pretext or another, while others, 
actually no more radical in their protests against military service, are 
still in prison. ‘ 

A further result of the War Department’s policy has been that all 
objectors released from military prison have practically been forced to 
accept back pay as a condition of their discharge. his has served 
to discredit men who while in camp refused to sign the pay roll and so 
had back pay credited to them. According to a recent statement of 
the War Department, however, over $5,000 of the pay thus given to 
objectors has been returned direct to the Department. 

Conscientious objectors have been sentenced a. courts-martial to 
prison terms of aneemas severity. The War partment has an- 
nounced its policy of reviewing each individual case with a view to 
possible clemency. This policy seems another mistake, because all 
of these men are inpesemes for the reason that their consciences upon 
one ground or another forbade their becoming a part of the military 
organization. Their cases all have the common basis of conscience and 
all have shown their sincerity by endurance of severe punishment. If 
one should be freed, all should be freed. If any are to serve out their 
Their prison terms are the unhappy by-product of 
a military system essentially inconsistent with American democratic 
ideals, and which was created for the purpose of serving the country 
in a particular crisis. The crisis is now over and their release becomes 
now not a matter of clemency in individual cases but a matter of ordi- 
nary democratic justice. 


sentences, all should. 


ExuisitT A, 
TREATMENT OF CONSCIENTIOUS OLJECTORS AT THE 
FUNSTON GUARDHOUSE. 
THURSDAY, September 5, 1918. 


Seven conscientious objectors arrived at the military police guard- 
house from the guardhouse at Riley. 


REPORT OF CAMP 


SaturpDay, September 7. 


We were ordered to fold our arms and stand at attention by the 
officer of the day, Capt. Buckley. Failing to comply with this order, 
he proceeded to abuse and insult us, referring to those of Jewish birth 
as “damn kikes,” etc. He then had our beds and blankets taken from 
us and ordered that we be given raw rations—pork and beans—which we 
were to cook in the latrine, if we wanted to eat. He suggested to the 
prisoners that they beat us up. We had no supper and slept on the bare 
floor in our clothes. 


) Sounpay, September 8. 


Very little sleep was had because’ of the extreme chilliness of the 
night. 

No other provisions having been made for the preparation of food; 
we ate nothing on this day. 

We again slept on the bare floor without blankets. 


Monpay, September 9. 
Food conditions remained the same until supper when we were 
informed that a kitchen for preparing our food would be furnished us 
if we would do our own cooking. e were able to prepare supper, 
Upon returning from this meal we were informed that henceforth we 
would be given bread and water only. Upon this fare we continued until 
September 15. 


_— 


Satunpay, September 1}. 
Col, Barnes, the provost marshal, called at the guardhouse. He 
ordered us to stand at attention, and when we refused to comply he 
pron to kick the legs of the men. Kaplan had his legs and ankles 
yruised as a result. Upon leaving he hinted to the prisoners that he 
would be tempted to pardon them if they would beat us up. 


Monpay, September 1. 


We were again placed upon bread and water diet. This continued 
until the following Sunday, September 22, on which wy we had regu- 
larly prepared meals, so that between September 7 and 22 we had only 


two days of regular rations, 


MONDAY, September 23. 
We were ordered to stand at attention by the incoming officer of the 
day and upon refusal we were told that we would be taken out every 
two hours during the night. This procedure was inaugurated that 
very night when we were awakened at these periodic intervals, taken 
out and kept out a while and sent back to bed. 


THuRSDAY, September 26. 

While walking about in the courtyard the men were kicked and shoved 
about for not obeying an order to walk in prescribed military fashion— 
Kaplan and Breger being the particular targets. 

n the afternoon Larsen was brutally assaulted, being choked, his 
head banged against the wall, and dragged around the room, by the 
sergeant of the guards for refusing to clean quarters other than our 
own, 


I’ripay, September 27. 


Again, while exeteteing, the men were grossly maltreated. The 
bayonet was applied to ail of us—Larsen receiving a scar. Kaplan and 
Breger were beaten with the butt end of the rifle. All were kicked and 
shoved about. 

Right conscientious objectors came here from Fort Riley guardhouse, 

After supper we were ordered outside where we formed in double rank. 
The sergeant of the guards issued some military commands to us. When 
we did not obey Prompily he shoved us about violently. We then began 
marching around the building. Orders were given to “double time.” 
Bayonets were pressed against the bodies of Larsen, Silver, and others 
to obtain compliance, but no one ran. The guards now insisted that 
we walk in strict military posture, and cuffs, kicks, and blows were 
rained upon those who fai to do so. Bichel refused to submit to this 
abuse and informed the guard that since in his opinion exercise was 
optional with conscientious objectors he would march no more under 
such brutal impositions. A guard seized him by the neck and forced him 
around the building, heaping blows and kicks upon him at the same time. 
When he was finally released the back of his head was covered with 
bumps and he was sore all over. 

At about 9 that evening we were again ordered out and again put 
through the same ordeal. This time Steiner ceased walking. He was 
seized by_the ears and dragged around the beastog. Another guard 
after a while seized him by the throat and choked him so forcibly that 
he sank breathless to the ground. Steiner reported his treatment to the 
officer of the day, a second lieutenant, who refused to give his name and 
who insisted that he was carrying out orders. 

We were informed that we would be called out every two hours. At 
11 p. m. we were awakened and ordered out. We refused. It was 
debated whether or not to forcibly drag us out. They finally decided 
to leave us alone. However, none could sleep, for the thought that we 
might be roused any moment kept preying upon our minds. 


Satounpay, September 28. 

At 8.30 p. m. the sergeant of the guards ordered us out. Expecting 
a repetition of yesterday's affair, especially so since the sergeant was 
a veritable brute, we refused. Kaplan, half undressed, was the first 
to rouse his venom. He was lifted odily off his bed and thrown head- 
long through the door. He was dragged back again, lifted off his feet 
and thrown against the bedstead so forcibly that his skull might have 
been smashed. He was then ordered to put on his shoes. He refused. 
The sergeant seized him and put him out barefooted. The other men 
were similarly handled. When we were finally lined up outside, the 
scrueant following us out—and never did man gloat so over his accom- 
plishment—he remarked that he was carrying out the major’s orders, 
meaning Maj. Taussig, the military police officer. After marching around 
a while we were permitted to return to quarters. Threats of subse- 
quent and periodic repetition of this treatment again had the effect of 
coming, us awake and expectant all night. 

e instructions that conscientious objectors are to be permitted to 
exercise is being utilized as a means to impose hardships upon us, We 
are kept outdoors in all sorts of weather, from six to eight hours each 
day, and the ards are instructed to see to it that we keep moving 
continually. his is a source of constant irritation and friction be- 
tween us and the guards, for some of us find it physically impossible 
to keep walking all day. 

Our corresponding privilege has been restricted to one letter, a 
week, The letter must be written upon one side of one small sheet. 
Its contents are subjected to careful censorship. 

A general and thorough raid was made upon our quarters for books, 
magazines, and any other reading matter. 

All prisoners were ordered to take a cold shower. 


Fripay, October 4. 


Orders were issued that conscientious objectors are to be given but 
one neiping of food and “ d—— little at that.” Not even an extra 
piece of bread is allowed us. We are kept hungry from meal to meal. 


SaTurDay, October 5. 


were ordered to take a cold shower. Da Rosa, feeling that cold 
shoWers are detrimental to him, and having taken a bath but one-half 
hour previous to the issuing of the above order, refused to undress. 
The corporal of the guards thrust him under the spray with his clothes 
on. Da Rosa returned to the guard room, wearing his dripping clothes. 
The corporal ordered him to undress and take a thorough shower. 
When Da Rosa again refused, the corporal tore his clothes from his 
body and at the same time delivered upon him some telling and effective 
blows. He was then placed under the cold shower. 
We were compelled to take a cold shower once in the morning and 
once in the afternoon, A guard stood watch and checked each man. 


Sunpay, October 6. 


In the afternoon, Sandin collapsed while taking his second cold 
shower of the day. We explained to the doctor who called, the nature 
of the treatment we had been receiving lately. We also informed him 
that we were being underfed. 

The captain, who was “officer of the day” ordered that we be de- 
prived of supper because we did not stand at “ attention” at roll-call. 

At midnight we were suddenly and unexpectedly roused by the 
sergeant of the guards and ordered to take a cold shower. It was 
obvious that this was an unreasonable and vicious imposition and most 
of us refused to get up. We were then violently dragged into 
shower room and held underneath the spray, night clothes and all, 
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thoroughly exhausted. Kaplan, Breger, Block, Powell, Franklin, Kichel, 
Downey, Steiner, and Da Rosa were so treated, The “officer of the 
day” was present and directed the proceedings. 


Monpbay, October 7. 


Greenberg, Block, Bernstein, and others have gone on sick report 
this morning, suffering from colds. Block and Bernstein were given 
asperin tablets to make them perspire. Though the day was rainy 
und damp, all hands were ordered out for exercise. We were kept out- 
side in the drizzle, until ordered to come in for a cold shower. Even 
those who had taken asperin tablets were not excused from the pre- 
scribed bath, 

Breger, Monsky, Ott, Silver, Da Rosa, Block, and Eichel have already 
declared - absolute hunger-strike as a vehement protest against this 
treatment. 

Another cold shower was administered to us in the afternoon. At 
8 p. m, the “ officer of the day,’ a captain, and the sergeant of the 
guards ordered all to undress in the squad room and prepare for a cold 
shower, the third that day. We were marched to the latrine in a 
body. The captain himself brought forth scrub brushes, used ordinarily 
for cleaning toilet seats and brooms used for sweeping, and ordered 
that we scrub each other with them. Franklin refused to use the 
filthy brush. He was seized and roughly thrown to the cement floor, 
dragged back and forth and viciously belabored until thoroughly ex- 
hausted. He was then placed under the cold spray and left there until 
he collapsed. LEichel and Shotkin helped him back to his bed. When 
he recovered he berame hysterical, 

The captain wished to know what had happened. FEichel explained 
that Franklin was suffering from myocarditis and the constant and 
frequent impositions of cald showers had in all probabilities aggravated 
this ailment. LEichel then requested the captain to permit him to see 
the post commander. This the captain refused to do, although he told 
Kichel that he was carrying out the instructions of the post commander 
in treating us so, 

Turspay, October 8. 

Franklin, Sandip, and Hennessey have joined the hunger strike as 
protest against our inhuman treatment. 

At about 8 p. m. the order was issued to prepare for a cold shower. 
Monsky informed the captain, who directed proceedings that he would 
not undress. The captain ordered a guard to undress and keep him 
under the shower twice as long. ‘The sergeant of the guards timed 
everyone. Monsky was kept under the spray an unusually long time. 
He finally heard the captain say, “If he suffers, keep him there; but if 
he isn’t suffering let him gv.” 

Iranklin, because of his collapse the previous evening, was given an 
extra dose and again collapsed, Eichel again requested to be per- 
mitted to see the post commander and again was refused. 

Quite a few of the men, thoroughly chilled by the shower, had gone 
to bed to warm up- “Attention’’ was suddenly called and those 
in bed were dumped by the guards and dragged to their feet. Half 
naked the guards proceeded to place them in military posture. Towels, 
socks, and ropes were utilized to tie their hands tn proper position. 
,Vhen the captain addressed us. ‘“ How many of you will now become 
sensible objectors and go out to do some work this afternoon?” Re- 
ceiving no favorable response he said tersely: “All right, another coid 
shower at 10.30 a, m,.” 

We were then ordered to dress and go out for exercise. Quite 
na few refusing to do this were rudely dressed and dragged outside. 

Promptly at 10.30 o'clock we were ordered in for our cold shower. 
Monsky, Block, Breger, Frauklin, and Hichel, feeling that this was 
‘unquestionably punishment for their refusal to work, refused to 
undress. They were taken to the shower room in their clothes. There 
‘Richel was again ordered to undress. When he refused, a corporal 
slapped his face vehemently and dragged him back to the squad room, 
There the order was repeated, and when Eichel maintain his atti- 
iude the corporal belabored him viesauaty with slaps across the face 
und blows upon the head. He was taken back to the shower room, and 
jhe as well as the others who had refused to undress were placed and 
kept underneath the spray in their clothes. 

Henessey had undressed for the shower and had stepped under- 
neath. No one was paying any particular attention to him. Suddenly 
he emitted a wild shrick, began tottering and swinging aimlessly. If 
‘some one had not grabbed him instantly, he might have dashed his 
head against the cement. He was carried to his bed, all the time 
maintaining his wild cries. YVresently his struggles subsided and he 
remained in a state of coma for almost an hour. No doctor was sent 
for. Ott now asked permission to sec the post commander, and was 
ziven the expected response. 

Those who had taken the shower in their clothes undressed and 
went to bed. At about 2 p. m. the order came to get out for exercise. 
The wet clothes were put on the men and they were thrust outside. 
We were walking around when the corporal informed us that the 
major (Taussig) had ordered that we walk more rapidly. Franklin 
attracted the guards’ attention first. He was rushed violently against 
the wire fence, thrown to the ground, and his head banged against the 
rocks. Monsky next received the brunt of attention. The corporal 
and guard pommeled, shoved, and abused him. A group gathered to 
watch the spectacle. Amongst the latter were some friends of the 
active guard. To please them, be seized Monsky from behind and ran 
him around the inclosure. Then, acting upon the suggestion of one of 
the spectators, he deliberately strove to step upon Monsky's bare 
feet, The latter succeeded for a while in thwarting him, but the in- 
evitable happened and Monsky sank to the ground in agony. His ankle 
had been sprained, J 

This cowardly act completely unnerved Breger. “Hurray! Hurray 
for our brave American!” he yelled, and clapped his hands vehe- 
mently in applause. He was stopped, but he no longer was master of 
himself, He stopped, took off his shoes and exclaimed, “ Here, do the 
same to me and show your bravery!” He walked on a while and 
suddenly let forth an uncanny yell and fell to the ground. He strug- 
gled painfully, all the time maintaining his gruesome cries. Lis 
struggles ceased finally and amid jeers of “ He’s all right” he was 
rais to his feet. Mousky in the meanwhile had been dragged all 
over the ground, his clothes torn from his body, and was practically 
unconscious, 

The “ officer of the day” now came upon the scene. He ordered 
those who would not walk to be placed in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. Breger and Monsky were the first to be punished. 
Eichel discontinued walking. He was dragged around a_ while and 
then placed in solitary confinement on bread and water. Steiner now 
r to walk, and he, too, was placed in solitary, Silver next 
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attracted the guard’s attention. The doctor had come, and Silver 
informed him that since he had not eaten for two days his physical 
condition would not permit his-exercising, and hence he would walk 
no more. He was ordered back into the ring by the “ officer of the 
day,” and when he refused a guard seized him and threw him to the 
ground. He then lifted him by the legs, to the intense delight of the 
spectators, and banged his head against the ground, This act was 
repeated a number of times. Then Silver, thoroughly shaken up, was 
placed on the restricted bread-and-water diet ; 

Breger, in the squad room, again gave vent to the wild paroxysms, 
His cries and intense internal struggles continued intermittently for 
over an hour. 3 


WEDNESDAY, October 9. 

Steiner joined the hunger strikers because he had been placed on 
bread and water. 

Kichel was undressed and given a cold shower. 

Col, Barnes, the provost marshal, called while some of the objectors 
were taking their enforced exercise. He ordered them to stand at 
“attention.” When they refused, he beat them vigorously with his 
heavy riding crop, Shotkin was badly hurt, the colonel breaking his 
crop over the former's ankles. He deprecated the ruining of his stick 
and implied that the = reason he did not brain Shotkin was that 
he wasn’t worth the trouble. He then addressed the men before him 
“You have declared a famine strike on me, Well, the Third Assistant 
Secretary of War, your friend, knows it and has instructed that [ 
permit you to starve to death.” 

Shotkin, Nmping, returned to quarters. A guard straightway ordered 
him outside. Shotkin insisted that he could not walk and demanded 
medical attention. Though the doctor was in the room at the time, no 
treatment was given him. On the contrary, though suffering intense 
pain, he was dragged outside and two guards pushed him around the 
inclosure. 

Steiner was dragged from his solitary cell and ordered to walk. 
Failing to obey, a guard seized him by his fingers and dragged him 
around. Steiner suffered intense pain, for the slightest resistance 
on his part meant the pulling of his finger out of joint. 

After supper two slices of bread were given to those who were pre- 
sumably on bread and water, despite the fact that every one of them 
was on hunger strike. The sergeant informed them, “ Not a d—d drop 
of water do you get until this bread is consumed.” 


Trorspday, October 70. 

Ott and Da Rosa, both materially weakened by their hunger strike, 
were forcibly dressed and put on exercise in the afternoon. 

Ott was shoved around a while and then left unmolested. 

Da Rosa was pushed about, then thrown to the wet ground, punched, 
kicked, and spat at by the guards. He was raised to his feet and 
dragged around some more. Presently he was dropped and one guard 
seized him by the hair and rubbed his face in and banged his head on 
the ground. His cheek and forehead were bruised, leaving two ugly 
skin wounds, 

Then four guards carried him to the shower room, stripped him of 
what little clothes remained on bis person, placed him on the cold 
cement floor in an exhausted condition, and turned the cold spray upon 
him. The soldiers then scrubbed him viciously with filthy brushes and 
brooms, One guard tickled his feet. He was finally brought back to 
the squad room in a semiconseious state. . 

Downey, Brandin, Bernstein, and Kaplan, feeling they could not con- 
scientiously continue ams while their fellow conscientious objectors 
were being so brutalized, joined in with the hunger strikers. 


Fripay, October 11 


Brandin, because of extreme weakness, was unable to walk. A guard 
pricked him with a bayonet, and then the sergeant of the guards him- 
self pusbed him around, 


Saturpay, October 12. 


In the afternoon all the men, regardless of thelr physical condition, 
were ordered to dress and go out for fresh air. Those who refused were 
forcibly dressed and thrust outside. The men, because of their weak- 
ened state, sprawled all over the ground, while groups of spectators 
watched the miserable and sorry sight. At various times during the 
afternoon Block, Breger, and Silver collapsed from total exhaustion. 

After supper the men were taken out of the solitary cells and returned 
to the regular squad room, 


MonbDAY, October 1}. 


Maj. Taussig, accompanied by another major, who introduced himself 
as our investigator, came into the room in the morning. The latter 
gazed sneeringly and insolently about the room and without much 
ado dismissed most of the men from his mind as “ Russian foreigners.” 
His questioning was confined for the most part in ascertaining the birth 
and nativity of the men and establishing them as “ Pro-Germans and 
members of Von Iadendorf’s third division.” He finally asked, with 
studied irony, whether any man was in danger of losing his reason or 
even his life. His final remark was, “* There isn’t a single American in 
the crowd.” J 

Our writing tablets and what little money was in our possession were 
taken from us. A special guard was placed over us. 


TUESDAY, October 15. 
Silver was examined by the doctor, and it was apparent that bis con- 
dition was very poor. He was hardly able to get out of bed. In the 
afternoon he was taken out of our squad room and placed in a Solitary 
cell. 


Tuunrspay, October 17. 


The men felt that the hunger strike had accomplished its purpose, in 
that brutalities had been discontinued for the past few days, and de- 
cided to eat supper. Bread and milk was given us to break our fast. 

Fraipay, October 18. 

Black coffee and bread was sent us for breakfast. Such food at this 
time most of us felt was actual poison for our systems. Hence, with one 
or two exceptions, we declined to eat this repast. No other food was 
furnished us, 


Satrurpay, October 19. 
Immediately after breakfast Eichel was viciously and suddenly struck 
two stinging blows in the mouth for failing, through no fault of his, to 
properly “ cover off” for count, 
Later, Ott rnd Kichel were ordered to clean the latrine by the ser- 
eant of the guards, and when they refused the former slapped, punched, 
and shoved them violently against the wall and other projections. 


Monpay, October 21. 


The major who made the perfunctory investigation Monday, October 
14, returned and began calling each man to explain the mistreatments 
he had experienced and witnessed, 

We wish it known that during this tense period we were held abso- 
lutely incommunicade, Packages containing food and delicacies, sent us 
from home at a great expense of time, money, and sentiment, were 
viciously and wantonly destroyed and their contents dumped in the 
garbage cans, though we had at no time been told that we could not 
receive such packages. 

The above is only a brief summary of the atrocities perpetrated upon 
us. The situation can never be described with sufficient vividness and 
intensity to impart to the authorities a real impression of the mental 
and physical anguish suffered by us. Most of the mistreatments took 
place outside, with large groups watching the sorry and revolting spec- 
tacle of defenseless men being most brutally punched, shoved, and 
abused. 

While we do not wish to impugn the motives of the investigator we 
have reason to believe, because of his own statements and his obviously 
nutagenistic attitude, that the report of his investigation would be 
prejudiced and not strictly in aceordance with the fullest ane of 
the men, We therefore feel justified in submitting this report, which 
we are willing to affirm under oath, merely as a confirmation to his 
report. 

The men reached the guardhouse at Funston on the following dates, 
and went through the above experiences from the day of their arrival: 

September 5.—Bernstcin, Breger, Greenberg, Kaplan, Henessey, Lar- 
sen, and Powell. ‘ 

September 27.—Downey, Eichel, Franklin, Ott, Sandin, Shotkin, Sil- 
ver, and Steiner. 

September 30.—Block, Da Rosa, and Monsky. 

October 8&.—Brandin. 

A copy of this report ‘has been given to the investigator. 

We, the undersigned, consider the above a fair and accurate account 
of our treatment at the military police guardhouse of Camp Funston, 
Kans. 

Morris Franklin, Thomas Shotkin, Herman Kaplan, Lester 
G. Ott, Joseph Brandin, Ulysses Da Rosa, Mayer Bern- 
stein, Henry Monsky, Max Sandin, Emanuel Silver, 
Benjamin Breger, Rexford Powell, David BHichel, Julius 
R. Greenberg, Chas. P. Larsen, Francis Steiner, Francis 
X. Henessey, and John Downey. 


Exuinir B. 


POLITICAL PRisONeRS IN FepwraL MILrrary Prisons—MEN, StRiktna 
In Prorest AGAINST THE TREATMENT OF FrLLOW Prisoners, ARB 
MANACLED IN Sourrany CONFINEMENT IN Dank UNDERGROUND CELLS 
On a Dist or Breap anp Water—IiIr rs ONLY A Question or How 
Many Days Tuey CAN LAst Berort PuysicaL on Menta, COLLAPSE 
Pours AN Env To THIs PHASE Or THEIR SUPFERING. 


The National Civil Liberties Bureau has come into possession of in- 
formation regarding conditions in the military prisons of the United 
States which it believes it would not be justified in withholding from 
the public. These prisons, called “ disciplinary barracks,” are located 
at Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.,; and 
Alcatraz Island, San Francisco Bay. Concerning the last-named prison 
we bave at present no information. The other two are fairly well run 
as prisons go, with the exception of the form of punishment for recal- 
citrant prisoners, which consists of solitary confinement in dark cells, 
manacling, and a diet of broad and water. The conditions are de- 
scribed in the folowing documents, Primarily this protest has nothing 
to do with the offence for which the prisoners were sentenced. The 
first point is that torture inflicted upen any prisoner for any reason is 
as stupid as it is wicked and abhorrent to the American spirit. The 
second point is the justice of a distinction between political and crimi- 
nal offenders. 
I. STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS AT FORT JAY ON AUGUST 20, AS REPORTED BY 

DR, JUDAH L. MAGNFS AND MR. JOHN 8, CODMAN. 


Avaust 27, 1918. 


Mr. John S, Codman, of Boston, and I went to Governors Island on 
the %.15 boat and returned on the 6.30 boat. 
Maj. Ward received us very courteously, and gave us every oppor- 
tunity to interview the three conscientious objectors, and to examine 
the conditions under which they are now imprisoned. 
lic took us to the cells where Sterenstein and Bichel are in solitary 
confinement. These cells are on the top floor of the prison, Maj. Ward 
informed us that most solitary confinement cells are in the cellars of 
gaeeene. He gave Mr. Codman later the dimensions of these cells, 
hey are small and all but completely dark. Light and air come in 
from a very small opening on the top, and through a small iron grating 
(in the deor). Maj. Ward informed us that in many solitary confine- 
ment cells there is only the opening at the top. The door of 8 - 
stein’s cell was opened first. We found him with his wrists shackled 
to the iron bars of the small opening in the door. He was in his 
under~ear and in bare feet. There was no pail in his cell. The only 
thing in the cell was a blanket. When Eichel’s cell was opened we 
found him shackled in the same way to the bars of the grating in the 
deor. He was in his underclothes and bad on one stocking. There 
was a pail in his cell. 
Maj. Ward explained to us that they were sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for refusing to work and obey prison instructions. (Such re- 
fusal te work will be found throughout these documents to be one of 
the chief sources of difficulty between the conscientious objector and 
the i To the average reader it may seem difficult to understand 
and quite indefensible. The ob; ’ position may be clarified by the 
following explanation: (1) In certain cases the objectors felt that 
the work assigned to them amounted to the noncombatant service which 
they had refused in the first place because it relieved other men to do 
the very work in the Army to which they were conscientiously opposed. 
Other objectors considered that the mere accepta 
military orders was a of the whole 


nce of work under 
which they are convinced must be everywhere con 
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world can ever become safe for real democracy. (2) At Fort Leaven- 
worth all but a few of the objectors had consented to work, but a num- 
ber finally ceased working, net so much because they were opposed to 
the work itself, but because such a stand was the only effective way by 
which to register their protest against the brutal treatment of fellow 
prisoners in solitary confinement. Rather than acquiesce in such wrong 
they would share their suffering.) They were shackled to the bars of 
the grating from 7.30 a. m. to 11.30 a. m. and then from 12.30 Pp. m, 
to 4.30 p. m,—the theory being that this is equivalent to an eight-hour 
working day. They are given two slices of bread three times a day 
and a pitcher of water three times a a. They are given no water 
with which to wash. If they wish to wash they must use some of their 
drinking water. They are not permitted a tooth brush. They jre 
taken on Saturday night and given a shower bath. " 

“After 14 days of such confinement the prisoners are released into 
the prison yard for 14 days. They are given raw food, an ax for 
chopping wood, cooking utensils, and shelter at night. Otherwise they 
are regarded as men on a desert island, bound to shift for themselye:. 
if after these 14 days of desert island life, they are still unwilling to 
yield their conscientious convictions, they are placed in solitary con- 
finement again for another 14 days. This can go on indefinitely for 
the term of 20 or 30 years to which these men have been sentenced 
or until they are broken, either physically or mentally. 

“We were then shown into the chaplain's office by the major, who 
said that we might interview each of the three prisoners separately, 
provided that we would give them nothing nor in any other way break 
the prison rules. We tcld him that we were partienlarly anxious to 
question the men as to the attitude of the board of review toward them. 

“Robinson was the first prisoner admitted. He was not in solitary 
confinement, haying served his 14 days. He was now undergoing the 
desert-isiand treatment, and had been for a few days. e had a 
healthy coler and clear eye. lie answered all of our questions simply 
and in a straightforward and in almost an objective way. We told 
him, as we did the others, that we were members of the National Civi! 
Liberties Bureau, and that Mr. Baldwin had reported on their status 
from time to time; that we were interested in the general problem 
of conscientious objectors and that we haa come to ask them particu 
larly as to the attitude of the board of review. Robinson said that 
the board of review had interviewed him for only a few minutes, per- 
haps two or three, and that after that interview had declared him to 
be insincere. They regarded him as insincere because, so he thought, 
wher they asked him if he would shed blood in self-defense he an- 
swered that he did not know what he would do under such circuni- 
stances. He said that he had not received any official notice as to 
what his sentence was, but that he had been informed through news- 
yaper reports that he had been first sentenced for life and that then 

is sentence had been reduced to 20 years. He was a conscientious 
objector from every point of view—from the religious, the hamanita- 
rian, the political, the antimilitarist. He was of a farmer's family. 
He had been farming himself, and was for that reason better able 
physically, so he said, to endure the solitary confinement than the 
other men, who came from the city. He did not know how long it 
would be possible for him to stand the solitary confinement, but there 
was no doubt in his mind that, after the expiration of his 14 days of 
desert-island treatment, he could stand another 14 days of solitary 
confinement. Although most anxious to hear from his family, he 
could not hear from them because he had refused to sign the necessary 
papers. He regarded these papers as military documents and refused 
to sign them for that reason. He had no complaint to make as to the 
food that was being given to him during the desert-island treatment. 
His general complaint about the solitary confinement cell, and this 
was the general complaint of the others as well, was that it was 
almost impossible to sleep at night because the cells were ful! of 
vermin—bedbugs and another brown bug being particularly numerous- 
so numerous, fact, that, after sleeping fits they had to be brushed 
in large quantities from their limbs. nm we told the major after- 
wards of this he was quite indignant and said that he did not believe 
the cells were full of vermin; that he was sure they were lying, but 
that he would make a note of it, anyway. (I may as well remark 
here that the major in conversation afterwards did not seem to be as 
well pested as he might be on conditions in a prison to which he is 
supposed to be giving his complete time and atten om 

“The next prisoner admitted was Sterenstein. He came into the 
room blinking ause of the light, after the darkness of his cell. Ile 
had been permitted to put on his prison garb. We were very grateful 
that because of our visit both he and Wichel were given a few minutes’ 
respite from their shackles. Sterenstein had quite a heavy growth of 
beard. (The prisoners in erage Me eee cre not being permitted, of 
course, to shave.) He seemed to physically the weakest of the three 
He informed us that he had been sentenced to 30 years for refusing 
inoculation and refusing to work. Neither he nor Bichel had been 
adj as insincere by Judge Mack's board. It was his opinion that 
he and Eichel were being kept at Fort Jay because it was necessary for 
the authorities to subject a few men to severe punishment as an ex- 
ample to others. Other men who held Come the same views an‘ 
who had refused to obey certain orders had been transferred to Fort 
Leavenworth. fe said that as a Socialist and humanitarian it was not 
ee for him to do anything to further the war; that he realized 

is life did not belong to him at a time when thousands of men were 
to be shot if only in that way 
the faith that was in him. hen he and 
Richel came to Port hey were undecided as to whether or not 
they would work on the stone pile. They worked on the stone pile for 
one day and then came to the conclusion that it was wrong to do this, 
because they would then be relieving some other men for tary work 
They thereupon refused to do other prison work and were placed in 
eotitary confinement for this. Maj. Ward later cited their one day's 
work as conclusive evidence of their insincerity. Sterenstein complained 
of the petty annoyances to which the objectors were being treated by 
some of the guards. He was ready to serve his complete sentence 
without flinching, but did not think that they should be subjected to 
severer treatment than their sentence called for. He said that guaris 
had beaten at least two men to his knowledge, one of them in a cell, 
and that Maj. Ward himself had declared that one man would have to 
be beaten up, inasmuch as that was the only way to deal with him. 
Maj. Ward declared afterwards that as far as he knew no man had 
been beaten up at the son for a whole year. Sterenstein said that at 
certain times of the day some rays of ieht came into his cell so that 
it was possible for him to read surreptitiously. He pulled out a tat- 
tered of the New Testament from his st ng, sa that he had 
been to conceal this. He co ined of the the vermin 

we at night. He thought also that if he oe Meer teow he 
ackled, to stand in his shoes it would be easier for him, because he 
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had flat feet. We had a handkerchief during the 14 days, inasmuch as 
there was one in his clothes. No handkerchief had been offered him by 
the authorities. When asked if he objected to our repeating some of his 
remarks, he said that he wag entirely willing to suffer any reprisal that 
might be meted out if only the cause of the conscientious objector might 
thus be helped. 

“ Eichel appeared to be stronger physically than Sterenstein and just 
as steadfast in his determination to hold out as long ag he could. His 
attitude was practically the same as that of Sterenstein. There was no 
discrepancy between the statements of any of the three prisoners. 
Eichel was particularly anxious to have his family know that he was still 
at Fort Jay. They had not been p. rmitted to hear from their families,” 

As a result of our complaint to the War Department, based upon this 
and other reports, the conscientious objectors in questign were trans- 
ferred to Fort Leavenworth, where the cells are said to be more sani- 
tary; but the use of these cells at Fort Jay for the punishment of re- 
calcitrant prisoners still continues to this day. 


ll. STATEMENTS AS TO CONDITIONS AT THE DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, FORT 
LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


This is the chief military prison in the United States. At this time it 
contains eupreninetety 8,000 prisoners, of whom about 300 are con- 
scientious objectors. Most of these latter are under sentences ranging 
from 10 to 30 years, Whatever the particular charges on which they 
were court-martialed, they are imprisoned for one reason only, and that 
is their steadfast refusal on religious or other conscientious grounds to 
accept any form of conscript service under military authority. 

The documents which fotlow come from prisoners whose names we 
can not publicly disclose, but who are known to us to be trustworthy : 

1. Bulletin on conditions within the prison as they were about Novem- 
ber 6. [We know the author of this bulletin and can vouch for his char- 
acter and accuracy.—-EKd.} 

“Evan W. Thomas finally refused to continue work 
the following day he was put in solitary confinement. 

“ His final statement was that in going to the ‘ hole’ he was protesting 
ngainst the entire prison system, as well as the fact that conscientious 
objectors are not distinguished from ordinary criminals and against the 
mistreatment of individual conscientious objectors. 

“ He believes that officials here are acting according to instructions 
from authorities in Washington. 

‘He plans to remain in ‘ solitary 
conditions are not changed. 

“Nine conscientious objectors, serving long sentences at the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks for refusal to submit to military conscrip 
tion, are in solitary confinement in the institution because they have 
declined to engage in prison labor. * * *? 

“ INve of these men have been brutally beaten and manhandled since 
they arrived. 

“These nine men are handcuffed and chained by their wrists to the 
bars of the door for nine hours a day in darkened cells. The solitary 
cells here are in the sub-basement of the prison. Prisoners in such con- 
finement are rationed on bread and water. Most of these executive 
sentences are for 14 days, but some of the objectors have been in soll- 
tary 30, 40, or even, in one case, 50 days. * * * 

“ Following is a list of the nine conscientious objectors enduring 
tary punishment : 

“Thomas Reed (colored), religious, arrived from Fort Jay, N. Y., on 
September 18, in solitary since September 15. 

* Hyman Bloch, religious, from Camp Funston, September 20, in 
tary since November 4. 

* Jacob Wurtzman, socialist, from Fort Riley, November 4. 

‘‘ Henry Monsky, socialist, from Camp Funston, November 4. 

“ Abraham Geleiter, orthodox Jew, from Fort Jay, September 13, 

“ Jake Conovaloff, religious, Camp Funston, October 20. 

“ Fred Uren, religious, Comp Funston, October 20. 

* Morris Shuben, religious, Camp Funston, November 

“Andre Shuben, religious, Camp Funston, October 28. 

‘Prisoners, including at least two conscientious objectors, witnessed 
the brutal treatment given Dan Yoder and 8. Herschberger, both from 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, November 1, and their accounts are substantially 
as follows: 

“These men are members of the Ammish Mennonite sect, one of the 
religious rules of which forbids the wearing of clothes fastened by but- 
tons. Upon their arrival they refused to don the uniform of military 
offenders. They were taken to the clothing storeroom and undressed 
forcibly by_sentries, and were put into prison clothes. 

“ Sergt. Morris, foreman of the clothing storeroom, then took the two 
prisoners to the bathroom. There they again refused to cooperate. 
Again they were disrobed roughly. They were led under the cold show- 
ers and held there for between 10 and 15 minutes. 

“ Herschberger took the coarse ‘laundry’ soap that was forced upon 
him and washed himself. Yoder was led, or almost dragged, by the hair, 
shivering and crying noisily. Sergt. Morris, who was holding him, 
still by the hair, then ordered all the warm water to be turned off. 
Yoder refused to wash himself. The sergeant took a large cake of 
soap and a heavy fiber brush and began to scrub him, rubbed the soa 
up and down over his face and roughly applied the scrubbing brus 
to his body. 

“They refused to put on the uniform. Herschberger dried himseif 
and was dressed by other prisoners and sentries. Yoder, in the hands 
of the sergeant, was knocked down onto the cold cement floor. Without 
being dried, he was forced into the uniform. During this process his 
head was held between the knees of Sergt. Morris. When his under- 
clothes were on, the sergeant lifted him up by the ears, This treat- 
tae has caused these two men to submit to prison labor against their 
vellefs, 

“ Instances can be multiplied. 
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Geleiter, when he refused to drill, was 
beaten by sentries before he was put into solitary. Even there he was 
deprived of his phylactery, a religious article, indispensable to him. 
Uren and A. Shuben were beaten in the executive office. Corpl. Harry 
Ifunter inflicted the bodily punishment in these last cases, His actions 
were eae, and in consequence be bas been suspended as yard 
corporal, 

“ But that is the only show of justice that the authorities of the in- 
Stitution have given in respect to these outrages. The incidents of 
Yoder and Herschberger were reported by tyre. peigonere to Capt. Harry 
Mitchell, adjutant, and by him to Capt. L. A. Humason, intelligence 
officer, Nothing further has been done. It is not known whether re- 
ports of these affairs were allowed to reach officials in Washington 
or whether prope punishment is to be meted out to the soldiers who 
committed these brutalities, * * * 

“Thomas has stated briefly how most of the political conscientious 
objectors regard this situation. When he submitted his letter to Col, 
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Sedgewick Rice, the commandant, he was read an order from Washing 


ton stating that conscientious objectors who have 
be treated as the ordinary criminal soldier.” 

2. Extract from letter written November 7: 

“You will wonder at my sanity if I tell you that I 
a vegetarian existence out of the limited rations in the mess hall, 
There are several of us now. * * * Qne is Rose, from New York 
who passes on all the books sent to prisoners: another is Svlva just 
arrived from Funston and still weak from the effects of his hunger 
strike; another is a robust athlete from Denver: and the other four 
are Israelites from Benton Harbor who tremble lest by eating a morsel 
of animal fat they will violate the exhortations of Holy Writ. The table 
has contributed so many to the ‘hole’ that some begin to fear it ts 
enchanted. Block, from Riley, has just gone down for refusal to work : 
Geleiter, from Fort Jay, kas been in solitary for and several 
Russians have gone after him. 

“In the ‘ hole,’ a dungeon in the sub-basement, the 
bread and water, and are handcuffed to their 
hours a day. 


been sentenced shall 


am trying to pick 


Wee ks, 


men are fed only 
cell doors for nine or more 
During the first week they stand with their hands crossed 


at their breasts; during the second they hang by their wrists {We 
presume, with their feet on the floor._—ld. | 

“The ‘screws’ [sentries] are brutal. I have gone down with food 
from the mess hall several times to observe them. The air reeks with 


curses and foul drule. I have not heard these fellows suggest any 
thing nearer a human reaction than a bestial laugh at some lewd tale. 
It follows that these men handle the prisoners with little gentleness. 
Geleitér has been beaten periodically. I saw him dragged by the collar, 
choking, across the rough floor of the corridors and the barber shop 
into the bath. One sentry knocked him down upon the cement floor, 
another undressed him with such brutality that he screamed with pain, 
and three of them forced him into the shower and serubbed bim with 
coarse soap. 

“The Russians from Riley came out of confinement yesterday wan 
and staggering. They have gone to work. Both are religious objectors 
Some of the Russians now in confinement have gone through the worst 
experiences in jail which the worst of the Tzars had to offer. They 


say that there they were permitted to cook their own food and were 
let alone, They swear that their life there was easy in comparison to 
this. 

“ Fellows who came from Camp Sherman last week declined to don 
the prison garb. (From other sources we learn that this was because 
of religious scruples against wearing buttons.) Two of them pe 
sisted. They were beaten into submission and the clothes were forced 


on them. For a time one of them wore his bundle around his neck, 
refusing to touch it; but he, too, was forcibly dressed. It is said that 
a captain witnessed the original beating and that he turned his back 
and walked off without interceding. The sentries to whom he left the 
job dragged the boys to the bathroom and treated them to Geleiter’s 
experience, scrubbing the flesh of one with the ubiquitous galvanic soap 


and a coarse scrubbing brush. The water was so cold that the rest of 
us spent scarcely three minutes under it and retreated. Yet these 
Cc, O.’8 were held under it for nearly 15 minutes. Corporal — is 


being tried for beating up two Russians—lIloly Jumpers from Texas 
for their refusal to salute and work. He administered one of his pum 
melings in the office of the executive officer, who himself had to stop 
the struggle. But he is being tried because his specific act was not 
authorized. The ‘bole’ treatment is known by everyone in all its 
details and is accepted by the authorities. * * *” 





3. Letters of November 14 and 15 on the situation te date. 
Box 60, Forr Leavenwortu, November 14 
My DgEar - —: Francis Hennessy has asked me to send you this 
message, for Just now he can not write. 
The group of boys from Fort Riley and Camp Funston came to 
Leavenworth more than a week ago. Most of them began working in 


and about the prison, but practically all have refused to work longer 
and are now doing penance in the “holes.” The “ hole” is our jai), 
you know—a black, cold place in the sub-basement. ‘The men hang 
there chained by their wrists to their cell doors for nine hours a day. 
They sleep on the cold cement floor between foul blankets and are given 


bread and water, if they will eat at all. They can not speak, and of 
course they can neither read nor write. [That is, they are not al 
lowed, being chained in the dark.—Ed.] 

There is brutality enough, too. Some of the men have been beaten 
periodically. I saw one man dragged by his collar across the rough 
corridor floor, screaming and choking, to the bath. He was knocked 
about on the floor for failing to undress, and was then stripped roughly 
and thrust under a cold bath. * * * He has since gone to the 
hospital. 

Several Russians—Holy from Arizona—have been hunger 


supers 
striking in the hole. Two of them were beaten so bestially that even 
the authorities were shocked, and the sentry is to be court-martialed. 
The sentry is being tried, however, only because he exceeded his au 
thority. The other beatings and tortures are matters of getieral 
knowledge and are accepted by the authorities as justifiable. These 
Russians were so weak at the end of six days that two of them had to 
be sent to the hospital—veritable ghosts. * * * They are ready 
to die in this dungeon. Their courage, so firm and beautiful, shames 
the others of us, : 
Evan Thomas, Howard Moore (on Nov. 8, 1918, the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission awarded Howard Moore a hero medal and $500 f 
the gallant rescue of Miss Hanney off Bell Island, Conn, When the 
award was made, he was prisoner at Fort Leavenworth for conscience 
sake. Other of his comrades are no less brave). Rose (of Philadelphia 
Hennessy, and about 20 others are now in the pit. They are protesti: 
against the brutalities and tortures, compulsory work, compulsory chapel 


on Sunday, and against the imprisonment itself. The local officers are 
relentless in punishing this breach of discipline, and promise one man 
a court-martial, I am told, as a lesson to the rest of us. Little more 
could be expected of them. jut from Washington we hope that : 
recognition of the condition may be drawn. We hope, of course, that 


the administration will act as liberally as it has so often sp ken and 
that it will recognize the right to be free-minded, religiously and p 


the 
the 


ically. We feel that if the Government is not committed by deed to 
principle, the sacrifice we have been making has accomp ished n thing 
except, perhaps, to create a splendid social propagandist material, ; 

We wish that some one could visit us and see with his own eyes the 
results of the repressive policies which these military persons call 
justicean °° ° * 

We have all come to love Francis in the few days that he has been 
here. He is a lad of the quietest courage Ile has not the slightest 
hesitancy about stepping into this dungeon. He wants you to be as 


sured that he will come through happily. 
Very truly, yours 
7 . : (Signed) 


BIA 


November 16. 

This is a supplement to the letter I sent concerning Francis Hennessy. 

The boys in the dungeon are hunger striking now, demanding their 
release They are being forcibly fed in the usual manner. I can not 
learn whether Francis is among them, but he said when he left me that 
he intended going the limit. He was getting on quite happily on bread 
and water yesterday morning. 

Rose, of ’hiladelphia, who struck for 25 days in Camp Meade, was 
taken from the wing yesterday and ordered to begin breaking rock. He 
refused and was forced to stand all day, the cold wind cutting his 
flesh, cating nothing. He went to his cell In the evening shuddering 
with chills and burning with fever. To-day he is out in the yard again, 
professing health and liberty. He is to be court-martialed, he is told, 
and given a long term of years in the Federal penitentiary. 

Others will be joining the hunger strike day by day. None will die, | 
for the officers do not want the responsibility of making explanations 
to enraged parents and friends, and the public generally ; but they will 
all have a sober time of it. As long as | am at liberty myself, I shall 
be happy to tell you of the condition of Hennessy and of the others, 


Very truly, 
(Signed) . 
4. Digest of a report by a: investigator sent to Fort Leavenworth by 
the National Civil Liberties Burean : 
Novemper 18, 1918. 


The investigator states that at the time of bis visit there were in 
confinement at Fort Leavenworth 280 conscientious objectors, and that | 
several had died of the recent epidemic of influenza, The assistant 
commander refused absolutely to allow him to copy the names of any | 
of these men, nor would he state what treatment was given to objectors 
who refused to do work assigned to them. The investigator adds that 
from his observations “ they would not be accorded very much consider- 
ation as human beings,” that they are “ very thinly clad,” “are con- | 
stantly under the eye of an armed man,” and that “ hundreds of armed 
guards of the rough-house type are with the men at all times.” | 

5. Documents illustrating the reason why some of the men quit work | 
}in protest against the punishment of certain of their comrades. 

ca) Letter of prisoner No. 14822 to The Adjutant General, Washing- | 
ton, D. C.: 


UNITED STATES DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, 
Fort Leavenworth, November &, 1918. 
l’rom: General Prisoner Evan W. Thomas, Scrial No. 14822, United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
To: The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Treatment of conscientious objectors. 


Sin: In a letter written by you dated August 18, 1918, to David B 
Kichel at Fort Riley, Kans., you declared that it is not the policy of 
the Government to coerce the conscience of individual objectors, but | 
that, on the other hand, great and liberal concessions have been made 
to conscientious objectors. I knew that the same impression has been | 
given by the Government to many other individuals through letters 
as well as through the public statements of officials, 

Yet the fact remains that in accordance with the regulations a num- 
ber of the many conscientious objectors now confined in the discipli- | 
nary barracks here are in solitary confinement, chained to the bars of 
their cells nine hours a day for conscience sake. I have been witness | 
of the mental anguish through which some of the men have gone be- | 
cause they could not work in this institution, no matter what the conse- | 
quences might be I myself have on repeated occasions before coming 
here declared to Army officers that I would not work in the dis- | 
cipHnary barracks if the consciences of others were coerced or if the 
work was the same as noncombatant service in the Army. 

Nevertheless, since my arrival here, on October 20, I have been | 
working. It is not my desire, even if it were possible, to interfere | 
with the discipline of this institution, nor do I believe that that is 
the intention of the objectors now in solitary confinement. But the 
fact remains that in spite of the many liberal statements made by the 
Government the conscientious objector is being treated exactly as the 
recalcitrant or criminal soldier. 

In view of the explicit promises made by the Government, can not 
some provision be made to relieve the situation here? 


Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) Evan W. THwomas. 
(b} Memorandum sent to mother of prisoner No., 14822 in reply to 
her questions with regard to her son: 
NoveMBER 13, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM FOR COMMANDANT. 


Circumstances under which No. 14822 came into the office and the | 
reasons for going into solitary confinement rather than work. 

1. I was in need of two reliable copyists in the office and was enter- | 
ing the office of the executive officer to apply for these men and re- 
marked my needs to Capt. Leard, who was also entering the office of 
the executive officer. He pointed out No. 14822 and said, “ There is 
the very man you want. He igs a gradvate of Princeton and has had 
two years at Oxford, and he is now going to the executive officer to | 
decline to work and to take his medicine for conscience sake and what 
he supposes to be his duty.” 

I asked the executive officer about this man and told him that such 
a man was at least entitled to an interview, and asked him to send 
14822 to my office. _ 

I talked to this prisoner, No. 14822, for 30 minutes trying to con- 
vince him -that he was really arraying himself on the side of disorder 
as against the law of his country and order, however his case of injus- 
tice and inconsistency might appear to him. The interview closed with 
my giving him the permission of coming into the office the next day, 
and suggested that he would save himself further trouble by being 
useful to us and his country. 

Die came into the office the next day and said he had concluded to work 
for me and I put him to work with the purchasing department. Two 
days later, we found that it was necessary to put another man on the 
records of our registered stock. I called for 14822 and told him that I 
had concluded to give him this work, as it was the most accurate work 
in its requirements in the office. He informed me that he was on the 
point of asking for an interview to tell me that he had made a mistake 
in not going to the executive officer and refusing to work in the first 
place, but feeling as he did about it, he felt that to save himself the ordi- 
nary punishment of his refusal was an act of cowardice, and that he 
was really diverted from his refusal to work by fear. He had thus con- 
cluded to take his medicine. I said to him, “ You have fully determined 
on this course—there is no further use of conversation or argument?” 
and he gaid, “‘ No, sir.” 

i directed him to report to the executive officer. 

(Signed) Samvuet A, SMOKE, 
ajor, United States Army, Retired. 


| quixotic generosity of a sympathetic strike in 


| urgent. 
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In connection with these documents it may perhaps be added that 
almost all of. these objectors came to Fort Leavenworth after months 
of segregation or imprisonment in guardhouses, where many of them 
suffered severely from the brutality of guards and petty officers. 

We are not issuing these documents to argue the question of con- 
scientious objection. It is plainly evident, however, that the charge 
of physical cowardice so often leveled against the conscientious objector 
is false in the case of the men who are confined in Leavenworth 
Without exception, they could have avoided their heavy sentences 
merely by accepting noncombatant service. Many, in an effort to pro- 
test against the treatment of fellow prisoners, have gone so far as to 
choose deliberately a course which led inevitably to the horrors of the 
“hole.” Misguided perhaps, fanatics perhaps, but not cowards! 

The treatment administered to these men ean not conceivably be tho 
only or the best course open to the State. They are eapable of the 
rison, they are eager 
to serve high causes outside prison walls; the State seems to confess 
its weakness and perplexity in finding no alternative to the brutal 
method of crushing them in mind or body. 

The facts which we have cited raise two issue: 

(1) The use of torture in military prisons to enforce obedience. 
This is as unnecessary as it is barbarous. Conscientious objectors may 
be rendering a real social service in calling attention to the use of 
solitary confinement, such as we have described, to which ordinary 
military offenders have been subjected for years. F 

(2) Political prisoners, of whom conscientious objectors are one 
group, should be distinguished from ordinary offenders against the 
criminal law. Sueh is the almost universal practice in Europe. In 
Great Britain the so-called “absolutists” objectors were never con- 
fined in military prisons and no sentences exceeded two years. This 
— was carried out in the heat of the war. Our own Government 
nas repeatedly declared its intention not to coerce the conscience of 
any recognized objector, yet by confining these men in military prisons, 
it raises the qnestion of coercion in an acute form. From the stand- 
,0int of the well-being of the State, as truly as of the ancient Amer- 
can liberties of conscience and free speech, what possible good end is 
served by the indefinite confinement of political prisoners who are 
eager to render useful service outside prison walls? The situation is 
This torture can have but one end—the utter breaking of the 
men in body, mind, or spirit. 

No solution of this problem short of complete pardon will satisfy the 
generosity or sense of fair play of the American people. But in the 


| meantime it is our particular purpose to urge (a) the immediate re- 
| lease of men now chained in solitary confinement and the permanen( 


abolition of this and similar obsolete forms of discipline in military 
prisons; (b) the recognition of the status of conscientious objectors 
as political prisoners. 


In creating the Department of Labor Congress declared that its purpose was 
to promote and develop [not laber unions, but] the welfare of wage 
earners, to improve their working conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. Congress did not declare that the mil- 
lions of wage earners not union men were “ scabs ” and not entitled to any 
consideration. I am for giving an equal chance alike to all of the honest 
tollers of this Republic, and I am unalterably against subjecting every 
department and branch of this Government to the selfish whims, dictates, 
and demands of an autocratic leader of organized labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS 


L. BLANTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresenTatives, 
Tuesday, March 4, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
sundry civil bill last Friday I teok the position that the bal- 
ance of the previous appropriation made still available of 
$1,543,400, supplemented by the $1,800,000 provided for in 


H. R. 16187 passed that day, was amply sufficient to carry on 


the Employment Service and that the extra $10,000,000 de- 
manded by organized labor was unnecessary and should not 
be allowed. 

Therefore, when the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Watkins] 
offered his amendment proposing to increase this appropriation 


with the enormous sum of $10,033,808.10, I objected to it and 


made a point of order against it, which the Chair sustained. 


| And likewise when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Siecer] 


offered his amendment to increase this appropriation, I op- 
posed and helped to defeat it. 

Then there was an attempt made by the sponsors of organized 
labor to secure this extra $10,000,000 in spite of the law and 
the rules of the House, and the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gatxivan] offered the following amend- 
ment: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GALLIvAN: Page 152, line 20, insert a 
new section as follows: 

“To enable the gs wid of Labor to advance the opportunities for 
profitable employment of the wage earners of the United States there 
2 pesere, Haaneneintet out of available money in the Treasury, $10,- 


I promptly objected to it, and made a point of order against 
it, and I here insert from the Recorp of the proceedings the re- 
marks I made in favor of the point of order: 


a BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I desire to be recognized on the poiat 
of order. 
The Carman. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentleman. 














Mr. BLANTON. The law which sets forth the purpose of this depart- 
ment shows that the purpose is threefold. Simply because it cifles 
this threefold purpose is no reason why Congas has the right to 
inaugurate new legislation here and spend $10,000,000. One of the 
purposes is to promote and develop the welfare of Me earners. Why, 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts is correct in his contention, the 
Secretary of Labor could contend that he could furnish a — 
earner with a Pilerce-Arrow limousine to ride to his place work, 
That would promote his welfare. Would the gentleman contend it 
would not require legislation, special legislation, for the Seeretary of 
Laber to do a thing of that kind? One of the purposes is that it is 
to improve their working conditions. Why, the Secretary of Labor 
might decide in bis discretion that ia order to have their working con- 
ditions improved each one of them should own a brownstone mansion, 
Would the gentleman contend for one moment that the Secretary of 
Labor could carry out that porpose from a lump appropriation with- 
out special legislation authorizing it? ‘The other Barve is “ to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” hy, the Secretary of 
Labor might well say that it would advance their rtunities for 
profitable employment to send each one of them to Yale University or to 
Harvard or to Columbia, and let them take an A. B. Does the 
gentleman contend, cimpy because he is to help them in their opportun!- 
ties, he could decide in his discretion to give them a university education 
out of the lump-sum appropriation, without new and special legislation 
passed by Congress to authorize ft? 

1 submit, Mr. Chairman, it does take new legislation here to au- 
thorize the expenditure of this $10,000,000 pr , and without new 
legislation authorizing it it is certalnty subject to a point of order. 


After the Chair had sustained my point of order, and ruled 
the amendment out of order, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| Mr. GALLIVAN) appealed from the decision of the Chair, but the 
House sustained the Chair by a vote of 114 ayes to 58 noes. 

And then the renowned Socialist Member from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon}] made his attempt to secure this $10,000,000 as 
follows, copying from Record: 

Mr. Loxpon. Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. Lonpon. As a section for the 
system of unemployment exchanges, t 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CuHarrMan. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr, — of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 

rder on that. 
‘Mr, BLANTON. I make a point of order. It is new legislation. 

The CuatrrmMan, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read_as follows: 

“Amendment offered Mr. Lonpon: Page 152, after Mme 20, insert, 
as a new section, the following: 

“* Por the purpose of continuing the present system of unemployment 
exchanges, $10,000,000.’ ” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chariman, I make the point of order that it ts 
new legislation, 

The CHaArmMAN (Mr. Gannetr of Tennessee). 
Texas makes the point of order. 

And the Chair, after the prolonged argument which ensued, 
again sustained my point of order and ruled the amendment out 
of order. 

And then my eloquent friend, the orator from Missourl [Mr. 
becker], contributed to the cause by offering his amendment: 

Mr. Decker, Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CuarmMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read _ as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Decker: Page 152, after line 20, insert 
as a new section: 

“* For expenses of Department of Labor, made necessary by the act 
of Ne 1913, entitled “An act to create a Department of Labor,” 
$10,000,000,’ ” 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order against the amendment. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. Gawttvan. I should like to have the gentleman give some reason 
for the point of order, 

Mr. Buanton. Because it is legislation and not germane. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker] then appealed 
from the decision of the Chair in sustaining my point or order, 
and the House sustained the decision of the Chair by a vote 
of 106 ayes to 38 noes. And so this $10,000,000 was saved to 
the already overburdened taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member of this House who is a 
stancher, truer, more deeply sympathetic friend to all labor- 
ing men who toil for their daily bread than I am. I could 
not be otherwise. I have fought their battles for over 20 
years. Left to meet the struggles of life when a boy only 10 
years old, I know through hard experience the problem of earn- 
ing bread, working for every dollar that procures your educa- 
tion, and fighting on every inch of the ground, step by step, 
the innumerable obstacles always found blocking the path of 
success, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am for all men who labor, and not for 
just a special favored few. I am not willing to subject every 
department and branch of this Government to the selfish 
whims, interests, dictates, and demands ef the autocratic leader 
and master of 3,000,000 members of organized labor to the detri- 
ment of 50,000,000 other honest toilers in the United States. 
I am just as much opposed to autocracy assumed and practiced 
by Samuel Gompers as I am to that of a Hohenzollern kaiser. 


rpose of continul the present 
sum of $10,000,000. - 


The gentleman from 
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For a proper labor employment service, run in the interest 
of all wage earners alike, and not merely in the Interest of 
labor organizations and the big-salary-drawing employees of 
this Government, I would vote for one million or ten million 
or even one hundred million dollars, if same were necessary. 
But from a careful study of the question and of conditions 
prevailing here in Washington during the past two years, I 
have become firmly convinced that our Labor Department in 
States other than Texas, which, thank God, has not yet become 
Gomperized, is run more in the interest of labor unions and 
high-salaried officials than it is for wage earners generally. In 
his autobiography the Secretary of Labor specially emphasizes 
the fact that he has taken an active part in trade-union affairs 
from early manhood, and for eight years was international sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America. He 
has seen fit to appoint as chief clerk of the Department of 
Labor, Samuel J. Gompers, son of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. It will be remembered that labor unions 
have designated as “ scabs” all laboring men not members. 

Now, in the hearings on the sundry civil bill, part 2, pages 965 
to 1755, Mr. J. B. Densmore, Director General of the United 
States Employment Service, in his testimony, admitted that 
up to January 1, 1919, this department had expended $3,282,790, 
and he also admitted that out of the last appropriation of 
$5,500,000 he still had left on hand on February 1, 1919, the 
sum of $1,543,400 thereafter to be expended. To this sum, in 
the deficiency appropriation bill passed last Friday, Congress 
gave him the additional sum of $1,800,000. 

Now, let us see how this Employment Service has been spend- 
ing this money of the people in such enormous sums. I will 
only mention the administration office here in Washington. It 
will be interesting to the people, and tv the returned soldier 
boys who have been fighting in trenches mud deep in France 
24 hours out of the 24 sometimes for $33 per month, to learn 
what the officers of this Employment Service have been allowed 
by the Sécretary of Labor for seven hours work per day. I 
give below the official designation, number, and salaries of such 
officers in the administration office alone of the Employment 
Service: 


United States Bmployment Service—Salarica, administrative office, 
Feb, 5, 1919. 


Title. Rate. Total. 





Number. 
Director geme@ral................- Seéeddaes Sdadectheed 1 $6, 000 $6,000 
Assistant director gémeral .. . ..........---sceceescess 1 5, 500 5, 500 
Assistant to director goneral...................-.+..- 1 5,000 5,000 
Ge odes cediscce pepe ccccccenviccesececcccssececece 2 3,500 7,000 
Special assistant to director general.................- i 3,500 3,500 
Assistant to director general...................-00+-- 2 4,000 8, 000 
SP cgubteilibeecabdbeccs sett dbedéscdudeteddd doce 1 3,500 3,500 
Special representative ... 5 3,500 17, 500 
Pee 2 3,000 6, 000 
Do 3 2,500 7,500 
EE . o candhcossstvebeeteiednuneneguocese 1 4,000 4,000 
wpe Tees i2 lh... yccageieni ade cose tes 1 3, 650 3,650 
PL di isRa cashes occnckuitihisidacciaakegebeend 4 3,500 14,000 
ten ede duh nacnapieehee ns cngetaaeswht 10 3,000 30,000 
SPU GEMNENED od canto edecece dccteescccvcsscossecoud 10 2,500 25, 000 
Et chest bpct ccvde cvctccdncténsvsadescdsssoeensd 4 2, 400 9, 600 
EE ok Dn an amas euhecddedeedsseeetes’s 5 2, 250 11, 250 
RT Son scdadaddcdecdccdeven eda 2} 2,000 4,000 
IN ks chee socccecccececebseoees 4 4,000 16, 000 
Assistant director of division ..............-.++se-e«s i 3, 500 3,500 
Ea ache cen tellement ios shia eaaimadinmandinadael 1 3,000 3,000 
Assistant to director of division. ...........-...-++-- 1 3,000 3,600 
DO... cnc cccce. cecccccerccesccccccvccesscoscese 2 2,500 5, 000 
SIRs diet o delp +6 comp sep gayeeynie opens <empr eens i 2, 250 2, 250 
BO, cccccccccogesccccnacaccwscocesaccescoseconges 1 2,100 2,100 
Bh G eo 05 sdubs ccdeturvessbveccbUesvedvecesoeutes 1 2,000 2,000 
Caled Of SSCtIOR. 2... 00. esccwvccccer ences coccecccevees i 4,500 4,500 
a 1 4,000 4,000 
LS cuupctnwaniameretndéeanienecaanennean ened 1 3,500 3,500 
DE cdc cscewect wees cote. os deceswesebeassvecse 5 3,000 15,000 
DD in ved towevectvcopundes cadessubocscutsccsuedsos 2 2,700 5, 400 
Rocce epeeqrerqueemsane meqneRerempreerenesenen 2 2, 750 5, 500 
a a Sah by Bd Lit ee ots Veta ctoafltrn tind og 3 2, 500 7, 500 
Wiss dedvbs. dowsee Vil ob esevetee cdbvcticveos evous 1 2, 400 2,400 
Assistant chief of sectiom. .............20--eeeseeeeee 2| 8,000 6,000 
D@cancec cocedocensnse cegcicheceuenedve csesecccece 1} 2, 750 2,750 
ididtdlibi nia csnbatetinacserstengencs sg 1 | 2, 500 2,500 
Sa eid dab Sebbyedbdsl dsecvecewsvy twos coteces 1 2, 400 2, 400 
Oar cerenetn poeseevts Se daltvtniateceveere oe i 1, 800 1, 800 
Disbu agent Seni dhcteteertneteeinboogsiepees coe 1 2, 750 2, 750 
Secretary (War Labor Policy Board).............. I 4, 500 4, 500 
Es ANGE s NCE cbrde ee cécceduecccc ce escovcel 1 3, 500 3, 500 
ces S oUWb abc decdG beh se cc ccocesscces 2 3, 000 | 6,000 
ih dctiievecapdbesevectscecce 2 2, 000 | 4,000 
AA coh dee HiidesbsseWdsescneee- i 1, 800 | 1,800 
ES Perr rere 1 1, 740 | 1,740 
MR ibace es i 1,500 | 1, 500 
aMinesenastveamescces..s.0:- 1} 1,40) 140 
2 Ce Se SSeESersscocccoccces i 2,730 2,73 
—_ * won aiithddtiueintidivecticsoviecss: 1 2,620 2; 620 
ins 6cgcbeWewbuddteervetsstsocecacsccccceccs 8 2,500 20, 900 
PURE s cc cedevevewewverevssusvoceeceasvece l 2,400 | 2,400 
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Telegrapher 
Engineer 
Electrician 
Fireman 
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Elevator operator. . 
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Skilled laborer. 
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SPECIALS, 


Adviser on industrial relations 
Special examiner ; 

Special camp organizer 
National field organizer 
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Assistant to chairman (War Labor Policy Board)... 
Associate director, Boys’ Working Reserve 

National director, Boys’ Wor’ Reserve 
Assistant to Federal director (in charge of farm labor). 
National director, Women’s Land Army 

‘Assistant Federal State director (Public Service Re- 
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Director, Negro economics.......... 
Assistant director, Negro economics. . 
Supervisor of Negro economics 
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In addition to the above, this Employment Service had in 
the field 8,784 representatives on the pay rell of the Govern- 
ment. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrrygs], 
through questioning, brought out the fact that it is the intention 
of this department to raise the salary of the director general, 
Mr. Densmore, to $7,500, the salary of the assistant director to 
$6,000, the salary of two other assistants to the director to $5,000 
each, and the salary of seven other assistants to the director at 
$4,500 each; yet the Legislature of Texas, simply because it is 
requested so to do by these big salary drawing officers, without 
knowing much about the real facts, has passed a resolution 
demanding that Texas Congressmen support this program. Yor- 
tunately I got my commission directly from the people and use 
my own mind in doing a little thinking myself in their behalf. 


From July 1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, six months, said Em- 


ployment Service paid out in— 
$1, 967, 962. 81 
229, 239. 11 
164, 380. 00 
74, 803.19 
361, 21 
172, 862. 47 
168, 036. 79 
46, 498. 46 


Per diem expenses.___...-... qnprepiimemnienpncoiasiom as tienes SNicialinnen 
Travel expenses 

SPATE CURO, CRC a ecient erpreninesepeenemanine nape 
Printing and stationery_....-.........--..... essitiecniies 
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The following examination of Director Densmore by Chair- 
man Byenes, as taken from said hearings, may be of interest : 


Mr, Byrnes. I notice you have an adviser on industrial relations; 
who is gost adviser on industrial relations? 

Mr. NsMoRE. Mr. Hugh Frayne; he came to us from the War 
Industries Board. He was a member of the War Industries Board. 

Mr. Byrnes. A special camp organizer, $4,000; what are his duties? 

Mr. DensMorE. He has been organizing special offices in all demobili- 
zation camps. 

Mr. Byrnes. Director of negro economics ; who is your director? 

Mr. DensMORE, That is carried now and been carried all the 
time on our pay roll as some other items have; that is Dr. Haynes, in 
the Secretary’s office. He is director of negro economics in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and paid from our appropriation. 

Mr. Byrnes, If he is now in the department on the work, why is he to 
be paid out of that appropriation? 

r. Densmore. The operations which he Is directing are pretty closely 
allied to the employment work. 

Mr. Byrnes. What does he do? 

Mr. Densmore. He is adviser to the Secretary of Labor on negro 
economics and Oppterment. 

Mr. Byrnes. That has nothing to do with this Repeypent Service? 

Mr. Densmore. That, however, might as well be out of there, because 
oe is a appropriation being asked for that, Isn’t that true, Mr. 

mpers 

Mr. Gompers. I know of no such estimate. 

Mr. Densmors. I thought there was one; we have a good many negro 
officers and negro field officers. 

+ * 7 * . o t 

Mr. Byrnes. Your director of negro economics is a negro? 

Mr. Densmore. He is; Dr. Haynes, a university man. 

Mr. Byrnes. He is an assistant and supposed supervisor? 

Mr. Densmore. Yes, sir. 

. on e - w * * 

Mr. Byrnes. The director of economics and supervisor of economics: 
I do not see what functions they are exercising with regard to the em 
ployment of labor? 

Mr. Densmore. Well, they do a very great deal; the director of 
negro ae arranges all the cooperation of the negro organizations 
n the field. 

Mr. Byrnes. Have you had him for some length of time? 

Mr. Densmore. Yes, sir; I don’t know when he was appointed. 

Mr. Byrnes. Was he there when you came there? 

Mr. Densmore. He came in about a year ago. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you propose to continue in the service the director 
of negro economics as assistant supervisor? 

Mr. Densmore. If the Secretary desires to. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your senior clerks, I notice you pay them from $1,580) 
to $2,620 a year. 

Mr, DensMOnE. Well, they are carried as senior clerks. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is there any special duty that devolves upon them? 
Are they stenographers, or what is the character of their service ’ 

Mr. Densmore: I think that title is not at all indicative of wii 
they do; they are not clerks; they are various heads of separate sec- 
tions and other special duties. 

Mr. Byrnes. You have got chiefs of sections from $4,500 to $2,400. 

Mr. Densmore. Those section chiefs, however, aside from those two 
or rather the first three—the first three are practically divisions. 

* & * * + he o 


TRANSPORTATION OF WORKERS, 
Mr. Byrnes. This item of $250,000 for transportation of workers 
on_page 635-—what is the status of that appropriation? 

r. DENSMORB. We have retest? all of it. 
Mr. Byrngs. You practically have all of it? 
Mr. Densmore. Yes, sir; we used very little of it. 

” + s . a + *. 
Mr. MOoNnveELL. Is it actually advanced for transportation costs? 
Mr. Densmore. In a few cases. 


Now, I will show you why so little of that transportation 
money was furnished to workmen, and one of my constitucnts 
is forced to borrow money to get home. Read the following: 


AFFIDAVIT, 


I, J. W. Weatberiy, being duly sworn, upon oath state: I live in 
Stephens County, Tex. On account of passing through a three years’ 
drought I was persuaded by a Government representative of the United 
States Employment Service to leave Texas, and was specifically prom- 
ised that if I would go North and work three months, not only my 
t tion there would be paid, but that all of my transportation 
and meals in returning home would be paid. I left Texas in August 
and worked faithfully. 1 was refused my return transportation, aud 
have not been able to get 1 cent, and will be forced to go home at my 
own expense. Not belonging to a union, I received 40 cents an hour, 
and later received 45 cents an hour, and by working 10 hours a day | 
made $4.40 per day, while some union men were making $10 a day, or 
7 r hour. I know a number of Texas men who were fooled about 
_ r transportation = ee eae ae bee ene on ~~ ay the 

vernment represen ve © e Un es Employment Service : 
an inducement to leave their homes, and they have been forced to pay 
their own expenses back to Texas. rane expenses, I could have 
made much more money in Texas and had the pleasure of remaining 
with my family. ; 

J. W. WEATHERLY. 


wr to and subscribed before me on this the 3d day of March, A. D. 


SEAL. D. B. Mott, 
: , Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


Unitep STates DEPARTMENT OF LAZoR, 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SeRvice, 


Washington, February 25, 1919. 
Hon. THomAs ‘L. BLAntTon, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. Branton: Acknowledgment is made of your letter of 

Yebruary 24, inclos communication concerning J. W. Weatherly, in 

which you wanted information as to whcther transportation would be 
Mr. Weatherly for his return trip to Fort Worth, Tex. 
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We regret to say that no men were popes return transportation to 
their homes from projects constructed by the Government. In many 
cases transportation to a job was, of course, furnished. No provisions, 
however, were made for the trip home. 
Very truly, yours, 
J. B. Densaorn, Director General. 

And this Employment Service has refused to pay this return 
transportation to several hundred of my constituents to whom, 
as a special inducement, such Government agents in the field 
had promised would be dene if they would leave Texas and come 
North. 

UNPRECEDENTED PROPAGANDA AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE. 


During the hearings on the third deficiency bill, held by the 
Appropriations Committee, the chairman asked Director Dens- 
more if he knew who caused the hundreds of telegrams to be sent 
Congressmen in behalf of the Employment Service, and in re- 
ply—page 414, February 22, 1919—Director Densmore stated ; 

I accept ali the responsibility for it. 


And, on page 428, Director Densmore admitted that Mr. Hugh 
Frayne, the adviser on industrial relations for the United States 
Employment Service, is a member of organized labor. 

Now, let us see what kind of telegrams Director Densmore 
had sent out from Washington, at Government expense, to the 
labor unions and chambers of commerce throughout the 48 
States of this Republic in an effort to get his additional $10,000,- 
000 appropriation. Read the following clipping from the Abilene 
Daily Reporter, of Abilene, Tex. : 


TELEGRAM URGES INDORSEMEAT OF BUREAU OF LABOR, 


The chamber of commerce has received a telegram from the managin 
editor of the United States Employment Service Bulletin, the officia 
organ of the Federal Employment Service, urging that the local organi- 
gation and other civil organizations of towns and cities in the western 
part of Texas use their influence to counteract present opposition devel- 
oping at Washington against the continuation of the Employment Serv- 
ice over the Nation. The telegram seeks to have these organizations at 
once telegraph their Representatives in Congress to press the passage of 
a bill which would establish perenne the bureaus of the country and 
provide appropriations sufficient to conduct the business of the service 
in an efficient manner. 


On page 10, issue of February 26, 1919, of the Waco Times- 


Herald, Waco, Tex., appeared the following resolution from the 
Young Men’s Business League: 


NO HELP POR UNITED STATES SERVICE, 


Secretary W. T. Wheeler presented a letter and telegram from H. W. 
iewis, State director of the United States pare ment Service, made 
defunct by a bill of Congress, urging that the Y. M. if L. pass resolutions 
and take steps to cause legislators at the National Capital to provide 
for the ceptinuance of the Employment Service. 

Not a single director cvinced a desire to help Mr. Lewis and other 
gentlemen of the service mentioned, the general sense of the directorate, 
on the other hand, being that “the usefulness of many bureaus and 
commissions created on account of the war are now passed.” 


I wish that the people knew just how many telegrams the 
labor unions all over the United States, at the instance of this 
Employment Service, have sent to the 485 Members of Congress, 
Also through their influence, by causing them to believe that it 
was in behalf of our returning soldiers, mayors, chambers of 
commerce, chiefs of police, and other officers and prominent citi- 
zens have sacrificed much money telegraphing us. I received 
a long telegram from Hon. J. F. Carl, of San Antonio, and a 
223-word telegram, sent at Government expense, from Director 
Lewis, of the Employment Service there, attempting to tell me 
facts about which I had more definite information than he did, 
and when I later received a 1,000-word telegram from Judge 
Carl I sent an answer in reply to all of them through the public 
press; and to satisfy the curiosity of my genial Irish friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garrivan], I will state that I sent it as 
official business. 

During the debate on the sundry civil bill, in discussing this 
extensive progaganda propagated by Government employees in 
Washington, I inserted in the Recorn my said telegram, to wit: 


[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1919, 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS, 
San Antonio, Tez.: 

Kindly permit me to publicly answer a 1,000-word telegram just re- 
ceived from Director J. F. Carl. Sundry civil bill continues Employ- 
ment Service until July. This service in Texas is beneficial, worthy, 
and ideal. Not so in many other States. It is not the returning sol- 
dier boys who are now demanding that this service be made permanent, 
adding an extra ten million appropriation for coming year, but it is 
members of organized jabor who didn’t enlist or fight, but who claimed 
industrial exemptions, and who during entire war have drawn higher 
wages than ever dreamed of before, as high as $11 per day, more than 
the salary of the Governor of Texas, while our fighting boys in trenches 
were paid only $33 per month. When Gen. Crowder ordered all “ men 
to work or fight,” it was Samuel Gompers and this same bunch who 
threateningl 
to organized labor, and thus forced the drafting of boys 18 years old. 
When Congress required the 240,000 Government clerks, drawing annual 


salaries up to $2,500, to work eight hours per day during the war. it 
was this same bunch who forced President Wilson to veto this ecight- 
hour provision by thousands of such employees threatening to march on 
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partment of Government in war time 


July 1, 





told him that he could not apply the work-or-fight order 
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the Capito! and threatening to quit work and thus crippling every de- 


Statistics in Labor Bureau show 
that during war-—April 6, 1947, until armistice was signed, November 
11, 1918—-there were in the United States 6,000 strikes by members of 


organized labor, lasting an average of 17 days’ duration. 


In several Southern States where farming is absolutely dependent 
upon negro labor, Government representatives of this Employment Serv- 
lee have induced thousands of negroes to leave farms and have union- 
ized them io cities. The editor of the Employment Service Bulletin 
here has lately wired the unions and chambers of commerce throughout 
my district urging them to insist on my supporting this union program, 


and it takes an extra stenogrepher to answer such communications from 


labor unions. Although 45 States ave ratified the prohibition amend- 
ment, and it is a part of oar Constitution, these same labor unions are 
arranging a strike against the Constitution of the’ United States on 
They also detied law and the courts of California. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers has cabled us to support this and other union 
measures, insinuating that a failure to do so might cause a revolution 
of the discontented labor members here. It has now reached a point 
when Congress must decide whether America and its Government ts 
to be run in the interests of its 110,000,000 people or run solely by 
Samuel Gompers in the selfish interests of 3,000,000 members of labor 
unions. The success of a doctor, lawyer, preacher, teacher, Congress- 
man, merchant, farmer, and public officer depends entirely upon his 
ability, efficiency, and class of service given, but the 8,000,000 members 
ef unions depend solely upon Samuel Gompers, union card, power of 
strike, and revolution. 

The citizens in every county In my district will see to it that each 
returning soldier is properly placed, and or will handle any revolu 
tion which Mr. Gompers and his discontented bunch may start. Shall it 
be Gompers and unions first and America second, or the interest of all 
American citizens first, last, and all the time? 

Tuomas I. BLANTON. 


The able and distinguished gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Coorrr], 
who, according to his autobiography, was for 17 years a rail- 
road locomotive fireman and engineer and therefore a member 


of the brotherhood union, entered a general denial on behalf of 
organizd labor by stating: 


Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not believe that I can sit still in my seat and listen to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, BLantTon] indicting the union labor men of this 
country. I have not always agreed with Mr. Samuel Gompers, and on 
several occasions I have taken issue with him right here on the tloor 
of the House, but when the gentleman from Texas intimates that 
organized labor of this country caused all of these strikes and did not do 
their part in the winning of this war, he makes a misstatement which 
he can not prove by the facts. 

Who ought to be better informed in regard to the number of 
strikes, the Department of Labor or the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Cooper]? I wrote the Secretary of Labor, a member of 
the Cabinet, requesting that he have prepared for me a correct 
statement of the number of strikes by members of organized 
labor occurring in the United States between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918. In reply I have the prepared statement, 
signed by the Acting Secretary of Labor, stating that elimi- 
nating all duplications, there were 6,000 strikes by labor unions 
in the United States between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, of an avernge duration of about 18 days each. If there 
is any misstatement the Department of Labor is responsible for 
it, and the Department of Labor has since made no correction, 
hence it does not become the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coorrer] 
to deny it. 

Every posted newspaper reader knows that several times 
during the war members of striking labor unions had to be 
ordered, both by President Wilson and Secretary McAdoo, to 
end their strike and go to work. Even plasterers and paper 
hangers struck for $1 per hour and time and a half for over- 
time over eight hours, making $11 per day for 10 hours’ work. 

When in the spring of 1918, through the insistence of organ- 
ized labor, the committee proposed a blanket raise in salary of 
$120 to the 240,000 Government employees drawing annual sala- 
ries up to $2,500, the late lamented gentleman from Missourtl, 
Mr. Borland, offered an amendment that before paying said 
raise in salary such employees should be required to work eight 
hours per day. Such employees then worked only seven hours 
per day; received their salaries regularly, paid twice a month 
in cash; worked in comfortable buildings, well furnished, steam 
heated, electric lighted, with ice water and electric fans in sum- 
mer; were given 30 days’ vacation on full pay each year; were 
allowed as much as 30 days’ additional on full pay on doctor's 
certificate ; were allowed the 52 Sundays and all legal holidays; 
and were allowed half of Saturdays during three months of 
summer and half holidays on all special occasions in Washing- 
ton. They had the benefit of seeing all of the many places of 
interest and amusement in Washington, attending the best tliea- 
ters, the finest churches; enjoying the miles of paved strects, 
fine parks, public bathing beach, all maintained at a great cost 
to the people of this Nation. 

The House twice adopted the Borland amendment, and it 
finally passed the Senate, allowing the 240,000 employees a 
blanket raise of $120 each, but requiring them to work eight 
hours a day. 

The Washington Times, on its front page, in its issue of June 
28, 1918, carried the following: 





PRESIDENT URGED TO VETO BORLAND EIGHT-HOUR Law. 

A great exodus of Government employees from Washington, which 
may be so large that it will of itself definitely solve the housing 
problem, is being freely predicted as a result of the action of Con- 
gress in approving the Borland amendment to the legislative bill pro- 
viding for a minimum eight-hour day and no overtime. 

Appeal has been made to the President for a veto or other action 
that will wipe out the Borland amendment. Officials who bave con- 
ducted the employees’ campaign against this legislation are confident 
that the President will act in their behalf, but in the meantime there 
is much talk among employees of quitting the service. 

Dresident Hi. M. MeLarin, of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, and President John 8. Beach, of the local union, carried 
an appeal to the President for a hearing for the clerks and for veto 
of the legislative bill. 

I'resident Gompers has also acted, writing a letter to the president 
asking for elimination of the Borland amendment or veto of the bill. 

An appeal has likewise been carried to the National War Labor 
Board for intervention to defeat the Borland amendment. 


On page 2 of its issue of June 29, 1918, the Washington Star 


carried the following: 
Cierks’ Prorest Expsecrep Monoay—THousanps May March TO 
Caprrot-——Mass MrretTina AGAINST E1ent-Hour Day. 


Thousands of Government clerks may march to the Capitol Monday 
afternoon in protest against the action of Congress in prescribing an 
eight-hour day. 

At a mass meeting of Government employees, to be held in the New 
Masonic Temple, to-morrow afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock, plans will be 
presented for the demonstration. 


MISS RANKIN WILL 


Representative JeanNerTe RANKIN will be one of the speakers at to- 
morrow’s meeting. 

Government departments are arranging tentative schedules in antici- 
pation of President Wilson signing the bill calling for the extra hour 
of work. Ip all prebability the time will be from 8.30 a. m. until 
5 p. m., although a system of staggered hours may be arranged later 
to give relief to street car traffic congestion. 


AIMING TO DEFEAT PLAN. 

Labor leaders and representatives of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees are bending every effort toward accomplishing the 
defeat of the Borland amendment through the President’s veto. Fuail- 
ing in this, they will G@irect the fight toward obtaining an appropria- 
tion for additional pay for overtime work. 


The President could not afford to have 240,000 clerks cripple 
the departments of the Government by walking out in war time, 
so he was forced by the demands of organized labor to veto the 
Borland amendment, and thus said Government employees got 
their $120 raise in salary and continued to work only seven 
hours during a world war. And it is interesting to note that 
they were not satisfied, but have this year forced Congress to 
grant them a $240 raise each in salary. But what did organ- 
ized labor do for the gentleman from Missouri? I will let them 
tell you in their own words. 

In the Federal Employee, the oflicial magazine of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, for June, 1918, the vote cast 
by each Congressman on the Borland amendment, requiring the 
240,000 Government employees to work eight instead of enly 
seven hours per day, is given, with the following comment: 


If a Congressman’s votes and ae have been against the inter- 
ests of employees this fact should be made known throughout his dis- 
trict, and if he has shown an attitude offensive toward organized labor 
every voter in his district should know it. 


And this red-flag admonition to all organized labor voters 
was sent broadcast into the districts of the various Congress- 
men who had dared to vote to require employees to work eight 
hours a day during war times. 

Again, from the September issue of the Federal Employee I 
quote: 


THE DEFEAT OF REPRESENTATIVE’ BORLAND, AS TOLD BY ONE OF OUR 
BRETHREN WHO WAS IN THE FRAY——-A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION OF 
THB VALUB OF UNION SOLIDARITY AND AFFILIATION. 


[By Gilbert E. Hyatt, president of National Federation of Postal 
Employees. ] 


Those ‘ultraconservative members of the civil service who have not 
realized the value of organization, poriinny in its inevitable and 
most beneficial aspect, that of affiliation with the other great organized 
agencies under the banner of the American Federation of Labor, have 
been giyen a demonstration so plain that he who runs may read of 
what these things mean and of the real spirit of unionism, 

No Federal employee is ignorant of the constant persecution of his 
brothers in the District of Columbia under the guise of establishing 
what Mr. Botland was pl eased to name an eight-hour day. The single- 
minded persistence of the advocate of this measure, culminating in the 
veto by President Wilson of the appropriation bill carrying the amend- 
ment in question, is too well known in all details to need repetition, 
but the story of Borland’s rebuke and defeat by organized labor simply 
on this ground is a lesson that every member of the civil service should 
ponder on, for in it is contained the secret of any future defense that 
they will make and of any future gains for their cause. * 8 

An appeal was made to erganized labor and every legislative agent 
in Washington responded, President Gompers sent a scathing telegram 
to the Central Labor Union of Kansas City (Borland’s home), and the 
legislative agents of the railroad brotherhoods went on record in the 
lainest language. ‘The writer of this article had the honor, as a mem- 
per of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineman, of bear- 
ing their personal message to the railroad men of Kansas City. As a 
result the Kansas City central body a resolution without a dis- 
senting word or vote at a crowded meeting condemning Borland and 


SPEAK. 
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instructing their legislative committee to organize the campaign fo- 


A joint committee of railroad men was formed to do a like 
outcome was the overwhelminz 


his defeat. 
service for their members, and the 
defeat now passed into history. * * 

It should be fully appreciated by the civil-service employees that 
these men had not one iota of personal interest in the point at issue 
and that they had no personal contact with the class of workers at. 
tacked. * * * Mr, Borland had done many favors of a personal 
nature for members of organized labor in his district, and many of the 
men who worked for his defeat expressed friendship for him, but fac 
tienal alignments, craft divisions, and personal friendships were thrown 
aside to fight for a basic standard of their doctrine. 


I quote the concluding paragraph of the said telegram sent by 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
also published in this magazine, which is as follows: 


Let the inspiring word go forth, “ We stand by our friends,” and 
administer a stinging rebuke to men of any party who are either indif- 
ferent or hostile. 


What was Congressman Borland’s crime committed for which 
his office was taken away from him as a punishment? He merely 
asked that Government employees in war times work eight in- 
stead of seven hours per day. He conscientiously believed that 
when we required our soldier boys to work sometimes 24 hours 
out of the 24, sometimes in trenches drenched and knee deep in 
mud, on $33 per month, who, if he momentarily slept from ex- 
haustion or should demand a single dollar more pay, would be 
stood up against a wall and shot in eternal dishonor, that it was 
not unreasonable to demand of Government employees, many of 
whom were filling the jobs vacated by those soldier boys, and 
who were working under pleasant surroundings and safe environ- 
ments, that in war times especially they should work eight in- 
stead of seven hours. 

But getting back to the Employment Service, I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a substantial citizen of Denison, Tex., in 
which he states: 


Fesrvary 27, 1919. 
ion. THomas L. Branton, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: In to-day’s Dallas News I note your reply to the Hon. 
J. F. Carl, of the State council of defense, giving your reasens fer re- 
fusing to support the $10,000,000 appropriation asked ay the Labor 
Department for maintenance of the United States Labor Empleyment 
Bureau, and I desire to commend you for the stand you have taken. 
I am inclosing herewith the first yep of the Denison Labor Journal, 2 
publication supported and operated by the Laber Trades Council of 
this city, on which I have marked a couple of items that will substan- 
tiate the claim you asserted that the attempt is ee made to “ union- 
ize ante negroes of the South and thereby make their employment un- 
profitable. 

You will observe that this new organization is the “ Domestic Union" 
and is restricted to colored “ ladies’ who do the “ washing” and other 
household work and who the organizer says are underpaid. These organ- 
izers are in the employ of the United States Labor Board and are drawing 
Salaries both from the Federation of Labor and the Government. No 
wonder they want the appropriation made. I have been flooded with 
telegrams from labor leaders from all portions of Texas, as well as other 
States, requesting items favorable to the Pmployment Bureau and asking 
for indorsement as well as telegraphic requests to my Congressman and 
Senators to par rt the appropriation, all of which I have declined to 
do, because I think it is the most gigantic hold-up ever attempted to be 
made upon the American public. 


The following are the items from the Denison Labor Journal 
of February 22, 1919: 


MISS BERRY GIVES ACCOUNT OF DENISON WORK. 


SHERMAN, Tex., February 18. 
To the Denison Labor Journal, greetings: 


Having jest completed two weeks’ work in your city, I feel the organ!- 
zations will be interested in knowing the following locals voted to affili- 
ate with the Texas State Federation of Labor: 

The Railway Carmen, Railway Clerks, Railway Expressmen, Mainte- 
nance of Way Men, both the white and negro locals ; blacksmiths, paint- 
ers, and, I am sure, a number of smali locals will take similar action 
when they next meet. Was also successful in organizing a new local 
with 83 charter members, namely, ‘‘The Woman’s Domestic Union.” 
This organization promised to make a good, strong labor organization 
and will assist in bettering the conditions of the underpaid working 
women of Denison, thereby making better citizens. 

I hope to see Denison’s labor =~ 100 per cent in the State 
Federation of Labor by May 19, when our next convention convenes in 
Beaumont. 

Fraternally, 
Myrtie Berry, 
Second Vice President, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


NEGRO WORKERS ARE RAPIDLY LINING UP. 


The Colored Maintenance of Way and Railroad Shop Laborers Union 
No. 854 met at Taborian Park promptly at 7.30 with all officers present. 
Considerable business of a routine nature was attended to, besides some 
special business. Nineteen new members were received and obligated. 

e new union is growing fast, and it is hoped and believed that at an 
early oe. every colored laborer eligible to membership in our order will 
be enrolled. 


COLORED WOMEN FORM NEWEST DENISON UNION. 


Friday night of last week Miss Myrtle Berry, organizer for the Texas 
Federation of Labor, addressed i te,a number of colored women at 
Taborian Park Hall and succeeded in organizing a culinary and domes- 
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tic union among them, with a membership of about 33 members. They 
seemed very much pleased with Miss Berry’s address, as she made it very 
plain to them that they were in need of an organization. AWB 


Here is another letter from Director Densmore relative to the 
claim for return transportation, dishonoring the promises made 
by one of his Government agents: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
UNIreD STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Washington, February 26, 1919. 
Ilon. THomas L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. BLAntcn: This will acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of the 24th, in which you inclosed communication from Mr. 8. C. Autry 
- on, Angelo, Tex., relative to a claim made by Mr. W. A. Posey, o 
that place. 

We regret to say that no men were pees return transportation to 
their homes from projects constructed by the Government. In many 
eases transportation to a job was, of course, furnished. No provisions, 
hens were made or even promised the men for their return trans- 

ortation. 

P We also note what Mr. Autry has to say in his letter about a repre- 
sentative of the Employment Service advising Mr. Posey not to take 
his tools with him. This seems to be very unusual, for, as you know, 
it is very mecessary for a carpenter to have his toels; that is, if he 
expects to werk at the carpenter trade; and we feel that there has been 
a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Posey. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. B. DENsSMORE, 
Director General. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor, on February 25, 1919, in sending to each Congressman 
a copy of Samuel Gompers’s 192-word cablegram, and besides 
asking us to support the union-labor program, and requesting 
specially that we support this proposed $10,000,000 extra appro- 
priation for the Employment Service, stated : 

There is great danger that the attitude of Congress, in the defeat of 
various measures which might relieve the present industrial situation, 
will result in increasing the unrest and uncertainty prevailing in this 
country. 

When our soldier boys come home and learn of the millions 
of dollars wasted when building cantonments, shipping, and 
other public works, where laborers were told not to work too 
fast or they would be discharged, and they learn of the 6,000 
strikes and the refusal of Mr. Gompers to have the “ work-or- 
fight” order apply to organized labor, they will promptly 
attend to any revolution which any discontented $11-a-day 
members of organized labor may start. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. MAHER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REepreseNTATIVES, 


Monday, March 3, 1919, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 357) requesting the commissioners 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the international 
peace conference to present to the said conference the right of Ireland 
to freedom, independence, and self-determination. 


Mr. MAHER. Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure in voting 
for the resolution now before the House for the self-determina- 
tion of Ireland. 

Every man worthy of the name has an interest in the land 
that gave birth to his father and mother. This was clearly 
demonstrated by President Wilson when he visited England, as 
it was a great pleasure for him to visit the church of his grand- 
parents. 

If we are going to give self-determination to the small na- 
tions of Europe, Ireland should receive the first consideration, 
for she has never accepted the rule of Great Britain and has 
always demanded her freedom. We hear the arguments ad- 
vanced that England has granted liberal laws to Ireland—the 
17-year purchase act, the old-age pension, and other beneficial 
laws. If you take a bird and place it in a cage it is no satis- 
faction to the bird to know that his cage is made of gold; he 
wants his freedom, and he will get it at the first opportunity 
when the door is left open. And now we feel that the door of 
opportunity is open for Ireland to get self-determination, when 
the nations of the world in council assembled are discussing the 
right of self-determination for small nations. Ireland has 
never come into the courts pleading or praying for any special 
consideration; her people neither bow or kotow to the Kingdom 
of Great Britain. They demand fair play and a long-delayed 


justice. 





Stone, members of the board of inquiry on 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to {n- 
sert in the Recorp some correspondence om the subject of the 
discharge from the Army of conscientious objectors for the gen- 
eral information of the public: 

Fesprvuary 21, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. StepHens: I herewith return the resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of Nebraska inclosed in your letter of February 20 

The problem of the “ conscientious objector’ was a complicated one, 
and the measures taken by the Congress and the War Department to 
deal with it coverca a wide range of facts and a variety of conditions. 
The individuals released from the Leavenworth Prison by way of clem- 
ency, referred to in the resolution, were released after a careful judicial 
inquiry into the circumstances of their imprisonment by a committee 
comsisting of Maj. Kellogg; Dean Stone, of Cclumbia University Law 
School; and Judge Julian W. Mack, of Chicago. The special form of 
discharge contains the words set forth by Congressman Stark in his 

aper, which is also correct in its statement that there was no power 
n the Secretary of War to affect the pay status of these men. 
Cordially, yours, 
Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. Dan V. STEPHENS, 
House of Represcntatives. 


LINCOLN, Nesr., February 5, 1919. 
Dan V. STEPHENS, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The following resolution was adopted by the State Legis- 
lature of Nebraska and is hereby transmitted to you: 


{Legislature of Nebraska, Thirty-seventh session.] 
A RESOLUTION. 


Whereas press reports state that several hundred men who were drafted 
for service in the war and refused to bear arms or work or obey 
erders of their superior officers, or in any manner assist in the de- 
fense of their country, or support thereof, are to be given and are 
being given honorable discharge from the Army, fitted out with a 
complete outfit of civilian clothing, and paid the full wage, and in 
some instances fifteen to twenty-five dollars more than that which 
they would have received had they been loyal to their ceuatry and 
served in the trenches and borne the hardships incident thereto; and 

Whereas there are several hundred thousand leyal American soldiers 
still in France who have ves offered their lives in defense of 
their country, and who are anxieus to be discharged and return to 
private life; leyal and unselfish men, who will some day return to 
find their positiens filled by the umpatriotic slackers and conscientious 
objectors wearing the clothing furnished them by the Government, 
and with no provision made for rewarding and honoring those who 
have saved the country and who by their glorious achievements have 
preserved to posterity the honor of the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of Nebraska, That we earnestly 
protest against the actien of Secretary of War Baker in rewarding the 
slacker and the traitor, which we stamp as a direct insult to the brave 
seldiers who so valiantly went forth to defend democracy and freedom 
against the awful blight of Kaiserism at the sacrifice of their lives, and 
to the Red Cress nurses who risked their lives to administer to the 
wounded and bleeding upon the battle flelds of Europe, and every other 
worker who participated in the support of the war, and we call upon 


the Congress of the United States to condemn the said action of Secre- 
tary of War Baker, as it is not consistent with the principles of true 
Americanism ; and we further call upon Congress to honor and reward 
the loyal and faithful men of our Army and Navy in a manner befitting 


their glorious deeds; be it further 
Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be sent by the secre- 
tary of state to Secretary of War Baker and to the Members of Congress 
and Senators from this State. 
D. M. AMSBERRY, 
Secretary of State. 


STATEMENT OF FACT BY BX-CONGRESSMAN 
{ Advertisement. } 


In the Literary Digest, February 8, 1919, page 33, appear comments 
on conscientious objectors, in part as follows: “ The special form of 
discharge presented by the Secretary contains this sentence: ‘ This is a 


STARK OF NEBRASKA 


conscientious objector who has done no military duty whatsoever and 
refused to wear the uniform.’ ”’ 
Based on report of January 7, 1919, by Julian Mack and Harlan F 


conscientious objectors, 
stating, “‘ In the opinion of the undersigned clemency should be promptly 
exercised in their cases.” Same was approved by the Secretary of 
War directing “that Form No. 526, A. G. O., be used for their dis- 
eharge as previded in paragraph 4, War Department Circular No. 97, 
1918, the following remark being placed theron: ‘This is a conscien 
tious objector who has done no military duty whatsoever and refused 
to wear the uniform.’” 

Official U. 5S. Bulletin, January 23, 1919: ; ai 
act to authorize. the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the (ited States”’ approved May 18, 1917, and, 
in part, as follows: ad nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to require or compel any person to serve in any of the 
forces herein provided for who is found to be a member of any well- 
recognized religious sect or organization at present organized and ex- 
isting and whose existing creed or principles forbid its members to 
participate in war in any form and whose religious convictions are 
against war or participation therein in accordance with the creed or 
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principles of said religious organization, but no person so exempted 
shail be exempted fron: service in any capacity that the President shall 
declare to be noncombatant,.” 

Under the above law the conscientious objectors were entitled to 
pay due, and having refused to wear the uniform, they were entitled 
to money in lleu of clothing allowance. As to the suit of clothes, the 
United States makes about the same allowance as the State of Nebraska 
on a discharge from the penitentiary, a decent suit of clothes, an 
overcoat between the Ist of November and the Ist of April, $10 in 
money, and a Bible. Under that law, why not discharge conscientious 
objectors after the armistice was signed. The Government would have 
tu subsist and pay them with no corresponding benefits. 

If the order of Secretary Baker is not approved by the public the 
remedy is to have Congress make another law and repeal this one which 
is now in operation. Secretary Baker, not being an anarchist, 
Bolsheviki, I. W. W., or igneramus, and desiring to save the public 
money, obeyed the law. mr 

To call the above “special discharge” an “honorable discharge, 
copodies? with the remark placed thereon by order of Secretary Baker, 
is a silly falsehood, and, in the name of every man who has an 
honorable discharge from the United States Army, Navy, or Na- 
tional Guard, I enter my protest against the colossal ignorance evi- 
denced by the resolution passed by both branches of the Nebraska 
Legislature, 


Avrora, Nepr., February 17, 91. 


Concurrent Resolution of the Legislature of Nerth Dakota 
Favoring the Establishment of Direct Rail Routes. 
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or 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, following is a 
copy of a concurrent resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of North Dakota, certified by Hon. Thomas Hall, secre- 
tary of state, favoring the establishment of direct rail routes: 


DEPARTMENT OF Strats, 
Strate or Norta DaxKora. 

To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state for the State of North Dakota, do 
hereby set forth and certify that the following is the full text and the 
whole thereof of a certain concurrent resolution adopted by the Six- 
islative Ane = the State of North Dakota. 

the capitol in Bismarck, N, Dak., this 3d day of March, 1919. 

Thomas HALL, 
Secretary of State, 

Concurrent resolution favoring direct rai] routes. 

Whereas the Federal Government of the United States is presumably 
eperating all railroads as a unit for the benefit of the entire ple 
of the United States, irrespective of selfish interests of the former 
management of several individual lines of railroad; and 

Whereas we believe the shortest and best le routes between all 
points on existing lines should be util and reasonable train 
service established thereon and reasonable rates be charged for service 


rendered ; 

ssenger or through ensigns trains oper- 
ating via Linton, N. Dak. (the northern terminal of the branch line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallread), between points on 
said raliread im South Dakota and Bismarck, the capital of North 


Dakota ; and 

Whereas the past and present policy of the management of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. has been to obstruct and prevent the establish- 
ment of through freight and 6 er service via Linton on the 
shortest line between western North ota and central South Da- 
kota; and 

Whereas the people of both North and South Dakota are entitled to 
much better, shorter, cheaper pu and freight service than that 
now offered between these sections; and 

Whereas, at Bismarck, N. Dak., there are ample terminal facilities, 
roundhouses, machine shops, stockyards, sidetracks, and division 
superintendent's headquarters on the Seo Railway, and lines for the 
North and West as well as for the Bast diverge at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
where connection may be made with Missouri River boats; and 

Whereas through train service may profitably be established by utilizing 
a short mileage on each of the three railroads; and 

Whereas an emergency exists, in that the immense lignite fields of 
North Dakota remain undeveloped and the live-stock industry of 
western North Dakota would be Foy stimulated were it not for 
the excessive rates of freight and inadequate train service provided 
between North Dakota and South Dakota: Therefore be it 


teenth 
Dated a 
[ SEAL.] 


and 
Whereas there are no through 


Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be urged 
te present to the Hon. Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads 
the protest of the State of North Dakota against the poawesee railroad 
pone and freight service between west North kota and South 

kota, and the excessive rates now cha for inadequate service 
established by the former management of the Northern Pacific Co., to 
ee, nee of the railroads from the capital of North Dakota; and 

urther, be 

Resolved, That the Director General of Railroads be ed to direct the 
immediate establishment of one pone train service and pecces 
freight train service, using the Chica waukee & St. Paul trac 
from South Dakota points to Linten, N. Dak., and the No 
Railway tracks from Linton, N. Dak., to Moffit, N. Dak., the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste: Marie Railway tracka from offit, N. Dak, 
to Bismarck, where he may utilize the terminals of the Soo Line a 
Bismarck ; and that the Director General of Railroads be pre- 
pare reasonable joint through rates for the service to be rendered based 
upon the mileage of each line used, 
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On the Irish Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 


OP NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, we are living in great times. 
The light of justice is at last penetrating the dark places 
where tyranny has long held sway in undisturbed dominion. 
And out of this new dispensation has come the determination 
to end the reign of brute force, now and forever. Peoples long 
held in bondage are to be freed and new States to be created. 
The granting of that boon will not be envied or grudged; and 
I hope it will not be deemed an invidious comparison to say that 
no nation in the world to-day is more entitled to the sympathy 
of Americans in its ambition for recognition than is Ireland. 
To her we stand in everlasting indebtedness. Her best sap 
has entered every fiber of our national being, and in all our 
struggles, from colonial days to this—from Lexington to the 
Marne—her warm and generous blood has flowed most copiously 
in behalf of freedom and of humanity, 

In all our history Irish names stand out among the foremost 
in art, literature, and industry—in peace, no less than in war. 
It is no slur to your memories to remind you of the names of 
Count Dillon, Barry, Sullivan, McDonough, Jackson, and Mc- 
Kinley. Many a man sitting here, who can not account for 
his Irish name or for his religion—be he Methodist or Baptist, 
Presbyterian, or Anglican, has only to study the penal laws 
administered by England in Ireland in the eighteenth century— 
the most barbarous and atrocious in all history. He need only 
follow the tribulations and the wanderings of the devoted sons 
of Erin, forced, by those laws, to seek a haven of free speech 
and free religion in the Colonies. Let him study the history 
of the Irish redemptioners, forced to make human chattels of 
themselves to escape a more degrading bondage. 

I am not one of those unrelenting students of history who 
can not forgive past injuries. I harbor no resentment against 
generations long dead, and to rekindle the ashes of the past is 
not my purpose. 

But if you want to understand the viewpoint of Ireland you 

must go back to her past sufferings. The study of this will 
repay your labor. 
' It is a faet that, from the time that Christianity came to Ire- 
land in the early part of the fifth century, for 400 years her 
monasteries were the most advanced educational centers of 
Europe. Her missionaries carried the gospel into Britain and 
across the Channel throughout Europe. Two hundred and fifty- 
one of these early Irish knights of the Cross are venerated to 
this day from Scandinavia to Italy; from France to the 
Ukraine. Montalembert in his history, entitled “ The Monks of 
the West,” has given us a wonderful account of the civilization 
of Ireland. He states that the Irish monasteries were vir- 
tually universities in which music, architecture, and the work- 
ing of metals were taught, and the languages of Greece and 
Rome studied with passionate zeal; that one of the oldest 
manuscripts of Horace in existence, namely, that in the library 
of Berne, Switzerland, is written in Celtic characters, with notes 
and annotations in the Irish language. He also assures us that 
Alfred the Great of England received his education in an Irish 
university. 

Take a rapid glance at the annals of Ireland, and you will 
find some of the most remarkable tronies of history. 

First. That it was Christianized by a Gaul, St. Patrick. 

Second. That Ireland for several centuries was the intellec< 
tual center of Europe; its universities being patronized by, 
youths from Britain and from the Continent. 

Third. That the Anglo-Saxons received their learning from 
Treland. i 

Fourth. That Ireland, which later was to make so many sac- 
rifices for her fidelity to the Papacy, had the theft of her birth- 
right—her freedom to exist as a separate nation—sanctified by, 
a Bull of that very Papacy. For we find that Pope Hadrian IV 
in 1155 authorized the Angevin King of England, Henry IJ, te 
conquer and take possession of Ireland. 

Fifth. That her regard for virtue was the immediate cause of 
her undoing; for it was her indignant expulsion of Dermott Me- 
Murrough for the seduction of Devorgilla that brought upon Erin 
the invasion of Strongbow, 
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Sixth. That it was the Hanoverian King, George III, of Eng- 
land—the same potentate who sought to throttle liberty in 
America—who undermined and destroyed the Irish Parlia- 
ment. And it was the same Lord Cornwallis, who surrendered 
to Washington at Yorktown, who was commissioned by King 
feorge Ili to carry out his infamous plan of undermining the 
Irish Parliament—by fraud, corruption, bribery, hypocrisy, and 
terrorism. 

Seventh. That the destruction of the Irish Parliament was 
chiefly due to resentment for the very pronounced attitude of 
the Irish people in favor of the Colonies during the American 
Revolution, 

If there is anything which ought to bring the cause of Ire- 
land near to the hearts of patriotic Americans, it should be this 
early disinterested devotion of the Irish people to the cause of 
American liberty. 

England now professes to be penitent for what George III 
did to America 148 years ago. Do you note any indication of 
penitence for the crime of destroying the liberty of the Irish 
people 118 years ago, when the act of union with Great Britain 
was forced upon the Irish people against their will? 

I think I hear a faint protest: “An Irish Parllament! Who 
ever heard of an Irish Parliament?” Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
such as it was, there was an Irish Parilament; and this is its 
history : 

The so-called Parliament was first instituted by the Norman 
invaders. It was originally a council of the barons, prelates, 
and “ faithful.” The upper house consisted of lay peers, abbots, 
priors, and bishops. The lower house consisted of knights of 
the shires and burgesses. The lay peers in time lost interest in 
the study and framing of dry statutes. They asked and re- 
ceived exemption from attendance. The abbots, priors, and 
bishops also lost active interest and sent their proctors to rep- 
resent them. The practice then grew up of summoning two 
proctors from each diocese, who sat with the knights and bur- 
gesses in the lower house. As most of the shires were in the 
hands of the Irish, they returned no members, and the ecclesi- 
ustics, the burgesses, and proctors were under contro) of the 
English Government. From thence onward the statutes passed 
were no more the acts of the Irish Parliament; they were 
only the registered voice of the English Crown. This strange 
council met at irregular intervals at Dublin, Kilkenny, and 
Drogheda at the summons of the King’s lieutenant or his 
deputies. 

In 1867 a Parliament was held at Kilkenny which Imposed 
heavy penalties on all English who adopted Irish names, speech, 
or customs. The Norman who married an Irish wife was or- 
dered to be hanged, disemboweled alive, and have his estate 
forfeited. z 

In 1872 there was a conflict of authority between the English 
and Irish Parliaments upon the question of raising larger rev- 
enues for administration purposes. The King summoned the 
Irish Parliament to England to debate the question—a favorite 
method with English kings and queens. It is needless to say 
that when the Irish delegation reached the English shore their 
power to equal debate was very materially impaired. In this 
case the Irish Parliament yielded and sent a delegation, but at 
the same time reserved to itself the right to grant or refuse the 
legislation requested. Of course such reservations were always 
made before the delegates started. When they got back to Ire- 
land there was little left of the reservation. 

In 1494 Sir Edward Poynings, deputy governor of Ireland, 
had carried the act which bears his name by virtue of which all 
measures intended to be submitted to the Irish Parliament must 
first be submitted to the English Parliament. Of course, this 
rendered the Irish Parliament a mere recording instrument of 
the will of the English Parliament. But, for that matter, the 
English Parliament was itself hardly better off. It also was the 
recording agency of the will of the Crown. The parliament 
thus constituted, taking always its cue from the sovereign, pro- 
ceeded to enact laws of cruel rigor. After the fatal rebellion of 
1690 in behalf of the exiled James II, Patrick Sarsfield held 
fast for some time to Limerick, and, finally compelled to sur- 
render, was able to exact a covenant from the English, which 
might now well be called the first “scrap of paper.” One of 
its articles (article 1) provided that the natives of Ireland 
would be allowed freedom of religion and contained a promise 
of repeal of the objectionable penal laws. 

The penal laws then existing referred to were as follows: 

1. Catholics were debarred from belonging to corporations. 

2. Certain civil offices were closed against them. 

3. They were subject to fine for nonattendance at the place of 
worship of the established church on Sundays. 

4. The chancellor had the power of appointing a guardian to 
the children of Catholic parents, 
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In 1692 at the first session of the Irish Parliament, held after 
the treaty of Limerick, an oath was framed by the Protestant 
majority. It was framed in such a way as to make it impos- 
sible for any Catholic member to take it. Upon the presentation 
of this oath the Catholic peers and members of the Commons 
quitted their respective houses in indignation, and from that 
time on until the Parliament of Ireland ceased to exist in 1801, 
over a century, no Catholic Irishman sat in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

Justin McCarthy, the bri!!iant novelist and historian, says: 


Under the penal laws the Catholic population of a Catholic country 
were deprived of almost every right that makes life precious. Dopping, 
Bishop of Meath, had proclaimed from the pulpit that Protestants were 
not bound to keep faith with Papists, and the violation of the treaty 
of Limerick had justified his utterance. Lord Chancellor Bowes and 
Chief Justice Robinson had proclaimed from the bench that the law did 
not suppose any such person to exist as an Irish Catholic. The penai 
laws certainly did their best to insure that no such person should exist 
as an Irish Catholic. 

Irish Catholics were shut out from every civil or military 
profession; from every government oflice, from the highest to 
the lowest; from almost every duty or privilege that can be 
obeyed or enjoyed by citizens. 

The following is a summary of the penal laws actually in 
force in Ireland up to the nineteenth century: 

1. A Catholic could not sit upon the benches of the Lords or 
Commons of the Irish Parliament. 

2. He could not record his vote for the election of a member 
of Parliament. 

3. He could not serve in the army or the navy. 

4. He could not plead at the bar or give judgment from the 
bench. 

5. He could not become a magistrate or a member of a cor 
poration. 

6. He could not serve on grand juries or in vestries. 

7. He could not be a sheriff, gamekeeper, or a constable. 

8. He could not give education. 

9. He could not receive education, 

10. He could not send his children abroad to be educated. 
If in defiance of law he, a Catholic, did send his child to receive 
in continental colleges that knowledge which was refused at 
home, he was subjected to a heavy fine and the child so edu- 
cated was excluded from inheriting any property in Ireland or 
England. 

11. Not only was a Catholic denied the practice of his own 
religion, but conformity to the Anglican faith was enforced by 
statute. Every Catholic was Habie to a fine each month for 
not attending a place of Anglican worship, and at any time 
any two justices of the peace could call a Catholic over 16 years 
of age before them and bestow what property he possessed 
upon his next of kin if he refused to turn from his faith. 

12, Any four justices of the peace could, without the formall- 
ties of a trial, send any Catholic refusing to attend Anglican 
service into banishment for life. 

18. Every Catholic priest in the country pursued his sacred 
calling under a penalty of death. 

14. No Catholic might buy land, or inherit it, or receive it as 
a gift from Protestants, or hold life annuities or leases for 
more than 81 years, or any lease on such terms as that the 
profits of the land exceeded one-third the value of the land. 

15. Any Protestant discovering that a farm held by a Papist 
produced a profit greater than one-third of the rent could, im- 
mediately upon announcing this discovery, dispossess the Cath- 
olic owner and seize the farm for himself. 

16. The estate of any Catholic not having a Protestant heir 
was gaveled or divided in equal parts between all his children 

17. As cases occurred in which Protestants helped their Catho- 
lic fellow citizens or relations by holding property in trust for 
them, it was made legal for any Protestant who suspected 
another Protestant of holding property in trust for a Catholic 
to file a bill against the suspected trustee, and, if he proved the 
case, to take the property away from him. 

18. A Protestant might at any time compel a Catholic to sell 
him his horse, however valuable, for £5, and the horses of a 
Catholic could always be seized without payment for the use of 
the militia. 

19. In order to guard against the consequences of 
asperation into which these laws might goad their victimes, 
they were rigidly prohibited from possessing arms. Any two 
justices or sheriffs might at any time issue a search warrant 
for arms against any Catholic household. Any Catholic who 
was discovered with any kind of weapon in his possession was 
liable to fines, imprisonment, whipping, and the pillory. 

20. Not content, however, with depriving the Irish Catholic 
of all the rights of a free man, the penal Jaws aimed Insidiousty 
at his destruction by endeavoring to turn his own kin, his fiesu 
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and blood, his children, and his very wife against him. The 
eldest son of a Catholic upon apostatizing became heir at law to 
the whole estate of his father, and reduced his father to the 
position of a mere life tenant. 

21. An apostate wife was immediately freed from her hus- 
band’s control and assigned a certain proportion of her hus- 
band’s property. 

22. Any child, however young, who professed the Anglican 
creed was immediately removed from its parents’ care and a 
portion of the parental property assigned to it. 

23. Furthermore, no marriage between a Catholic and a 
Protestant was recognized by the law. 

24. The fact that the husband and wife were of opposite 
faiths in itself rendered the marriage null and void without 
any process of law whatever. A man might leave his wife or a 
woman her husband, after any period of wedlock, no matter 
how long, and be free to marry again, and bring a legalized 
illegitimacy upon all the offspring of the former marriage. 

You must not draw the conclusion from this fearfal array 
that the Anglo-Saxon is bloodthirsty, cruel, or inherently un- 
just. Not to him, however, must be charged these cruelties, but 
to the rapacious Norman—the invader of both Albion and Erin. 
There is no doubt that the Norman was essentially a ma- 
rnuder and brigand im all his instincts. His feudal system 
of destruction of individual land ownership and its oaths of 
fealty to the overlord destroyed all love of liberty and hope of 
progress. Even the Anglo-Saxon himself succumbed to the 
Norman sword. The difference between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Celt was that, when conquered, the Anglo-Saxon submitted, 
whereas the Celt never conceded the conquest and never sur- 
rendered. 

In March, 1720, the English Parliament passed an act taking 
away from the Irish House of Lords the power it had hereto- 
fore exercised as a judicial tribunal or appellate court “to 
examine, correct, and amend the judgments and decrees of the 
courts of justice in the Kingdom of Ireland.” 

Due to the efforts of Henry Grattan the Poynings law was 
repealed and the Irish Parliament restored in 1782 to some- 
what of its power and jurisdiction. The vicious system of so- 
called rotten boroughs or pocket boroughs was still maintained. 
That situation, however, was not the subject of much com- 
plaint at the time because precisely the same situation pre- 
vailed in England herself. As soon as it entered the dull intel- 
lect of King George III what the possibilities of Irish autonomy 
were he began to repent of the boon granted. 

Although the Irish Parliament was not composed of Catholics 
(for a Catholic could neither vote nor hold office) it neverthe- 
less showed signs of yielding to the universal demand for re- 
ligious emancipation and the abolition of the various test oaths 
and acts which prevented the great bulk of the Irish people 
from participating in their government. King George III then 
instituted a system of intrigue intended to eventually break 
down and destroy the Irish Parliament. 

The outbreak of the Irish Rebellion of 1798 gave the King the 
opportunity to put his plan into operation. He selected as 
viceroy of Ireland Lord Cornwallis, and to assist him in the 
process of extinguishing the National Parliament of Ireland he 
was accompanied by Lord Castlereigh as Irish secretary (the 
man whom Byron spoke of as “a wretch never named but with 
curses and jeers”), while Lord Clare was put in the post of 
lord chancellor. This was the triumvirate assigned the odious 
task of destroying by corruption, fraad, and treachery the Irish 
Parliament. In justice to Lord Cornwallis it should be said 
that he regarded his task as personally obnoxious. His letters 
reveal the disgust with which the tasks assigned to him were 
regarded. He tells of the manner in which the Castlereigh gang 
and their associates were continually crying out for more 
severity, more imprisonments, more torture, and more blood. 
But Lord Castlereigh and Lord Clare do not appear to have had 
such qualms of conscience. They went about their work as 
though it were congenial. 

Lord Castlereigh made the public announcement that every 
nobleman who returned members to Parliament should be paid 
£1,500 for every member so returned; next, that every member 
who had bought his own seat should be paid back the money 
he had paid for it; and, last, that all members of Parliament 
who were losers by the union should be compensated for their 
loss, and that the sum of one and one-half million pounds should 
be voted for that purpose. Bishoprics, judgeships, and other 
offices in the navy, army, and in the church were freely given. 
Forty new peerages were created, and it is a term of reproach 
even to this day to be known as “a union peer.” 

Grattan, who had retired from Parliament in disgust at the 
outbreak ef the hopeless rebellion of 1798, came back to the 
House of Commons in the hope of fighting the act of union, 
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He was assisted by Sir John Parnell, the ancestor of the Par- 
nell who later distinguished himself in the fight for Lreland’s 
cause. The battle for the retention of the Irish Parliament was 
hopeless from the first. The moment that the power of the 
Crown of England came into the struggle there was no longer 
hope for autonomy. The act of union was passed in 1800 and 
went into effect the 1st day of January, 1801. 

It will thus be seen that the granting of a parliament to Ire- 
land would be no more than an amende honorable—an appro- 
priate reparation. If 150 years of wrongful usurpation has 
failed to make right the destruction of Polish autonomy, the 
Irish can well claim that the basis of their grievance was much 
more recent, 

How can England, with a straight face, enter a league of 
nations, promising autonomy and self-determination to distant 
nations, without doing a modicum of justice to the devoted, 
brave, long-suffering race, praying, pleading for so long for re- 
lief at her very doorstep? Why withhold from her nearest small 
neighbor what she has granted ungrudgingly to South Africa, 
to Australia, and Canada? 

And why should this American Congress, the Congress of an 
ally and friend in the greatest and most idealistic war in all 
history, hesitate to point out to the peace conference this stag- 
gering inconsistency ? 


Work and Homes for Returning Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 4, 1919. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to again call the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to the very great importance 
of Congress as speedily as possible enacting some appropriate 
legislation to provide suitable employment and permanent homes 
for our returning soldiers, sailors, and marines, As the House 
well knows, I have for many months been diligently cooperating 
with Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, in his splendid 
efforts toward the adoption of some constructive and far- 
reaching national policy upon this subject. I have been re- 
ceiving a great many petitions, letters, and telegrams on this 
subject almost every mail for several ménths, urging and 
appealing to Congress for this legislation. These appeals come 
from people in all different walks of life, from the President 
of the United States and the governors of many of the States 
and from tens of thousands of soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
as well as hundreds of chambers of commerce and other busi- 
ness men’s associations, including the mayors of towns and cities 
and public-spirited, far-seeing people of all kinds. I desire to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received by me the other day from 
the President of the United States, as follows: 


Tue Waits Hovss, 
Washington, February 27, 1919. 
Strongly in favor of the measure 
jouse and for which I understand 
invoke the sup- 

th recog- 


My Dear Mr. Taxior: I am ve 
which you have introduced in the 
a rule has been passed. This bill 1 i t 


port of every Mem o posi 

nize the services of our Sailors who want to make their 
It is an extension of the idea which underlies 
ts purpose is to bri unused lands into use 

and to do this the labor of men who wish to make their homes 

7 ie oe os you will be successful in securing fts passage at 

this session of Congress. : 

Cordially, yours, 


Hon, Epwarp T. TaYior, 
House of Representatives. 
T also insert in the Recorp the following telegram from the 
commissioner of immigration ef Colorado, as follows: 
Denver, Coto., March 1, 1919. 
Hon. EBowanp T. Tayior 


House Office Building, Washington, D. Ot tae iio: 
Colorado warmly approves your on or m. 
development of unoccupied lands of West, and urges a jen of bill 
before adjournment of . Kaflere 


lack of aa nae soldiers, 
possible pressure 


ing to Colorado hagialaters shou 

ffici ropriation. All 
corte VERS coun 1 action. State act may fail 
© act, and s t action by Con- 
cooperation. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


brought to bear to 
of pe if refuses | 
gress will be too late for State 


Epwarp Foster, 
Commissioner of Immigration. 








T also insert a telegram from the secretary of state of Colo- 
rado, showing the approval of this matter by the Colorado 
Legislature : 

Dexvern Cono., Pebruary 27, 1919. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLor, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D, C.? 
Senate joint resolution No, 12, pledging cooperation to Secretary 


Lane’s soldiers’ settlement plan, adopted by both branches of legisla- | 


ture this afternoon, 
W. H. MeNtcnots, Secrctary of State. 


I might go on and fill a hundred pages of the Recorp with in- 
dorsements of this measure. It is one of the greatest disap- 
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pointments that has ever come to me during my entire legisla- | 


tive career, extending over a continuous service of 22 years, 
that this session of Congress is closing without making this 
most just and necessary provision for our returning soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, It will serve no good purpose now to 
denounce or criticize others for this failure, because there is 
some blame on both sides of the House for this failure. It 
probably should have been brought up much sooner. But over- 
confidence in ‘the ‘self-evident justness and absolute necessity 
for the measure and an overabundance of caution in varefully 
preparing it has delayed bringing it out until the last few days 
of the session, and its final consideration has been prevented 
by filibustering parliamentary tactics, which I hope the country 
will take due notice of. 

As chairman of the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
I called the committee together and held various hearings and 
meetings of the committee and public meetings upon this sub- 
ject, and personally introduced the bill that seemed to meet 
with the concerted judgment of those interested: Then the 
bill was exhaustively considered and amended and in its 
amended and finally approved form, to carry out the wishes of 
the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the Reclamation 
Service, and the judgment of the Irrigation Committee, and a 
great many other people interested, I introduced the bill in its 
final and present form as H. R. 15993, as follows: 


A bill (HL. R. 15993) providing for cooperation between the United 
States and State Governments in the rural settlement of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and te promote the reclamation of lands, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in recognition of the military services of 
those who have served with the armed forces of the United States 
and who have been honorably discharged, including former American 
citizens who served in any of the armed forces of the nations allied 
against the central powers and who have been repatriated, provision 
is hereby made for their employment and to furnish opportunily for 
them to secure rural homes, ‘This act shall be known as the “ national 
soldier settlement act,” and the “national soldier settlement fund” 
shall be created in the Treasury of the United States to carry out the 
purposes hereof. 

Suc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, herein styled “the 
Secretary,” may, for the purposes of this act, select projects, acquire 
property by gift, purchase, deed in trust, cooperative agreement with 
States, irrigation or drainage districts, municipal corporations, or 
individuals, or condemnation, build project works upon project lands, 
including lands the title to which may not be in the Unt ed States, 
but which may be held under contract as herein provided, perform 
necessary reclamation work, if any, whether drainage, irrigation, the 
Temoval of trees and stumps, the building of levees, sea walls, neces- 
sary roads, clearing and land leveling, fertilization, sanitation, or 
otherwise, all of such purchases, operations, and improvements to be 
paid for from the national soldier settlement fund. The Secretary 
may withdraw, utilize, and in like manner with other lands acquired 
hereunder, dispose of portions of the public lands of the United 
States uired to carry out the purposes of this act through agencies 
designated by him, and patent with prior lien reserved for all sums 
due or to become due and other appropriate reservations shall be ts- 
sued by the General Land Office in accordance with such disposition. 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary is also authorized from said soldier set- 
tlement fund to make farm improvements and advance to settlers 
under this act short-term loans for further improvements and for 
needed stock and equipment, to the end that the qualified angpheante 
hereunder may obtain suitable homes and productive farms, le may 
subdivide the lands into appropriate allotments and dispose of the 
same to the beneficiaries named in section 1 hereof and upon such 
terms and conditions as he may deem proper and subject to the terms 
of this act. He may.by general regulations impose conditions as to 
ability of applicunts, so as to insure the United States and the settler, 
as far as possible, against failure. The Secretary may make appro- 
priate regulations as to the area obtainable by individual applicants as 
to residence and actual cultivation, as to transfers of allotments so 
as to avold excess land ownership and speculation, as to requiring 
prior liens, as to cancellation of applications and contracts and the 
forfeiture of payments made thereunder, and as te protecting the in- 
pevents of the United States, or those cooperating with the United 
States, 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary may cooperate with any State irrigation 
or drainage district, or municipal corporation, in connection with any 
project located therein upon such terms as may be agreed upon. 

Sec. 5. That moneys expended for any project undertaken shall be 
fully reimbursed to the United States, the State, or others entitled 
thereto. To this end the Secretary shall fix the charges upon each 
allotment, and payment shall be made under such amortization plan 
and over such period, not exceeding 45 years, as the Secretary may 
deem best adapted to each project. Deferred payments shall bear in- 
terest at a rate of 4} per cent per annum, payable annually, from the 
date of contract of purchase. Reimbursements to the United States 
shall be covered into the national soldier settlement fund, whch is 
-_ epeernane for expenditure under the terms and conditions 
o s act. 

_, Sec. 6. That lands may also be dedicated for schools, churches, and 
ther public purposes, and town sites may be developed and opened for 








sale on such terms, conditions, and restrictions as the Secretary may 
} determine, and patent or de« ! ue accordingly with prier len 
reserved for all sums due « to become due, and other appropriate 


reservations, The proceeds rations under this act, including 











the sale of timber and other ma i emoved from lands, shall be 
covered into the national s« r tlement fund 

Sec. 7. That in the investigation and construction of projects pro 

| vided for in this act the services the beneficiaries named in section 1 
| hereof shall, so far as practicable, be preferres 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War is here! uthorized to transfer to 
the Secretary of the Interior upon his application for use in nn n 
with the operations incident to the reclamation the lands herein de 
scribed any war material not required by the W Department, 
motor trucks, automobiles, dredges, ditching machinery, crar 
plosives, horses, harness, wagons, : perty, as the Secretar 
the Interior may be able to utilize in connection with the reclamation 
work herein contemplated. 

Sec. 9. That it is the intent and purpose of this act to authorize and 
empower the Secretary, and he is hereby fully authorized and empow 
ered, through such officess, agents, or agencies, as he may appoint « 
employ to do all necessary acts and things to ble him to accomplish 


the purposes and objects of this act 

Sec. 10. That to carry into effect the provisions of this act th 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 

Of course, practically everyone throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, and especially millions of our boys that 
are and have been serving in the ranks, know that Secretary 
Lane has been giving months and months of painstaking, energy, 
research work, public speaking and writing toward bringing 
about some congressional action on this subject. The Secretary 
first presented the subject to the people in May, 1918, and in his 
annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, he very 
clearly and elaborately set forth the necessity for legislation of 
this kind. His report was forcibly indorsed by President Wilson 
at the opening of this session of Congress, on December 2, 1918, 
when in his address to Congress he very earnestly urged the 
enactment of the legislation recommended by Secretary Lane, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT WILSON Urnces Surrort or Secretary LAnge’s PLAN, 





EMPLOYMENT FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


The ordinary and normal processes of private initiative will not, 
however, provide immediate employment for all of the men of our 
returning armies. Those who are of trained capacity, those who are 
skilled workmen, those who have acquired familiarity with established 
businesses, those who are ready and willing to go to the farms, all those 
whose aptitudes are known or will be sought out by employers will find 
no difficulty, it is safe to say, in finding place and employment. tut 
there will be others who will be at a loss where to gain a livelihood 
unless pains are taken to guide them and put them in the way of work. 
There will be a large floating residuum of labor which should not be 
left wholly to shift for itself. It seems to me important, therefore, 
that the development of public works of every sort should be promptly 
resumed, in order that opportunities should be created for unskilled labor 
in particular, and that plans should be made for such developments of 
our unused lands and our natural resources as we have hitherto lacked 
stimulation to undertake, 


PLANS FOR RECLAIMING LAND 


I particularly direct your attention to the very practical plans which 
the Secretary of the Interior has developed in bis annual report and 
before your committees for the reclamation of arid, swamp, and cut 
over lands which might, if the States were willing and able to coop- 
erate, redeem some 300,000,000 acres of land for cultivation. There 
are said to be 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 acres of land in the West, at 
present arid, for whose reclamation water is available, if properly con 
served. There are about 230,000,000 acres from which the forests have 
been cut but which have never yet been cleared for the plow and which 
lie waste and desolate. These lie seattered all over the Union. And 
there are nearly 80,000,000 acres of land that lie under swamps or 
subject to periodical overflow or too wet for anything but grazing 
which it is perfectly feasible to drain and protect and redeem. The 
Congress can at once direct thousands of the returning soldiers to the 
reclamation of the arid lands which it has already undertaken if it 
will but enlarge the plans and the appropriations which it has in- 
trusted to the Department of the Interior. It is possible in dealing 
with our unused land to effect a great cural and agricultural develop- 
ment which will afford the best sort of opportunity to men who want 
to help themselves; and the Secretary of the Interior has thought the 
possible methods out in a way which is worthy of your most friendly 
attention. 

Wooprow WILson. 


I submitted the bill in this form to the Department of the In- 
terior for careful consideration and an official report and the 
Secretary reported thereon as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 17, 1919 


My Dean Mr. Tartor: I am in receipt of request for report upon 
H. R. 15993, a bill providing for cooperation between the United State 


and State Governments in the rural settlement of soldiers, sailor nel 
marines, and to promote the reclamation of lands, and for other pur- 
poses. d 

The primary objects of the bill are to afford an opporfiinity f . 
ployment of our soldiers, sailors, and marines upon their return from 


i 


the existing war, and to afford them, or such of them as may a ‘ 
same, a chance to secure homes upon the lands reclaimed and improved, 
as proposed by the act. In addition to these ends, the bill If enacted 
and carried into effect, would result in the reclamation and Improve- 
ment of immense areas of lands tn the United States, public and pri- 
vate, now unused and undeveloped, thereby adding to the taxable prop- 
erty and values of the States in which they are located, and of the 
Nation at large. The bill does not contemplate the donation of the 
funds expended, but provides for their return within a fixed period, 
rest. 
me ty plan received the indorsement of the President in his 
address to Congress December 2, 1918. His remarks upon the subject 
and extracts from my annual report for the year ended June 30, 1915, 
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are found in the inclosed pamphlet entitled “ Work and Homes for Our 
Wighting Men.” 

I, R. 13651, introduced ¥ Mr. Byxnes of South Carolina, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, is a brief bill, proposing to 
confer general authority to carry out this plan, and to appropriate the 
gum of $100,000,000 therefor. 

The bill which you submitted for report is along the same general 
lines, except that it contains more details and does not make an ap- 
propriation, merely authorizing same. 

A memorandum prepared in this department discussing in a general 
way the advisability of such legislation as is here proposed and the 
probable procedure thereunder, if enacted, is inclosed. 

I wish to emphasize what I believe to be the vital importance of this 
legislation and to urge its immediate adoption. Our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are being discharged from the service in large numbers 
and the problem of providing for their employment and future welfare 
is pressing. If it is not possible to secure an immediate appropriation 


for this work, I most earnestly recommend that this bill be enacted at 
the earliest possible moment, 
Cordially, yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secrctary. 

Lion, Epwanrp T. Taytor, 

Chairman Committce on Irrigation, House of Representatives. 

I notice every day in the leading papers throughout the coun- 
try editorials indorsing this measure. In the Washington Even- 
ing Star of yesterday is an editorial as follows: 

OPEN THE LANDS TO SOLDIPRS. 

Of all the bills now pending at the Capitol none is more urgently 
needed than that which. proposes the opening of public lands to former 
soldiers, who upon discharge from the Army will seek employment and 
opportunity for settlement, Secretary Lane has given convincing rea- 
sons for its passage. There are millions of acres of land awaiting use 
in various parts of the country. ‘They could not be put to better use 
than in fvrnishing homesteads for the men who have answered the 
Nation’s call to duty, have contributed to the victory and now await 
some chance for earning a livelihood. Two ends will be served by 
putting these men on the lands. They will be given productive em- 
ployment that will sustain them, and the fertile areas now idle will 
contribute to the food supplies and enrich the country, Adjournment 
without action on this bill will be a neglect, not enly of opportunity 
to benefit the Nation, but of a duty which Congress owes to the men 
who have served the country faithfully and heroically. 


The last article written by the late President Theodore Roose- 
velt was an editorial for one of the magazines in which he 
indorsed with his characteristic vigor this plan of Secretary 
Lane as follows: 


We should spend hundreds of millions of dollars reclaiming land for 
the returning soldier and arranging labor bureaus so that he may be 
certain to have every chance to work. The man who has gone into the 
Army should be given in peculiar fashion the best chance that this 
country affords to become a farmer or to work at his trade or profes- 
sion. If possible, he should be encouraged to become a farmer, in 
accordance with some such plan as that proposed by Secretary Lane. 


In brief, this bill provides work and homes for our returning 
soldiers, sailors, and marines in making practical and compre- 
hensive plans for rural development, which may be concisely 
stated as follows: 


PLAN POR PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT AND HOMES FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, AND MARINES. 


INTRODUCTION, 


During the war just terminated millions of men have been withdrawn 
fron their normai pursuits to engage in the struggle, either as mem- 
bers of the military forces or as workers in various industries essential 
to the prosecution of the war. Their places have largely been filled 
by older men, by boys, or by women, and while some will reinstated 
in their o]d positions, the majority of those, particularly those in the 
military service who have become used to life in the open and have 
had created in them a spirit of ambition, will be looking for the ogee. 
tunity for active outdoor employment and for homes upon the land. 
Thousands of inquiries have already been received from those in the 
military service. 

A large percentage of the soldiers who entered the war from the other 
allied countries have shown a desire for the wholesome open life of the 
country. France, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
have appropriated large sums of money and set aside millions of acres of 
land. England bas multiplied the original appropriation by 10. The 
Australian Commonwealth, which has about one-twentieth the popula- 
tion of the United States, has made available $200,000,000 to help 
soldiers improve and equip their farms. An equivalent aetna in 
this country on the basis of population would be $4,000 000. Not- 
withstanding this generous provision, it has been found impossible to 
secure and improve farms rapidly enough to meet the demand. 

The introduction of a similar policy here will not only meet the desires 
and aspirations of a large number of soldiers, but the benefits of the de- 
velopment which will result will largely justify the cost in enabling this 
country to produce an abundant food supply for its industrial workers 
and thus be better able to meet the economic competition of the future. 
Tt is a plan which would offer immediate employment to many thousands 
of returning soldiers, lessen industrial disturbance, and bring into opera- 
tion methods and policies for rural development which this country 
needed even if there had been no war, 


THIS OPPORTUNITY SHOULD BE NATIONAL IN SCOPE, 


In every State there are great areas of good land which are now 
either unused or sparsely séttled because of facts aside from fertility. 
Some of this land requires reclamation. The arid lands need works for 
irrigation, wet lands need to be drained, and other lands need to be 
cleared of stumps and undergrowth. In addition to these, there are 
areas of neglected lands or lands badly used, which can be acquired 
at reasonable cost and a new, vigorous, and successful rural life created 
through carefully thought-out community developments, 


PREPARATION OF THE LANDS FOR HOMES. 


It would be an ill-advised and deceptive plan which would dump the 
returned soldier upon an undeveloped, unimproved tract of waste land. 
l’atlure would be almost inevitable. Other countries have seen the 
light and have already adopted comprehensive plans for placing their 
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Tsetse 


soldiers upon improved farms. The plan here proposed is 

United States to construct the necessary roads, drainages, irri ation - 
other improvement works, provide the necessary house, farm buildings 
and fences, level and prepare al) or part of the land, furnish impie- 
ments and equipment so that the settler may immediately begin pro- 
ductive work upon his farm, be self-supporting, and from the very 
beginning begin to repay the sums expended for his benefit, 


COOPERATION WITH STATES DESIRABLE, 


Experience elsewhere has shown that the best results in soldier settle- 
ment come through cooperation between the Central Government and 
local authorities. This combines unity of plan and expert direction 
with the practical knowledge and experience of the localities where 
development is taking place, The investigations thus far made in this 
country indicate that States and private owners will be glad to co- 
operate with the United States in 2 for providing homes by con- 
tract or cooperative arrangement under which the lands will be put 
in cultivation by their owners, the work of reclamation and improve- 
ment performed by the General Government, the selection of settlers 
and supervision of settlement areas to be carried out either by the 
Federal Government or the State, as circumstances might prove most 
expedient, and the whole sum spent on reclamation and improvement, 
including a reasonable price or value for the land, reimbursed by the 
settler in long-time payments, with interest at 4 per cent per annum, 


SECURITY FOR SUMS EXPENDED, 


The lands and all improvements thereon would be subjected to such 
liens, mortgages, or other form of binding and prior security as would 
make reimbursement of the money expended assured, and one of the 
prerequisites of undertaking construction of a project would be the 
subjecting of all lands and improvements to such a lien. 


ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS, 


No State or privately owned lands would be included in an improve- 
ment project until the Federal Farm Loan Board had passed upon anid 
fixed the land yalues and the States or owners thereof had agreed to 
this finding. The Department of Agriculture would be asked to co 
operate in determining the quality of the soil and the agricultural {it 
ness of the land. The creation of new bureaus or departments will not 
be necessary, because existing agencies can be utilized therefor, 


AMORTIZATION BY SETTLERS, 


The plan does not involve any gift or donation to the settler. [lo 
is expected to return the entire cost of the land and improvements 
with interest at 4 per cent per annum from the date he purchases 
the land. However, by providing for repayment in small instal! 
ments extending over a period of 40 years, the burden will be light 
and his investment will very nearly amortize itself. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIPRS, SAILORS, AND MARINES. 


The work of reclamation and improvement will require the services 
of many thousand men, from trained engineers to laborers, and 
thousands of soldiers will thus be provided with immediate and dv 
sirable employment in constructive work under the best conditions 
for their welfare, opportunity to become acquainted with the soil 
and climate, with the possibilities of the region, and upon accumu- 
lation of enough money to make the initial payment upon a farm 
they will be given the preferential right to secure a home upon the 
es aay upon which employed, or any other project as they may 
prefer. 

FARMS AND FARM-LABORER ALLOTMENTS. 


It is planned to establish farm units of such area and character as 
will be amply sufficient for the supper’ of a family; to reclaim or im- 
prove the land, so that it will be in condition for immediate farming 
operations and the production of crops therefrom; to place the neces 
sary farm improvements thereupon and to provide equipment. The 
farm-laborer allotments are to be of small areas suitable for the home 
of one engaged in farming or other community labor. preseshy not ex- 
ceeding a maximum of acres, to be rere with the necessary 
buildings and homes. The purchasers will required to maintain 
their residence upon the lands for eight months in each year for a 
period of not less than five years, unless prevented by illness or otber 
satisfactory cause. The purchaser will also be required to cultivate the 
land in an approved manner and keep in good order the buildings, im- 

rovements, and equipment, and make suc proviaes for insurance or 
ts equivalent as will protect the interests of the State and the United 
States in the buildings, improvements, and equipment. In the event of 
the death of any purchaser the rights under the contract shall pass to 
his heirs or devisees, who may continue compliance with the require- 
ments or surrender the property upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed upon. 
TAXATION. 


As stated, the result of the soldiers’ settlement will ay be a 
very large addition to the taxable resources of the States and the United 
States. It is not planned to withdraw the lands included within the 
projects from taxation wy the States, the thought being that the lands 
and the improvements thereon shall be subject to taxation from and 
afer date of execution of the contract of purchase by the settler. 


EMERGENCY, 


The matter is submitted in the form of a short item of authorization 
and appropriation to be attached to one of the omere riation bills, be- 
cause the matter involved is emergent and requires immediate action 
if action be taken at all. Soldiers are being released from service by 
the thousands and are to-day seekins ee and employment. The 
department has already made preliminary investigations and has numer- 
ous pro. s in sight, some of which could be started at once were funds 
and authority available. With the necessary authority and money, the 
plan would be to issue general regulations applicable to the situation, 
proceed along the plan generally outlined in this statement, and later 
seek such further authority from Congress as may be deemed advisable. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


Billions of dollars have been spent to aid in winning the war. A 
large part of this expenditure while necessary is now gone, leaving no 
tangible property of future value to the individual or the country. The 
small expenditure here planned is for constructive, definite, tangible, 
and enduring work wh‘ch for generations will add to the health, wealth, 
and well-being of the Nation and its citizens. The money to be spent 
will be reimbursed. Out of waste lands will arise improved farms with 
comfortable homes, tilled fields, producing orchards, herds of cattle and 
sheep: definite, tangible, valuable property, adding to the potential and 
taxable wealth of the States and of the United States, ; 
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FEASIBLE PROJECTS. 


Preliminary investigations indicate that feasible praparts will be 
found in nearly all of the States and it will be possible to begin work 
on some of these projects immediately upon authorization by Con- 
gress. While no definite plan can be formulated in advance of con- 
gressional action, it has been thought that approximately $30,000,000 
of the proposed appropriation would be devoted to irrigation projects 
and the remaining $70,000,000 to the reclamation of swamp, waste, 
and unused lands. 
HOW WILL THIS PLAN HELP THE SOLDIER AND THE NATION? 

If the plans now being formulated for creating settlements for 
soldiers are carried out, it will help returning soldiers and the agri- 
culture of this Nation by— 

1. Lessening the expense 
estates. 

2, Providing the money or credit needed to improve and equip 
farms and to furnish land to setticrs in small tracts at wholesale prices. 

8. Reduce the cost of farm buildings and other permanent improve- 
ments by the purchase of material and erection at wholesale and for cash. 

4, Giving beginners practical advice about farming operations, and 
thus prevent a mistakes and the waste of money and time. 

5. Organizing these community settlements for the more effective 
buying of what they need and the selling ef what they produce. 

6. Making farming more profitable and attractive by the creation of 
cooperative organization, and thus bring neighborhoods into close so- 
cial and business relations. 

7. Creating better living conditions for farm laborers and their fam- 
flies. 

An interesting and valuable feature is the proposed provision for 
farm laborers. Many of the returning soldiers will not care to assume 
the indebtedness or undergo the necessary efforts to pay for a farm 
and its equipment. They prefer to work for wages, provided they can 
have a home where they can live with their families in comfort and 
independence snd have living expenses reduced by the production of a 
large part of their food supply. This will be secured by the creation 
in these settlements of areas of 2 to 5 acres of land, on which comfort- 
able heuses are built and where men who work for wages on the farms 
or in the industries of the near-by towns can live. The great benefits 
to wage workers and to their families which come from the establish- 
ment of these small holdings in other countries leaves no doubt that 
this innovation will be a valuable feature of soldier settlements and 
lead to its adoption as a part of rural life outside, 


At a large meeting of the Members of the House before the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, on the 10th: of Janu- 
ary, this year, Secretary Lane made another very clear, forcible, 
and convincing statement, and I was instructed by the com- 
mittee and the other Members present to have it inserted in the 
CoNGRESSTONAL Recorp in order that his views might be pre- 
served and given publicity for the benefit of the country and the 
welfare of our boys in the service. And I therefore insert that 
portion of the hearings containing his remarks, as follows: 


Work anp Homes ror RETURNING SOLDIERs. 


COMMITTEE ON InRiIGATION OF ArmD LANDS, 
Hovuss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 10, 1919. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Epwarp T. Taytor (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Carman. I take it for granted that everyone here knows the 
object of this gathering. It is to listen to the Secretary of the Interior 
present his ideas concerning reclamation matters in connection with 
—— homes for returning soldiers. The Secretary, as you know, 

as a very large national program outlined, and he wants the Members 
of Congress to understand it, and we are anxious to have him explain it 
to us. We very highly appreciate his appearing before us, and we will 
all be glad to listen to the Secretary, Mr. Tae. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Secretary LANE. Mr, Chairman, this scheme for provid work and 
homes on reclaimed land for our returned soldiers, which has been 
talked about a good deal in the press and which I made one of the 
principal features of my annual report this year, has, as you know, 
received the indorsement of the President in his message to the Con- 
gress of December 2. I was very proud to see in the papers yesterday 
morning that the last article written by Col. Rooseyelt was an editorial 
for one of the magazines, in which he indorses this plan that I had 
presented originally in May, 1918, to the President and to the Congress, 

Se you can see it has nothing of partisanship in it. It is a plan for 
the development of our country in a very large and In a very real way. 
it is a practical plan. We know that it is eae because what we 
propose shall be done has been done and is being done. 

it is a plan that involves the reclamation of lands of various kinds. 
I recognize most of you as gentlemen from the West, and you know 
that for 16 years now you have been passing upon the various reclama- 
tion projects that have been brought before you. That work we have 
carried on with more or Jess success in a pioneer field. This is an ex- 
—— and an elaboration of the idea upon which the reclamation act 
was fou b 

The reclamation law, as you know, provided that we should take the 
arid lands of the West and put water upon them. It was at first 
thought that it was only necessary to divert the water from the stream, 

Later we found it was necessary to build great dams up in the moun- 
tains and to bring those waters down through diverging canals and 
through tunnels and through ditches into lands 50, 60, or 70 miles 
away from the place where the water was stored. You gentlemen have 


of subdivision and settlement of large 


been liberal in your appropriations for that work. We have spent ap- 
proximately $115,000,000 in the last 15 years on it. The works built 
under the ation law are now serving probably 2,000,000 acres un- 


der irrigation, comprising land that was worth only a nominal sum 
before it was irrigated. 

It has always been a mystery to me why Congress, in its wisdom, did 
not see fit to extend the same principle to the lands of the South and 
the lands of the North. We have a vast body of undevel land in 
the United States. This is an incomplete country. It will hundreds 
of years before it is entirely developed, but we know now that there are 
millions of acres of land in the United States that can be saved ulti- 


mately from worthlessness and brought into value and made a perma- 


by clearing off stumps and 
n. 


neut part of the United States by ——-. 
brush, and by reclamation through irrigatio 
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A clear distinction should, of course, be made between the ultimate 
possibilities of such reclamation, spread over many decades, and the 
practical possibilities of the next few years. We know that there are 
many millions of acres of unused and unproductive land in this coun- 
try. It is self-evident, however, that much of this land is not feasible 
for reclamation purposes under present conditions, In many. cases the 
present cost of reclamation would be prohibitive: in others the soil 
conditions appear unfavorable ; in others a combination of factors make 
such reelumation practically impossible at the present time and under 
present economic conditions. 

An appropriation of $100,000,000 would provide for the construction 
ef projects containing approximately 20,000 farms, or, as a rough 
estimate, a total of only about 1,500,000 acres of cultivated land. There 
are at present in the United States nearly 7,000,000 farms, so that the 
aidition of these 20,000 farms would mean an inctease of less than 
one-third of 1 per cent. The improved land in farms amounts te some 
thing like 550,000,000 acres, so that the addition of 1,500,000 acres to 
this area already under cultivation would amount to less than three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. If continued for 10 years, the increase would be 
only 3 per cent, while the population is increasing five or six times as 
fast. It can readily be seen that there is little cause for alarm that 
overproduction and depression of prices of farm products would result 
from the construction preposed at the present time. 

I have been through the South lately. It is a marvelous country; 
it was a new country to me. I had no understanding of that land 
They have in North and South Carolina a 55-inch rainfall during the 
year, which is distributed in such a way that it is possible to get 
three crops; but they are not self-supporting because they devote 
themselves very largely to one money crop—-cotton—and possibly to- 
bacco. 

There is an Alabama woman named Mrs. Mathis who is one of the 
real citizens of this country. She is a farmer, and she discovered 
some years ago the trouble with Alabama, with quantities of splendid 
rich land. The whole country is a cotton plantation, and they were 
bringing down their beef and their mutton and their ham and their 
bacon and their wheat from Kansas City. So this woman said: 

“Why not divide our land up and have three subdivisions in each 
farm, one devoted to supporting the farmer and his family, providing 
truck and fruit and taking care of the cow; another part given over 
to the money crop, to tobacco or peanuts or cotton: and the third 
devoted to sustaining cattle?” 

The only official position this woman has held, so far as I know 
is to be the nominal representative of the Alabama Bankers’ Associa. 
tion. The result of her position has been that she has really chanced 
Alabama into a State that is self-sufficient; and the same thing can be 
done in every one of these Southern States. I made a trip from here 
to the southern end of Florida. On the 15th day of December I picked 
an ear of green corn, what the South calls a “roastin’” ear, and the 
seed had been planted on the 15th day of October. There is no reason 
why we should not have in Washington in midwinter green corn from 
Florida. 

I believe I could safely undertake to say that the territory from here 
to the southern end of Florida could sustain the entire population of 
the United States, because not half, not one-third, of that land thuc ts 
cultivable is cultivated. Much of it that is cultivated fs cultivated 
poorly. 

Along the coast—and you gentlemen who know anything about this 
country know this to be true-——along the coastal plain there have been 
great pine forests that have been cut down. This is true in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alavama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and eastern Texas; there are also great bodies of these lands 
in Arkansas and in Tennessee. That land very largely needs to be 
reclaimed by a very simple process of drainage. 

I saw a few acres of swamp land in North Carolina: it Is marked 
upon the Government map as swamp, a great green swamp. They are 
cutting down the timber on it. In the very heart of this swamp I saw 
what they call stuck corn. A plow never had been through this land; 
there had never been a hoe upon it. The land was entirely fresh. 


Boys 


had passed along the land, in a row, and with a stick made a hole 6 
inches - in the ground and dropped in a couple of seeds of corn; and 
they had bins full of this corn, which had been grown in that way. 


That is the kind of land we want to reclaim. And we can reclaim it 
by 2 simple system of drainage canals and ditches. 

Gentlemen, there are 40,000,000 acres of tillable land between here 
and eastern Texas as good land as is under the sun, totally unused 
We have the land; we have it in every part of this country, in 
North as well as in the South. One of the richest parts of the United 
States is Aroostook County, Me. Maine has been deserted in part in 
her farming regions because the boyg have had a lust for the western 
country that I love, and I can not fame them for that; but they have 
left good farms there. In Massachusetts it may surprise you to know 
perhaps that we have one little section of country around Cape Cod 
where there is some of the richest land in the United States, and it has 
been proved so in the last two or three years; and Im the body of the 
State they have very considerable quantities of land that needs to be 
eared for a little bit, cut-over land that has been deserted, that necds 
to be brought into shape, that will make good farm land. The same 

thing is true in New York. 

I was looking over yesterday a plat of New York which showed three 
drainage possibilities in that State, and we can get a project there of 
60,000 acres of extremely rich land that needs only to be drained 

There are in the United States millions of acres of unused and un- 
productive land, much of which it is entirely feasible, under present 
conditions, to irrigate, drain, or otherwise reclaim and bring into use. 
As I have just s 1 do not, of peas peegwes that we shall under- 
take the huge job of making all that land serviceable in the next few 
years to the people of this country and to the world. But I do pro- 

that we shall make a beginning at it, and what better opportunity 
can there be than this, when the boys are coming back? 

There is a doubt, perhaps, in your minds as te whether these boys 
want to go upon the lands. I am not satisfied with the situation as 
it is to-day in the United States, and I think you men who have vision, 
who can iook forward two, three, four, five, or six months, must your- 
selves feel that you have a responsibility in regard to this matter that 
you can not be indifferent to. There is no man here who would rise 
and say that he feels sure that the labor market wiil be satisfactory 
six months from now, or three months from now, or that there will 
be a job waiting for the soldier who returns, when he gets to New 
York, or when he reaches his home. What are we going to do for these 
men ? We can not have them floating about the United States looking 
for something to do. This is no time for that condition in this coun- 
try, or in any other country. 
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There is only one way of meeting a situation like that, and that is 
by prevision ; you have got to see what is going to come before it actu- 
ally arrives; you have got to have the cunning sense of the aviator 
who knows he is going to meet an air current before he actually strikes 
it, and adapts himeelf to it. 

We have an incomplete country; we have an undeveloped country; 
we need tens of thousands of miles of good roads in the United States, 
1 am not saying to you gentlemen that all the money you should put 
into providing work for these men against a probable surplus of labor 
should be put into this scheme, but I believe, and I say it to you very 
seriously, that you ought to be prepared—and upon you rests the initial 
responsibility—-you ought to be prepared to have some work available 
to which you can assign a man who comes back from France or from 
one of the cantonments and who hag not a job awaiting him. 

The time is coming-—~yes; it has come—-when we must feel a real 
responsibility for prerniins not merely for returned soldiers but for the 
man in the United States, no matter who he may be, who is willing to 
work, I want to say to this Congress, to the Congresses that are to 
come, and to this Nation that no man who is willing to work should be 
without a job, and I will agree personally to provide the work which 
will give the man a job and add to the wealth of his Nation if you will 
adopt that policy. t is the wise policy to adopt if we are to have a 
chance in the United States to prove that democracy is the kind of 
government that the world wants. [Applause.] 

These boys are coming home, and they are coming home with the idea 
in their heads that the United States will see that new have something 
to do; they are coming home with the idea in their heads that what they 
want to do is not to work in an office but to work in the open. My boy 
has come home. When he left he was in the university. He went into 
the Aviation Corps and has been in France a year. From the university 
his intention was to go to the law school and become a lawyer. He has 
abandoned the idea of the university ; Le says he is too old now to go to 
a university. He was only 18 when he left. He will not go into law, 
and I asked him what he was going to do, He wants to go out West 
somewhere and go on a farm. 

I have hundreds of letters here, and I am going to send extracts from 
some of them to you, which boys have sent to me regarding this proposi- 
tion from France and from the cantonments in the United States. 

We are meeting exactly the same thing that we met in the Civil War. 
I do not see any Civil War veterans here, but you can probably 
recall—and it must be so, because it appears in the records of the 
Land Office—that the boys of the different States wanted to live the 
life in the open; and it was these boys who largely settled in and made 
the western prairie Gonetty and the country come from in the far 
West. The great rush to the Pacific coast came along in the seventies. 
And now our boys are all coming back in the same way, in the same 
spirit, with the same desire, and the same kind of culiar at 
as that of the man who came back from South Africa whom Kipling 
tells us about in his “ Chant Pagan.” 

It is the story of a man who comes back to be a butler or a gardener 
in an English house. He has been in the Boer War. He reviews his 
own personal record in South Africa and then he says, ‘“ Me, that has 
been what I have been; me, that has seen what have seen; they 
ask me to carry a letter as far as the post office and be sure to 
return without getting my feet wet.” We has an entirely new vision of 
his own value, and he has an entirely different desire from that which 
he foserty had as to the kind of life he should lead. 

I had a letter yesterday from a man in France. He said he had mean 
ro 
ably 80 per cent of them would like to go onto farms. We have a little 
hospital which is supported by the people in the Interior Department, 
and we find that about 4 out of 10 of these convalescent boys want to 
go upon farms. Even the women are stirred up about it. ese 1s 
we induced as war workers to go into the fields are anxious that there 
= be one of these projects where women could prove themselves as 
armers. 

The secret of this whole proposition, aside from the land and the 
willingness of the boys to go upon the land, lies in the type of the 
settlement, in the fact tuat we must not abandon the farmer once we 
have given him land. Serious thought must be devoted to the develop- 
ment of a farm-settlement project. In the past it has taken about 
three crops of men—this is about the wastage, and I think you gentie- 
men from the West will agree with me on this—it has taken about three 
crops of men to develop a quarter section of land. The first man has 
come on as the pioneer and taken up his quarter section. He has lived 
as long as he could, and he has endured. Of course, he has had the 
benefit of the fume and he has lived a hardy life. He has broken a 
bit of the land, but after a time his money is gone, another crop of 
settlers comes, and he sells out. The next man struggles as long as he 
con une finally the third man comes and that third man stays with the 
and, 

We want to ve a system by which men can go to and stay upon 
farm community settlements which will be planned. And this absence 
of previous planning is the weakness of the present haphazard . 
or lack of method, in settlement all over this country. Weman has the 
key to the whole situation. She has got to be satisfied, and she will not 
be satisfied as long as she lives in fodbation. 

Our insane asylums in the West are filled with the wives of farmers 
who have gone crazy in the dreary isolation of farm life. We want te 
have upon each one of these proveste a community settlement, and have 
the farms radiate out from that settlement, all brought in just as near 
as possible to the one center, and from that center roads radiating out 
to the farms. In that settlement should be a good schoolhouse, not a one- 
story affair, but a good schoolhouse which would be the very center and 
heart of the whole community, a schoolhouse that would be tied up to 
these farms that encircle it, where the 7 would learn as much as he 
learns on some Indian reservations now. And, incidentally, this is more 
than is taught in most of the American public schools, for we try in the 
best Indian reservations to teach the boy how to plant and raise four 
creps, how to shoe a horse, how to put up a shack; and we teach the 

iris how to make one suit of clothes for herself, how to make a hat, 

ow to care for a sick baby, how to care for a sick man, and how to cook 
all her own meals for a month. We ought to have a central school in 
every one of the settlements where these children would be tied up to 
the farm life. and the father would realize that the problems which the 
bey Rao school are problems which deal directly with the production 
on the farm. 

In that settlement there should be a good movi 
should be a good hall. It should be the center of 
center of the economic life of the whole settlement, 

We have got much to learn about marketing, Our farmer is a poor 
cooperator. He does not know how to get together with a mass of men 
and work together for a common end, The price of crops does not have 


tates the matter over with the boys in his regiment and that 
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to fall because there are more crops produced, if growers kno , 
market their produce. That is proved, conclusively by the eee fe 
our citrus growers in southern California. 
originally it was 12,000 carloads a year and the farms were falling in 
value, Those wise men who came from the East to sovthern California 
who knew nothing about raising citrus fruit, said, “This is not bust: 
ness. We are sending our oranges and lemons into places which are 
already congested with oranges and lemons, and the result is our bil! 
all come back tn the red.” , 

After the transportation and the commission merchant's charges were 
paid off they got no return for the oranges and lemons. What did they 
do? They employed a man who knew his business as traffic manager 
at $15,000 a year. A group of farmers employed that man, and they 
also employed an expert on diseases whom they got from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they sent him to Spain and to Sicily to find 
out what diseases they were threatened with and how to cure them. 

Then they built a series of warehouses for themselves and put all 
their crop through a sieve. They Fetes it, and then made arrange- 
ments with the railroad by which all their oranges could be tested out 
in the different markets, and if there was a glut in one market the ca; 
would go to a market where there was a demand, with the result that 
to-day there are 65,000 carloads of citrus fruits coming out of that 
State. And the same thing is being done in Florida to some extent. [: 
can be.done in Idaho and every section of this country. You can not 
make the United States simply improve itself. You have got to put 
thought into it, and the man on the farm has got to put thought into it. 

Now, then, we have the boy, we have the land, we have the scheme 
and we do not want to leave that fellow alone unprotected there to 
work out his own salvation, We want to give that boy, in the first 
instance, an education as to the kind of agriculture he is to carry on. 
and then we want to leave with him a sensible man, who will give him 
directions, so that the scheme will be worked out clearly, so that ho 
simpl will not be thrown into the world and forgotten. 

It is a perfectly simple thing to do. Livery one of the agricultural 
colleges you support in ali the States can provide men who know that 
particular piece of land and who will stay on there as production mau- 
agers to give advice to these men as to what is the best crop this year 
and next a so far as eorenines the fertility of the soil is ‘con- 
cerned and how the crop shal! be cultivated. We have tried this thing: 
we know it can be done. . 
d an onsen ¢ have eahed. an ee Mr. pynane of South 

‘arolina has put in an amendment to e appropriation bill for an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for this plan. My only regret about that 
is that the amount is so small, It is ridiculously, absurdly small. If 
we contributed in the proportion that Australia has contributed to the 
same kind of a proposition, we would be appropriating to-day $4,000,- 
000,000. Canada makes an offer of 160 acres of land, and an addi- 
tional 160 acres as a possibility, and $2,500 plus $500, $3,000 in all, 
to her returning soldier. Canada has erred in just one respect, I think, 
in that she has not planned the farm and the farm settlement. She 
has been wise in giving her men an education, even while they are in 
the field. They have had behind the lines what they called the Vimy 
Ridge Agricultural College, in which men still in the army are being 
given an education, and were being given an educetion two years ayo, 
against the day of their return to . 

I do not know whether you gentlemen realize what war costs. You 
know what appropriations you have made; you know that you were 
spending at the conclusion of this war over $50,000,000 a day for the 
conduct of the war. I would like to see you give me at least what war 
eosts for a week. Just throw out the Sunday and give to me what it 
costs for the other six days to try and take care of these men of our 
— , to make them more comfortable, more resourceful, and more 
contented. 

We are going to have at problems in this country in the next few 
ears, and the best of man whom we can have in the United 
tates is the man who is anchored to our soil and has some satisfaction 

in his home. There is no way by which you can do this for less moncy 
than the way I have pointed out to you. Let us give to these men, on 
40-acre farms or 50-acre farms, not merely the bare land, but a home 
upon the land, the co . e barn, the land. fenced in, the land 
power, the first crop put in, the necessary farm implements, and have 
he place ready so he and his wife can move in immediately and go to 
work upon that place. Let it be a place where the man can live com- 
tortably and make a decent living and be proud of it, 

I would take all these boys personally and say to them, “If, after 
you have gone to your homes and do not find the old job all ready and 
open for you, then here is a job for you. We will pay you the current 
rate of wages while you are clearing this ground, while you are remov- 
ing the stumps and u owth, while you are draining this swamp, 
digging that ditch or building that dam in the far West; we will give 
you got wages, we will take care of you in a barracks that will look 


pala o you, 

“Then, after you have worked for a year or two years upon that 
project, pick out your farm. You have joined in digging the ditch 
hat makes the farm possible; you will have joined in building that 
which makes the farm habitable.” We will set up a demand for agri- 
cultural implements and a great many other things that will stimulate 
the ind es back home so that there will not be so many fellows 
back there that will need to be care of. Then this boy can move 
out on that farm and be p red to make a Jiving for himself and 
for his family; and he should not be called upon to pay for the farm 
immediately. e want him to be allowed 40 years in which to pay for 
it, but in the end he will pay every cent of it and pay interest on the 
money. The soldier does not ask any charity, and we are not going to 
get a strong, virile people by giving charity, by doing things for them, 
except giving them opportunities; and that is what we propose this 
Government shall give these men, an sppertenity to make farms for 
themselves, to make a living for themse ves, and then to pay back to 
the Government the money which the Government has advanced, and 
to pay that money back plus interest. They can do it easily, payins 

er cent inte , in 40 years. 
e are this year, 

221,000, e 


When I knew that crop 


tlemen, and ycu may not realize thiy, 
in pensions for war that closed 64 years ago and the 
nish-American War. When I came into office six years ago the pen- 
sions ran up to $180,000,000. ‘There were 300, vil War veterans, 
practically, still alive, but by the deaths, which came along at the rate 
of about 30,000 a year, that sum was reduced to $170 ,000. Last 
year by the addition of different’ bills you appropriated $187,000,000. 
8s year you have raised it so that we are paying now, or, practically, 
Serie the next fiscal year we will pay, under our estimates, $221,- 
000 for pensions. 
This scheme that I present is far better than any pension scheme 
by which you make American 


that can be presented. It is a scheme 
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men, and by which you make American land. It Is a scheme by which 
you add to the territory, the available useful territory of the United 
States. You do not have to fight for it; you do not have to shed your 
blood for it. You do not have to put up $50,000,000 a day in order to 
get it. You do not have to rob anybody or do injustice to a neighbor 
im order to get it. You get it simply by the expenditure of your own 
money in advance and have that money brought back to you. Most 
of these lands are lands that are in private ownership, and those lands 


can be had at our own appraisement and not at what the owners think 
they are worth. 

We have been through every State, and we find there ts a_ practical 
project in almost every State. In every State there Is a body of men 
who are solicitous for che soldier, who believe the war Is not over until 
we have taken care of the boys on their return; these men own large 
tracts of land, and are willing to turn that land over to us, the United 
States to pay nothing for it whatever except that the owners of the land 


shall have returned to them whatever we appraise that land to be 
worth, the money to come in within the 40 years, when we get our 
money. It is a perfectly practical scheme, We looked over the map 


yesterday, and I suppose in some of the States there are as many as a 
dozen possible projects upon that basis. 

In the State of Viorida there are a million and half acres owned by 
the State, which they are perfectly willing to turn over to us on this 
basis, we to drain them Up itn Wisconsin and in Michigan there is 
some of this land held by the lumber companies which is worthless 
to-day, not being used, that we can get at our own figure, the lumber 
companies to get thelr money back when we get it ourselves, and not 
until then, 

In the West the great bulk of this land is public land, and there we 
have the basis for large irrigation projects, as our plans tnclude either 
a great irrigation scheme or a great drainage scheme in every State 
west of the Missouri River, in every State in the South, and in _ practi- 
cally every other State except lows, Lliinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, and we may later be able to develop projects in these States 


We want to distribute these settlements as widely as possible so as to | 


reveal the method by which farm life can be made agreeable as well as 
successful, and then this current that is running to-day against the 
country and in favor of the city will run the other way. n this decade 
that has vassed, from 1900 to 1910, the movement to the city was 
unprecedented,. and the relative Increase in the number of farms was 
the smallest in the history of this country. We have got to stop that 
in some way. You con not afford, as statesmen, to ict the people of the 
United States become dependent upon foreign countries for food sup 
plies. You know we were importing beef from Argentina before this war. 

You can not afford to have the people of the United States centered 
as they are now in the cities of the United States. When I was a boy 
we had in this country 75 per cent of our population on the farms or 
in farm villages. To-day we have not 50 per cent. More than one-half 
of our people are living in the cities—and living upon the people in 
the country—congested, working to develop American industry, but not 
working to develop those fundamental things upon which we have found 
in the last year nations depend. 

I do not believe there is any doubt but that we will have the men to 
do this work, and there is no fear of overproducing. We can not pos 
sibly produce more than 20,000 or 25,000 new farms out of this amount 


of $100,000,000, which is the largest amount we have dared to ask for, | 


knowing how anxious for economy you were. We can not possibly give 
employment to more than 100,000. There is no danger of taking away 
from the present farmer any advantage he has. Twenty thousand new 


farms is about one-third of 1 per cent of the number of farms there are | 


the United States. 
roposition. 
Pte have work for the man when he comes back, and if 


now in So there is no threat against the present 
farmer in this 


But we ough 


times become hard three months from now I want you to think about | 


this proposition—-that in Michigan and Wisconsin we can put at work 
just as Many men as will be out of employment in the great Central 
West, and down in North and South Carolina and Florida and Louisi- 
ana we can put more men at work—hundreds of thousands of men, if 
need be, and care for them, All that will be necessary will be to have 
the money. We can not do it with $100,000,000. We can take care of 
a few, but there are rare possibilities there, and you gentlemen ought 
to think of it. 

It is an opportunity for us, an apgenterete to show gratitude toward 
the men who made the great sacrifice, who have done the thing you 
and I were willing to do but that we did not have the chance to do, 
because Uncle Sam would not take us. It is a great deal better that 
we should extend to that man this opportunity to make his own living, 
and make an independent living, and to add to the wealth of this coun- 
try, than that he should be a dependent for years to come, or that he 
should be cast adrift, and prove once more that Republics are un- 
grateful. Thig Republic is not ungrateful. It never has been ungrate 
ful. It is the most liberal and generous Government that the world 
has ever seen, 

But we are not asking generosity now. 
is ultimately selfish. 

| want you gentlemen, if you will be so good, if you will look upon 
this as I do, if you believe this is practicable, as the President and 


We are asking something that 
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The portion of Secretary Lane's annual report pertaining to 
this subject contains so much carefully prepared data and is so 
comprehensive and instructive that I am going take 
liberty of also inserting it-herewith, as follows: 


to the 


THE RETURNING SOLDIER 

Boon, almost immediately now, the men whom we have drawn into war 
will return, Already those here are being prepared for thefr re ibsorp 
tion into the normal currents of our life, and the 2,000,000 and more 
who have had the glory and the experience of making war upon foreign 
soil in protection of the liberties of the world will be brought back as 
soon as their work is done. With conditions as fluent as they are in 
Europe, I presum? that no one cxn foretell when the last man will be 
once more in America, but whatever the day of thelr coming their wel- 
come can not be too warm or our appreciation of their service too hearty 

And the question is pertinent: What shall that’ welcome be Is it 
to be merely one of glad greetings the emotional outburst ef a momer 2. 


or shall it take on a more permanent form, one which will be adequate 
in its largeness and lasting in its nature? I am quite sure that we can 
make of this event something that ts real, something « cceptional and 
of the most permanent value to the men and to the Nation 

No one can tell what such an experience will have done for these 
boys. They have not seen the picture of the war in the broad view that 
has been given us from day to day. The map which w ave st 1 
hag not been theirs. To them the sector on which th fought, the 
valley up which they marched, the ruined villages which they saw, the 
narrow trench in which they lived, the desolate blasted foregrou 
No Man's Land——these composed their picture. Life has been a series 
of incidents, sobering, strengthening, horrifying, democratising 
Through these they will have grown, all of them. They will come back 
other than they went. They have lived through years in the months 
they have been gone. They may not have gained the larger view of 
the great war, being too near to see, but they will have ned new 
view of America. 5 

They will return home as victors; proud, no doubt, and becomingly 
modest, with a new sense of their individual power and new tests set 
up in their minds as to the qualities which make a man. We will hold 
them at arm's length and look into their eyes to see what change war 
has made upon them, the doing of daring things, the taking of ordered 
risks, the prompt recognition of authority, the steady, long companion 
ship of their fellows, the sieht and enduring of suffering, the hard life 
of dust and mud, and weary walking, and long, sleepless nights We 
will look hard Into the sunburned, hardened faces to see what the 
strange life of a few months has done to these boys, these youngsters 
of but a day ago They will resent, maybe, as soldiers hould, the 
soft sympathizings that will be poured out upon them, just as they 
will make tight of all that they have done Kut out of every mouth 
and from every heart will come the words, “ Well, home sure looks rood 
to me!” 

“WHAT IS TO RE MY CHANCE?” 

They will be looking at us, too And in their look will 1 query, 
one thought over in the trench at night and on the long, slow “ slog, 
slog, slog” of the day's march: “ What is my life to be when I get 
home? Am I to go hustling for a job or will the old place be mine? 
But if a girl has that place and wishes to be her own mistress in the 
future, what then? School? Ob, I can't go back to schoo! When I 
left I was only 21, but now I'm 31. And I have lived with men, fought 
with them, been sometimes bested by them, learned to know them in all 
their many littlenesses and their great goodnesses Responsibility has 
been mine, and the still silences of the night have given me chance to 
think and wonder why I am and why it should make any difference 

| whether I ever saw home again or not I am back now, back for a 
man's life. This America that called me out has called me bac! vl 
it will have something for me to do, Now, what is to be my chance?" 
This will all be implied in the look that they give us as we hold them 


Col. Roosevelt believe it is, if you believe this thing is wise, that it ts | 


a statesmaniike thing, I want you to see that the members 
Committee on Appropriations, or whatever committee has charge of it, 
shall bring it to the front at once, We can not wait. We have waited 
too long. 

I made this suggestion to the President and to Congress last May. 
We ought to have taken it up then. The time is ripe now. We need 
a word of encouragement from the Government of the United States 
to these men before there develops in them any feeling that the Gov- 
ernment is not appreciative of what they have done. It has got to be 
done sometime, gentlemen; why not now? You have been thinking in 
Jarge sums of money; you have passed in a day bills appropriating 
billions of dollars. 

Can we not get to the point where we can visualize the opportunities 
and necessities of peace as well as the necessities of war? You are 
going to make this continent by the expenditure of large sums of 
money, and it is going to support three or four hundred million people; 
you will have 200,000,000 before this century is out. We are growing 
at the rate of about sixteen or seventeen millions every 10 years, or we 
were before the war. We have got to have a place for these people. We 
want to show you a plan by which they can be taken care of. 

One-third of our tillable land outside of the mountains is already 
occupied and in use. We want to see that the other two-thirds is used 
and used by men who are Americans, who are tied to the soil, and who 
are identified with us in interest as well as in heart. 
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of the | 


by both shoulders to find the mark of war upon their young faces And 


what is to be our answer? What answer is due them, and what answer 
is worthy of us? 

teing Americans and being young, they will not ask « cpect 

| sions. They will want work. They will want, if p ible, a chance for 

a home of their own. They would like to know that while p aps 
the fortunes of war did not so turn to best on them the medal 
for distinguished service, the Nation which they served thought l 
enough of what they had done to give them some evidence of its ap 
preciation. 

Now, these hopes, reasonable and manly as they are, can be met, 
and in a fashion that will not weaken the fiber of the man by making 
him an object of bounty, ond that will add permanently to the strength 
and the wealth of the Nation 

Why not say to this inquiring soldier man America offers you a 
farm if you will help in its making and pay for It out of what you 
make out of it. 

This can be done, and, if it were, it would solve, or tend largely to 
solve, several problems 

(1) That of the immediate job for the man himself 

(2) That of protecting the labor market against any possible col- 
lapse by being swamped with a surplus of tabor 

(3) That of providing for many lines of reestablished industry an 
immediate demand for their products 

(4) That of staying the movement toward the cities and thus more 
completely decentralizing our population. 

(5) That of affixing to our soil a large number of the best-proved 
Americans. 

(3) That of setting up throughout the land the most modern p rn 
of farm settlement in which the social side of human nature | iven 
consideration, 

(7) That of bringing into use those great areas of our land which now 
He neglected and of no value to the world. 

All of these objects, | apprehend, will be deemed worthy, desiral ind 
of great concern to the Nation. The questions that arise in the mind 
will not invoive the value of doing these things, but the practicability of 
such a program. 

CONGRESS MAKES THE FIRST MOVE 

To meet this objection, I would recall to your attention the fact that 
all that I have urged is an extension on a large scale, and somewhat more 
elaborately, of just what this department has been doing for the past 16 

ears, through the activities of the Reclamation Service And Congress 
fee already taken the first step in the direction pointed out by appro- 


priating $200,000 for an examination into the reclaimable land resources 
of the country, one half that sum to be expended for a survey of possible 
irrigation projects and the other half for an examination of those lands 
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which need to be drained, and of those huge tracts of lands which once 
were forests but now are neither forest, pasture, nor farms—the logged- 
off lands of North, Kast, West, and South. As soon as this appropria- 
tion was made the country was divided into three zones, and engineers 
were set at work gathering the data which Congress desired. 

We are prepared to make report to pagrene forthwith, giving a gen- 
eral picture of the extent and nature of these lands and advising as to 
the practicability of their reclamation. In the large, it may be said 
that of these three classes of land we have a full 200,000,000 acres which 
may be converted into farms either by irrigation, drainage, or clearing. 

Although no complete ae bas ever been made of our land re- 
sources, it is estimated that there are from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
additional acres of at present arid land in the West for which water 
is available if properly conserved. ‘There are, for example, half a 
million of acres in the Colorado River Basin which need only irriga- 
tion to make them as fertile as the far-famed valley of the Nile. 

By far the greater portion of our unused and unproductive lands, 
however, is omens in the cut-over or logged-off timberland lying 
largely within the eastern half of.the United States. The _— - 
mate area of these cut-over lands by States is shown in the followin 
table, which has been eempiled from various sources of information, suc 
as township, county, and State officials, lumber and logging companies, 
and iné@ividuals well informed on this subject in their particular localities : 
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' In their present state these 228,509,000 acres of cut-over land are a 
picture of desolation calculated to discourage the hardiest pioneer. Onl 
“a vast area of stumps remains to mark the former forest, matted wit 
underbrush, and interspersed here and there with ————. Perha: 
as good an idea as any of the appearance of this waste land may 
obtained from photographs of former forests which haye been shattered 
, artillery fire. Yet when this land ts cleared, leveled, and brought under 
the plow its soll, rich with the accumulated humus of hundreds of years, 
possesses extraordinary agricultural possibilities. 

Lying also largely in the eastern half of the United States and over- 
lapping the cut-over lands to some extent are some 80,000,000 acres of 
swamp lands. The approximate extent of these lands, by States, is 
shown in thé table. 

Where private enterprise has reclaimed small areas of swamp land 
the wonderful productivity of the soil has been amply demonstrated. 

Under present conditions the problem of reclaiming these vast areas 
ef irrigable, cut-over, and swamp lands could never be sold in its en- 
tirety private enterprise. The huge items of labor and capital in- 
volved dwarf into insignificance any work of a similar character ever 
before undertaken. The great public works of the Reclamation Service 
and of the Panama Canal, for example, stimulating as they are to our 
national pride in achievement, fall far short of the possibilities involved 
in the plan of reclaiming an area one-fifth again as large as the State 
of Texas, 
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These lands in greater part have passed out of the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and are in 


unquestionably the fact that we could give employment to every man 
who would need work, and that almost immediately, 


STATH COOPERATION, 


But as this proposition has evolved I have found myself coming to 
the belief that it was not necessary to confine it to those States conr- 
taini Government lands; that, on the contrary, it might fit in best 
with the sentiment of the country and to its greatest advantage if the 

lan were made adaptable to all the States, so that each State out of 
ts unused lands might carve out farm settlements whereon, if the 

so chose, the soldiers returning to their home States could be located. 
By corpenees between the States and the Federal Government this can 
easily effected. I have been surprised to discover how much land in 
the older States, such as Massachusetts and New York, for instance, 
there is that is unused, which once was tilled and which now, with 
modern methods of farm development and with the advantage of its 
nearness to the Pat markets, can be again profitably put to use. The 
commissioner of agriculture for Massachusetts has advised of land 
which, put under intensive cultivation, yielded last year more than 
$1,000 acre net. .And there are many thousands of acres of such 

d. In New York Jand by the tens of thousands of acres has been 
deserted and is advertised by the State, which will produce apples and 
other fruits of fine quality, besides all the staple cereals and vegetables, 
but which does not attract as against the distant and alluring lands 
of the West, because it requires some systematic treatment. 

Within 50 miles of the city of Washington, both in the States of 
Maryland and Virginia, there are large bodies of lands which once 
were parts of _—— plantations that can be had for less than any 
lands within the same distance of most of the larger cities of the 
West. The mind of the country has been turned toward the develop- 
ment of the raw lands, the free unbroken lands, to the neglect of op- 
portunities nearer the center of the country’s markets. In almost 
every southern State instances can be cited where white men under 
the wise direction of the Department of Agriculture support their 
families and make an excellent living upon small farms of m 10 to 
80 acres. Yet between this city and New Orleans there are over 
40,000,000 acres of unused lands, 


THE NEW FARM ID@PA, 


No one, I believe, can make a study of this question without being 
convinced, as I have been, that this country can support a population 
of from three to four times that which we now have, if the people 
will give over their desire to congregate in industrial centers. The 
passion for the city is upon us. It has come from a variety of 
causes—the lack of society in the oenere, the distance between farm 
homes, the remoteness from the office and the aes r, the 
assumed superior status of the “city man,” the desire for ter school 
facilities for the children, and many more which have been the theme 
of books without number seeking to reestablish in the heart the 
longing for contact with the soil. But preachments of any kind will 
not offset stern repellant facts. There is but one way of dealing with 
this problem, and that is to answer the questions that are put by 
po ae my new conditions. We must turn, as has in her 
centuries of experience, to the farm village, the settlement of farmers 
around a center which is their home, in which can be gathered most 
of the advan of the city—the school, the church, the movin 
picture, the l-outfitted store—and these, with good roads, the rura 
express, the telephone, the automobile, and the t office will make 
life on the farm a thing of far different meaning from the isolated life 


it has been. 

Of land there is an abundance; land owned by the Cov- 
ernment in the West and the South, land owned by private indi- 
viduals in all the States, which is a burden to its owners and which 
can be had in great at a very small price. It will not be for 
nee souk for advantageous places in which to locate these men: 
the ty will rather be in the choosing as between so many oppor- 
tunities, 

A POSSIBLE PROGRAM. 


My own judgment would be that as an immediate program we should 
offer an epportunity upon our present irrigation projects for all 
who wish work at Cenrins, oat leveling the land not now cultivated but 
for which water is a , or to which water be t under 
the present irrigation system, and that such tracts shall be developed 
under an appropriate land-settlement plan. This we can do at once an 
meet whatever labor problem may be te. As a second step, 
Weeld enge om, supnceiation for one or more of the la irrigation 
schemes for which surveys are in an advanced state. currently it 
would seem to me wise to undertake the draining of the most 
ing projects—Goyernment-owned land preferred, but, if privately owned, 
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the land to be bought at an appraisement made by the Farm Loan 
Board and subject to the approval of the Department of Agriculture as 
to fertility of soil and desirability of location. 

There is an alternative method of dealing with private lands which 
already has the approval of Congress, being incorporated in the recla- 
mation act. Under this a pereae owner agrees to sell his land to 
whoever gets the water right at an appraised price as a condition 

recedent to our undertaking the construction or irrigation work. 

nder such a plan there would be no difficulty whatever in securing 
control of any sized bodies of cut-over or swamp lands that might be 
desired; the Government would not buy the land, but the owner would 
look to the new settler for the price, and take it on such terms as 
the Government itself would exact for its own expenditure upon the 
land. Supplementing this there should be an opportunity given for 
the cooperation of all the States upon limited tracts which would be 
dealt with under State control and subject to the closest Federal su- 
pervision. This would be an adoption in the yg. ea of farms for 
soldiers of the method taken by Congress for the construction of 
national highways. 

WORKING For A HOME, 


With such a national program underway there need be no solicitude 
as to caring for the returned soldier. Before he left France he could 
be preparing for his work. More than one-third, probably nearer one- 
half, it is estimated, of the men who are in Europe have come from 
farms. ‘They are not farm owners, many of them were farm hands, 
some of them tenant farmers. Those who thought of taking up this 
life as independent farmers’ under the most modern and approved sys- 
tem could be given an agricultural education while still in the foreign 
camps. Canada, indeed, is already at this work. Then, after their 
return and when they have received the greetings of home, if the old 
position is not open or they wish to turn to an independent life, they 
can have their chance. For each there can be a position at the current 
rate of wages. The energy and the talent which he has been expending 
for an ideal and $30 a month he can now use to make a home for 
himself. There would be laid before him a number of projects which 
the Government had undertaken in the different sections of the country. 

Let us assuMe no more than three, one an irrigation scheme, an- 
other a drainage project, a third the development of a body of cut-over 
lands. The one would need to have great dams constructed to im- 
pound and divert waters, a hydroelectric plant, miles of canal and 
tunnel, perhaps thousands of acres to be cleared and leveled, fenced, 
and broken. ‘This would mean years of work at good wages, work in 
the open under housing conditions that would seem palatial to the 
soldier of the trench, and at the end a piece of land on which would 
be erected a house and barn, a farm home in a group of farm homes. 
For this he must pay. But already he has received wages out of which 
he can have saved the necessary first installment on his place of 10 
or 15 per cent. The balance with interest he can pay in 40 yearly 
installments, or earlier if he can. He should not be limited to a choice 
of farms upon the one project on which he works. If the life in 
Arizona, let us aor is not to his liking he can have the same oppor- 
tunity after buil ing the Arizona irrigated project to take up a 
farm upon another Government enterprise in South Carolina where 
men have drained the old rice swamps or in Wisconsin on a tract of 
what once was swamp but has been converted into rolling prairie farms. 

Four thin are the essence of this program—that there shall be 
work ready for the men on their return, that this work shall be for the 
making of America, that the money expended shall be returned with 
interest to the Government which advances it, and that the land shall 
be platted so as to be a part of an organized community. A farm as 
a going concern to be a part of a community that is a going concern— 
this is the ideal toward which we should work ; and such settlements, a 
few of which already exist in Wisconsin, North Carolina, California, 
and elsewhere, should be the models for the future land developments 
of the country. 

NO SLACKER LANDS. 


There is one other feature which should be incorporated in any such 
scheme of land development—the acreage should be limited to that 
which will be sufficient to reasonably support a family. Revolutions 
come from great land holdings, and it should be the first policy of the 
Nation and the States to discourage in every way possible the gather- 
ing Into one hand or a few hands large bodies of land. his is 
politically wise, socially and economically advisable. The spirit of a 
democracy does not thrive where men live without the hope of land 
ownership, There is something peculiarly subtle in the fee ing that a 
bit of the soil is one’s own. It makes for a stronger, higher citizenship, 
It gives birth to loyalties that are essential to national life and to a 
healthy home life. 

To be able to say that a living is assured, no matter what one’s opin- 
ion may be, is at the very center of the free life of a democracy. So 
these farms should not only be so small that they would not be specu- 
lative ventures in unearned increment, but they should be nontransfer- 
able to anyone holding any cqually large tract of land in the same 
State. This will prevent their being aggregated in the course of years 
into great estates. To compel their use, the owner might well be re- 
quired to live on the land for five years before gaining sufficient title 
to make any transfer, and during the full period prior to the last pay- 
ment three years of idleness should make the land subject to forfeiture 
to the Government upon repayment of the payments which have been 
made. ‘This is not suggested as an infallible nor an ultimate plan, but 
it would save to the Government the opportunity to hold in its own 
hands the fate of these lands and see that they were made to serve. 
We wish no slacker lands. Enough land for a family, but not enough 
to make a new draft on the labor supply. ; 

I have attempted here to give a broad sketch of a plan that has found 
favor generally as one that meets the needs of the moment and reaches 
far into the problems of our Nation. It is not a fixed program, the 
whole of which must be taken or rejected. It has the virtue of elas- 
ticity. So much of it as is needed can be used to meet the possibilities 
of the next few months or years. Once entered upon, its benefits and 
its defects will be made manifest. 


THE COST. 


How great will be the cost? As much as we wish to spend ; as much 
as we need to spend. Less than many a strike has cost this country. 

ould it be unreasonable to ask for as much as we will spend this year 
‘or pensions to the veterans and their dependents of wars that ended 
20 and 50 years ago? Would it be unreasonable to ask that we spend in 
the next two years on these veterans of the great war as much as it cost 
us to conduct that war for a single week? ould a poset that gave out 
of hand, out of a noble sense of ey to quasi public organizations, 
$500,000,000 for the entertainment anc 
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buy the bonds of this country for a like amount to provide peace work, 
home work, and homes for these same boys, who will ask the question, 
What is to be my chance? A loan, Not a gift this time. A loan on 
interest. Those who dea! in money tell me that this can be done. But 
be the amount great or small the plan can be made to fit our needs— 
raise it as you please, by taxes or by a bond issue (a mortgage on the 
very land that it reclaims)—is there a better way to insure the future 
than to direct these strong-armed, big-chested soldier men into a battle 
against the wanton wastefulness of nature? 

We have spent largely for this war and largely we must spend for 
many years to come. We are to economize that we may meet our debts; 
this must be the national policy. But to stop growth is not economy. 
To stanil parelyzed in the presence of a debt is to become its victim. 
England is pPpenns in the hundreds of millions of pounds sterling for 
housiig and land schemes. Canada, with less than 7,000,000 people, 
is offering to cach man 160 acres of land and $2,500 with which to im- 
prove it. Surely the United States, which has escaped with so slight a 
comparative loss in life, will not do less. There is one way to pay out, 
and that is by harder work and more faith. These are the reasons for our 
self-confidence. We shall coin work and faith into new wealth and 
make the new wealth meet the debts. This has been our policy from 
the first in all great enterprises. To waste is not sound economy; to 
save is; but sounder still is the economy that invests to create: this 
is the sowing of seed. And this land is yet but in its infancy. It has 
2,000 years to run before it reaches the age of that country which still 
holds VerGun and is planning now the reconstruction of 350,000 homes 
destroyed by the invader. 

There can be no surer insurance for the Nation than to put its men 
upon the soil, and there can be no wiser investment that a nation can 
make than to add to its territory by taking from desert and waters 
and desolation land that is now useless. Nations make war upon each 
other that they may have new lands—lands in tropical Africa, in re- 
mote Asia. They spend life and go deeply into debt that they may gain 
small domains already filled with an unprogressive people. And here, 
under our own flag, we have land as rich as the Valley of the Nile, not 
ours yet, for it does not serve us, which we can conquer with a little 
thought and the lending of a little money. This is conquest worthy of 
a democracy, giving free men their chance to make themselves economl- 
cally free without the shedding of blood or the breaking of hearts 


In conclusion I can only say to the House and to the country, 
and to the many thousands of our splendid boys who will be 
sorely disappointed by this failure of the House to pass this bill 
or act upon this subject, that I will reintroduce the bill on the 
opening day of the next session of Congress and push the meas- 
ure wiih all t'~ energy I possess, and I sincerely hope and 
believe that it wii be speedily enacted into law. And I also 
hope that instead of the appropriation being for $100,000,000 that 
it may be five times that amount; because even then we will not, 
in proportion to our wealth and resources, be doing anywhere ns 
much for our returning soldiers as is being done by Canada, 
Australia, and all other English speaking countries. I am not 
only confident that this measure will be adopted, but I firmly 
believe it will go down in history as one of the great constructive 
policies of our country. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE R. LUNN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 10, 1919. 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I am sub- 
mitting the following correspondence, which has to do with the 
important subject of military justice: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 1, 1919. 
Hon. Grorer R, LUNN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Lunn: I think 1 can answer your question about the 
course of military justice during the war more adequately by sending 
you the inclosed copy of a letter written by Gen. Crowder to me than 
in any other way. Immediately after the original discussion of the 
subject in the Senate, | asked Gen, Crowder to give me a comprehensive 


memorandum covering the whole matter. This letter resulted. Its 
statements are, | think, most reassuring. 

In the meantime, I may say that during the war we investigated and 
acted upon the cases involving the death penalty and dishonorable dis- 
charge from the service. The great number of cases involving long 


terms of imprisonment could not be circumstantially reviewed under the 
pressure then existing. The fact of the legality and sufficiency of the 
trials was inquired into and the cases otherwise put aside for more 
mature consideration. A board of officers organized in the office of the 
Judge Advocate General, known as the clemency board, has been at work 
for some weeks reviewing these postponed matters, and I have already 
in a good many cases acted upon the suggestion of that board by redi:c- 
ing some of the ionger sentences to such terms of imprisonment as 
would have been imposed for like offenses under the peace-time pro- 
cedure in force in the department. 
Cordially, yours, NEwTon D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 


Feervary 13, 1919. 
Hon. Grorce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN : On the appearance of your remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record on January 3, 1919, with reference to the 
administration of military justice during the war, I at once directed 


that the Judge Advocate General’s office prepare such data as are avall- 





able for your information and that of the Senate dealing with the sub- 
ject. It is not unnatural that so grave a matter as thie should attract 
widespread public attention and that the humane sentiments of Senators 
and of the public should be stirred by such representations as were made 
to you and formed the basis of your remarks. 

in the meantime, as I have happened to be a lawyer and to have had 
eonsiderable experience as an executive in dealing with the administra- 
tion of criminal law and of prison discipline, my own attention was 
not unnaturally attracted te the administration of military justice upor 
my assumption of the office of Secretary of War. Until the entry of 
the United States into the Kuropean war I found it possible personally 
to examine the records in most of the cases involving serious penalties. 
This became tmpracticable with the increasing demands upon my time, 
amd I therefore came to rely for my action in these matters more and 
more upon the elaborate reviewing machinery erected in the office of the 
Judge Advocate General to deal with these cases, although when any 
doubt was brought to my attention, either by division of opinion or from 
outside suggestion, I either personally examined the records or caused 
them to be independently examined by lawyers whose relation to the 
subject was purely judicial. It seemed, therefore, quite incredible that 
any general and widespread perversion of the principles of justice could 
have crept inte a system with the workings of which I was thus familiar 
end the organization of which seemed to me so well calculated to seeure 
thorough consideration and the application of most humane policies. 

The Judge Advocate General has just handed me a letter covering 
such preliminary examination as he has been able to make of the situa- 
tion, which is te be followed by a report much more comprehensive in 
character; but the moue so far made has developed a situation which 
i think ought to be brought to your attention at once and which I have 
no dowbt you will be gind to bring to the attention of the country in order 
that the interest which has been aroused in this subject will have before 
it all the facts which ought to be considered before any judgment ts 
formed or any apprehension created on the part of parents or friends 
of those in the Military Establishment that soldiers are subject to a 
harsh and unequal discipline. 

In addition to the data presented in Gen, Crowder’s letter, I beg 
leave to express my willingness to produce all other data and informa- 
tion within the control of the department which would be useful or 
interesting to the members of the committce. 

Cerdially, yours, Newton D. Baxen, 
Secretary of War. 


Faesrvary 13, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Upon resuming active papencinten of the work 
of the Judge Advocate General's office early in January of this year, 
after a year of almost exclusive preoccupation with my duties as 
Provost Marshal General, E found your reference calling to my atten- 
tion the remarks of Senator CHAMBERLAIN, printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorb of January 8, 1919, which voiced certain criticisms upon 
the administration of military justice during the war. I have been 
reflecting upon the most appropriate manner of putting you in posses- 
sion of the facts on the subject dealt with in these remarks. 

The subject, in general—I mean that of eee spotios during the 
war—-is, of course, within my special province as Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army: and it has been uliarly a matter of the most 
conselentious solicitude on the part of myself and of the Acting Judge 
Advocate General, who had the direct supervision of the office durin 
my special preoccupation with the other duties, Of the nearly 1 
judge advocates attached to the office in Washington during the past 
year, some 50 have been assigned exclusively to the Division of Military 
Justice, scrutinizing the vreeord of every one of the thousands of 
general court-martial cases arriving in Washington for revision. These 
skilled lawyers (ail but two of them brought recently into the Army 
from civil practice, and including some eminent incumbents from the 
judicial bench) have beem keenly alive to the Gemands of the situation. 

fonths before any of these after-the-war criticisms appeared, and from 
the very outset of the year 1918. when the disciplinary records of 
the new Army were already enlarging manyfold the work of this office, 
the Division of Military Justice had begun to apply measures adapted 
to safeguard the cause of justice to the individual. And, as the year 
went on, the progress of court-martial practice was closely and con- 
tinuously followed, with a view to correcting the legal errors, equalizing 
the sentences in the various divisions, and exercising the appro- 
priate clemency. How notable were the results achieved by this con- 
scientious scrutiny before the close of the year 1918 I will later point 
out, noting here merely that these results were already accessibie to 
any inguirer at this office before the close of the year 1918. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that all the authentic data that 
would throw light on the correctness of Senator CHAMBERLAIN'sS com- 
jaints are to be found in the accumulated records of nry office. And 
| could wish that he had afforded me an opportunity, bowever scanty, 
to lay before him the generah tener of these reeords, or any part of 
them, before advaneing publicly the assertions contained in his remarks 
on military justice, 

However, since receiving your reference, my own question has been 
whether to wait-until a full and exhaustive account could be prepared 
for you, showing the whole range of facts in that field during the war 
period, or whether, without waiting for that, it would be worth while 
to offer you, as a provisiona: step, the facets upon the topics concretely 
touched on in the Senator's remarks. I have decided to take the latter 
eourse, reserving for a later and formal report the entire body of facts 
concerning military justice during the war period. 

The Senator's remarks run along two lines. Im the first place, he 
eites certain individual cases having special features open to criticism. 
In the second place, he offers certain generalizations involving general 
eonditiens and practices. This makes it necessary to deal th his 
remarks under two separate heads; and, with your permission, I will 
do so. Whether or not these individual cases are open to the criticism 
as made is simply a question of the facts in each of these cases; they 
differ widely in their nature, and each must receive fts own separate 
explanation, based solely on its own facts and ne other. But whether 
the Senater’s assertions as to general conditions and practices are 
correct is a larger and distinct question, ranging over the entire field 
of military justice, and these asserttons must therefore be examined in 
the light of the entire mass of relevant cases. 

I begin, therefore, by taking up the individual eases cited by the 
‘Senator for special features ; and at the same time‘it will be convenient 
to include comments on a few other individual cases cited om the floor 
ef Congress by Mr. Srpent from a newspaper article. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Becorp, Jan, 23, 1919, p. 1928.) 
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I. Individual eases cited for criticism. 


1. The first case cited by Senator CHAMBERLAIN is that of a soldier 
at Camp Gordon (record No. 110595, tried January 24, 1918), who, 
while patrolling the town as military police was found at midnight in 
a shop just after a burglary. Being charged with burglary, he asserted 
that he had entered the shop in search of the burglar. His story was 
disbelieved, and he was found guilty; the first finding was not guilty, 
but at the commanding officer’s request there was a reconsiderati 
and the second finding was guilty. On revision of the record no le 
error could be found, but this office reached the opinion that though 
there was sufficient evidence to sustain the finding, the evidence did 
net go so far as to show hig guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. Im such 
a situation no supreme court in the United States (with three or 
four exceptions only) would interfere and set aside a jury’s verdict, 
Nevertheless, this office recommended a reconsideration of the verdict 
by the reviewing authority. It was, in fact, reconsidered ; but the court 
adhered to its finding. ut the feature for emphatic notice is that 
reconsideration was given not by exercising the “ arbitrary discretion 
of a military commander,” but by referring the case to the judge ad- 
vocate of the command a3 legal adviser. The judge advocate wrote 
an elaborate review of the evidence, disagreeing with the view of this 
office, and recommending confirmation; and the commanding general 
followed this opinion of his law officer. 

This case, therefore, instead of being, as Senator CHAMBERLAIN has 
been led to believe, an illustration of “ the control which the military 
commander exercises over the administration of eivil justice,” ius- 
trates exactly the opposite. For, in the first place, the confirmation of 
the sentence was made, not by the arbitrary military discretion of the 
commanding officer, but upon the legal opinion of his judge advocate, 
an ex-civilian lawyer. And, in the second place, the reconsideration 
which was actually given by the judge advocate on the point of proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt was a measure of protection which the law 
does not provide in any civil court im the United States for the con- 
trol of a jury’s verdict. The case is a good iflustration of a feature 
in whieh the system of military justie sometimes does even more for 
the accused than the system of civil justice. 

2. The second case cited by Senator CHAMBERLAIN is that of an ab- 
sence without leave from Camp Beauregard (record No. 116490, tried 
dune 6, 1918), in which a sentence of 25 years was imposed on a sol- 
dier who had gone home (as he claimed) to see a sick mother after the 
Sugeny tee been notified of their impending departure for the battle 
field in France; he returned to camp just after his unit had left. This 
effense of leaving for home when the regiment is pons on the point of 
departure overseas is obviously one of the most disorganizing to mili- 
tary plans. In this case it was committed at a time when the allied 
forces were in daily need of American help, and our units were being 
rushed with all speed to the ports of embarkation. By leaving camp 
in this particular week the soldier successfully evaded going into the 
fight with hig comrades. That the seriousness of the offense must be 
a in the sight of the Army by the penalty imposed needs no 
argumen 

But the Senator errs in implying that the man was dishonorably dis- 
charged, for he was wot. The sentence of dishonorable discharge was 
suspended, which means, under the law, that his confinement has 
practically no minimum, and that if his conduct is good. he may be 
released from confinement and restored to duty at any time. 

3. The third case cited by Senator CHAMBERLAIN is a similar case of 
absence without leave at the same camp (record No, 116800) under 
almost identical circumstances; but in this case a sentence of 15 
years, instead of 25 years, was imposed. This matter of the variability 
of sentences is later explained by me, in its general aspects. But the 
difference of periods, however, has in this case not. the significance 
which it a ts to have, because the sentence of dishonorable dis- 
charge was in this case also suspended, and the offender went to the 
disciplinary barracks for a period of confinement having no minimum, 
and upon a record of good conduct he may be restored to duty at any 
time, and his confinement be terminated. 

4. The next case cited by Senator CuAmBerrtarn is a case of sleeping 
on post at ae Merritt, the sentence being for 10 years. The Sena- 
tor’s brief description of the case — to two offenders, tried nearly 
at the same time. (Record No, 114717, tried Apr. 25, 1918, and record 
No. 115506, tried May 17, 1918.) 

In the one case the sentence was reduced by the commanding officer 
to six months, probably because the soldier was a youth of 17. This 
reduction was Ls gee not known to Senator CHAMBERLAIN, for he 
dees not mention it. here is certainly nothing harsh in military 
justice in this case. 

In the other case the sentence was papeoset by the commanding gen- 
eral; and on November 22, 1918, the Judge Advocate General's office, 
on application, after a careful scrutiny of the record, declined to recom- 
mend. clemency ; so that it may be assumed that the circamstances of 
the case did not merit it. But here, too, the sentence ot dishonorable 
discharge was set by the commanding general ; the period of con- 
finement has no minimum ; and the offender may be restored at any time, 
after a record of good conduct, 

‘Saauain next — — Seciied tan te an re ne oe 
o g on. po e@ sentence ‘or years (record No. 113076, 
tried om Mar. 21, 1918, at Camp Merritt). As the sentinel had been 
drinking whisky shortly before goi on guard, had actually left his 
post, and was found asleep in a toilet, the case was ot one for 
making an SS, and the sentence is therefore hardly to be termed 
severe. The J Advocate General's office, however, after at first 


declining, on application, to recommend clemency, later considered the 


case a second time,'on December 12, 1918, and notified The Adjutant 
General that there was no objection to his restoration to duty. 

But at this point I must take notice of Senator CHAMBERLAIN’S ex- 
pression, applied in his remarks to the duty assigned to this soldier, of 
guarding a sentinel post, as “ virtually a watchman’s job.” I feel sure 
that even the civilian mind will readily appreciate the high respousi- 
bility of a sentinel’s post in time of war, and that this expression will 
be recognized as inappropriate. The war was not only in France; it 
was in our own country also; and at the post where this sentinel was 
on guard there were millions of dollars worth of oe waiting for 
oe shipment to equip the forces on the battle front, and g open 
to m by the incendiary agents of the enemy who lurked at 

¢t in our own country. That under such circumstances 
on post belongs among the most serious and dan- 
soldier needs no further argument. 


drill, and of having seditious literature in possession for 
distribution. The offender was a conscientious objector who had not 




















been given an opportunity for noncombatant service, and who was not 
attempting nor intending to distribute the literature. The sentence 
was death ; but the Senator adds that it was “disapproved by the Presi- 
dent and the prisoner discharged,” and he expresses the hope that “ the 
| President will exercise the same clemency and show the same mercy in 
many other cases."" Now, the facts of the record demonstrate the pre- 
cise opposition of what the Senator was led to believe, because in this 
case (record No, 116790, tried June 17, 1918), it was not the President's 
clemency that discharged the prisoner ; it was the effective operation of 
that very system of military law which the Senator supposes not to 
exist. What happened was that the Judge Advocate General's office 
recommended disapproval of the sentence, on the strictly legal grounds 
that the order to drill was (under General Orders No. 28, 1918) not 
a lawful command, and his disobedience was therefore not an offense ; 
and that there was no evidence of the accused's intention to distribute 
the literature. The sentence was therefore disapproved, and the pris- 
oner discharged on the legal grounds stated by my office. This case, 
therefore, far from illustrating the Senator’s thesis, rather affords 
an illustration of the operation of military law and justice in entire 
analogy to that of civil law and justice. 

This completes the list of particular cases cited by Senater CHAM- 
BERLAIN. I turn now to the particular cases cited in the newspaper 
article read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Mr, StpceL. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, Jan. 23, 1919, pp. 1928 to 19% 2.) 

7. Taking these cases, for convenience sake, in the reverse order of 
their mention in the article, we are told of three cases of supposedly 
excessive sentences for the offense of desertion or absence without leave, 
all three of them being of the type of a return to visit the home family 
in distress. I should be glad to make any explanations or admissions 
which these cases might merit, but they are so indefinitely described in 
their citation that it has been impossible to identify them, even after 
a careful search of many records. 

As they are criticized, however, on no other ground than that of the 
severity of the sentences, I think that what has been already here said 
on the other cases of that sort will serve as a sufficient comment. 

8. The next instance cited by the writer in question concerns two 
death sentences imposed in France for sleeping on post in a front-line 
trench. There are really three distinct questions involved in these 
cases: First, whether a sentence of death in all cases of this offense 
should be the inexorable policy ; secondly, whether, if not, these par- 
ticular cases showed sufficient extenuating circumstances; and, thirdly, 
whether the cases were fairly and fully tried to get at the facts. 

Upon the first question, it is enough here to say that Gen. Pershing 
especially urged the importance of adopting this policy for the protec- 
tion of his Army’s welfare ; and his chief law officer concurred in this 
message; and that under such circumstances no one could have been 
criticized for acceding to this urgent a and adhering to the prin- 
ciple handed down by all the fixed traditions of military law. I myself, 
as you know, was at first disposed to defer to the urgent recommenda- 
tion of Gen. Pershing; but continued reflection caused me to withdraw 
from that extreme view; and some days before the case was presented 
for your final action the record contained a recommendation from me 
pointing in the direction of clemency. 

Upon the second question it can be stated that, except for the youth 
of the offenders (they were about 20 years of age), there were no spe- 
cial cs circumstances. The task laid upen these soldiers was 
no greater in its exactions that was laid upon hundreds of others at 
the very same moment in the allied forces doing duty in the trenches. 
The chief of staff's memorandum states the situation with great force: 

“The American Expeditionary Force is confronted by the most alert 
and dangerous foe known in the history of the world. The safety 
not only of the sentinel’s company, but of the entire command, is abso- 
lutely dependent on the vigilant performance of his duties as a sentinel. 
The safety of that command —— in an equal measure upon the 
prompt and complete obedience of the different men to the lawful com- 
mands of their superior officers. There is no doubt but that the mem- 
bers of this court had had the necessity for the alert performance of the 
duties of a sentinel strongly impressed upon them at the immediate time 
of the commission of those offenses. Before daylight on the earning of 
November 3, 1917, the first atiack by the Germans upon the American 
lines took place. A salient near Artois, which was occupied by Company 
F of the teenth Infantry, was raided by the Germans, who killed 
3 of our men, wounded 11, and captured and carried off 11 moge. The 
very next night—that is, the night of November 3-4, 1917—Pvt. 
Sebastian was found sleeping on his post, and on the night of the 5th 
Pvt. Cook was found sleeping on his post. Both of these men belonged 
to the regiment which had suffered in the German raid of 2d-—34. This 
condition of affairs presented an absolute menace not only to that por- 
tion of the line held by the American troops, but to the French troops 
in the adjacent sectors.” 

That the decision to exercise Clemency was a sound one I do not doubt. 
But no candid reader of the record could look upon these cases as any- 
thing but a distressing instance of the inevitable mental conflict that 
arises between the stern necessities of war discipline and the natural 
human sympathy for men who have incurred the death penalty, a con- 
flict which equally agitates every civil judge and every civil executive 
when such a case is presented for his action. It is unconscionable that 
this situation should be cited as a pecularity of the military system. 

The third question—whether the case was fairly and fully tried so as 
to present all the facts—would require too extended a survey for giving 
all the details here. I content myself with assuring you (wha ou, 
indeed, know already) that the record was scrutinized by several of 
the most experien judge advocates of my staff as well as by os 
yereceeay and that, although the cases were not tried as thoroughly as 
they could and should have been tried, where the death nalty was 
involved, nevertheless no reversible error was found and there was no 
doubt of the facts in either case. The only issue in this case was the 
severity of the sentence as above mentioned. 

9. The writer also cites, in the same connection, two other cascs 
coming at the same time from France; in these the death sentence was 
imposed for refusal to drill. The circumstances indicated an obstinacy 
amounting to vation. But it was decided by you that clemency 
should be exercised to the extent of commuting the sentences to three 
years’ penal servitude. And as the writer of the article in question 
makes no tangible criticisms, but merely couples these cases with the 
foregoing two, I pass them over. 

It should be noted, however, as a sample of the writer's unfair pres- 
entation, that he is incorrect, in point of fact, in asserting that “ upon 
their plea (of guilty) alone these two men were sentenced to death.” 
Both men were tried upon testimony adduced by the prosecution after 
their plea of guilty was entered; both men declined to call any wit- 
nesses in denial or in extenuation. The scantiness of the record, how- 
ever, was of itself sufficient ground for exercising clemency. 
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10. The remaining case cited in the newspaper article read into the 
ReEcoRD by Mr. Stecen is that known as the “Texas mutineers’” case 
(record No, 106663, tried at Fort Bliss, Tex., Sept., 1917). The criti- 
cism_ made upon this case is that certain sergeants, having been or- 
dered under arrest by a young officer for a very minor offense, were 
afterwards, while still under arrest, directed to drill; but as the Army 
Regulations, properly construed, do not authorize noncommissioned 
officers to be required to attend drill formations while under arrest, the 
sergeants declined to drill as ordered For tunis disobedience they were 
found guilty of mutiny and sentenced to dishonorable discharge and im- 
prisonment for terms of between 10 and 25 years. 

Now, it may be at once and unreservedly admitted that this was a 
genuine case of injustice, and that the injustice was due to an over- 
sirict attitude of military officers toward discipline, for it is conceded 
by all that the young officer who gave the order to drill was both tact- 
less and unjustified in his conduct, and it is conceded that the com- 
manding officer who reviewed and approved the sentence was a Regular 
Army officer of long experience who failed to appreciate the justice of 
the situation. That this case illustrates the occasional possibility of 
the military spirit of discipline overshadowing the sense of law and 
justice is plain enough. But that it indicates any general condition can 
not for a moment be asserted. 

Moreover, this very case serves also to illustrate the essentially law- 
enforcing spirit which dominates in the office of the Judge Advocate 
General. The impropriety and illegality of the sentence in this case 
was immediately recognized when the record arrived in the office for 
review. One opinion was prepared pointing out the irregularity and 
injustice, and directing that the findings be set aside. But the legality 
of such a direction was questioned, in the fact of a ruling by the Attor 
ney General of the United States many years ago that a sentence of 
court-martial, once executed, can not be set aside even by the Presi 
dent himself. This raised the general question of the authority of the 
Judge Advocate General not merely to recommend for clemency (which 
would not have been an adequate redress for the convicted men in this 
case), but to direct the setting aside of the findings in a judgment of 
a court-martial for legal error where the sentence had been already 
executed (namely, in this case, the sentence of dishonorable discharge) 
The Secretary of War having sustained the doubt as to the authority of 
the Judge Advocate General to take such radical action, clemency was 
extended by the President releasing the men from confinement and 
restoring them to duty within about two months from the date of their 
conviction. At the same time a new measure was adopted by the 
Secretary of War in the shape of General Order No. 7, War Department. 
1918, taking effect February 1, 1918, which prevented the recurrence of 
such instances by directing that the commanding general, upon con- 
firming a sentence of death or officer's dismissal or dishonorable dis 
charge should suspend the execution of the sentence pending a review 
ef the case in the office of the Judge Advocate General. Thus imme- 
diate measures were taken to go as far as could be gone wnder the law, 
as conceded on all hands, to prevent the recurrence of the situation 
presented in the Texas mutiny case. 

Meauwhile, in order to make more ample and unquestioned the au- 
thority of the Judge Advocate General over court-martial trials in 
matters of legal error, a bill amending the Federal statutes was drafted 
and was sent on January 19, 1918, by the Secretary of War to tho 
chairmen of the Senate and House Military Affairs Committees. Sub- 
sequently the Judge Advocate General testified at some length before 
the House Military Committee in support of this bill. During the year 
that has elapsed since the dispatch of that proposed amendment neither 
the Senate nor the House committee has seen fit to take action upon the 
proposed legislation. It is ther@fore apparent that, to the extent that 
there may exist to-day any doubt as to the amplitude of the authority 
to reach out and control these legal errors occurring in court-martia! 
proceedings and to the extent that it may be desirable to amplify that 
authority beyond present terms of the law, the responsibility for failure 
to take such action is to be laid not at the door of the Judge Advocai 
General's office, but at the door ef the Military Affairs Committees of 
Congress. 

II. General principles and methods in military justice. 
Assembling the various criticisms of a general nature contained 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN’S remarks, they seem to be reducible to the folloy 

ing six heads: 

1. That a soldier may be put on trial »y a commanding officer's arbi 
trary discretion without any preliminary inquiry into the probability of 
the charge. 

2. That commanding officers do thus put on trial a needlessly large 
number of trivial charges. 

3. That the courts-martial themselves, as a rule, 
which are excessively severe and inequitably variant. 

4. That the Judge Advocate Gencral’s office either partakes in 
same attitude or makes no attempt to check lt by revisory action. 

5. That such attempts as the Judge Advocate General's office does make 
are fruitless, because its rulings are recommendatory only and are either 
ignored by the division commanders or vetoed by the chief of staff. 

6. That the general treatment of accused soldiers is not according to 
the rigid limitations of law as embodied in the criminal code, but is ac- 
cording to the arbitrary discretion of the commanding officer in each 
case. 

It is my belief that the candid study of the facts will show that all 
six of these assertions are incorrect as representing the general condi- 
tions and apart from occasional individual cases. But before setting 
forth the recorded facts bearing upon the correctness of the above six 
assertions, some general features should be kept in mind as positive 
features of protection for the accused, possessed by military justice, and 
wholly or substantially lacking in civil justice. 

“ (a) In military justice there is autcmatically a double examination 
of every serious case in the nature of appellate or revisory action by 
superior and supreme authority. This is in sharp contrast to civil 
justice, where there is no appellate or revisory action unless the accused 
insists on it. Eyery soldier is assured of this double safeguard against 
illegal or unfair condemnation. The proceedings, except in case of in- 
ferior courts, are taken down verbatim, and every word of the testimon) 

every ruling of the court, and every claim of the counsel is submitted 
first to the reviewing authority in the field and next to the revisory 
authority at Washington. The reviewing authority has for his legal 
adviser a commissioned judge advocate of the rank of major or licu- 
tenant colonel, and since as 1917, almost all of these have been 
lawyers of high standing, fresh from civil life, and imbued with the 


impose sentences 


the 


standards and traditions of civil practice rather than those of the Regu- 
lar Army; hence fikely to give fully as careful scrutiny as any civilian 
judge would give. 
the records go to a staff composed 95 
civilian life, 


On arriving at Washington for the second scrutiny, 
ser cent of officers fresh from 


ranking major to colonel. The record goes first for 


scrutiny to a single officer of the military justice division, who prepares 
a full summary and recommendation: then to a board of review of three 
officer who approve or modify the recommendation; then to the chief 
of division, who again scrutinizes and approves or modifies; and finally 
to the Judge Advocate General or Acting Judge Advocate General, who 
appends his signature if satisfied. Every general court-martial case 
thus obtains this thorough scrutiny in two separate stages, or virtually 
four distinct stages. No such guaranties exist in any civilian court of 
the United States or probably of the world. 

(b) Every military sentence as to period of confinement is virtually 
indeterminate, |, e., it has no minimum, and it can later be reduced to 
a few months or nothing. After a prisoner's sentence is affirmed he is 
entitled to ask for clemency every six months. Such application is 
forwarded automatically by the prison superintendent to Washington 
and comes to the Judge Advocate General's office for recommendation. 
The whole record is then again revjewed. How extensively this method 
results in commuting sentences will be shown later. The clemency sec- 
tion of the 
such applications. 
possible errors. 

(c) The foregoing safeguards are applied without any expense to the 
accused, Here again is a feature wholly unkuown+to civilian justice. 
Keformers have for generations urged that civilian justice give to ac- 
cused persons the fullest benefit of appellate revision without cost. They 
have never succeedec. But military Toatian already possesses this benefi- 
cent feature 

In examining the system of military justice, therefore, to see whether 
it permits results and methods contrasting unfavorably with our notions 
of civilian justice, let it be kept in mind from the outset that the 
American system of military justice starts with three great safeguards 
which are lacking in civilian justice, viz, an automatic double appel- 
late review of every case before sentence is executed, a virtually auto- 
matic third review after sentence, and the application of these safe- 
guards without reference to the accused's ability to raise money to pay 
tor them. 

I now take up the supposed general shortcomings alicged in Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN’S remarks : 


Judge Advocate General’s office automatically acts on all 
Thus there is a further opportunity for correcting 


1, PUTTING ON TRIAL WITHOUT PRELIMINARY INQUIRY. 


Livery system of penal justice has some method of insuring the exer- 
cise of caution by a responsible officer in scrutinizing an iccusation 
before an accused is put to the necessity of defending hiraself by a 
formal trial. The traditional method inherited by us in civilian jus- 
tice, for serious offenses, is the presentment of a grand jury. This 
method has now proved cumbrous and ineffective; it has been aban- 
doned in a majority of our States. The modern method of those States 
is a So-called information by the official State prosecutor, filed after such 
inquiry as he sees fit to make. This modern method is the one to which 
France and ether continental nations arrived some centuries ago, about 
the time when BDngland developed the grand jury instead. This modern 
American method is also the one used in our courts-martial ; it arrived in 
the Anglo-American military system some centuries ago by adoption from 
Scotland, which itself had adopted the French system; for the French 
were the great military nation of three centuries ago. 

By this Anglo-American military system some officer must file charges 
before any soldier can be tried. This protection is invariable. Often 
the judge advocate, as legal adviser, additionally scrutinizes a serious 
charge before it is filed. ‘This is exactly the protection given by the 
State official prosecutor in the modern American method. How essential 
nud thorough is this protection can only be appreciated by perusing 
the strict terms of the law and regulations. *aragraph 62 of the 
Manual for Courts-Martial reads: 

“ By the usage of the service all military charges should be formally 
preferred by—-that is, authenticated by the signature of—a_ commis- 
sioned officer.” 

Paragraph 75 reads: 

“ Submission of charges: All charges for trial by court-martial will be 
prepared in triplicate, using the prescribed charge sheet as a first sheet 
and using such additional sheets of ordinary paper as are required. 
They will be accompanied— 

“(a) Except when trial is to be had by summary court, by a brief 
statement of the substance of all material testimony expected from cach 
material witness, both those for the prosecution and those for the 
defense, together with all available and necessary information as to any 
other actual or probable testimony or evidence in the case; and 

“(b) In the case of a soldier, by properly authenticated evidence of 
convictions, if any, of an offense or offenses committed by him during 
his current enlistment and within one year next preceding the date of the 
alleged commission by him of “y offenses set forth in the charges. 

“They will be forwarded by the officer preferring them to the officer 
immediately exercising summary court-martial jurisdiction over the 
command to which the accused belongs, and will by him and by each 
superior commander into whose hands they may come either be referred 
to a court-martial within his jurisdiction for trial, forwarded to the 
next superior authority exercising court-martial jurisdiction over the 
command to which the accused belongs or pertains, or otherwise dis- 
posed of as circumstances may appear to require.” : 

Paragraph 76 proceeds: 

“Investigation of charges: If the officer immediately exercising 
summary court-martial jurisdiction over the command to which the ac- 
cused belongs or pertains decides to forward the charges to superior 
nuthority, he will, before so doing, either carefully investigate them 
himself or will cause an officer other than the officer het the 
charges to investigate them oo and to report to him, orally or 
otherwise, the result of such investigation. ‘The officer investigating 
the charges will afford to the accused an opportunity to make any 
statement, offer any evidence, or present any matter in extenuation 
that he may desire to have considered in connection with the accusa- 
tion against him. (See par. 225 (b), p. 112.) If the accused desires 
to submit nothing, the indorsement will so state. In his indorsement 
forwarding the charges to superior authority, the commanding officer 
will include: (a) The name of the officer who investigated the charges ; 
(b) the opinion of both such officer and himself as to whether the 
several charges can be sustained; (c) the substance of such material 
statement, if any, as the accused may have voluntarily made in con- 
nection with the case during the investigation thereof; (d) a summary 
of the extenuating circumstances, if any, connected with the case; (e) 
his recommendation of action to be taken.” 

It will therefore be seen that the regulations require the strictest 
scrutiny by a responsible officer before any accused can be put on trial 
by a court-martial. 

In Senator CHAMBERLAIN’S remarks occurs the following sentence: 
“The commanding officer may, without any investigation of the cir- 
cumstances, order a man tried by court-martial; in the French Army 
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such cases are not sent to trial until 
whether the man ought to be tried.’ How is it possible for such an 
assertion to be made in the face of the law and regulations repre- 
sented in the quotation above from paragraph 76 of the manual? ‘The 
safeguard contained in our manual of military justice stands on ox- 
actly the same footing with the safeguard contained in the modern 
method of the State prosecutor and of the French system as cited by 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, 

But whatever may be the law and the regulations, doubtless it may 
be asserted that the regulation is not obeyed in spirit. This is, in faci 
the precise assertion of Senator CHAMBERLAIN in a further paragraph 
of his remarks; and to that assertion I now come. 

2. BXCESSIVELY LARGE NUMBER OF TRIVIAL CHARGES, 

_It is asserted by Senator CHAMBERLAIN that commanding officcrs 
direct the filing of trivial charges in excessively large numbers, [lis 
precise language is: “ It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that 
there are too many trivial cases sent to trial by court-martial.” 

_ Let us examine this assertion in the light of the facts of military 
justice during the past year, as shown by the records. 

The United States military forees raised up to November 11, 1918 
numbered some 4,185,000; of these about 290,000 were already in serv: 
ice at the opening of the war, of whom 127,000 were in the Regular 
Army. ‘Thus over 90 per cent were new men, fresh from civilian life. 
It must be taken for certain that their unfamiliarity with military dis- 
cipline and the novelty of its rigid restraints would produce an unusual 
proportion of minor breaches of discipline. In other words, if com- 
manding officers had been merely as strict and rigorous as with the 
Regular Army before the war in pursuing minor breaches of discipline 
with court-martial charges, the ratio of trials would be at least as great 
and presumably far greater than before the war and the accession of 
the new Army. 

But the facts show, on the contrary, that commanding officers must 
have been far less strict and rigorous than before. 

Let us take first the serious charges brought before general courts- 
martial. The ro report of the Judge Advocate General for the 
fiscal year 1918 shows that the total number of general court-martial 
trials in the Regular Army of 127,000 in the year ending June, 1917, 
was 6,200, or about 1 for every 20 men; while the total in the entire 
Army for the year ending June, 1918, was less than 12.000, or only 1 
for every 200 men (the military forces on May 31 numbering 2,415,000) :; 
and during the last six months of 1918 the total was 7,624, or at tho 
rate per annum of only 1 for every 275 men (the military forces on 
Noy. 11, 1918, numbering 4,185,000). As to special courts-martial for 
the lesser offenses the number in the Regular Army for the year ending 
June, 1917, was 2,970, or 1 for every 42 men, while for the year ending 
June, 1918, it was 14,700, or only 1 for every 165 men. oreover, a3 
between the Regular Army and National Guard and the National Army 
or new drafted men, the number of general courts-martial for the year 
ending June, 1918, was 10,363 for the former and only 1,660 for the 
latter, or 1 for every 107 men in the Regular Army and National Guard 
(numbering on May 81, 1918, some 1,112,000, and composed in part of 
seasoned men), but only 1 in every 800 men for the National Army 
(numbering on May 31, 1918, some 1,333,000, and composed entirely of 
new drafted men), showing conclusively that commanding officers wer 
more lenient and liberal with the men fresh from civilian life. 

Turning now to the “ trivial offenses” referred to by Senator Cina 
BERLAIN, they are covered by the summary courts-martial, representing 
the extremely petty disciplinary penalties not requiring a review by the 
division commander. The number of trials for the Regular Army, viz, 
48,000 in 1917 (rising from an average of 38,000 for 10 years past, 
due to a proportionate increase in the size of the Regular Army), rose 
in the year ending June, 1918, to only 212,000, or slightly more than 
four times the nuraber, although the entire military forces in the year 
ending June, 1918, rose to 2,415,000, or nineteen times the former size. 
In short, the petty disciplinary penalties dropped from a ratio of 1 to 
each 2.7 men to a ratio of 1 to each 11.4 men, or a decrease for 1918 
to less than one-quarter of that of 1917. 

There could be no more conclusive demonstration that commanding 
officers, though faced with a situation full of inducement to rigor in 
enforcing discipline among raw and untrained men, did, in fact, use 
remarkable consideration and self-restraint in not resorting to the in- 
strumentalities of courts-martial. The facts show, therefore, precisely 
the oppesite of the condition asserted by Senator CHAMBDRLAIN. 


4. SEVERITY AND VARIABILITY OF SENTENCES BY COURTS-MARTIAI 


The severity and variability of the sentences are two distinct fca- 
tures, and J] shall therefore take them up separately, and under cach of 
the two heads I shall further set forth the facts according to the re- 
spective offenses, because there can hardly be a common standard of 
either severity or variability for all offenses. In order to abridge my, 
presentation 1 have taken the nine most common military offenses. In 
the tables of figures appended to this letter will be found the detailed 
data, to which I shall refer in the text of my letter. 

(1) Severity of sentences: In considering the severity of sentences 
it is, of course, necessary to examine separately the different offenses, 
since obviously the appropriate punishment varies widely for offenses 
of different moral culpability and different Ganent to military discipline. 

(a) Desertion: No one can approach the subject of sentences for de- 
sertion in time of war without keeping in mind the solemn and terrible 
warning recorded expressly for our benefit by Brig. Gen Oakes, acting 
assistant provost marshal general for Illinois, as set forth in his report 
printed in the Report of the Provost Marshal General for the Civil War 
(pt. 2, p, 29). In impressive language he lays the following injunction 
upon us: 

Pe Incalculable evil has resulted from the clemency of the Government 
toward deserters. By a merciful severity at the commencement of the 
war the mischief'might have been nipped in the bud and the crime of 
desertion could never have reached the gigantic proportions which it 
attained before the close of the conflict. he people were then ardent 
and enthusiastic in their loyalty and would have cheerfully and cor- 
dially assented to any measures deemed necessary to the strength and 
integrity of the Army, ‘They had heard of the Rules and Articles of 
War, and were fully prepared to see * * * that deserters from the 
Army would be remorselessly arrested, tried by court-martial, and, if 
guilty, be forthwith shot to death with musketry. ie 

“This was unquestionably the almost universal attitude of the public 
mind when hostilities began, and the just expectations of the people 
should not have been disappointed. Arrest, trial, and execution should 
have been the short, sharp, and decisive fate of the first deserters. 
* * © The Government was far behind the people in this matter, 
and so continued until long and certain immunity had thrown such 
swarms of deserters and Sempereqers into every State that it was then 
too late to avert the calamity. * * * I state these things so that 
if we have another war the Government may start right—put deserters 


investigation can determine 
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to death, enforce military law, strike hard blows at the outset, tone up ishment that the court-martial may direct”: 
the national mind at once to a realization that war is war, and be sure | 


that such a pelicy will be indorsed and sustained by the people. 
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“There are other suggestions to be made in respect to deserters, but | 


the one IT have already advanced—the nonenforcement of the penalties 
provided yy t 
the beginning—tis, beyond all question, the grand fundamental cause of 
the unparalleled increase of that crime and of the inability of district 
provost marshals, with their whole force of special agents and de- 
tectives, to rid the country of deserters.” 

This solemn warning was naturally in our minds at the opening of 
the present war. But, in spite of its urgency, it was decided to exhibit 
our faith in the American people and to place our trust in that loyalty 


the military code for the crime of desertion, especially at | 


and devotion to duty which we felt sure would characterize the vast | 


majority of to-day’s young American manhood. 


We believed that the | 


“short, sharp; and decisive fate of the first deserters” should not be | 


the extreme possi as urged by Gen. Oakes. And the view was gen- 
erally accepted in the Army that terms of imprisonment should be ordi- 
narily deemed the adequate repressive measure for the few who might 
need it. Amd it is a fact that of the 2,025 convictions covered by the 
figures shown in Table A there is not a single sentence of death for 
esertion. 

- It must, therefore, be kept in mind at the outset that the refusal to 
adopt the policy of death sentences for desertion was in itself a repudia- 
tion of the policy of extreme severity, and that the practice of limiting 


desevtion sentences to terms of imprisonment is in itself the adoption | 


of a policy of leniency. There may be a reproach for variability; but 
coprcath. tae severity must deal with the fact that the policy adopted 
disregarded the extreme penalty authorized by Congress. 

Turning, then, to the recorded facts, we find (Table A) that the 


total number of convictions for desertions for the year October, 1917T— | 


September, 1918, was 2,025; that the average sentence was 7.58 years; 
that nearly 24 
that 64 per cent were for less than 10 years; and that only 35.90 per 
cent were for a greater period than 10 years. The article of war 
reads: “Any person who desertseshall, if the offense be committed in 


er cent of these sentences were for less than 2 years; | 


time of war, suffer death, or such other punishment as the court-martial | 


may direct.” It would seem, therefore, that in point of severity the 
result of court-martial sentences for desertion can not be charged 
with erring on the side of severity. 

You will netice that I do not here attempt to account for the justice 
of individual cases. Certain of the sentences for 25 years or even for 
lesser periods are open to criticism as exeessively severe under the cir- 
cumstances of the individual case. But it must be kept in mind that 
these trials and sentences were found legally valid by the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office; that the only issue of doubt that could arise con- 
cerns the quantum of the sentence; and that the scrutiny of the 
clemency section in the Military Justice Division of the office may be 
relied upom to detect cases of excessive severity before any substantial 
portion of such a sentence hus been served. Indeed, 
already this month sanctioned by yourself and announced to the public, 
there is now proceeding a general revision of sentences which will in- 
clude in its scope the majority of all sentenees, and not merely the 
excessively severe ones, But the excessive severity of an individual 
sentence is not the question here; that question would call for the 
scrutiny of the particular case. The question here is of general con- 
ditions, What the above figures show in respect to general conditions, 
or the trend of conditions, Is that the practice has been one of rela- 


by the plan | 


tively moderate penalties instead of the severest one permissible under | 


the law. 

(b) Absence without leave (Table A, No, 2): Absence without leave 
is an offense which represents, in many instances, cases of actual 
desertion; but, owing to the movements of the military unit and thus 


the difficulty of obtaining the necessary technical proof, the actual 
deserter is frequently convicted of no more than an absence without 
leave. It is, therefore, plain that the offense of absence without leave 


may, upon its circumstances 
to that of desertion, 


equal 


merit an extremely severe penalty, . 
ully be 


In time of war this offense may law 


punished by any penalty short of death; in time of peace a presidential | 


order limits the maximum penalty to six months’ confinement. 

For the year ending 
offense numbered 3,362; the average sentence was 1.59 years (or only 
three times the small maximum allowed in peace times) ; 11 per cent of 
the offenses received no penalty or imprisonment; 67 per cent received 
a sentence of less than 2 years imprisonment; and only 22 per cent 
received a penalty of more than 2 years in prison. When it is re- 


membered, as above pointed out, that this offense is in many cases | 


virtually the offense of an actual deserter, it will be seen that the 
number of the sentences over two Tote may not be disproportionate 
to the probable ratio of cases individually calling for the higher pen- 
alties. An average of 1.58 years for this offemse, committed in time of 
war, can not be deemed an exhibition of severity, where, in fact, the 
act of Congress establishing the Articles of War leaves the court- 
martial absolutely untrammeled (short of the death sentence) 
penalty to be fixed to this offense. 

(c) Sleeping on post (Table A, No. 3): The offense of sleeping on 
pest is punishable by death in time of war, and in time of peace 
punishment except death that a court-martial may direct.” 


September, 1918, the total convictions for this | 





in the | 


“any | 
There | 


| 


were two sentences of death imposed by courts-martial in France for | 


sleeping on post in the zone of operations and in the front-line trenches ; 


those two individual cases I have alrendy commented on in the first | 


part of this letter. Of the whole 609 convictions, some 575 of the 
offenses took place in the United States, where it may be supposed that 
the highest penalty suitable for forces engaged with the enemy would 
hardly be applicable, And it is a fact that of 
Was only one sentence over 15 years and only four sentences over 10 
years, 
preser ited’; for 
ess than 2 years; and all told, only 27.42 per cent of the sentences 
were for more than two years. Having in view the maximum provisions 
of the Articles: of War, it seems plain that the treatment of this 
offense by courts-martial can seareely be called a harsh one. 

(d) Agsaulting a superior officer (Table 
assaulting: am officer is punishable, under Articles of War, by 
“ Death or such other punishment as the court-martial might direct” ; 
and this irrespective of a state of war or of peace. Tlie total convic- 
tions for this: offense were —_ 31, giving am average sentence of 4.10 
years; nearly 50 per cent them being for a period of less than 


2 years, in, one say that im the face of the capital punish- 
ment & 2 as a maximum by the Articles of War, courts- 


martial have not followed a practice which may be characterized as 


harsh or: severe, 
a noncommissioned officer (Table A, No, 5). The 


(e) —. 
offense of assaulting a noncommissioned officer is liable to “any pun- 


the entire 575. there | 


For 10 per cent of the sentences no imprisonment at all was | 
AQ per cent of the sentences, the period imposed was | 


No, 4). The offense of | 








953 


and this irrespective of 
such convictions was 








a state of peace or war. The total number of 





132; the average sentence was 2.36 years: more than 6 per cent were 
punished without imprisonment, and’ more than 57 per cent were pun- 
ished by imprisonment of less than 2% years Cher » half a dozen 
sentences for upward of 10 years; the justification for these must 
rest upon their individual circumstances, But the avet sentence 
of 2.30. years, compared with the maximum l nder t 

Articles of War, can not be admitted to exhibit a ral disposition 


to severity, but quite the contrary. 





(f) Disobeying a noncommissioned officer (Table A. No. @) The dis 
obedience of the lawful order of a noncommissioned officer is by the 
Articles of War placed under the same penalty as the assaulting of a 
noncommissioned officer, that is, the court-martial has con plete discr« 


tion in choosing the penalties, except that of death. The total number 
of convictions was 411, and the averay ntence was 3.04 years: 8.27 
per cent of sentences gave no period of umprisonment; 50 per cent gave 
a period of less than 2 years 

In itself, this average sentence, comparing it with the maximum al- 
lowed by the Articles of War, can not be referred to 
It is notable, however, that this offense of disobeying a noncommis 
sioned officer, reeeived a higher average of sentence, viz, 3.04 years, 
than the apparently more heinous one of assaulting a noncommissioned 
officer, viz, 2.36 years. It may be admitted that some explanation re 
mains to be sought for this apparently anomalous result, but it can be 
pointed out here that the disobedience of a noncommissioned officer is 
often of a deliberate character, making the offense a highly serious one, 
whereas the offense of assaulting an officer is often the result merely of a 
quick temper without any deliberate intention of resistance to authority, 
and that it thus deserves considerate attention by the tribunal. 

(g) Mutiny (Table A, No. 7). There were 51 convictions for mutiny: 
the average sentence was 7.93 years; 27 per cent fell between 2 and % 
years, and 43 per cent fell between TO to 15 years; the other sentences 
seattering over the various percentages. The Articles of War provide 
that a person guilty of mutiny “ stall suffer death or such other pun 
ishment as the court-martial may direct,” irrespective of a state of 
peace or war. When committed in its most significant form, it is, of 
course, the most heinous offense of a soldier. But it may also be 
committed under much less culpable circumstances, In short, it gives 


8 a severe one. 


an opportunity for the widest range of discretion in the imposition ot 
sentences. This inherent quality is reflected in the wide range of 
sentences actually imposed. In view of the fact that, in an army 
numbering more than 3,000,000 men at the time covered by these 


records, there were only 51 offenses in the nature of mutiny or related 
thereto, out of a total number offenses of 12,472, it is plain that 
the number of such convictions {s extremely small; and it must be 
inferred that the commanding officers were not seeking relentlessly for 
offenses that could be characterized as mutiny, and that the offenses 
actually characterized as such were offenses which well deserved tho 
name, From June, 1917, to June, 1918, when the Regular Army and 
National Guard together consisted of less than 300,000 men, the total 
number of convictions for mutiny was 45; and yet with an Army of 10 


ot 


times the size, the number of convictions for mutiny increased only 
one-fifth. It seems obvious that the practice of courts-martial during 
the year of the war could hardly justify a reproach of severity for 
the offense of mutiny. 

(b) Disobeying standing orders (Table A, No. 8): This offense is 


punishable under the Articles of War by such sentence of imprisonment 
as the court-martial may direet. The total number of convictions for 
this offense was 208; the average sentence is 1.96 years; for I2 p 
cent of the sentences no period of confincment was imposed; for 60 
per cent a confinement of less than 2 years was imposed; 10.58 rx 
cent of sentences were between 5 and 10 years; the rest scattering in 
other periods. In view of the maximum limit permitted to the diser 
tion of the court under the Articles of War, and in view of the variety 
of circumstances effecting the nature of this offense, it can not be said 
that the tendency of the courts hag been to severity. 

(i) Disobeying an officer (Table A, No. 9): The offense of disobeying 
a superior officer is punishable, under the Articles of War, by “ death 
or such other punishment as the court-martial may direct”: it is cov- 
ered. by the same article of war that deals with assault on a superior 
officer, but obviously it should usually rank as an offense of lower grade, 
The total number of convictions for this offense was 785; average 
sentence was for 4.34 years; 6 per eent of sentences were punished by 
imprisonment ; 43.69 were punished by confinement of less than 2 years; 
and a trifle over 50 per cent were punished by some period greater than 
2 years, there being 1 death sentence and 18 sentences for 25 years or 
more. It will be noticed that the average sentence for this offense was 
almost identical with the average sentence for the offense (No. 4 above) 
of assaulting a superior officer, and that in both cases a Jittle less than 
50. per cent of sentences were for periods of confinement less than 2 
years. But these two offenses were treated differently with respect to 
the sentences for higher periods; the bulk of the long-term sentences 
for assaulting an officer lying between 5 and 10 years, while for the 
offense of disobeying an officer, they were spread out over the periods be- 
tween 3 years and 25 years or more. Comparing the absolutely un- 
limited nature of the punishment permitted by the Articles of War to be 
imposed by the court-martial, and observing that 50 per cent of these 
sentences were for periods of under 2 years, it can not be that the 
tribunals appear to be seeking to exercise the maximum of severity 
allowable, but rather the contrary. 

This completes my survey of the sentences for the nine prin: 
military sentences, 

In the foregoing comments it will be noticed that. since a charge of 
excessive severity implies the habitual resort to a maximum standnrd 
allowable under the law, the standard here to be taken must of n« 
sity be the standard set by the Articles of War as adopted by the act of 
Congress. Judging by this standard, the practices of the court-martial, 
to any candid observer, must be vindicated from the charge of the 
habitual employment of severity ; rather have they proceeded in a dire 
tion of a lenient use of their discretion. 

But the mind naturally seeks to test this issue of severity by any 
other accepted standard that may be available, apart from the in- 
tangible standards of individual notions. There appear to be two and 
only two such other standards available. One is the standard to be 
gathered from former practice in the Army; the other is the standard 
to be gathered from: civil courts. Neither of these is entirely appropri- 
ate; but it is my duty to see what light can be thrown by them upon 
the present subject. 

(&) Former practices: of courts-martial: Unfortunately the records 
available in the printed reports of former years are but scanty in their 
application to the present purpose. No data as to the length of sen- 
tences have been published in the former reports of my office, except in 
the report for the fiscal year 1917-18, and then only for the offense of 
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desertion. Taking these data for such light as they may give us (Table It will thus be seen that the average sentence for the year ending 
XIV, page 51, Report of the Judge Advocate General, 1918), we find | June, 1918, was almost exactly six years, as compared with an average 
that the length of sentence did increase gradually during that year. | of 7.58 years for the period October 1, 1917, to September 31, 1918, and 
The figures are as follows: that the average of six years for the period May, 1917—June, i918 
Desertion. started at between two and three years for the first seven months of the 
ane ei - | war, and then rose steadily until it was reaching nine years in the {if- 
Average teenth month of the war. 

months’ I do not pretend to be able to interpret the significance of this gradual 
Total confine- rise in the average length of sentence for the offense of desertion. So 
months’ ment (total | many conditions are involved that any one of several hypotheses may 
: Convic- | confinement | months’ account for the circumstance. I content myself with pointing out, as a 
Month. tions. given as confine. | ‘possible explanation, the principles already uoted from Brig.’ Gen, 
| part of the ments Oakes in his report on desertion in the Civil War, viz, it is quite pos- 
sentence. | divided by | sible that the military tribunals began with an extremely low penalty, 
but that as the training of the new forces proceeded in camps a generai 
impression obtained that the protection of the Army against the spread 

of desertion required a somewhat more stringent penalty. 

As to any other offenses than desertion, and as to any periods prior 
to June, 1917, it is not now feasible to ascertain what were the stan ards 
of courts-martial sentences in peace-time practices. But inasmuch as 
a condition of war transforms the whole situation for military disci- 
ogy and puts into effect the strictest standards of military behavior, 

MEE indindéschedidibenstbacheeserteorees ‘ t is not possible to presume that the sentence length imposed in former 
September } , 604.7! peace-time practice would afford a suitable standard for comparison with 
October | f 521. . war-time practice, “ 

(B) Standard Rees from civil courts: Here it will be necessary to 
depart from the list of principal military offenses, which have no coun- 
terpart in the civil courts, and to resort to the principal civil offenses 
represented in the military records. The criminal statistics of the 
United States are but imperfectly organized for study, and the only 
available record for the present purpose that could be found, after ex- 
tensive search, in the report of the Director of the Census for 1910. 
entitled “ Prisoners and juvenile delinquents in the United States.” 
Table 42, at page 64, sets forth the variance in periods of sentences 
imposed for the various civil offenses, Setting these side by side with 
the sentences imposed for the Cocrengnaane offenses by military courts 
during the year ending September, 1918, the result is shown in the 
following Table I. 





TABLE I.—Sentences for civil offenses in military and civil courts compared. 
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In thé above table the percentages are the significant items. On the , ment or imprisonment of 10 years or over or imprisonment from 5 to 9 
whole, it appears that the percentage of long sentences is greater in the | years were only about half as large as the percentages of the samo 
military courts than in the civil courts. For example, in the offense | sentences in thé civil courts. 
of forgery the sentences of 10 years and over were 15.7 per cent of all Moreover, it must also be remembered that the moral heinouness and 
sentences, while in the civil courts they were only 3.3 per cent; the | danger of even these civil offenses, common to both codes, varies more 
sentences for 5 to 9 years were 28.3 per cent, while in the civil courts | or less in military life and civil life. Larceny, for example, which to 
they were only 11.8 per cent. the civilian mind never receives the deepest measure of reprobat oa 
But this general trend is marked by so many exceptions that it is | among property offenses, has long been deemed throughout the a) 
hardly open to any general conclusions. For example, in perjury the | and file of the Army as an intolerable offense, for the safety and mutual 
military court gave a sentence of under one year for 64.3 per cent of | confidence of military intimacy as fellow soldiers becomes eae 
the cases, while the civil court gave its lowest sentence in only 28.9 | unless every soldier can be assured that his few and precious - pagtnss 
er cent of the cases. Similarly for burglary the military court gave | can be safely jeft unguarded in his restricted quarters. In t ane, | e 
ts lowest sentence in a larger reentage of cases than did the civil | tions of our country where the horse has always been inmiapensa® a 
court. So, too, turning to the highest sentence it appears that murder | every man’s daily occupation, the offense of horse stealing is yore —_ 
and manslaughter received jess severity of sentence in the military | penalties which seem grossly severe to the residents of e rae, 
courts than in the civil courts; for murder only 41.7 per cent were | munities; indeed, so far has this principle been carried t : .. + bas 
sentenced in military courts to the death penalty or life imprisonment, | Southwestern State noted for its splendid horses the Jaw (un _ ies 
while in the civil courts 86.9 per cent received such nalty; an been veneny changed) permits the owner of a horse to shoot riyilege 
similarly for manslaughter the percentages of sentence of life imprison- | thief while in the act of running away with the property, a Pp , 
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not accorded by the law of any other State. It is undoubtedly due to 
this sentiment that in the table above the offense of larceny is found 
to be visited with sentences of more than two years in percentages con- 
siderably in excess of the percentages found in the sentences of civil 
courts. 

I mention the foregoing instances only as a preface to the general 
suggestion that the use of longer terms of sentences in military courts 
than in civil courts for some of the above civil offenses may well be 
explained by the exigencies of internal er life and by the habitual 
standards of military conduct known to all soldiers, rather than by any 
disposition on the part of military tribunals to impose heavier sentences 
tor offenses of an identical nature. 

I close this part of my letter, therefore, by noting that the general 
practices of courts-martial, judged by the maximum sentences allowable 
by the military code, must be deemed not to merit the charge of exces- 
sive severity and that, in my own opinion, they rather merit the oppo- 
site characterization. r 

This general condition of things, however, I repeat, must, of course, 
be sharply discriminated from the question of the excessive severity of 
a particular sentence measured in the light of the circumstances of the 
individual case. That is a question totally irrelevant to the judgment 
to be passed upon the propriety of the practices of courts-martial in 
general, as judged by their average treatment of the offenses coming 
before them. 

(2) Variability of sentence: When we come to the question of varia- 
bility of sentences we reach a subject which has been the fertile fleld for 
complaint and criticism in civil courts for a_ century past. It is no- 
torious that the independent judgment of different courts and of dif- 
ferent juries seems to be characterized by the most erratic and whims!- 
eal variety. Such has been the constant burden of complaint in civil 
justice, and it can hardly be hoped that military justice could escape a 
similar complaint in some degree. On the other hand, it must always 
be remembered that here the individual circumstances vary so widely 
that a variation of sentences is perfectly natural, and that the more 
variation of figures in itself signifies very little, where the individual 
circumstances remain totally unknown to the critic. Nevertheless, a 
variability of sentences for the same offense is something which natur- 
ally excites attention and caution, and it should be the object of appel- 
late authorities to equalize the penalties for the same offense where no 
obvious reason for substantial difference is found. How far the re- 
visory authority of the Judge Advocate General and the clemency 
powers of the Secretary of War have been effectual to secure such 
equalization will be noted later in this letter. At the present the in- 
quiry of fact is whether there has been such variability and at what 
points it has taken place. 

Table A, above referred to and annexed to this letter, summarizes 
for the nine principal military offenses the variance of the sentences; 
first, by months of the year covered; and, secondly, by jurisdictional 
areas from which the court-martial records come up for revision. In 
summary of these variances, it is here to be noted that such variances 
obviously exist; that these variances are not in themselves any more 
striking than those that are found in the sentences of civil courts, as 
already shown in Table B; and that in seeking the possible source of 
these variances it appears very strikingly that there has been a slight 
but appreciable increase in the number of higher-period sentences as we 
come down to the later months of the war; and that, so far as juris- 
dictional areas are concerned, there have been notable variances which 
seem, in some cases, to localize the higher-period sentences, for certain 
offenses, in certain specific areas. 

As illustrating the foregoing inferences, it will be sufficient here to 
take the single offense of desertion. Examining it by months, it will 
be noticed that the long-term sentences of 10 to 15 years and of 15 to 
25 years and over 25 years increase slightly in their ratio to the whole 
of the sentences for the month as we approach the later months of the 
year under examination. For example, for the months of October, 1917, 
to February, 1918, there were no sentences over 25 years, although the 
number of convictions increased from 55 to 196 (the increase, of course, 
being due to the much greater ratio in the increase of armed forces). 
But during the months of April to July, with approximately the same 
number of convictions, averaging 225, the number of sentences for over 
25 years increased from 4 to 9, to 15, and finally to 33. Apparently, 
therefore, some conditions in the Army changed as the months advanced 
xo as to induce this variance in the direction of higher-period sentences. 
Just what those conditions were are not even the subject of speculation 
without a very careful inguiry ; merely the fact is here pointed out. 

Again, turning to the jurisdictional areas, we find that the Central 
Department shows about 9 per cent of sentences for over 10 years, 
while the Eastern Department shows only 8 per cent; that the 
‘wenty-eighth Division, having 21 convictions, imposed no sentences 
in excess of 10 years, while the Hightieth Division, with exactly the 
fame number of convictions, imposed 14 sentences greater than 10 
years. 

As further indicating this variance by jurisdiction areas, a glance 
at the same Table A, under the offense of “absence without leave,” 
shows that in the Twenty-eighth Division, which exhibited the above 
leniency for desertion, so the offense of absence without leave was 
given a sentence of under 2 years for 127 out of 140 convictions, 
while the Eightieth Division, which had shown a large majority of 
Jong-term sentences for desertion, was, on the other hand, lenient for 
the offense of absence without leave, imposing 16 sentences of under 
2 years out of 20 convictions. Comparing again the Thirty-sixth and 
Thirty-ninth Divisions, with substantially the same number of con- 
victions, viz, about 175, one finds that the former imposed about 20 
sentences of above 10 years, while the other imposed 101 sentences 
above 10 years. This same Thirty-ninth Division had also used a 
majority of higher-period sentences for desertion, whereas the Thirty- 
sixth Division showed for desertion a record that averaged with the 
other divisions. — 

It will be seen, therefore, than in many, if not in most, cases the 
extreme variance may be traced to difference of practice in the different 
jurisdictional areas. Just what conditions existed which would justify 
in the individual cases, or in the general trend of cases, this variance 
between divisions can hard'y be the subject even of hypothesis. But 
it must be obvious to any candid observer that there do exist wide 
differences of conditions, not only in the racial and educational make- 
up of the different camps but also in the morale and necessities of dis- 
cipline prevailing in different camps. It is well known that the sen- 
tences of civil courts for civil offenses vary widely in the different 
States. For example, in 1910 (census report above cited, p. 50), the 
percentage of sentences of 10 years or over was 9.7 in the East South 
Central States, but was only 0.1 in the New England States; in Mis- 
sissippi it was 22.51, but in California it was only 2.3. This illus- 
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etes is mentioned merely to suggest that whenever one discovers 
that variances in sentences have a certain relation to variances in 


camps or divisions, the subject becomes at 
judgment. 

Whatever may have been done or may now be contemplated as 
the ounntination of sentences by commuta 
am only concerned here to point out the facts as they are fo i 
the records relative to the action of the courts Seeiin dnaediien 
and to note that such variances (apart from peculiar individual cases) 
as are revealed in an noticeable amount, seem to be due most largely 
to differences of conditions in the different camps, divisions, and other 
jurisdictional areas, and the greatest caution must be exercised before 
passing judgment upon such variances as inequitable, without being 
‘ully familiar with the conditions operating in those places. ™ 

I can not leave this subject without inviting attention to the en- 
lightened tenor of the principles inculcated thoroughly upon the mem- 
bers of courts-martial by the manual which serves as their guide 
rhis manual is required to be studied by all candidates for appoint- 
ment as officers in the training camp, and a familiarity with its con- 
ae = — — Paragraph 342, on the adaptation of punishments, 

“In cases where the punishment is discretionary, the best interests 
of the service and of society demand thoughtful application of the fol- 
lowing principles: That because of the effect of confinement upon the 
soldier’s self-respect, confinement is not to be ordered when the interests 
of the service permit it te be avoided; that a man against whom there 
is no evidence of previous convictions for the same or similar offenses 
should be punished less severely than one who has offended repeatedly ; 
that the presence or absence of extenuating or aggravating circumstances 
should be taken into consideration in determining the measure of 
punishment in any casc; that the maximum limits of punishment au- 
thorized are to be applied only in cases in which, from the nature and 
circumstances of the offense and the general conduct of, the offender, 
severe punishment appears to be necessary to meet the ends of dis- 
cipline; and that in adjudging punishment the court should take into 
consideration the individual characteristics of the accused, with a view 
to determining the nature of the punishment best suited to produce the 
desired results in the case in question, as the individual factor in one 
case may be such that punishment of one kind would serve the ends of 
disci oe while in another case punishment of a different kind would be 
required,” 

It is confidently believed that the principles thus inculcated upon 
members of the courts-martial will be found not to have been substan- 
tially departed from when tested by the results shown in the above 
figures for 1917-18. 
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JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S OFFICE AS TO 
OR VARIABLE SENTENCES. 


SEVERD 


The distinct implication running throughout the remarks of Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN is that there is no central authority which can check, 
equalize, and correct such severity or variability as may be found to be 
excessive; in other words, that the Judge Advocate General's office, 
charged with the duty of revising these court-martial records, either 
acquiesces in the results of the court-martial sentences as approved by 
the reviewing authority of the division or department or makes no 
attempt to check any excesses by revisory action. 

It is necessary therefore to emphasize what has been already pointed 
out above, that the Judge Advocate General's office scrutinizes the court- 
martial records for the very purpose of a not only errors of law 
or procedure but also excesses of sentence. The law section of the Mili- 
tary Justice Division besides scrutinizing the records for errors of law or 
procedure has from time to time made recommendations, when sending 
back the record to the reviewing authority, that the sentence be revised. 
But, furthermore, the clemency section of the Military Justice Division 
occupies itself exclusively with the scrutiny of records after the man's 
confinement has begun and an application for clemency has been filed. 

But it is not enough to point out the existence of these powers and 
practices of the Judge Advocate General's office, Inquiring into the 
results to see what the facts show I ask: To what extent has the Judge 
Advocate General's office called for a reduction of sentence by re 
mendation of clemency to the Secretary of War? 

(1) The extent of such recommendations as to number of sentences 
will be found by taking the total number of sentences for all offenses 
classified by length of term, noting the number of these sentences recom- 
mended for reduction by clemency by the Judge Advocate General's 
office, and then reckoning the percentage of offenses of each length thus 
reduced. This gives the following results: 
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Distribution of sentence reductions by Judge Advocate 


Gen 
eral’s office according to length of original sentence. 


Total sentences, | Sentences recommend. 
by length of | ed by Judge Advo- 
terms, for 9 cate General’s Office 

principal mill- for reduction, 9 prin- 
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fenses, Jan, 1-Dee. 31, 
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Sept. 30, 1918. 1918. 
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The important thing to notice about the table is that it hows 12 per 
cent of the total sentences to have been reduced ry clemency « cer ged 
en recommendation of the Judge Advyoc ite Gene ral. I see no reason 
to doubt that this 12 per cent Is ample enough to cover all the individual 
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The above table shows the reduction in its relation to the sentences 
of different lengths. The table shows that the. largest percentage of 
reduction occurred in the sentences of medium length, and that the 
smallest percentages of reduction occurred ia the sentences of shortest 
and of longest periods, 

This result is perfectly natural and appropriate; The shortest sen- 
tences are those in which there would be the: least call for reduction by 
clemency on the ground of excessive severity, The longest sentences 
are those in which the reduction on the ground of excessive severity 
would presumably not bring them to an: extremely low period and there- 
fore in a h the time for recommending such reduction had presumably 
not arrived. 

(2) How much total reduction did this action effect in the total length 
of all the sentences acted upon? ‘This will afford some gauge of the 
thoroughness of the action: in the nature of clemency, Table C below 
shows the number of sentences: recommended for reduction, the total 
years of the original sentences, the: total years reduced on recommenda 
tion of the Judge Advocate: General’s office, and the net ea of sen- 
tence as actually served, The figures are given for the nine principal 
military sentences, as well as for the: total thereof. 


Number of sentences 
recommended by 
Judge Advocate 

General’s office for 
marti al reduction. 

sentences, 


Oct:1,1917))-————— 
Number. 


Nitaher 
of cour * 


Offenses. 


Per cent, 


1,147 
577 . 


Sleeping on post 

Assault and attempt to assault 
Mutiny 

Disobedience, disrespect, disioyalty 
Disobedience of regulations 
Disobedience of orders 





5. OF. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE: JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENBRAL’S OFFICE. 


But the foregoing demonstration of the extent of mitigation of 
severity effected by the Judge Advocate General's Office, through: its 
recommendations, is vain and meaningless, according to Senator CHum- 
BeERLAIN, In his remarks I find it repeatedly asserted and implied that 
the commanding officer of the: division or department—in technical ex- 
pression, the reviewing authority—is not obliged to follow and does 
not follow these recommendations.. ‘‘ Court-martial sentences: found by 
the reviewing authorities: to: be null and: void for want of jurisdiction,” 
he states, “ have been allowed to: stand.’’ “ ‘The military commander is 
not obliged either to: ask: for legal advice or to follow it when he has 
asked for it and it has been: given to him: by responsible law: officers of 
the Army.” “ Courts-martial should: be required: to: accept the interpre- 
tation of the law by a responsible law: officer.’’ 

Liere again we have arrived at a simple question of fact. There is, 
to be sure, a question of legal theory involved. The records: of 
courts4martial come to the Judge Advocate General to “ revise”; and 
what legal effect this ‘‘ revision’ ought to: have in theory is:a mooted 
question of law and goles on which it is needless: to enter here. Suffice 
it to say that a difference of view exists and that the judgment ex+ 
pressed by the Judge Advocate General im his: appellate capacity is 
customarily phrased in terms of a recommendation to the. commander 
in. the field: But this question, after all, like many = of funda- 
tmnentai principle; may become practically irrelevant ‘in: the light of the 
facts: ‘he assertion made in: Senator’ CHAMBERLAIN'’s remarks is: an 
assertion of fact, viz, that the: commanding: officer does not follow the 
legal advice which is given him: and does) not accept the: rulings of the 
responsible law oflicer. 

On the question of fact, let the facts themselves answer: 

The cases fall necessarily into two groups. One’class of cases coming 
to the Judge Advocate General for revision under United States Re- 
vised Statutes, section 1199, the. thirty-eighth article of war, and 
General Order No. 7, January; 1918, require and receive no other revi- 
sion or approval than that givem by the Judge Advocate General. The 
otter class of cases includes all sentences of death and of dismissal of 
officers, which, under the forty-ecighth article of war, require confirma- 
tion. by the l’resident, as well as certain other cases in which error of 
law has been found, but the execution of the sentence has not been 
suspended by the reviewing authority. The former class of records go 
directly back. from the Judge Advocate General to the reviewing au- 
thority in the field; the latter class of cases go from the Judge Advo- 
cate General through The Adjutant General and the Chief of Staff to 
the Secretary ‘of War, and sometimes to the President. The question 
of fact is, therefore, in what proportion of cases does purely military 
nuthority fail’ to give effect to these revisory rulings. of. the Judge 
Advocate: General ? 

The results in both classes of cases. are. shown. in. the following 
Table D: 


TABLES D.—Bffect of ection of Judge Advocate General's ofie, Octoder; 
1217, to September, 1918. 


Reecommendations 
given effect. 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Recommendations 
Cases recommended for modifi- not given effect. 
cation or disapproval on legal 


grounds. ! 


Number 
ofcases: 
Number. 


Per.cent. | Number. | Per cent. 


Toreviewing authority 
To War Departmsnt 


4 
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a2 
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38 


53 


96.8 
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i Does not include a few cases in which the recommendation referred only to the 
place of confinement. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Referring to: the table for details as to the specific offenses, I wilt 
point out here merely that the total reduction effected was a reduction 


| of 3,876. years out of an original period of 4,331 years, or a reduction 


| 


TABLE C.—Reductions of sentences rccommendel by clemency division, Judge Advocate General's offite,. according to amount of reduction, Jan. 1, 1918, to Deo. 31,1918. 


Years of original sen- 


of 894 per cent. In other words, action of this office, in effecting. re- 
ductions in.the 1,147 sentences selected on their merits for reduction, cut 
them: down to: 10.50 per cent of their ortginal amount. Presenting the 
same result in another form, the same: table shows that the average origi- 
nal sentence of these 1,147 sentences was fora: period of 3.78 years (or 
nearly four years), and’ that the average sentence as reduced was only 
0.40 of one year, or less than five months: 

These figures as to reduction effected in the length of the senténces 
demonstrate that the action of this offfce was a radical one, and must 
have served to eliminate the excessive severity in: those sentences: That 
the sentences selected for such recommendations of clemency included 
all of the sentences: meriting the term “ severe,’ neither I nor anyone 
else would be in a position either to affirm or deny without a consulta- 
tion of every record. But I think that it is fair to assume that the 
serutiny of the officers:of the Judge Advocate General's: staff presumably 
included all of those cases: in which an excessive severity was: obvious 
on the face of the: record: 
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It thus appears’ that out of a total for the period covered of 266 
cases recommended by the Judge Advocate General for disapproval on 
legal grounds, there were only 10 cases in. which the Judge Advocate 
General’s ruling. was not followed; of these cases, 4 were not followed 
by the reviewing authority in the field, and 6 were. not followed in the 
Secretary of War's Office. 

Tn the light of these facts, I think: I. am: justified in asserting that 
the records disclose no foundation. for the assertion which Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN has been led to make. It is not a fact that the military 
commander or that any, military authority proceeds to follow out the 
dictates of his own. discretion regardless “of the interpretation. of the 
law by a responsible law officer,” nor that he failg to follow the: legal 
advice “when he has asked for it and it has. been given to him by 
the responsible law officers of the Army.” Whatever may be the legal 
theory of the function now placed by statute in. the Judge Advocate 
General as the law’ officer or appellate tribunal for military justice: in 
the Army, that theory becomes virtually immaterial in the light of 
the facts during the period of the war,. Tie state of things supposed 
by’ the Senator to exist, simply does. not exist.. Virtually the: recom- 
mendations of the Judge Advocate ral are given practical effect 
in the same manner as: the trial courts in. civil Sustice give: effect to 
the mandate of the supreme court of the State. 


6, MILITARY LAW AS DEPENDENT ON THE MILITARY 
CRETION, 


But this brings: me naturally: to the last and most general assertion 
contained in! the Senator’s remarks, viz; that the general treatment of 
accused soldiers is not according to the strict limitations of law as 
embodied in the military penal code, but is made to depend upon the 
arbitrary diseretion of the commanding officer in each’ case; or, to use 
the Senator's own language; “ the records of the courts-martial in this 
war show that we have no military law or system of administering 
military justice which is worthy of the name of law or justice; we 
have simply a method of giving effect to the more or lesg arbitrary dis- 
cretion: of the commanding. officer.” 

As a concrete demonstration of the incorrectness of this assertion, 
the foregoing facts; taken directly from the records of the courts- 
martial, appentedi to: by the Senator, must sufffve as a principal refuta- 
tion, And! yet the Senator’: remarks call for more tham the citation 
ot concrete: facts to: the contrary. I will, therefore; take: the oppor- 
tunity to: point out briefly what general difference does. exist between 
military justice and civil ju é 

The substance: of my counter assertion is that although the theory of 
military justice: does différ slightly from the theory of civil justice, yet 
in substance and: in’ practice both of them, in our inherited Anglo- 
American system, are amentally identical, in that justice-is founded 
upon and strictly limited by the requirements and sa rds of strict 
rules of laws 

The only kernel of correctness in the abstract statement of Senator 
CITAMBPRLAIN: is: that the: theery of military justice is: in: its general 
purpose somewhat different from the theory of\ civilian: criminal justice. 
The contrast of theory betweem tlie two: is well set forth: in: a: state- 
ment of Gen: William T, Sherman; made 30 years: ago, in: discussing 
our Articles: of War: 

“ The: object of ‘the: civil’ law,” he says; ‘is to secure torevery human 
being in a community the maximum of liberty; secu , and: happiness, 
con t: with: the: safety of all. The: object of military law is: to 
overn: armies: compesed! of strong men; se as to: be capable of exercise 
fi the la measure of foree at the will of the 2 

is: nition: of Gen; Sherman shows: that the: objects) to be at 
tained: are different, in: that military’ justice: aims: to: make the: man a 
better soldier or to eliminate: him» ffom: the militarys organization. if 
he can not be improved; while civiliam justice: looks to the ultimate: 
protection of the community at large. 

But, once this difference of theory and purpose is conceded, the two 
systems proceed in identical meth viz, by the application of strict 
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rules and regulations so drawn as to give equal and fair treatment to | hanpy No tas] . ever tan laren an the } ‘ for 
all men, and to protect them against mere arbitrary discretion on the | , ve. 4 ask Is ever too large or the outlay too heavy for 
one hand, and the inflexible rigor of automatic penalties on the other | [4 bo initiate and consummat \ man of this sort Is sure to 
haps. ° | be deservedly popular, and J ¢ SHovuse is the most popular 

The former end is attained by a system of courts, procedure, and | pan in K 

Pere . , : : , ansas. He was born a gentlem herefore, hil . 
definitions of offenses, which contains the counterpart of civilian ju ef Cute ki , we se <a pean om refore, his won 
tice in virtually every respect; and which, as already noted, is su derful success in every line of undertaking has but augmented 
perior to the civilian system in its ample provision for automatic | his personal attraction Llis intellect hus engaged the admira- 
appellate review in every case. These rules and regulations are fully | tion of his fellow Member n Con ae ' Re helhe mts . 
set forth in the Manual for Courts-Martial; every officer is required to h le its | aaah . a. wee at incl this ke on a LAY 
be familiar with this; and a new edition of 50,000 copies, revised to | “@S made its impressions throughout the National Capital in 
date, was just printed in October. every official, professional, and social circle 

The other aim, ic protect the offender from the harsh consequences The story of the pedigres nd } 

ig » an Stor ot my trie al ‘Ol 
of a rigid system of penalties, is secured by the method of indeter- league I shall leay ‘y » more ad ; y ‘ riend and col 
minate sentences, ¢., Virtuaily a probationary sentence for every | ‘SS tho. Cave to more adept pens, in whose statements I 
man whose offense is not so heinous as to require immediate separation | concur fully and adopt them as my own. From the scores of 
from the Army. For seven years past military justice has possessed an press notices and editorials I have chosen these few comments 
indeterminate sentence and probation system which is in advance of that as illustrative of his character rity t | rl 
of any State of the Union; for it possesses virtually no minimum: limit. | ‘ ‘ ae Seeweee CAPACI) id personality rhe 
How effective it is in mitigating and commuting the sentences originally | facts prove the veracity of the glowing compliments and time 
imposed mas bee, oon ip the Semece streedy or rs . + will verify in complete detail the fondest predictions rest. 

1e system of military justice thus established is one o iw an S aw ava shai Tay = 
orderly procedure, not one of arbitrary discretion of the commanding dent Wilson and Sec retary Gia oa | wih rare judgment in 
officer. The proceedings are so conducted as to preserve for scrutiny | thus picking from the Congress the United States this gifted 
of the superior authority every point of law which cau possibly | young statesman who is destine d to rank as America’s foremost 
be raised for the protection of the accused. The accused is furnished 

! ; : Saat financial genius. 

un copy of the proceedings on request. This record goes up to the ‘ = ey ent 
reviewing authority, and then to the Judge Advocate General. The The truth was never more beautifully spoken than In the f 
Judge Advocate General's rulings on revision represent the application | lowing editorial from the Lexington (Ky.) Herald: 
of all those legal principles which are required by law and regulations 
to be observed-——definition of offenses, organization of the court, due JOCETT SHOUSE 
procedure, sufficiency of proof, limitations of penalty, and so on And r'wenty-two years ago almost to the day a tall, graceful lad of court 
the judgment of the Judge Advocate General, embodying those prin- | manner came into the old Herald office On Upper Street and asked 
ciples, is practically enforced and put into effect by the commanding work. He seemed so young that it eeemed unfitting that he should start 
officers with virtually the same effect as the decision of an appellate | to work, and after a brief conversation the unasked advice wa iven 
civilian court. The picture drawn of an arbitrary commanding | that instead of going to work he should go to college. Then he revealed 
officer contempt roeety ignoring the limitations of law as embodied in that, though scarcely 17 years of age, he had already graduated fro: ol 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate General is Incorrect In justice to | lege and was ready to take up the work and prove himself fit to assume 
officers. of the Army who have in the stress of war acted as convening | the buxdens of a man. 
authorities it should be dismissed from the minds of the American A long time ago that was, The Herald was then struggling, battling 
people, , : | with the waves, with the result in grave doubt whether it would be 

Ihe foregoing figures and facts amply show this But another and | ibmerged or weather the storm that it had Invoked by its opposition to 
convincing way to understand it would be to read a few records from | free silver and corruption in politics. It was fortunate In the crew that 

: Judge Advocate General 8 office. They bear all the famillar marks manned its ship. W. C. P. Breckinridge was its editor, Samuel Gill 
of a record in any civilian court of criminal appeal, Except for the | Boyle its managing editor, and there was a group of most remarkable 
| being a military offense, the spirit permeating them is essen youths who served it as reporte: When Jourrr Sous joined that 
tially not different from that of the records of a civilian court—the zroup it seemed probable that one so young, so inexperienced, would 
same raising of legal questions as to the allegations of the offense, the | tind the standard set by them difficult for him to reach. The Herald 
jurisdiction, the procedure, the. evidence, and the judgment Th ean not refrain whenever the occasion arise rom recalling and paying 
whole record is redolent of legalism. No one can read these records | tribute to those boys, now men, who in the troublesome days of 1807 
and not admit that the system of military justice is as full of legal | and 1898 showed the qualities that in after life have won for rly 
limitations as any civilian system Some might even infer that the | every one of them marked distinction 
technicalities of civilian criminal law are too prominent. But none Jovrery Snouse quickly proved himself the peer of any one of that 
could assert the contrary. group in intellect, industry, and executive capneit) ty 1898, within 

That military justice can not be improved in many details, could scarcely a year of his coming as a college lad, he had become ity 
certainly not be maintained. Much might be said on this subfect, | editor, then managing editor, then business manager, then editor and 
But neither does any one maintain that civillan justice is perfect, | general manager of the Kentucky Farmer and Breede In 
The experience of the last year and a half, when carefully studied, will | sition he revealed rare qualities of executive and Intellectual cap 
doubtless reveal numerous details in which improvement of the milita?y As secretary of the chamber of commerce, as secretary of the Blue ¢ ‘ 
code can be secured. It will first be necessary to compare divergent | Fair, in whatever position chance or duty called him he she 
opinions, based on differences of local experience and of important | markable capacity for intensive labor, coupled with a keen 
policies, But the same is true of each one of our institutions, civil | and vigorous intellect that In the opinion of those who knew | t 
as well as military, that has passed through the crucible of war time, | forecast a distinguished career 
What we possess is a system of military justice founded on the That forecast is now being fulfilled Fortunate beyond even | 
Constitution, the statutes of Congress, and the President's rs culations, deserts in winning for a wile a gentlewoman, a college graduate, a wot t 
administered in the trial courts by officers required to be familiar with f culture and Intellect, he went with her to Kansas In 101 thin 
it, and scrutinized in the appellate stages by professional lawyers | the briefest period after choosing Kansas as hie abiding place, he was 
whose sole object is to insure conformity in every substantial detafl to | cleeted to the State senate in a district that had be overwh f y 
those requirements of law Republ », the division between the Republican nd Pre 

EK. I. Crownper, Parties ing him the opportunit if which he ava d hin n 
Judge Advocate General. the senate he won instant recognition and w nack iirma the 
most important committee on revenue and tnxation In 1914 he was 
ee ee nominated for Congress on the Democratic ticket It med a ( 
‘ lesa contest, The district wan « rwhelmingly Repul mn, the ul 
Hon. Jouectt Shouse, Republican majority ranging from 12,000 to 20,000 ut in sp of 
the seeming insurmountable Republican majority Jout Hot vith 
innaiaiiittreriatune ‘ . ‘ the same tireless, persistent energy | had vn a i lad and demon 
EX I ENSION OF REMARKS strated as a man in Lexington, » organized that district that bef 
the lection every voter had from him or |! political manager © 
- personal explanation of the reasons he hould vote the Democratte 
| T 1V yon 1 ticket. And to the surprise of all who were not thoroughly con- 
N D [) D L, Kh y D¢ ( 4 ereant with the vigorous campaign he waged, he was elected. 
° ) ) L I J | L, Ky His election attracted the attention of the leaders of the House of 
OF KANSAS, Representatives, some of whom were already his friends by reason of 
> various ti Upon his entrance into Congre he was given most im- 
In THE Hor SE OF REPRESEN’ ATLVES, portant committee assignmen including an assignment to the Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which committee was charged with 
Wednesday, February 19 1919. the duty of framing the bill to create the Pederal reserve banking 
, ystem. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, seldom, if ever, has it been In 1916 he was reelected in spite of the fact that he spok 1 
my privilege to know so confidently the qualifications of a man | Vetted 1» favor of measures for den tn aoe tdiadin West. predict 
appointed to high office as in the case of our colleague from | ing that his votes would insure his defeat. In the Sixty-fifth Congress 
Kansas, Congressman Jovurrr Suovsre, who has accepted the | be has been one of the Soqganeet advocates “ preparedne + ohe of the 
position of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, notwithstand decisive. vie ory ot this Nation. See es = 
ing his primary rejection of the offer because of his personal In 1918 it seemed certain that he would be reelected, many | 
wishes and private business interests. His duty to accept the | licanms publicly prociaimsing themselves in favor of his reelectior Point 

aa al te ce ‘ ; ' se dri * tig { ‘lear ie line betwee epublicar dl 
place of public service was made plain to him, and as soon as eee tke Saget see - Rag Bre Be led the i a os { aa ear , 
he saw it he consented promptly, knowing full well the personal | return to their former party allegiance, with the result that Mr 
sacrifice. This decision of acceptance marks one of his out- | was “defeated, though he ran some 10,000 votes ahead of his { . 
standing traits—generosity. He is the most generous person ne Sante resignation of Secret McAdoo the P 1 
I ever knew—so generous in fact that he keeps himself poor | as Secretary of the Treasury t! lon. | r Gla i 

: ; : on ' ' 
despite the handsome income from his extensive properties, in- chairman of the =. on Bn By & Mein / 
: 8 ‘BE ‘ 4 ne or, nor ry ¢ ts ¢ 
cluding one of the finest and best equipped live-stock ranches | (0 Fie eae fie teauest to Jovetr Suouse to necept the p of 
and wheat farms in the West. Assistant Secretary cf the Treasut Mr, Srousm had already made 
- = ‘ w) or ‘ ' elal re . 
Joverr SHouse is the ideal Kentucky gentleman and Kansas | definite business, connections witch prom me direct et of 
‘ ‘ ‘ ° rhe s ‘ came, with the ypenl to ime direet eh ( 
is proud to claim him as her distinguished citizen. His greatest | Pe eee ae ieee ea the Internal Ievenne Department, with thelr 
pleasure seems to lie in hard work and in making his friends | complicated details, be iustant ndered the advantageous busi 
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ness arrangements he had made and accepted the onerous and difficutt 
task of straightening out the complicated and confused details of 
the War Risk Bureau and putting into effect the provisions of the 
tax laws that will come under the Internal Revenue Wepartment. 
Westerday he was confirmed by the Senate; to-day ‘he assumes the 
duties of Assistant 
so difficult that they might well daunt the bravest. 

The Herald predicts that within as brief a period as it is possible 
for him to familiarize himself with the duties of this new position 
and to organize the War Risk Bureau, the complaints that have arisen 
because of delays and mistakes in that bureau will vanish; that 
within the year it will be a model for other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. It would be teo rash ‘to predict that the bureau of the 
Treasury Department by which the income tax and the excess-profits 
tax will be collected will ever be popular. But the Herald does pre- 
dict that that law will be administered in such a way that citizens 
can understand its provisions, and that it will not be necessary for 
a man with a taxable income of $50 to employ an expert at $100 
to fill out his return. 

Knowing Jourrr Srovss through 20 years of intimate and affec. 
tionate companionship, the Herald feels that the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the country are to ‘be congratulated upon his selection for 
the position and his acceptance of the position of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. It does not at present indulge in prophecy, but it 
does believe that if his health be spared there are far ‘iigher political 
honors awaiting him in the future than have come to yet. In 
the honors that have come to and the honors that the Herald be- 
ae will come, thousands of Kentuckians take both pleasure and 
pride. 


And, Mr. Speaker, here is the opinion of a great newspaper of 


the Middle West: 
AN HONOR TO KANSAS, 


[Mditorial from the Kansas City Star.] 


The appointment of Joverr Sirovss, of Kangas, to the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury is complimentary both to Mr. 
Srovse and ‘to Kansas. 

It is known by Mr. Suouspr’s friends in Kansas and elsewhere that he 
aid not desire the place. He accepts it as a sacrifice to his business in- 
terests, and only the urgent argument of his friends that the Middle 
West should be represented in the department and the insistence of Sec- 
retary Glass that he should accept the a Mr. Smovsr to 
give his consent. Added ‘to these reasons is Mr, Suousse's fine sense of 
duty to public service. 

It is unfortunate that for such responsible duties the Government 
pays salaries that are hardly sufficient for living expenses in Washing- 
ton, and only rich men can afford to hold such positions. Ton personal 
friend sometime ago, when the position was first offered to Mr. SuHovusr, 
he wrote that the necessity for his return to Kansas, to look after his 
business interests, and the fact that he would be compelled to devote all 
his time to the work in Washington if he accepted the place, made it 
almost impossible for him to take the position. 

llowever, Kansas will be @ hted to know that he finally has con- 
sented, and the State will feél honored by the fact that it has such a 
representative in ‘the Treasury Department. 


The high praise accorded Mr. SuHovse by Dr. Burris Jenkins 
ts recorded in the next editorial from the Kansas City Post: 


JOUETT SHOUSE—HIS RECORD. 


Congressman Jovetr SHousn, of Kinsley, Kans., has been selected 
First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury by the new Secretary, Mr. 
Glass. This strikes us as a most excellent appointment. Joverr 
SHovse is a coming young man, fascinating, daring, able. He will be 
equal to the large responsibilities that he assumes. This part of the 
country is recognized and honored by the appointment. 

We ow all about Joverr Snouss from the time of his birth in 
Midway, Ky., through his education in the public schools of Lexington, 
the blue-grass capital, to his graduation from Transylvania University 
\{formerly Kentucky University), and his service on the newspapers of 
that city. We know about his happy childhood and youth, the girls 
he used to tease end play with and later on “escort.” We know his 
effervescent spirit anti meverfailing good humor, his platform ability, 
and his skill with the pen. He would have served well as the hero 
ane of James Lane Allen's novels. Keep your eye on Jourtr SHovuss. 

They say that ministers’ boys are the worst boys in town—which is 
a yo They are more observed than others, , and who is 
there who stands ‘too close i ion? Now, Jounrr ovusn is just 
another one of the long lst public men whose families knew ‘the 
penury and the careful training of a minister's home. ‘The Shouse 
family was a big one and a merry one, and big families are conducive 
‘to unselfishness. The attrition a large household rubs off the rough 
corners and smooths up character. Certainly this son of a aninister 
was polished and refined in_ the ;process. 

It may seem odd ‘that Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go West, young 
an, and grow up with the country,” should have led this young Ken- 
uckian clean out into western Kansas to find a career; but the m 

of the situation is cleared up when you realize that it was the visit of a 
Kansas gir! to the heart of the blue 8 which turned young Jourr?T’s 
Steps westward. Uaving married banker's daughter and settled 
down in the short grass, Jovetrr n to stir things. “Fie @ared to accept 
ithe Democratic nomination in a ae wae district for State senator, 
and persuaded a majority, ‘by his fascinating uence, to elect him, 
Once elected, the Republican presiding officer made him chairman of the 
ways and means committee. This emboldened young Jeverr to run for 
the National Congress on the Democratic ticket, and, to everybody's 
surprise, he was elected. He served two terms in the Tlouse of Repre- 
sentatives and is within a month of the close of his second term now, 
at the moment of his choice for the Treasury Department. He was 
elected ‘the first time by a majority of 1,500 and the second ‘time by a 
majority of 6,500. But, as he himself calmly expressed it, he was 
* caughl in the late snewstorm of Republican votes.” Fortunately he 
now has a higher position. 

‘'he Post is going to invite him to Kansas City at the first possibile op- 
Pag | to make us a speech, sc that we may extend him a glad hand. 
it is young men of this stamp who will save the day for the 
Party in:time to came. JoveTr SHovse would make a pat 
the United States Senate from Kansas. It would be interesting if Kansas 
should astonish the country as she has so often and so wisely done and 
should send him—a Democrat—to the Upper National House. 


Secretary of the Treasury, which involves tasks | 


Now, permit me to insert a few excellent items from the Kan- 
sas press, Democratic and Republican, and all so ‘true: 
[From the Pratt (Kans.) Tribune.] 


JOB—SELECTION OF MR. SHOUSHE TO REORGANIZE war- 
CLAIMS BUREAU COMMENDED. * 

The appointment of Congressman Smouss to reorganize the War 
Claims Bureau im the Treasury Department is generally recommended 
by the Washington newspapers. The War Claims Bureau is a new de- 
partment, and over 80;000 persons are employed in ‘this branch of the 
service. Ever since its organization there has'been considerable criticism 
of its management and efficiency. Immediately after the:appointment of 
the Hon. Carter Glass as Secretary of the Treasury, he announced that 
there would be a sweeping reform and reorganization in this particular 
department of the Government. Mr. Glass was associated with Mr. 
SHovss on much important financial legislation and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his capacity for hard and exhaustive work. His selection 
of the seventh district Congressman for this important job isa distinct 
recognition of brilliant and meritorious achievements and a compliment 
to the seventh congressional district of Kansas. 

It was Mr, SHouse’s intention to retire from political life at the close 
of his term, March 4. He told the writer a few days before Christmas 
that he had mo personal regrets over the outcome of the last fall’s election 
and that no inducement would cause him to accept a Government posi- 
tion. He was anxious to get back to private life and was considering 
several tempting propositions of a business character. If he concludes 
to take this appointment, it will not be because he wants to continue in 
Washington but rather because he may conclude that the public interests 
and the opportunity to render a patriotic service demand his acceptance, 


[From ‘the Medicine Lodge Index.] 


The seventh district is just beginning to appreciate what ft lost in 
failing to reelect Congressman Jourrr Smovse. His able service and 
his fine ability have called him to the second place in rank in the 
United States Treasury Department. During his four years in Congres» 
Mr. SHouss never failed to reply to a letter received from a constitucnt 
and gave his personal attention to every request made of him by every 

“son who asked for his service, no matter how unimportant it may 

ave seemed. His invaluable labors in connection with financial legis- 
lation and his tireless and effective work in behalf of the wheat growers 
of the country have so far not been papeccnnes as oo as they should 
have been, but after the people of sas will no longer have the 
benefit .of his ability, energy, and industry they will realize what they 
have lost. Mr. Suouse’s defeat was a personal gain to him but it wu» 
a positive loss to the people of the entire West. 


{From the Pratt County Union.) 

Congressman Siovuse accepted the place as Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, and no better man could have been selected. 
His excellent work in Congress and his wide experience in public 
affairs especially fit him for this work. The seventh district is pleased 
with this caaeiadement. Even Republicans who knew the good work 


MAN FOR THE 


thet Mr. SHousp has done for ene pea are pleased. Carter Glass, 
ir 


Secretary of the Treasury, selected . Smouse for the job of reorganiz- 
ing the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and ‘the people will have confidence 
that the work will be well done. 


[From ‘the Osborne (Kans.) Farmer.] 


Joverr Srovsn, Democratic Congressman down in the seventh dis- 
trict, has been recognized by the Federal Government. That's all 
right, too. Joverr Smouse is a clean-cut American ‘citizen, admired 
by all who know him, regardless of party politics. He ‘has brains, 
fairness, and cleanliness and will render good service wherever he 
may be placed. 


[From the Garnett Review.] 


The selection of Congressman Jovurrr Suouse, of Kansas, as First 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is a merited recognition of the 
ability of one of Kansas’s brightest young men. Secretary Glass (su: 
cessor to William G. McAdoo) evidently had his eye on this young 


Kansan, 
[From the Pawnee Rock Herald.] 


President Wilson's decision ‘to appoint Jourrr SmovseE, a Kansan, to 
the Assistant Secretaryship of Treasury, which Mr. Smovsn finally de- 
cided to aacee* on January 29, Kansas Day, was entirely appropriate. 
It is a job that requires a lot of hard work in straightening out the 
soldier pension claims, and Ssousse ‘was pickell as the man most able 
to get results. 


[From the Topeka Journal.] 


SHOUSE TAKES JOB—KANBSAS CONGRESSMAN TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY. 


Representative Joverr SHovsn, of Kansas, las decided to accept the 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, .and as soon 1s 
he is confirmed Mr. SHousE will resign his seat in Congress from the 
seventh Kansas district. Mr. SHovsx wanted neither position, in 
suite of the high honor ft was ‘to be named, nor to leave Congress until 

s term was up, but Secretary of the Treasury Glass insisted that he 
should accept the appointment and take — at once, so Mr. Srovse's 
resi from ‘House will be forth within 10 days. 
“While I will no vote for the remai month I would have 
served, I shall continue to look after the interests of my State and my 

el oe a just the same as if I were still a Member,” Mr. 

As Assistant Sosretany of the Treasury, Mr. Smousez will have under 
him two general divisions of the work, the management of the War 
Risk Insurance and the general oversight of the Revenue Divisions. The 
post is regarded as next in importance to that of ‘the Secre himself. 

on cane co sebum 90 Henaenaie ae Sate ness, 
Mr. SHousz 4 . “T hated to fre them up, but my close friend, 
Secretary Glass, insisted I should come to the and ‘tackle 
this ‘big job for him. He put it ‘to me as a matter of service, and 1 
woe ot dan lapsing until «Cc adjourns, probably 

e 2.8 un ongress » 
less ‘than 2 month, it ‘is not believed here ‘there will be a special election 
called ito choose a successor 'to Mr. Swovss, 
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[From the Kingman Journal.] 


CONGRESSMAN SHOUSB TO TREASURY PLACE—-RESIGNS SEAT TO BECOMB 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL TREASURY—HIGHEST APPOINT- 
IVE POSITION TO BP HELD BY ANY KANSAN IN RECENT YEARS—NO ELBEC- 
TION OF SUCCESSOR PLANNED. 

Congressman JovrEtTr SHousp has been appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and will assume his duties at once. The interests of 
his constituents in the seventh district, however, will be looked after 
by himself just as before, to the end of his term as Representative in 
March, the end of the term being too near at hand to warrant the call- 
ing of a special election to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. SHouss thus again becomes intimately associated with Carter 
Glass, now Secretary, who, as Congressman, was head of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The late Congressman Neeley 
distinguished himself on that committee at the time of the financial 
probe in New York, and Congressman SHouss, who succeeded him, was 
closely associated with Mr. Glass in framing the vast financial measures 
of the last few years that have practically put the country beyond any 
chance of a panic and made the Treasury and banking opetem able to 
stand the tremendous strain of war without a quiver. The two have 
peen intimate friends and have done a lot of work together, and Secre- 
tary Glass doubtless wishes to retain a valuable coworker in Washing- 
ton while the Treasury Department is on the job of readjusting the 
country’s finances to peace-time conditions. 

Mr. SHouss thus comes into the highest departmental position held 
by any Kansan in recent years. He is next to the head of the Treasury. 


And in the last one I have selected I recur to my friend’s 
native State: 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal.] 


JOUETT SHOUSE WILL BE AID TO TREASURY CHIEF-—-FORMER KENTUCKIAN 
IS NOMINATED AS ASSISTANT TO CARTER GLASS—IN CHARGER OF TWO 
BUREAUS, 


A retiring Member of the House who was a former resident of Ken- 
tucky was honored when the President sent to the Senate to-day the 
nomination of Representative Jounrr SuHousp, of Kinsley, Kans., to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. The nomination of Mr. SHovuss, 
who was born and reared in Midway, Woodford County, and was 
engaged in pavenapes work and other enterprises at heninaten from 
1898 until 1911, is expected to be confirmed in a few days. 

Mr. SHovsp will succeed Thomas B, Love, who recently resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He will have charge of the 
Bureaus of Internal Revenue and the War Risk Insurance, the latter 
particularly being now in a chaotic condition, The position pays a 
salary of $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Smovusse, wlio is 39 years old, was educated at the Mexico (Mo.) 
High School and at the University of Missouri. He is a member of the 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity and is a tennis expert. Following his 
craduation he returned to his native State and spent 13 years in busl- 
ness at Lexington, Bight years ago Mr. Smovse moved to Kansas, 
where he engaged in farming and stock raising. On October 18, 1911, 
he married Miss Marion Bdwards, who was graduated from Wellesley 
College in 1907. 

Mr. SHousp served in the Kansas State Legislature in 1913 and 
1915. He was elected to represent the seventh Kansas district—a 
rock-ribbed Republican stronghold—in the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth 
Congresses. He was defeated for reelection to Congress last November. 

During his service in the House Mr. Shouse has done much in 
assisting other Democratic leaders to carry out the administration’s 
policies. His service on the Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass was formerly chairman 
has been of such merit that Mr. Glass without hesitation selecte 
Repeeeayeaee Suousp for the important berth in the Treasury De- 
artment, 

: Mr. Smousnp, one of the most popular Members of the House, spent 
a busy day receiving the congratulations of his friends on Capitol Hill, 


My own friendship for Jourrr Smousrt has sometimes made 
me wonder if I were unduly prejudiced in my favor of him, 
but I know that when this admiration is shared so universally 
that true worth is behind it all, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In trae House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the report of the speciai com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives selected to investigate 
the National Security League, shows that the league was con- 
ceived in London, nursed to strength and power in New York by 
foreign interests, and later used in the elections by the same in- 
terests, and in this connection I desire to present to the House 
Iny extended statement before the committee to further and 
more completely show the hypocrisy practiced by the oflicers of 
the league under that much-abused word, “ Loyalty.” 

Out of 485 Members of the House of Representatives, the 
league’s chart gave credit for full patriotism to only 47 Mem- 
bers. Out of the 47, 45 represented congressional districts along 
the Atlantic seaboard, where the income tax gathers the largest 
revenue, 

As a matter of fact, the league cared nothing whatever for a 
candidate's party affiliations. What chiefly concerned them was 
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how his attitude would affect certain interests that would be 
the subject of legislation by Congress during the reconstruction 
period. 

The report of the committee says, “ Upon entering the league's 
office in New York one could see only Mr. West, the lobbyist: 
Mr. Orth, the sisal importer; and Mr. Liurvey, the newspaper 
reporter-without a job, but if the curtain were only pulled back, 
in addition to the interests heretofore enumerated the hand of 
Rockefeller, of Vanderbilt, of Morgan, of Remington, of DuPont, 
and of Guggenheim would be seen, suggesting steel, oil, money 
bags, Russian bonds, rifles, powder, and railroads.” 

The committee further finds that “the greatest injustice has 
been done to many loyal, patriotic men who have given the 
Nation the benefit of commanding ability, unquestioned courage, 
and unalloyed patriotism, by men seeking partisan ends and 
undertaking to hide their self-interest beneath the cloak of public 
service and national good. The National Security League and 
like organizations in their political activites constitute a serious 
menace to representative Government.” 

The report further says: “ Men in public life are given by them 
to understand that they must be subservient to the demands of 
such institutions, and upon their failure to do so they will be 
held up to publie scorn and humiliation by false accusations. 

“The fight made by the National Security League upon the 
loyalty of men of the highest patriotism was so glaringly unjust 
and so patently false that it failed of its purpose, but the fatiure 
was due to an error of judgment on the part of the leazue and 
not because of the lack of vicious purpose. 

“In the judgment of your committee the National Security 
League has violated the corrupt-practices act, the penalty for 
which is a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprisonment not 
longer than one year, or both.” 

The report of your special committee indicates conclusively 
that the league was more interested in the candidates’ pros- 
pective attitude on matters affecting the reconstruction period 
after the war than it was in his true war record. 

The committee specifically finds that the league was largely a 
political organization, and that it had violated the provisions 
of the ndtional laws as such. 

BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTER. 

“Mr. Brrrren. Until the last campaign I had always feit 
that the National Security League, the Navy League, the Ameri- 
ean Defense Society, and other like organizations were strongly 
in favor of my retention in Congress because of my constant 
activity in the House and in committee for such Army and Navy 
legislation as would protect our country against attack or ag 
gression from any foreign foe. In fact, I was an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Defense Society in New York because of 
that activity, and I had no reason to believe that the National 
Security League was not actuated In its propaganda for meas- 
ures of national safety by the very highest patriotic motives. 

“Tt was not until the last election that the Security League 
was forced out into the open and its true colors, that of a great 
political, profiteering organization operated for the selfish In- 
terests of those more or less directly in control of its machina- 
tions, were shown to a disgusted public. 

“Tt was but natural that my vote against war with Germany 
would be displeasing to those having British blood in their 
veins and whose predominant desire at that time was to help 
England. It is also natural that those millionaires controlling 
great steel and manufacturing plants having millions of dollars 
tied up in war contracts would be equally displeased with a vote 
which would interfere with their further profiteering at the 
expense of American lives and property. 

“Tt has been shown that these interests combined contributed 
$619,165.28 to the National Security League during the past four 
years and that the league sent broadcast more than 2,000,000 
pieces of literature since January 1, 1918. 

“With the searchlight turned upon the league, it is conclu- 
sively shown that officials active in its management are not those 
whose names appear on the league’s stationery, but, on the 
contrary, a self-seeking, unreliable set of men have been using 


the membership, dues, and contributions of the league for 
profiteering, high salaries, and purely selfish ends. 

“The principal opposition to my election came from members 
of the Chicago chapter of the Security League, who were cither 
born in England or who were connected with enormous enter- 


prises that profited by the war, and I am quite satisfied that 
their income-tax schedules will show that they made consider- 
ably more money during the war year than ever before in the 
history of their lives. 

“Among those who testified before the congressional com- 
mittee investigating the league was one of my most energetic 
assailants, Samuel Insull, head of a number of public-utility 
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corporations in Chicago, a Britisher, recently referred to in one 
of the London daily papers as the most prominent Englishman in 
America, and who up to within the last year ate all of his Christ- 
mas dinners in London—sent his turkeys and sweetmeats over 
for his holiday feast with relatives and friends in London. 

“IT merely recite this fact to show where his heartstrings are 
and to indicate why he would oppose anything not in the interest 
of his fatherland. As I intend to make every effort toward a 
larger and more efficient Navy, for commercial control of the 
high seas, for American financial domination and other meas- 
ures equally offensive to Mr. Insull, I realize that I will merit a 
continuance of his enmity. 

“It is perfectly natural that Insull would oppose my reelection, 
for his heartstrings have ever been in England, and he cared 
little what tremendous sacrifices might be made by American 
youth or finances just so long as his dear old England was bene- 
fited. His constant aim was to help England, but I notice that 
his son, who was plenty old enough and big enough to go into 
our military service, was kept safely at home, while Americans 
of unquestioned loyalty and patriotism allowed their boys to go 
across with the colors. Insull was 100 per cent British, while my 
first thought was for America. 

“Mr. Reavis. Mr. Britten, if I may interrupt you—you say 
that it is perfectly natural that this gentleman should be against 
you. Do you mean by that that his opposition to you would be 
inspired by his loyalty to England as distinguished from his 
loyalty to America? ; 

“Mr. Brirren. Positively so. He told me personally that he 
could not expect his American-born boy to feel toward England 
as he does, or to feel toward me as he himself did. That was 
prior to the election, when he told me that he was going to do 
everything in his power to defeat me—and he did. 

“T am glad that the special congressional committee brought 
a lot of these skyrocket patriots out into the open, for it substan- 
tiates my campaign contention that a small group of rich men 
were doing everything in their power to defeat me for reelection 
to Congress. 

“When asked by Congressman Browne if he had taken any 
part in the campaign of 1918, Mr, Insull said, “ Yes; I did my 
level best to prevent the nomination and to prevent the choice at 
the primary of Mr. Britten,” and he said further that he had 
taken no active part in any other congressional campaign, which 


indicated that this small group of lip patriots were interested in 
but one congressional district. 


“TInsull testified before the committee that he had con- 
tributed money to Fletcher Dobyns, the Republican candidate, 
also to James Poage, the Democratic candidate for Congress 
in my district, but neither of the gentlemen admit it in their 
sworn statements to the Clerk of the House, and I hardly blame 
them, for no one wants to be associated publicly with Sam 
Insull. He has been repeatedly called a burglar, a robber, a 
thief, and a gold-plated anarchist in the public press, but up to 
the present time he has not made his accusers prove it in court. 

“Mr. Reavis. Aside from that you think he is all right? 

‘Mr. Brrrren. Aside from that he may be all right. 

“In Dobyns’s list of contributors, besides an amount of $1,000 
from William Wrigley, he shows such reputable names as Alex- 
ander H. Revell, Robert W. Hunt, Clifford Arrick, Howard El- 
ting, Frank Logan, W. J. Chalmers, We‘ter Schuttler, A. W. 
Armour, Bames McVeagh, and Tiffany Blake, while the Poage 
statement gives prominence to such excellent citizens as Le 
Verne Noyes, Benj. Rosenthal, Oscar F. Mayer, and Thomas H, 
Cannon. No one could reasonably blame either of my opponents 
for “ forgetting” contributions from such men as Insull and 
Edgar A. Bancroft. 

“The testimony before the committee shows that the political 
activity of the league just prior to the recent election brought 
in considerable money from men representing corporations who 
had benefited enormously by the war. It is very simple for men 
of the Insull type to make large contributions in various direc- 
tions, so long as they are giving away money belonging to thou- 
sands of stockholders, some of them widows and orphans, but I 
notice that their personal contributions are usually niggardly. 
I observe that the Edison Co. gave $1,000, the Peoples Gas Co., 
$1,000; the Consumers Co., $500; the Chicago Electric Rail- 
ways, $500; the Chicago Elevated Railway, $4,500, etc., to the 
Chicago branch of the Security League. It would appear that 
the gentlemen having control of the finances of these various 
corporations are quite liberal with other peoples’ money. 

“Among the others who testified before the committee was 
Edgar A. Bancroft, a corporation cootie, who has made more 
money during the last year than he ever did before in his life. 

“Mr. Reavis. What is his’ occupation? 

“Mr. Brrrren. He Cails himself a lawyer. 
Harvester Trust and several other big corporations. 


Represents the 
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after the sinking of the Lusitania, and long after Belgian neu- 
trality had been violated, and the destruction of life and prop- 
erty by German submarines had accumulated to an appalling 
degree, Bancroft wrote a letter to the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune on June 3, 1915, in which he said, and I quote 
language: 

There is no reason for a war. No foreign nation has intention. 
ally given us a cause for war. The violations of the rights of Amer|- 
can citizens of which our Government has complained, were resulting 
incidents of a plan of campaign against the enemy in the present war 
They were not inflicted with hostile intent toward us. *. * * But 
that furnishes no warrant for such a further destruction of innocent 
lives, American and foreign, as would result from a war. The tor. 
pedoing of the Lusitania was not an intentional act of hostility to- 
ward our Government cr its citizens, but was done to destroy the 
property and injure the commerce of an enemy. Germany’s program 
of a war zone controlled by submarines has developed a difference of 
opinion as to what international laws permit, but such questions find 
their proper forum not upon the battle field but in an international 
court of arbitration. If our arbitration treaties mean anything, they 
mean that an honest difference of opinion between our Government 
and a foreign nation is not a cause for war, even with a nation with 
which we have no arbitration treaties. 

“Mr. Reavis. Now, did you publish that letter? 

“Mr. Brirren. No; he did. It was published in the Chicago 
Tribune under the caption, “ The Voice of the People,” on June 
5, 1915. Now, just listen to this: 

“ During my campaign this acrobatic patriot attacked me for 
not having voted for war, and among other things said that 
he could not understand why I failed to have been moved by 
the German atrocities and, to further substantiate his now 
warlike spirit, I notice on page 1552 of the printed Hearings 
before the committee that this loyal contortionist said: 

“ When we did go into the war I breathed freely for the first time 
after several months. because it seemed to me we were losing our 
soul by standing by in the face of such things as Belgium and France 
hdd suffered. 


“ And it must be very evident from these contradictory views 
that Bancroft was called on the carpet by his corporation 
bosses and made to do a somersault from his ‘ peace at any 
price attitude’ to that of ‘war at any cost.’ 

“Mr. Reavis. You know that to be a fact? 

“Mr. Brirren..No, I do not; but his complete acrobatics 
would indicate that something of that character had transpired. 

“Mr. Reavis. Was there a change of position on the part of 
Bancroft, as announced in the Chicago Tribune, before the dec- 
laration of war, or did the change come after the declaration 
of war? 

“Mr. Britten. Well, of course, it is impossible for me to tell 
that. I do know, however, that a complete change did occur, 
and either his corporation bosses cracked the whip or the light- 
headed Bancroft forgot all about his letter to the Tribune, 
which was so contrary to the desires of his masters, 

“Mr. Reavis. Now, as I recall his testimony, yes, he bottomed 
his opposition to you in large measure on certain legislation 
proposed by you to the effect that the sons of German parents 
should not be conscripted. What about that, Mr. Brirren? 

“Mr. Britten. I don’t know just what he based his opposition 
on. I did introduce a bill in Congress exempting those having 
warm blood ties in the enemy country—Germany, Austria, 
ete.—from combatant service abroad, upon their own request; 
not exempting them from the draft, not exempting them from 
any rules or regulations of the War Department, but exempting 
them on their own request from combatant service, which was 
in complete accord with War Department regulations applying 
to the American Red Cross. 

“Mr. Reavis. Well, Mr. Britten, in view of subsequent 
events, what is your present opinion of that legislation? 

“Mr. Brirrex. As soon as my bill was introduced, Mr. Reavis, 
I communicated with the Secretary of War in ‘he premises and 
asked him for his support of the measure, because its theory 
had been advanced by many of our expert military men—that 
unless a man’s heart was in his duty he would make a poor 
soldier. One of our most able fighting generals—not a swivel- 
chair general but a fighting general—told me that my bill was 
an excellent one and should be passed. His version of it wis 
that if cne weak-hearted Americar was backed up against tlic 
wall with a couple of stout-hearted Yankees on either side ©! 
him, and they were face to face with an equal namber of bi 
Germans or Austrians, that that one weak link in the chain 0° 
three would cause the destruction of all of our men, and he said 
that he would not send that character of man abroad. The Wir 
Department refused to send those having warm blood ties in 
the enemy country across in Red Cross work for the very resol 
that their sentiment might influence the value of their worl. 

“Tn the course of time the Secretary of War replied that he 
did not think my bill was a good one, and 1 therefore let the 


his 


Directly | matter drop. 
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“Mr. Reavis. That is, you took the judgment of those in 
authority? 

“Mr, Brirrex. Very naturally. I was for the war whole- 
heartedly after the declaration had been passed by the House. 
Congress had determined that war should prevail, and I was 
for it; and, of course, I was not going to embarrass the admin- 
istration of the War Department or the Secretary of War with 
a bill which they had determined would not prove militarily 
desirable. 

“Mr. Saunprrs. Mr, Barrren, did you go before that com- 
mittee there that was appointed for the purpose of taking up 
their records with Members of Congress? 

“Mr. Brirren. Yes, I did, I am sorry to say, for I had ex- 
pected to meet with a group of gentlemen who were following 
sincere, patriotic motives in the interest of all good Americans ; 
but, on the contrary, I came into the presence of some seven or 
eight men, a great majority of whom lived outside of my dis- 
trict, and whose only ambitions were to make political capital 
for my opponents. 

“ Among those present were Emil ©. Wetten, a well known 
publicity seeker, who acted as chairman of the meeting, and 
who subsequently appeared before the congressional committee 
investigating the league, when he said that there were a large 
number of disloyal citizens in the district I have the honor to 
represent in Congress, 

“ Hither Mr. Wetten is a fool, a Har, or an undesirable citizen, 
and as I have known him for many years, my guess is that he 
is simply a conceited fool, made reckless by the prominence 
given to his association with the Security League. 

“ Ordinarily I would not dignify his opinion with even scant 
recognition, but when newspapers having wide circulation print 
such an utterance in their valuable columns, it becomes neces- 
sary for some one to refute a deliberate misstatement. 

“Tt is not long since Mr. Hinton G. Clabaugh, representing the 
Department of Justice in the Central States, told me personally 
that the Ninth (north side) district was exceptional in its order 
and adherence to the many laws and regulations enactec during 
the war, which is in complete contradiction to the baseless state- 
ment of the brainless Wetten. 

“Tf Mr. Wetten knew there were many disloyal citizens in 
the district I am proud to represent in Congress, he should, 
in the interest of the public safety, have reported them to the 
Department of Justice for proper apprehension. His failure to 
do so makes him as undesirable to his unsuspecting neighbor as 
the most disloyal citizens in or out of jail. 

“ Emil C, Wetten is known by the legal profession as a politi- 
cal “ fixer” rather than as a real lawyer, and those who know 
him best simply smile when his name is mentioned in con- 
nection with law. Asa counterfeit, he is 100 per cent proficient, 
and as a legitimate lawyer, a 100 per cent failure. 

“You probably will remember that it was this same Wetten 
whose childish, flippant ignorance of important existing condi- 
tions was so evident that one wonders how he ever gets home 
alone after dark. His answers to simple questions caused one 
of the members of the congressional investigating committee to 
remark: 

“Now, Mr. Wetten, without any desire to be offensive, I don’t think 
I have seen more manifest, complete misinformation in my life than 
your answer, 

“Another of those present was Mr. James A. Patton, the mil- 
lionaire gambler in foodstuffs, of Evanston, Ill.—outside of my 
district—of whom Congressman Kine said: 


“Mr. Patten was the man who, just prior to the declaration of war, 
bought up millions and millions of bushels of wheat for the National 
Biscuit Co., and had it stored away out of the reach of the common 


masses, 

“Another of those present was William B. Austin, of whose 
former loan-shark proclivities I will have something to say at 
a more opportune time. 

“Another present was Peter Lambrose, of Rogers Park—ut- 
side of my district—a member of the executive committee, who 
said: 

“The only thing that was wrong about Mr. Britten was the fact 
that he circulated his speech in the month of June to harm the noble 
cause of the war. 

“ What a weak ground upon which to base the terrible stigma 
of disloyalty upon an American whose father fought and suffered 
in defense of the Union in 1864. 

“Another present was Harry H. Merrick, a former stock- 
yards employee, who lives in Hyde Park: (also out of my dis- 
trict), who presented himself to the congressional committee as 
a “reformed lawyer.” If he has reformed, he must have been 
awful before he took the cure. I am sorry that he did not go a 


little further and tell just what he had reformed from. A 


Chicago paper on February 1, of this year, referred to Mer- 
rick as follows: 








“On every possible occasion Merrick impertinently attempts to pose 
as the official representative of the city Hie makes speeches which 
convey that impression, and through the press issues pfoclamations 
which * * © wre targets for the ridicule of the few who waste 


their time in reading them. 

“ Merrick is a cadaverous-looking individual with laree 
goo eyes and takes himself very seriously. 

“ Another present was Joseph W. Moses, whom I do not know 
and who also lives out of my district. 
one other whom I do not now recall. 

“Each of these men had supplied himself with a Dobyns 
campaign booklet and were not at all interested in my con- 
gressional record of six years, but desired only to harp upon n 
few votes played up by Dobyns and upon which there could 
reasonably be a difference of opinion. By so doing they tn- 
tended making political capital for my opponent. The subse- 
quent testimony of some of these gentlemen before the con- 
gressional committee shows that of all the Members of Congress 
who voted against war, my name was the only one mentioned 
ir. any letter or document sent out by the league. 

“The mockery and deception practiced during the war under 
the guise of loyalty by this small group of rich men tn Chicago 
should forever brand them as unworthy of any public confidence 
or trust. 

“ Officers of the league paraded themselves In the interest of 
loyalty and patriotism and in many instances did not even 
know the Member of Congress in whose district they themselves 
lived, and yet they attempted to dictate a congressional policy 
for the people of my district. 

“ Doesn't it seem strange that these rich men, many of whom 
hardly knew the name of their own Member of Congress, should 
come from all parts of the city into the ninth district In order 
to educate my people how to vote? 

“ Not one of the men whose names I have mentioned had a son 
in tre military service during the war, and just why the ninth 
district should be inflicted with this gratuitous insult from them 
is something my district could not comprehend, and notwith- 
standing their supposed influence and money, backed by the then 
misunderstood Security League, which has since been shown by 
the congressional committee to have been dominated by hypocrisy 
and self-advertisement, at the expense of an unsuspecting pub- 
lic, thelr candidate, the noisy Dobyns, was defented by almost 
8 tol, 

“Mr. Reavis. What faction do you belong to? 

“Mr. Brirren. Mr. Reavis, I think I was assisted by a large 
majority of the workers of the three Republican factions in Chi 
cago—the Brundage faction, the Thompson faction, and 
Deneen faction. 

“Mr. Reavis. The league and its officers In thelr testimony tn 
Chicago stated that they were inspired solely in their activities 
to get Congressmen from the city of Chicago and the State of 
Illinois who were whole-heartedly for the United States in this 
war, and yet when we called upon them to give their activities 
in that regard we found out that they had not called a 
Democr«.t before their committee, 

“Mr. Brrrren. Well, Just at that point, if you please, if they 
were whole-heartedly for the election of Congressmen who would 
stand back of the President, why didn’t they show some en 
deavor for Poage, who was a very estimable gentleman and who 
would have made a valuable Member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? The truth of the matter is that when thelr pet, the 
shouting Dobyns, was defeated they had no further interest in 
the selection of loyal Congressmen and they allowed the entire 
matter to drop. More complete hypocrisy was never practiced. 

“Mr. Reavis. The National Security League, or the executive 
committee of the National Security League, was so intensely 
opposed to you that before the primary they sent letters not only 
to your district, but through the whole State, calling in question 
your record as a loyal Congressman and appealing to the meim- 
bership and the friends of the membership to do everything law 
ful to defeat you. As soon as you were nominated their activi 
ties ceased. Now, I want you to state, understanding the situa 
tion much better than I do, whether this deduction is justified ; 
that their opposition to you was inspired to nominal 
ponent and not to keep you out of Congress, because when tle 
failed in that desire they did nothing to defeat you 
Do you think that that deduction would be justified? 

“Mr, Brirren. That is perfectly true. 

“Mr. Reavis. Let me ask your opinion of th If 
opposition to you was inspired by the patriot desire to keep 
you from going to Congress, why did not 
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in the election rather than confine thelr activilie o the no 
nation? 

“Mr. Brirrex. Well, now you get back again to that little 
rich clique on Lake Shore Drive, who were for Dobyn ind 
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general proposition ceased. They should have fought me harder 
in the general election than in the primary. They had plenty 
of money and they had a tremendous organization. 

“Mr. Reavis. Then your idea of that campaign, based upon 
your intimate acquaintance with it and the activities of the 
league, was that the Chicago branch of the league wanted to 
nominate Dobyns for personal reasons rather than to defeat 
you for patriotic reasons? 

“Mr. Brirren. There is no question about it, and Dobyns was 
to have been their rubber stamp in Congress. 

“Mr. Reavis. Now, Mr. Britten, everybody manifestly has 
more or less of an affectionate regard for his constituents. Mr. 
Wetten, who claims to have lived in Chicago a great many years, 
and has been very active in politics, and who modestly made the 
statement that he was the one man in the district that could 
beat you, or that you thought he was the one man in the dis- 
trict that could beat you—he made the statement that there 
was a great deal of disloyalty in your district. Do you want 
to put anything in the record with reference to that? 

“ Mr. Brirren. Yes; as to Wetten being the one man in my 
district, will say that he is a habitual candidate, always allow- 
ing his name to be mentioned in connection with any prospec- 
tive office, but never seeking election. In this regard he differs 
from the silly Dobyns, who also is a habitual candidate, and 
who has been humiliatingly defeated three or four times, but 
who continues to run either for the publicity or for the gain 
he can make through financial contributions. Wetten could not 
be elected dog catcher in a dogless neighborhood, and no one 
knows it better than he. I am sincerely sorry that Wetten’s 
hair-brained assertion about the disloyalty in my district was 
given such wide publicity. He has hurt Chicago considerably 
by it. 

“Mr. Reavis. What is your observation, based on your per- 
sonal experience in that district? 

“Mr. Brirren, I had been a member of the Chicago city 
council from that north-side district for four years prior to 
coming to Congress, and I am sure that the police records will 
show that there are fewer arrests in that neighborhood than in 
any other neighborhood in Chicago, The fire marshal once 
told me that as far as fires in that neighborhood were con- 
cerned he might just as well have no engine house at all. The 
sterling type of citizen that make up that community is of the 
peace-loving, home-loving type who owns his little home and 
who makes the finest citizen on earth. 

“Tt was said of the old twenty-third ward that it did not 
contain a pauper nor a millionaire, a very unusual big-city 
condition indeed. It was made up of the nationalities of the 
world, with many Germans, Austrians, Swedes, Italians, and 
Irish. In that north-side community those people would own 
their little cottages on a 25-foot lot, and after years of saving 
and thrift they would move that cottage onto the back of the 
lot and in its place erect a little two or three flat building, 
but you may be assured that they themselves would continue 
to live in the little cottage on the back of the lot until their 
building loan had been paid up, when they might move to the 
front house in their old age. They are that type of citizens 
who would remain home all day on the Fourth of July in order 
to protect their property and the surrounding property against 
fire. The policeman in a neighborhood like that knows practi- 
cally everybody on his beat, and they call each other by their 
first names, Arrests are most unusual. Only a _ publicity- 
seeking fool will say that there are a great many disloyal 
American citizens in that community. 

“Mr. Reavis. Then you think that the citizenship in that 
district will compare favorably, from the standpoint of loyalty, 
with any other district in the city of Chicago? 

“Mr. Britren. With any other district in America, and its 
personnel is largely superior to Mr. Wetten himself. 

“Mr. Browne. You have seen this chart purporting to give 
the records of Congressmen in the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fit'th 
Congresses regarding the eight acid tests? 

“Mr. Brirren. Yes; it was circulated in my district. I am 
credited with having voted wrong three times out of the eight 
acid-test votes selected by the Security League, and yet Con- 
gressman Foster of Illinois was credited with having voted 
wrong five times, while Congressmen Rarney and McKenziz 
were marked wrong four times out of eight, and Congressman 
RopENBERG six times out of eight, yet none of these gentlemen 
were requested to come before the league nor were they opposed 
for reelection. 

“Mr. Browne. Did Mr. Wetten speak in your district? © 

“Mr. Brrrren. Yes; he did; several times. 

“Mr. Browne. They stated—I am interrogating you on that 
question becnuse Mr. Wetten stated that he made no speeches at 
all in your district, 

“Mr. Reavis. He made that statement positively? 
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“Mr. Brrrren. He did.. He is going to prove, evidently, what 
I said about him a few moments ago. 

“Mr. Reavis. My recollection of Mr. Wetten’s testimony was 
that he did not appear in your district at all. 

“Mr. Britten. He was questioned from the floor at one meet- 
ing that I know of. 

“Mr. Reavis. Well, he stated that he had been making 
speeches at every political campaign for a great many years, 
and left the impressicn with the committee that he was in suc} 
demand—he may have forgotten that he was in your district— 
a man making as many speeches as he indicated he had been. 

“Mr. Brirren. The truth of the matter about Wetten is that 
he always has been a publicity seeker and a limelight artist, 
with no brains, but a big mouth, who caters entirely to the cor- 
porations. He has been a candidate for office for many years, 
but never runs. You have referred to Wetten as a lawyer; you 
will pardon me, he is not a lawyer, but is merely admitted to 
the bar. He comes from that class of lawyers known as political 
fixers, and will charge his clients a good round fee for having 
cared for some matter very easily arranged through political 
influence.” 

Mr. Speaker, when Hon. Wir1i1Am E. Mason was before tlhe 
congressional committee he was asked the following questions: 

“Mr. Reavis. Can you see anything to distinguish the Na- 
tional Security League in Chicago from a regular political or- 
ganization within the party? 

“Mr. Mason. I can not; I never have. 

* x % » * t * 

“Mr. Reavis. But, as I understood you, a reliable man on 
whose word and in whose integrity you put the utmost reliance, 
told you that any question—told you, in effect, that any question 
the National Security League might have regarding your loyalty 
they were willing to abate if you would support the street-car 
franchise. 

“Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; and that a certain newspaper—— 

“Mr. Reavis (interposing). And that this organization, in- 
spired by the desire to serve the country in the time of its need 
and to elect patriotic Congressmen, were willing to subvert the 
very purpose of its organization itself if the street-car fran- 
chise could be put across? 

“Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Reavis. So that while their avowed purpose was a 
patriotic purpose, the real purpose and the one in which they 
had the most interest was the street-car proposition? 

“Mr. Mason. That, I think, was their purpose. 

“Mr. Reavis. That is logical, isn’t it?” 

x a we * * * & 

Mr. Speaker, when Hon. Roscor C. McCurtovcn, of Ohio, 
was before the congressional committee he branded the National 
Security League as a “tool of Wall Street and the interests” 
and urged “punishment commensurate with the great wrong 
they had done.” 


The Late Senator Gallinger. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Sunday, January 19, 1919. 


The House had under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Jacon HH. 
GALLINGER, late a Senator of the United States from the State of New 
Hampshire. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
pees the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
ourned, 

“Resolwed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, two men have crossed over in 
the last few months who were truly great men, one from Illinois. 
Joun A. Stertine, the other from New Hampshire, Senator 
Jacon H. GALLINGER, one a lawyer, the other a physician by pro- 
fession, both of them school-teachers in early life, one well 
grounded in the legal profession, the other well grounded in th? 
medical profession, who later on in life were selected on ac- 
count of their ability and high character for services in the 
Congress. Senator Garirncer served in this House two terms, 
and then he served, I believe, continuously in the Senate of the 
United States until his death. Each one served his constituency 

















well. They could not have served their respective constituen- 
cies well without serving all the people of the United States weil. 
A Senator represents one State and a Representative serves one 
district, but when we come down to it, whether it be in the Sen- 
ate or in the House, whether a man comes from far-away Cali- 
fornia, or Way down East in Maine, or in New Hampshire, or 
from the central portion of the country, he votes for legislation 
that spreads over the whole country, and we are just as much 
interested from a practical standpoint in every one of the 435 
districts, eavh of which sends a Representative to the House, or 
to any of the 96 Senators, as we are in those whom we select 
from our respective States and districts. I-believe that through 
all these years that I have served in the House that on the aver- 
age in the House and in the Senate the people who were chosen 
have represented the public sentiment of the respective States 
and districts first, and second, and on all fours with the public 
sentiment, have represented the whole people. 

And, everything considered, I believe the average representa- 
tion in both House and Senate measures the average sentiment 
and intelligence of those who send them here. Sometimes there 
is complaint that there are too many lawyers in Congress. Well, 
there are a good many lawyers in Congress, but they are selected 
not because they are lawyers but because they have to do with 
voting for legislation. Some people say there are too many busi- 
yess men in Congress; that there are too many farmers, and 
so on. Now, the whole object of our Government is to enable 
us to live under laws which under our fixed law, the Constitu- 
tion, will protect the weak and the strong. God forbid that it 
should ever be to the contrary. And it never will be to the 
contrary while our form of government lasts. 

There are certain great characters in war and in peace— 
Presidents, Members of Congress, and the coordinate branch of 
the Government, the judiciary, that stand out in history and 
will continue to stand out in history. But, after all, it is the 
one hundred millions of people, plus now, that select the men 
who are to legislate and who are to fill the Executive chair 
and, in the end, under the Constitution hold the judiciary po- 
sitions. And those places will not be more worthily filled than 
by the majority sentiment, the common sentiment, of the peo- 
ple who give men their commission. George Washington, the 
Father of his Country; Alexander Hamilton; Thomas Jeffer- 
son; Patrick Henry; the Adamses, all dwell in history, but we 
would not have gotten far if it had not been for the Continental 
Army. We would not have had a Constitution if it had not been 
for the wise men who framed it and the people who ratified it. 
After all is said and done, men whose names are forgotten, 
great masses of men, the average population of the country, 
selected those great characters who performed the function that 
was cast upon them, and they did it well. I fancy if you would 
call the roll of the Membership of the House of Representatives 
you would find that nine-tenths of them, under the hand of 
necessity early in life, learned to make their way by labor, 
physical and mental. I know the Illinois delegation pretty well. 
They are descendants, in the main, of pioneers—a great folk. 
From one ocean to the other we are still pioneering; we are 
crossing the continent; we are settling up the area of the 
United States in order that we can continue to take care of the 
great increase in population for a thousand years and live, if 
ave are forced to do so, within ourselves. We have not been 
forced to do so, but we could. 

Now, these two men, JoHN Srertrna, school teacher, lawyer, 
and legislator on the one hand, and Senator GALLINGER, having 
pretty much the same kind of training that Stertine had, were 
both strong factors. While Senator GALLINGER was not a 
lawyer, practically he was quite six while other men were half 
a dozen in framing legislation. They did not lack industry. 
The two men in many respects were alike. They or any of us, 
substantially, will not live as Webster will live in history or as 
Jefferson will live in history, but Webster and Jefferson and all 
of those people could not have succeeded so well if it had not 
been for their forbears that stood for them and by them. And 
so in speaking of the whole people we must consider them as 
being competent for self-government. There never was a man 
bright enough and strong enough to develop another's legs by 
walking for him, and there never will be. A child when he 
learns to walk can be instructed and aided, but he must do his 
own walking and his own growing. 

JOHN STERLING was My personal and political friead and I was 
his. I recollect the ni-sht before the election in the campaign of 
two years ago, when i closed it at Bloomington, in his district, 
at which there was a wonderful demonstration. That was the 
night before the election. They had been talking that there 
was a hot contest that promised to defeat Mr. Sterrinc. But 
he came out of it with a greatly increased majority not by vir- 
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tue of what I said but by virtue of his ability, character, and 
service. 

We only know about to-day. What of the future? TI believe 
there is a future, I believe that each man, each human entity, 
finds its place amongst those like unto it. That is my faith. 
I am not a believer in people being cast in a fiery furnace that 
is a thousand times hotter than the one in which Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego were cast and being burned forever 
and ever. No; no. We all hope, and that is the strong evi- 
dence, for life hereafter. 

Sometime ago I had the pleasure of dining, on the invita- 
tion of Representative Porter, of Pittsburgh, with a great manu- 
facturer and a great business man. There were present, if I 


recollect, 18 or 20 guests at his house here in Washington 
guest of honor was Mr. Brashears. That gentleman is the 
lens maker of the world. He commenced life as 
in off hours he turned his attention to the stars. 
but there were no children. 


The 
great 
a puddler, but 

He married, 
As he studied the stars 


and began 
to make lenses his wife was his assistant. He made great 
progress in his art. He made the great lens for the Lick Ob- 


servatory, and other great lenses have been made in his Inbora- 
tory. We made him do most of the talking by asking him 
questions, first by one and then another. 

L asked him, “ How far can you see into space with the strong- 
est lens that you have produced?” He said the strongest lens 
ever produced in the world was produced at Pittsburgh in his 
laboratory. I said, “ How far does that lens reach into space?” 
“Ah,” said he, “I am something of a mathematician; we know 
the velocity of light; that lens can reach so far that if a sun 
in space were to be extinguished this minute, the light that 
started from that sun would not reach the earth for fifteen hun- 
dred years. Space is but another word for something without 
boundary.” 

Then somebody asked him, “ When was it that your wife 
died?” He answered, “Two years ago.” Then somebody 
asked, “ Where is she buried?” His answer was, “ Beneath the 
laboratory. And there I shall be buried, and on my wife's 
memorial "—in substance I give the words: “We have searched 
the stars together, worked together, made lenses together: we 
have become familiar with space, so far as human eye by human 
invention and aid will allow; and that Power which made the 
universe and placed law upon it will care for us after this life.” 

So I have faith to believe that that Power will care for 
Senator GALLINGER, will care for Jonn A. Sreriine, will care 
for the loved ones that have crossed over. I do not know; per 
haps I am not orthodox. We can not shape our future lives 
except as we come under general law, and the great First Cause 
that called matter into being was not only wise but omnipotent, 
which means just and merciful. It is a favorite thought with 
me with respect to my loved ones, when I think about them, who 
have been crossing over, it seems to me, every few years since 
I can remember, that I shall meet them there. Such the 
universal desire. While the legislative record of our deceased 
colleague here, Mr. Sterrimne, and of the honored 
Senator GALLINGcer is lodged in the official archives of the House 
and Senate, while we sympathize with the friends that survive, 
yet if we are welded by work, by wisdom, by fidelity, crossed on 
courage, I shall hope and be content if we can reach men in the 
great eternity like unto Senator GALLiIncerR and JoHn A. STER- 
LING. 
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Unliquidated Damage Claims, $4,000,000,000. 


SPEECH 
or 
EDWARD C. 


OF KANSAS, 


HON. LITTLE, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1919. 


The House had under consideration the resolution (II. Res. 487 
viding for the consideration of the bill (Hi. R. 13274) to provid 
where formal contracts have not been made in the manner rer 
law. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I want the House to understand 


the amount of the bills for whose payment they are pr in 
the matter of the claims for damages to people who did obey 
the law of 1862 as to contracts. In the hearing bet t! 
committee the Comptroller of the Treasury said: 

This bill will confer on the War Department the settlement of more 
equitable claims in amount, in my opinion, than Congress has settled 


since the beginning of the Government. 
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That is what you are arranging for. 
day on that? He says again: 


Can you not spend a 


Probably the amount of money in equitable claims which will be 
covered by this bill is more than has en acted upon by Congress 
through its Committee on Claims since the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. 

And you are taking 80 minutes to discuss it. 

Hiow fast are they going to settle it? Mr. Warwick, the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, says: 

I understand the War Department, if this proposed legislation is 
enacted, could settle with the contractors within 30 days after the 
law is passed by Congress, 

He testified that there are 6,669 of them, 

Mr. GORDON. Six thousand. 

Mr. LITTLE, Six thousand six hundred and sixty-nine 
claims already. And the gentleman from Ohio came up here 
and teld us he had investigated them and that they were all 
right. An old lady came home from the drug store in great 
haste and she said to Mike, who was smoking by the stove, 
“They have got a complexion powder down at the drug store 
that will give me the complexion of a baby.” He looked her old 
mug over kindly and he said, “ It will be a dandy if it will do 
it.” [Laughter.] And yet that is what ‘you want to do. You 
want to authorize the War Department in 30 days to pay out 
$4,000,000,000 to 6,669 different claimants, and more to follow. 
Great God, gentlemen, they will think you are crazy in a hun- 
dred years from now when they read this bill. 

They tell us that these are contructs, There is not a con- 
tract here. The Comptroller of the Treasury has turned down 
every one of them as illegal. 

The chairman of this committee says this bill is to provide 
for contracts that were not valid contracts. That is what is 
the matter with these alleged contracts. Mr. Dorr says, in the 
hearings, “an agreement may not be a contract, and it was not 
a contract in this case, because the law prescribes that it shall 
net be a contract until it is signed in a certain way.” You are 
here to protect the public. You are not here to only take care 
of the contractor. You represent the taxpayers and it is your 
business to interpret these laws for their benefit. 

You come here and tell me that they can not pay a wounded 
soldier. Has any rule been brought in here to fix a way by 
which the soldiers can get their money quickly? There are 
thousands of poor women who are not getting their allotments. 
Has anybody brought in a rule here to authorize a system to 
hurry up the payment of these allotments? Yet you come in 
here with a rule for the benefit of manufacturers, who have 
millions back of them. Why does not somebody appear here 
and ask for a rule for the benefit of the wounded soldiers and 
the widows and orphans? [A voice, “ Whoo-ee!”] 

Who says that? Some contractor? Some speculator? Some 
profitteer? Is there anyone here who would vote to pay the 
unliquidated damage claims of millionaire manufacturers and 
then jeer when some one speaks for the soldiers’ wives who do 
not receive their allotments, for the orphan, the widow, and the 
unpaid wounded soldier? They tell us he who argues for the 
millionaire is a conservative statesman and then -turn around 
and declare the man a demagogue who says that the soldier who 
fights for his country should receive as much financial con- 
sideration as the contractor who profits from it. They lie. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I have not time. The gentleman from New 
York is the one who said to the department satraps in the hear- 
ings, “ You think you are God’s anointed and want to do it in 
your own way.” He was right. What is the matter, where is 
the Senegambian in the woodpile? In 1862 they made a law 
that every man down there who made a contract should make 
an affidavit that he was not interested in it. That is the mys- 
tery and that is the trouble. You talk about a contract. There 
is no affidavit in one of these pretended contracts in which the 
man says,that he was not concerned in it. Some fellow with a 
major’s epaulets on his shoulders probably made these agree- 
ments, or most of them, and then ran off and made no affidavit, 
because he was afraid that he would get into the penitentiary. 

Yet he wants us to authorize him to settle up and pay the 
entire claims because he knows all about them. He certainly 
does. He knew too much to swear to them. I would not vote to 
pay anyone until the affidavits required by the law of 1862 are 
made, A commission of these nonaffidavit workers would be a 
farce. We put the “ conscientious objectors” to military serv- 
ice in jail. We ought to put these “ conscientious objectors ” to 
making affidavits demanded by law in jail with them. The lat- 
ter class is much more dangerous to the Nation. Yet they can 
get big business and little business and the press with them, 
while the first has only the War Department. A commission 
sufficiently large should be appointed with authority to take 
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evidence and make a thorough examination. It should report 
to the Congress of the Un-ted States, which appropriates the 
money to pay these damage-suit claims, 

Some of these contracts are probably just. I will vote for a 
commission to investigate them and report here, and will vote 
to pay them as fast as they are proven honest, but I will not 
vote to spend a nickel on one until the fellow with spurs on his 
heels will make an affidavit that he was not interested in it and 
then comply with the law of 1862, passed in the country’s 
greatest emergency. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTIS WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a song of Uncle 
Sam, by G. M. Comstock, Uniontown, Ark., as follows: 


A SON OF UNCLE SAM, 
(By G. M. Comstock, Uniontown, Ark.) 


Somewhere in France in a war-torn place, 
Out there in no-man’s land, 

Two burly soldiers met face to face— 
One bade the other stand. 

“Well, who's the one,” spoke up the Hun, 
“To halt me where I am?” 

In tones of pride the other cried, 
“I’m a son of Uncle Sam.” 


“And why, I pray, did you cross the sea 
To come to a foreign shore ; 

And why depart from a land that’s free 
To hear the cannons roar? 

The Kaiser bold, so I’ve been told, 
Compares you to a lamb, 

And said, ‘ y’re right, but will not fight, 
Those sons of Uncle m,’”’ 


"Twas then the boy in the khaki suit, 
With pride and a curt grimace, 
Said, ‘Come with me, for I'll not dispute 
With Bill or you or your sin-blacked race, 
So face about and do not shout, 
Just close mp like a clam; 
You're going back to my old shack 
With a son of Uncle Sam. 


There are two million of us in France, 
grief made dim, 
wait for the glorious chance 
To storm your great Berlin. 
We leng to see the world made free, 
Without a doubt or sham ; 
This war be closed and A Speen 
By the sons of Uncle . 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD C. LITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, January 9, 1919. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. H, 13274) to provide relief where 
formal contracts have not been made in the manner required by law. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, in the first place I want to call 
attention to the exact facts in this case. The gentleman asked, 
Do you want to cheat any honest man out of his money? I 
do not, and I do not want any grafter to “get his.” Some of 
these claims are honest and some are not. I do not want the 
friends of the grafters to get behind the friends of the honest 
men and get anything that is not coming to them. I want to 
say this in behalf of the honest men and the honest claims: 
Every lawyer here, if he will be frank with himself, will con- 
cede to himself, if he will not in public, that this law is prob- 
ably unconstitutional, because it places judicial power in the 
hands of the Executive, and if an injunction is applied for the 
injunction will be granted. I am not sure that we are doing the 
honest man any favor by putting him in this position. 

Now, I want to call attention to the elementary facts. The 
law provides, in Revised Statutes, section 3744, enacted in 1862 
for this very purpose, that every contract shall be in. writing 











on these matters, and that an official should make an affidavit 
that he made the contract and that he in no way profits thereby. 
These alleged contracts are not in writing and were not verified 
by the affidavit, in my opinion often omitted by legal advice. 
Now, gentlemen, we hear much said about contracts. There is 
no contract at issue here, because the law says it shall not be a 
contract until these things are done. That is not all. There is 
no legal contract, and there is no equity in it. Every man that 
comes into a court of equity must come with clean hands himself. 

If A and B undertake to make a contract, in writing, and A 
says he will do this if B will make an affidavit, and they do not 
execute any writing, but B turns around and undertakes to set 
up an equity, and has not made the affidavit, he has no equity. 
He does not come with clean hands, If any man undertakes to 
get in under this law, where an affidavit is essential, and he in 
any way assists in getting away from that affidavit, he has no 
equity. There is no legal right and no equity, because they can 
not come in with clean hands to avail themselves of it. 

Instead of being contracts these are felonies, and this law 
ought to read at the beginning not to confirm informal con- 
tracts but for the relief of formal felonies. That is where you 
start, gentlemen, and that is all there is to it. A great many of 
these men are honest men and have no intention of violating the 
law. What is the result? They have been placed in a position 
where they may be brought up for a felony and prosecuted for 
a felony. If the felony is not there, why do you put in a 
provision by amendment that you reserve the right to arrest 
every one of them? 

In the hearings December 9, 1918, the character of these un- 
liquidated damage claims is fully developed. The evidence pre- 
sented there shows that they are merely unliquidated damage 


claims. Mr, Warwick, Comptroller of the Treasury, says, 
page 30: 
There is no real liability on the Government for these claims. The 


Court of Claims and the Supreme Court would give judgment to the 
United States on any case that is intended to be covered by this bill, 

He says, page 31: 

This bill does not cover cases where the material has been deliv- 
ered, 

And, page 31: 


I mean the contractor would get his money without this bill where 
he has delivered the articles and the Government has accepted and 
used them. He would get the fair value of the article, 

Comptroller Warwick says, page 28: , 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that, so far as the 
man (p, 29) who has delivered under an informal coniract is con- 
cerned, he is entitled to quantum meruit, 

The CHARMAN, Against the Government? 

Mr. Warwick, Against the Government; oh, yes. But this bill does 
not cover that. This bill covers articles not delivered. 

You can see that the claims this bill is calculated to pay are not 
intended to provide a fund to pay for anything the Government 
has received. The Supreme Court has provided the method for 
meeting that. These claims are for unliquidated damages some- 
body claims for nobody knows what. They will amount to over 
$4,000,000,000, and perhaps never cease. Here are our soldiers 
straggling home out of employment, and men who advocate the 
expenditure of billions to meet demands that are nothing on 
earth but damage suits will absolutely refuse to make any 
serious preparation to reward the soldiers for their sacrifices 
and enable them to get a new start. What has John Smith to 
complain of when he talks about some contracts that were never 
made and never carried out when John Jones comes home with 
a wooden leg and no job? 

Where the claims are just they will be met, but thousands 
of crooked grafts will sneak in here if this bill goes through, 
when the Government by the law of 1862 made such things im- 
possible. On page 34 of the hearings before the Military Com- 
mittee on December 9, 1918, a member of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York, says: 


When these contracts were made there was talk in the Halls of Con- 
gress and on the streets of our country to the effect that men formerly 
employed by these great contractors were the people who were giving 
the contractors all the contracts. Under this bill those men will be 
put on boards to pass on the question as to what their former bosses 
are going to get when the war is over. After we have won, there is no 
need of paying a tribute for winning the war. 

Mr. Warwick. That is not a question directed at me, is it? 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 

Well, I should think it would adjourn. There is not a man 
in the world who dare answer the question. Ah, you know, 
they sent their employees here with majors’ shoulder straps 
and jingling spurs to pose at a desk as “experts” and secure 
contracts for the men for whom they worked at home. Then 
they discovered the law of 1862 that required the fellow in 
these spurs and straps to make an affidavit that he was not con- 
cerned in the matter, and consulted their attorney. Of course 
any intelligent attorney would instruct them not to make the 
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affidavit, as it would take them to the penitentiary. They vio 
lated the law about the affidavit, and therefore violated the law 
that required them to make a contract in a certain way. Then 
the Comptroller of the Treasury refused to allow the pretended 
contract to be paid, and they come here and ask Congress to 
enact legislation that will authorize the Department of War, of 
which these shoulder-strapped individuals are clerks and offi- 
cers, to pass upon and settle the very contract these felonists 
made. Why should they pass upon it after they were afraid 
to make an affidavit that they were not concerned in it? If 
they had obeyed the law, we would not need any more legisla- 
tion. It must be obvious to any intelligent man that this is 
simply a law to compound a felony. 

The bill presented by the Department of War could not get 
20 votes here; the amendments only make it able to pass. What 
are they? Safeguards, they say. Why so many “ 
Because we all know something is wrong; but 
get nowhere. 

What happened? The Comptroller of the Treasury refused 
to disobey the law, made to protect taxpayers from profiteers, 
and declined to allow any of these claims to be paid. The very 
fellows who assisted them in committing this violation of the 
statutes come in here and say, “a felony has been committed; 
we committed it, let us straighten it out; we are the fellows 
who can do that; we know all about it.” That is exactly what 
has happened, and you need not try to get away from it. I con 
cede that does not alter the fact that a lot of honest men have 
honest claims, but there is not one of them coming here who 
is in a position to go into a court of equity and demand equity, 
because he can not show clean hands. 

This is not a grant of equity. This is to grant mercy, and it 
should be granted. It droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven, 
and here is a good time for Congress to drop some, but it is 
not necessary to give it to any grafter. A year and a half ago 
I saw this Congress appropriate $640,000,000 for airships in 
two hours, and when somebody got up and said, “ Who is to 
make them, and how much will they cost,” some man answered, 
with flamboyant oratory, that “ You must not delay; you must 


safeguards” ? 


the 


safeguards 


trust the War Department,” and we did, and where is your 
$640,000,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We did not get a machine. 

Mr. LITTLE. Not a thing to show for it! I do not want 
you to say “hurry” to me again. I made up my mind at the 
time there was something wrong then. I did not object 
cause of the phenomenal conditions. But I shall not be flim 
flammed again if I know it. The emergency is gone and I 
am objecting now. There is no Hun at our throats to-day 

Mr. McKENZIB. It is too late as to the machines 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; the gentleman from Illinois says that 
is too late to object to the $640,000,000, but it is not too late to 
object to the $1,600,000,000. The statements already show in 
these hearings that it has run up over $4,000,000,000. © Four bil 
lion dollars! Why, every grafter in the United States will be 
in on this thing. Every man who can think of some reason 
why he should come in will be in, and you gentlemen who wish 
to help the honest men should aid to establish some system by 
which they could differentiate between the honest man and the 
crook. I will help you do everything that I can toward that 


consummation. The law of the land is against all of these peo 
ple. We must now devise some means by which real 
and equity can be done, although not one of them is in a position 
to demand it legally. A proper commission will do it. 

Oh, I know these damage-suit people are yelling bloody mur- 


justice 


der because they do not get their money. They are crying 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry,” that business will be ruined and a 
panic will be precipitated if they do not get their money. Yes; 
the boys over ir France who were not paid once in nine months 
sometimes were in a hurry, too, but you never did a thing about 
it. The soldiers’ wives at home with big families in need 
cried “ Hurry, hurry, hurry” for their allotments, but you 


never raised a finger to put in a rule to bring up their bill and 


you never had a committee report any bill for them. Why is it 
that every eagle owned by a rich man “hollers” so much 
louder than the eagle owned by a poor man when they are both 


squeezed? Why is it that society hardly hears the wail of the 
hungry, the hoarse cry of the soldier, but has its ear attuned 
to catch the slightest whisper of distress from what we call the 
business interests? 

These people are simply the agents of society to carry 


out 


certain economical features, and most of them make big 
money by doing it, but the people you have forgotten, the 
soldiers’ wives and the wounded at the front, are the sacred 
charge of the Congress of the Republic, and I do not like to see 
men come in here with a rule to put through, almost without 
discussion, payments that are admitted to nmount to $1,600,- 
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000,000—and will reaily be over $4,000,000,000—to men whose 
claims are described by the Comptroller of the Treasury in the 
terms I have quoted. 

If they were in such a hurry, why did they not comply with 
the law of 1862? If the payment of this money was so impor- 
tant that a Celay might ruin society’s business interests, every 
man that failed to make an affidavit that the law required to 
expedite it ought to be in the penitentiary as a malefactor of 
the most dangerous kind. They should be held to the strict 
performance of that legal duty which was thrown upon them by 
the statutes for the protection of the Treasury against the raids 
of just such men as some of them evidently are. This country, 
us a result of this war, has become indebted in the sum of 
thirty billions of dollars, Of this, four billions, practically one- 
seventh, will be paid to the men who did not comply with the 
law, but sought to evade it by this very failure to make these 
affidavits, I suggested to a gentleman who is most ardent in 
favor of this legislation that we support a bill to pay the 
soldiers a bonus for their services according to a suggestion I 
made. He said, “My God, that would cost the country five 
hundred millions of dollars. Where do you think all that 
money is coming from?” It never occurred to him as to where 
this four billion was coming from to pay the manufacturers 
who had violated the law, yet his hair curled with indignation 
when I wanted to pay $500,000,000 unliquidated damages for 
their sacrifices to the gallant boys who left their jobs and 
salaries, who left their business, who gave up all their oppor- 
tunities in life and went off and risked their lives for America, 

Talented orators tell us that these big business men took these 
great risks on account of their loyalty to their country. Well, 
some of them did and some of them did not. That style of 
argument has been given full sway here. But we do know that 
the soldiers who fell on the fields of France, went down into 
the Argonne never to return, who sleep in Belleau Woods, who 
rest forever at Chateau-Thierry, and who made the breach at 
Cantigny heard no call but that of duty, no enticement but that 
of loyalty. They had nothing te gain and everything to lose, 
and they lost it; and every man that pleads for them with the 
word loyalty on his tongue will be denounced as a demagogue, 
and every man who comes here to upset the laws of his country 
to plead for profit makers and profiteers, with the argument 
that they sacrificed for loyalty, has forever estopped himself 
from saying demagogue to anybody who talks of the soldiers’ 
sacrifices and a pecuniary award to them. The business men of 
this country have good lawyers, and they were told what the 
law was, They should accept the situation they created and get 
their money just as all the rest of us get ours when we fail to 
obey the law. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania suggests that we appoint 
a board of Members of Congress to survey these claims. A 
gentleman sitting by me who is an ardent supporter of this 
bill remarked, ‘I would not be a member of that for $10,000 
a year in addition to my salary.” I said, “Why?” He said, 
“ Because I do not know anything about these claims.” He does 
not knew anything about it, yet he wants to and will vote for 
allowing $4,000,000,000 of these claims. One member of the 
committee told me that he knew of a $1,000,000 steal that was 
to be presented under these claims, but he had secured an 
amendment under which he could head that off. How maity 
more are there that ought to be headed off? If you do not 
think some of these are crooked, why have you made so many 
amendments to the bill first presented by the War Department? 
If you were so afraid of the bill presented by the War Depart- 
ment to the Military Committee that you had to add amendment 
after amendment, how do you know that it is all right new? 
If you could not trust the War Department to make the Dill, 
how can you trust them to pay out the money without any 
supervision? These people are no better than the rest of the 
country, and injuries to them are no more dangerous to business 
than damages to other business men. They should be given an 
opportunity to secure their money by proving their claims, just 
as all the rest of us do when we get into trouble. 

We do that by going through forms of litigation provided to do 
justice between men. There is no reason why these men should 
have any more privileges than the rest of us who try to obey 
the law. This House should provide some special proceeding, 
in the nature of a commission, with authority to take evidence 
and to do justice to all concerned, including the taxpayers, 
who will have te put up this $4,000,000,000. The rest of this 
country must adopt such a system as that to pursue its un- 
liquidated damage claims. Of course, these people will com- 
plain that that is slow, but— 


No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law, 
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If you hold these men to the methods the rest of the country 
must follow hereafter, you will have no difficulty in protect. 
ing the taxpayers against improper contracts in the War De- 
partment. If you authorize the men who violated the law to 
have full charge of the settlement of their own illegal claims, 
you will make a precedent that will endure to plague the tax. 
payers for centuries to come. As for the honest men with just 
claims, they will be willing to get their justice from the law, 
as other men do, and we should make that provision for them, 

I yield back half of my time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
eee and half to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 

OORE]. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or Rerresenratives, 


Sunday, February 2, 1919. 


The House had under consideration the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that op- 

rtunity may be given for tributes to. the memory of Hon, Wiiuiam J, 

TONE, late a Senator of the United States from the State of Missouri, 
and the Hon, Jacon BD. Meeker, late a Member of this House from the 
State of Missouri. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect te the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of their Setiagnianss public careers, the 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
journed. 
neers, That the Clerk 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
families of the deceased,” 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, more than 40 years have passed 
sinee the Members of this House have been assembled to pay a 
tribute of respect to the memory of a Missouri Senator. On 
September 20, 1877, Lewis V. Bogg, then a United States Sena- 
tor, died while serving his first term, and since that time no 
Member of that body from Missouri has died while in office 
until April 14, 1918, when Wit11am J. Stone, then serving his 
third term, passed away. Missouri during her little less than 
98 years of Statehood has had 26 Senators, 4 of whom have 
died while in office. Besides those already mentioned, Sronr 
and Bogg, the third and fourth Senators, Alexander Buckner and 
Lewis F. Linn, passed away while in office. Buckner served only 
a little more than 2 years, while Linn served nearly 15 years. 

EF trust that it will not be considered inappropriate if I briefly 
touch upon some facets and incidents of history relating to the 
long line of illustrious men who have occupied seats in the 
“ upper House ” from the great Commonwealth I have the honor 
to represent in part in the “lower House” of Congress. 

During the early years of her Statehood the people gave to 
their Senators long tenure of office. For 35 years she was repre- 
sented by only six men; two of these died in office; otherwise 
the number would have been less. From 1855 to 1881 no man 
suceeeded himself in office with the single exception of John B. 
Henderson, who was appointed to succeed Trusten Polk in 1862, 
and who subsequently was elected to fill out his unexpired term 
and reelected for a full term. Henderson's length of service was 
a little over 7 years. During this brief period of 26 years no 
less than 15 men occupied seats in the United States Senate 
from Missouri. With the reelection of Francis Marion Cockrell 
in 1881, the people returned to their former custom of giving 
long service to the faithful; and, as if to emphasize that fact, 
they reelected Senator Cockrell four times, giving him 30 years, 
a record equaled only by Thomas H. Benten. To be exact, Sen- 
ator Cockrell’s service exceeded that of Thomas H. Benton sev- 
eral months, due to the fact that while Benton was elected in 
1820, Missouri was not admitted until August 21, 1821. The 
shortest term of service was that of David F. Jewett, who was 
appointed to fill a vacancy, and who served from December 19, 
1870, to January 21, 1871, a period of one month and one day. 
He had a close second, however, in James Shields, who was 
elected to fill out the unexpired term of Lewis V. Bogg and 
served from January 24, 1879, to March 4, 1879, one month and 
eight days. Only one of Missouri’s Senators has ever resigned. 
That was Charles D. Drake, who resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment of chief justice of the Court of Claims. Two of our Sena- 
tors were foreign born—Carl Schurz, who was born in Germany, 
and James Shields, who was born in Ireland. Sehurz, after 
representing the State in the United States Senate, became a 
member of President Hayes’s Cabinet, and later located in New 
York City, where he became a very distinguished editer and 
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Shields had the very great distinction of representing 
three States in the United States Senate. First Dlinois, then 
Wisconsin, and last but not least, Missouri. David R, Atchison 
is the only Missourian who has had the distinction of serving 
as President of the United States. He was President pro 
tempore of the Senate on Sunday, March 4, 1849; and as Gen, 
Taylor was not sworn in until Mareh 5, Atchison for one brief 
day was President of this great Republic. 

Witt1aM J. Stone, in honor of whose memory we meet to-day, 
was the twenty-fourth Senator from Missouri. In length of 
service he was exceeded only by Senators Cockrell, Benton, and 
Vest. Elected in 1903, reelected in 1900, and again in 1914, the 
last time by popular vote, he was just entering the sixteenth 
year of service at the time of his death. 

The old State of Kentucky has been very generous to Mis 
souri. She has furnished us with some of our most distin- 
cuished citizens, among them Senator Stone. He came to the 
State early in life and was educated there, graduating from the 
university at Columbia. Every official position he ever occupied 
came to him as the result of the confidence and esteem in which 
he was held by Missourians—prosecuting attorney, Member of 
the House of Representatives, governor, United States Senator. 
Remarkable career, one of which any man might well be proud. 
In every position, from county attorney to the exalted position 
of United States Senator, he served his people with fidelity and 
distinction, Of all Missouri’s distinguished governors, Senator 
SroneE is the only one ever elected to the United States Senate 
after serving a full term as governor. Trusten Polk was inau- 
curated governor and in a few days was elected to the Senate, 
while B. Gratz Brown was elected governor after having first 
served in the United States Senate. 

My acquaintance with Senator Svone began in 1892, when he 
made his memorable campaign for governor of Missouri. His 
opponent in that race, Hon. William Warner, attacked the rec- 
ord of the Democrats and selected as his slogan “ Poor old Mis- 
souri.” Mr. Stone accepted the challenge, defended the Demo- 
cratie record in Missouri, took as his watchword “ Grand old 
Missouri,” and from one end of the State to the other proclaimed 
the greatness and the glory of that splendid Commonwealth, of 
which some one has written: 

The winds of heaven never fanned, 
The sparkling sunlight never spanned, 
The borders of a better land 

Than this our own Missouri land, 

That remarkable campaign of 1892 added to the luster of 
STONE a8 an orator, won for him the governorship, firmly estab- 
lished him in the affections of his people, and eventually made 
him United States Senator. 

In his political speeches Senator Stone was unselfish; he 
always talked for the “ other fellows” rather than for himself, 
In every campaign he ever waged he never lost sight of his asso- 
ciates on the Democratic ticket, and each one of them received 
from him strong words of praise and commendation. No man 
I have ever known was truer to his friends than he. He firmly 
believed in and faithfully practiced the sentiment— 

The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched unfledged comrade, 

Of Senator Sronz it may be truly said, “ He died in harness.” 
On the way to the Capitol, where he was to have made a speech 
in the Senate, he was stricken. He lingered in a semiconscious 
state only a few days. Once in a while he would revive, and in 
those moments he would insist that he must go to the Senate, 
that he was expected to spealt, and that he must be there ready 
to do his duty. 

He died, I am sure, as he would have desired could he have 
been consulted, There was no long and lingering sickness full 
of pain and consequent suffering of sympathizing loved ones 
powerless to give relief. On the contrary, after an iliness of 
only a few days, surrounded by his devoted wife, son, and 
daughters, he peacefully breathed his last and passed to the 
great beyond. That his going brought sincere sorrow and 
mourning to the great hosts of faithful friends was manifest 
on the return of the body to Missouri. From the time the 
funeral train crossed the Father of Waters—the Mississippi 
River—and reached Missouri soil until the very end of the 
journey, at every place where a stop was made the train was 
Inet by vast crowds of people. At St. Louis, the first stop, that 
great, magnificent station could not begin to accommodate the 
friends who were there to pay their tribute of respect. The 
vast throng lined up on either side of the long platform and 
Stood with bowed and uncovered heads as the body was borne 
from the train. Tears flowed down their cheeks, giving mute 
and unmistakable evidence of the sadness which filled their 


nuthor, 
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hearts. The next stop was made at Jefferson City, the State 
capital, where the body lay in state in the rotunda of that mag- 


nificent new statchouse so recently erected upon the bluff of the 
Missouri River. On this historic spot had stood the old capitol 
building in which for four years Senator Srone had served as 
governor, The new capitol, ted at a wt of nearly. 
$4,000,000 to replace the old one destroyed by fire a few vears 
ago, was just being completed, and Senator Sronr’ 
the first of Missouri's distinguished dead to lie in 


4 body was 


state the re, 


The casket containing his remains was placed in the great 
rotunda, in the recess formed by the great winding stairways 
leading to the flwors and galleries above. It was banked with 
the most beautiful array of flowers I have ever looked uy 
tokens of love, affection, and esteem sent from far and near. 
All day long there was a constant stream of people p 

the bier of Missouri's distinguished Senator. They came Th 
everywhere; nearly every county was represented. Old m 


with the weight of years showing in their tottering footsteps 
and their whitened hair, paused and looked upon the face ot 
the dead, wiped the tears from their eyes, and with saddened 


countenances and throbbing hearts passed on. These were the 
friends of other days—men who had known him, honored | " 
and steed by him in the days gone by, and who now came to 


look for the last time upon the face of their friend and pay to 


him this last mark of their affection and esteem for him. Men 
and women passed by the thousands, The children came from 
the publie school*: the business men closed their doors and 


came to pay honorable tribute to the dead. No one who viewed 
this truly wonderful scene at Jefferson City can for a moment 
doubt the esteem and love of the people of Missouri for | 
man who had served them in the threefold capacities of Con 
gressman, governor, and United States Senator, 

The funeral train left the eapital at night, 


his 


arriving at Ne- 


vada, Mo,, early the following morning. Here again we were 
met by vast crowds of people who came from the surrounding 
counties. This was the old home of Senator Srone. Here it 
was he began his political career. Here it was we were to 


meet his old-time friends, those who had known him from his 


early manhood, The manifestations of sincere grief and sor 
row shown both at the funeral and at the grave told the story 
of their affection for this distinguished man fur more elo 
quently than it can possibly be related by me. Flome! He 
was back home again; he had taken his last earthly Journey 
and had come back to make his final resting place near his old 
home. We laid him to rest in the beautiful cemetery at > 
vada. There in the silent city of the dead he rests to-day, su 
rounded by friends and loved ones who have gone before and 
where he will be joined in the days to come by other loved 
ones and other friends who must so surely follow 

The body of WiruraAmM J. Srone, all that is mortal of hi 
lies out there In that cemetery; the grass will grow green above 
his grave, the flowers will bloom, the birds will sing their 
earols in the trees; friends and relatives will come to visit that 


grave, to spread flowers upon it, and to water them with thel 
tears; in time, no doubt, friends and admirers will erect a sult 
able monument, so that future generations may know that the 


body of a distinguished statesman and citizen lies buried there, 


WuuM J. Srone is not there; his immortal spirit took its 
flight when the breath left the body. He has gone to meet his 
reward in the great beyond. On that bright day in April, 
nearly a year ago, his immortal spirit winged its flight 

To that mysterious bourne 

From which no traveler returns, 

And to friends and loved ones who put their trust in Him 
“Who doeth all things well” there comes that sweet consola- 
tion: 

We'll meet thee and we'll greet the 
On the never ending shore; 
We'll dwell with thee in glory, 
To be parted nevermore, 
ION. JACOB BE. MEEKER. 
Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives meets to-day to 


pay respect not only to the memory of a Missouri Senator but 
to a Member of the House of Representatives as 
Jacos BE. Mrexer, of the tenth district of Missourl. That t! 
is nothing more uncertain than life 
death is illustrated in the case of Dr. Merk: I saw him just 


nor more certain tl 


a few days before his death, the very picture of health 
hearty, and robust—and yet in just a little while there ¢ 
flashing over the wires the sad news of his death, [ did not 


me to take his 


know him well; I had never met him until he e: 


seat in this body in December, 1915. He very soon impressed 
me as a man not only of marked ability, but a man of ve ry 
decided views—one who had opinions of his own and was not 


afraid to express them. He was a fluent and forceful spenker, 
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and almost at once took rank as one of the best debaters in the 
Hiouse. 

A native of Indiana, his body was taken back there for burial 
and was laid to rest in the country churchyard in the neigh- 
borhocd where he was born and where he had spent the greater 
part of his life. 

Dr. Meeker died in St. Louis and the congressional commit- 
tee met the funeral party at Attica, Ind. The funeral cere- 
monies took place some 12 or 15 miles from there, in a beauti- 
ful country church near the old Meeker homestead. On the 
way out we passed through the most wonderful farming coun- 
try I have ever seen. Detouring a few miles from the direct 
road, we were taken by the farm and had pointed out to us the 
large, spacious farmhouse where Dr. MEEKER was born. If was 
an ideal country home, situated in the very center of a tract of 
some two or three thousand acres of the very best land that 
can be found in the State of Indiana. I was impressed with 
the prosperity which was in evidence on every hand—splendid, 
well-kept homes, fine barns, excellent rock roads—all going to 
show that the people were prosperous and well to do. 

‘The people came in great numbers to pay their respects to 
one who had formerly made his home with them, who had 
gone to a distant State, where he had won honor and distinc- 
tion, and who at his own request was to be buried among them. 
The church was crowded even beyond its capacity. The casket 
was surrounded by flowers in great abundance, tokens of affec- 
tion and esteem from friends and loved ones. After an im- 
pressive sermon by the pastor, Representative L. C. Dyer, of 
Missouri, on behalf of the congressional party, delivered an 
address in which he spoke eloquently and feelingly of our de- 
parted colleague. In the beautiful cemetery adjoining the 
church, near the home of his childhood, among old-time friends 
and neighbors, we laid to rest all that is mortal of Jacos B. 
MEEKER, who, although comparatively a young man, had by his 
zeal, energy, and determination won for himself high political 
honors and a lasting place in the esteem and affections of all 
who knew him well. 


Collection of Rulings Made by Mr. Saunders of Virginia as 
Chairman at Different Times in the Committee of the 
Whole. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
THOMAS U. SISSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend remarks in the Recorp I include a collection of rulings 
made by Mr. Saunpers of Virginia at different times as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole: 

An amendment in the nature of new legislation is not in order 
on an appropriation bill, unless it is germane to the subject 
gnatter of the bill, and operates ex proprio vigore to reduce 
erpenditures. 

On February 9, 1912 (Recorp, p. 1903), the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, con- 
sidering the Army appropriation bill, when the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, submitted an amendment, as 
follows: 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, at the end of line 8, after the word “dollars,” insert the 


following : 
“ Provided, That on and after the ist day of July, 1912, there shall 
n the United States Army, 


be 10 regiments of Cavalry, and no more, 
and that the officers who shall be rendered supernumerary by this reduc- 
tion in the number of Cavalry regiments shall be retained in service and 
shall be assigned to vacancies in their respective grades as such vacancies 
shall occur in the Cavalry, or, in the discretion of the President, to such 
vacancies in their respective grades as shall occur in any other arm of 
the service.” 

To this amendment a point of order was made, and after 
debate the Chairman ruled as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order against the amend- 
mient offered by the gentleman from Virginia is that it changes 
existing law. This is admitted. But it is urged in support of 
the amendment which is confessedly germane that it comes 
within the Holman rule, and is in order on the ground that it 
retrenches expenditures, 
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The Chair desires to place its ruling upon a foundation of au- 
thoritative precedent, and to follow the established and familiar 
rules of parliamentary construction. 

Many rulings have been made under the Holman rule. 
Chair has examined these rulings in detail. Some of them are 
conflicting in part. Others are absolutely irreconcilable. Stil] 
others are harmonious and consistent, and may be cited as au- 
thorities in point. One of these rulings was made upon an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. De Armond, 
to a pension appropriation bill. (Coneresstonan Recorp, 52:1 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 1792.) This amendment consisted merely in 
the addition of the words “ or other,” to the existing law. 

The point was promptly made that the amendment did not 
show on its face that it retrenched expenditures. 

In this connection it is proper to state that it has been ex- 
pressly held by Speaker Kerr, and concurred in by Chairman 
William L. Wilson, that in determining whether an amendment 
will operate to reduce expenditures, the Chair can look to the 
law of the land, so far as it is applicable. (Hinds, vol. 4, p. 595.) 

The effect of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. De Armond, was to increase the number of persons 
prohibited from receivini; the benefits of a particular clause of the 
pension law, thereby reducing the number of pensioners, as a 
necessary sequence, A reduction in the number of pensioners cir- 
ried with it a reduction in the amount that would be paid out for 
pensions under the general head of pension appropriations. The 
De Armond amendment was held to be in order. It will be noted 
that this amendment was not directed to the amount of money 
actually appropriated by the bill. In terms it did not reduce the 
aggregate amount specifically carried for the payment of pen- 
sions. But the Chair was justified in concluding, certainly it so 
concluded, that in the execution of the pension laws the amount 
otherwise required for the purposes of pensions would be reduced 
by the De Armond amendment. 

There are a few general principles heretofore announced for 
the interpretation of the Holman rule, proper to be stated in this 
connection. I quote again from Mr. Chairman Wilson, concur- 
ring with Speaker Kerr. 

The purpose of the rule (the Holman rule) is most beneficent 
and proper, and it should have a liberal construction in the inter- 
est of retrenchment. (Hinds, vol. 4, p. 594.) Mr. Kerr was uni- 
versally recognized as a learned and skillful parliamentarian. 
Mr. Wilson was an exceptionally brilliant and accomplished 
scholar. 

In this connection, the Chair will state that for an amendment 
to be in order it is not necessary that it should be speciiically 
directed to a reduction in terms of an amount carried in a bill. 
Of course, if it is addressed to such an amount, and reduces the 
figures of the same, it will be in order. As, for instance, if the 
sum of $1,000,000 is appropriated for a designated purpose pur- 
suant to the requirements of existing law, and an amendment is 
submitted, reducing this amount to $995,000, this amendment 
will be in order. Such an amendment does not depend upon the 
Holman rule to be in order. It is in order on other grounds. 
The language of the Holman rule is to the effect that germane 
amendments changing existing law are in order provided they 
retrench expenditures, by the reduction of the amounts of money 
covered by the bill. 

The words “amounts of money covered by the bill” refer not 
only to the amounts specifically appropriated by the bill, but to 
the amounts required under the different heads, or items of 
expense to which the bill relates. And if the necessary effect 
of an amendment upon the operations of the department, or 
bureaus, for which appropriations are made, will be a reduction 
of the amounts otherwise required under any one, or more heads, 
or items of expense, then a retrenchment has been effected by « 
reduction of the amounts of money covered by the bill. It is only 
in this view of the rule, that the De Armond amendment was in 
order. This amendment contemplated that in a system involving 
payments to pensioners, whatever the appropriations might be, the 
amount actually required for the administration of the law would 
be appreciably reduced by a reduction in the number of pension- 
ers. The Chair is not unmindful of the proviso in the second 
section of Rule XXI, but whatever meaning may be given to the 
proviso, it should not be construed to take away powers definitely 
given by the preceding paragraph. This paragraph permits ger- 
mane amendments to change existing law, provided they retrench 
expenditures in one of three ways. The proviso allows further 
amendments on the report of the committee having jurisdiction, 
provided they reduce expenditures. If the committee offers ger- 
mane amendments, reducing expenditures in any way, they will 
be in order, and it will not be necessary to refer them to one of 
three heads. Power of action being plainly given by the para- 
graph standing alone, the proviso will not be deemed to take it 
away, unless such intention is plainly manifested. The two sec- 
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tions will be construed to stand together, and amendments 
offered, whether under the first paragraph or the proviso, will 
be tested by the requirements of the head under which they ap- 


| 


propriately fall. This is certain to give a liberal construction to | 


the rule as a whole in the interests of retrenchment. 

The Chair will further say that it is not enough for the Chair 
to think that an amendment may reduce expenses, or that it is 
likely to reduce expenditures, 

The precedents hold in this connection that the amendment, be- 
ing in itself a complete piece of legislation, must operate ex 


proprio vigore, to effect a reduction of expenditures, The reduc: | 


tion must appear as a necessary result 
parent to the Chair that the amendment will operate of its own 
force, to effect a reduction. 
vol. 4, p. 595.) But it is not necessary for this conclusion of re- 
duction to be established with the rigor and severity of a mathe- 
matical demonstration. It is enough if the amendment, in the 
opinion of the Chair, will fairly operate by its own force to re- 
trench expenditures in one of the three ways indicated. This re- 


that is, it must be ap- | 


(Manual and Digest, p. 409; Hinds, | 
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manifest intent, so as to give it vital force and ef nd ennble 
the committee operating under its provisions to accomplish some 
positive results in the way of econemic achievement In the 
words of Spenker Kerr, it is a beneficent ru l Ww be con 
strued to secure beneticent resul 
This ruling of the Chair does not | e committee a 
particle of nuthority As a condition precedent to holding that 
aim amendment is in order under the Holm the Chair 
| must be satisfied that the necessary effect of the amendment 
will be a retrenchment of expenditures, i: formi with the 
rule; but from this ruling of the Chai ling 4 amendment 
to be in order, an appeal may be taken, and * committee in 
the exercise of its authority of ultimate interpretation ean 
reverse the Chair, if it is in error, and tix the interpre lon 
which the committee in its wisdom thinks the amendment s! ld 
carry. The Chair overrules the point of orde | Applause 


sult must be a necessary result, not a conjectural result, or a | 
problematical result. It is true that having reference to the | 


difference of minds, one Chairman might hold that retrenchment | 


would be the necessary result of an amendment, while another 
Chairman, or the committee on appeal, might be of a different 
opinion. 
that at times a court upon the facts can hold as a matter of law 
that there was no negligence. 
court will derive this conclusion, while another court, on appeal, 
will reach a different conclusion. 
on these points of order is subject to appeal to the committee. 


provides for an establishment of 15 Cavalry regiments. The 
proposed amendment limits the number of Cavalry regiments to 


10. It is difficult for the Chair, by any fair process of reason- | 


ing, having reference to known facts, and the relative proportion 
between the branches of the Army, to see how 15 regiments of 
Cavalry can be maintained as cheaply as 10, or to hold that a re- 


But this is inevitable. The law is clear, for instance, . 


But, upon the same facts, one | 


The ruling of the Chair | 


| Sustained on the ground that on the whole it did not 


On February 15, 1912 (Recorp, p. 2098), the House was tn 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, con 
sidering the Army appropriation bill. An amendment purport 
ing to reduce expenditures was offered and a point of order 
was made against the amendment. After debate the point was 
sufficient! 
appear that the amendment would reduce expenditures 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not weary the committee 
by a restatement of principles heretofore announced in a pre 
vious decision, but before ruling will advert to certain arguments 
ndvanced in the debate of Tuesday. 

In that debate it was contended that under the Holman rulk 


i | in ruling on amendments to or provisions of a bill under con 
What does this amendment propose to do? The present law 


sideration the Chair must look to the face of the paragraph, 
or amendment to determine from such paragraph, or amendment 


| without extraneous aid or assistance, whether it will effect a re 


duction of the Cavalry regiments from 15 to 10 will not effect a | 


necessary reduction in the amount which would be otherwise 
expended on this branch of the Army under existing law. 

‘This amendment looks to the future, and while it provides for 
the officers, there is no provision for the retention of the men, 
But even if the men are retained, there will be a necessary reduc- 
tion in the matter of horses, equipment, forage, and so forth, in 
the case ef 10 regiments, as compared with 15, Moreover, fewer 
officers will be required for the military establishment upon a 
basis of 10 Cavalry regiments as against the existing 15. These 
resuits are certain. It is altogether problematical that such addi- 
tions will be made to the Infantry that the economies effected 
by reducing the Cavalry regiments from 15 to 10 will be required 
to meet these additions to the Infantry, or to other branches. of 
the service. Fairly considered, the necessary effect of the reduc- 
tion in regiments proposed by the amendment under considera- 


| paragraph is 


tion will be a retrenchment of expenditures. If the Chair was re- | 


quired to determine the precise amount saved by this amendment, 
he would be compelled to rule it out of order. The precise 
amount of reduction could not be determined. That would be a 
matter of speculation, But it is clear that a reduction will be 
effected by the necessary operation of this amendment. 

The Chair will cite some additional precedents in support of 
his ruling: 

In an amendment providing that a certain class of persons, 
now on the pension rolls, shall hereafter not receive pensions, the 
retrenchment of expenditure is apparent and the amendment is 
in order. (Manual and Digest, p. 409.) 

To the pension appropriation bill, a proposed amendment trans- 
ferring the Pension Bureau from the Department of the Interior 
to the War Department, also providing that the offices of Com- 
missioner and Deputy Commissioner of Pensions be abolished, 
and that the duties of these offices be performed by Army officers, 
to be designated for that purpose, without additional pay, was 
hell to be in order, being germane, and retrenching expenditures 
in the manner provided by the rule. (W. L, Wilson, chairman, 
Hinds, vol, 4, 3887.) 

An amendment to the pension appropriation bill providing 
that no fee shall be paid to a member of an examining board, for 
services In which he did not actually participate, is not subject to 
a point of order under this rule, since while it changed existing 
law, its effect is to reduce expenditures by decreasing compensa- 
tion. (Conweressrowar Recorp, 52d Cong., Ist sess., p. 1792.) 


trenchment in expenditures. This is error Speaker Kerr 
expressly ruled, and this ruling has been uniformly followed, 
that in determining whether an amendment will operate to re 
trench expenditures the Chair can look to the pending bill, the 
specific section or amendment under consideration, the law of 
the land so far as applicable, and the parliamentary rules and 
practices of the House. Keeping these aids to a decision in 
mind, the Chair must determine whether the amendment or par- 
agraph will operate of its own force to retrench expenditures 
The mere fact that the Chair may think that it is likely that a 
paragraph, or an amendment will very probably save a conside 

able sum of money to the Treasury of the United States, is not a 
sufficient ground on which to hold that such an amendment or 
paragraph is in order. In the judgment of the Chair, there 
must be something more. The amendment or paragraph mu 

necessarily bring about such a result of reduction, ex proprio 
vigore, to be in order. 

Further the view was urged upon the Chair that if the conch 
sion of retrenchment from the operation of an amendment or 
assailed in debate, or if it requires evidence to 
establish such conelusion, then it does not appear from t 
provision itself that if will work a _ retren: 
same will not be in order. This again is error. Any propo- 
sition may be the subject of debate. Conceding that the Chair 
is limited to the inspection of the face of an amendment or 
paragraph, even then the proper conclusion to be drawn there- 


hment, and 


‘from may be very appropriately debated Lhe opponents of 


The Chair does not undertake to fix in terms the amount of | 
reduction that this amendment will carry, but that a reduction | 


will follow seems to be a fair and necessary conclusion from its 
provisions. [Applause.] 
The Chair wishes to say, in conclusion, that it has sought to 


the amendment may contend with vehemence that no result of 
retrenchment will attend its operation, while with equal vehe 
mence and superior logic the friends of the amendment may 
be able to demonstrate that such a result would be an inevitable 
sequence of its operation. 

Hence the mere fact that the effect of a proposition may be 
assailed in debate will not operate to establish its invalidity, 
or put it beyond the pale of the Holman rule. The true doc 
trine is that with, or without discussion, the Chair must be 
satisfied, as a condition precedent to holding an amendment to 
be in order, that the necessary effect of the same operating by 
its own force will be a retrenchment of expenditures in o1 rf 
the ways indicated by the rule. 


The legislative provision which is under attack provides th 
hereafter all enlistments in the Army shall be for a term of 
five years. The present law provides that such enlistment 
be for a period of three years. In each case a man ! ( 
enlist at the expiration of his tern Provisior made b 
for a bonus and an Increase of pay on reenlistment. It 
fectly manifest, except under conditions so extraordl 
they may be eliminated from consideration, that under the 1 
year system of enlistment, compared with the existing three- 
year system, say, for 1 period of 15 yen! there will be more 
reenlistments under the three-year than under the five-year 


system, Hence the system that will reduce the number of 


construe this rule, in conformity with the precedents and its | enlistments will effect a retrenchment of expenditures under 
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this head. It is contended, however, that certain other results 
will attend thé five-year system which will make it on the 
whole a more expensive system than the other. But these re- 
sults are purely speculative and problematical, and though vehe- 
mently asserted are with equal vehemence denied. In its first 
and immediate operation this provision will certainly effect a 
manifest and considerable retrenchment. 

The Chair is not satisfied that there will be any result, 
is a consequence of the five-year system, which will make this 
system on the whole more expensive, or even as expensive, as 
the three-year system, The Chair is satisfied as to the immedi- 
ate retrenchment which will be afforded by this provision, and is 
far from being satisfied as to any other results. Standing alone 
this paragraph is in order. The next sentence of the section 
under consideration is in the form of a proviso, which provides, 
in substance, that hereafter no changes shall be made in the uni- 
forms of officers and enlisted men, except such changes as may 
be made in the uniforms of enlisted men without loss or addi- 
tional expense to the Government. This provision is designed 
to secure economy of administration, but looking to the bill, and 
to the law of the land so far as applicable, will this result be 
necessarily secured by this language standing alone? Does it 
require the department to do anything that it can not do, or 
that it may not do, under existing law? Non constat but that 
the department, in the absence of this provision, will pursue 
the very course which the proviso is intended to prescribe. It 
may decide of its own motion, without compulsion, to make no 
changes in the uniform of soldiers, save such as can be made 
without loss or additional cost to the Government. Hence, it 
can not be said that the necessary compelling effect of this pro- 
viso is to secure retrenchment. This situation is not like the 
one nresented in the preceding section. In that case a three- 
year term previded for by law, and in present operation, is pro- 
posed to be substituted by a five-year term. Hence a comparison 
can be made between the two systems. Unless the present law 
is changed the department has no volition save to live under the 
law of three-year enlistments as it is written. In the instance 
under present consideration the department is under no com- 
pulsion to make changes in uniforms that will cause loss or add 
expense to the Government. There is: no way of demonstrating 
;that in the future it will pursue such a course. Hence, as the 
iChair has said, there is no way of showing that this proviso will 
,compel a course of action other and different from that which 
would be pursued in its absence. 

Unless it can be reasonably shown that the course hereafter 
to be followed by the department will add cost and expense 
to the Government in the matter of uniforms, and that the 


adoption of the proviso is necessary to compel a different course | 


and reduce that expenditure, then this proviso does not come 
within the principle of the Holman rnie. 

The Chair is not unmindful that many amendments are likely 
to be offered under this rule which are on the border line of 
order, requiring nice discrimination to determine the side of 
the line to which they appropriately belong. But the Chair 
must be satisfied that an amendment is in order to support a 
favorable ruling. In the present instance the Chair is of 
opinion that the latter portion of the section is not in order. 
The point of order is made to the whole section, and under the 
precedents, if sustained at all, it must be sustained in its 
entirety. The point of order is sustained to the whole section. 


On February 15, 1912 (Recorp, p. 2114), the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, con- 
sidering the Army appropriation bill. A point of order was 
made against a paragraph on the ground that some of the con- 
tents of the paragraph, considered as isolated propositions, did 
not effect a reduction of expenditures and therefore the entire 
paragraph was not in order. 

After debate, the Chair held that the paragraph was sub- 
mitted, as a single proposition of related parts and was there- 
fore to be considered as a concrete whole. 

Viewed in this light, the paragraph was held to be in order 
on the ground that it effected by its own direct operation, a 
considerable reduction in expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will proceed to dispose of the 
point of order. Some of the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced in the discussion of this point have been considered in 
two previous rulings, and the Chair for the purpose of defining 
its attitude will refer the committee to those rulings without 
restating them in this connection. The Chair wishes to call 
the attention of the committee to an essential and obvious 
distinction between this section, and the one upon which he 
ruled this morning. The section ruled on this morning con- 
tained two provisions not related to each other, not dependent 
the one upon the other, but associated as two separate and dis- 
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tinct propositions. The precedents agree that when a paragraph 
is objected to as a whole, and any portion of the paragraph is 
not in order, then the point of order when sustained goes to the 
whole paragraph. The Chair in ruling simply followed the 
precedents, though the Chair must say as to these precedents 
that they seem to rest on no sound, or sufficient basis of reason, 

But the Chair did not feel itself at liberty to overrule them. 
In the present case a section is presented by the committee as 
% concrete whole, It is constructive legislation, in which cach 
part bears an appropriate relation to the whole. It is an on- 
tity of related parts. It is submitted as a complete legislative 
proposition. This being so, it should be considered as a Whole, 
and not in segregated items. The section is presented as a w hole, 
and when considered as a whole, it conforms to the requireme ts 
of the Holman rule. A paragraph here and a sentence there, 
taken as isolated propositions, may not retrench expenditures, 
but the Chair does not think that a really single proposition 
should be picked to pieces and destroyed in this fashion, wi.on 
as a correlated whole the section effects a large retrench- 
ment. This is the reverse of the proposition of this morning. 
In that case the point of order went to the whole section, for 
an independent part of it was not in order. In this instance 
the point of order is not good against the whole section, for, 
viewed as a whole, it effects a considerable retrenchinent, 
and is not subject to a point of order. The Chair wil! not 
entertain a point of order to a paragraph unless the different 
elements of the paragraph are not necessary parts of the 
complete proposition. The committee having jurisdiction has 
reported a concrete section carrying independent legislation. 
It should be considered as such. Looking to the correlated 
parts as a whole the section effects a reduction. It has 
not been denied in argument that this section as a whole 
will effect a considerable retrenchment. The Chair is of opin- 
ion that there is a manifest and distinct difference between the 
pending proposition, and the one upon which it ruled this morn- 
ing, and that the principle which controlled the prior ruling 
can not be invoked in the present instance. The point of order 
is overruled. 


On February 15, 1912 (Reconp, p. 2116), the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, con- 
sidering the Army appropriation bill, when the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Fitzgerald, offered the following amendment : 

Add, after the word “law,” line 5, page 53, the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That on and after July 1, 1912, there shall not be maintained 
in the District of Columbia more than one disbursing office for the 
Signal Corps or for any one of the staff departments of the Army. 

To this amendment a point of order was made by the geuntle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Prince. The Chair sustained the point 
of order, holding that the amendment was legislation and did 
not. necessarily retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not informed whether tlic 
existing law provides for more than one disbursing officer; but 
suppose, for argument’s sake, that it does. The Chair can not 
say that the necessary effect of the amendment will be to re- 
duce expenses. One disbursing office might have as many offi- 
cers in it as two disbursing offices would have. The rent for 
a building for one disbursing office might be as great as the 
rent for two buildings for two disbursing offices. This ameni- 
ment does not appear to the Chair to necessarily retrench cx- 
penditures, and the point of order is sustained. 


On February 16, 1912 (Recorp, p. 2127), the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, con- 
sidering the Army appropriation bill, when a point of order was 
made to a paragraph in the bill, on the ground that it was 
legislation. After debate, the Chair overruled the point of or- 
der, on the ground that while the paragraph contained lezis!:- 
tion, it would manifestly retrench expenditures, and was tlicre- 
fore in order under the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already stated somewhat 
in extenso its opinion of the proper construction of section ~ of 
Rule XXI. It is impossible, in view of existing law, and lhav- 
ing in mind at once the cost of the employees to be replaced and 
the cost of the employees that will take their places, not to col- 
clude that a reduction will be effected. ‘The amount to be paid (0 
these employees, respectively, is fixed by law. Hence & conl- 
parison can be made. This is a constructive piece of legis!:- 
tion which it is competent for the committee to report by virtue 
of authority given it by Rule XXI under the prescribed condi- 
tions. The Chair thinks that it is manifest that this section 
will effect a retrenchment. The point of order is overruled. 


On February 21, 1917 (Recorp, pp. 3823-3825), the House was 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, coll- 




















sidering the Army appropriation bill, when an amendment was 
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offered reducing a total, and proposing the repeal of the nitrate | 


section of the act of 1916. 
was made, and argued. 


A point of order to this amendment 


n total, coupled with an unrelated legislative proposition would | 


not be in order under the Holman rule, for the manifest reason 


The Chair held that a motion to reduce | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


that the motion to reduce the total was in order without regard ! 


to the Holman rule, while the associated legislative proposition 
did not effect the reduction in the totai, and was in no wise re- 
lated to it. Hence as a part of the amendment was not in order, 
a point of order directed to the entire amendment was good. 
The point of order was sustained. 

» Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
nmendment. 

> The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

, The Clerk read as follows: 

' ‘Amendment by Mr. LoNeworru: 


offer the following 


On 


page 48, line 2, strike 
that section 124 of an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ ap 


proved June 3, 1916, is hereby repealed.” 
The CHAIRMAN. : The amendment submitted by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortrn] contains two parts, one a 


out | 
* $150,000’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $140,000, and | - 
| patently reduce expenditures. 


|} and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


proposition to reduce the amount appropriated in the bill from | 


$150,000 to $140,000, the other a proposition for the repeal of a 
section of existing law. It is insisted that this amendment 
in order under the Holman rule. The Chair has had occasion 
heretofore to construe this rule on various occasions, and in 
these rulings has been disposed to give the rule a liberal inter- 
pretation. But this latitude of interpretation has never been 
extended to mean that a motion to reduce an appropriation, 
makes in order an unrelated and ungermane proposition of 
accompanying legislation. The principles announced in the de- 
cisions cited do not support the contention that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio is in order. The motion to reduce 
the amount appropriated, is in order without regard to the ac- 
companying repealing legislation. 
will not follow from the proposed legislation. It is in no wise 
related to it, much less a necessary product of it. It is in order 
as a separate proposition on its merits, and the fact that it is 
coupled with unrelated legislation, does not operate to make that 
legislation in order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I interrupt the Chair at that point? 
| The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What would be the necessary result if 
this nitrate scheme be repealed? Would it not be that the Gov- 


is 


| 





ernment would be under less expense investigating this whole | 


proposition and spending money to pay Army engineers’ ex- 
penses therefor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will proceed to answer the 
query of the gentleman. 

Mr. FIELDS. The engineers doing river and harbor work 
are not appropriated for in this bill. They are 21 in number, 
und they are appropriated for under the river and harbor bill, as 
is stated in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Iam asked what would be the effect of the 


; part 


| $140,000. 
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association with an unrelated proposition to reduce an item in 
a bill, be thereby rendered in order. If this proposition of legis- 
lation effected the reduction proposed, and was germane to the 
bill under consideration, it would fall within the principle of 
the Holman rule, and be in order. Plainly, however, this legis- 
lation is neither germane to the paragraph, nor related to the 
motion to reduce the appropriation in the bill from $150,000 to 
The point of order is sustained. 


On June 16, 1916, the House was in Committee of the 


| Whole House on the state of the Union, considering the Army 


appropriation bill. Mr. Tixson, Connecticut, offered an 
amendment containing legislation, coupled with a reduction of 
a total. A point of order was made to the amendment. The 
Chair held that an amendment reducing a total, and including 
legislation that did not effect this reduction, and was in no wise 
related to it, was not in order. A proposition of legislation to be 
in order on an appropriation bill, under the Holman rule, must 
This was held not to be true of 
the legislation in the amendment proposed. 

Amendment by Mr. TiILson : 


ot 


Page 12, line 23, strike out “ $2,877,000” 
** $2,874,500: Provided, That 
hereafter when any officer who has been retired for disability is found 
by an examining board, to be appointed by the Secretary of War, to be 
physically and mentally qualified for active service, the President may, 
in his discretion, reinstate such officer upon the active list as an extra 
officer, with the rank and relative position he would have held if he 
had not been retired: Provided further, That such officer shall continue 
a8 an extra officer only until such time as a vacancy shall occur in his 
srade a1d arm of the service, and if again retired for disability he shall 
be retired with the rank and pay reccived by him before his retirement 


The CHAIRMAN. Having in mind the possible number of 
restorations that will reasonably follow upon the enactment of 
this amendment, and the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Roberts, that an officer who was retired in 
one rank might be restored in an advanced rank carrying larger 
pay, it is perfectly clear, to the Chair at least, that it can not 





| be reasonably ascertained that the operation of this amendment 
It is plain that the reduction | 


will reduce expenditures. The view taken by the Chair is that 
the crucial test of a proposition submitted under the Holman 
rule is whether it will effect «a retrenchment. In this connection 
I am referring to the legislative feature of the amendment. 
The Chair, before holding such a legislative proposition to be 
in order, must be satisfied to a reasonable certainty that in its 
working effect it will reduce expenditures. I am not satisfied 
that a reduction of expenditures will attach to the operation of 
this amendment. Hence it is not within the rule, and the point 
of order must be sustained. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, one moment. T! 
itsel€ carries a reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but the Chair has ruled heretofore 
that a reduction can not be made a peg on which to hang any 
sort of unrelated legislation. If the legislation brings about the 
reduction, that is another situation; but the mere fact that a 
of an amendment proposes a reduction in the figures 


1e@ amendment 


| of an appropriation, will not justify accompanying legislation 


i 


legislative part of the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 


if adopted? The answer is that this repealing amendment, if 
adopted, would effect a great reduction of general expenditures, 
but it does not follow therefrom that this legislation will be 
in order, as an amendment. What is the connection between the 
two propositions embraced in the amendment? As pointed out 
heretofore they are unrelated. The precedents require that there 
must be some necessary relationship between the legislation pro- 
posed, and the reduction to be effected in the expenditures com- 
prehended in the bill under consideration. The amount carried 
fin the bill can be reduced by a motion to that effect, which as an 


independent proposition will be in order. This motion would re- | 


late to the expenditures in the bill. But the reduction intended 
ito be effected by the repealing legislation is outside of the bill. 
The Holman rule requires that amendatory legislation on an ap- 


propriation bill must not only effect a retrenchment in the ex- | 


penditures carried in the bill, but must be germane to the bill. 


which can not be reasonably regarded as the efficient cause of 
the reduction. The legislation must be the efficient inducing 
cause of the reduction. 


On Mareh 12, 1918 (ConGressionar Recorp, p. 3405), the House 


was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, considering the legislative bill. Mr. Rucker of Mis- 


souri offered an amendment alleged to be in order under the 
Holman rule. A point of order was made to the amendment. 
The Chair sustained the objection holding that it was not clear 
that the amendment would reduce expenditures. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rucker offers the following amendment: Insert as a new para- 


graph, following line 6 on page 107, the following: 
“Appointment shall not be made to any of the positions herein appro- 


priated for in the classified service of the Patent Office not actually 
filled June 30, 1918, nor shall more than 25 per cent of other vacancies 
| actually occurring in any grade in the classified service of that bureau, 
during the fiseal year 1919, be filled by original appointment pro 


To what language in the paragraph under consideration is the | 


proposed legislation germane? In this connection the Chair will 
call attention to the language of the paragraph— 

' For expenses incident to military engineer operations in the field, in- 
cluding the purchase of material, etc., and such expenses as are ordi- 
marily provided for under appropriations for engineer depots, civilian 
assistants to engincer officers, and “ maps, War Department.” 

’ How cxn it be argued that a proposition of legislation which 
proposes to repeal the nitrate plant section of the act of 1916, is 
zermane to the language cited? It has already been pointed out 
that an independent proposition of legislation can not by mere 


' ean not come under the H 





motion. The salaries or compensation of all places which may not | 
filled as hereinabove provided for shall not be available for expenditure, 
but shall lapse and shall be covered into the Treasury. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to any position with a salary of $2,250 
or above that sum.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order to the amendment that it and that it 
olman rule, which retrenches expendi- 
tures. There are no vacancies in the Patent Office, such as exist 
in the Pension Bureau, and this is therefore an entirely different 
proposition. 


is legislation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The vacancies referred to, as the Chair 
understands the situation, were of record, and undisputed. The 
Chair will cali attention to the fact that the amendment pro- 
posed presents an entirely different situation from the one here- 
tofore ruled upon. It may be very likely, indeed highly prob- 
able, in the light of experience, that there will be vacancies dur- 
ing the time to which the amendment relates. But that is a 
purely speculative proposition. In-the case referred to there 
were actual existing vacancies which could not be filled, pro- 
vided the paragraph remained in the bill. The retention of that 
paragraph kept those vacancies from being filled, and that result 
was, in effect, a reduction of existing employees of the Govern- 
ment, and of official salaries. That reduction brought the para- 
graph within the benefit of the Holman rule. But the case in 
hand is, as stated, a speculative proposition. There may be 
vacancies hereafter arising. It is highly probable that these 
vacancies will occur, but that is as far as we can go. The Chair 
can not say that there is a moral certainty that these vacancies 
will take place, and unless it is a mosal certainty that they will 
oceur, thereby taking that occurrence out of the domain of 
speculation, the amendment proposed will not operate ex proprio 
vigore, to reduce expenditures. The Chair sustains the point of 
order, 


On January 16, 1913 (Recorp, p. 1635), the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union con- 
sidering the Army bill. An amendment to reduce a total, coupled 
with unrelated legislation, was submitted. To this amendment 
a point of order was made. After debate the Chair held that 
the legislation would not effect a reduction of expenditures, and 
the amendment therefore was not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. First, in 
relation to the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], that the amount covered in this bill will be reduced, 
it may be said that the suggestion is well taken. The aggre- 
gate total is proposed to be reduced by the amount of $2,500. 
Having this reduction in mind, it is argued that germane legis- 
lation sufficient to account for that reduction would be in 
order. It is true that germane legislation effecting a reduction 
would be in order. But unrelated legislation can not be 
attached to figures representing reduction and thereby made in 
order. An amendment reducing a total does not require the 
authority of the Holman rule, and hence it can not be used to 
mike in order legislation which is not the necessary and efficient 
cause of the reduction. Using the reduction in the total as a peg, 
it is not in order to hang on the same all sorts of unrelated legis- 
lation. The reduction must be accounted for by the legislation, 
and the point that the Chair undertakes to present in this con- 
nection is that, after listening to the contention of the partic- 
ipants in this debate, and looking to the amendment, he is unable 
to perceive that in its necessary operation the amendment will 
effect the reduction of $2,500, or any portion thereof. If it will 
not effect this reduction, then it is not in order. If it does ac- 
count for it, the Chair will hold that the amendment is in order. 
I'rom the arguments submitted, the Chair understands that the 
possible effect of this amendment will be to restore an indefinite 
number of officers to their old pay, or possibly to greater pay, 
since their grade may be advanced. This may, or may not render 
the promotions of other officers unnecessary, or reduce the num- 
ber required. For a time at least they might receive this in- 
creased pay without rendering service. It is diffieult to see that 
in its operation as a whole, this amendment will reduce ex- 
penditures. In fact its economic operation is altogether proble- 
matical. The Chair sustains the point or order. 


On January 16, 1913 (Recorp, p. 1645) the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union con- 
sidering the Army appropriation bill, when Mr. Cox, of Indiana, 
offered an amendment reducing a total, coupled with unrelated 
legislation not effecting a reduction of expenditures. 

A point of order was made, and sustained by the Chair. 


ears by Mr. Cox : Amend page 14, by striking out lines 20, 21, 

, and 23, and insertin in lieu thereof the followi wing : 

“ For mileage to officers, dental surgeons, veterinarians, contract 
surgeons, pay clerks, and expert accountant, Inspector General's 
partment, when authorized by law, $392,855: Provided, That hereafter 
all officers of the Army when traveling under orders shall be paid their 
actual traveling expenses and no more.’ 

The CHAIRMAN, Before ruling the Chairman will make a 
statement of the essential facts. The principles of the ruling 
having been heretofore announced, it is unnecessary to restate 
them. 

First, with relation to the reduction in the total amount, it 
may be stated that an amendment to this effect does not require 
the Holman rule to make it in order. The gentleman from In- 
diana can offer an amendment effecting a reduction in any 
aggregate total without reference to this rule, But in respect 


to the legislative portion of the amendment, the Chair will say 
that if the allowance of 7 cents a mile was merely intended to 
cover the cost of railroad transportation the Pullman charges, 
tips, and meals on the train, the Chair would not have the 
slightest hesitation in reaching the conclusion that a provision 
for actual expenses would necessarily reduce expenses, having 
reference to common knowledge of the facts of the cost of rail- 
way travel. 

But another feature is presented. It appears that this allow- 
ance of 7 cents a mile is intended to cover expenses other than 
the cost of travel on railways, tips, Pullman fares and the cost 
of meals. When the party entitled to this allowance reaches 
his destination, his expenses for an indefinite period are to be 
paid out of the same fund. Sometimes the allowance might be 
more than sufficient to pay the cost of travel and the additional 
costs accruing at the point of destination. At other times this 
allowance might be insufficient. Having reference to the aggre- 
gate of expenses it is a matter of speculation, whether an allow- 
ance of 7 cents a mile, or the payment of actual expenses would 
be the cheaper policy for the Government. But looking in the 
hearings to the testimony of one man who ought to have some 
practical, I might almost say expert knowledge on the subject 
(I refer to the testimony of Gen. Aleshire), I find that he states 
that in his judgment, under the policy of paying actual expenses, 
as compared with an allowance of 7 cents a mile, the Govern- 
ment would be the loser, and the officer the gainer. 

Having in mind then all the facts, including the statement 
of this witness, how can the Chair conclude that this amendment 
will reasonably and sufficiently operate to reduce expenses? 
And yet to hold that this amendment is in order the Chair 
must be reasonably satisfied that the legislative portion of the 
amendment operating of its own force will effect a reduction 
of expenditures. This is the whole question as the Chair sees 
it. So far as the Chair is apprised, this amendment will not 
necessarily effect a retrenchment. The Chair sustains the point 
of order to the amendment. 


On June 10, 1916, the House was in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union considering the Army appro- 
priation bill, when an amendment proposing a comprehensive 
scheme of legislation was offered to a paragraph im the bill. 
A point of order was made to the amendment and discussed at 
length. The Chair held that a paragraph in an appropriation 
bill, embodying legislation may be perfected by an amendment 
germane to the legislation ix the paragraph, but that additional 
legislation affording further illegalities was not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The chief difficulty that the Chair has had 
in this matter has been the difficulty in arriving at the facts 
necessary for a decision. The gentleman from Eitinois seeks to 
bring this amendment within the rule relating to perfecting by 
amendment a paragraph, originally not in order, but which has 
become in order by the failure to raise the question of order. 
The existing law which the paragraph in the bill proposes to 
suspend is as follows: 

Not more than one-half of all of the officers detailed in said corps 
shall at any time be stationed or assigned to or employed upon any 
duty in or near the District of Columbia. 

The language in lines 8, 9, 10, and 81 ef the amending 
paragraph is intended to suspend the operation of the above- 
cited law, under certain prescribed conditions. Should the para- 
graph containing this language remain in the bill, the President 
in time of actual war, or in an emergency, will have authority 
to call all of the detailed officers to Washington. An amend- 
ment germane to this particular proposition would be one pro- 
viding, for instance, that some number of detailed officers less 
than the total might be stationed or employed in or near the 
District of Columbia. Other germane amendments will natu- 
rally suggest themselves. But the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois is not limited to affecting or controlling the num- 
ber of officers that may be assigned to duty in, or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It proposes a comprehensive scheme of legis- 
lation in the guise of a perfecting amendment, and falls within 
the following principle: 

mend genera specifi ment 
vdinthes an the moe of the law rather: than to. i of the Sul was 
offered and ruled not to be germane. (5 HD sec. —.) 

& a falls within this principle: 


graph which proposes legislation oe eneral appropriation 
eee ted to remain may be perfec y a germane amend- 
coer Poe his does not —— an amendvent eo: comtatee additional 
legislation. (Rules of House, sec. 
Assuredly the amendment im ne gentleman from Illinois con- 
tains a large amount of additional legislation. 
The Chair sustains the point of order, and the Clerk will 
read. 
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On February 20. 1917 (Recorp, pp. 3709 to 3711), the House 
was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
when Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts, offered an amendment 
alleged to perfect a paragraph containing legislation in the bill. 
A point of order was made against the amendment. After de- 
bate the Chair ruled that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts carried a further degree of illegality relating to 
the body of the paragraph, and was not a germane development 
of the language proposed to be amended. The point of order 
was sustained. 

._ Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, } offer an amendment. 
‘' The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GarpNgr: Page 12, line 2, after the word 
*“ section,” strike out the aes marks and insert : 

“ Provided, That hereafter the monthly pay of enlisted men of the 
‘Army shall be increased as follows: Master electricians and all others 
receiving $75, to $85; master engineer, Junior grade, Corps of Engi- 
neers, from $65 to $75; sergeant, first class, Medical Department, from 
$50 to $60; first sergeants, from $45 to $65; sergeant, first class, Corps 
of Engineers, and all others receiving $45, to $55; battalion sergeants 
major of Infantry, and all others receiving $40, to $50; sergeants of 
Engineers, and all others receiving $36, to $46; sergeants of Cavalry, 
Infantry, and Artillery, from $30 to $40; quartermaster sergeants of 
Cavalry, and all others receiving $30, to $40; corporals of Engineers, 
Ordnance, Signal Corps, Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, from $24 
and $21 to $38; chief mechanics, and all others receiving $24, to $34; 
saddlers, and all others receiving $21, to $31; privates, first class, and 
all others receiving $18, to $28; privates, second class, and alJl others 
receiving $15, to $25.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Gardner, a day or two ago called the attention of the Chair to 
certain precedents in this connection. These precedents have 
becn duly examined and found to be difficult of reconciliation. 
The general proposition with which the Members are all fa- 
miliar, is that a paragraph in a bill which contains matter not in 
order, is subject to a point of order even though the offending 
and illegal matter may constitute but a relatively small propor- 
tion of the entire paragraph. A point of order is good either 
against the entire paragraph, or the offending matter. But if 
the point of order is not made to the paragraph, or offending 
matter, then the entire paragraph becomes in order. It has 
been held in the latter case that such a paragraph may be per- 
fected by a germane amendment. (Hinds, vol. 4, secs. 3823-— 
3835, 3838.) Hence the question has often arisen whether these 
perfecting amendments should be germane to the paragraph as 
a whole, thereby adding a new and greater proposition of ille- 
gality than that contained in the original offending matter, or 
germane only to this matter which has become in order by reason 
of the failure to raise the question of illegality. The precedents 
are conflicting. It has been held that the right to perfect a 
paragraph which would have been out of order if the question 
had been raised, by a germane amendment, does not permit an 
amendment which adds an additional proposition of illegality. 
\( Hinds, vol. 4, secs. 3836, 3837, 3862.) 

In other words, the latter precedents require the perfecting 
amendment to be germane to the original offending language in 
the paragraph. If the amendments carrying additional legis- 
Jation are germane to the offending language, they are in order, 
but not so if they relate rather to the body of the paragraph. 
This proposition is clearly stated in the following decision : 

If a paragraph has been included in a bill which has in it a taint of 
illegality, that paragraph can be corrected or perfected by an amend- 
ment, but if the yeti which is proposed as an amendment carries 
a further degree of illegality, affecting the whole paragraph as amended, 
then it is not in order. 

The offending matter in the paragraph under consideration is 
contained in these words: 

As expert first-class gunners, Field Artillery, $5 per month, 

It can hardly be said that the amendment offered by the 
tleman from Massachusetts is germane to this language, and 
designed to perfect it. This being so, the Chair holds that a new 
aud comprehensive proposition of illegality is sought to be 
added to the paragraph by the proposed amendment. For this 
reason, and in conformity with the precedents cited, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 


gen- 


On May 21, 1918 (ConeRressIonAt Recorp, p. 6868), the House 
was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
considering the bill relating to food production. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ranpati] offered an amendment inhibit- 
ing for the time prescribed therein the use of food or food mate- 
rials in the manufacture or preparation of alcoholic beverages. 
A point of order was inade to the amendment on the ground that 
it was not germane. After debate the point of order was sus- 
tained. The ruling and colloquy follow: 

The CHAIRMAN. In order that the situation may be clearly 
apvrshended by members of the committee, the Chair will read, 
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first, the language of the paragraph, and then the language of 
the proposed amendment. The language of the paragraph is: 
Fourth. For increasing food production and eliminating waste and pro- 


moting conservation of food by education and demonstrational methods, 
through county, district, and urban agents and others, $6,100,000. 


The amendment proposed by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RANDALL] is in the following words: 

That in order to further eliminate waste and to promote conservation 
of food, it shall be unlawful, during the existence of the war with Ger- 
many, to use any food or food materials in the manufacture or prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 

In order to ascertain whether or not this amendment is ger- 
mane to the paragraph, it becomes necessary to determine the 
purport, and effect of the matter proposed to be amended. If 
the paragraph had concluded with the word “ food” in line 25, 
so that it would read as follows: 

For increasing food production and climinating waste and promoting 
conservation of food, $6,100,000— 
there would be no doubt in the mind of any member of the com- 
mittee that the amendment would be absolutely in order. But 
that is not the paragraph. The paragraph in its entirety pro- 
poses to increase food production, eliminate waste, and promote 
conservation of food by certain indicated processes, namely, by, 
educational and demonstrational methods, through county, dis- 
trict and urban agents. In other words, lecturers are to be sent 
out to instruct the public with respect to their farming activities, 
and the household arts so that in the result production will be 
increased, waste will be eliminated, and food will be conserved. 
If it was proposed by the amendment that some of the money 
which is appropriated should be utilized in the employment of 
agents to instruct the public in the folly of converting food 
products into alcoholic beverages for public consumption, such 
an amendment would be in order, and in perfect harmony with 
the avowed purposes of the paragraph. It would come within 
the manifest scope and intent of this particular portion of the 
bill. But that is not what is intended to be effected by the 
amendment. The amendment does not provide for the educa- 
tion of the public, or for demonstrational methods in order to 
convince them of the folly of utilizing food products to produce 
alcoholic drinks, but to absolutely inhibit the use of such prod- 
ucts for alcoholic conversion. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit an 
interruption? 
The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 


Mr. CARRAWAY. I am inclined to think the Chairman over- 
looked the fact that the paragraph goes further than he 
It reads: 

For increasing food production and eliminating waste and promot- 
ing conservation of food by educational and demonstrational methods, 
through county, district, and urban agents and others 

Just what “others” means there may be a little uncertain. 
There is one thing certain, and that is that you can not say that 
it refers to other agents, because the language used is “ through 
county, district, and urban agents,” which would include all 
classes of agents. It means other methods. Then, if the Chair 
will pardon me a moment, the very fact that it enumerates the 
methods by which these proposed conservations of food should 
be attained, namely, by educational methods, does not preclude 
its accomplishment by other and similar means and other 
agencies. For an instance, the rule is, if you authorize the con- 
struction of one public building, we will say, in New York City, 
that will be restricted to New York City, and, according to the 
Chairman’s construction, will preclude an amendment construct- 
ing buildings elsewhere ; but if you have aq bill for the construc- 
tion of public buildings in New York City and Cincinnati, we 
might add 40 other places, because the general proposition is to 
construct public buildings, and the place has nothing to do with 
it. The general proposition of this paragraph is to conserve 
food and prevent waste, and therefore, because it says by educa- 
tional and demonstrational methods, does not preclude other 
methods that may be used to accomplish the same results. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the paragraph carried the meaning sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], then 
of course the relevancy, or the germaneness of the amendment 
would be apparent. But the Chair does not think that it can be 
successfully maintained that the chief purpose of this para- 
graph is to increase food production, eliminate waste and 


Says. 


pro- 


mote the conservation of food. If that was the chief purpose 
of the paragraph, then it would end with the word “ food n 
line 25, thereby rendering possible an infinite variety of methods 


to accomplish the purposes indicated. Eliminate the words pro- 
viding the methods by which production is to be increased, waste 


eliminated, and food is to be conserved, and the amendment of 
the gentleman from California would be plainly germane and in 
order. But the committee evidently did not intend that the de- 


should have free rein to accomplish the results in- 


partinent 


are. 


tended, and secure the elimination of waste by any means that 
seemed good to them. Hence the use of the restrictive language 
confining the activities of the department to certain indicated 
lines of accomplishment. The plain meaning of the paragraph 
is to provide the means whereby the results intended may be 
secured along certain restricted lines of endeavor. The Agri- 
cultural Department is “ cabin’d, cribbed, and confined,’ so to 
say, to the restricted paths of activity marked out for it to 
ursue. 

. As to the suggested meaning of the word “others,” it oc- 
curs to the Chair that this word ought to be interpreted to 
mean “other educational and demonstrational methods,” in 
view of the general meaning of the paragraph. Yor instance 
bulletins might be sent out. It is perfectly true that a gen- 
eral subject may be amended by a specific subject of the same 
character, but the amendment of the gentleman from California 
is not a specific subject of this general subject. This amend- 
ment does not propose to eliminate waste, to increase food prod- 
ucts, or to promote conservation by any educational process, 
but is a flat legislative inhibition upon certain practices. ‘There- 
fore it is not a specific subject of the same character as the 
general subject. The general subject is to increase food produc- 
tion, and so forth, by educational and demonstrational methods. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Will the Chair permit me to interrupt him 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I feel very certain the Chair is mistaken 
about the purpose of the paragraph. The sole purpose of the 
paragraph is “for increasing food production and eliminating 
waste and promoting conservation of food.” Now, that is the 
intent, purpose, and object of the legislation. The method by 
which it is to be done as set out here is “by educational and 
demonstrational methods, through county, district, and urban 
agents, and others.” But the whole object and intent to be 
accomplished by the legislation is that of conserving food and 
preventing waste, and it merely directs here by what particular 
way it may be done; and that being true, it becomes apparent 
you can add any other similar method to aczomplish the same 
result, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair can not agree with the gentle- 
man from Arkansas in that view of the paragraph. The 
methods indicated are not illustrative of what may be done, 
but are restrictive, confining the expenditure of the money 
appropriated to them, and them only. The department could 
not expend this money otherwise than as indicated, namely 
on educational and demonstrational methods. The suggestion 
has been made that certain legislation in this bill has been 
made in order by the rule, and that this amendment would be 
in order to this legislation. In this connection the Chair will 
say that if there is any legislation in this bill, made in order 
by the rule, to which this amendment would be relevant and 
germane, then the amendment can be offered when that legis- 
lation is reached, and it will then be in order. This matter 
has been very earnestly argued by gentlemen who have taken a 
different view of the meaning of the paragraph from that held 
by the Chair. If their interpretation of the paragraph is correct, 
then the Chair will admit that the amendment is in order. 
Hence the propriety of the ruling on this point depends upon 
the meaning proper to be imputed to the paragraph. In that 
view it might be well to take an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair so as to afford the opportunity for full discussion of 
the paragraph on the appeal, and thereby secure an authori- 
tative disposition of this question by the committee itself. The 
Chair has sought to set out in full the reasons for the conclu- 
sion reached, and in view of that conclusion is constrained to 
sustain the point of order. 


—_—— 


On March 14, 1918 (ConGressronaL Recorp, pp. 3514 to 3515), 
the House was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union considering the legislative bill. The gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Mappen] offered an amendment proposing legisla- 
tien. A point of order was made on this ground, and the further 
ground that it was not germane, 

The Chair held that the amendment did not confine itself to 
perfecting the matter contained in the bill, but afforded new, 
and additional illegalities. The amendment was held out of 
order. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 1, after the word “ that,” insert the word “ hereafter " ; 
and after the word “ received,” on the fifth 1, strike out 
doryn to and including the word “annum,” on line 7, and insert the 


following: “$120 per annum in addition to the basic salary for the 
fiscal year 1919.” 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that it is not sub- 
ject toa point of order. If the gentleman from Tennessee wants 
to state the ground of his point of order, I will yield to him. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. My point of order is based on the 
ground that the amendment provides for employees of the Gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year 1919. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Lllinois undertakes to make it perma- 
nent law. In addition, I do not think the proposed amendment 
is germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘This matter stands as follows: The com- 
mittee might have reported the amendment now under con- 
sideration, as a part of the legislative bill. In that event this 
matter would have been subject to a point of order, and once 
made, the point of order would have been sustained, and the 
offending matter stricken from the bill. But suppose this point 
of order had not been made. Then the paragraph would have 
remained in the bill, subject to amendment under the rules. 
One of these rules is that when offending matter is allowed to 
remain ina bill, it is then in order to perfect that matter, by 
appropriate, germane amendments. But that rule does not 
mean, and should never be held to mean, that the presence of 
illegal matter in a paragraph of an appropriation bill, thereby 
makes in order any amendment to the paragraph, however much 
that amendment may increase the original illegality or however 
far it falls short of being a perfecting amendment. On the 
contrary, the rule is well established, and the Chair referred to 
the precedents a few days ago, that while it is in order to amend 
a paragraph and perfect the otherwise illegal matter by ger- 
mane amendments, these amendments must not add new and 
additional! illegalities. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the Chair indulge me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the Chair then hold that it would be 
improper to move to strike out the item that I am seeking to 
amend? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at all. Such a motion would be per- 
fectly in order. The Chair was on the point of illustrating the 
situation, by reference to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iilinois. What does this amendment propose to do? 
Not to perfect the matter contained in the committee amend- 
ment, but to add a new element of illegality. It would be in 
order for the gentleman to move to strike out the paragraph. 
It would also be in order for him to move to increase the amounts 
proposed to be paid to the clerks. The precise respect in which 
thisaamendment is out of order does not consist in the fact that 
it proposes to increase the compensation of certain indicated 
clerks, beyond the limits fixed by law. It would be entirely in 
order to deal with that situation, by an amendment to in- 
crease or diminish the amounts proposed to be paid, or by 
a motion to strike out the paragraph or by some other germane 
amendment, but that is not what the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois undertakes to do. It proposes to make this 
increase permanent law, thereby adding a new and large ele- 
ment of illegality to the paragraph. This addition of a new 
element of illegality in the way of legislation can not be fairly 
construed as a germane, perfecting amendment of the paragraph. 
The precedents appropriate to this ruling have been heretofore 
cited in another decision. 

For the reasons given the Chair is clearly of the opinion that 
the amendment is out of order. The point of order is sustained. 

On September 19, 1918 (Cloonaressronat Recorp, p. 10510), the 
House was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, considering the revenue bill, when the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] offered an amendment alleged to be 
in order, on the ground that it proposed to raise revenue. A 
point of order was made to the amendment on the ground that 
the amendment was not germane, since it proposed to raise reve- 
nue in a fashion totally different from any method provided in 
the bill. Hence the amendment was not germane to any item in 
the bill, or to the subject matter in the bill. After argument the 
Chair sustained the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The ruling in this case depends upon the 
construction of subsection 3, of Rule XXIJ, and its application 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore]. © This subsection is to the following effect: 

That no amendment shall be in order to a bill afecting revenue which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amend- 
ment be in order to an item in the bill unless the amendment is directly 
related to such item. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr, Moore]. in arguing 
this matter suggests, if the Chair understands his argument 
correctly, that his amendment is in order because this is a bill 
to raise revenue, and his amendment proposes to raise revenue, 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
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Whether the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is in order or not must be determined by reference to the 
positive rules of the House relating to amendments to a 
revenue bill. Manifestly the intent or purpose of a bill is a 
very different thing from the subject matter in the bill. The 
intent of this bill is to raise revenue. There is nothing in the 
subsection of the rule which the Chair has cited which refers 
in any wise to the intent or purpose of a bill. The subject mat- 
ter in a bill is the aggregate of the different items which under 
the rates proposed and the legislation provided, will raise the 
revenue required and thereby make effectual the intent of the 
pill. If the gentleman’s amendment is considered to be in 
order on the ground suggested, namely that this is a revenue 


bill, then there is no amendment proposing to raise revenue that | 


would not be in order. This bill provides a tax on livery boots. 
Leather enters into the making of livery boots. Is it conceiv- 
able that because an item in the bill taxes boots made of 
leather, an amendment would be in order establishing a tariff 
duty on the importation of hides, of which leather is made? 
Another item provides for a tax on candy. Sugar is a large 
element in candy. Would it be argued that if this was the 
only reference to sugar in the bill it would be in order to 
impose an excise tax on sugar? Another item in the bill taxes 
adding machines. Iron enters into the manufacture of adding 
machines. Because the bill taxes a manufactured product that 
contains iron as a component material, would an amendment be 
in order taxing pig iron, or iron ore in its natural state? Yet 
the argument would be the same for all of these amendments, 
as for the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
since they all propose to raise revenue. 

The Chair is not concerned with the merits of this propo- 
sition, and accepts in this connection the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that the question 
under consideration is merely one of order. A rule may be wise, 
or it may be unwise. A rule may limit the powers of the House, 
or of the commiitee, but if it plainly states its purpose, if its 
meaning is clear, then the fact that it limits the power of the 
House, or of the committee to deal with some particular subject 
matter is no concern of the Chair, which is interested only in 
arriving at the true meaning of the rule. Many rules are 
avowedly for the very purpose of limiting the House in dealing 
with the subject matters under consideration, in order that 
the House may legislate sanely and conservatively. Such a 
rule, and one with which we have frequent experience, is the 
one prohibiting legislation on an appropriation bill. That rule 
limits immensely the powers of the Committee of the Whole, and 
of the House ; yet it is accepted as a just and wise rule, a)though 
in many instances the House is confronted with situations in 
which, but for the express limitation of this rule, it would add 
wholesome legislation to an appropriation bill. 

There have been many decisions on this point, so that it is not 
necessary for the Chair to elaborate this ruling to any great ex- 
tent. The decision cited by the gentleman from Georgia is pre- 
cisely in point. There is no difference whatever between the facts 
in the case cited and the facts of the case under present consid- 
eration. The decision of the Chairman in that case sustained the 
point of order, and that decision-on appeal was sustained by a 
vote of the committee. Another ruling in point, was by Mr. 
Speaker CLARK on a motion to recommit a tariff bill with in- 
structions te report the same with an amendment providing for 
a tariff commission. The motion was elaborately argued, and 
the Speaker made a most elaborate ruling, pointing out that the 
subject matter in the bill was an aggregate of items subjected 
to tariff taxation, while the amendment proposed to create a com- 
mission to collect information in relation to tariffs. The amend- 
ment proposed to deal with the tariff in an entirely different man- 
ner from that contained in the bill, and it was held to be non- 
germane and out of order. The ruling of the Speaker was sus- 
tained on appeal. In this connection the Chair will also cite 
the elaborate ruling of Chairman AtrexaANper found in the 
Manual under the heading of “ Important Rulings.” The rul- 
ings on the point raised by the gentleman from Georgia, as 
stated a moment ago, are very numerous. This is not a question 
of first impression. Hence it is hardly necessary for the Chair 
to elaborate any further the reasons why he holds in conformity 
with the precedents that this particular amendment is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter in the bil’, nor does it directly relate 
to any item in the bill. 

The Chair, however, does not suppose that the amendment is 
offered upon the theory that it directly relates to an item in 
the bill, since no citation has been made of such item. It is not 
germane to the subject matter in the bill, since there is nothing 
in the bill resembling the subject matter of this particular 
amendment. The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 
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On September 19, 1918. (Congresstonar Recorp, pp. 10510 to 
10511), the House was in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union considering the revenue bill, when the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] offered an amendment relating to 
the products of industrial plants employing children of certain 
ages. A point of order was made to the amendment. After 
discussion the Chair ruled that the amendment was not germane 
to the subject matter in the bill, or to any item in the bill. The 
point of order was sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 
a new subdivision, as follows: 

(27) Articles or commodities, the product of any mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment within the 
United States in which children under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 and 
16 have been Lene ages a or permitted to work more than eight hours in 
any day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 6 
= post meridian during any portion of the taxable year, 5 per 
cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from lowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to be heard very briefly. 
I do not think that the ruling which has just been made with 
reference to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is controlling upon this amendment 
which I have offered. The Chair will observe that this is an 
amendment not to a particular item or a particular paragraph, 
but is an amendment to section 9, which imposes a tax to be 
paid by manufacturers upon certain products. Different items 
are therein specified. It is true that this adds one other item. 
It extends the list, but it simply adds one of a class without 
extending the class. It is unquestionably germane to this par- 
ticular title, and I do not think it comes within the inhibition 
of Rule XXI, which was cited by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp]. The question is, What manufactured goods shall 
be the subject of tax? The amendment relates back to the very 
opening of this title specifying the taxation of certain goods and 
adds one more. At the time of the reciprocity bill, when the 
gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. SHERLEY] was in the chair, 
there was added to the bill in the same way, in relation to items 
which were included in the free list, a number of different arti- 
cles. The Chair overruled the point of order against their 
inclusion. I think that the ruling of the Chair- heretofore made 
is not decisive upon the particular amendment which | have 
offered and that the point of order ought to be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recalls the ruling made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. S#errey}] and cited by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green}. However the decisions 
which the Chair cited this morning in connection with the ruling 
then announced, were made subsequent to the ruling of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SuHertey]), and if that ruling 
and the rulings cited by the Chair are supposed to be in conflict, 
the latter will be regarded as overruling the lone contrary deci- 
sion. The Chair has examined the amendment, and comparing 
it with the bill does not find in the body of the bill any para- 
graph in which the subject matter is proposed to be dealt with 
in a manner in any wise resembling the manner in which this 
amendment proposes te deal with and dispose of the subject 
matters to which it relates. 

This being so, the Chair does not see how under the rulings 
that have been heretofore made, this amendment can be re 
garded as germane to the subject matter in the bill. If it is 
considered to be germane to any item in the bill the Chair 
has not been cited to that item. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. if the Chair will pardon me just a 
moment, the preceding paragraph refers to a large number of 
manufactured articles. Now, I do not see how the Chair can 
determine whether or not those articles have been manufactured 
by child labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not undertake so to deter- 
mine. The bill puts a tax on those articles but the amendment 
specifically proposes to deal with the same in a very different 
fashion from that proposed by the bill. If the Chair is correct in 
his former ruling, he does not see how this amendment can be 
in order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


129, after line 22, insert 








On March 15, 1918 (Conaressronar Record, pp. 3562 to 3563), 
the House was in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, considering the legislative bill, when the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn] offered an amendment as a limita- 
tion. A point of order was made to the amendment. The Chair 


held that the amendment was not a limitation on the appropria- 
Further, that it 


tion, but legislation in the form of a limitation. 
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did not appear that it would effect a retrenchment, and hence 
The point of order was 


was not in order under the Holman rule. 
sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Lunn: “No part -of any 
amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay salaries or for personal 
services in — executive department, bureau, or office of the United 
States which does not, subject to the provisions and exceptions of sec- 
tion 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial Sasa act, ap- 

roved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor each day : Provided, 

hat the foregoing limitations shall not apply to employees in any 
bureau or establishment where such employees are not paid time and 
one-half for overtime.” 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. It provides for the method of payment of the employees 
of the United States. It is really legislation, and not germane to 
the amendment. It is not a limitation on the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair asked for a discussion of the 
point of order, because he was somewhat in doubt as to the 
ruling proper to be made. The substitute of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn], is offered to the Borland amend- 
ment, and it is insisted that it is in order as a limitation. This 
question of limitation under the rules of the House, is fre- 
quently misapprehended, and amendments offered as limita- 
tions, are often not limitations at all, under our precedents. 
This substitute is presented as a limitation, and therefore pre- 
sumed to be in order. But the Borland amendment is really 
not a limitation on an appropriation bill. It is in substance, 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and would be out of order, 
but for the Holman rale. It is cast in the form of a limitation, 
but in essence it requires the executive departments to which 
it relates to maintain an eight-hour system. But since the 
effect of the Borland amendment is to secure a larger return 
of work to the Government for the amount of money expended 
that would otherwise be paid for a less return of work, it effects 
a retrenchment of Government expenditures, and is therefore in 
order. The Borland amendment is something more than a 
negative prohibition on the use of moneys. In this connection, 
in order that the nature of a limitation may be more perfectly 
apprehended, it will be well to cite some of the precedents. 

Legislation may not be proposed in the form of a limitation. 
(4 Hinds, sec. 3931.) 

The House by limitation on a general appropriation bill may 
provide that no part of an appropriation shall be used for a 
certain purpose. (4 Hinds, 3917.) 

This igs upon the theory that the House may deny an appro- 
priation for a purpose authorized by law. It is not in order to 
legislate as to the qualifications of the recipients of an appro- 
priation, but the House can specify that no part of an appro- 
priation shall go to recipients lacking certain qualifications. 
(4 Hinds, sec. 3942.) 

A limitation is negative in its nature. (4 Hinds, sec. 3955.) 

The limitation must be upon “the appropriation and not an 
affirmative limitation of official functions. (4 Hinds, sec. 3957.) 

A limitation must not include positive enactments establishing 
rules for executive officers. (4 Hinds, sec. 3967.) 

The limitation permitted on a general appropriation bill must 
in effect be a negative prohibition on the use of money, not an 
affirmative direction to an executive officer. (4 Hinds, sec. 
3974.) 

Now the Borland amendment provides that the salaries af- 
fordec by the committee amendment shall not be paid to the 
clerks in any executive department, bureau, or office of the 
United States which does not require eight hours of labor a day. 
It does not relate to recipients lacking certain qualifications, 
but to hours of work required by departments, bureaus, and 
offices of the United States. Even if the department or bureau 
has authority under law to work its employees less than eight 
hours 4 day, this amendment in substance says to such a de- 
partment, you must work your employees for as much as eight 
hours a day in order to enjoy the benefit of the appropriation, 
designed for the payment of employees. The objection that 
this amendment, is in effect legislation, is cured as noted 
above by the fact that the increased return in work secured by 
requiring the employees to work for eight hours a day, instead 
of seven and a half as formerly, but at the same compensation, 
will operate a reduction of expenditures, thereby bringing the 
amendment within the saving effect of the Holman rule. But 
what will be the effect of the substitute? 

The substitute in substance provides that the Borland amend- 
ment shall not apply to any department, bureau or office, where 
the clerks are working for eight hours, or less than eight hours, 
with no provision for pay for overtime work. Hence in all 
such departments, bureaus and offiees, the clerks will receive 
the compensation provided by the committee amendment. The 
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substitute further provides that in those departments, bureaus 
and offices, where the clerks work eight hours, and are paid 
time and a half for overtime, the Borland amendment shali 
apply, that is that the employees in such bureaus, departments, 
and offices, shall also receive the compensation provided by the 
committee amendment. In this view of the effect of the sub- 
stitute which is to replace the Borland amendment, how can it 
be argued that the substitute which is legislation, will reduce 
expenditures? If it will not operate ex proprio vigore, to reduce 
expenditures, then it is not in order. The substitute must be 
considered with reference to its operation, meaning, and effect, 
as a whole. In the opinion of the Chair, the substitute is legis. 
lation. It is not shown that it will effect a retrenchment. 
Hence it is not within the Holman rule. Further the Chair does 
not think that the substitute can be regarded as a pure limita- 
tion. For the reasons given, the point of order to the substi- 
tute is sustained. 

On March 15, 1912, the House was in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union considering the Army 
appropriation bill, when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
offered an amendment. A point of order was made to the 
amendment. The Chair held that the amendment was a limita- 
tion of authority and therefore legislation. Hence it was out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the close of line 13 the following: 

“That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful 
for any department or bureau of the United States to sell any arms of 
any kind, manufactured or acquired by such department or bureau for 
naval or military purposes, except as hereinafter provided: And pro- 
vided er, That whenever any arms of any kind intended for naval 
or military purposes shall be condemned by any department or bureau 
of the United States, or shall become unfit for official use by such dec 
partment or bureau, they shall be so broken or otherwise mutilated 
as to render them harmless as instruments of warfare or violence, and 
only when so broken or mutilated shall they be sold or disposed of by 
any such department or bureau.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not a limitation on 
expenditures, but a limitation of authority, and an affirmative 
direction. The point of order is sustained. 


On April 29, 1918 (CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, p. 5790), the House 
was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


considering H. R, 11259, when the Chairman made the following 


ruling affecting the relative rights to the floor of a Member who 
has been recognized to speak to a motion to strike out a para- 
graph, and of another Member asking preferential recognition on 
the ground that he wished to submit an amendment to perfect 
the paragraph. The Chair ruled that the Member who had bec 
recognized could not be taken from the floor, but that the perfect 
ing amendments could be offered later and would be submitted to 
be voted upon by the committee before the motion to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wishes to make a statement iis 
to a matter which seems to be somewhat misapprehende|. 
The impression seems to prevail that anyone offering an ameii!- 
ment to perfect the text, has a preferential right to the floor 
as against some one else who has been recognized on a motion 
to strike out the section. That is a mistake. No one seeking to 
offer a perfecting amendment has a right to recognition as 
against another who has been recognized and is speaking to « 
motion to strike out the section, or paragraph proposed to be per- 
fected. There is a relation of priority in this connection, but i! 
relates to the order in which the motions shall be submitted. No 
one who has obtained the floor on a motion to strike out a sec- 
tion, can be taken from the floor by another Member seeking to 
offer an amendment to perfect the text. The Member offering 11 
amendment to strike out has a right to proceed with his argu- 
ment to conclusion, and then before his motion is put, if sone 
one else wishes to offer a perfecting amendment, he can be 
recognized to submit, and speak to the same. Two amen- 
ments will then be pending, but under the rules, the perfectins 
amendment must be put before the amendment to strike out. 
The Chair makes this statement because there seems to be 2 
misapprehension in this connection as to the relative rights to 
the floor of members of the committee. 


On June 10, 1916, the House was in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, considering the alien 
Immigration bill. A point of order was made against genera: 
discussion under a motion to strike out the last word. The 
Chair held that debate under a pro forma motion was a conven- 
tion, and upon objection, the Member having the. floor must 
confine his remarks to the amendment. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. I make the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is not permissible to discuss a pro forma amend- 
ment in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). Of course, the 
motion to strike out the last word, and the debate on it pro and 
eon are matters of convention. If the rule of debate is insisted 
upon, the mover of an amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole must confine his remarks to the amendment. 





On February 21, 1917 (Concressronan Recorp, pp. 3817 to 
3818), the House was in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, considering the Army appropriation bill, 
when the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] offered an 
amendment for the maintenance of military post roads, bridges, 
and trails in Alaska. A point of order was made to the amend- 
ment. The Chair ruled that upon the facts the amendment did 
not fall within the principle relating to making appropriations 
toa work in progress. The point of order was sustained. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 21, page 38, insert the fellowing: 

“ Protection, repair, and maintenance of military post roads, bridges, 


trails, Alaska: For the completion, repair, and maintenance of military 
post roads, bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, $500,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair for the purpose of ruling will 
accept the statement of the facts of this case made by the gentle- 
man from California. This amendment is of course an attempt 
to apply the principle that appropriations may be made to a work 
in progress, to this scheme of proposed roads, 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the first place, the Chair will say that 
there has been a tendency to narrow the application of that 
principle. But entirely apart from that tendency, the commit- 
tee which proposes to appropriate for a work in progress should 
have some original authority in that connection. This authority 
is entirely lacking in this committee in the present connection, 
If there is any authority anywhere to appropriate for these 
roads, aS a work in progress, that authority is not found in this 
committee. Under the act which the Chair has read, this com- 
mittee is not authorized to make appropriations for the Alaskan 
roads. A special fund for the construction of these roads is 
provided in the Alaskan act. That provision does give the right 
to this committee, either by virtue of the principle of a work in 
progress, or on any other ground, to appropriate for the roads 
in question ? 

Mr, MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, will the Chair yield to me 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a certain law referred to under 
which roads may be built in Alaska out of the Alaskan fund, 
but the existence of that statute does not prevent the Govern- 
ment from entering upon the work of building some roads in 
Alaska, contemplated under that act, by direct appropriation. 
Congress began this two or three years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair a moment ago referred to the 
tendency to limit the application of the principle of making 
appropriations for work already in progress. In that connec- 
tion I desire to read a citation which has just been handed to me: 

But later decisions, in view of the indefinite extent of the practice 
made possible by the early decisions, have ruled out propositions to 
appropriate for new buildings in navy yards, 

What could be a larger application of this principle than to 
hold that if this board has outlined a large scheme of road 
construction in Aiaska, and done some work here and there in 
connection with the same, this committee, or any committee, is 
thereby authorized to appropriate the funds necessary to com- 
plete every road contemplated by that scheme, or project? 

In section 29 of the act which the Chair has cited, may be 
found an elaborate provision for road construction in Alaska by 
a board to be composed of an engineer officer of the United 
States, two other officers, and so on. At the conclusion of that 
section it is specifically stated that the cost and expense of lay- 
ing out, constructing, and repairing these roads and trails in 
the Territory shall be paid by the disbursing officer out of the 
“roads and trails” portion of the Alaskan fund. The Chair 
thinks that the point of order directed to this paragraph is well 
taken, and it is therefore sustained. 





On March 13, 1918 (CoNnGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 3456), the legis- 
lative appropriation bill was under consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Mr, Lon- 
DON, of New York, offered an amendment to investigate the sub- 
ject of insurance against unemployment. To this amendment 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee made a point of order. After argument 
the Chairman held that in effect the amendment construed exist- 


ar7 


ing law and was therefore legislation not authorized on an 
appropriation bill. The Chair sustained the point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. LONDON: Page 146, 70, 
pagagreph the following: 
I 


“To investigate the subject of insurance against unemployment, the 
sum of $50,000,” —" 


Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Upon reflection the Chair is disposed to 
think that the organic act might be fairly construed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor to empower it to investigate the subject proposed 
in the amendment, if a lump-sum appropriation was made. 
But this would be a conclusion that the bureau would draw 
from the general terms used in the act. This amendment ap- 
propriating the sum indicated and directing that it shall be 
used for the investigation mentioned is an interpretation of 
the organic act. An amendment construing or interpreting an 
act is legislation. Legislation on an appropriation bill is for- 
bidden. The point of order is sustamied, 


line insert as a new 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 





On September 19, 1918 (ConeresstonaL Recorp, pp. 10516 to 
10519), the House was in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, considering the revenue bill, when Mr. Bor- 
land, of Missouri, offered an amendment to a paragraph in the 
bill. A point of order was made to the amendment, but was 
overruled. It was then sought to make a point of order to the 
paragraph. The Chair ruled after debate, that when a para- 
graph is read, and no point of order is made, and an amend- 
ment is offered to the paragraph, and a point of order made to 
the amendment, and overruled, it is too late thereafter to direct 
a point of order to the paragraph. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 170, line 13, strike out all after the word “ Senate,” strike out 
all the rest of line 13 and lines 14, 15, 16, and 17, and insert in Neu 
thereof the following: “‘ The members of the board first appointed shall 
be appointed for terms of one, two, three, four, and five years, respec- 
tively, and thereafter the term of each member shall be five years.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. My point of order is that the provision of the 
bill following the word “ Senate,” which the gentleman seems to 
wish to strike out, makes the board temporary, and the gentle- 
man is seeking to make a permanent board out of what is pro- 
posed to be a temporary one. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s point of 
order is not well taken. Thé board, according to the present 
scheme of the law there, is appointed at the pleasure of the 
President. The following paragraph says that any member 
may be subject to removal by the President. The gentleman’s 
point of order is not well taken. My opinion is that the whole 
section creating an advisory tax board may be subject to a 
point of order. But if so a germane amendment to a section 
which otherwise would be subject to a point of order would thus 
not be subject to a point of order. I submit to the Chair that 
defining the terms of these officers who are now appointed by 
will is a germane amendment, and is perfectly germane to the 
purposes of the section, and not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The effect of the amendment seems to be 
to enlarge the term of office of the appointees under this sec- 
tion, but it does not occur to the Chair there is any reason why 
it is not in order ‘or this to be done by an amendment which 
is germane. This commission and their terms are established 
by the bill. The amendment proposes to change the terms. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I submit the point of order 
comes too late, because I was recognized to perfect the para- 
graph by offering an amendment, which I did offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not direct a point of 
order against the entire paragraph after an amendment has 


been offered. 

Mr. WALSH. Debate had not begun. The fact that an 
amendment was offered does not debar making a point of order 
against the entire paragraph. The rules say “ after debate has 
begun.” 


The CHAIRMAN. That means that after the paragraph has 
been read and opportunity given to make or reserve a point of 
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order. This opportunity must be afforded, and if not availed 
of, then it is too late thereafter to raise the question of order. 
In this case the opportunity was given, because the point of 
order to the paragraph could have been made before the gentle- 
inan from Missouri offered his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Debate could not begin when the point of order 
was made against the amendment that was offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph was read. It was then 
before the House and open first for a point of order, and then 
for amendment. Anyone making, or reserving a point of order 
would have been entitled to prior recognition to the gentleman 
from Missouri. No one made a point of order to the paragraph. 
Hence the gentleman from Missouri, asking recognition to offer 
ain amendment, was in order. He was recognized, and submitted 
an amendment to the paragraph to which a point of order was 
directed. 

Mr. MADDEN. I maintain the point of order will lie until 
debate has begun on the paragraph. No debate having been 
had on the paragraph, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] having offered an amendment to which a point of order 
was made, notwithstanding that point of order was overruled, 
the paragraph is still pending without debate, and the ques- 
tion is whether it is subject to a point of order or not on its 
merits. That is the only question that is pending now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that this 
has been the practice of the House at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Chair is supreme here unless overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no pride of opinion about 
this matter whatever. If the practice of the House has been to 
the contrary of his ruling the Chair will be glad to be advised 
of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think there is no doubt about what the 
practice of the House has been. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be glad to be cited to any 
rule, or precedent contrary to his ruling. With the consent of 
the committee the Chair will state precisely what has taken 
place. The paragraph was read, and was then open to a point 
of order, or reservation of a point of order. No one rose to 
make or reserve a >oint of order. Thereupon an amendment 
was offered to the paragraph. A point of order was made to 
this amendment, and overruled. A point of order was then 
sought to be made to the paragraph proposed to be amended, 
and the Chair ruled that this motion was too late. That is the 
understanding of the Chair of what has taken place in this 
connection. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, MADDEN. Does the Chair maintain, because an amend- 
ment was offered to which a point of order was made, it leaves 
the paragraph in any other situation than it would have been if 
no amendment had been offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair maintains that after a para- 
graph has been read in due course, and opportunity thereby 
given, to make, or reserve a point of order, and neither is made, 
it is too late to make a point of erder to the paragraph after 
an amendment has been submitted. There are many Members 
of the House now present, who are experienced parliamentarians 
and the Chair will be glad to hear from them in this connection, 
whether in their opinion the ruling just made, is erroneous, and 
further whether upon the state of facts cited, a point of order 
ould be made to the paragraph proposed to be amended. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think if my friend from Iili- 
Rois will think of it for a moment, there is nothing wrong with 
the Chair’s reasoning on this proposition. A point of order was 
fhade to an amendment to the paragraph. Business had inter- 
wened. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] shakes 
his head. ‘He wishes to limit it to a technical proposition as to 
debate. But the gentleman must realize that where business 
had not intervened, the point of order was made before any 
amendment had been made to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The rule does not make any such construc- 
tion as that at all. It simply says that the point of order must 
be made before debate is begun. Now, no debate has been had. 
That is what the rule says—not before an amendment has been 
offered but. before debate has begun. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why, Mr. Chairman, if that 
should be the rule of the House or the practice of the House, 
then it would result in always doing just exactly what has 
occurred at this time. 

The gentleman from Illinois is not opposed to the original 
proposition, I assume; at least he did mot interpose the point of 
order to it. He waits. Now a proposition is passed to which 
he is opposed and to which I am opposed and to which a ma- 


Will the Chair allow me to ask him a ques- 


jority of this House, I apprehend, will be opposed. But the 
gentleman can not then, in order to defcat that, interpose a 
point of order against the proposition that had already been 
read and passed. The reasoning of it is perfectly clear. The 
orderly procedure of the House, in my humble judgment, would 
depend upon sustaining the Chair in the ruling that he has just 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read one or two precedents 
out of a number that might be cited. : 

On December 16, 1898, the House was in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union considering the bill (H. R. 11191) to 
extend the laws relating to customs and internal revenue over the 
Hawalian Islands, 

Mr. William H. Moody, of Massachusetts, offered an amendment pro- 
viding for the extension also of the laws of the United States relating 
2 - appointment of officers in the Customs and Internal-Revenue 
Services. 

Mr. Leonidas F. Livingston, of Georgia, asked if it was 
extend the civil-service laws to Hawaii, Eeeees to 

Mr. Moody replied to this question, whereupon Mr. Josrrn G. Cay. 
NON, of Illinois, suggested a point of order. , 

Mr. Moody raised the question of order that the point of order came 
too late. The point of order against the point of order, was sustained. 
on the ground that it came too late, ” 

On the next page of Hinds’ Precedents is a ruling to the 
effect that when a paragraph is read, then is the time to offer a 
point of order. That is what the Chair has always understood 
to be the practice. The Chairman in the case cited ruled as 
follows: 

Without deciding the question as to whether, under the special rule 
under which we are proceeding, objection would have been in order if 
it had been made in time, the Chair is of the opinion that the point of 
order not —- been made, it is now too late to make it, just the same 
as in case of the rule forbidding legislation on an appropriation bill. 
If the point is not made when such an amendment is offered, or until 
after debate, it comes too late. The Chair therefore holds that the 
point of order is not well taken. 

In this case no point of order was made to the paragraph, or 
sought to be made, before the amendment was offered. After 
the amendment was offered, and held to be in order, it was too 
late to make a point of order to the paragraph. This ruling 
in the judgment of the Chair conforms to the precedents, and 
practice of the House. 

Another case in point will be cited: 

On April 16, 1904, the general deficiency fgpseeriation bill was under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, when a paragraph of the bill was read providing for compensa- 
tion to the clerk of the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Mr. George Smith, of Illinols, proposed an amendment, which 
was ruled out on a point of order. 

' Theron on Mr. Smith raised a question of order against the paragraph 
n the b 

Mr. James A. Hemenway made the point of order that the question 
was raised too late. 

The Chairman held that a point of order against a proposition must 
be made before an amendment is offered to it. (Hinds, vol. —, p. 6911.) 

The committee will note that while the case cited is not so 
strong a case on the facts as the case upon which the Chair has 
occasion to rule, it very clearly is to the effect that after an 
amendment is offered to a paragraph it will then be too late to 
make a point of order to the paragraph to which that amena- 
ment relates. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 


On March 15, 1918 (Coneressionat Recorp, p. 3562), the 
House was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of thie 
Union, considering the legislative bill, when the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. Lonpon] offered an amendment. A point 
of order was made to the amendment on the ground that it was 
“ nonsense.” The Chair held that this objection did not present 
a question of order. The point of order was overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 6 the following: ; 

“No inerease herein shall apply to salaries or compensations for 
personal services in 4 of the executive departments or independent 
establishments of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or 
any bureau or office therein, which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor 
each day: Provided, The present war is ended prior to June 30, 1919. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that. 

I do not know whether the Chair has ruled on the point of 
order or not, but I submit, if the Chair will examine this amend- 
ment he will hold it is not in order. I will make the point of 
order it is not germane and that, at the same time, it has not 
any sense. c 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The objection that the amendment is non- 
sense, does not present a parliamentary question. The amend- 
ment seems to be in order, and it is for the committee to de- 
termine whether it considers the proposition to be sense, 0! 
nonsense. a 

On September 19, 1918 (Coneresstowar Recorp, pp. 10524 to 
10525), the House was in Committee of the Whole House on the 

















state of the Union considering the revenue bill, when a point of 
order was made by Mr. WaAtsu, of Massachusetts, to a paragraph 
in the bill on the ground that it did not relate to the revenue or 
bonded debt of the United States, and therefore was not within 
the jurisdiction of the committee making the report, and should 
be expunged from the bill. After debate, the Chair ruled that 
the Committee on Ways and Means had no jurisdiction to enter- 
tain, or report the paragraph in question. 

The point of order was sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtrsH] 
makes the point of order on the ground that this particular 
paragraph does not relate to the revenue, or bonded debt and 
is, therefore, in excess of the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. That it is not within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. I say, in excess of the jurisdiction of the 
committee, and therefore beyond their authority. The Chair 
thinks the point of order is well taken, and sustains it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, no point of order was re- 
served on this bill. Take the case of an appropriation bill. 
You can not have new legislation on an appropriation bill when 
a point of order is reserved at the time the report is presented. 
If that is not done you can not do it when you consider the bil!. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a very important matter, and the 
Chair will make the following explanatory statement: Should 
a bill be erroneously referred, the rules provide the procedure 
by which that bill, as a whole, may be returned to the proper 
committee. If advantage of the rule is not taken in time, and 
the committee improperly in possession of the bill proceeds to 
consider it, and report the same to the House, it will then be too 
late to raise a point of order against the bill as a whole. 

In such a case the committee entitled to jurisdiction is con- 
sidered to have slept upon its rights. But when a bill is prop- 
erly sent to a committee having jurisdiction over the subject 
matter, and it improperly includes in the bill reported to the 
House, matter not within its jurisdiction, then upon the consid- 
eration of the bill, the extraneous: matter improperly included, 
can be objected to by a point of order. ‘This is the first oppor- 
tunity presented to object to the offending matter. Hence no 
one has slept on his rights, and no one is estopped to make 
objection. There must be an opportunity afforded at some time 
to object to matter included in a bill in excess of the jurisdic- 
tion of a committee, and the first time that this opportunity is 
afforded, is when the bill is under consideration, and the objec- 
tionable matter is reached. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I supposed that this referred to an amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, may I direct the attention cf 
the gentleman from North Carolina to section 6926 of Volume V 
of Hinds’ Precedents, where Speaker Cannon, of Illinois, on 
May 14, 1906, made the ruling that points of order are reserved 
nt the time of reference to Committee of the Whole only on 
appropriation bills? ~ 

Mr. Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, moved that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of bills on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr, Sydney E. Mudd, of Maryland, interposed to reserve 
points of order against the bills. 

Speaker Cannon held that as they were not appropriation 
bills such reservation was not called for. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want a little information, too, because this 
will be a precedent, and we want to get the matter straight. 
Suppose the Ways and Means Committee a week or two weeks 
before we reported this bill had introduced this identical bil! 
With this provision in it, and then had reported it, and no points 
of order at all were reserved. Is it the understanding of the 
Chair that any matter in the bill of which the Ways and Means 
Committee originally had no jurisdiction would then be subject 
to points of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair in response to that question will 
read the following extract from the rules: 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committces named in 
the preceding rule, as follows, viz: Subjects relating— 
1 1. To the election of Members—to the respective Committees on Elec- 
ions, 


> 


2. To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means— 

And so on, 

The latter provision fixes the jurisdiction of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and delimits the matter appropriate for its 
consideration. Suppose the Committee on Ways and Means 
should report a bill dealing with the bonded debt, and as one 
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paragraph of same should include mafter properly belonging to 
the Elections Committee, or to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, or to the Committee on Appropriations, or to any other 
committee, how would this illegal assumption of jurisdiction be 
reached, save by a point of order directed to the offending 
matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true, if it sought to amend a bill so 
as to include matters of which it had no jurisdiction, because the 
amendment would not be germane to the bill. But I am speak- 
ing now of this case: Suppose we had introduced this bill two 
weeks ago, and the committee had reported it, and it came be- 
fore the House with that identical proposition in it for the 
Drafting Service, not as an amendment, but as a part of the 
bill. Suppose we had reported the bill with that provision in it. 
Would it then be subject to a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think a question of 
amendment is presented. This is a question of matter in a bill 
reported by the committee, as to which the committee had no 
jurisdiction. The Chair thinks the point of order to this para- 
graph is well taken. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


V. STEPHENS, 


NEBRASKA, 


HON. DAN 


OF 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the investigation 
had before the committee of Congress on the court-martial sys- 
tem in vogue in our Army has greatly stirred all those who are 
familiar with the evidence which has been offered as proof of 
the need of a complete reform of the present procedure. The 
war is over, and we can now be frank without fear of demoraliz- 
ing our officers charged with the conduct of the war. I am one 
who has not heretofore offered one single public criticism of any 
branch of our Government, because I believed it unwise to do so 
when we were ail bent upon winning the war. We have now 
the experience the war has brought and should profit by it to 
revise this system that smacks of the dark ages. No one should 
stand in the way of these reforms. No officer of the Army 
should feel it incumbent on himself to defend tlie system. Let 
it stand or fall on its merits, keeping in mind that an American 
citizen has certain fundamental rights that should be reserved 
to him even in the Military Establishment, which is supposed 
to be of necessity more or less despotic. When the people of 
this country come to the conclusion that their sons who enter 
the military service can not secure a square deal there is likely 
to be trouble for some one ahead of us. 

It is conceded on all sides that courts-mariial procedure during 
the present war has been atrociously harsh, brutal, and unjust, 
There is hardly a Member of Congress who has not directiyv 
received convincing evidence of that fact through innumerable 
justified complaints from his constituency, establishing beyon:| 
all doubt that courts-martial are not worthy the name of courts, 
that they are regarded in the Army in no sense as judicial 
bodies, and that they are subject to absolute control by the 
power of military command in our Army, a power which is as 
inhumane and heartless as the Prussianism which this army was 
raised to destroy. 

An effort has been made to cast the burden and the blame upon 
this new Army itself and excuse the officers of the Regular Hs- 
tablishment from participation in or responsibility for the 
prevailing injustice throughout the Army. Even if this were 
as true as it is grossly untrue, a system of law which depends 
absolutely upon the character of the agencies which administer 
it,.a system of judicial procedure which gives protection and 
justice only when administered and controlled by men who 
insist on doing the right and achieving justice regardless of the 
system, is to be utterly condemned. The system itself must be 
such as to require that right and justice be done, and to visit 
the severest penalties upon any declines or evades the 
doing of justice. 

But even when the system applied to the small Regular Es- 
tablishment, as it existed before and up to the beginning of 


} 
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this war, and administered by officers of the Regular Army, 
whose virtues, it is now said, are such that the system could 
not go wrong, it was no better then than now; it was no better 
administered 
than now. 


then than now. It gave no better resuits then 
The injustice was as proportionately great then as 
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now- indeed, it can probably be said within the limits of truth 
that the system was more harshly administered then than now. 
But then the Army was small. Public interest was not nroused 
init. The aggregate of injustice was much less than now. But 
that system blasted the hopes and life of many a man, and left 
us a derelict many a man who had served in the Army with all 
the virtue and rectitude that a good eitizen and a good soldier 
usually bas or need have in order to perform his duty, both as 
citizen and as a soldier, 

It is charged that up until the beginning of this war, when 
Gen, Ansell fell in command of the office, there was no super- 
vision and control in the War Department over the procedure 
of any court-martial, However gross, glaring, and prejudicial 
the error, there Was no power, no authority, as the law was re- 
nctionarily construed, to rectify it. When the sentence of a 
court-martial was once passed upon and approved by the crude 
judicial processes of some commanding officer it was final and 
subject to no review at the War Department or in any other 
department of this Government. It is alleged that Judge Ad- 
vocate General Crowder not only tolerated but approved that 
system, which subjected the life and liberty of every man in 
the Army to the oppressive and tyrannical will of a man trained 
to arms, and by that fact alone trained away from judicial 
thought and judicial methods, Before this war, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that section 1199 of the Revised Statutes expressly 
required the Judge Advocate General of the Army to review and 
revise the proceeding of every court-martial, this duty was not 
performed. Such revision as was had was for the purpose of 
collecting statistics and filing the court-martial records simply 
ns records of the department. Such review as has been had 
during this war, and in some cases a much better but unau- 
thoritative review, has been had at the insistence of one officer 
nione, who has striven in season and out to compel the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army to exercise in the name of Jus- 
tice the power which the statute confers upon him and requires 
him to exercise, The result has been static and obstinate oppo- 
sition, a thwarting by administrative expedient of every effort 
made, His continuous insistence has been met by administra- 
tive makeshifts which were designed to deceive Congress, to 
decelve the soldiers themselves, and to deceive the people of 
the United States by deluding them Into believing that some- 
thing was being achieved in the establishment of justice in the 
Army, when it was well known that nothing substantial could 
thereby be achieved, and when it was Intended that nothing 
should be achieved to modify the existing system, 

And it has been the officers of the Reguwar Army who have 
insisted upon the maintenance of this system of bureaucracy, of 
absolutism, of injustice, supported and maintained by military 
power, and not the officers of the new establishment who are 
now accused of being the agents of this injustice through their 
ignorance upon the one hand and tyrannical exercise of brief 
authority upon the other, 

No more shameful page will ever be written upon the military 
history of the United States than that that ought to be written 
and will be written when the people are informed upon this 
system of military injustice, supported and maintained by petty 
tyrants in high official position, 

The American Bar Association charged that the present mill- 
tary code was unworthy of the name of law, and that the result 
of its application was unworthy of the name of justice. These 
charges are now known not only to state the truth, but they 
fall short of the mark in stating the whole truth, The system 
is a system not of law but of tyranny. It works not justice 
but tyranny, oppression, and the destruction of the souls and 
spirits of human beinga, 

The system is not the handiwork of Judge Advocate General 
Crowder or of Secretary of War Baker, It is true that in 1916 
the present Judge Advocate General secured a reenactment of 
the military code, but it is obvious to every lawyer who will 
make even a cursory study of and comparison between the old 
code and the reenacted code that the reenactment made not one 
Single systemic change, gave not one added guaranty, pro- 
vided not one single scintilla of protection. It is nothing at all 
but a rewriting of the old code. I ask the lawyers of the coun- 
try to compare the two in an effort to discover one particle of 
systemic improvement. The code to-day is in every substantial 
respect the British code of 1774, the code that we inherited 
from Great Britain when we separated from her, which we 
still insist upon maintaining and which she long since has cast 
aside, The few changes made in the reenactment that border 
upon the systemic are changes in the direction of reaction 
rather than of liberalization. 

The attack made by the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs upon this system was well advised and 
Justified, This enlightenment would never have come to the 
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department nor to the people had it not been for the courageous 
attitude and testimony of Gen. Ansell before the Senate Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs. Throughout the war he had seen 
and complained of the terrible injustices that were being in- 
flicted upon our soldiery. But the light is breaking ; the on, 
sponsibility will be located; and those who are responsible for 
the perpetuation of this injustice are already engaged in mak- 
ing public their embarrassing pleas of confession and avoidance 

Gen, Crowder now states that this injustice has been to a 
considerable extent due to a lack of the very revisory power 
which Gen. Ansell at the beginning of the war insisted the de. 
partment already had and ought to exercise, and which he 
strenuously denied. He now says that he went so far as to 
propose legislation that would have established such a revisory 
power, and he undertakes to avoid the responsibility by placing 
it upon the Congress for its failure to pass the legislation which 
he proposed. 

It is claimed, and successfully I think, that the legislation 
proposed was not worthy of enactment. If enacted, it would 
have made more secure the existing system. It would have in- 
tolerably increased the present terrible deficiencies. The com- 
mittees did not favorably report that bill, and they were wise 
in not doing so, first, because that bill would have placed the 
power of judicial supervision of courts-martial, not in the hands 
of a lawyer or a judge, not in the hands of the Judge Advocate 
General, but in the hands of a purely military official wielding 
all military power in the Army—namely, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army. This was enough to condemn it. But, much worse 
than this, it would have authorized the Chief of Staff to reverse 
an acquittal; it would have authorized him to strike out a 
finding of not guilty and substitute a finding of guilty; it would 
have authorized the Chief of Staff to increase any sentence 
which a court-martial had awarded. The legislation was skill- 
fully drafted with a view to concealing its real character. But 
every lawyer, upon examining the bill, will discover what those 
who drafted the bill and those who proposed it already knew 
that that bill placed these vast powers in the hands of tho 
Chief of Staff and authorized him to tmpose punishments at 
his own will, and for that, if for no other reason, it should never 
become law. 

What a tragedy in the realm of justice is the present systeni 
which the War Department still hopes and labors to save! 

It is a system of justice made, maintained, and applied by 
the will of a military man, and not by any principles known to 
jurisprudence. The American people ought to know what this 
system means, and in the end they will know, and knowing it 
will destroy it. 

A man can be court-martialed at the mere whim and caprice 
of any officer of the Army, from the most newly made second 
lieutenant to the Chief of Staff. In the last fiscal year there 
were more than 850,000 cases of courts-martial, and between 
twenty and thirty thousand of them were trials by general 
court-martial, the court of highest jurisdiction,.with power to 
inflict any punishment, including that of death. The system 
does not require that any investigation be made to determine 
whether a man shall be tried or not. It does not require any 
legal determination of whether the charge or indictment is 
suflicient, as a matter of law, and whether there is evidence to 
constitute a prima facile case. It does not guarantee to a man 
any protection during trial. It does not define his rights before, 
during, or after the trial. It does not provide for adequate 
defense or establish his right to the substantial assistance of 
counsel, It does not establish and is not governed by any 
regard for any of those safeguards which have been developed 
by our civilization as necessary to protect a man against op- 
pression and injustice. The trial, if such it can be called, being 
over, the commanding officer, a military man without the slight- 
est judicial appreciations, alone determines whether the pro- 
ceedings are correct and whether the accused has had a fair 
trial. 

When a man ts once haled before one of these courts there is 
little hope of acquittal. ‘The military system is set against 
fair procedure. The reports of the Judge Advocate General for 
the last year show that only 1 out of every 28 men tried by 4 
summary court is acquitted; only 1 out of every 12 men tried 
by a special court is acquitted, and only 1 out of every 9 men 
tried by general court is acquitted. And this certainty of con- 
viction can not be said to be due to the thoroughness of ‘n- 
vestigation prior to trial, because the law requires no such in- 
vestigation and but little is had. The great military desider- 
atum, certainty of punishment, is achieved, but justice is not. 

But those who support the present iniquities brazenly contess 
that it is not the object of the code to do justice—that the object 
of the code is to maintain discipline within the establishment. 
If these statements were not statements of record, it would 
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have been unbelievable that they could have been made by any 
responsible officer of Government or even by any man endowed 
with the ordinary capacity to reason and with an ordinary 
sense of justice. As though discipline and justice were incon- 
sistent terms! As though the maintenance of discipline made 
it necessary to exclude justice! As though, indeed, discipline, 
in the proper sense of the term, could be founded on anything 
but justice! This fact alone shows how far those who govern 
and administer the present military establishment have gone 
down the high road to Prussianization, how far they have for- 
gotten, if such men ever could have known, the ordinary prin- 
ciples of right an justice; how far their training has deprived 
them of all capacity to reason as fair-minded human beings. 
Such men have long since become machines. They can not be 
men. They see with the eyes of tyrants. Their hearts are 
hearts of stone. With such men in control of our Army, our 
people can never have any faith in or affection for it. 

The present system of military justice is an insult to all 
decent principles of government. It is an outrage upon any 
government of a free people such as ours,’ Its terrible result- 
ing injustices have been revealed and our consciences have been 
shocked. For every such injustice, some soldier's spirit has 
been crushed, some soul has been seared, some soldier's patriot- 
ism has been called upon to resist the assault made upon it by 
subjecting him to such a tyranny. 

The system is completely beyond all legal control. Not only 
does it not require, it does not even contemplate, any such 
thing as legal control over the conduct of military procedure 
in accordance with established legal principles. It is a system 
controlled by and administered in accordance with the will of 
au military commander. This very deficiency—a lack of legal 
control in accordance with principles of law and a subjection 
of sacred judicial functions to the tyrannical power of military 
command—is the cause of the injustice which is now the subject 
of such general and bitter popular complaint. It could not 
have been otherwise, and it will never be otherwise as long as 
the Prussian methods which seem now to be rigidly established 
in cur Army control the functions and the administration of 
justice, 

The time is bound to come, and come soon, if indeed it is not 
already here, when the people of this country will locate the 
responsibility for the existence and maintenance of this injus- 
tice. The Army is not yet half demobilized. The system is 
still operating in full foree and vigor. The ultramilitaristic 
mind, which seems to be in complete domination of our military 
ndministration, which establishes and maintains the present 
harsh and un-American standards, judgments, and punishments, 
supports the system, but the American people will sooner or 
later locate the responsibility upon the individual officials whose 
duty it was zealously to guard the administration of military 
justice, to the end that tyranny and oppression, which have so 
fertile a field in a military establishment, should not survive. 
This these officials have not done. This they have deliberately 
refused to do. Tyranny, oppression, and injustice have flour- 
ished by reason of the strong support given to them by the 
very officers whose duty it was to strike them down. And this 
the records will prove. 

The evidence already elicited shows, and the attitude of the 
reactionaries who are upholding the present system corrobo- 
rates it to the point of conviction, that the following pertinent 
propositions of fact are beyond denial or dispute and they at 
the same time serve to fix conclusively the guilt, for guilt it is, 
upon the officials who are responsible for the maintenance of 
lnilitary injustice: 

(1) The Acting Judge Advocate General, speaking by virtue 
of the office in which he was at that time in sole and supreme 
control, found that under the existing law the War Department 
had ample authority for the supervision of courts-martial pro- 
cedure and for keeping them within legal control The Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, the Inspector General of the | 
Army, and the Chief of Staff of the Army united in opposition 
to this view and urged upon the Secretary of War the argument 
that such supervision and control would result to the injury of 
discipline, and the Secretary of War yielded to their argument 
and relieved the Acting Judge Advocate General from further 
control over military justice. 

(2) The military officials above mentioned placed their views 
upen record that military procedure had for its purpose the 
maintenance of discipline, and drew the distinction that dis- 
cipline could not be maintained without sacrificing justice. 

(3) They contend and maintain that the military code was a 
code of penal law that ought not to be independently and judi- | 
cially supervised in its administration, but that it should be left 
to be administered by the camp commander, 
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(4) It is alleged that these officials intended to do nothing. but 
sought to shift the responsibility by placing an impossible bill 
before the two military committees of Congress, knowing that 
such a bill could not be enacted into law. That bill would have 
made the situation worse. The War Department overruled 
Gen. Ansell’s opinion that there was already revisory and super- 
visory power in the War Department under existing law, and 
then sought to have Congress pass a bill that would have placed 
such a power in the hands not of independent legally trained 
officials but of military officials under the control of the Chief of 
Staff. That bill also would have authorized these same military 
officers to substitute a conviction for an acquittal by the court, 
to increase the punishment which the court had awarded, and 
to subject a man to a new trial at will. Such proposed legisla- 
tion could hardly have been intended to pass because of its in- 
herent deficiencies, and if it had passed it would have foisted 
upon the Army the chief deficiency of the existing system. It 
could not have been intended to pass, because it was only 
shortly after the Judge Advocate General himself had submitted 
it to Congress that he said that General Order 7 itself was ce- 
signed simply to allay popular clamor and to head off congres- 
sional investigation. 

(5) The Judge Advocate General has removed from participa- 
tion in matters of military justice the one man who has stood 
for a liberalization of the system, and by reason of his headship 
of the office has prevented the free communication of the views 
of that officer to the Secretary of War. 

(G6) The present Judge Advocate General had written into the 
Articles of War two years ago the present thirty-seventh article, 
which he now construes as an additional reason why the com- 
manding officer should govern courts-martial at his will and 
subject to no legal control, not even that of the President of the 
United States, 

(7) The order which Gen. Ansell procured to be issued !ast 
September establishing a considerable power of revision over 
courts-martial procedure among our forces in France was this 
day, the very day that Congress Is to adjourn, revoked. 

It has been officially announced that the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral will soon depart upon a mission for Cuba. He is retiring 
for a while. His place will be taken by Gen. Bethel. It was 
Gen. Bethel, I am informed, who has contended for the harsh 
punishments in France throughout the war. It was he who 
argued with and persuaded Gen. Pershing to insist upon the 
execution of four young soldiers in France, simply as a matter 
of policy. He argued that the execution of a few men at the 
beginning of the war would have the effect of saving the life 
of many in the latter days of the war. It was he who has con- 
tended at all times against the establishment of any supervisory 
power over courts-martial in France, and it was he who finally 
succeeded in overthrowing the order establishing such revision 
there. 

The structure will fall. 
clinging to it. 


t will carry with it all who insist on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. BAER, 
DAKOTA, 


OF NORTH 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, under the general permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I present the following: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN J, M, BAER, REPRESENTING NontHn Dakota 

AT THE ReQuEST Or Gov. LYNN J, Frazier. 

“ Owing to pressing official duties it is impossible for the goy- 
ernor of North Dakota, Hon, Lynn J. Frazier, to attend this 
conference of governors and mayors here at the White House. 
‘Phe governor Wired me, urgently requesting that I represent him. 
I realize the imperative need of his presence at our State capital, 
because our legislature has just passed some of the most progres- 
sive legislation in the history of our State. North Dakota or 
N. D. stands for the ‘new democracy.’ 


“There are few who are involuntarily unemployed in North 


Dakota. I have received a message from J. N. Hagan, conmis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor, stating that 30,000 expert farm 
hands would be needed during the month of April. At the pres- 
ent time the problem of uncmployment is a neg! cible one. Ine 
formation from the various employment bureaus confirm the 
statement of the commissioner and show that the point of 


saturation has almost been reached in North Dakota, 


lt is a 
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complete reversal of the conditions which have been heretofore 
reported at this conference, I believe great credit should be 
given to the splendid manner with which Gov. Frazier has 
handled the situation. 

“North Dakota is a State which can be pointed to as an 
example,of one which has efficiently and peacefully handled the 
labor problem. 

“T want to insert here an editorial taken from the Nation 
of March 1, 1919. It reads as follows: 


“We are happy to learn that there is one public official in the United 
States who has some conception of how to deal with the prevailing un- 
rest. His unusual perspicacity may be due to the fact that he makes a 
living by farming, not politics. mn any case, we are glad to hear a 
sensible word from anyone in responsible public position. Goy. Frazier, 
of North Dakota, in accepting appointment to the board of governors 
jor a nation-wide campaign against anarchy, writes thus: 

“Tl have your telegram notifying me that I have been appointed on 
the board of governors for a nation-wide campaign to be launched 
naguinest every manifestation of anarchy and to safeguard American 
liberties, American labor, American homes, and American. schools, and 
wish to assure you that I am in hearty eyeapathy with the announced 
aims of your organization. Were in North Dakota we believe the best 
protection against revolution is to assist rather than retard evolution, 
and in this State it is the intention of the administration to remove 
discontent and prevent disorder by remedying the legitimate economic 
complaints of the people instead of trying to stamp out just grievances. 
As a consequence we have a contented citizenry in North Dakota, which 
believes in upholding our Government and achieving political progress 
by orderly and constitutional methods. * * * Personally, I feel 
that bolshevism is not the only peril to this country. In my op'aion 
the spirit of Bourbonism is even more threatening to the security of 
our institutions, for, 
that Bourbonism always precedes and is the cause of bolshevism.’ 
Gov. Frazier promises to be an interesting member cf this particular 
board of governors.” 


“Tdleness deserves the utmost contempt and earnest dis- 
couragement of every citizen. We must not shun it. We must 
reckon with it. This has been the policy of our State; and 
while the governor has effectively handled the situation with 
a firm hand, he has given every encouragement to those who 
honestly seek employment. He has dealt with firmness, but he 
has administered with justice. I therefore point with pride 
to the labor conditions in North Dakota, and believe that if 
other States had handled the delicate situation as wisely and 
ably as our governor hag, little credence could be given to those 
who predict industrial strife and labor revolts. Permit me to 
quote from the governor's address to the legislature ; 


“The past two years have been trying times, both for the people 
and the State officials. On some occasions the burdens were hard to 
bear, but from beginning to end of our country’s part in this great 
war there was a willingness to serve and an earnest determination 
which made North Dakota second to none in all available lines of war 
work, Our soldiers have made an enviable record. 

“We are justly proud of them. And I am also proud of the record 
of those who stayed at home. Piven through the adverse criticism of 
unscrupulous newspapers and politicians the people kept right on with 
an earnestness of determination and with one set purpose to back our 
Government and our boys and win the war. 

“While in many States the people were utterly stampeded to do 
mob violence under the false guise of patriotism, and perpetrated out- 
rageously revolting crimes that will haunt life’e memory and leave a 
stain of disgrace that can not be lived Gown in a hundred years, our 
people marched quietly forward with consistent patriotism that will 
make proud our history for all time. 

“Wor, after all, we are only servants of the people and act in their 
interests, Certain legislation has been demanded, and we have an 
unmistakable mandate to enact a definite program which has been 
adopted after mature deliberation. Naturally, this program has aroused 
the opposition of private interests whose profits were derived from the 
systematic exploitation of the people of North Dakota. ‘These interests 
make the claim that our program is untried, dangerous, and likely to 
result in ruin, 

“This can not be true, for there is nothing experimental about these 
proposed measures. They haye been thoroughly tested in many parts 
of the world, and everywhere they have proven successful and have 
operated to the best interests of the people. There is not a single 
measure in our whole program which will adversely affect any honest 
and legitimate business interest within this State. 

“On the contrary the adoption of this program will make us inde- 
pendent of the out-of-the-State interests, build up home industries, and 
develop and widen domestic markets, promote settlement, bring to more 
workingmen and make it easier for our people to own their homes—in 
short, will make North Dakota a State where the producer can retain 
bis just share of what he produces. 

“"The whole tendency of the times is toward greater cooperation and 
the extension of democracy into industry, and in my estimation this 
industrial democracy is just as necessary as is political democracy. 
North Dakota in adopting these measures pot only will promote eral 
pronpaccty but will encourage education, remove restraints of privilege, 
and provide more equal opportunity and give our children and our chil- 
dren's children a ance to be better citizens and to be broader and 
happier men and women. 


“T have little patience with those who would measure as with 
a thermometer the Bolsheviki temperature of our communities. 
North Dakota is the answer to the problem of bolshevism. 
When the people are freely allowed to exert their political power 
and the majority truly rules, we have pure democracy. When 
the Bourbons, the forces who are opposed to majority rule, 
come into power and suppress the people it breeds bolshevism. 
I am proud to say that there is not an I, W. W. who is a per- 
manent resident within the borders of our State. If they drift 


scanning back through history, it seems to me | 
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into our State they are made to understand and they must work 
Our slogan is ‘Get to work or get out.’ ; 

“Great credit must be given the patriotic efforts of our busi- 
ness men—the former employers of the men in our great Army. 
They have placed the returned soldiers in their former posi- 
tions and are rapidly absorbing those men who so gallantly de- 
fended our country. 

“While I understand there are a large number of idle men 
in some of the large cities, especially in Buffalo and New York 
I do not believe that the situation is critical and that as soon 
as farming operations are begun the slack will be taken up. 

“We have witnessed the unparalleled results of the unity of 
purpose, unity of command, and unity of effort in what was 
not only a gigantic military and industrial achievement, but 
also the greatest moral victory in all history. This same unity 
of purpose demands an equal community of interest in the 
problems to be solved during the period of reconstruction. I am 
glad, therefore, that the President has called for the intelligent 
cooperation of the chief executives of our States. I hope that 
there will be a unity of purpose here, and that a definite plan 
wili be worked out in this conference in order to handle the 
labor situation. I trust that it will work to the best interest of 
our beloved country. To preserve the ideals and institutions of 
this Republic is our one and supreme and unshakable purpose.” 


On the Irish Resolution, H. J. Res. 357. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Hovse or Représentarives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, in olden times tribes and peoples 
were a law unto themselves. Hostile and marauding bands 
preyed one upon another. For protection each village was sur- 
rounded by a wall. On its towers watchmen constantly pa- 
trolled in order that they might give their message of warning. 
This message was ofttimes a cry of alarm to tell of the approach 
of a foe, ofttimes a word of cheer to let the inhabitants know 
of the nearness of a friend. 

Centuries have elapsed; civilization has progressed. The 
hostile marauding bands of yesterday have become the power- 
ful nations of to-day. No longer a law unto ourselves, we are 
bound together by ties of mutual interests. We are turning to 
the watchmen on our towers to-day and asking them what 
vision they now have. They reply that they see the overthrow 
of tyranny and oppression; they see the coming light of lib- 
erty, justice, and equity. They behold the first beams of that 
happy day of which our President spoke when he said : 

We re * ©* * to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world, 
* * *® for the rights of nations, great and small, and the privileges of 
men everywhere to choose their way of life and obedience. 

To-«lay we are contending for those principles laid down by 
Lincoln in his memorable address when he predicated the fact 
that no nation could exist that was not truly self-governed. 
True democracy is indeed “ government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Surely, it is not amiss that we 
who have this rich heritage should wish others to enjoy this 
great blessing and so should be urging that this form of govern- 
ment shall prevail in all the world, and are asking that each 
nation shall be given the opportunity to be truly individual, to 
determine its laws and its customs. Before enduring peace can 
come this privilege must be accorded to all nations, smal! er 
great, and that is why the American people are so anxious to 
have this right given to Ireland, that land famed alike in history 
and song. 

The Irish question has perplexed and vexed our British allics 
for more than a thousand years, and it is still unsettled. Dur- 
ing that period it has assumed different forms, and its attempted 
solutions have at times been marked with oppression, suffering, 
and bloodshed. When Rome first entered upon her career of 
conquest the British Isles, in common with France and Spain, 
were inhabited by what is known as the Celtic branch of the 
Caucasian race, These Celts or Gauls had constituted a power- 
ful empire covering parts of Asia Minor and all of southern 
Burope, except the peninsula of Greece and Italy. Twice they 
threatened the destruction of Rome itself, but finally they had 
withdrawn to western Europe, where they were attacked by the 
Roman power. First, Spain was made subject to Rome; next, 
France, or Gaul, as it was then termed, was subdued by Julius 
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Cresar, who in 55 B. C. carried the Roman arms into the British 
Isles. 

While the Celts constituted a single branch of the Caucasian 
race, they were themselves divided into two classes by physical 
characteristics: One, the Brachycephalous—broad headed; and 
the other Dolichocephalous—long headed. The former usually 
have dark hair and eyes and the latter light hair and blue eyes. 
Sometimes these two types lived together and sometimes formed 
separate communities. 

At the time Cresar crossed over from the Continent there 
were four distinct communities—all, however, Celts—in the 
British Isles. They were in substantially what are known to- 
day as England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The people 
were designated as Picts, Scots, and Bretons, and later as 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and English, The Romans conquered 
only England and Wales. The Norman conquest, too, was 
virtually confined to these two divisions. Still, even cn the 
island of Great Britain, there was for centuries no close union, 
and wars were frequently waged between them until finally 
Wales and Scotland were united with England in what has 
since been known politically as Great Britain. This union was 
partly dynastic. Henry Tudor was a Welchman who became 
Henry VII of England and founded the Tudor dynasty. The 
union between England and Scotland was cemented when 
James VI of Scotland became heir to the English throne and 
was crowned as James I of Great Britain. 

Unhappy Ireland, however, has had a sadder fate. While 
among the nations of northern Europe she first accepted Chris- 
tianity and became a missionary .center whence was diffused 
both to Great Britain and the countries on the Continent the 
light of both Christianity and culture, she herself, enthralled in 
wars, has suffered spoliation and oppression for almost a thou- 
sand years. [First came the Danish rovers, in 968, overrunning 
the land; then, 200 years later, the Normans undertook the 
conquest of the island, thus beginning the struggle which is 
not yet ended. To the desolation of war and the spoliation of 
conquest were acded the rapacity of absentee landlords and 
the restrictions on commerce which ground the people into ab- 
ject poverty. Religious bigotry and ecclesiastical intolerance 
added to the bitterness of the cup that was pressed to the lips 
of Ireland. 

Yet through it all she added to the strength and renown of 
Great Britain. Her poets and scholars helped render English 
literature illustrious. Her soldiers were among the bravest 
and her generals among the ablest that fought the battles of 
the British Empire. And through it all, until a little over a 
century ago, the Irish people had a nationality of which they 
were proud. In matters of local government they had nomi- 
nally home rule. The Irish Parliament stood for government 
of the Irish people by themselves. The green flag of Erin was 
a symbol of a political entity. It meant that although in affairs 
affecting the whole empire Ireland was a subordinate part, still 
it had an individuality which meant much to its sons, while in 
local affairs it was independent. It is true that by successive 
acts under the German Georges of England this home parlia- 
ment was shorn of many of its powers, but in 1782 it was rein- 
stated in its full authority. “The King, lords, and commons 
of Ireland,” constituting the Irish Parliament, was declared 
to be an “ independent legislature.” 

It is true that with the religious intolerance and bigotry of 
that age a majority of the people of Ireland were excluded 
from the suffrage and from a right to participate in the Gov- 
ernment. The qualifications were the same as in England— 
none but members of the established church could vote or hold 
office! But in England only a few were thus debarred, while 
in Ireland it shut out four-fifths of the people. Naturally the 
people were not wholly satisfied. The old abuses were not at 
once abolished nor old wrongs redressed; still there was a feel- 
ing of national pride that was working to bring about better 
feeling and friendly cooperation between the people of the two 
islands, 

The Napoleonic wars came on, and Napoleon, like Germany 
to-day, attempted to profit by stirring up the unrest in Ireland. 
Then the younger Pitt, prime minister of England, conceived 
the idea of destroying the autonomy of the island and making 
it, like Scotland and Wales, a part of Great Britain, to be gov- 
erned by the British Parliament, in which it would have rep- 
resentatives according to its population. The plan looked fair— 
to Englishmen—but it filled the hearts of Irishmen with despair 
and hatred, as it involved the loss of the individual nationality 
which they’ prized. To make the change, however, required the 
consent of the Irish Parliament, and Pitt, by the most gigantic 
bribery and corruption, bought up this Irish Parliament to sell 
out the freedom of its own country. 
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The “act of union” took effect in January, 1801, and the old 
contest was renewed with added bitterness. Since then many 
a noble Irish patriot has fallen a martyr to the cause of Irish 
nationality. With the broadening sympathy of advancing civ- 
ilization, Great Britain has within the last half century done 
much to ameliorate social and economic conditions in Ireland. 
Sut she has not yet found the way to satisfy the Trish longing 
for home rule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the paramount question confronting 
the nations gathered in conclave around the peace table is the 
future of those nations who have not had the rights of liberty 
and freedom, it seems to me that action on this joint resolution 
is most opportune. Let us ask—nay, let us insist—that to 
Ireland shall be given that great boon she so long has s yught, 
“freedom, independence, and self-determination.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THETUS WwW. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In roe House or Represenratives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, as this is the last hour of the last 
day of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and as I shall not have the 
honor and pleasure of being the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, I beg to say that in no previous Congress since this com- 
mittee came into existence has there been so large a number 
of bills and resolutions considered and reported to the House 
by committee as has been during the life of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, the greater number of which have passed both Houses 


and have been approved by the President and are now statutes 
of the United States. 

The following is a list of all bills and resolutions that have 
been favorably reported to the House, with notations showing 
in which of the three sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress each 
bill or resolution was considered and reported, and which of 
them have become laws, giving date of approval; and also a 
list of such bills as have been reported but which were not 


acted on by the House and remain on the calendar not dis- 
posed of. 


BILLS WHICH PASSED TIIE HOUSE DURING THE PIRST SESSION OF THR 
SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, REPORTED BY THE COMMITTER ON INTERSTATE 
AND FORBIGN COMMERCE, 


H. R. 328. Commerce—Car service, to amend act relating to (Pab, 
19.) 

If. R. 3650. Commerce—-Commission, authorizing increase tn m 
bership. Tabled; 8, 1916 in liew. (Pub. 38.) 

H. R. 4467. Commerce-——Interference with, including mails, ete Ta- 
bled; S. 2356 in lieu. (Pub. 39.) 

H.R. 4508. Public Health Service—Officers of, fixing status while 
serving Coast Guard, Army, or Navy. Tabled; 8. J. Res, 67 in lieu, 
(Pub. Res. 9.) 

H, R. 5723. War Risk Insurance—Soldiers’ and sailors’ compensation 
insurance, (Pub. 90.) 

H. R. 4960. To define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, 
(Pub. 91.) 

H. R. 5147. Bridge—Arkansas River, Fort Smith, Ark. Tabled; 8S. 
2666 passed in Meu. (Pub. 30.) 

H.R. 4427. Bridge—Arkansas River, Webber Falls and Gore, Okla, 
Tabled ; 8. 2710 passed in lieu. (Pub. 59.) 

H. R. 5649. Bridge—Arkansas River, Little Rock and Argenta, Ark, 
S. 2830 in lieu. (Pub. 44.) 

H. R. 6386. Bridge—Arkansas River, Little Rock 
Tabled ; S. 2937 In lieu. (Pub. 84.) 

H. R. 5250. Bridge—Bayou Macon, Wisner, La. Tabled; 8. 2667 In 
Iieu. (Pub. 84.) 

H E 5 ie Sandy River, Warfleld, Ky. (Pub. 46.) 

H. R. 2. Bridge—Flint River, Ga. Extend time. (Pub. 69.) 

H. It 5819. Bridge—Fox River, Elgin, It. Tabled; 8. 2883 in lieu 
(P wb 3.) 

S, 2774. Bridge—Little Kanawha River, Gilmer Station (Pub. 63.) 

Hi. R. 5336. Bridge-—Little River, Mississippi County, Ark. Tabled; 
S. 2695 in leu. (Pub. 35.) 

H. BR, 6045. Bridge—L “ River, Poinsett County, Ark Tabled; 
S, 2938 in leu, *ub. 67 

H. R. 6210. Bri ooehdaliionte River, Warren, Ohio. (Pub. 75.) 

8. 1007. Bridge—Mississippi Rive er, Bemidji, Minn. (Pub. 14.) 

S$. 2434. Bridge—Mississippi River. Cass and Itasca Counties, (Pub 


, and Argenta. Ark, 








-) 

S$. 1006. Bridge—Mississippi River, Morrison County, Minn. II. KR. 
1679, same purpose; tabled. (Pub. 13.) 

H. R. 5839. Bridge—Mississippi River, Itasca and Cass Counties, 
(Pub. 58.) 

S. 2813. Bridge—Mobile Bay, Baldwin and Mobile Counties, (Pub, 
51.) 

S. 2816. Bridge—Red River, Tex. and Okla. (Pub. 52.) id 

H. R. 6412. Bridge—Rio Grande River, El Paso, Tex, (Pub, 85.) 

H. R. 5431. Bridge-—Saline River, Suttons Ferry, Ark. (Pub. 47.) 
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H, R. 5267, 
(Pub. 81.) 

H.R. 2343. Bridge 

Hi. ht. 3641, Dridge 
jn lieu (Pub, 33.) 

8. 2878. Bridge-—Waccamaw River, 
ties, N. C. (Pub. 60.) 

Hi. Rh. 1655. Providing that the Panama Canal rule shall govern in 
the measurement of vessels for imposing toils. (H. 17.) 


ED THE HOUSE DURING THE SECOND AND THIRD SES- 
SINTY-FIPTH CONGRESS REPORTED BY THE COMMITTER 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCS. 


Bridge—Tug River, W. Va. 


Tabled; 8, 


Wabash River, Vincennes, Ind. 
Wabash River, Logansport, Ind. 


2663 in leu. 


(Pub, 16.) 
Tabled ; 8. 2106 


Columbus and Brunswick Coun- 


BILLS WHICH PASS 
SIONS OF THB 
ON INTERSTATE 
H. R, 9685. 

transportation 


To provide for operation, while under Federal control, of 
systems, (Pub. 107.) 

S.J. Res. 63. To establish a reserve in the Public 

Il. R. 10297. Amending an act to promote the safety 
upon transportation systems. (Pub. 176.) 

H. J, Res, 303. Extending time for relinguishment of Federal control 
of certain transportation systems. 

H. R.13806. War-risk insurance—Allotments, 
of certain, from pay of enlisted men. 

S.J. Res. 214. War-risk insurance 
ing certain credita. 

Li. J. Res. 235. War-risk insurance— 
by those in war service; tabled, 8S. J. Res, 128 in lieu. 

S.J. Res. 133, War-risk insurance—To amend act 
application for insurance, (Pub, Res. 27.) 

Ii, %. 11245. War-risk insurance—To amend act establishing, re 
diers’ and sailors’ compensation and insurance. (Pub, 151.) 

H, R. 11048. War-risk insurance—-To amend the act creating. (Pub. 


195.) 
H, R. 11520. War-risk To 
War-risk 


Health Service. 
of employees 


authorizing payments 


Disbursing clerk of bureau, allow- 


Extending time for applications 
(Pub, Res. 22. 
establishing, re 


sol- 


insurance— amend act, re allotments; 
tabled. 

Ht. R. 12037. 
tabled. 

8. 4482. War-risk insurance—-To amend act, 
for H, R. _ 20 and H. R. 12037. (Pub. 175.) 

H. R. 18273. War-risk insurance—To amend, 
lowances, 

it. R. 11284. 
house Service. 

S. J. Res. 309. Telegraph and telephone systems, 
l’resident to take over. (Pub, Res, 38.) 

H. R. 12776. Emergency power bill. 

8. 4924. Amending section 336 of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
annual report on the statistics of commerce and navigation of the 
United States with foreign countries (substituted for H, R. 11848). 

8.1854. To save 5 and to provide standard time for the 
United States, (Pub, 

Ii. R. 18648. wilde: —Alieehene River, Allegheny County, Pa. 

H, R. 18649. Bridge—Allegheny River, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hi. R. 18153. Bridge—Arkansas River, Fort Smith, Ark. (Pub. 245.) 

Hi. R. 9715. Bridge—Bayou Bartholomew, Ark., extending time. (Pub. 


160. 
158) 
Idaho ; 


insurance—To amend act, re allotments; 


re allotments, substitute 
re allotments and al- 
Aids to navigation, and for other works in the Light- 


(Pub, 174.) 
authorizing the 


) 
8, 4127. Bite Big Sandy, branches of, Virginia. (Pub, 
rid C 


If, R. 105938 ge-—Clarks Fork River, Bonner 
tabled, S. 4102 in lieu, (Pub. 130 ) 

Hi. R. 13915. Bridge—Columbia River, Ceylon Falls, Wash.; tabled. 
S, 5316 in lieu. 

H. R. 18369. Bridge—Connecticut River, Springfield and West Spring- 
fleld, Mass, 

H. R. 14508. Bridge—Delaware River, 
tadiet. 8S. 5354 in leu. 


R. 7637. Bridge—Depot 
Rh. 7998. Bridge—Fox River, East and West Dundee, ill. 
127738. Bridge—Little Calumet River, Riverdale, Ill, 


+ me 11552. Brid Little Peedee pve, gbeatten, and Horry Coun- 
ties, 8. C.; tabled. 58, 4445 in lieu, (Pub 173.) 
F R 10021 Bridge—Mahoning River, Tomball County, Ohio (Pub. 
196. 
ti R. 12995 Bridge—Mahoning River, Struthers, Ohio. 
H. Rh. 12996. Bridge—Mahoning River, East Youngstown, Ohio. 
H. R. 12997. Bridge—Mahoning River, East Youngstown, Ohio, 
3081, Bridge—Mississipp! River Mo, and Ill. (Pub, 99.) 
it. R. 13143. Bridge—Missis: ppl River, New Orleans, La. 
H. R. 13004, Rridne--ihenten iver, Chamberlain, 8. Dak. 
Il. R. 18393. Bridge—Missouri River, Nebr, and Iowa. 
8.5058. Bridge—Missouri River, Norton and Burleigh Counties, N. 


Dak, 
W. Va. (Pub. 


Il, Rh. 6076. 
96.) 

Monongahela River, Fairmont, W. Va. (Pub. 212.) 
Bridge—Monogahela River, Allegheny County, Ps a. 


sounty, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ; 
(Pub. 
(Pub. 
(Pub. 


Slough, Lincoln County, Oreg. 


Bridge—Monongahela River, Fairmont, 
Bridge— 
13427. 
18485. 


Ii. R, 
Ht, BR. 
in lieu. 
Hi. tt. 
Hi. R. 
H. R. 
H. R. 
iH. Rh. 


8. 4597. 
Bridge—Nlagara River, Buffalo, N. Y.; tabled, 


13647. Bridge-——-Ohio River, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
7362. Bridge—Old River, Tex., lock and dam, 
11949. Bridge—-Pearl River, Miss. and La. (Pub. 236.) 
11945. Bridge—Pearl River, east of Pearl River land district. 
. Bridge—Red Lake River, Pennington County, Minn, 
rn . Bridge—Red River of the Nort Minn, and N. Dak. 


i. 
(Pub. 2 
‘2. . Bridge—Red River of the North, Minn, and N. Dak. 
H. R. 15950. Bridge—Roanoke River, Halifax Count »N. Cc. 
H. R. 15707. Bridge—Roanoke River, Williamston, 
il. R. 12681. Bridge—Rock River, Winnebago County, Ill. 
a. Rh 18394. Dam—®avannah River, Ga. 
8.5192. Brid Rock River, Janesville, Wis. 
i, R a ridge—Susqui nna —_ Harrisburg and Lemoyne, 
Pa. ‘Tabled. 4871 in leu. (Pub. 224.) 
il. i 10818. ye a Fa A River, Loudon County, Tenn. (Pub. 


242.) 
H. R. 14555. Brid ‘Tombi River, Barrs Ferry, Miss. 
2009. Bridge—Tug River, Pike County, Ky. (ub. 197. 
Tabled. 8.5478 


ii. hk. 15207. Bridge—Tug River, Williamson, W. Va. 
(Pub. 124.) 


(Pub. 237.) 


in lieu. 
IJ. R. 10365. Bridge—White River, Forsyth, Mo, 


5534 | 
marvelous unity and courage and cheerfulness. 
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BILLS REPORTED, BUT WHICH WERE NOT ACTED ON BY THE HOUSE, AND 
WHICH REMAIN ON THE CALENDAR UNDISPOSED OF. 

(Hb. ro Retirement of employees in the classified civil service. 

H. R. 15836. To amend the war-risk act, (FI. 372.) 

H. R.15551. Aids to navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse 
Service. (H, 377.) 

8. 352. Granting pensions to certdin 
Saving Servite. Hi. 481.) 

H. R. 15887. To amend the war-risk act. (H. 396.) 

H. Res. 570. Requesting the President to communicate to the Tlouse 
certain information regarding the War Trade Board. (H. 250.) 

H. J. Kes. 882. Directing the United States Coast Guard to resume its 
operations under the Treasury Department. (H. 259.) 

Ii. R. 697%. To regulate the personnel of the Coast Guard. 

Li. R. 13446. Bridge—Allegheny River, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H, R. 12990. Bridge—Lumber River, Lumberton, N. Cc. 

i. R. 12179. Bridge—Monongahela River, Fairmont, Ww. "Va. (i, 


members of the former Life- 


Bridge—Missouri River, Kansas River, Mo., extension. (II, 


. Bridge—Mobile Bay, Baldwin and Mobile Counties, Ala. (II. 


. Bridge—Mobile and Dauphin Bays, Ala., extension. HH, 
Hey sHidgo—nape Slough, Cal. (H. 152.) 

. Bridge—-Ohio River, Allegheny County, Pa. (H. 

. Bridge—Osage River, 


193.) 


226.) 


Cole and Osage Counties, Mo. (II, 


‘rancis River, Lee County, Ark. (II. 256 
John River, Madawaska, Me. (fH. 230.) 
Newport, Ark. (HH. 246.) 


. Bridge—St. 
. Bridge—White River, 


Address of Hon. Louis C. Cramton Before the Michigan 
Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows Upon the Participation of 
America in the War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL E. MAPES 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, under leave given me to extend 
my remarks, I present the following address delivered by my 
colleague, Hon. Louis ©. Cramton, at the meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of Odd Fellows of Michigan at Grand Rapids on Novem- 
ber 14, 1918: 

“Grand master, officers, and representatives, I understand 
the only reason for my being called on to speak is that you have 
to wait for the committee on mileage and per diem. However, 
I appreciate the opportunity of speaking to you for a few mo- 
ments about ‘over there.’ To begin with, let me say right 
here that the fellows over there are entitled to more tribute 
than any of us can give them, and too much can not be said in 
their praise. 

“As a Member of Congress in April, 1917, mine was the re- 
sponsibility of casting one of the votes for the declaration of 
war that carried this Nation into the world-wide cataclysm of 
war. Later the responsibility was upon me of voting for ap- 
propriations amounting to billions of dollars for the effective 
and vigorous prosecution of the war and for the raising of im- 
mense revenue by new and increased taxation. And, again, | 
voted for the raising of great armies—greater than America 
had ever dreamed we would place in the field. 

“Members of Congress who cast those votes realized well 
what it meant, how our action was to reach all the homes of 
the people we represented and place the heaviest burdens there. 
But those burdens have been borne by the American people wit! 


“ But because I had upon me such responsibilities, it seeme:l 


| to me, when the opportunity came to me in early July to go 


across with a party of Congressmen in order that we might sec 
for ourselves the part that America was taking in the great 


| struggle, the service that American boys were giving over there, 
| the kind of care the Government was taking of them, and to 


study at first hand the problems for America arising out of the 
war—when that opportunity came to me it seemed to me my 
duty to go across. 

“On the 5th of July we went on board the French liner 
Rochambeau, and on the 6th really made our start. As we put 
out to sea there was in the lead a great battle cruiser, and then 
came our liner and 12 or 14 great transports, all loaded to tle 
limit with the boys in khaki—in all, 54,500. And as we sailed 
there were out on the left flank several small craft, the de- 
stroyers, and on the right flank were others. And from time 
to time above us sailed two hydroplanes and then, occasionally, 
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a great dirigible balloon. Our Government was doing nai ntbie exercised by any man-in all of history. To-day in our 


thing it could to safely guard the journey of those thousands of 
soldiers overseas. 

“After two or three days the destroyers and aircraft put back 
and we sailed without convoy, except for the battle cruiser at 
the head. When we approached the other sid: our liner sepa- 
rated from the fleet and put into Bordeaux, a French destroyer 
coming out to escort us past the dangers of mine and subma- 
rine; but the transports put off to the north, to land at Brest, 
where most of our soldiers were landed; and as they came 
near the dangerous waters about the British Isles and the 
coast of France small craft came o-1t to meet them also, and 
convoyed them safely past the menace of the submarine and 
the mine. 

“ We sent across in that month of July 305,000 of our soldier 
boys, and all together we have sent over 2,000,000, and of them 
all only a few hundred have gone down in the ocean’s depths by 
reason of the submarine. Do you know why those boys have so 
safely crossed the great deep? I believed that during the 
fighting it was the duty of every American, regardless of old- 
time prejudices or antipathies, to pray alike for the success of 
each of our allies, whether it be Britain, or France, or Belgium, 
or Italy, or Serbia, or Greece, because the fortunes of all were 
bound up together and a disaster to any one would be a dis- 
aster which would require the sacrifice of many American lives 
to repair. And as it was then our duty to pray alike for the 
success of each, now in our great hour of victory it is equally 
our duty to be generously appreciative of and thankful for the 
splendid part played by each of them in the great conflict. 
And so let me tell you who did most to guard the safety of 
those 2,000,000 American boys as they were going across—it 
was the small craft, the destroyers and mine sweepers and sub- 
marines that did the work. The ocean is wide and ships went 
far out of their course to avoid the German submarine. But 


however far they might go out of their course, they must even- | 


tually come into those waters about the British Isles and the 
coast of France. Hence in those waters was the greatest peril 
from the submarine and there must the greatest protection be 
given our transports. And there less than 5 per cent of the 
protection came from our own Navy. While we 
total of 168 small craft patrolling those waters, Britain had 
about 3,000. In the month of July her small craft, in patrolling 
those waters, traveled over 6,000,000 miles and above the same 
waters her hydroplanes traveled 125,000 miles. 

“Besides the British Isles have furnished 6,250,000 soldiers, 
in addition to a million from her dominions and a million and a 
quarter from India. And those soldiers have fought. In 
month in the beginning of the last German drive the casualties 
of the British, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish were 355,000. 

“France and Belgium, overrun by the course of war, have 
fought valiantly and suffered terribly. Italy, mobilizing S87 per 
cent of her men of 18 to 44, has lost over 26 per cent of them in 
wounded beyond possibility of return to service or prisoners or 
killed. Serbia, worn with seven years of heroic fighting, her 
fields overrun by cruel enemies, has never been suspected of 
any desire for a separate peace. And Greece, withheld from the 
side of the allies by her German Queen, Sophie, sister of the 
Kaiser, and her complaisant husband, King Constantine, and 
their abundant supply of German gold; Greece, before that 
King and Queen were driven from their thrones by Venizelos, 
splendid champion of democracy, even before that Greece gave 
the allies at Salonika 40,000 soldiers, and 15,000 of them were 
in the fighting lines. 

“But you especially want to know of the part of America in 
the war. I say to you that the reason democracy has triumphed 
and there is joy in the hearts of all civilization is that America 
entered the war. That the victory has come so soon is be- 
cause we entered the war so effectively and because the khaki- 
clad troops have fought with absolute disregard of self and with 
prodigal devotion to their cause. 

“ Let me remind you that only a few weeks ago, in the early 
days of July, Wilhelm was the King of Prussia, the Kaiser of 
Germany, the absolute dictator of Belgium and northern France 
and Italy, of Austria-Hungary, Montenegro, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, and Serbia, of most of Albania, and all of Turkey. That 
he had one connected, powerful, efficient dominion, stretching 
from the Baltic at the north through the rich heart of Europe to 
the heart of Asia, and in addition, through his Bolsheviki agents, 
Lenine and Trotzky, he had his grasp upon the limitless re- 
sources of Russia, ready to subdue the world as soon as they 
could be organized. 

“It is a matter capable of positive proof that these Bolshe- 
vik leaders were the paid agents of the Kaiser, working his 
will in Russia with the plentiful use of German gold. Such 
was his dominion until a few weeks ago, the greatest sway 
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hour of victory he is stripped of all his power and of his 
dominions, devoid of all honor, a refugee from world justice in 
his yellow hiding place in Holland. The sudden chang: 
rause of America’s part in the war. 

“But recently the last German drive was smashing down 
across. France headed for Paris. They seemed coming with 
irresistible force. If that drive had succeeded and Paris had 
been captured the fighting would still be on in France, and to< 
day, and every day of this year and perhaps of 1919 and 1920, 
thousands of American boys with other thousands from our 
allies would be sacrificed. But the drive did not reach Paris. 
The second division of American troops, including a large force 
of marines, came into the line. On their right the French, and 
splendid brave troops they were, too, were falling back. The 
French corps commander suggested to Gen. Bundy, of the 
American forces, the advisability of like retirement on the part 


is be- 


of the Americans. ‘The Americans are not here for that pur- 
pose,’ said Bundy. The French commander kissed the Amer- 
ican on both cheeks after the inconvenient custom of the 
Frenchmen and patted him on the back. Not only did the 
Americans not retire but they held, and they advanced and 
they captured Belleau Wood. They checked that onrush of 


Germans who were coming forward flushed with victory, and 
they held them and sent them back. Because they did this, and 
because the Third Division came in at Chateau-Thierry, many 
of them green troops that had never before been under fire, and 
prevented the crossing of the river by the Germans—because of 
these things that last German drive was checked. That drive 
being checked it was possible for Foch to start his great coun- 
ter offensive; that, beginning then, did not stop until the sign- 
ing of the armistice a few days ago. That our boys were 
to hold at Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry was only because 
they were willing to and did sacrifice themselves in such num- 
bers as to cause officers of foreign armies with whom I talked 
to speak with awe of our losses in that fighting. Our boys 
there took no thought of self but only of the cause, and be- 


able 


cause they sacrificed themselves by thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of other American boys this month and next and 
next year are to be spared. 

“On the 29th of July I went out to the American front from 
Paris and I passed Bellenau Wood. Once heavily wooded, it 
stands now thinned by fierce shell fire revealing the great 
| bowlders upon the hillside, ideal refuge for the machine gun 
ners. Do you realize what it is to face the machine gun? If 
a man standing there is hit by a bullet from a machine gun 
which fires from three to six hundred bullets a minute, before 
that dead man can fal! to the ground three more bullets may 
| pierce his body. 3ut that fire was faced by our marines and 
they triumphed over it. I was told that after that fighting the 
ground before that wood was strewn with bodies in khaki, 


lying in rows upon the ground, their heads pointing toward the 


wood. Forever after, as long as there are maps in France, 
that wood is to be known as the ‘ Wood of the Brigade of A ° 
ican Marines.’ 

“Again, on the 14th and 15th of August, I visited this front, 
and was with the One hundred and twenty-fifth and One un- 
dred and twenty-sixth Regiments of the Thi second Division 
in their camp above Clergy, a few miles back of the line at 


Fismes. Let me speak to you a moment of the wonderful work 
of those boys of the Thirty-second Division in the Battle of the 
Ourcq, a part of the second Battle of the Marne. And I would 
not have you think from what I say to you of these that I feel 
that these are the only American boys who fought. But, rather, 
I speak to you of them because I came more closely in contact 
with their achievements. I give it to you as typical of what 
American boys have done over there whenever they have had 
the opportunity. 

“You may hear it said, as I have, that in this war the Na- 
tional Guard has not measured up to the requirements either in 
organization or in efficiency of its officers. If you do hear such 
a statement made, you may be brief and say that, while you do 
not know as to the National Guard of other States, as to the 
National Guard of Michigan and Wisconsin such 
isa lie. For there has not been in any army in any time a f 
that has fought more valiantly or ce 
the National Guard of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
Thirty-second Division, in this glorious ‘ond B 
Marne. They had been down on the Alsace front about Belfort 
and late in July were brought across country, 17 days 
decent rest, going in box cars and motor lorries, and 
29th they came into the line on a’ ridge near Courmont. Look- 
ing over, they could see their task before them. Down a slope 
and they would come to a little stream, the River Oureq, and 
then the village Ciergy. Then, on the other slope Les Jomblet 
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aud then the ridge above, They went over the top that 
ul down that ridge in the face of terrific shell fire 


face such a barrage? 
t field | saw such a Iine—over there a shell hole, here 
and there another; with regularity 15 or 20 feet 
th stretched straight aeross the field. Wach one 

© shell holes marked the spot where a high-explosive 
shell had struck, and as ft fell it burst and sent in every direc- 
tion a inultitude of fragments of steel and iron, many of them 
2 or 3 inches long, and some of them perhaps 2 feet or more in 
length, hurled with Ineredible force and velocity. Whatever 
they struck, they maimed and killed; but in the face of such 
fire our boys went down the slope and they gained the river, 
Then they took the village, and boys who had been in that fight- 
ing told me how, when they entered that village of Ciergy, a 
Red Cross flag was displayed from the great stone tower of the 
chureh, and that when our boys were advancing to that church 
machine-gun fire came to them under the Red Cross flag. They 
swept the Germans out of the village, and as they were on the 
upper slope and approaching the great cross and crucifix, which 
I saw and which still remains upon that fleld, a wayside shrine, 
from the hole under the base of the cross came again the fire 
of the machine guns, The boys swept on up the slope, a part 
of them rushing forward a little distance and dropping down 
to the ground, others then rushing by, along a lttle distance, 
and dropping, in thelr effort to outwit the terrifie fire of ma- 
chine guns from the wood, Eventually the wood was theirs, 
and then the ridge beyond, and then other villages and streams 
and woods and ridges all the way to Fismes, which they took 
on the 4th of August. 

“Tam one of those who belleve that nothing is to be added to 
the glory of the accomplishments of our troops by belittling the 
courage of the soldiers they fought. Many of the German troops 
fought well, and in this fighting from the 20th of July to the 6th 
of August our boys from Michigan were facing the Prussian 
Guards, the best troops the Kaiser had; and they were not then, 
as now, broken in spirit and disorganized in defeat, but stili be- 
lieved in their invinelbility ; and our boys drove them back day 
after day, a total of 20 kilometers, or 12 miles, in six days. They 
got ahead of thelr supplies, and a day and a half they were with- 
out food, exvept such as they picked up from the German dead 
or gathered from the wheat flelds. They were exposed to the 
command of the air by the Germans, but they fought ahead with 
a sublime devotion and with a wonderful spirit. It was but a 
week after the fighting was over that I was with them. Their 
inorale was perfect. 

“They were ready to go again into the lines when called, I was 
much with my old friend, Father Dunnigan, chaplain of the One 
hundred and twenty-sixth; with Chaplain Swann, of the One 
hundred and twenty-fifth; with Maj. Guy Wilson and Maj. Rar! 
Stewart and Col, Sestenedge and Lieut. Col. Waldo and other 
splendid men who had been through this fighting with our boys. 
None of them would tell me anything of what he himself had 
done, but they told me much of the spirit and heroism of the 
soldiers, 

“ They told me of that boy named Foley, from Detroit, who had 
two fingers shot from one hand and three from the other, but 
he would not leave the fighting. He went about gathering up 
ammunition for the fellows in the fighting, And that Mail Sergt. 
Cope, from Owosso, who when the mail came in those few days, 
mail from the States, carried it up and down the front lines 
distributing it to the boys who, when there came a lull in the 
fighting, crouched upon the ground and pulled out and read the 
letters from home, They told me of Lieut. Charles Hammond, 
of Port Huron, who was struck by a machine-gun bullet in the 
arm but would not leave his men; then he was shot again in 
the hand, but re-formed his platoon and led them still against 
the enemy in Belleau Wood; then as he advanced with his arm 
outstretched toward the wood, his revolver in his hand and his 
hand running with his blood, he was shot again and killed. The 
surgeon of the One hundred and twenty-fifth told me that in the 
first day of their fighting 250 boys of that division came through 
the hospftal suffering from severe shell wounds, and of all there 
was only one who did not suppress all complaint of the pain he 
was suffering. 

“In the morning Chaplain Dunnigan and Maj. Wilson and 
some of the boys of Company E of the One hundred and twenty- 
fifth Regiment took me across the fields in the smiling sunshine 
above Ciergy to two graves newly made, side by side, each of 
them with its litthe wooden cross and the metal identification 
tag thereon. They were the first graves I saw of Michigan boys 
wrapped in the soll of France. One of them was the grave of 
Walter Taylor, of Lapeer, a member of my own Odd Fellows’ 
lodge. Beside him a boy, Fred Schulz, of Sandusky, One of the 
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boys with me shéwed us a photograph of Taylor and the girl 
in Lapeer he was to have married on his return, Ag | stood 
there I realized that life meant as much to those fellows as to 
any of us. Further, I realized that neither one of them owed to 
our flag or our country or to the cause of democracy any greater 
duty or obligation than you or I. [ went a little way farther 
and saw those graves—one unidentified; one on Mexican: one 
a boy, Bert Ryan, or ‘Paddy Ryan,’ they called him, from Lapeer 
County ; one a boy named Pollodina ; one a boy named Arit : 
then a boy, Shauger. 

“Later I was with Gen. Ferrero, the Italian commander in 
Albania, and while at dinner with him he showed me a letter 
he had that day from the Italian commander in France, 2 letter 
not written for American eyes, and hence of particular interest 
to me in its expressions about our soldiers. The Italian in 
France wrote that he had never seen such soldiers, ‘They look 
as if they had always been soldiers. I do not know what it is, 
unless it is a matter of education and race.’ I thought of thos 
graves above Ciergy, with their Mexican, Taylor, Ryan, Sehuly 
Arlt, Shauger, and Pollodina, I can understand the matter of 
education, because there is no country in Kurope where th 
boys have the opportunity for education that they bave in this 
country. But the matter of race I was not so sure about, as | 
thought of those names, indicating many diverse ancestries, yi\\! 
I can not understand it, unless it be that we have here jy 
America, in this atmosphere of democracy, developed a nev 
American race that knows nothing of ancestries and nothing 
of place of birth, that knows only American ideals and coos 
forth at the call of the colors to fight for that America and its 
ideals with American courage and devotion, 

“And, again, another. thing occurs to me in connection with 
those graves, and that Is the distinction between autocracy and 
democracy. When the war opened the Kaiser had a great em 
pire and six sons. He has lost his. empire, but still has his six 
sons, for in an autocracy it is the part of the people to sacrifice 
and of the rulers to survive and profit; but on that fleld above 
Ciergy, within a mile of the graves I have mentioned, I visited 
another grave, the grave of a son of a former President of 
the United States-—Quentin Roosevelt. For in a democracy 
while there is equality of opportunity there is likewise equality 
of responsibility and sacrifice, And so in a democracy there is 
no one too humble to make the greatest sacrifice; there is no 
one too great to do his part of the common cause in a great 
emergency. And we must ever remember that while much his 
been said here at home about 100 per cent Americans, it is 
those boys over there, sleeping in those graves thousands of 
miles from home, who have made the 100 per cent sacrifice. | 
care not what any of you have suffered or sacrificed, there 
are none of you that have made the 100 per cent sacrifice, unless 
it be those who have sent such boys over there not to return 

“We now stand upon the threshold of days of peace, It 
has been said that ‘peace has victories no less renowned than 
those of war.’ It likewise is true that peace has its respon- 
sibilities no less important than those of war. We owe to those 
who have so nobly sacrificed in the past few months to see that 
the fruits of the victories they won is not frittered away at 
the peace table, to see that democracy is really made safe avd 
free throughout the world. There will be upon each of us also 
a direct responsibility for the proper discharge of our obliga- 
tlons and duties as citizens of the greatest free democracy. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion and loyalty which has 
been so gloriously exemplified in the flelds of war over there 
we should emulate in the highest possible degree on the more 
prosaic fields of peace over here. That is the message which |! 
appeal to you each to take back to your homes. May I further 
emphasize this ideal by reading the following lines by Michigan's 
own poet, Eddie Guest, who is constantly gaining in his ability 
to give expression to the feelings of our people: 

“ WH ARE THE CHILDREN CP THE DEAD, 
“They called to us before they passed } 

‘Unto our holy cause hold fast! 

We fall, us God has willed, and yet 

We leave to you an unpaid debt, 


Remember, after we have gone 
It is our work you carry on, 


“We are the children of the dead. 
Out of the battle’s heat and flame 
To us from them this message came: 
‘We were your sons but yesterday, 
As brothers then we marched away, 
But since unto God's will we bow, 
You have become our children now, 


“We are the children of the dead. 
They called, ere the great silence came; 
‘Guard well our honor and our fame, 
This heritage we leave to you, 
Take up the task we tried to do, 
In you, although our lives we give, |, 
The purpose that we served must live, 
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“When we were at Verdun we met Gen. Hirschauer, a 
French commander, who has won much of fame in this war, 
When some of our party spoke to him of the fame and glory he 
had won he said, ‘It is not my glory. We are simply the 
guardians of the glory of others.’ Do you realize that those 
boys in khaki have been over there the guardians of the glory 
of Michigan and of America, and that in all time the glory of 
America has never shone so brightly as it does this day?” 


Memorial to Francis Asbury, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CHARLES fH. 


OF NEBRASKA, 


TON. SLOAN. 


In tun Houses or Represenrarives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 

On Senate joint resolution authorizing the erection on public grounds 
in the elty of Washington, D, C,, of a memortlal to Francis Asbury. 
Mr. SLOAN. Mr, Spenker, I rise to favor the grant of a site 

by Congress for the erection of a memorial to Francis Asbury, 
the site to be within the National Capital City and at such point 
aus may meet the approval of the Fine Arts Commission, whose 
concern it is to develop a symmetric and beautiful city as befits 
the Capital of the greatest Republic on earth, 

No appropriation is asked or contemplated to be made from 
the Natlonal Treasury. The funds are nearly all rendy, being 
contributed by the devoted and grateful followers of the first 
Protestant bishop ‘consecrated in America—a Methodist 
Episcopal, 

Chureh and state are properly separated both as to control 
nnd support in this Republic. But few Americans there are who 
are not interested In the proper maintenance of both, 

In Statuary Hall, in the National Capitol, there stands in 
cold marble, enduring granite, or fire-hardened bronze form 
likenesses of the great as they once walked the earth. There 
none may be placed until the original has for years passed away, 
the test being that he is worthy of being so remembered if 
affection, honor, and national gratitude surviving grief and 
tender recollection are found to still occupy a commanding place 
in the esteem and honor of those who render honor to whom 
honor is due, 

In a way, this is true in the memorials outside the Capitol. 
If thelr memories without memorials live in the stirring his- 
toric times for decades or centuries, then they are and should be 
perpetuated, 

Washington is indeed the monumental city of America. Bal 
timore 50 years ngo was so called. Her scepter has passed to 
Washington, Throughout the city are found monuments to 
Washington and Lincoln; warriors Greene, Scott, McClellan, 
Hancock, Meade, Thomas, Sherman, Grant; heroes of the sea 
John Paul Jones, Barry, and Farragut; Hahnemann, the healer; 
Franklin, the philosopher; Pike, the great esoteric scholar; 
Longfellow, the poet; and Oelumbus, the discoverer. Why 
should there not be a place for a great American divine? Why 
should not men of all denominations, followers of the Christ, 
not have memory here? 

Of those who in our early national history carried the banner 
of Christ in one hand and the torch of civilization in the other 
to the pioneers, braving bloodthirsty savages and rude and pas- 
sionate men, no man exercised a more potent and lasting 
influence upon our people and institutions than did Francis 
Asbury. 

Twenty years ago, before the automobile placed every farm 
in the suburbs of a town or city, there was little need of Asbury 
memorials. The Asbury chapels in the rural conmunities 
were numerous. They were his monuments. The current of 
chureh and chapel building is urbanward. We now find many 
of the Asbury chapels neglected and falling into disuse, while 
the gospel of Asbury is belng preached to rapidly increasing 
adherents of Methodism. 

He was born in the parish of Handsworth, England, August 
20, 1745. Early called to active militant chureh service, he 
became, in 1771, the elder Wesley’s “ proconsul” for America, 
This was a time for great thought, great action, and great 
achievement in great America, He represented a sect not sub- 
servient though duly respectful to the * powers that be.” There 
was the unrest of Europe, and soon to be the revolution in 
America, 
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Let me say at this point that he was a patriot, standing with 
the people whom he hoped to serve in their struggle for an 
incependent nationality, while every one of his coworkers sent 
from England by Wesley went back to the mother country 

The seashore and the great river banks had the important 
settlements of America Many of them would have furnished 
a suitable home for a bishop, but this he did not desire nor 
would he have it. He believed that the outposts of American 
civilizaton should be the outposts of Methodism. He would be 
a commander to lead a charge rather than to order an advance 
made, So from 1784, when he wis ordained a bishop, till 
1816, when he passed to his reward, no road was too long to 
travel, no river too turbulent to cross, no storm too fearful to 
venture, no savage that he would not face, no civilized man or 
mob he would not confront. Frail of physique though he was 
his courage, zeal, and industry carried him through 

This modest advocacy of the purposes of this bill with limited 
time does not demand or permit a recital of his achievements 
in the progress of his church. I have read much of him. He 
is the one American character whom I would compare with St 
Paul. He, like the great apostle, denied himself the comforts of 
family and home. He had not the learning of that Christian 


’ 


|} advocate, who could proudly claim Roman citizenship, but in 


religious fervor, in charity, religious example, and an eloquence 
Which nddressed itself to the understanding of those whom he 
would win, the modern prelate of the wilderness might well be 
compared to the courageous philosopher and advocate who 
fought its battles in many lands of danger and before muny 
angry people when the church was young. 

Little coin did he ever carry in his scrip, his vestments were 
neither expensive nor frequently renewed. He slept less on an 
average than did Napoleon, He agreed with Franklin, his con 
temporary, that it were “ better to wear out than to rust out.” 

At the Saratoga general conference in May, 1916, on the 
commemoration of the centennial of Bishop Asbury’s death, 
Judge Henry Wade Rogers, in a masterly address, said: 

Asbury preached about 16,500 sermons; traveled about 270,000 miles, 
most of it on horseback, some of It on foot; presided in 224 annual con 
ferences ; and ordained more than 4,000 preachers. In addition, be was 
writing more than a thousand letters a year 

Riehard the Lion Hearted and Godfrey de Bouillon endured 
hardship, pestilence, and assailed a barbaric foe to recover and 
defend a tomb from which the Savior of Man had long since 
risen. I*rancis Asbury forsook home and risked life and limb 
arnong the heathen and criminal civilized of the New World to 
save for Christ's kingdom the children of men, a crusade In 
which I believe the Divine Master had greater interest than for 
the sanctity of the tomb which he had abandoned 19 centuries 
ago, 

Against the reasonable request involved in this measure I 
trust there will be no protest or vote, and that a site may be 
granted to erect the proposed memorial to this brave, devoted 
man of God, to whom paens of praise rise wherever great bodies 
of Methodists assemble, North and South. 


Suegestion of Chambers Kellar, of Lead, S. Dak., on Use of 
Trench Shotgun. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY L. GANDY, 


Or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In rusz House or Represenratives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919, 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I desire to print an editorial 
from the Lead Daily Call, of Lead, 8S. Dak., of February 1, 
1919, on the subject of the suggestion for the use of trench shot 
guns by the Army overseas: 

The Literary Digest for January 18, 1919, published ra ! 
titled “ Facts about the trench shotgun.” The article quot from ft) 


opinion of Peter P, Carney, editor of the National Sports Syndica 
statement to the effect that a Georgia engineer named | firet 


gested to the War Department the utilization of the short barreled 

gun and that the suggestion met with favor Possibly that ia t 
But the Call insists that a South Dakota lawyer first made thi : 
estion to the War Department, and made it so early in the war that 
fhe suggestion did not meet with favor. Since the shotgun has proven 


effective several sections of the country have claimed the credit of first 
making the suggestion of its use We think the matter is of auiticient 
local interest to insist upon claiming the credit for South Dakota rhe 
only satisfactory proof upon the subject is proof from the record 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Aberdeen American, o short time ago 
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claimed this credit for Mr, G, E. Lemmon, of Lemmon, 8, Dak., where- 
upon the Call wrote to Mr. Lemmon requesting the date when he first 
made his suggestion. In reply, Mr. Lemmon wrote the Call that he 
made his suggestion on February 10, 1918, in a letter to Gen. Pershing, 
When did the Georgia engineer first call the matter to the attention of 
the War Department? On July 25, 1917, Chambers Kellar, of Lead, 
wrote the following letter to United States Senator Srentine and to 
Representative Hanny L. GANDY: 

“At the outset I wish to respectfully beg that you read this letter 
clear through. After you have done so ant had a good laugh at my 
expense, then read it through again. Then, if you want to, throw it 
into the waste-paper basket, As a sagebrush military strategist, I wish 
to have called to the attention of our War Department the desirabilit 
ef equipping the American soldiers in the trenches with shotguns. , 
have never fought In the trenches, but I have handled firearms of every 
description all my life, belong to a local rifle club, in which I obtained 
a medal for expert marksmanship, and am a fair pistol shot. 

“According to all accounts, trenches are defended and attacked by the 
use of bayonets, liquid fire (which fk am advised can be thrown from 2 
to 30 feet), hand grenades, ete. One hundred men, armed with cylinder 
Winchester pump guns, with cartridges loaded with 12 buckshots, could 
successfully hold a trench against any thousand men who might be 
foolish enough to make an attack. They could come with bayonets as 
thick as quills on a porcupine and enough liquid fire to make them look 
like bats out of nell and hand grenades IMke a bunch of toy balloons, 
but against 100 men with shotguns loaded with buckshot it would be 
like picking off clay pigeons from the scratch. 

“ Moreover, the same weapon would be just as effective in a rushin 
charge of trenches, As a matter of fact, a bayonet would be attache 
to a shotgun just as readily as to a rifle, 

“Of course I don’t suggest the substitute of the shotgun for the 
rife, I simply suggest it as an additional weapon to be used in defense 
of the trenches and for use in a charge where it is expected that close 
fighting is to be required. 

“ Now, please don’t consign this to the waste basket simply because 
it did not emanate from the head of the Ordnance Department.” 

In reply Senator Strextine, on July 30, 1917, wrote Mr, Kellar: 

“T have yours of the 25th instant relating to the use of the shotgun 
as a war weapon, and I appreciate keenly what you have to say in regard 
to it. It has settled many a Kentucky or North Carolina feud very 
effectually, and I do not see why recourse could not be had to its use on 
the battle fleld or in the trenches when the opposing forces are at close 
quarters. As a practical question I think it is worthy of consideration, 
und I expect to find out what the War Department has to say abeut it.” 

On August 22, 1917, the War Department Board of Ordnance and 
Yortifications formally acknowledge receipt of Mr. Kellar’s suggestion 
in the following letter to Mr. Kellar, from which it clearly appears that 
this was the first time the use of shotguns had been brought to the 
attention of the War Department: 

“In reply to your letter of July 25, to Hon. Harry L. Ganpy, Member 
of Congress, I beg leave to inform you that the shotgun has not suffi- 
cient range for trench use and is not sufficiently effective within that 
range, 

“The period during which a charging enemy is within 60 yards of a 
trench is not a favorable one for charging weapons. The present rifle 
magazine of cartridges is for such a period. But shot may stop a man 
in the condition that we see him at a rifle club, but not as he is ina 
trench charge—excited and infuriated. A rifle projectile causes shock ; 
several buckshot would probably not cause shock and would permit a 
German to continue his work for some length of time after being shot. 

“The automatic machine guns all along a trench, each firing 400 
rounds per minute, and covering all ground within 1,000 yards in front, 
are more effective than a large number of shotguns for the short dis- 
tance of 60 yards. 

“It is not undérstood that you have heard any suggestions of a shot- 
gun from the men of any nation who have been in the trenches or on 
the firing line. 

“The interest shown in submitting your ideas is appreciated, and 
your suggestions have been filed with the confidential records of the 
poard,.” 

If Georgla or any other State is ahead of South Dakota in this matter 
we shall be glad to publish the record, but we want the record. Until 
then South Dakota claims the credit—dating back to July 25, 1917. 


APPENDIX TO 


Social Reconstruction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A.GALLIVAN. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rur House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr,GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to ask the at- 
tention of Congress to a general review of the problems of 
social reconstruction at the end of the great war and a survey 
of remedies. This article was prepared by the committee on 
special war activities of the National Catholic War Council, 
consisting of Bishop P. J. Muldoon, of Rockford; Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs, of Toledo; Right Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, of 
New York; and Right Rev. William T. Russell, of Charleston, 
8. C. The article is as follows: 

Soctah RECONSTRUCTION. 


“ Reconstruction" has of late been so tiresomely reiterated, not to 
Ray vielenty abused, that it has become to many of us a word of aver- 
sion. Politicians, secial students, labor leaders, business men, 
workers, clergymen, and various other social have contribu 
their quota of spoken words and printed pages to discussion of the 
subject ; yet the majority of us still find ourselyes rather bewildered and 
helpless. We are unable to say what parts of our ial system impera- 
tively need reconstruction; how much of that which is imperatively 
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necessary is likely to be seriously undertaken ; or what specific 
and measures are best suited to realize that amount of cnematenetinn 
which is at once imperatively necessary and immediately feasible, 

Nevertheless, it is worth while to review briefly some of the more im- 
portant statements and proposals that have been made by various social 
groups and classes. Probably the most notable declaration from a Catho- 
lic source is that contain in a pastoral letter, written by Cardinal 
Bourne several months ago. “It is admitted on all hands,” he says 
“ that a new order of things, new social conditions, new relations between 
the different sections in which society is divided, will arise as a conse- 
quence of the destruction of the formerly existing conditions, * °« 
The very foundations of political and social life, of our economic sys- 
tem, of morals, and religion are being sharply scrutinized, and this not 
only by a few writers and speakers, but by a very large number of people 
in every class of life, especially among the workers.’ 

The cardinal’s special reference to the action of labor was undohbt- 
edly suggested by the now famous “ Social Reconstruction Program” 
of the British Labor Party. This document was drawn up about one 
year ARO, and is generally understood to be the work of the noted 
economist and Fabian Socialist, Mr. Sidney Webb. Unquestionably, it is 
the most comprehensive and coherent program that has yet appeared on 
the ‘industrial phase of reconstruction. In brief, it sets up “four 
pillars” of the new social order: 

1. The enforcement by law of a national minimum of leisure, health 
education, and subsistence; : 

2. The democratic control of industry, which means the nationaliza- 
tion of all monopolistic industries and possibly of other industries, some 
time in the future, if that course be found advisable; 

8. A revolution in national fnance—that is, a system of taxation 
which will compel capital to pay for the war, leaving undisturbed the 
national minimum of welfare for the masses ; 

4. Use of the surplus wealth of the Nation for the common good— 
that is, to proeipe capital, governmental industries, and funds for sox ial, 
educational, and artistic progress, 

This program may properly.be described as one of immediate radical 
reforms, involving a rapid approach toward complete socialism. 


PROGRAM OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


In the United States three prominent labor bodies have formulated 
rough sketches of reconstruction plans, The California State Federation 
of Labor demands a legal minimum wage, Government prevention of un- 
employment, vocational education of discharged soldiers and sailors, 
Government control and management of all waterways, railroads, tele- 
graphe, telephones, and papas utilities generally, opening up of land to 
cooperative and small holdings, and payment of the war debt by a direct 
tax on incomes and inheritances. “ Common ownership of the means of 
production”’ is also set down in the program, but is not sufficiently 
emphasized to warrant the conclusion that the authors seriously con- 
template the early establishment of complete socialism. 

The State Federation of Labor of Ohio calls for a legal minimum 
wage, insurance against ‘sickness, accidents, and unemployment, old- 
age pensions, heavy taxation of land values, and reclamation and lens- 
ing of swamp lands; and Government ownership and management of 
failroads, telegraphs, telephones, merchant marine, coal and metal 
mines, oil and gas wells, pipe lines, and refineries. : 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has organized an Independent 
Labor Party and adopted es of “14 points.” The principal 
demands are an eight-hour day and a minimum family living wage; 
reduction of the cost of living through cooperative enterprises and 
methods; Government prevention of unemployment and insurance on 
life, limb, health, and property; Government ownership and operation 
of railways and all other public utilities, steamships, stockyarde, grain 
elevators, and “ basic natural resources"; and payment of the war 
debt by taxes on incomes and land values and by appropriation of all 
inheritances in excess of $100,000. In some of its general expressions, 
such as “the nationalization and development a basic natural re- 
sources,” this platform is the most radical of the three labor pro- 
nouncements, 

BRITISH QUAKER EMPLOYERS, 


Probably the most definite and comprehensive statement from the 
opposite industrial class was put forth several months ago by a 
group of 20 Quaker employers in Great Britain. In outline their pro- 
gram is as follows: A family living wage for all male employees, and 
a secondary wage in excess of this for workers having special skill, 
training, physical strength, responsibility for human life; the right of 
labor to organize, to bargain collectively with the employer, and to 
participate in the industrial part of business management; serious and 
practical measures to reduce the volume and hardship of unemployment ; 

rovisions of such working conditions as will safeguard health, physical 
ntegrity, and morals; the reduction, so far as practicable, of profits and 
interest until both the basic and the secondary wage has been paid, and 
transfer to the community of the greater part of surplus profits. 

The spirit and conception of responsibility that permeate every item 
of the program are reflected in this statement: “We would ask all 
employers to consider very carefully whether their style of living and 
personal expenditure are restricted to what is needed in order to insure 
the efficient performance of their functions in society. More than this 
is waste, a is, moreover, a great cause of class divisions.” 

AMERICAN EMPLOYERS, 


The only important declaration by representatives of the employing 
class in the United States was given ouwt December 6 by the convention 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. Compared with the program 
of the British Quakers, it is extremely disappointing. By far the 

ater part of it consists of proposals:and demands in the interest of 

usiness. It opposes Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones; calls for moderation in taxation, and demands a modi- 
fication of the Sherman antitrust law. While it commended the pro- 

m of John D. Rockefeller, jr., on the relations that should exist 

tween capital and labor, it k away much of the value of this 
action by declining to indorse the specific methods which that gentle- 
man proposed for carrying his general principles into effect. The most 
important and progressive general statements made by Mr. Rockefeller 
are that indu should promote the advancement of social welfare 

ite as much as material welfare and that the laborer is entitled to 
fair wages, reasonable hours of work, popes working conditions, & 
Gocent home, and reasonable opportunities of recreation, education, and 
worship. 

The most mee specific method that he has recommended for 
bringing about ony between employers and employees is adequate 
representation of both parties. Apparently the National Chamber © 
Commerce is not = ready to concede the Fight of labor to be repre- 
sented in determining its relations with capital. 








AN 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL STATEMENT. 


In Great Britain an organization known as the Interdenominational 
Conference of Social Service Unions, comprising 10 religious bodies, 
including Catholics, spent more than a year formulating a statement of 
social reconstruction. (Sec the summary and analysis contained in the 
Catholic Social Year Book for 1918.) ‘This statement deals with pria- 
ciples, evils, and remedies. Presuming that Christianity provides in- 
dispensable guiding principles and powerful motives of social reform, 
it lays down the basic proposition that every human being is of in- 
estimable worth and that legislation should recognize persons as more 
sacred than property; therefore the State should enforce . minimum 
living wage, enable the worker to obtain some control of industrial 
conditions, supplement private initiative in providing decent housing, 
yrevent the occurrence of unemployment, safeguard the right of the 
faborer and his family to a reasonable amount of rest and recreation, 
remove those industrial and social conditions which hinder marriage and 
encourage an unnatural restriction of families, and afford ample oppor 
tunities for education of all children industrially, culturally, religiously, 
and morally, On the other hand, rights imply duties, and the individual 
is obliged to respect the rights of others, to cultivate self-control, to 
recognize that labor is the law of life, and that wealth is a trust. 
Finally, the statement points out that all social reform must take as its 
end and guide the maintenance of pure and wholesome family life. 

Such in barest outline are the main proposttions and principles of 
this remarkable pregram. ‘ihe text contains adequate exposition of the 
development and application of all these points and concrete specifica 
tions of the methods and measures by which the aims and principles 
may be brought into effect. In the latter respect the statement ig not 
liable to the fatal objection that is frequenly and fairly urged against 
the reform pronouncements of religious bodies; that they are abstract, 
platitudinous, and usually harmless. The statement of the interde- 
nominational conference points out specific remedies for the evils that 
it describes, specific measures, legislative and other, by which the 
principles may be realized in actual life. Especially practical and 
valuable for Catholics are the explanations and modifications supplied 
by the Year Book of the Catholic Social Guild. 

NO PROFOUND CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not to be expected that ag many or as great social changes will 
take place in the United States as in Burope. Neither our habits of 
thinking nor our ordinary ways of life have undergone a profound dis 
turbance. The hackneyed phrase, “Things will never again be the 
same after the war,” has a much more concrete and geeply felt meaning 
among the European peoples. Their minds are fully adjusted to the 
conviction and expectation that these words will come true. In the 
second place, the devastation, the loss of capital and of men, the changes 
in individual relations, and the increase in the activities of government 
bave been much greater in Europe than in the United States. More- 
over, our superior natural advantages and resources, the better indus- 
trial and social condition of our working classes still constitute an 
obstacle to anything like revolutionary changes. It is significant that 
no social group in Rinerien, not even among the wage earners, has pro- 
duced wack a Tundsimental and radical program of reconstruction as the 
labor party of Great Britain. 

A PRACTICAL AND MODERATE PROGRAM, 

No attempt will be made in these pages to formulate a comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction, Such an undertaking would be a waste of 
time as regards immediate needs and purposes, for no important group 
or section of the American people is ready to consider a program of 
this magnitude. Attention will therefore be confined to those reforms 
that seem to be desirable and also obtainable within a reasonable time, 
and to a few general principles which should become a guide to more 
distant developments. A statement thus circumscribed will not merely 
present the objects that we wish to see attained, but will also serve as 
an imperative call to action. It will keep before our minds the neces- 
sity for translating our faith into works. In the statements of imme- 
diate proposals we shall start, wherever possible, from those govern- 
mental agencics and legislative measures which have been to some 
extent in operation during the war. These come before us with the 
prestige of experience and should therefore receive first consideration 
in any bnew geen that aims to be at once practical and persuasive. 

The first problem in the process of reconstruction is the industrial 
replacement of the discharged soldiers and sailors. The majority of 
these will undoubtedly return to their previous occupations. However, 
a very large number of them will either find their previous places 
closed to them or will be eager to consider the possibility of more at- 
tractive employments. The most important single measure for mecting 
this situation that has yet been suggested is the placement of such men 
on farms. Several months ago Secretary Lane recommended to Con- 
gress that returning soldiers and sailors should be given the oppor- 
tunity to work at good wages upon some part of the millions upon 
millions of acres of arid, swamp, and cut-over timber lands, in order to 
prepare them for cultivation. President Wilson in his annual address 
to Congress indorsed the proposal, As fast as this preliminary task has 
been performec the men should be assisted by Government loans to 
establish themselves as farmers, either as owners or as tenants having 
long-time leases. It is essential that both the work of preparation 
and the subsequent settlement of the land should be effected by groups 
or colonies, not by men living independently of one another and in 
depressing isolation. A plan of this sort is already in operation in 
England. The importance of the project as an item of any socia!- 
reform program is obvious. It would afford employment to thousands 
upon thousands, would greatly increase the number of farm owners 
and independent farmers, and would tend to lower the cost of living 
by increasing the amount of agricultural products. If it is to assume 
any considerable proportions, it must be carried out by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of the several States. 
undertaken by these authorities and operated on a systematic and 
generous seale, it would easily become one of the most beneficial reform 
measures that have ever been attempted. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


The reinstatement of the soldiers and sailors in urban industries 
will no doubt be facilitated by the United States Employment Service. 
This agency has attained a fair degree of development and efficiency 
during the war. Unfortunately there is some danger that it will go 
out of existence or be greatly weakened at the end of the period of 
demobilization. It is the obvious duty of Congress to continue and 
strengthen this important institution. The problem ef unemployment 
is with us always. Its solution requires the cooperation of many 
agencies and the use of many methods, but the primary and indis- 
— instrument is a national system of labor exchanges acting in 

rmony with State, municipal, and private employment bureaus. 





Should it be | 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS 

One of the most important problems of readjustment is that created 
by the presence in industry of immense numbers of women w! have 
taken the places of men during the war. Mere justice, to say nothing of 
chivalry, dictates that these women should not be compelled to suffer 
any greater loss or inconvenience than is absolutely necessary, for 
their services to the Nation have been second only to the services of 
the men whose places they were called upon to fill One general 
principle is clear: No female worker should remain in any occupation 
that is harmful to health or morals Women should disappear as 


quickly as possible from such tasks as conducting and guarding street 


cars, cleaning locomotives, and a great number of other activities for 


which conditions of life and their physique render them unfit An 
other general principle is that the proportion of women in industry 
ought to be kept within the smallest practical limits If we have an 
efficient national employment service, if a goodly number of the re- 
turned soldiers and sailors are placed on the land, and if wages and 
the demand for goods are kept up to the level which is easily attain- 


able, all female workers who gre displaced from tasks that they have 
been performing only since the beginning of the war will be able to find 


suitable employments in other parts of the industrial ficld. or in those 
domestic occupations which sorcly need their presence. Those women 
who are engaged at the same tasks as men should receive equal pay 


for equal amounts and qualities of work 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


One of the most beneficial governmental organizations of the war ta 





the National War Labor Board. Upon the basis of a few fundamental 
principles, unanimously adopted by the representatives of labor, « ipital 
and the public, it has prevented innumerable strikes and raised w § 
to decent Jevels in many different industries throughout the country 


Its main guiding principles have been a family living wage for all male 
adult laborers, recognition of the right of labor to organize and to deal 
with employers through its chosen representatives, and no coercion of 
nonunion laborers by members of the union. The War Labor Board 
ought to be continued in existence by Congress and endowed with all the 
power for effective action that it can possess under the Federal Consti- 
tution. The principles, methods, machinery, and results of this institu 
tion constitute a definite and far-reaching gain for social justice No 
part of this advantage should be lost or given up in time of peace. 


PRESENT WAGE RATES SHOULD RE SUSTAINED. 


The general level of wages attained during the war should not 
lowered. In a few industries, especially some directly and peculiarly 
connected with the carrying on of war, wages have reached a plane 
upon which they can not possibly continue for this grade of occupations. 
But the number of workers in this situation is an extremely small pro- 
portion of the entire wage-earning population. Vhe overwhelming ma- 
jority should not be compelled or suffered to undergo any reduction in 
their rates of remuneration, for two reasons: First, because the average 
rate of pay has not increased faster than the cost of living: second, 
because a considerable majority of the wage earners of the United States 
both men and women, were not receiving living wages when prices began 
to rise in 1915. In that year, according to Lauck and Sydenstricker 
whose work is the most comprehensive on the subject, four-fifths of the 
heads of families obtained less than $800, while two-thirds of the female 
wage earners were paid less than $400. Even if the prices of goods 
should fall to the level on which they were in 1915—something that can 
not be hoped for within five years—the average present rates of wages 
would not exceed the equivalent of a decent livelihood in the case of 
the vast majority. The exceptional instances to the contrary are practi- 
cally all among the skilled workers. Therefore wages, on the whole, 
should not be reduced even when the cost of living recedes from its 
present high level. 

Even if the great majority of workers were now in receipt of more 
than living wages, there are no good reasons why rates of pay should 
be lowered. After all, a living wage is not necessarily the full measure 
of justice All the Catholic authorities on the subject explicitly declare 
that this is oe the minimum of justice. In a country as rich as ours 
there are very few cases in which it is possible to prove that the worker 
would be getting more than that to which he has a right if he were paid 
something in excess of this cthical minimum. Why, then. should 


be 


we 
assume that this is the normal share >? almost the whole Inboring popu- 
lation? Since our industrial resour and instrumentalities are suffi- 
client to previde more than a living wage for a very large proportion of 
the workers, why should we acquiesce in a theory which den them 
this measure of the comforts of life? Such a policy ts not only of very 
questionable morality but is unsound economically The large demand 
for goods which !s created and maintained by high rates of wages snd 
high purchasing power by the masses is the surest guaranty of a con- 
tinuous and general operation of industrial establishments It is the 
most effective instrument of prosperity for labor and capital alike The 
only persons who would benefit considerably through a general redue- 
tion of wages are the less efficient among the capitalists and the more 


comfortable sections of the consumers. The wage ecarners would lose 


more in remuneration than they would gain from whatever fall in prices 
occurred as a direct result of the fall in wages On grounds both of 
justice and sound economics we should give our hearty support to all 
legitimate efforts made by labor to resist general wage reductions. 
TIOUSING FOR WORKING CLASSES 
Housing projects for war workers which have been completed, or 


almost completed, by the Government of the United States have 
some forty million dollars and are found in 11 cities. While the Ped 


eral Government can not continue this work in time of peace, the exam 
‘ple and precedent that it has set and the experienc nd knowledge 
that it has developed should not be forthwith neglected and lost rhe 
great cities in which congestion and other forms of bad hou si : 
| disgracefully apparent ought to take up and continue the wor t 
least to such an extent as will remove the wor features of cial 
condition that is a menace at once to industrial efficiency, civic health, 
good morals, and religion 
REDUCTION OF THE COST OF LIVING 
During the war the cost of living has risen at least 75 pe nt 
above the level of 1913. Some check has been placed upon the u l 
trend by Government fixing of prices in the case of bread and coal 
and a few other commodities. Eyen if we believe it desirable, we 


can not ask that the Government continue this action after the arti- 
cles of peace have been signed, for neither public opinion nor 
gress is ready for such a revolutionary policy. the extortionate 


ractices of monopoly were prevented by adequate laws and adequate 
aw enforcement, prices would automatically be kept at as low a level 
as that to which they might be brought by direct Government deter- 
Just what laws, in addition to those already on the statute 


mination. 
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book 
detail 


that 


to abolish monopolistic extortion is a question of 
considered here, 
with monopolies that can 


, are nee ary 
that need oc be 
Government competition not be effec- 
tively restrained by 
consideration than it has yet received. 

More important and more effective than any Government regulation 
of prices would be the establishment of cooperative stores. The enor- 
mous toll taken from industry by the various classes of middlemen 
is now fully realized. The astonishing difference between the price 
received by the producer and that paid by the consumer has become a 
senndal te our industrial system. The obvious and direct means of 
reducing this diserepancy and abolishing unnecessary middlemen is 
ihe operation of retail and wholesale mercantile concerns under the 
ewnershio and management of the consumers. This is no Utopian 
scheme, It has been successfully carried out in England and Scotland 
through the Rochdale system. Very few serious efforts of this kind 
have been made in this country beeause our people have not felt the 
need of these cooperative enterprises as keenly as the European work- 
ing classes, and because we have been too impatient and too indi- 
vidualistic to make the necessary sacrifices and to be content with 
moderate benefits and gradual progress, Nevetheless, our superior 
energy, initiative, and cemmercial capacity will enable us, once we set 
about the task earnestly, even to surpass what has been done in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

In addition to reducing the cost of Mving, the cooperative stores 
would train our working people and consumers generally in habits of 
saving, in careful expenditure, in business methods, and in the capacity 
for cooperation. When the working classes have learned to make the 
sacrifices and to exercise the patience required by the ownership and 


operation of cooperative stores, they will be equipped to undertake a | 


great variety of tasks and projects which benefit the community im- 
mediately and all its constituent members ultimately. They will then 
reniize the folly of excessive selfishness and senseless individualism. 
Until they have acquired this knowledge, training, and capacity, desir- 
able extensions of governmental action in industry will not be at- 
tended by a normal amount of success, No machinery of Government 
can operate automatically, and no official and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration of such machinery can ever be a substitute for inteMigent in- 
terest and cooperation by the individuals of the community. 
rue LEGAL MINIMUM WAGB, 

Turning now from those agéncies and laws that have been 
operation during the war to the general subject of labor legislation 
and problems, we are glad to note that there is no longer any seri- 
ous objection urged by impartial persons against the legal minimum 
wage. The several States should enact laws providing for the estab- 
lishment of wage rates that will be at least sufficient for the decent 
maintenance of a family, in the case of all male adults, and adequate 
to the decent individual support of female workers. in the beginning 
the minimum wages for male workers should suffice only for the pres- 
ent needs of the family, but they should be gradually raised until they 
are adequate to future needs as well; that is, they should be ulti- 
mately high enough to make possible that amount of saving “which is 
necessary to protect the worker and his family against sickness, acci- 
denta, invalidity, and old age. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE, 


this level of legal minimum wages is reached the worker 
stands in need of the device of insurance. ‘The State should make 
comprehensive provision for insurance against illness, invalidity, un- 
employment, and old age. So far as possible the insurance fund should 
be raised by a levy on indust Y. as is now done in the case of accident 
compensation, The industry in which a man is employed should pro- 
vide him with all that is necessary to meet all the needs of his entire 
life, Therefore any contribution to the insurance fund from the gen- 
eral revenues of the State should be only slight and temporary, for 
the same reason no contribution should be exacted from any worker 
who is not getting a higher wage than is required to meet the present 
needs of himself and family. Those who are below that level can make 
such a contribution only at the expense of their present welfare. 
Finally, the administration of the insurance laws should be such as to 
interfere as little aa possible with the individual freedom of the 
worker and his family. Any insurance scheme, or any administra- 
tive method, that tends to separate the workers into a distinet and 
dependent class, that «fends against their domestic privacy and inde- 
pendence, or that threitens individual self-reliance and self-respect 
should not be tolerated. ‘Tle ideal to be kept in mind is a condition 
in which all the worker; vould themselves have the income and the 
responsibility of providipg for all the needs and contingencies of life, 
both present and future, Hence all forms of State insurance should be 
regarded as merely a lesser evil, and should be so organized and ad- 
ministered as to hasten the coming of the normal condition. 

‘The life insurance offered to soldiers and sailors during the war 
should be continued, so far as the enlisted men are concerned, It is 
very doubtful whether the time has yet arrived when public opinion 
would sanction the extension of general life insurance by the Govern- 
ment to all classes of the community. 

The establishment and maintenance of municipal health inspection 
in all schools, public and private, is now prett nerally recognized 
2s of great importance and benefit. Muaicipal cl utes where the poorer 
classes could obtain the advantage of medical treatment by specialists 
at a reasonable cost would likewise seem .to have become a necessity. 
A vast amount of unnecessary sickness and suffering exists among the 
poor and the lower middle classes, because they can net afford the ad- 
oe of om ethan, eaeae except that provided by the general 
practitioner. The service of these clinies shou ren | 
these who can not afford to pay. eee eee oe 
' LABOR PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 

The right of labor to organize and to deal with employers through rep- 
resentatives has been asserted above in connection with the discussion 
of the War Labor Board. It is to be hoped that this right will never 
again be called in question by any considerable number of employers. In 
addition to this, labor ought gradually to receive greater representation 
in what the English group of Quaker yo ony tone have called the “ indus- 
trial ’ part of business management—“ the control of processes and ma- 
chinery; nature of product; engagement and dismissal of employees; 
hours of work, rates of pay, ere ot welfare work; shop disci- 
pline ; relations with trade-unions,” e establishment of shop commit- 
tees, weening wherever ible with the trade-union, is the method sug- 
gested by this group of employers for giving the en the proper 
ebare of industrial management. There can be no bt that a frank 
adoption of these means and ende by yers would not only 
the welfare of the workers but vastly improve the relations 


Until 


te 
een 
them and their employers, and increase the efficie 
of each establishueat, ney and productiveness 
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In passing, it may be noted | 


the ordinary antitrust laws deserves more serious | 





put in | 





There ts no need here to emphasize the importanco of safety and sant- 
tation in work places, as this is pretty generally recognized by legisla- 
tion. What is required is an extension and strengthening of many of 
the existing statutes, and a better administration and enforcement of 
such laws everywhere. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 


The need of industrial or, as it has come to be more generally called 
vocational training is now universally acknowledged. In the interest of 
the Nation, as weil as in that of the workers themselves, this training 
should be made substantially universal. While we can not now discuss 
the subject in any detail, we do wish to set down two general observa- 
tions. First, the vocational training should be offered in such forms and 
conditions as not to deprive the children of the working classes of at 
least the clements of a cultural education. A healthy democracy can 
not telerate a purely industrial or trade education for any class of its 
citizens. We do not want to have the children of the wage earners put 
into a special class in which they are marked as outside the sphere of 
opportunities for culture. The second observation is that the system of 
vocational training should not operate so as to weaken in any degree our 
parochial schools or any other class of private schools. Indeed, the 
opportunities of the system should be extended to all qualified privato 
schools on exactly the same basis as to public schools. We want neither 
class divisions in education nor a State monopoly of education, 


CHILD LABOR, 


The Geers of education naturally suggests the subject of child 
labor. Public opinion in the majority of the States of our country has 
set Its face inflexibly against the continuous employment of children in 
industry before the age of 16 years. Within a reasonably short time all 
of our States, except some stagnant ones, will have laws providing for 
this reasonable standard. The education of public opinion must con- 
tinue, but inasmuch as the process is slow the abolition of child labor in 
certain sections seems unlikely to be brought about by the legislatures of 
those States, and since the Keating-Owen Act has been declared uncon 


| stitutional there seems to be no device by which this reproach to our 


country can be removed except that of taxing child labor out of ex!st- 
ence. This method is embodied tn an amendment to the Federal revenue 


| bill, which would impose a tax of 10 per cent on all goods made by chil- 
dren, 


Probably the foregoing proposals comprise everything that is likely to 
have practical value in a program of immediate social reconstruction for 
America. a all of these methods, laws, and recommenda- 
tions have been recognized in principle by the United States during the 
war, or have been indorsed by important social and industrial groups 
and organizations. Therefore oe are objects that we can set before 
the people with good hope of obtaining a sympathetic and practical re- 
sponse. Were they all realized a great step would have been taken in 
the direction of social justice. When they are all put into operation tho 
way will be easy and obvious to still greater and more beneficial resu!ts, 


ULTIMATE AND FUNDAMENTAL REFORMS, 

Despite the practical and immediate character of the present state- 
ment, we can not entirely neglect the question of ultimate aims and a 
systematic program; for other groups are busy issuing such systematic 
pronouncements, and we will all need something of the kind as a philo- 
sophical foundation and as a satisfaction to our natural desire for com- 
prehensive statements. 

It seems clear that the present industrial system is destined to last 
for a long time in its main outlines. That is to say, private ownership 
of capital is not likely to be supplanted by a collectivist organization of 
industry at a date sufficiently near to justify any present action based 
on the hypothesis of its arrival. This forecast we recognize as not only 
extremely probable but as highly desirable; for, other objections apart, 
socialism would mean bureaucracy, political tyranny, the helplessness of 
the individual as a factor in the ordering of his own life, and general 
social inefficiency and decadence. 


MAIN DEFECTS OF PRESENT SYSTEM, 


Nevertheless, the present system stands in grievous need of consider- 
able modifications and improvement. Its main defects are three: Knor- 
mous inefliciency and waste in the pootnetinn and distribution of com- 
modities ; insufficient incomes for the great majority of wage earners, 
and unnecessarily large incomes for a small ae of privileged capi- 
talists. The evils in production and in the distribution of goods would 
be in great measure abolished by the reforms that have been outlined in 
the foregoing pages. Production will be greatly increased by universal 
living wages, by adequate industrial education, and by harmonious rela- 
tions between Cine and capital on the basis of adequate participation 
by the former in all the industrial aspects of business management. 
The wastes of commodity distribution could be practically all eliminated 
by cooperative mercantile establishments and cooperative selling and 
marketing associations. 

COOPERATION AND COPARTNERSHIP. 

Nevertheless, the full possibilities of increased production will not be 
realized so long as the majority of the workers remain mere wage earn- 
ers. The majority must somehow become owners, or at least in part, of 
the instruments of production. — can be enabled to reach this stage 
gradually through cooperative productive societies and copartnership 
arrangements. In the former the workers own and manage the indus- 
tries themselves; in the latter they own a substantial part of the cor- 
porate stock and exercise a reasonable share in the management. How- 
ever slow the attainment of these ends, they will have to be reached 
before we can have a thoroughly efficient system of production, or an in- 
dustrial and social order that will be secure from the danger of revolu- 
tion, It is to be noted that this particular modification of the existing 
order, though ee and involving to a at extent the abolition 
of the wage system, would not mean the abolition of private ownership. 
The instruments of production would still be owned by individuals, not by 
the State. 

INCREASED INCOMES FOR LABOR. 


The second great evil, that of insufficient income for the majority, 
can be removed only by providing the workers with more income. This 
means not only universal living woe but the opportunity of obtaining 
something more than that amount for all who are willing to work hard 
and faithfully. All the other measures for labor betterment recom- 
mended in the precedin ges would likewise contribute directly or 
aaa to a more jus tribution of wealth in the interest of the 

rer. 


ABOLITION AND CONTROL. OF MONOPOLIES. 


For the third evil mentioned above, excessive gains by a small mi- 
nority of privil capitalists, the main remedies are prevention of 
mono con lation 


of commodities, adequate Government 
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of such public-service monopolies as will remain under private opera 
tion, and heavy taxation of incomes, excess profits, and inheritances. 
The precise methods by which genuine competition may be restored and 
maintained among businesses that are naturally competitive can not be 
discussed here, but the principle is clear that human beings can not be 
trusted with the immense opportunities for oppression and extortion 
that go with the possession of monopoly power. That the owners of 
public-service monopolies should be restricted by law to a fair or aver 
age return on their actual investment has long been a recognized prin 
ciple of the courts, the legislatures, and public opinion. It is a prin 
ciple which should be applied to competitive enterprises likewise, with 
the qualification that something more than the average rate of return 
should be allowed to men who exhibit exceptional efficiency. However, 
good public policy, as well as equity, demands that these exceptional 
business men share the fruits of their efficiency with the consumer in 
the form of lower prices. ‘The man who utilizes his ability to produce 
cheaper than his competitors for the purpose of exacting from the 
public as high a price for his product ag is necessary for the leasi 
efficient business man is a menace rather than a benefit to industry and 
society. 

Our immense war debt constitutes a particular reason why incomes 
and excess profits should continue to be heavily taxed. In this way 
two important ends will be obtained——the poor will be relieved of in 
jurious tax burdens and the small class of specially privileged capt 
talists will be compelled to return a part of their unearned gains to 
society. 

A NEW SPIRIT OF VITAL 

“ Society,” said Pope Leo XIII, “ can be healed in no other way than 
by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions.” The truth 
of these words is more widely perceived to-day than when they were 
written, more than 27 years ago. Changes in our economic and po- 
litical systems will have only partial and feeble efficiency if they be not 
reenforced by the Christian view of work and wealth. Neither the 
moderate reforms advocated in this paper nor any other program of 
betterment or reconstruction will prove reasonably effective without a 
reform in the spirit cf both labor and capital. The laborer must come 
to realize that he owes his employer and society an honest day’s work 
in return for a fair wage and that conditions can not be substantially 
improved until he roots out the desire to get a maximum of return for 
a minimum of service. The capitalist must likewise get a new view 
point. He needs to learn the long-forgotten truth that wealth is 
stewardship ; that profit making is not the basic justification of business 
enterprise ; and that there are such things as fair profits, fair interest, 
and fair prices. Above and before all, he must cultivate and strengthen 
within his mind the truth which many of his class have begun to grasp 
for the first time during the present war, namely, that the laborer is a 
human being, not merely an instrument of production, and that the 
laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the first moral charge upon 
industry. The employer has a right to get a reasonable living out of 
his business, but he has no right to interest on his investment until his 
employees have obtained at least living wages. This is the human and 
Christian, In contrast to the purely commercial and pagan, ethics of 
industry. 


NEED. 


‘Actions Speak Louder Than Words—By Their Fruits Ye 
Shall Know Them. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS L. 


OF TEXAS, 


BLANTON, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, availing myself ef the privi- 
lege unanimously granted, I desire to elaborate the remarks I 
made concerning the United States Employment Service during 
the debate on the sundry civil bill. 

The following is the letter sent me by the Department of 
Labor: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFPrIce OF THB SECRETARY, 
Washington, P’cbruary 6, 1919. 
Hon. THomas L. Buanton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Ste: Your letter of January 28, 1019, addressed to Hon. W. B. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor, is received. In reply thereto I will say 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics of this Grgecunent compiles, from 
Various newspapers and other sources, as complete a list as possible of 
all strikes that occur, This list is not complete and it may also con- 
tain some duplications, because it is not always possible to tell from 
newspaper reports whether the report is concerning a new strike or 
whether it refers to a strike previously reported. Therefore the figures 
given can not be more than an approximation. 
cates as far as possible this list shows that there were approximately 


6,000 strikes between April 6, 1917, and November, 1918, the average | 


duration of which was approximately 17 or 18 days. 

Regretting that I am unable to furnish you more accurate informa- 
tion, and trusting that this approximate figure may be of some value 
to you, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
H, L. Kerwin, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 

The Dallas News editorially last Sunday thought that I must 
be exaggerating when I stated that it has reached a point when 
Congress must decide whether America and its Government are 
to be run by and in the interest of its 110,000,000 people or by 
Samuel Gompers in the selfish interests of 3,000,000 members of 
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labor unions. This great daily of the South asserted that the 
people of this country will never allow ha point to be reached, 
but made the following admissions: 

But undoubtedly there is ‘a ; ving daisy tion on the pa f men 
who profess to speak for labor to threaten the country s a means of 
enforcing their will. They do not go to the extent of drawing a gun 
on the country to terrerize it into compliance, but they remind it nm 
ways more or less covert, that | has a gun in its pocket which it 
may be provoked into using if its demands a lenied The particular 
incident which seems to have moved Mr. BLANTON tnto making this 
Statement was the receipt cf a cablegram from Mr. Gompers insinu 
ating,” to use the language of Mr. BLANTON, “ that fa ’ 
the existence of the United States Employment Ser it 
revolution of the discontented labor members here t 
course, know whether that is a fair summary of Mr 

|} gram or not, but men employed in that service, wh 2 
financial reason for desiring to have it continued, have . 
the country by telegraph, at public expense, and the ‘ in 
those telegraphic circulars has been of the ten which Mr. BLANTON 
attributes to Mr. Gompers. They have, in other words, n the 
timation unmistakably that a fallure to continue the exist tl 
United States Employment Service might provoke labor into ¢ ng iu 
violent measures by way of showing its resentment 

This is not the only instance showing a disposition on the | of 
labor leaders to substitute threats for argument as a meat { . 
plishing the things they desire. For example, the chief of « the 
railroad brotherhoods warned a committee of Congré the other day 
that unless the railroad problem were solved by the formula pr ibed 
by the brotherhoods strikes might result, and that the strikes mi 
be directed to revolutionary ends. Another rather signal instan ‘ 
like kind is to be found in the action of a number of labor unio in 
New York in voting to strike unless, in some manner undescribed, the 
country does not revoke its decision to forbid the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors In each of these instar s a thinly v t 
terrorism is used to constrain the Government and the country into 
doing something which, presumably, they would not do if th were 
left free to exercise their own judgment and pleasure. 

Nevertheless, because of the strike now engaged in by the 
New York Harbor employees, the United States ship G: 
Washington, carrying the President back to France, was denied 
its regular harbor convoy from the docks out to sea 

And because certain Congressmen have refused to obey the 
mandates of Samucl Gompers, and have taken their political 
fortunes into their own hands by voting according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, the following ultimatum pub- 
lished in the Washington Star: 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST MEN KNOWN FOES OF LABOR-—-FRANK MORRISON KES 
ANNOUNCEMENT AT DINNER GIVEN IN HONOR OF MR. KEATID 

An active campaign is to be conducted by organized labor throughout 
the Nation to defeat Members of Congress who have shown thi elves 
to be foes of labor and who are responsible for the failure to deal with 
are problems during the past session Strong and dete 
mined efforts will be made to elect men carrying union cards or other- 
wise known to be friends of labor 

This was divulged last night by Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Laber, who was one of the, principal speal 4 
at the testimonial banquet given to Eywanp KpaTine, retiring member 
of Congress from Colorado, by the joint conference retirement ihe 
mittee representing various organizations of Government employecs 

SAYS LABOR KNOWS ITS FRIENDS 

In a highiy spirited speech Secretary Morrison declared organized 
labor knows its friends and enemies, and that persistent warfare is to 
be waged against ihe latter. Already plans fer a gene ampaign 
have been discussed by officers of the federation. Ile said that orzan 
izations want to see more trade-unionists in both branches of Congres 
He severely scored those legislators who have failed to sup 
lation beneficial to the working classes of America 

The big banquet hall of the Ebbitt was attractiy ! I 
the occasion of this testimonial dinner was highly imp ve I 
teresting. Tribute was paid to Mr. KraTrine, the vario spermuke b 
ing most complimentary in sounding his prais« It wa very per 

| ceptible that the efforts of this aggressive champion of o ized labor 
and the Federal employees were high!y appre ited, and that 1 a 
tivities in their behalf will long be remembered. 

During the evening Mr. KeaTING was presented with an engr al 

| testimonial, bearing the Inscription, “ Friend, counselor, comrad na 
ally.” 

And while various labor unions in the United States are 
threatening a general strike unless the convicted murderer 
Mooney is released, the Bolshevik Lenine in Russia is threaten- 


After eliminating dupti- | 





ing death to a captured American there unless Mooney is pur- 
doned., 
The Dallas News is probably not aware of the fact that hardly 





any measure of importance can be favorably reperted out of a 
committee in Congress until Mr. Gompers and organized labor 
have been heard upon it. 
| In Samuel Gompers’s 192-word cablegram, a copy cf which 
Mr. Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of | rr, 
| sent to the 485 Congressmen, he said: 
Our investigation and findings in HKurepean countri 
unrest and unhealthy conditions now prevailing among Ia ‘ 
are due mainly to after-war conditions; that there is dat to the 
public weal in some of the efforts that are bei put fe ! the 
discontented masses, and that to prevent growth ol ol 1s 
in America Congress must take such action 
And so forth, 
Also, the Dallas News is probably not aware of the fact that, 


dissipated, 
powerless to 


how 


no matter how inefficient, how unworthy, 
how merited, this Government is absolutely 


J 


1 
{ 
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charge one of its regular civil-service employees here in Wash- 
ington, because, forsooth, he is a member of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, affiliated with and backed up by 
Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor. Does 
the Dallas News know that there are scores of Government em- 
ployees so aged and feeble that they have to be helped to their 
desks here every morning, doing no service of any value to the 
Government, yet still drawing large salaries in full as heads 
and chiefs of various sections and departments? 

Mr. John T. Parker, of Laredo, Tex., writes me as follows: 

This office here in Laredo is run by one manager at a salary of $140 
per month, two assistants at $100 each per month, and one striker at 
$50 per month, besides house rent and incidental expenses. The man- 


ager here has a farm near Laredo, so he is making his ax cut both ways, 
and the three men working in the office here are all part Mexicans. 


One of the leading business men of Dallas, Tex., writes: 


I agree with your position exactly and believe that the Employment 
Service has served its purpose. 


Mr. J. D. Head, of Amarillo, Tex., writes: 


I think you are exactly right. i have three sons in the service now. 
There is plenty of work for every man who really wants a job. The 
Employment Service here has four employees on salary. The real 
estate agents here agree to find work for all at good wages. Thank 
you for saving the people money. 

Dr. George W. Holmes, of Merritt, Fla., writes me: 

That you have had the courage to express yourself against the 
domination of Congressmen and United States Senators by Samuel 
Gompers is evidence of your usefulness, and highly appreciated by the 
public. 

I was one of the Civil War soldiers. We were willing to go to work 
nat prevailing wages, and we found jobs when we got home. We must 
protect our constitutional form of Government. 


I am in receipt of a letter from a laborer in Harrisburg, Pa., 
who, because he refused to join a strike during the war, was ex- 
pelled from a union. He says: 


I worked day and night after the United States entered the war 
put my savings into bonds, war certificates, and subscribed to reliet 
funds. I was employed on ordnance work and refused to strike, work- 
ing during three walkouts. Now 1 am called a “scab” by all union 
men, and am subjected to every kind of abuse and threats of bodily 
—-, To my mind our Nation is in a serious and deplorable situa- 
tion, 


I have a letter from a laborer in San Antonio, Tex., stating 
that he is a poor, hard-working man, but indorses my action. 

I am just in receipt of a letter from the county attorney at 
Oakville, Tex., stating: 

Those present, a stockman, banker, merchant, and laborers, hearing 


your telegram to Judge Carl in the Express read, said “ Hurrah for 
LANTON ; we fully indorse his position.” 


One of the leading business men of Waco, Tex., writes me: 


1 know something of these organizations and their methods. You 
have started something, and I want you to know that at least one 
man is with you, heart and soul, and that it is my opinion that several 
million others feel as I do. 


One of the substantial business men of Augusta, Ga., writes: 


You have rendered the country a distinct service by the stand you 
have taken. Lebor unions have become a national menace and will 
overthrow the Government and our institutions as surely as the sun 
shines unless they are properly controlled. They recognize violence, 
destruction of property, murder, and anarchy. 


I quote the following from page 716 of the Federal Em- 
ployee: 
“ DAMNABLE,” SAYS GOMPERS, 
“It is damnable,” said Mr, Gompers in his office in the American 


aan of Labor Bailding, when asked concerning the Borland 
l 


Because the Borland amendment required the 240,000 Gov- 
ernment employees, before receiving the $120 raise in salary, 
to work eight instead of only seven hours per day in war 
time, Mr. Samuel Gompers called it “ damnable.” 

Another substantial citizen of Texas writes me: 


Everything you say about the service being in the hands of the labor 
unions and used to further their ends is correct, and you could have 
gone further and stated that the bureau as it was maintained during 
the war was nothing short of a joke. The San Antonio headquarters 
has been conducting a propaganda and sending commercial messages 
under the Government franking privilege all over the country te ng 
individuals and organizations to get busy and demand of Congress tha 
an appropriation be made to sustain the work on a big scale. 

So far as my knowledge goes, the bureau in Texas has been entirely 
under the influence of Jabor unions, the director being an ex-railroad 
conductor, and he has placed in the service as field representatives just 
nnyone, almost, that he could pick up, many of whom were switchmen 
and brakemen or members of other branches of the unionized labor 
service. This was done without regard to efficiency. 


I have quoted only from men out of my district, hence feel 
that their expressions are genuine and not influenced by friend- 
ship. Let me quote the following Texas items from page 253 
of the March (1919) issue of the American Federationist : 

TEXAS. 


Beaumont, I. Ross: Longshoremen are on strike for wage adjustment. 
Employment is steady. Laborers, riggers, and fasteners have organized, 

Brownwood, C, A. Perkins: Effective January 1, carpenters’ increased 
scale from 62) cents per hour to 75 cents. There is considerable unem- 
ployment, 
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Childress, B. H. Dennison: Maintenance of way employees, railway 
and retail clerks have organized. Employment is steady. 

Galveston, J. S. Lewis: Several unions have secured improvements in 
wages, hours, and working conditions. Women workers are organizing 
as never before. Employment is steady. . 

Houston, R. L. Johnson: Mechanics and boiler makers are still on 
strike. White laundry workers are organized in this city. Employment 
is steady in some lines of work. . 

Orange, A. J. Wharton: Laborers doing creosoting work gained an in- 
crease of 10 cents per hour. Employment is fair. Shipyard laborers 
and fasteners amalgamated under International Longshoremen’s Agso- 
ciation, with 700 members. 

San Antonio, Frank J. Hopkins: Colored Car Cleaners’ Local Union 
has been formed, as well as unions of meat cutters and slaughterhouse 
employees. Employment is fair. 

eague, T. F. Hamilton: aspenaees, painters, plasterers, and brick- 
layers are 100 per cent organized. Employment is steady at present. 

Wichita Falls, Jack Prather: Sheet-metal workers, automobile me- 
chanics, motormen, and conductors have organized, and local of waiters 
has been reorganized. Employment is steady. 


I may not be able to withstand “the persistent warfare” 
which Secretary Morrison threatens will be waged against me 
by organized labor because I have dared to disobey the autocrat, 
but I can promise him one thing: He has matched a scrap wit) 
a west Texan who is not afraid of the devil, and who, for a 
while at least, is going to make it “ hotter than hell” for them, 
and the union-pledged candidate will realize it whenever he puts 
me out of Congress. 

When organized labor publicly threatens to put out of Congress 
any Representative who opposes its program, does the Dallas 
News still believe I exaggerated when I said it has reached a 
point where it is either “all the people of the United States or 
Samuel Gompers and his labor union’? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


‘HON. ADAM B. LITTLEPAGE, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


In toe Hovusrt or Representatives, 


Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the charges and 
criticisms heretofore made on the floor of this House and the 
Senate, affecting and reflecting upon the coal operators and coal- 
mine workers of the country, I should feel remiss in the discharge 
of a public duty and trust if I did not raise my voice in this 
great presence and before the close of this session of Congress, 
now but a few days off, in the defense of, as a matter of simple 
justice, the coal operators and mine workers‘of West Virginia, 
my native State. 

So much has been said here and at the other end of the Capitol 
by public men about the coal-mine owners and workers not being 
deserving men, profiteers, and maintaining prices to the detri- 
ment of consumers that if I did not challenge the reliability and 
truthfulness of these accusations and representations before 
retiring from this Congress I would feel that my mission and 
service here would not be finished acceptably to my own con- 
science and sense of duty. 

Most of these misrepresentations have been uttered by Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who come from noncoal-producing 
sections of our great country and from men who would not know. 
a coal mine if they saw one. You don’t find coal mines in the 


‘ county roads, on railroad trains, or in the counting rooms, They 


are found beneath the hills and valleys, as 4 rule, in mountainous 
regions. One of the Senators from Ohio said in a speech that 
coal operators could make money at $1.35 per ton. That can not 
be done in any State in this Union, and the Senator should have 
known better if he knows anything about the coal business or 
the responsibilities of either the operator or miner. 

In West Virginia we have the finest steam-heating and by- 
product coals in the United States, Here is a fair statement of 
cost per ton of producing coal: 


COST OF MINING. 
Royalty ‘ 10 
Mining, including underground labor 1. 25 
Outside labor . 20 
Power and upkeep : 18 
Management, office expenses, and office supplies . 20 
Taxes OOO DOOM cc cccsdnn nnnandccctmoedowccwmtnsumeoe . 08 
Supplies, rails, timber, etc 
Miners’ compensation 
Depletion and depreciation 
CNG as nicest ented in cntidiclsinitiabincne dani 


Other upkeep expenses 
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at a mine with an output of from four to six hundred tons per 
day. There are various items of legitimate expense not men- 
tioned. The wear and tear and deterioration of a mining prop- 
erty is alarmingly rapid. From the West Virginia coal fields 
to Washington railroad charges on transportation of the coal 
is about $1.70 per ton; to Boston, about $5.90 to 6.10 per ton; 
from Washington to Baltimore, a distance of about 40 miles, 
$1 per ton extra. Thus you see it costs our operators $4 to $5 
per ton to supply the coal to the retailer in Washington, and, it 
is safe to say, from $5.50 to $6.25 to Boston. In Boston, I under- 
stand, the retailer gets from about $8 to $12 per ton; in Wash- 
ington, $8 to $11 per ton. Going west from our coal fields, on 
account of about 300 miles longer railroad haul than the coal 
producers in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are sub- 
jected to, our West Virginia coal producers are subjected to 
an extra charge or differential of about 30 cents per ton before 
they can reach the competitive lake and western trade. The 
only reason they can compete in these lake and western markets 
is because the West Virginia coal is recognized and conceded 
by all practical coal men and experts as being a superior, if not 
the best, heat and steam coal, as well as by-product coal, in 
the country. It is a shame to charge the miners and operators 
and hold them responsible for the imposition of the retail coal 
dealers upon the public, and I resent the accusations against 
them that they are profiteering. Do not blame and denounce 
them for the burden imposed by the retailers; it is neither right 
nor just to do so. 

The operators of the country and of my State have never been 
so harassed and annoyed as since the Fuel Administration as- 
sumed control of their business. They have lost months of 
valuable time and spent hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
railroad fare, hotel expenses, running back and forth to Wash- 
ington, trying to understand and comply with the regulations, 
which were often confusing if not conflicting and, in many in- 
stances, contradictory. 

Some 60 to 80 operators, with their companies, of the southern 
section of West Virginia, where I live, were indicted in the 
Federal court in New York City last year simply because they 
met there and fixed the price of $3 per ton for their coal at the 
mines; and, mind you, this price had but recently theretofore 
been fixed by certain Government officials but was subsequently 
abrogated. 

They showed by this course that they were public benefactors, 
as they were then offered and had theretofore been offered $7 
to $10 per ton for the coal at their mines; but they fixed the 
price of $3 per ton, and the indictments followed. The attor- 
neys’ fees, railroad fares, hotel expenses, court costs, and other 
expenses amounted to more than $650,000. A jury of their peers 
in the city of New York, where they were strangers, and after 
a long drawn-out trial, promptly acquitted them when the case 
was submitted. 

Now, who are these coal operators and coal miners of and 
for whom I speak? They are splendid, patriotic, upright busi- 
ness men. They have their own differences among themselves, 
but they get together, iron their troubles out, and resume busi- 
ness relationship. 

Why do I say these are splendid, patriotic, upright business 
men? It is because they are as good people as ever dwelt in 
any country. They are developers. Their patriotism was dem- 
onstrated again when this ccuntry was at war with a foreign 
foe. They offered their mining properties, and they are valu- 
able properties, representing the’ savings of a lifetime, to their 
Government without charge. The Navy had to have our smoke- 
less and steam coal. Did my people sulk or complain? Not 
on your life! The miners, God bless them, worked day and 
night to supply the Navy’s demand for the coal, and there never 
was such work. They deferred their differences until after the 
war. No sacrifice was too great. They willingly gave their 
boys, some of whom will never return after crossing the ocean 
to grapple with a deadly foe. Their dead bodies were found at 
the Marne, Chateau-Thierry, and in the Argonne Forest. None 
of them shot in the back. All died with their faces toward the 
enemy; they gave all they had—that greatest boon of life— 
the privilege of living. While at home their fathers, mothers, 
sisters, and brothers worked like slaves mining coal to propel 
our ships and naval vessels on the high seas carrying our coun- 
try’s boys to battle for the existence of justice and humanity 
throughout the world. Some of our largest coal operators, 
some of whom owned their own mines, turned them over to 
employees and themselves volunteered and went across the sea 
to do or die for their country and homes. What more did they 
do? Those remaining here, too old to enlist, were refused en- 
listment, quit their mines, turned them over to employees with 
instructions to run them day and night in order to produec coal 
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selling liberty bonds, war-savings stamps, thrift stamps, and 
aided in the Red Cross and all other war drives, with the result 
that in my district alone the coal operators 
miners, and mine workers bought and have 
$6,000,000. Quite 80 per cent of them nu hold their Govern- 
ment’s obligation for money advanced by them when it was in 
trouble. Think of a little mining town known as Matewan, hav- 
ing a population of three to four hundred, being allotted $12,000! 


It raised $65,000. Ansted, a mining town of about twelve hun- 


companies, coal 
about paid for over 
yW 


| 
{ 
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dred, raised $250,250; Glen White, a minine town of about 
600, raised $180,000. At this mine an incident-oceurred which 
will dwell with me for years to come. The mine is a shaft mine, 
380 feet deep. The seam of coal is some 8 or 9 feet in thick 
ness and an exceptionally fine smokeless or by-product coal. 
Coming out of the mine in an elevator I went to the engine 
room, where I met a splendid young mine worker, an engineer, 


around one of the timberheads of the machinery, upon which 
had been placed two brass bands, and I noticed he had rubbed 
them until they were very bright. I asked him why he kept 
them shining so. He said Eddie White, the son of the mine 
owner, who worked with him several years, helped him put 
them on before he went to war, and that he loved Eddie, and 
if he never came back he meant to keep them shining as long 


as he lived or worked there. He turned and went away with 
his head bowed, as if in grief. I went my way. Such affection 
is characteristic of the good people whose servant I am and 


for whose good standing and good name I speak. 

What more have these patriots done as an evidence of their 
splendid patriotism? In the counties of Boone, Fayette, Kana- 
wha, Greenbrier, Raleigh, and Pocahontas they raised over 
$8,000,000 for liberty bonds, war-savings stamps, Red Cross, and 
all war organizations. Are they not deserving, and do they not 
deserve good treatment and to have nice things said and thought 
of them? I say yes, and so does every fair-minded man in 
this House. 

Now, gentlemen, this will likely be my last address delivered 
in this House, and maybe for all time. I go back to my people 
to deliver the commission they intrusted me with eight years 
ago, and it will be as clean as when I received it, untarnished 
and still sacred. I have done my best for them and my country. 
We have had awful responsibilities to discharge, but we have 
stood up and undertaken, in the sight of God and the people of 
our country, to do our full duty as we sawit. This is a fruitful 
field for an industrious man to labor in. I have tried hard to 
make a good public servant of all my people without regard to 
their politics. What I have accomplished here for my people 
I am proud of and grateful for, and so are they. 

You are a magnificent lot of delightful men, and you have 
served your country much better than you have been given 
credit for. The only thing I regret leaving is the high-toned 
and splendid fellowship existing among the membership of this 
House, which I shall cherish with pride and affection through- 
out after life. Good luck and good-by. 





Labor and Wages—Americanizing Labor—Deportation of 
Foreign Agitators—Industrial Profit-Sharing Plan—Old 
Age and Disability Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. MILLER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose 
to draw the attention of Congress to what appears to me to be 
the greatest domestic problem now before the American people, 
These problems are none other than those of labor and wages 

In my judgment the future welfare and happiness of our 
people, as well as the security of our institutions, are in a great 
measure dependent upon the just and proper solutions of these 
two great problems. 

I have differentiated labor and wages, treating the first as 
relating to the moral and patriotic elements of the principles 


involved, and the second the manner of the practical applica- 
tion of these principles. 
The observations I shall make appear to me to be most 


timely in view of the widespread industrial unrest prevailing 
to-day. 
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There is always a period of industrial unrest immediately 
following every period of great activity, and as war is the 
greatest of all possible activities the unrest following the war 
is always sure to be of a most serious and apprehensive char- 
acter. We are now going through this period of industrial 
unrest. It is expected. It follows the course of human ex- 
perience, 

This industrial unrest is world-wide, and just now it so hap- 
pens that there is a world-wide governmental unrest. The com- 
bination is bad. The public is agitated and, to a certain extent, 
excited. People lose their stability of thought. New ideas 
seem to float in the air. All sorts of doctrines, however fanciful 
or vicious, gain recruits. This condition seems to be a part of 
ithe psychology of war, connected in some way with the process 
of relaxation. It is the opportunity of the agitator. These 
multiply and swarm in the atmosphere of discontent. It makes 
a perfect breeding ground for all socialistic cults, and a social- 
ist of any kind breeds every month of the year. It all con- 
tributes to making the unrest and discontent more menacing. 

The industrial unrest in America is now almost universal— 
Kast, West, North, and South. It has grown rapidly since the 
signing of the armistice in November last. The presence of 
this condition makes us all realize that we at least have not 
found the true system by which the welfare and the efficiency 
of our people may be raised to the maximum. Added to this 
situation—or, rather, associated with it in some points of our 
country and taking advantage of this disturbed mind—a new 
and alarming and vicious doctrine from foreign shores has 
come to our ears, a new word for industrial, social, and govern- 
mental chaos, 

When men become disturbed, dissatisfied, and discontented, 
unless they are brought back to their normal selves they soon 
become possessed of a grievance against the existing order of 
things—against society as it is constituted to-day. This should 
not be permitted. The welfare of our institutions demand that 
it must not be permitted. We must keep our citizenship right- 
thinking. And the only way to keep them right is to treat 
them right. We must think right ourselves. We must think 
of them, for them, and with them. 

The question is, What are we going to do? 

The first thing is to Americanize America, and in American- 
izing America we will Americanize labor. Deport every one of 


this foreign element who is taking advantage of the industrial 
unrest to spread the damnable doctrines he has brought here 


with him. Send him back home. Clear out this foreign social 
and industrial propaganda. It has no business here. Clean up 
our country. We can take care of the American-born agitator. 
Close down immigration, and close it down tight, and do it 
quick. 

Then what are we going to do? 

The second thing to do, then, is for every American employer 
io treat every American employee as a human being in whose 
welfare he has some interest. The American employer must 
change his tactics in dealing with his employees, and I believe 
he will when be thoroughly understands the situation. I be- 
lieve the fairness, the humanity, and the manhood of the em- 
ployers as a class can be depended upon. If I did not believe 
that, I would almost despair of the future. I believe I know 
niso that the fairness, the humanity, and the manhood of the 
employees as a class can be depended upon. If I did not think 
so, I would be equally in despair. Let it be understood right 
here and now that neither class has a monopoly on manhood. 
This war has demonstrated this fact to a certainty. A man is 
no less a man in every sense of the word simply because he 
wears overalls and works his hands, It is just as honorable 
to work standing at a desk or sitting in a chair. It is just as 
honorable to work in overalls as it is to work in anything else, 
When the American employer understands that the man 
working for him, be he in overalls or not, is just as much a 
man, so far as manhood goes, as he is, and is entitled to be 
treated as a man, he will understand something he apparently 
does not understand now. When the American employer in 
talking with the American working for him appreciates that he 
is talking to his equal he will heve advanced a step beyond 
where he is to-day. Let us get this idea of superiority or of 
inferiority, as the case may be, out of our heads and keep it out. 

Well, what then? ' 

Listen, you employers of America, who have builded up for- 
tunes of millions and millions of dollars in comparatively a few 
yeurs of industrial or commercial life. Every dollar of that 
fortune is the accumulation of your margin on day’s labor multi- 
plied and compounded. The presence of that fortune in your 
hands is absolute evidence of the fact that you, up to this time, 
have failed to give reasonable value received to those working 
for you for their laber and their services. Your margin has 
been too great. You have simply overreached the party you 
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were contracting with—that is, the man who agreed to sell to 
you and who did sell to you his labor and his skill. Some of 
these contracts have been and are now unconscionable. I ap- 
peal to the manhood of the men who have made and are stil! 
making these contracts. Stop it; deal with the man who is 
working for you as one American ought to deal with another. 
Leave yourself a reasonable and safe margin of profit, but stop 
this brutal and immoral greed. Do not be a glutton, overfed out 
of the margin on day’s labor, taken from out of the mouths and 
off the backs of your countrymen. Give the man or the woman 
who is working for you a fair and even break. 

Well, you ask, how is this to be done? 

My answer is along the lines of an industrial profit-sharing 
plan. Give the men and women who-are building up your for- 
tune a share of the profits their hands and heads have made. 
Listen again, you employers. Can not you see every one of your 
men and women would have an incentive, an inducement to do 
better work and more of it? Your factory and your store would 
be open and doing business every day of the year. You would 
do away with strikes, and the agitator would talk until he was 
black in the face. Be on the square, too, in distributing this 
share. Do not allow yourself a salary of $50,000 a year, to come 
out of the profits, and then spend half your time in a limousine 
or aboard a yacht. Be square; if you are not, your men will 
know that fact just as well as you know it. Present a balance 
sheet something like this: 

Here is the interest on the investment. 

Here is the amount of business done. 

Here is the overhead, including depreciation. 

Here is the net profit. 

Here is the share to be divided amongst your men, for it was 
their hands that made it all, over and above the daily wages 
you paid them. 

Every man and woman will be satisfied. Everyone will be 
drawing trade to you, and your industrial unrest will cease. 
You will have contentment, satisfaction, and quiet everywhere. 

I want to give a warning to those who are now building their 
great colossal fortunes out of the profits on day labor. The 
times when such things are possible are drawing to a close, and 
in good conscience they ought to come to a close. Think of men 
in a few years of active business life building up such enormous 
fortunes out of the excess profits—out of the margin on trade 
in labor. As I said before, the margin has been too great. It 
is against the best interests of your country that such fortunes 
should have been accumulated in such a manner. The interests 
of all the people have not been considered, and the man whose 
toil it was, who builded this fortune, has been considered the 
least of all. I have suggested that the employers themselves 
should voluntarily create this new system. I can only say if 
the employer does not do it the Government—that is, the State 
or General Government—will be forced to do it for him, Good 
conscience calls for a change. Time was when the employees 
had no weapon with which to fight, but that time has passed. 
Labor now has the two great instruments—the industrial and 
the political. Either one is sufficient; but when both are 
unitedly called into use there is no power that can withstand 
them. The control of business and industry is no adventure for 
the Government. But a few years ago, when it became neces- 
sary for the States and the General Government to control the 
banking business, they did so; the one controlled the rate of 
interest on loans and the other the general character of busi- 
ness. These two agencies can control the industrial and com- 
mercial systems just as easily. There is no doubt of the au- 
thority, the legal authority, for such control. The Government, 
either State or the General Government, or both, have the right 
to regulate and control the profits of industrial and commercial 
institutions by regulating the cost of production and the selling 
price. 

Another thing. Listen once more, you employer! You whose 
source of profit is the margin of the day’s labor. If your profit 
is so much per man per day, the nearer you keep to your ca- 
pacity in men and working days the more money you will 
make. What you want are men on‘the job and the job ready; 
that is, the factory or the store running to capacity and run- 
ning six days in the week. Inasmuch as your profit comes from 
the men and the women employed, let them have a voice in 
determining who shall be their associates and shopmates. If 
the profit comes from the employment, the service performed, it 
makes no difference to the owner or operator whose hands do 
the work, whether this man or that, provided, of course, that 
they be of equal skill, or, in the case of a store, of equal pres- 
ence and adaptability. But it may make a great deal of differ- 
ence to the man or woman who stands next to him day after 
day and month after month. 

Oh, I have heard it said that this is idealism. I say not. I 
say that it is common honesty and common sense. It is just 








plain, everyday justice between man and man, It is just old- 
fashioned patriotism of the Washington kind, of the Lincoln 
kind, and the Roosevelt kind. 

Then, I say have a committee to sit with the management in 
matters of employment and discharge, another on complaints 
and grievances, another on working conditions and welfare, 
This will get rid of the lockout and the blacklist. Oh, I hear 
some one say that this is turning your business over for another 
to run. Nothing of the kind. Most States have laws against 
blacklists; all should have. 

The employer ought to remember that the community, the 
public, the State, and the General Government are interested 
not only in the fact that the factory and the store are open 
and running, but are interested in how they are running. No 
man now or ever has operated a factory or store just as he 
wanted to. If he did, we would have made little progress in the 
world. Our industrial system is founded upon a different basis. 
The State and the General Government have always told, and 
always will tell the owner how he can and how he can not run 
his factory or his store. It has told him through the child-labor 
law; through the hours of labor; through sanitary regulation ; 
through minimunr wage legislation; and through hundreds of 
other ways. No, no man will lose control of his own business 
by having a committee, such as I have indicated of his own em- 
ployees, acting with him. It will hold his business together. It 
will tend to bring about a harmony all along the line, and har- 
mony is the strength of all institutions. 

And then there are two other things I want you to think 
about. They are the old-age pension and the disability pension. 

The infirm and ihe unfortunate should not be left to shift 
for themselves, to make their way as best they can when their 
earning capacity is gone. Oh, some one asks what is the use 
of giving a bounty on a wasted life. Shame on the man or 
woman who would thus speak of the enfeebled and_ the ill- 
fated. Humanity throughout all ages has been calling to the 
helpless, and she is still calling. She calls to you and to me to 
help her. 

I have outlined a few of the things which, to my mind, would 
work incaleculably for the betterment of our countrymen. In 
my judgment, there has never been such a demand for human 
agencies to establish a plan to correct the unjust ratio of dis- 
tribution of the earnings of our people, engaged in productive 
pursuits. And these things ought to come voluntarily as parts 
of the new system. I hope God Almighty will open the eyes 
of the people of America so they will behold their duty. 

Times and institutions are changing, for we are living in the 
changing times of man. To-morrow will be different from to- 
day; next year will be different from this, and thus we go on 
and on. We are constantly changing, constantly developing. 
The human understanding is progressing, is advancing, I hope, 
higher and better for the welfare of our people and our Nation. 

It takes no sage to see that we are not living in a changeless 
age, amid a people changeless in ideas and in temperament and 
in sentiment. One has but to read and know the past and then 
look around and behold the present. He has but to read and 
think and see. 

There never was a time when as many eyes are looking in 
upon the acts of men of affairs as now, the national pulse never 
has beaten higher and stronger, the public conscience neyer was 
so- sensitive, the Nation never has drawn so close to the indi- 
vidual nor the individual drawn so close to his Government. 
Never have the people been so concerned not only for the present 
but for the great, wide future of our institutions, and likewise 
never has the Government been so solicitous, so anxious for the 
future of her citizens. 

Ten million men answered the call to war with a cheer; 
6,000,000, her cleanest of limb and truest of blood, fell into 
line. The Government knows every man, every age, every home, 
everything about everyone of her sons. The most glorious thing 


in our history is the way the people of this country accepted | 


and responded to the selected or conscripted Army plan. And 
by the way, the sting has gone out of that word “ conscript”; 
it is enough to know that the man was a soldier of the great 
Republic of the West. Every industrial institution, every shop 
and store throughout the land, wherever men are employed, has 
its honor roll and its service flag. Some of these contain thou- 
sands and thousands of names and stars. Every name, every 
star represents a toiler whe left his bench, his machine, his forge, 
his counter to answer his country’s call. The Nation will never 
forget these young men. Of course, the Government is solicitous 
of the future of these young meri} of their welfare through life. 
She is solicitous of those who remained in the fields, at the forge, 
in the shop, on the railways, on the sea, those who fed and 
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clothed and toiled that America’s Army might be what it was, 
She would be an ungrateful Nation if she were not solicitous. 
The future can be read, it seems to me, in the light of the signs 
of the times, and those signs are a deeper solicitude, a closer 
friendship, a more tender affection for the man who toils with 
his hands and fights the Nation's battles with his hands and 
with his heart. 


Pay of Members of the House of Representatives Who Served 
in the Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


In truer House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 8, 1919, 


Mr. PAKKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th of 
March, only an hour before adjournment, when the question 
came up of the rights of Members who served in the Army dur- 
ing this war, and especially their right to salary, reference was 
made to the case of Gen. Wheeler, of Alabama, in the Spanish 
War. I then stated that I had been on the Committee on the 
Judiciary at that time and disagreed from other members of 
the committee, being of the opinion that while Members were 
away from the House on a temporary service or in a temporary 
office they were not Members of the House, but that such tempo- 
rary service did not necessarily forfeit the seat, but might only 
suspend it, unless objection was made. I therefore asked and 
obtained leave to print the reports on that subject, which are 
now not to be had, and to add a few remarks on the history of 
the case. The reports are voluminous, but they are exhausted 
and the matter is of great importance and should under- 
stood. 

In the Fifty-fifth Congress Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama; Ed- 
ward EF, Robbins, of Pennsylvania; David G. Colson, from Ken 
tucky; and James R, Campbell, from Lilinois, accepted commis 
sions in the Volunteer Army. On December 21, 1898, the House 
of Representatives passed the following resolution, which had 
been introduced by Hon, Joseph W. Bailey, te inquire whether, 
any Member of the House had accepted any office under the, 
United States and whether the acceptance of such office vacated! 
the seat of the Member. A report (No. 2205) of 70 pages was 
filed by Mr. Henderson, with a resolution that they vacated 
their seats when they accepted military office and were not 
then Members of Congress. Mr. John J. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, 
dissented. Mr. DeArmond filed a second part of the report 
with even stronger views than the majority, especially as to 
the Canadian commissioners. Mr. Parker of New Jersey, in 
minority views (part 3 of the report), urged that while accept- 
ance of a permanent office should be held by the House to 
vacate the membership permanently, an acceptance for emer: 
gency, whether military or civil, of a temporary office may, and 
in case of public necessity should, be held by the House at most 
to create only a temporary vacation of the seat; that is, a sus- 
pension of membership during the emergency. He pointed out 
(Report, part 3, pages 5-11) that, whereas the British statute 
yacated the seat if the member accepted an office, but allowed 
the man who held the office to be elected to Parliament, the 
American Constitution declared only that no person holding 
office under the United States might be a Member of either 
House during the continuance of that office, so that if the 
office were temporary the vacancy might be temporary. [f 
pointed out also, on page 10, that in all the cases of Volunteer 
officers rather than Regular Army oflicers—Col. Yell in 1846,’ 
Col, Baker in the Mexican War, Vandever, Schenck, Blair, and 
Herrick in the Civil War—the officers remained in Congress and 
no action was ever taken against them. 

Gen. Wheeler was appointed major general of Volunteers May, 
4, 1898, drew his pay as such, but drew no pay in Congress, and 
was finally appointed to the Regular Army. His statement is 


be 


on pages 29 to 37 of part 1; also page 42. Edward Everett Rob- 
bins was appointed captain of Volunteers in June, 1898, and 
mustered into service July 1; was mustered as major and 
quartermaster August 19 and was discharged in October. He 


came back and occupied his seat in Congress, drawing no pay in 
the Army, but drawing his salary as a Member of Congress. He 
made a full statement on pages 16 to 29. James R. Campbell 
was colonel of the Ninth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and David 





G. Colson, whose letter is on page 38, was colonel of the Fourth 
Kxentueky Volunteer Infantry. Both were appointed in June, 
1898, neither having been discharged in January, 1899, 

Campbell seemed to have drawn his Army pay and eongres- 
sional pay. Colson drew only his congressional pay. (See part 
1, pages 2 and 3.) 

Under the resolution questions were also raised as to member- 
ship in the peace and Canadian commissions, membership in the 
industrial or labor commissions, and membership in the Ha- 
wailan commission. Gen. Wheeler’s statement (page 33) on 
January 25, 1899, quotes Attorney General Griggs’s decision that 
2 response to a temporary call should not mean a complete and 
final severance of his relations with civil life. Gen. Wheeler 
takes the point (page 32) that every citizen of the United States 
is primarily a member of the militia and that an officer of the 
militia, if called out, becomes an officer of the United States, and 
that it is impossible to hold that his seat in Congress is for- 
feited ipso facto, 

I simply refer to these arguments. I found it impossible to 
agree with the views of the strict constructionists that any man 
who aids his country in case of necessity and in time of emer- 
gency shall therefore and thereby absolutely forfeit his seat in 
this Heuse. I am of the opinion that while he is under com- 
mand of the President as an officer his membership of the House 
is suspended and that he has no legal right to his salary as a 
Member of Congress, but must accept whatever pay belongs to 
the office in which he serves. 

The view of Maj. Robbins, our late lamented friend, and of 
Col. Colson seemed to be that they could do service for the 
United States in the vacation under any title if only they did 
not accept any salary from the United States except their 
official salaries as Members of Congress. I myself think that 
this is not quite in accord with the Constitution, for possibly 
the essence of an office lies in the duty imposed upon the man 
nnd not in whether he is paid or not; and I believe it more 
consonant with the opinion of Attorney General Griggs to hold 
that if a Member of Congress accepts a temporary office he can 
not be a Member of the House during the continuance of the 
office. Perhaps the strongest case would be that of a State 
militia officer who is at the same time a Member of Congress 
but who is called out by the President to enforce the laws of 
the United States against a mob. He certainly should not 
forfeit his place as Member of Congress for performing his 
duty as a citizen and an officer of the militia, but I do not see 
how he could perform his duties as Member of Congress, or 
properly receive his salary, during his absence on this duty. 

The Fifty-fifth Congress, like all Congresses before that time, 
refused to decide this question. In previous Congresses the mat- 
ter had been very fully debated and was simply not decided. 
In the Fifty-fifth Congress (Recorp, vol. 32, p. 2751, Mar. 2, 
1899), when the resolution was moved by Mr. Henderson, the 
question of consideration was raised by Mr. Lacey, a veteran 
of the Civil War, and the House refused to consider the resolu- 
tion by a vote of 77 to 164. 

At that time several Members of the Senate were serving 
abroad upon a peace commission, and some Democratic leaders 
were supposed to be quite willing to bring that question before 
the House upon the argument of this resolution. However that 
may be, the floor leader, the Hon. Joseph W. Bailey, resigned 
that place as such shortly after the refusal of consideration. 

I append these reports and views so that the House may 
have access to this material. 


APPENDIX, 


{House Report No, 2205, Fifty-fiftth Congress, third session.] 


APPOINTMENT OF Members op CONGRESS TO MILITARY AND OTHER 
OFFICES. 


Mr. Hmnpsrson, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report : 

Gm December 21, 1898, the House of Representatives passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
instructed to ascertain and report to this House— 

“ First. Whether any Member of the House has accepted any office 
under the United States; and 

“Second, Whether the acceptance of such office under the United 
States has vacated the seat of the Member accepting the same.” 

The committee at once entered upon the consideration of the resolu- 
tion by instituting inquiries as to what Members of Congress were 
holding pesitions other than that of Member of the House, 

The following letter was addressed to the War Department : 

DecemBer 23, 1898, 
Gen. Hf. €. Conary, 
Adjutent General United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dean GeneraAt: I inelose herewith resolution No, 354, which passed 
the House December 21, 1898, and was referred to this committee. 

I am instructed by the Committee on the Judicia to request a 
statement of the names of Members of the House of tatives 
who have cntered the service of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War. I have information going to show that Hon, Joseph 
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Wheeler, of Alabuma; Hon. James R. Campbell, of Illinois; Hon. David 
G. Colson, of Kentucky ; and Hon. Edward BE. Robbins, of Pennsylvania 
since their election to the Pifty-fifth Congress, have entered the service 
ef the United States in connection with said war. I inclose herewith 
an official list of Members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and their places of residence, of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, and would ask you to advise this committee what the facts are 
as to the mustering inte the United States service of these or any 
ether Members of the present Congress; the date of their muster is 
requested, whether they are now in the service, and if not, when they 
were discharged ; whether they or either of them have been paid by 
the United States, and if so, to what dates, and which, if any, are 
still in the military or naval service of the United States. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
D. B,. Henperson, 
Chairman of the Committce on the Judiciary, 


To which the following answer was received: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1899, 
Hen. D. B. Henperson, 
Chairman Committce on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 


Sir: In reply to your letter of December 23, 1898, to The Adjutant 
General of the Army, inclosing a copy of resolution No. 354, passed 
December 21, 1898, and inquiring for the Committee on the Judi- 
2 ciary a statement of the names of the Members of the House 
of Representatives who have entered the service of the United 
States during the Spanish-American War, and the facts relative to the 
mustering inte the United States service of such Members, dates of 
their muster, whether now in service, and, if not, when discharged, 
when paid by the United States, etc., I have the honor to inclose a 
statement giving such information as the records of the department 
afford respecting muster in, service, pay, ete. of Maj. Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler, United States Volunteers; Maj. E. E. Robbins, quartermaster 
eof Volunteers; Col. James R. Campbell, Ninth Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try and Col, David G, Colson, Fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
whe are believed to have been at the dates of their entrance into the 
Volunteer service, respectively, Members of the House of Representa. 
tives, although no official statement has been made to this department 
to the effect that they were such Members. The department has no 
information which would indicate that any Members of the House 
ef Representatives other than those named have served in the United 
States Volunteers during the War with Spain. be ia 
. A. ALGER, 


Very respectfully, 
Secretary of War. 


Statement. 


{From the official records, relative to persons appointed in the United 
States Volunteer Army who are believed to have been Members f 
the House of Representatives at the dates of their appointment:, 
respectively. 


Date 
mustered 
or sworn 


Period for 
which paid to 
last recordec! 

payment. 


Residence when 
appointed. 


Joseph Wheeler, major 
general United States 
olunteers. 
Edward Everett Robbins, 
—_ and quartermas- 
ter V teers 


May 6 to Sopt. 
30, 1898. 


Wheeler, Law- 
rence County, 


No ay re 
corded. 


A 
Greensburg, Pa... 


olun 
James R. bell, col- 
onel Ninth Tlinols Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 
David G. Colson, eolonel 
Fourth Kentucky Vol- 
untecr Infantry. 


June 28 July 11 | McLeansboro, Il. .| June28 to Scpt. 


30, 1898. 


No ay re 


July 27 
. corded. 


July 27 | Middlesboro, Ky.. 


Borner. Robbins was honorably discharged October 14, 1898. 
The other officers named are still in service, 
H, C. Conrnty, 
Adjutant General. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S Orrice, 
January 3%, 1899. 

Subsequently, It being brought to the knowledge of the committee 
that Hon. J. Haminron Lewis, of Washington, had served in the 
Spanish-American War after pain qualified as a Member of Congress, 
the following letter was adibressed to the Secretary of War: 

Wasnrnoton, D. C., January 10, 1899, 
Hon. R. A. Atorn, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dusan Mr. Secrerany: It is reported to me as chairman of tho 
Committee on the Judiciary that Hon. JAmMes Hamivron Lawis, of 
Seattle, State of ee was fn the Army of the United States, 
present war. Will you advise me what the records show in 

ct to this ease? My request is in compliance with the inclosed 
House resolution. 


Very respectfully, D. B. Henperson, 
To which letter the following answer was received : 


War DerartMent, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1899. 
Hon. D. B. Hexperson, 


Chairman Commitice on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 


Sim: In reply to your i iry of the 16th instant, as to what the 

paces cheat seapectitr the uereiene Su the. Deen during the 

3 nt war of the Hon. James HAMILTON LEWIS, 0 Wasttegtom, 
have the honor to inform you that Mr, Lewis made a tender 

his services as a volunteer aid on the staff of Maj. Gen. Brooke when 

that general went to Porto Rico in Jul ; that his voluntary 

services were accepted as tendered, and that he served for a time in 
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Porto Rico as a volunteer aid on the staff of Gen. F. D. Grant. Mr. 
Lewis was not a commissioned officer in the military service, received 
no pay as such, and had no legal status as an officer, 
Very respectfully, 
R. A. ALGER, 
Secretary of War. 
The following letter was addressed to the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House of Representatives: 
WasHinctTon, D. C., January 7, 1899. 
Hon. B. F. RuSSELL, 
Sergeant at Arms, House of Representatives. 


Dear Str: In order to qualify the Committee on the Judiciary with a 
complete knowledge of the facts essential for the inquiry embraced in 
House resolution 354, I respectfully ask a statement of payments made, 
with dates thereof, to the following Members of the present House of 
Representatives, namely, Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama; BP. EB. Robbins, 
of Pennsylvania ; James RK. Campbell, of Illinois; and David G. Colson, 
of Kentucky. 

Yours, truly, D. B. Henperson, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary. 
To which the following answer was received: 


Orrice SERGEANT oF ArMS, House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1899 
Iion. D. B. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Judiciary Committee, House of Representatives. 


Sir: Replying to jour communication of January 7 instant, as to 
ayments of certain Members of the present House of Representatives, 
in connection with House resolution No, 354, I have the honor to 
report as follows: 

Hon. Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, was last paid June 3, 1898, for 
May salary, also mileage for the first and second sessions, on cer 
tificates signed by him and approved by the Speaker of the House. 
He has not signed certificates since that date, nor has he claimed 
salary. 

Hon. EB. EB. Robbins, of Pennsylvania, has been paid each month up 
to and including salary for the month of October, due November 3, 
1898, upon certificates signed by himself and approved by the Clerk 
of the House in vacation, also paid mileage for the first and second 
sessions of this Congress, but not for the third session. 

Hon. J. R. Campbell, of Illinois, has been paid each month up to 
and including salary for the month of October, 1898, due November 38, 
1898, upon certificates signed by him and duly approved by the Clerk 
of the House during the vacation. He has also been paid mileage for 
the first and second sessions, but not for the third session. 

Hon, D. G, Colsoa, of Kentucky, has been paid each month up to 
and including salary for the month of November, due December 3, 
1898, upon certificates signed by him and duly approved by the Clerk 
of the House, during vacation. He has also been paid mileage for 
the pees and second sessions of this Congress, but not for the current 
session. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
B. F. Russert, 
Sergeant at Arms House of Representatives. 
sy order of the committee a letter was sent to Hon. Joseph Wheeler, 
Jion, Edward EK. Robbins, Hon. David G. Colson, and Hon. James R. 
“‘ampbell, of which a sample is given in the following letter to Gen, 
Wheeler : 
Wasuinoton, D. C., January 6, 1899, 
Maj. Gen, JoserH WHEELER, 
Care of the War Department, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear GENERAL: I hand you herewith a copy of House resolution 
No. 354, with which you are poasely familiar. 

I write for the purpose of asking whether you desire to be heard 
with respect to this resolution, which was referred to this committee 
by a vote of the House. The committee will be very glad to hear 
from you, if you desire, either orally or in writing, and to receive any 
authorities which you may wish to offer. 

Very truly, yours, D. B, HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary. 

The committee deemed it to be its duty to bring the resolution 
No. 354 to the attention of any Members of the House who 
had under any pegiatation held any position while at the same time 
acting as qualified Members of Congress. They therefore sent the 
i letter to Hon, R. R, Hitt, a member of the Hawaiian Com 
mission ; 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1899. 
Hon. R. R. Herr, M, C., City. 

My Dear Sir: I am instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to transmit to you House resolution No, 354, and to say that the com- 
mittee have fixed Tuesday, January 24, 1899, 10 o’clock a. m., to hear 
those who may desire to be heard on the subject. This notice is sent 


to you because of your appointment under public resolution No. 51 as a 


member of what is known as the Hawalian Commission, 
Very truly, yours, 
D. B. HENDPRSON, 
Chairman. 

It was found that the following Members of the House had been 
appointed members of what is known as the Postal Commission, 
namely : Eugene F. Loud, W. H. Moody, T. H, Catchings, and W. H. 
Fleming. To each of these was sent a letter, of which the following 
to Hon, Eugene F, Loud is a copy: 

WASHINGTON, D. 
Hon. Evoens F. Loup, M. C., City. 

My Dear Sin: By direction of this committee I inclose herewith 
Tiouse resolution No, 354. and beg to notify you that the committee 
has made Tuesday, January 24, 1899, 10 o'clock a, m., a special order 
for hearing those who desire to be heard on said resolution. As you 
are a member of the commission created by section 5 of the act 
approved June 13, 1898, known as Public, No, 131, I bring this matter 
to your attention, so that you may be heard, if you so desire. 

Very truly, yours, — 
' . . 


C., January 17, 1899, 


HENDERSON, 


! Chairman. 
Tt was also found that the following Members of the House had been 
appointed members of the Industrial or Labor Commission, namely : 
Joke J. Gardner, William Lorimer, L. F. Livingston, John C. Bell, and 
Theobold Otjen. 
Hoa, John 


To each of these a notice was sent, the following, to 
. Gardner, being a copy: 
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1899, 


Wasninaton, D. C 
Hon, Jonn J, Ganvoner, M. C., City 


My Dear Sin: I am instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to transmit to you House resolution No, 354, and to say that the com- 
mittee have fixed Tuesday, January 24, 1899, 10 o'clock a. m., to hear 
those who may desire to be heard on the subject Your being a mem- 
ber of the United States Industrial Commission bas made it my duty 
to bring this matter to your attention, 7 

Very truly, yours, 


» January fr, 


Db. BR, Ilexperson, 
Chairman. 


By direction of the committee notices of the hearing were also sent 


to Messrs. Wheeler, Colson, Campbell, and Robbins, the following, to 
lion. Joseph Wheeler, being a copy of sald notlee 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1999. 
Hon, Josrrm Wherter, M. C., City. 


My Dear General: By direction of this committee I inclose herewith 
House resolution No. 354, and beg to notify you that the committee 
has made Tuesday, January 24, 1899, 10 o'clock a. m,, a special order 
for hearing those who desire to be heard on said resolution 

Very tiuly, yours, 
b 


B. LIRNDERSON 


Chairman 


5 On the 24th of January, 1899, in pursuance of the notices 
referred to, a hearing took place, as follows 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Hiousse Of REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., January 2), 1899. 


The committee having urder consideration House resolution No. 854, 
met at 10 a. m. for the purpose of hearings on the resolution, which 
is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, 
instructed to ascertain and report to this House 

“ First. Whether any Member of the House has accepted any office 


and it is hereby, 


under the United States; and 
“Second. Whether the acceptance of such office under the United 
States has vacated the seat of the Member accepting the same.” 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
STATEMENT OF HON, THEOROLD OTJEN, A REPRESENTATIVR FROM THB 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the first section of 
the act creating the Industrial Commission provides that the commis- 


sion shail be called the Industrial Commission and shall be composed 
of tive Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
thereof; five Members from the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker; and nine other persons who shall fairly rep- 


resent the different industries of the country, the employee and em- 
yloyer, and the producer and the consumer, to be appointed by the 
*resident with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

The second section prescribes the duties of the commission; that 
they shall be to investigate questions pertaining to immigration, to 


labor, to agriculture, to manufacturing, and to business, and report to 


Congress, and to suggest such legislation as it may deem best upon 
these subjects, 
The third section is similar; that it shall furnish such suggestions 


| along these lines as may be deemed best for uniform legislation by the 


various States of the Union, in order to harmonize conflicting interests 
and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, the producer, and the 
consumer. 

The commission was appointed for two years, according to the act, 
Se far as the legal status of the question is concerned, | have spent 
but very little time in the investigation of the subject. I think, as a 
member of the Industrial Commission, I hold no office such as is in- 
tended to be- covered by the provisions of the resolution you are con- 
sidering, or any civil office under the authority of the United States, 
In the first place, we are officials created by Congress. We are ap 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, and our duties are to collect in- 


formation for Congress solely. We do not have to qualify, and are 
not confirmed by the Senate. The commission is to be continued for 
two years. We do not receive a cent for our services, and even the 


Comptroller of the Treasury has ruled that we are not entitled to our 
necessary traveling expenses during the time when Congress is not in 
session. We are allowed necessary traveling expenses only when we 
are on a trip making investigations as a subcommission, by order of 

the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN, What 

sion receive? 
Mr. Orgen. The noncongressional members receive $3,600 per year. 
The CHAIRMAN, Are you all allowed traveling expenses wheh out on 
special missions making investigations for the commission? 

Mr. Orgen, Yes, sir. 


6 do the other members of the commis- 


Mr. Terry. Is not the same provision made in regard to all the 
me'obers of the commission? 
‘lr, Orvsagn, No. The Senators and Representatives receive no salary. 


Mr. Terry. I mean in regard to traveling expenses? 
Mr, Orgen, They are all on the same basis. The comptroller rules 


that we are entitled to traveling expenses between our homes and 
Washington but once. 

Mr. Situ. Does he hold that they are all entitled to traveling ex 
penses by reason of the performance of their duties under that act or 


under some other general clause? 
Mr. Orgen. It is under this act. This commission meets 
Tuesday of every month, and the comptroller holds that 


on the first 
Washington 


is the place of business for this commission, and that we are supposed 
to be here. He says we are entitled to our expenses here once it no 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. In the event of a member not being reelected, the 
law provides he shall have the same salary as the other members of 
the commission? 

Mr. Orsen. Yes, sir. If a Senator or Member tis not reelected, he 
shall remain on the commission and receive the um ilar is any 
other member of the commission 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You were reelected? 

Mr. Orgen. I was. 

Mr. Terry. Was this commission created during your term of service 


in Congress? 


Mr. Orsen. It waa, 
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The CuainMaAn, Perhaps you would prefer to conclude your remarks | 
without further questioning 

Mr. Orsen. This commission is really in the nature of a special com 
mittee of Congress to gather information for Congress. We are serv- | 
ing thereon and performing that duty by direction of the House of 
Representatives, and it is not an office under the United States, and | 
the duties a not inconsistent with those of a Member of Congress. 
The duties are really consistent with those of a Member of Congress, 
because it is a legislative duty. 

Mr. Unpgerwoop, Does your commission provide any other 
except that of gathering information? ¢ 

Mr. Orgsen, No, sir; they are to make investigations upon certain 
subjects as directed in this act, and, when made, it then becomes their 
duty to report to Congress, and to Congress only. 

Mr. Ray. And to suggest legislation? 

Mr, Orsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Terry. You investigate and make recommendations to Congress? 

Mr, Orsen. Yes, sir. I suppose the idea of putting Members of the 
Fiouse and Senate upon the commission was that they should be in 
formed upon these subjects which are to be recommended _by the com- 

mission, so that when the subject comes up we will know the 
7 reasons for the recommendations which have been made by the 
commission, 

Mr. Parker. Read the third section. 

Mr. Orsgen. The second and third sections are similar. The third 
section says that the commission shall furnish such information and 
suggest such legisJation as may be best for the various States, in order 
to harmonize the interests affecting labor, employer, employed, producer, 
and consumer. 

Mr, Parker. You are to suggest such legislation by Congress as may 
be deemed best for the States, and not to make suggestions to the States? 

Mr. Oryen. We have no authority to suggest anything to the States. 
Whatever recommendation this commission makes must be to Congress. 

Mr. Parker. Read the seventh section, so that it may be in the record. 
* The CHamnMAN. That paragraph will speak for itself, 

Mr. Orgen. That section provides as follows. 

Mr. Parker. If that section were to be declared unconstitutional, 
would that, in your judgment, affect the main part of the law? Could 
not that part of it be held unconstitutional without affecting the rest 
sof the law? 

Mr. Orsen. Yes; that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other members here from the Industrial 
Commission ? 

Mr. Otsen. I understand that the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor, Mr. Gardner, has compiled a brief in which he cites the law upon 
the subject. 


r 
re 


function 


PosTaL COMMISSION. 


| departments—legislative, executive, and judicial 





WILIAAM H. MOODY, REPRESENTATIVE FROM TIIB 


STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Postal Commis- 
sion was created by act of Congress approved June 18, 1898, which is 
the general Post Office cena bill. The commission is created by 
the fifth section of the act, the material parts of which I will submit to 
the committee. It creates a commission consisting of the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and three Members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 

The duties of the commission are to ascertain whether or not exces- 
«ive prices were charged by railroad companies for postal transporta- 
tion and to investigate other postal questions. The commission is 
authorized to employ experts, clerks, stenographer, or incur other 
clerical expenses. ‘They are authorized to ask details to be made by 
the Postmaster General for assistance to the commission. They are 
authorized to administer oaths, examine witnesses, and sit during the 
recess of Congress. The commission is directed to report on or before 
February 1, 1899, embracing the testimony taken and the conclusions 
reached by the commission, and the recommendation of the commission 
may be made by bill or otherwise. An appropriation is made for the 
mecessary expenses of the commission. 

Mr. Smiru. To whom is the report made? 

Mr. Moopy. The report is made to Congress. The committee will 
observe that there is one distinction between the Industrial Commis- 
sion and this commission, and that is that this is a purely congressional 
commission, as to its membership, and that two of the members are 
determined by the act itself and the others are selected by appointment 
by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
oneeeeren The question is so clear that I will mot argue it at any 
length. 

But now that I am here, I desire to emphasize only one proposition. 
That proposition is that the members of the commission are not holding 
office under the United States. The section of the Constitution under 
which these proceedings and inquiries are held prescribes that “ no 
person holding any office under the United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance in office.” I take it that it is clear 
that a person “ holding office under the United States” is an “ officer” 
of the United States. In the Constitution itself one of the essential 
elements of an officer of the United States is described. 

By section 2 of Article Il, the appointment of the officers of the 
United States is regulated. It is in the enumeration of the powers of 
the President, and is contained in this language : 

“He shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise eS for, and which 
shall be established by law; but Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

The proposition submitted to the committee is that the only way in 
which an officer of the United States can be created is by appointment 
by the President, either with or without confirmation by the Senate, or 
by the courts of jaw or by the heads of departments. It would, perhaps 
seem not necessary to go beyond the language of the Constitution itself 
to demonstrate the truth of that proposition, but fortunately we have 
the precise question in a decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
United States v. Germain, which is found in Ninety-ninth United States 
Statutes, page 508. 

The case came up on a certifieate of division of opinion from the cir- 
cuit court of Maine. The accused was a pension examining surgeon, the 
nature of whose functions are familiar to the commi . He was 
indicted under a statute which provides that “every officer of the 
United States who is guilty of extortion under cover of his office shall 
be punished, etc.” He was defended by the present Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF HON. 
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The precise question presented to the court was whether a person 
performing the functions of an examining surgeon was an “ officer” of 
the United States, and the defendant's counsel made the argument 
which I have submitted to this committee It is always profitless to 
read from opinions, and I do not propose to do it before this con 
mittee, because I am sure they have examined this case; but I will say 
to the committee that this court ruled in terms that there could be no 
officer of the United States, unless he were appointed by the President 


| with or without the consent of the Senate, by the courts of law, or by 


the heads of departments. Obviously this official was not appointed by 
the President nor by the courts of law, and so the court passed to the 
consideration of the question whether the Commissioner of Pensions is 
the head of a department. The court concluded that he is not the head 
of a department, and therefore decided that the defendant, not being 
an officer of the United States, was not liable to the penalties prescribed 
for officers of the United States. : 

Mr. Ray. The Constitution divides the United States into three 
great departments—the legislative, the executive, and the Judicial 
Who is the head of the legislative department ? ." 

Mr. Moopy, It had not occurred to me that the legislative department 
has any head. It had not occurred to me that that part of the Constitu. 
tion referred to the political departments of our Government. 

Mr. Ray, What I wanted to bring out was what you have to say. if 
anything, in regard to the fact that the Constitution refers to thres 
! and as the Congress of 
the United States is a legislative department by itself, would you claim 
that the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate are, or 
are not, heads of that department, and that appointments made by them 
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| are made by the head of a department ? 


Mr. McCaut (to Mr. Moody). Read the provision of the Constitution 
It is evident that where these officers shall be appointed by the courts 
of law and heads of departments, they are not using—— 

Mr. Moopy (interposing). In addition to the suggestion made by Mr. 
McCall, I will again refer to the provision of the Constitution which 
says, “Congress may by law vest the appointment of such infer‘tor officers 
as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments.” It seems to me that it is not Intended to 
mean that Congress may by law invest appointments in the President, 
courts of law, or in itself, because that would be the construction. If 
the department mentioned was Congress itself, it would hardly seem 
necessary to use the language which was used. 

Mr. Ray. The Supreme Court of the United States expressly decided 
that the Constitution refers to Cabinet officers when it speaks of heads 
of departments. 

Mr. Moopy. I was just going to say, that in the case of the United 
States v, Germain, in language which I will not undertake to read, it 
decided that the werd “ department” in that section of the Constitu- 
tion means departments not then in existence. 

Mr. Terry, The effect of the decision of the Supreme Court of tho 
United States would substantially be that any person appointed to one 
of these offices, whatever it may be called, if not appointed by the head 
of a department, would not be entitled to the office, and that he would 
be appointed unconstitutionally. 

Mr. Moopy. That is assuming the very proposition in dispute. The 
particular duties which are performed by any person can not be called 
an office. 

Mr. Terry. Let me suggest that the question as to whether particu 
lar functions exercised by a party is an office or not does not depend 
s0 much on who appointed him as on the duties he is appointed to 
perform. 

Mr. Moopy. I would agree to the proposition that it depended in 
some measure on the mature of the duties which he was called on to 
perform, but I should still insist that, whatever the nature of the duties 
were, if Congress authorized the appointment in’ some other way than 
in the clause of the Constitution referred to, that he must be described 
a meat other designation than that of an “officer” of the United 

es. 

A good many people may serve the United States in different ways, 
but it does not follow that they are “ officers" of the United States, ani 
my specific contention is that they are not to be so described unless 
appointed in the manner.pointed out in the Constitution, 

Mr. Ray. In three different cases the Supreme Court of the 
10 United States has reiterated that opinion, and they also expressed 
the opinion that man persene usually denominated “ officers "’ 
holding places under the United States are not officers under the United 
States, but merely Government agents or employees appointed by the 
President or the heads of departments. 

Mr. Moopy. That is my understanding of the law, but I did not want 
to weary the committee with other citations. 

The CHairMAN. Your contention is that this postal commission is a 
ood deal like the Committee on Appropriations, or a committee sent tv 
ury a deceased Member of Congress, or a committee created by specia! 

appointment. 

Mr. Moopy. Yes, sir. Suppose Congress in the case of our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Loud, had enacted that as chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads he should be a member of this commission, 
it would be rather startling to think that Congress can specifically 
designate a Member by description to perform a certain duty, and 
report to Congress in aid of its functions of legislation, and after the 
work is done say that be shall forfeit his seat. 

Mr, Terry. You called attention to section 2 of article 2, and I wil! 
call your attention to section 6 of article 1 (reading): “ No Senator 
or Representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments thereof shall have 
been increased during such time ; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a Member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office.” 

Mr, Terry (continuing). I suppose your answer to that, according 
to the argument you have made, would be that your appointment is not 
an office in the meaning of that word “ office "? 

Mr. Moopy. That is my argument. I understand the general mean- 
ing of the first part of that section to be that nobody can be constitu- 
tionally appointed to a civil office which was created while he was 
Member of Congress or the emoluments of which have been increased 
while he was a Member. It applies to a civil office. 

Mr. Terry. You contend that appointment to office will be illegal, of 
by_the acceptance of it he would forfeit his seat in Congress? 

Mr. Moopy. You mean appointment to a civil office? 

Mr, Terry, There are two ways of wontes it; one is that the ap- 
ointment itself would be iegal, and, secondly, acceptance of it would 
orfeit the office previously held. 

Mr. Moopy. My opinion upon that question would be conjectura, 

and I do not think it would be valuable to the committee. 








The CHAIRMAN. Did any members of the commission who are Members 
of the House receive any compensation as members of the commission? 

Mr. Moopy. No, sir; the law provides for the payment of the neces- 
sary expenses, and those expenses have been paid. 

Mr. SmitH. | wanted to ask you if you consider that there is any 
distinction between an officer of the Government and an officer “ under 
the authority of the United States?’ The Constitution, my recollection 
is, uses the language “no person holding office under the authority of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Moopy. I did draw distinction between an officer or a person 
holding office under authority of the United States and the general 

popular description of holding office under the Government. We 
11 speak of a good many persons holding office who are not officers of 
the United States. 

Mr. SmitrH. Do you mean that to be officers of the United States they 
must be appointed by the President and confirraed by the Senate or be 
appointed by courts of law or by the heads of some one of the depart- 
ments? 

Mr. Moopy. Yes. 

Mr, Smirn. The point I would like to have you answer is whether 
it is necessary to constitute a person an oflicer under authority of the 
United States that he shall have been appointed in that way? 

Mr. Moopy. That is my opinion. I would not, however, adopt the 
converse proposition that everybody appointed in this manner was nec- 
essarily an officer of the United States. 

Mr. Terry. Since you were appointed on this commission you have 
been reelected by your constituents? 

Mr, Moopy. I have. 

HAWALIAN COMMISSION, 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT R. HITT, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATS 
OF ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have no statement 
which I desire to volunteer, but if there is any information I can give 
the committee I will be glad to do It. The legislation annexing Hawall 
is familiar to the committee. It provided for annexation and the incor- 
poration of the isiands into the tepublic of the United States, but did 
not extend the laws of the United States over the islands. It provided 
that the municipal legislation prevailing there should continue in force 
temporarily, the persons and manner of administration of office to be as 
directed by the President, and that a commission, to be selected by the 
President, should inquire and report to Congress, recommending Iegis- 
lation necessary to be enacted, 

I was requested by the President to be one of that commission. The 
joint resolution provides that the commissioners shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. I was 
designated by the President, met the commissioners, my colleagues, sub- 
sequently, and we collected all the information that we could get for the 
purpose of aiding Congress when it should come to complete the legisia- 
tion necessary to stpplement annexation. In the foe ormance of this 
duty my colleagues, as well as myself, believed we had ee to do 
only what I consider legislative duty, and we discharged that only. We 
declined in all cases to listen to parties who wished to have us perform 
other duties. The Japanese minister resident endeavored to communi- 
cate with us and get our aid in other matters, but we informed him that 
we were not there for the purpose of dealing with foreign governments, 
but were merely appointed to inquire by direction of Congress for its 
information. It was the same with rsons who wished to submit 
claims, and so of all other things, except the mere collection of informa- 
tion and the consideration of the recommendations we would make to 
Congress. We excluded everything else. As to compensation, the neces- 
sary expenses were provided for from the appropriation in the joint reso- 
lution, and nothing more. 

Mr. Ray. Have you any power conferred by any law except to inquire 

as to facts and recommend legislation to Congress? 
12 Mr. Hirt. No other. In my designation—I am sorry I could 
not lay my hands on a copy of the paper appointing me which 
was sent to me by the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have the act itself. 

Mr. Hirr, The act is there, on the first page of the report. 

Mr. Terry. In what form was your appointment evidenced ? 

Mr. Hirr. It was in writing from the President, through the State 
Department, 

r. Terry. Did you make any report to the President? 

Mr. Hirt, It was not in form or words made to the President, but 
delivered to him for transmission. The law required that we should 
prepare recommendations to Congress. If the chairman will read the 
words——— 

Mr. Terry. You did not report to Congress? 

Mr. Ray (reading). “ The President shall appoint five commissioners, 
two of whom shall be residents of Hawali, to recommend to Congress 
concerning the Hawaiian Islands such legislation as they shall deem 
necessary or proper.”’ 

Mr. Hirt. Here is the report which I hold in my hand. It is made in 
response or obedience to that law. It was communicated to the Presi- 
dent. It is not addressed to the President, 

Mr. Terry. How is it addressed? 

Mr. Hirr. It is not addressed to anyone. It is simply entitled “ Re- 
ort” and proceeds “The commissioners appointed,” etc., reciting the 
oint resolution “‘ making the following report.” That repor® complying 

with the resolution and making recommendations to Congress, and made 
by members of a commission named by the President of the United 
States, was sent through the President to the House. 

Mr. Terry. Do you desire to have that report considered, without 
being placed in the minutes, as a part of your testimony? 

The CHAIRMAN. The law specifically says that the commission must 
report or recommend to Congress, 

r. Parker. When was this report made? 
“ my Hirr. It was during the sitting of this Congress. I do not recall 
ne day. 

Mr. LAnnam. Were the duties discharged during the vacation or 
while Congress was in session? 

Mr. Hrrr. During the vacation, and we also held meetings here in 
closing up the work after Congress had reassembled. 

Mr. Ovenstrest. Were oaths administered to the members of the 
commission ? 

Mr. Hirr. Yes. Oaths were administered to those who were not Mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Justice Frear and President Dole took the oath, 
but I do not recall the fact as to whether oath was administered to the 
Senators and Member. 

Mr. Terey. By whom was the oath administered? 

Mr. Hrvv. It was administered by Judge Stanley, of Henolulu; not 

one of the commission. 
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Mr. Ray. There is nothing in the law requiring an oath to be admin- 
istered ? 

Mr. Hirt. No officer of the commission administered an oath 

Mr. ConNoLLy, There is nothing in the act requiring an oath to be 
administered to anybody by anybody ? 

Mr. Hirt. No. There was an oath administered to the employees 
requiring them to perform their duties and keep the proceedings 

secret. 
13 Mr. Terry. Is it usual in cases of the kind that oaths are ad- 
ministered to clerks, secretaries, or Members of Congress? 

Mr. Hitr. I do not think it is, but we thought it prduent in that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your appointment was confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. Hirt. No; it was not. At least | am informed that it has not 
yet been confirmed by the Senate 7 

The CHammMan. The second clause says that “The commission here 
inbefore provided for shall be appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.”’ 

Mr. Hirr. We were appointed in vacation, and we proceeded to our 
work. I have not occupied myself with the question of confirmation, 
but I understand that we have not been confirmed 

Mr. Parker, You regard this as legislative work done at the request 
of the President? 

Mr. Hitr. Yes; but I understand it to be a mandate of Congress: 
that it was part of my legislative work. Here was an act which In its 
terms required legislative work—to prepare legislation for Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM. There was nothing incompatible with your duties as a 
Member of the House in your performance of this duty? 

Mr. Hirr. Not at all, 

The CHAIRMAN, You were under no orders except that of the law? 

Mr. Hirt. None. 

The CHAIRMAN. The President did not control your acts? 

Mr. Hitr. He did net. The commission sat at a time when it did 
not conflict with my duties as a Member of the House, and I should 
have paid little heed te any work which conflicted with my duties as a 
Member. 

Mr. Terry, Did the President give you instructions? 

Mr. Hirr, There were no instructions given except by the Joint reso 
lution. The President said to us: “ You gentlemen were concerned in 
this legislation. It indicates your duties, and it will guide you in the 
performance of those duties.” 

Mr. JENKINS. Do I understand you to say that you consider you 
were discharging the duties of a Member of the House? 

Mr. Hirt, I do not remember my expression, but I know that I under- 
stood that I only had authority to do duty that | considered legi 
lative—not perhaps in my seat, but it all related to my duty in the 
House. 

Mr. JENKINS. And you received your appointment from the President? 

Mr. Hirr. Yes, sir. The appointment was made by the President in 
obedience to this law. 

Mr. JENKINS. But you did not need to discharge any duty as a Mem- 
ber of the House unless you received your appointment from the 
Speaker ? 

Mr, Hirt. I think the suggestion you make is correct 

Mr. JmenxKIns. In your judgment, would it be necessary tn the dis 
charge of your duties as a Member of the House to obtain the consent 
of the Senate? 

Mr. Iitrr. No; I think not. 

Mr. Broprrick. You have not been specially interested to know 
whether the Senate confirmed you or not. You have made your investi- 
gation and reported to Congress? 

Mr. Hrrr. That is all that interested me. It is a duty that: I was 
asked to perform—to gather information for the House. The comm! 

sion have sent the results of their labors to the House and Senate 
14 Mr. LANHAM. Were there one or two Senators on the com 
mission? 

Mr. Hirr. There were two Senators, 

Mr, Terry. Is it not usually the case that when the House wants 
information it appoints Members who go and hunt up the information? 

Mr. Hrrr. It lees I have been on such commissions. 

Mr. Smirn. That would not change the nature of the commission, if 
Congress authorized it to be done in some other way 

Mr. Hrrr. The function is the same as it was in the case of the 
monetary commission, on which I was apppointed by Speaker Crisp-— 
that is, to collect information, examine the subject, and make recom- 
mendation to Congress. 

Mr. Ray. Supposing this House should pass a resolution directing 
the Speaker to designate 10 Members of the House to investigate a 
eertain subject and recommend liegisiation relating thereto, and then 
4 another resolution directing the President to designate 10 Mem- 
ers to investigate a certain subject and recommend legislation relating 
thereto, would the 10 congressional members of either commission be 
doing aries except their duty as Members of the House? 

Mr. Hrrv, think their functions would be precisely the same. Of 
course, the idea undoubtedly was that the President might sélect Mem- 
bers or those not Members of the House, and also two who were not 
resident in this country, but whose advice and information it was 
deemed by Congress important to have. 

Mr, Texry. If this commission was regarded simply as a committee 
of the House it could not have had on it any person who was not a 
Member of the House, could it? 

Mr. Hirt. I do not think that that is a necessary conclusion, but I will 
not differ with your judgment. 

Mr. Terry. There were members of this commission who were not 
Members of the House and not residents of this country. 

Mr. Herr. That ig true. Those members acted throughout with this 
commission. It was, I suppose, to securathe services of men who were 





not Members of the House or Senate that that power was placed in 
the hands of the President by the joint resolution. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Were all the other members of the commission who 


were not Members of the House and Senate paid ? 

Mr. Hrrr. I believe not. I have understood from one of the mem- 
bers of the commission who is here that he has not been pald, and 
never asked nor expected any pay. 

Mr. Eiiiorr. Were any other members of the commission citizens of 
the United States? Several were not citizens of the United States at 
the beginning. 

Mr. Hirt. They were citizens of the Republic of Hawaii, and the 
Republic of Hawaii was annexed to the United States, and the question 
of citizenship was one of the things we were dealing with. We have 
recommended to the House to determine exactly who shall be citizens 
of the United States. They were citizens of the Republic of Hawaii 
up to the time of the transfer of sovereignty to the United States On 
t 12th day of August the flag of that country was taken down and 
the American fag was raised, The President of Hawali took the oath 
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of allegiance to the United States, as did the officers of the Government 
generally all over the island, and from that time they regarded them- 
selves as citizens of the United States. 

Mr. ELuiorr. What was the date of your appointment? 

Mr. Hirt, I can not recall the date, but it was early in July. 

Mr. Tenny. After the passage of the act of annexation? 
15 Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. t was during the month of July, soon 
after the passage of the joint resolution which was approved 
July 7, 1898. After we who had gone from Washington reached Hono- 
lulu the two Hawatian commissioners were sworn in as members of the 
commission. 

Mr. JeNnKIns. Do I understand your 
were on the commission not Members o 
United States? 

Mr. Hirt. That is a nites we proposed to settle by the bill we 
have presented, determining who are made citizens of the United States 
by annexation, and it like 
Justice Frear. 

Mr. ALExXanper. You have so recommended ? 

Mr. limrtt. We have. 

Mr. JENKINS, Then there were foreigners sitting with you as mem- 
bers of the commission ? 

Mr. Hirt. I would not admit that. They were foreigners when we 
passed the law, but when the flag of Hawali came down they took the 
oath of allegiance and became Americans, regarded themselves as such 
all the way through, and were under the orders of the President of the 
United States, 

Mr. Terry. You were appointed before the flag came down? 

Mr. Hrrr. I was. 

Mr. Terry. And you went to Honolulu? 

Mr. Hrrv. We did not reach there before the flag came down. 

Mr. Unperwoop, The treaty provided that there should be two mem- 
bers from Hawali? 

Mr. Hirt. Not the treaty, but the joint resolution. It provided that 
“the President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom 
shall be residents of the Hawaiian Islands,” 

Mr. Unperwoop. It was the authority by which we annexed the 
islands, The joint resolution provided that this commission should 
consist of two members from Hawall. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Terry. I believe the act says they shall be 
Honolulu or Hawaii, not “ citizens.”’ 

Mr. JENKINS. You say that no members received any compensation, 
not even the two residents of Hawaii? 

Mr. Hirt, I am very sure they have received no compensation, We 
received our necessary traveling expenses, or at least a part of them. 
As every gentleman is aware, members do not get all their expenses in 
= — We got railroad and steamboat transportation and hotel 
bills paid, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You were not appointed because you were a Member 
of Congress? 

Mr. Hirt. There is nothing in the 
commissioners were to be or not to be 
There is nothing to indicate it. 
for my appointment. 

Mr. Terry. Of course, you could not have been appointed on this 
commission aS a mere committeeman of the House. 

Mr. Hirt. There is nothing in the act to indicate what might have 
been the tie in selecting them, but the inference, of course, is that 
Senators or Members of the House were appointed upon a commission 
inquiring and getting information for the Senate or House because it 
would be suitable and convenient thereafterwards—a quick and effec- 
tive method of getting such information, with all explanations, before 

the House and Senate. 


- 16 ArMY OFFICERS, 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD BKB. ROBBINS, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe, I am here in obedience 
to a notice received from the chairman of your committee, which notice 
was sent out under resolution 354, inquiring whether any Members of 
this House had acceptéd another office under the United States; and, 
secondly, whether the acceptance of such oifice vacated the seat of a 
Member of the House. 

I wish to preface my remarks by a statement which I believe controls 
my case, and an examination inte the precedents so far as I have been 
able to discover them. The House is the judge of the qualifications of 
its own Members, and I shall be very glad to submit my case to this 
committee, ia all of whom I have the greatest confidence: 

I was elected a Member of the Fifty-fifth Con from the second 
district of Pennsylvania and entered upon the discharge of my duties 
on the 15th of March, 1897, at the convening of the extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress called by President McKinley. 

Mr, Ray, Were you sworn in at that time? 

Mr, Roppins. Yes, sir; it was on the 15th of March. I was regu- 
larly sworn in and _ entered upon the discharge of the duties of a Mem- 
ber of Congress. When war was declared between the United States 
and Spain, early in 1898, on the 2ist of June I think it was, through 
the War Department I accepted a commission as captain and assistant 
quartermaster in the volunteer service of the United States, 

The CHAIRMAN. The War ate ponte puts you down as major and 
quartermaster of Volunteers, but your letter says you were a captain, 

Mr, Roppins, I was appointed a captain and aherwarés romoted to 
major and served in the Quartermaster Department. rom Camp 
Thomas I went to Porto Rice. I was originally appointed as a captain. 

The CHAmrMAN. Appointed by the President? eon are reported as 
being sworn in as a major, and in August, 1898, as a quartermaster of 
Volunteers, 

Mr. Ronarns. That was the time of my promotion. I entered the 
service on the Ist of July, and after being in the service six months I 
was placed in the Quartermaster Department. 

Mr. Ray. When did you receive a commission as captain? 

Mr. Roppins, I think it was on the 21st of June. 

Mr. Ray. That was from the President? 

. CONNOLLY, You entered as a quartermaster on the Ist of July? 

. Rosprns. That was the time, 

. LANHAM, Congress was then in session? 

. Ropprns. Congress was in session until the 8th of July. 

. LANHAM, That was during the time of your enlistment ? 

. Rospins. Yes; I was sworn into the service regularly. 

. LANHAM. You were mustered in? 

. Roupins, I was regularly sworn in, as I understand it. During 
the time I was in the military service I drew no pay from the Govern- 
ment, but I drew my salary as a Member and retained my secretary and 
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oint resolution saying that the 
dembers of the House or Senate, 
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discharged my duties as a Member, 
the facts controlling my case. 

Mr. Smitu. When did you muster out? 

Mr. Rossins. On the 14th of October, 1898, I was mustered 

17 out of the service, along with the large amount of Petnsylvania 

troops, and received an honorable discharge. Since that time [ 

have been in no 7 connected with the military service and have been 

performing my duties as a Member, was present and answered ty my 

name, and have been present in the House ever since my discharge, per- 
forming my functions as a Member. 

Mr. Terry, Did you at any time accept pay as an officer of the United 
States Army? 

Mr. Rowssins, I never did, 
cepted any pay. 

r, CONNOLLY. You were entitled to pay. 

Mr. Roppins, I never considered that I was entitled to two salaries. 
I did not so regard it. That was a matter I decided on my own sense 
of what was right and wrong. Legally speaking, I presume there was 
nothing to prevent my aver fey as a major of Volunteers. 

Mr, CONNOLLY. You were a full major of United States Volunteers? 

Mr. Ropsins. Yes, sir, 

Mr, ‘Terry. When did you quit service in Congress? 

Mr. Ronerns. On the Ist o sel. 

Mr. ‘Tenry, Congress remained in session until the Sth of July, or o 
week after you enlisted, and after that time you did not perform any 
duties as a Member of Congress, to which you were elected by your 
constituents ? 

Mr. Roppins, Nothing, except that I retained my secretary, 

Mr. SmitH. Were you here after the 24th of June? 

Mr. Ronpins. I was here until the Ist of July. I have jotted down 
a statement which I wish to leave with the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, You can submit that now, if you wish. 

A staiement was submitted, as follows: 


In the matter of a resolution introduced to inquire into whether or not 
the acceptance of a commission in the Volunteer Army vacates a seat 
in Congress. 


That, I believe, is a statement of 


I never filed any vouchers and never ac- 


Resolution, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
instructed to ascertain and report to ralg House ; 

First. Whether any Member of the House has accepted any offices 
under the United States; and 

Second, Whether the acceptance of such office under the United States 
has vacated the seat of the Member accepting the same. 


Statement of facts. 


Edward E. Robbins was elected a Member of the oe Congress 
from the twenty-first district of Pennsylvania; was duly certified and 
entered upon the duties of the office on March 15, 1897. War was de- 
clared by the United States against Spain early in 1898. On June 21, 
1898, he accepted & commission In the Volunteer ended as assistant 
uartermaster with rank of captain, entering upon the discharge of his 
uties July 1. The protocol was signed on the 18th of August, suspend 
ing hostilities and stipulating the general terms of peace, On October 
14, 1898, believing that his services were no longer required, many o! 
the Volunteer troops being mustered out, he tendered his resignation, wi 
mustered out of the service, and granted an honorable discharge. On 
the Sth of December, 1898, at the regular meeting of Congress, he re 
turned, answered “ present” to his name, and resumed his seat. During 
the time when he was in the military service he drew no pay 
18 but continued to draw his salary as a Member of Congress, rc 
tained his secretary, and continued to discharge all the duties of 
such Member, and since the sitting of Congress he has been voting and 
exercising his rights as such, 

The above resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to inquire whether or not he had vacated his seat by his action, and 
whether such action should be so taken although he never intended to 
give up his seat in Congress and entered the Volunteer Army during 
hostilities for the mere temporary purpose of discharging a patriotic 
duty in defense of his country. 

Suggestions of argument. 

The section of the Constitution inyoked in this statement of facts is 
the last clause of Article VI, section 1, which provides; “And no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office.” 

The wording of the Constitution is peculiar. It is an excerpt of the 
English constitution, which used the word “ forfeit'’; nor does it use 
the word “ vacate,” which was offered at the time this clause was under 
discussion by Mr. Morris. He proposed these words: “ Except office in 
the Army or Navy, but in that case their offices shall be vacated. 
Which was done. (See Madison's Papers, vol. 3, p. 1325.) 

Both of these suggestions were voted down, and the discussion shaws 
that the framers of the Constitution intended to prevent a holding of 
two offices at the same time or the drawing of two compensations or 
salaries at the same time, because the phraseology finally adopted is, 
“During his continuance in office.” 

The plain construction of the section referred to is that no person 
holding an office. under the United States shall be a Member of Con- 
gress during his continuance in office. That means, and only can mean, 
that so l as he holds another office under the United States he can 
not be a Member of Congress, But it does not say he forfeits his seat 


in Congress or vacates it; hence, when he resigns such office he can 
take his seat in Congress. No other construction can give full effect to 
the clause under consideration, 

Let us examine the precedents in Congress that have arisen under 
this clause: 


Van Ness case. 


The first case to which we draw attention is the Van Ness case. 
Annals, 7th Cong., 18038, p: 8 In that case John P. Van Ness, 1 
epresentative of the State of New York, accepted a. commission as 
major in the militia of the District of Columbla under the authority 
of the United States. In this case he sought to exercise both offices at 
the game time. He retained his military commission and continued his 
seat in Congress, and it was held to be a violation of the clause of the 
Constitution under consideration. This case is widely different from 
that of Mr. Robbins, who did not seek to act in Congress while holding 
a commission in the Volunteer Army. 
Yell case. 
The next case is the Yell case, (Cong. Globe, vol. 17, p, 340.) An 
examination into that case shows that Col. Yell drew his salary until 
the time of his departure ; that he ceased to gy ee of the 
19 functions of a Member of Con ; and that he every act 
indicating an intention to abandon his seat, ex sctually send- 
ing in his resignation. The House refused to consider resolution to 








forfeit the seat of Col, Yell 
record of the case, the fact is he was killed tn battle prior to the time | 


And, although it does not appear in the 


when Mr. Newton, who was elected his successor, had appeared and 
qualified and taken his seat, so that this case differs largely from the 
case under consideration, The governor and the people of Arkansas 
raised the question themselves in this case, Whether they knew of 
Col, Yell's death or not does not appear in the Congressional Globe, 
but they certainly knew that he had vacated his seat, because an election 
was held and his successor chosen, 

Tn the case under consideration there has been no complaint by Mr. 
Robbins's constitvents, or from any other source, It is submitted that 
this case does not rule the present one, 

Baker cnse 

The mext case is the Baker case (2d sess., 20th Cong., Rept. No. 36, 
Feb, 26, 1847). This case does not seem to have ever been finally dis 

ysed of, although a resolution was reported to the effect that Kdward 

» Baker had not been entitled to a seat alnce his acceptance of and 
exercising of a military appeintment, So that this case can not be 
taken as deciding the question under consideration. 


Vandever case, 


The next case seems to be the Vandever case (24 4ean,, STih Cong., 
Rept, G8, vol. 5, 1861). It appeared that Mr, Van“ever wa» elected a 
Member of Congress from the State of lowa, and that on the uch of 
August, 1861, he was appolnted colonel of the Nhith Regiment of lowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and mustered into the service September 24, 1861. 
He went into the service of the United States, receiving the pay be 
longing to his rank, and continued in the military service. 

fhile the report shows that tha committee reported against Col 
Vandever, yet the Congressional Globo of that date shows that the 
resolution was not actually adopted and the seat never actually de 
clared vacant. So that the House itself established no precedent in 
this cause that need be considered or followed at this time, (Congres 
sional Globe, Jan., 1862, vol. 47, p. -—.) 

The intention in this case was clearly to vacate the seat In Con 
gross, because every act indicated such intent, and are exactly the re 
verse ef the facts in the present case, 

« Blair case. 

This case (ist sess., 88th Cong., Rept. 110, vol. 1, 1862-64) contains 
a most exhaustive review of all the cases, Robert C, Schenck, of Ohio, 
wnd Franklin P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, were elected to Congress, and 
at the time of their election were major generals in the Volunteer Army. 
Schenck resigned December 5, 1868, and took his seat December 7, 1868, 
as a Meniber of Congress, and was held not to have declined to accept 
his seat in Congress, 

Biailr resigned hiv commission In the Army January 4, 1864. In 
Binir’s case there was a distinct arrangement with the War Depart 
ment, as disclosed by a letter of President Lincoln, that bis 
resignation as major general was to be held and not accepted. 

s case was finally disposed of June 29, 1864 (Cong. Globe, 
p. 3889), upholding that Gen. Blair by continuing to bold the office of 
major general of volunteers declined and disqualified himself to held 
the office of Representative tin the Thirty-cighth Congress. 

In Blair's case he did not appear and qualify at the time provided 
for by law, but Gontinued to hold the office of major general and draw 
the salary therefor, He did every act required to exercise its functions» 
and did no act tending to show that he Intended to become a Member 
of Congress. And when be did appear and tendered his resignation 
as major general it was with the distinct understanding that it was to 
be held by the Secretary of War and not accepted, and should occa 
sion require he was to be again called into the military service, (See let 
ter of President Lincoln, Congressional Globe, vol, 58, p,—-.) So that, in 
fact, his resignation wever was finally accepted and acted on during 
the whole time he was tn Congress. It ts submitted that this case 
differs very materially from the one under consideration. My resigna 
tion was accepted and I was granted an honorable discharge. 

Schenck case, 

Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, was appointed a brigadier general May 
7, 1801, and a major general Auguet 7, 1862, and served as such, In 

ovember, 1862, he was elected a Member of the Thirty-cighth Con 
gress, hia term commencing March 4, 1863, He served in the Army 
until December 5, 1868, when he entered Congress, still holding a com- 
mission; but as a matter of fiction, to preserve the date of his commin 
sion, he filed his resignation with the Secretary of War, with the dis 
tinct understanding with the President that he might at any time dur- 
ing the session, at his own pleasure, withdraw his resignation and return 
to the field, He therefore sat as a Member of Congress, still holding a 
commission as a major general. 

The exact arrangement is shown by Mr. Lincoln's letter; and Gen, 
Behenck admitted that there was such an understanding, that be could 
return te the service with the same rank and same date that he had 
held while in the field, which could only be done by withdrawing his 
resignation, which was in the hands of the Secretary of War and never 
finally accepted and acted on by the President. The same arrange- 
ment, Mr. Lincoln says in his letter, was entered into with Gen, Blair, 
His commission was held In abeyance, and on the 25d of April, after 
serving actively in Congress for tive months, Gen. Blair withdrew 
his resignation and returned to the Army. Mr. Lincoln's message 
to Congress on this subject is as follows: 

d'o the Howse of Representatives: 


In obedience to a resolution of your honorable body, a copy of which 
is hereby returned, I have the honor to make the following brief state 
ment, which is believed to contain the Information sought: 

Prior to and at the meeting of the present Congress, Robert C. 
Schenck, of Ohio, and Frank P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, Members elect 
thereto, by and with the consent of the Senate, held commissions from 
the Dxecutive as mujor generals in the Volunteer Army. Gen. Schenck 
tendered his resignation of his raid commission and took his seat in the 
House of Representatives at the assembling thereof upon the distinct 
‘verbal understanding with the Secretary of War and the Dxecutive that 
he might, at any time during the session, at his own pleasure, withdraw 
said resignation and return to the fleld. Gen. Blair was, oy temporary 
agreement with Gen. Sherman, in command of a corps through the 
battles in front of Chattanooga and in the march to the relief of Knox: 
ville, which occurred in the latter wy of December last, and, of course, 
was not present at the assembling of Congress. When he subsequently 

arrived here he sought and was allowed by the Secretary of War 

21 and the Executive the same conditions and promise as allowed 
and made to Gen, Schenck. ‘ 

Gen, Schenck has not applied to withdraw bis resignation, but when 

Gen, Grant was made lieutenant general, producing some change of 
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commanders, Gen. Blals ought to be assigned te command of a wp 
This was made known to Gen (runt and Sherman an semen ted y 
them, and the particular corps for him designated Thin wa tk an 
ranged and understood, as now remembered, ax much a n ! 
but the withdrawal of Gen, Ulate's re Hation and makin th 
assigning him to the command of a corps were net consummated at i“ 
War Department until last week, perhaps on the 23d of April tnetant 
Aa a Summary of the whole, it may | tated that Gen, Riatr hold 
no military commission or appelatment other than herein etated. and 
that tt te believed he in now acting as major eral upen tl vere 
validity of the commission «tated, and not otherw Chet ire wonW 
letters, notes, telegrama, order eutr le nd perhaps other deecument 
in connection with this subject which tt te bellewed would throw 
additional light upon it, bul which will b& heerfully furninhed 
destred. 
ADRATIAM LINCOLN 

Arnitt, 28, 1864 

This case T claim as a precedent for my niy it wae a much 
stronger case againat Gen, Achenck than the cn thine nebterna thor 
against me Hie held his commission from the tine of bis election ant 


the Saturday before Congress met and then Nied a 


not a resignation, beowuse never acted on 


better which wa 


and continued to ai And 

innemuch as he did not actually return to the Held, Congres held that 
he was entitled to his sent (See resolution which was actually pases 
in Gen, Schenck’s case, which le as follows 

* Resolved, That Rebert C, Behenck, having reslened the off 
major general, which he held on November 18, 1805. te take off 
December 5, 1863, was not, by reason of holding such office, disqu 
fled from holding hia seat as Representative tu the Thirty et@hth Cor 
grees, the firat session of which began December 7 1Agn,” Com 
Globe, 38th Oong., vol, T, p, 508.) 

This case ls a proper precedent and rules the case under conalderation 

The foregoing are the leading cases in which the dlequalificatios 


sought to be established by this resolution as to Members 
have been Investigated by Congress or a committee theorecef 
reapectfully submitted that mone of them are precedents upon whlch 
the committee can report against the validity of Mr. Robbin 
his right to continue as a Member of the Fifty fifth Congress 


of Congr 


and Wt | 


pout « 


Relknap case 


Anothor precedent to which the attention of the committe 
fully directed in the Belknap lmpeachment proceedings Mi 
was lmupeached for misconduct tn effice while Secretary of Was 
trial, which will be found at length in the Forty-fourth Congress, first 
mension, volume 7, it was held that having realigned before articles of 
lmpenachment were preferred, that la, having removed the cause of com 
plaint, the Senate bad no juriediction, and the charges could not be 
sustained, 1 am not holding any office except that of Member of Con 
grows, and have net asines October 14 lf there ever waa any cause 
such as to render my seat voldable, auch cause haa long since been pe 
moved, and therefore it in respectfully suggested that the committee 
ought not to find at this time that I am Giequalified 

Sven if, for the sake of argument, my action rendered my eat vold 
able or forfeltable, from but two sources could the matter be called 
question, namely, the attorney general of Pennaylwania and the Ho: 
iteelt Neither my constituents por the attorney general ef Penuny 
vania has found any fault with my course, or taken any action thereta ; 

and the cause having been removed before the Houne 


la reapect 


Delkuap 
(hm the 


ith 


haa taken 


22 nny action, it ia reapectfully submitted they ought not now to 
declare my seat vacant F 

It jn a welldcnewn principle that the law abhora forfeiture Miquity 
never lends itself to enforce a forfeiture or a penalty (Marahall « 
Vicksburg, 15 Wall,, 146.) It in therefore respectfully submitted that 
no action having been taken, there was no forfeiture of the seat of M 
Robbins in Congress. The cause having been removed, it would | 
manifestly inequitable and unjust to declare a forfeliure now 

. Cases of members of the present Congress who hold office 

It is reapectfully suggested for the consideration of your bonorn 


committee that the case of Mr. Robbing is not as susceptible of 
as the case of many other Members of the present Congress 

Peace commission: The peace comminsion appointed to Paria by vir 
tue of the President, under his general treaty amaking powers, are ce 
tainly exercising office as much as one who entered the Volunteer 
Mesara, Frye, Gray, and Davia, of the present Senate, wer: 
by the President on this commission 

Hawaiian commission: Under public reselution 51, entitled Feolnt 
resolution to previde for annexing the Mawnlinn Islands to the United 
States,’ section 2 prevides that the commiastonera hereinbefore pro 
vided for shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Renate. (in this commission Senators Morgan aad 
Cullom and Representative Hitt, of this Congress, were appointed and 
acted 

Canadian commission: Under the provisions of the general deficiency 
bill a Canadian commission was provided for, and on ht the President 
appointed Senators Faulkner and Pairbanks and Representative Ding!) 

nduestrial commission: Under an act of Congress designated as pul) 
Me act 146, approved June 18, 1898, a nonpartiaan commission was 
created, which is te extend over a number of years, and invested with 


erTiticiam 


Army 
appointed 


plenary powers. On thin commiasion the following Members of ti 
yresent Congress were appointed: On the part of the Senate, M: 
Kyle, Pewnoss, Mantic, Daniel, and Mallory; and on the part of 1! 
House, Mesers, Gardiner, Lorimer, Lovering, Livingston, and Hel! 
Malil-transportation commission: The following Members of th 
ent Congress were appointed on this commission: Senators A 
Chandler, and Pautkner, and Representatives Moody, Catchir 
Fieming, 
These are «a few of the offices upon which enator nid Re; 
tives in the Fifty-+ifth Congress bave been appotnted ie j ' 
have already discharged their duties, others of which in 
and «till actively engaged in the discharge of thelr various official fur 
tions, These are respectfully suggested to your honoratle commu 
as precedents sinning stronger againet the Constitution than the ca 
of Mr. Robbins He, inatenad of apending h vacation in rest and 
recreation, at the risk of his life, at great financial macrifiee, entered 
the Army and served till the war was over and resig ned 
23 These cases are not cited for the purpose of urging that the 
gentlemen have forfeited their sentn in Congress, bat for t 
purpose of showing that Mr, Robbins’ case in not wo trong am the 
and, as we believe neither Mr. Robbing nor any of these gentiomen 
have forfeited their right to their sents, we ask the committee in 
their report to so find. And they are cited for the further purpose of 
drawing attention of your honorable committee to a thorough investi 
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gation and to prevent any discrimination or narrow construction of 
the resolution introduced, so that it shall be confined to those who 
entered the Volunteer Army. 

LEGAL DEFINITION OF AN OFFICE, 


a special duty, a trust, a charge or position, conferred 
a public purpose; a position of trust or authority, as 


An office is “ 
by authority for 


an executive or judicial office, a municipal office; that which a person 
eunnetey for or with 
se 


does, either voluntarily or reference to 
others.” ( Webster.) “A right to exerc 

ployment and to take the Toes and emoluments belonging 
( Bouvier.) : 

It is contended that this definition is Lroad enough to cover all of 
the various functions held by the gentlemen above referred to; and it is 
suggested also that a position in the Volunteer Army, which is indefi- 
nite as to time and revocable as to authority, is much less an office than 
any of the positions above mentioned, and that none of them should be 
neta to pe n violation of the Constitution. (Last clause of Article VI, 
section 1. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is instructed by the resolution to 
ascertain whether or not Members of Congress have accepted any other 
office, and the inquiry should be complete and the various cases con- 
sidered and distinguished. If this rule be adopted, the case under 
consideration would be found to differ widely from any that has yet 
been considered in the precedents above referred to, and to be ruled by 
none of the Bronesents, and that Mr, Robbins has not forfeited his seat 
in Congress by any act done or committed by him, 

This question has been considered by the present law officers of the 
Government, and the committee is respectfully referred to the opinion 
in the case of Col. Melvin Grigsby, rendered by the Attorney General 
June 10, 1898, a copy of which is attached hereto, in which it is held 
that although Col. Grigsby was attorney general of South Dakota, 
and at the same time was commissioned colonel of the Third Dakota 
Cavalry by the President, he did not forfeit the right to exercise the 
office of attorney general and draw the salary therefor while exercising 
the office of colonel of the Third Dakota Cavalry. 

In this discrimination the Attorney General distinguishes between the 
Volunteer Army and the Regular Army, holding that while the volun- 
teers may be said to be actively engaged in military service they are 
not penpeneney 80 engaged: 

“Tle is called out to meet an emergency and must be discharged 
when the purpose for which he entered the service has been acconm- 
plished. Unlike the Regular Army officer, he has not selected the mili- 
tary service for a profession, He has simply responded to a_ patriotic 
call, and expects, when the war is over, to return to civil life. His 
term of military service is uncertain and contingent. He may be taken 
from his civil duties for a few months, for a year, for two years at the 
most. The Government does not need or demand a complete and final 
severance of his relations with civil life. He may be able to make 
arrangements to bridge over his absence, and on his return resume his 
former work. Whether he is to be permitted to do this and retain a 
civil office during a temporary absence is a matter for determination by 
those to whom he is accountable for the proper discharge of the duties 

of such office, 
24 This is the theory of a volunteer appointment. Those to 
whom Mr. Robbins is accountable are his constituents. They 
have made no complaint; and it is respectfully submitted that none 
should be made against him by the present Congress. 

The same ruling was made in the case of revenue collector of the 
port of Buffalo, who, while holding office as collector of internal 
revenue, entered the military service as colonel of Volunteers, It 
was held that he did not vacate his appointment as collector and was 
permitted to retain his office and receive his salary and emoluments 
therefrom while being absent serving in the military forces of the 
country, 

It is respectfully submitted, in the light of this examination into the 
Constitution and the precedents arising under it, the present practice 
in Congress, and the views taken by the legal department of the 
Government upon the question of the relation of the volunteer to the 
other departments of the Government, during the recent war, that the 
proper construction to be placed wpon the present case is that I have 
not forfeited my seat in Congress or done any act that would warrant 
the committee in reporting that my seat is vacant and recommending 
to the House that I be excluded from membership. 

It is respectfully urged that the case of Mr, Robbins is not ruled 
adversely by any of the precedents decided by Congress. - It is true 
the recommendation of the committee in the Blair case was adverse ; 
but it never was adopted. ‘The case that does rule the case of Mr. 
Robbins is the Schenck case, and rules it in favor of Mr. Robbins 
retaining his seat. The points of similarity in these two cases are 
such that the committee is respectfully requested to apply the ruling 
in the Schenck case to this one, Gen. Schenck had resigned his com- 
mission, although his resignation was held by the Secretary of War and 
never actually accepted, and he had the privilege of withdrawing it and 
reentering the service with the same rank that he left; yet Congress 
refused to declare his seat vacant. 

In the present case Mr. Robbins does not hold an osition in the 
Army, and has not since the meeting of Congnete and the reference to 
the committee. It would be a monstrous doctrine to establish that 
under the facts in this case Mr, Robbins had forfeited his seat in Con- 
gress and because he had gone into the service to discharge a patriotic 
duty the reward should be expulsion from the House, 

I therefore respectfully submit to the committee and request the 
committee to report that I am still a Member of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress and entitled to the rights and privileges of such. 

Respectfully submitted. 


by 
a public function or em- 
thereto.” 


Epwin E. Roppins. 


DEPARTMENT oF JusTIcE, 
Washington, D. O., June 10, 1898. 


The SEcRETARY Or WAR. 


Sin: I am in receipt of your communication of the 8d instant, in 
which ro. request my opinion upon a question of law growing out of 
the following facts: 

At the time of the recent ca or volunteers Melvin Gr 

he th f th t call f lunt Melvin Grigsb 
attorney general of the State of South Dakota. While thus holding a 
civil office the President appointed and commissioned him a colonel 
in the Volunteer service. ubs: ag in a telegram dated the 31st 
ultimo, the governor of South Dakota informed you “ that Col. Melvin 
Crane. of the Third Cavalry, has this day drawn his pay as attorney 
general of South Dakota, and that he assumed to be such attorney 
general,” and asked you whether Col, Grigsby was “to be continued as 
colonel of the Third Cavalry.” 


was” 
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Section 1222-of the Revised Statutes provides ; 
: ‘No officer of the Army on the active list shall hold any ciyi! 
25 office, whether by election or appointment, and every such 
officer who accepts or exercises the functions of a civil office shall 
thereby cease to be an officer of the Army and his commission shall be 
thereby vacated.” 

Upon a reference, the Judge Advocate General of the Army, in his 
indorsement of the Ist instant, expressed the view, “if Col. Grigsby 
has held or exercised the functions of the office of attorney general of 
South Dakota since he became an officer of the Army, he thereby 
: aonnet to be an officer of the Army,’ and his commission was thereby 
vacated. 

It is to be observed that the view expressed is not restricted to the 
case presented. The governor of South Dakota does not state that 
Col, Grigsby, since his acceptance of a commission in the volunteer 
service, has exercised any of the functions of the office of attorney gen 
eral. He states that Col, Grigsby “has this day drawn his y as 
attorney general, and assumed to be such ee general.” The pre- 
sumption is that he assumed to be attorney general by drawing his pay, 
but for what time he drew his pay does not appear. 

If, however, the statement of the governor were amended so as to 
present a case of the exercise of the functions of the office of attorney 
general by Col. Grigsby since he became an officer in the Volunteer Army, 
I should hold that the provisions of section 1222 do not apply to vacate 
his commission, for the reason that he is not an “officer of the Army 
on the active jist’ within the meaning of the statute, 

While it is true that the act of April 22, 1898, entitled “An act to 

rovide for temporarily moons the Military Establishment of the 

nited States in time of war, and for other purposes,” under which (Col. 
Grigsby was appointed and commissioned, provides that the Volunteer 
Army shall be “ subject to the laws, orders, and regulations governing the 
Regular Army,” the act clearly points out the distinction between the 
Regular Army, “the permanent Military Establishment which is main. 
tained both in peace and war” (see. 3), and the Volunteer Army, which 
“shall be maintained only during the existence of war” (sec. 4). Sec- 
tion 4 specially — 

“That all enlistments for the Volunteer Army shall be for a term 
of two years, unless sooner terminated, and that all officers and men 
composing said Army shall be discharged from the service of the United 
States when the purposes for which they were called into service shall 
have been accomplished or on the conclusion of hostilities,” 

Title XIV of the Revised Statutes, which regulates the Army of the 
United States, contains sections which in terms are applicable only to 
the Volunteer Army, sections which in terms are applicable only to the 
Regular Army, and sections whose anpliseaity depends upon the char- 
acter of their provisions. Sections which in anawee are restricted or 
in provisions are appropriate only to the Permanent Establishment—tho 
er Army—can not, of course, be held to apply to the Volunteer 

rmy. 

For example, chapter 2 of Title XIV, providing for the retirement of 
Army officers, clearly has no application to the Volunteer Army, organ- 
ized for simply temporary service. This chapter creates two lists of 
Regular Army officers, the active and the retired list, a distinction which 
does not obtain in the Volunteer Aad When, therefore, section 1222 
places a restriction on every “ Army officer on the active list” it plainly 
refers to Regular Army officers. n Army officer onethe active list is 
one not only anaes but permanently engaged in the military service of 
the Government. faving chosen the Army for his career, and being 
actively engaged therein, the statute properly prohibits him from ac- 
cepting or <aagemens the functions of a civil office. 

While an officer in the Volunteer Army may be said to be actively 
eng 1 in the military service, he is not permanently so engaged. lic 
is called out to meet an emergency and must be discharged when thu 
pespece for which he entered the service has been poceeaemehed. Un 
ike the Regular Army officer he has not selected the military service 
for a profession. He has simply responded to a patriotic call, and ex- 
pects when the war is over to return to civil life. His term of military 
service is uncertain and contingent. He may be taken from his civil 
duties for a few months, for a year, for two years at the most. The 
Government does not need nor demand a complete and final severance 
of his relations with civil life. He may be able to make arrangements 
to bridge over his absence and on his return resume his former work. 
Whether he is to be permitted to do this and retain a civil office during 
a temporary absence is a matter for determination by those to whom he 
is accountable for the proper discharge of the duties of such office. It 
does not concern your department nor this department. 

Very respectfully, Joun K, Ricwarps, 
Solicitor General. 


Joun W. Grices, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Terry. Referring to the Yell case, what time expired between 
the death of the sitting Member and the election that too place, or the 
proclamation for an election? 
26 Mr, Rospins. I can not give you that. 
" Mr. Terry, He was killed at the battle of Buena Vista, was he 
not? 
Mr. Roppins. I believe he was, 


The CHAIRMAN, I do not recall in the record any reference to the 
death of Yell. 

Mr. Rogpsins. Poore’s Manual gives that. 

Mr, Ray. He was killed in battle; but his seat was declared vacant 
because he accepted a.commission in the Army of the United States? 

Mr. Rosppins. Yes; quite awhile afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN, What was the date? 

Mr, Rossins, I can not give dates. 

Mr. Ray. The resolution declaring the seat vacant was based upon 
the fact of his death, do you mean to say? ; 

Mr, Roesins. It was based upon the fact that his constituents raised 
the question by electing his successor. Whether Mr, Yell had been killed 
does not appear in the Congressional Globe. They acted upon the sup- 
position that he had not vacated his seat because they elected his 
successor. 

Mr, Terry. You have not been reelected ? 

Mr. Ropsins. I have not. ’ 

Mr. Ray. Does not the record show that Congress declared Yell’s seat 
yacant upon the ground that he had accepted a commission in the Army 
of the United States? 

Mr, Ropeins. The record shows the question was called up and 

ned. The resolution shows that that was the ground of inquiry, 
But he resolution was not adopted. 


Approved: 


Mr. JENKINS. His successor came and took the seat. : 
Mr. CONNOLLY, De you consider that similar to the Baker case? 











Nr, Ronnins, The Baker case is the next one I have examined. 
case does not seem to have been finally disposed of. 

Mr. Ray. In the case of Col. Baker, when the question was raised he 
rose upon the floor of the House during the session and formally re- 
signed and left the House. 

Mr. Ropsins. The case of Col, Vandever; he was elected a Member of 
Congress and took his seat in the Thirty-seventh Congress, and on the 
80th of August, 1861, was appointed colonel of the Ninth Iowa, and 
entered the service on the 24th of September, 1861. 

Mr. RAY. Was not his seat contested? 

Mr, Roprins. I do not know his name, The report will be found on 
page 61, volume 3, second session, Thirty-seventh Congress, report 68. 

Mr. Terry. Do you know whether or not he resigned before Congress 


That 


met? 

Mr. Parker. No; ai'ter the adoption of the resclution without dis 
cussion, it was reconsidered on the same day upon the question being 
raised as to whether a two-thirds vote was necessary. It was afterwards 
postponed from time to time. 

Mr. Ray. You are all mistaken, as I read the records, and have fallen 
into error in this way: The question in regard to Mr. Vandever’s seat 
arose in two ways. In one way, there was a resolution reported declar- 
ing the seat vacant. That resolution reads, “ That William Vandever 
has not been entitled to a seat as a Member of this House since he was 
mustered into the military service of the United States as colonel of 
the Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, to wit, since the 
24th day of September, 1861." It was debated, and among those who 

articipated in the debate were Mr. Dawes and r. Shellen- 
27 yarger. The resolution was adopted unanimously without divi- 

sion, What you refer to is the case of per against Van- 
dever, and that came up on resolution declaring Byington entitled to 
the seat to which Vandever was elected, but it was postponed from time 
to time, and finally no action was taken on that resolution, and some 
of the gentlemen of the House were looking that up and were calling 
attention to certain statements in which that resolution was pointed 
out. When you investigate it you will find that the resolution declaring 
Byington entitled to the seat was not acted upon, but the resolution 
which I have already read was acted upon by the House and was adopted 
without division, I want to say that in the Schenck case there is a mis- 
understanding as to the fact. Mr. Schenck filed his formal resignation 
in Ba before the meeting of Congress, and it was accepted in 
writing. 

Mr. Scans. It was not accepted in writing. This says it was upon 
the distinct verbal understanding that he might withdraw his resigna 
tion and return to the fleld. 

Mr. Ray. You contend his resignation was not accepted? 

Mr, ROBBINS, Yes, 

Mr. Smiru. Do not the proceedings show that the resignation was 
accepted in writing? 

Mr, Roppins. The debates may disclose it. 

Mr. Ray, It was accepted, and this verbal understanding wags entered 
into at the time, 

The CHAIRMAN, This was at the first meeting of Congress after he 
had been elected in December? 

Mr, Ropains. I would suppose so, 

The CHatrMAN. He had not qualified and had not acted before his 
resignation had been tendered and accepted? 

Mr. Roppins. That ig my understanding of the fact. Your committce 
is referred to the case of Belknap as a case kindred to the one under 
consideration. You will find it reported in the first session Forty 
fourth Congress, volume 7, which is devoted entirely to that case. 
Belknap was impeached and tendered his resignation before the pro- 
ceedings were wo mp dees by the House. The Senate, because the case 
was before it, took cognizance of it, but it could not do anything in the 
case, because he had resigned. 

Mr, AL®XANDER, In reference to the Hawaiian commissioners, they 
were confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. Ropsains, I do not know whether they have been or not; but if 
not, they will be, because the act ig not complete until that is done, 
The Canadian High Commission was appointed by the Speaker of the 
House under an act creating it, investing him with authority, Then 
you have the labor commission, which includes some Members of the 
House who are vested with special duty. You have other commissions 
on which 30 or 40 Members of the House are serving, Not one 
of them is a violation of the statutes, and they are all kindred cases, 
ee to the case of the Members who have accepted ‘military 
service, 

Mr. Torry. Do I understand you to say that 30 or 40 
of the House have accepted places on commissions? 

Mr, Ropains. There are some 30 porving, on various commissions, 
This question of the status of a volunteer officer was considered by the 
law department of the Government, and it arose in the case of Col, 
Grigsby. Grigsby, at the time of his appointment as colonel of Volun- 
teer Cavalry, was attorney general of the State of South Dakota. After 

entering upon the discharge of his duties he drew pay as a mili- 
28 tary commander and drew his salary ag attorney general of 

South Dakota. A letter was addressed to the authorities of 
South Dakota inquiring as to his status and whether the office had been 
forfeited, I have read an extract from it as to the discussion between 
the attorney general and the authorities of South Dakota. 

Mr, Senne Was it the attorney general or the assistant attorney 
genera 

Mr, Ropsrns, It was written by the Attorney General of the United 
States on Col, Grigsby's status. It was not written by Col. Grigsby 
or any reson connected with the law department of South Dakota, 
but by the Attorney General of the United States, and addressed to 
the authorities of uth Dakota. It is signed John K. Richards, and 
is approved by Jobn W. Griggs, Attorney General, and addressed to 
the Secretary of War, defining the status of Col. Grigsby, 

Mr, ConNoLuy. Suppose Congress had been in session the whole 
time when you were at Camp Thomas, could the Sergeant at Arms have 
gone to camp and taken you away and brought you to the House? 

Mr. Ropprns, I have never examined into that, and I do not know 
thet { could answer it. 

Mr. Connotty, Congress was in session for a week when you were 
at Camp Thomas. The Sergeant at Arms could not have gone there 
with a writ and enforced it 

Mr. Ropsrns, I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. ConNoLLY,. He could have done so, provided your military supe- 
riors would have permitted him to do it. He would have the legal 
ono. Your action affected your seat in Congress if you were out- 
side of the jurisdiction of the House. 

Mr. Roppins. I do not think I was at the time, 


Members 
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Mr, CONNOLLY, Do 



































































you think we could have sent the Sergeant at 

Arms and enforced your presence? 

Mr. Ronpins, Yes; I think that is right, 

Mr, Smitten, Do not these authorities or cases to which you have 
referred concede the incompatibility of the two offices‘ 

Mr, Rowsins, So far as the reports of the committees are concerned 
they do. " 

Mr, Smrrm. As to the Schenck case, you are insisting that It applies 


to your case, Did not Mr. Schenck resign his seat? 

Mr, Ropains. He filed his resignation, 

Mr, Smirn. He regarded them as incompatible. Can you show any 
authority by which yeu can establish the fect that the acceptance of an 
incompatible office does not invalidate the one previousty held? 

Mr. Ronpins, [ have no authority except what I have eited in 
brief. 

Mr, McCann. You sald you wanted to be heard on th 
to whether there Was an incompatibility of the offices 

The CHatRMAN, I think he answered by 


this 


question as 


claiming that he wa not 

then in office, , 
Mr. MCCALL, I mean this particular office of volunteer. 

Mr, Roppins. The discussion of the subject discloses the fact that 


the volunteer officer was not an officer within the meaning of the Con 
stitution at all, 

Mr. Terry. You read the opinion of the Attorney General? 

Mr. Ronsins, That refers to the office where a man took part in the 
Regular Army, with its retired list, fixed tenure of service, ete, That 
is the incompatible office which the Constitution refers to; but a 
21 mere volunteer, whose term is uncertain and who enters for a 

ou temporary purpose, does not come within that meaning 

r. 


RAY. To be incompatible, must it be a permanent office or one 
for life and not terminable by terms of enlistments? During the War 
of the Rebellion men enlisted for three years or during the war. A man 


entered the service as a colonel for three years, and would you claim 
that he could have been a Member of Congress and an officer tn the Army 
at the same time, even though only an officer of volunteers, and his 
service was to continue for at least one year after his term as a Member 
of Congress had ceased. Would that be exactly consistent? 

Mr. Rossins. One is a mere temporary employment and not regarded 
as an office in my view of the thing at all. 


Mr, JENKINS. Have you examined the record tn the case of Cen, 
Sickles? 

Mr. Ronpins. That was a case where a man was on the retired list 
of the Army and held an office under the Government of the United 


States, 
Mr. MCCALL. The Supreme Court of the United States decided that 

& man on the retired list of the Army ts an officer of the United States 
Mr. Ray, It has held that he was not. So holds the court of appeals 

in New York State, 
Mr. Smite, It held so in the Badeau case 
Thereupon the committee adjourned to 


meet 
25, at 10.30 a, m. 


Wednesday, January 


WEDNESDAY, January 25 
* BTATEMENT OF HON, JOSEPH WIIRBLER, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to your direction, [ respectfully 
following with regard to the resolution introduced by th: 
W. Batley, and now pending before this committee. . 

I concur with the committee that the question before them | 
very grave importance, 

If the extreme view is taken that the clause tn the Constitution tx 
mandatory and that it applies to all Members of Congress who accept 
offices of a temporary character which may be terminated at any 
moment, then the Government will frequently find itself embarrassed 
in selecting men for certain duties. Por instance, it would have been 
unfortunate if the President had been inhibited from appointing Sen 
tors Davis, ry, and Gray on the peace commission. fi would hay 
been detrimental for him to have been inhibited from appointing Sena 
tors Morgan, Cullom, and Hitt on the Hawallan Commission; and it 
would have been equally unfortunate had he been inhibited from ap 
pointing Mr. Dingley and Senatora Fairbanks and Pautkner on the 
Canadian Commission, It would also have been unfortunate had bh 
been inhibited from appointing such a distinguished and able man 
Senator Morgan on the arbitration court in Paria. 

It has frequently been the case, and will often be hereafter, that 
Members of the House and Senate possess knowledge with regard to 
important matters which eminently fits them for holding offices or per 

formigg duties of vital importance. So thoroughly have Con 
30 gress and the Executive been impressed with this that, during the 

110 years of the existence of our Government, many hundred 
Members of the Senate and of the House have been appointed to office 

The committee will readily understand my embarrassment in a matter 
of this character. ‘There are three other Members of this House who 
have accepted military commissions and some 28 others who have ni 
cepted civil positions. It would be very unjust to them for me to 
have assumed to decide this question by attempting to re..gn, as it ha 
been urged that such action on my part would be used a» an argument 
against their right to retain thelr seats In Congress Again, I hay 
received continued and urgent appeals from my constituents not to r 
sign, and these have come from men who have successfully supported 
me in 10 primary elections and in 10 elections as a Member of thi 
body. 

In deference to the views of the distinguished Members of Con 
who are inaleting upon my seat being vacated, t have studious ' 
frained from taking any active part in the proceedings of Congr: rel 
since the day of my appointment, on May 4, [I have refrained from 
voting, It is true that at first I entered the Hall a few times to 
some of my fellow Members, but since learning that this was distastef 
to one or two of my old friends I have refrained 


1299, 


submit the 
Lion, Joseph 


from even il 


myself of this privilege. I have not drawn any cong onal pa 
mileage, or clerk hire since May 4, notwithstand!: that I ha 
been compelled to employ clerks at my own exp « to perform ft 1 
duties. 

No principle of law is more firmly established than that the construc 
tion of a statute will not be favored which would result in the destruc 


tion of any branch of the Government. That the clause in the Conat 





tution referring to a Member of Congre holding any office has been 
considered as only directory is certainly shown by the fact that bun 
dreds of Members of Congress have received and held offices without 








any objection or question being raised. 
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Members of the present Congress who are holding other civil offices. 


Even at this very moment, as stated by Hon. Bdward E. Robbins in 
his brief, Senators are holding very important offices under the appoint- 
ment of the President as peace commissioners, and many Members of 
this Llouse are holding high offices. The following are a few of those 
which occur to me; 

Labor Commission.—House : Gardner, New Jerse 
Lovering, Massachusetts ; ar. Georgia ; Bell, Colorado. 
Kyle, Penrose, Mantle, Daniel, Mallory, 

Mail Transportation Commiasion.——-House : Moody, Catchings, Flem- 
ing. Senate: Allison, Chandler. “* ~Ykner. 

Hawaiian Commission.—Sen vrs .‘organ and Cullom, and Repre- 
sentative Hitt. 

Canadian Commission.—Mr. Dingley a 
banks. ' 

Peace Commission.—Senators Frye, Gra) and Davis. 

Hens. Sereno E. Payne and Joseph D. Sayers are directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and Senators 8. N. Cullom 
and George Gray and Representatives R, R. Hitt and Robert Adams are 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. And yet, no one contends that 
these 80 or more Members of Congress have vacated their seats by 

accepting and performing the duties of these offices, 
31 Take, for instance, the cases of the Hawalian and Canadian 

commissioners. They were @ nted by the President pur- 
suant to a law enacted by the same Congress of which the appointees 
were Members. No question whatever was vaised about these appoint- 
ments, and the reason was that the right of Congressmen to hold offices 
of this character has become settled. The appointments were made 
pursuant te a fixed construction of the Constitution. 

There were three Members of the Honse. and two of the Senate ap- 
ointed as visitors to West Point. They received pay for their services, 
vesides their pay in Congress, and this has been repeated for many 
genes. and no one raised the point that they vacated ir seats in the 
onse. 

Ten Members of Congress were appointed on the Laber Commission, 
6 on the Mail poenepeeraeee Commission, 8 on the Hawaiian Commis- 
sion, 3 on the Canadian Commission, and 8 Senaters on the peace con- 
mission, making 28 Members out of the present Congress who were ap- 
pointed to various offices, 


Legal definition of office. 


I do not think that there should be any distinction between those 
appointed by the President and those appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. They are all offices within the legal meaning. 

Reuvier's Law Dictionary, Peterson edition, 1897, e 539, defimes the 
word office as follows : 

“Office: A right to exercise a public function or empleyment, and 
to take the fees and emoluments belonging to it, Shelf. Mortm., 797; 
Cruise Digest, index; 8 8. & R., 149. 

: ae office is a public charge or employment; 2 Borck., 102, per Mar- 
shall, C, J.” 

It can not be logically contended that on account of the fact of 
the appointments not being made by the President they are not offices, 
Many officers of the Government are appointed by heads of the depart- 
ments. 

Congress has virtually taken the appointments of certain offices in 
their own hands. They have passed a law providing that the appoint- 
ment of naval cadets shall be made by Congressmen. A naval cadet 
is an officer, and the fact that he ts virtually appointed by a Member 
of Congress does not make him any the less‘an officer than if bis appoint- 
ment was placed solely in the hands of the President. 

We see that 28 Members of the present Congress have been appointed 
to public civil offices. A careful examination of the records shows that in 
some former Congresses nearly this number of Members have been ap- 

inted to fll public offices. ‘This would make 1,540 cases where 

embers of Congress have been apotans to public civil offices @uring 
their term without a single objection being made that the tion 
was ning infringed ; but, to be conservative, we will put the sumber 
ee rd of that, and estimate that 500 cases of this character have 
existed. 


Congress by its practice for 100 years has assumed the clause in the 
Constitution as di ry and not mandatory. 

Now, Congress havi decided ‘by a uniform practice of over 100 
years that a Member @ —— may be appointed to a civil office 
xy the President of the ed States, even though the office was 
created by the same Congress of which the ntee was a Member, 
shows clearly that Cages has uniformly con. ected the clause of the 

Constitution as directory and ‘mot '° 
32 Or, perhaps, it m be more correct say,that the con- 
struction has been that the inhibition of ‘the nstitution ap- 
plies only to persons who hold an permanent in its character, 
and not to persons who are appointed to an office for a special duty, 
which may be terminated at amy moment. ‘This is the view taken by 
the Attorney General of the United States in the Grigsby case. 


Strongest reasons that inhibition does not apply ‘to volunteer officers, 


If that construction has been assumed with regard to civil offices, the 
construction becomes more im tive in cases where bers are 
appointed to temporary duty with the volunteer 't \. 
of Congress who went to the front in the Spanish 
performing a duty which devolved en every citizen, 


; Lorimer, Tlinois ; 
Senate : 


Senators Faulkner and Pair- 


simp] 

ar were 

It would be proper 

to say that they were detailed or ordered to —- a special duty in 
ons 


defense of their country, and, so far as the titution is concerned, 
it makes no difference whether the order directed that this duty was to 
be performed in one capacity or another; the effect would be the same 
whether the person detailed was to be called general, colonel, lieutenant, 
eorporal, er private. It makes, no difference whether the person so 
detailed to do militia duty was to command and direct others, or whether 
he was to be himself directed. 
Effect of the extreme view. 

The introducer of the resolution which is beimg considered by ‘the 
Judiciary Committee takes the extreme view that to held any office 
whatever would vacate a seat in Congress. This is the extreme view 
on one side. Let us look at what the introducer of the resolution would 
call an extreme view on the: side. 

An officer of the volunteer service does not belong to the lar Mili- 
tary Establishment, but is a part of the militia of the Uni States. 
which make it 
ee its 


The general principles upon ts are 

the duty of every citizen to be at all- ae take 

defense, and the Constitution provides that militia 

“to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and 
invasion.” It follows, therefore, that every citizen of the United States 
is primarily a member of the militia, 
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Tf it is contended that to be a member of the militia is an office such 
as was contemplated by the Constitution (Art. I, sec. 6), then an 
extreme constructionist would contend that it would be impossible to 
have a Congress, because everyone would be a member of the militia 
and therefore no one could be a Member of Congress. It must bea 
admitted that this is an extreme view, and it may be contended that 
Congress has met ‘this view by passing a law by which a Member of 
Congress could escape military duty, but it must also be remembered 
a with regard to personal exemptions, every Congress is a law unto 

self, 

Now, bear in mind that we are all aay members of the militia 
and that the Constitution makes it the duty of Congress “ to provides 
for calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, suppres 
insurrection, and repel invasions.”’ 

Now, apes it were necessary for the militia in the city of Wash- 
ington to called forth for any of these purposes. The Members of 

this House would not fly before the enemy and set such an exam 
83 ple to the people, which, if followed, would bring disgrace and 

ruin to our country, but they would, with the true, brave Ameri- 
can spirit which actuates them, leave their seats and confront the enemy 
of the country, and, by such an example, give an inspiration of patriot- 
ism and chivalry to all the people of our land. If they did so, the 
extreme constructionist would contend that this patitetic action on the 
part of Members of © had dissolved this body and virtually 
destroyed the Government. All @ecisions of all courts hold that a liters! 
construction of any law which could by =, ossibility bring about 
such a result is not a construction which show followed. 


Attorney General Griggs's decision. 


The Attorney General of the United States has in effect decided this 
ion. In a matter in which the principle is the same he'says : 
“While an officer in ‘the Volunteer Army may be said to be actively 
P ed in the military service, he is not permanently so engaged. [i> 
is led out to meet an eme cy, and must be discharged. whe’ the 
se for which he entered the service has been accomplished. Unlike 
he lar Army officer, he has not selected the military service for 
his profession. e has simply ‘responded to a patriotic call, and ex- 
pects, when the war is over, to return to civil life. His term of military 
service is uncertain and contingent. He may be taken from his civ/! 
duties for a few months, fora year, for two years at the most. The 
Government does net need er demand a complete and final severance of 
his relations with civil life. He may be able to make arrangements to 
bridge over his absence and on his return resume his former work. 
Whether he is to be permitted to do this and retain a civil office during 
a temporary absence is a matter for determination by those to whom 
he is accountable for the proper discharge of the duties of such office.’ 


The Sickles case. 


Again, in the Sickles case it was decided that Gen, Sickles, who wis 
then a major general on the retired list, was not such. an-olficer as was 
inhibited by the Constitution from helding a seat in Congress. 


The Yell case. 


Mr, Bailey and his admirers have gathered poananenes to sustain his 
view. ‘The decision upon which ‘they specially rely is the Yell case, 
m Arkansas. How different that one is from the case being presse 
Mr. Bailey. Arkansas had but one Member of Congress, and (0). 
ell was that Member. On ‘November 7, 1846,'the Government notitied 
the Legislature of Arkansas that uniess Col, Yell's seat was declared 
vacant and .a new election held Arkansas would have no representation 
whatever in the House of Representatives. On November 11 a reso- 
lution was offered calling upon the governor to order an election, and | 
was asserted that interests vital to Arkansas were pending in Congress 
which made it necessary that that State should ‘be :represented. No(- 
withstanding the great necessity for having a Member of Congress in 
the House, the feeling against interfering with Col. Yell was so strong 
in Arkansas that a motion to table the resolution only failed by 5 votes, 
84 being cast for tab) and 89 against it. 

‘At that time Col. Yell was in central Mexico, far removed from com- 
munication with his and therefore absolutely unable to give 
any attention to which . An election was 
ookeuel and on 

‘the 


3 


affected Arkansas 
ry 8 Mr, Newton was elected and presented 
himself to ae. George 8. Houston, who had long served as chair- 
*man of Ways and Means Committee and also of the Judiciary 
34 Committee, opposed the seating of Newton, as he stated that if 
Col, Yell ted himself he would be entitled to take his seat 
and proceed with ‘the business of Congress. 


Gov. Houston, of Alabama, contended that Yell’s seat was not vacaicd. 


Gov. Heuston insisted (vol. 17, p. 339, Congressional Globe) that 
Mr. Yell was still a Member of the House, and also insisted that tho 
action of the House in that session, in welcoming Col. Baker back 
frem and permitting to resume his seat and ‘perform lis 
duties, conclusively authorized a Member to accept a volunteer conmmis- 
sion ‘and to retain his:seat in the Howse. He said: 

“The action of this House itself must clude the gentleman who 
now presents his credentials from taking his seat, at all events, for tho 
resent. ; 
ms The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Baker], after being absent during 
a part of the last session and about half of this, presented himself here, 
took his seat, and the discharge of all his official duties. ‘The 
House then san the principle Mr. Baker, after serving in 

and still retaining his commission, was entitl | 

_ = body. weed — i mast, 

discharged his duties, recei emoluments, and everything tha 

was incumbent on him to do in the capacity of esentative of the 

How, then, can the House now turn round, on the precedent 

itself established by its own solemn act, and admit another 

I regret that this question bas 

been presented, and I feel bound, under the circumstances of the casc, 

and especially after the observations of the from New York, 

to take the course which my remarks indicate. Let what will come, I 

shall wee pe Neg aon the , Constitution.” (Con- 
gressiona , vol, 17, p. 339. 

It will be seen that suck a profound lawyer ‘and experienced legis!a- 
tor as George 8S. Houston, who served 20 years in sand also in 
the Senate of the United States, and who was also “governor of 
Ala , contended that under the proper interpretation of the Consti- 
‘tution “Mr. Yell was entitled to is seat. 

Finally, upon it being represented that the interests of Arkansas were 
involved, Newton was allowed to take a seat pending the investigation 
of the matter by the Committee on Blections. Two weeks from that 
date Yell was killed in the Battle of Buena Vista. 











House refused to unseat either Yell or Baker. 


Notwithstanding this, the House resisted every attempt to take up 
the resolution to confirm Newton in his seat, and finally, on March 5, 
just before an adjournment, the Recorp says (vol, 17, p. 573), in ref- 
erence to this case, “ The question was put, and the House refused to 
take up the report and resolution.” The House also refused to take up 
the report which declared that Edward D, Baker was not entitled to 
his seat on account of his acceptance of an appointment in the Volun- 
teer service. 

The Wheeler case is much stronger than that of Col. Yell. He was 
appointed in the Volunteer forces on May 4 last. A petites was 
presented to the governor of Alabama asking him to declare the seat 
vacant and to order an election. Protests of the most vehement char- 
acter were sent to the governor from the eighth congressional district 
of Alabama, and the governor published that he would not take aay 
action in the matter. The people then, by a ballot election, unani- 
mously renominated Gen. Wheeler for Con 

exceeding the Democratic vote of the district. The people then 

reelected him to the Fifty-sixth Congress by unanimous vote, 

thus showing clearly their construction of the Constitution, 
Again, Yell was in central Mexico, where he could give no attention 
whatever to congressional business, and was actively exercised in mili- 
tary command. Wheeler, on the contrary, has relinquished all military 
command, fle is quietly but —— attending to his congressional 
matters in which his State and district are interested. So far from 
complaints nee from the district, appeals of the strongest character 
come to him, urg ng him to retain his seat. The main objection seems 
to have been the fear that Gen, Wheeler would draw Army pay and 
congressional pay also. This he has scrupulously abstained from doing, 
and the records show that he has never drawn any congressional pay 
since May 4, 1898, the date on which he was commissioned, 


House refused to unseat Gen, Schenck. 


Gen. Robert C. Schenck was appointed a brigadier general May 7, 
1861, and a major general August 7, 1862, and served as such. In 
November, 1862, he was elected a Member of the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, his term commencing March 4, 1863. He served in the Army 
until December 5, 1863, when he entered Congress, still holding a 
commission, but, as a matter of fiction, filed his resignation with the 
Secretary of War and the Executive, with the distinct understanding 
that he might at any time during the session, at his own pleasure, 
withdraw his resignation and return to the field. He therefore sat as 
a Member of Congress, still holding a commission as a major general. 
This is Mr, Lincoln's statement, and Gen, Schenck admitted that there 
was an understanding that he couid return to the service with the 
same rank and date, and this could only be done by withdrawal of his 
resignation. Mr. Lincoln says that later, in December, the same plan 
was adopted with regard to Gen. Frank Blair, and admits that Gen, 
Blair's commission was held in abeyance, and that on April 23, after 
serving actively in Congress for nearly five months, Gen. Blair withdrew 
his resignation and returned to the Army. President Lincoln's message 
to Congress on these subjects is as follows: 

Jo the House of Representatives: 


In obedience to a resolution of your honorable body, a copy of which 
is re returned, I have the honor to make the following brief state- 
ment, which is believed to contain the information sought: 

Prior to and at the meeting of the present Congress, Robert C. 
Schenck, of Ohio, and Frank P. Blair, jr., of Missouri, Members elect 
thereto, by and with the consent of the Senate, held commissions from 
the Executive as major generals in the Volunteer Army. Gen. Schenck 
tendered the resignation of his said commission and took his seat in 
the House of Representatives at the assembling thereof, upon the dis- 
tinct verbal understanding with the Secretary of War and the Executive 
that he might at any time during the session, at his own pleasure, with- 
draw said resignation and return to the field. Gen, Blair was by tem- 
porary agreement with Gen. Sherman in command of a corps through 
the battles in front of Chattanooga and in the march to the relief of 
Knoxville, which occurred in the latter days of December last, and, of 
course, Was not present at the assembling of Congress, When he subse- 
quently arrived here he sought, and was allowed by the Secretary of 
War and the Executive, the same conditions and promise as allowed and 
made to Gen, Schenck. 

Gen, Schenck has not applied to withdraw his resignation, but when 
Gen. Grant was made lieutenant general, producing some change of 
commanders, Gen, Blair sought to be assigned to command of a corge. 
This was made known to Gens. Grant and Sherman and assented to by 
them and the particular corps for him designated. This was all ar- 
ranged and understood, as now remembered, as much as a month ago, 

but the withdrawal of Gen. Blair's resignation and making the 
36 order assigning him to the command of a corps were not consum- 
mated at the War Department until last week, perhaps on the 
23d of April, instant. As a summary of the whole, it may be stated 
that Gen, Blair holds no military commission or appointment other than 
herein stated, and that it is believed Ne is now acting as major general 
upon the assumed validity of the commission stated, and not otherwise. 
There are some letters, notes, telegrams, orders, entries, and pernans 
other documents in connection with this subject which is believed would 
if ae light upon it, but which will be cheerfully furnished 

esired, 


ess, giving him a yote even 


35 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
ArriL 28, 1864. 


House allowed Gen, Blair, without objection, to 
the House during a period of 17 months, while 
in the Army, 


Frank P, Blair, jr., was elected a Member of the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress. He was afterwards elected Member of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, the first session of which commenced July 4, 1861, and the last 
session ended July 3, 1863, He was elected to the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, the first session of which commenced December 7, 1863. He was 
appointed a colonel July 7, 1862, and on November 29, 1862, was ap- 
pointéd a brigadier general, and on the same date a major general, He 
continued to perform the duties of a Congressman and a general until 
April 23, 1864, when he left Congress to take command of the Seven- 
teenth Army Corps under Gen. Sherman. On June 29, 1864, he then 
being in command of an Army corps in Georgia, and having been 
absent from the House since April 23, and objection being made to 
such an action, the House passed a resolution that he had forfeited his 
seat, It must be borne in mind that Blair had been holding a commis- 
sion in the Army and in Congress for 17 months before the House took 
this action. 

The position taken by Mr. Bailey. 
the moment any office under the Gio 


erform all duties tn 
10olding a commission 


the mover of the resolution, is that 
vernment fs a hens by a Member 


of Congress he ceases coinstanter to be a Member of Congress, and that 
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The contention of Mr, Balley 
and his friends is that a Member of Congress who has accepted any 
office can not resign because, his seat having been vacated, he stands 


his seat stands vacant from that moment, 


in the same attitude as any other citizen. There is, therefore, nothing 
which I can legally do but to await the decision of Congress upon this 
question. 

I desire here to state that there is no Member of Congress who reveres 
the Constitation more than myself, and there is no one who would regret 
being instrumental in the infringement of its provisions more than 
myself, And I will further state that my very high regard for the integ- 
rity and ability of the Members of this House--many of whom I have 
had the honor and pleasure of serving with for nearly one-fifth of a 
century—-convinces me that the question will receive their best possible 
consideration, and my feelings of regard and, I may say, of affection for 
them is such that I desire to refute the intimations which have been 
made that anything personal enters into the question. Certainly, so far 
as I am concerned, no such idea enters or could possibly enter my mind. 

My contention is, and I think the House concurs with me, that the com 
mittee is called upon to decide whether the inhibition of the Constitution 
includes any performance of duty by a Member of Congress for the Goy 
ernment, irrespective of its very temporary character, or, whether the 
inhibition was only intended to apply to a person holding an office of a 
permanent character or for a definite and fixed period, The Attorney 
General of the United States gave this question most careful considera 


tion in the Grigsby case, and decided that the inhibition was 
37 only intended to apply to offices of a permanent character, It is 
true that the question was not upon the case of a Member of 
Congress, but the reasoning of the Attorney General certainly has a 


bearing on the question before the committee. 


I know that the members of the committee and the Members of t! 


Hiouse, whom I am proud to call my friends, will decide this case 
as they believe to be in accordance with the spirit of the Conatitution 
To those who contend that | should have resigned my seat I will 
say that | was urged not to do so by persons whose requests and 
recommendations I could not disregard, and it has also been urged 
that for me to have done so would have been quasi an expression of 
my judgment on the Matter, and thus in a measure have prejudiced 
the case of some 30 other Members of the House who are in the same 


position as myself, 


STATEMENT OF ILON, J. J. GARDNER 


WASHINGTON, D,. C., January ©, 1899 
Hion. D. B. HeENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives 
Si: | have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 17th instant, transmitting House resolution No, 354, submitted 
by Mr. Bailey, the body of the resolution being in the following words 
_ “ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
instructed to ascertain and report to this House ; 


“ First. Whether any Member of the House has accepted any of 
under the United States; and, 
“ Second. Whether the acceptance of such office under the United 


States has vacated the seat of the Member accepting the same." 

Your letter of transmittal informs me that 

“TI am instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary to transmit to 
you House resolution No. 354, and to say that the committee have fixed 
Tuesday, January 24, 1890, 10 o'clock a. m., to hear those who may 
desire to be heard on the subject. Your being a member of the United 
States Industrial Commission has made it my duty to bring this matte: 
to your attention,” 

Fearing that I may not be able to be present on Tuesday, January 
24, 1890, the time fixed for the hearing, | avall myself of the privilege 
of submitting a brief communication, 

The only provision of organic or other law known to me that would 
suggest the propriety of this inquiry is Article I, section 6, paragrapt 
2, of the Constitution of the United States, which is as follows 

“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have been created or the emoluments whereo! 
shall have been increased during such time; and no such person holdiny 
any office under the United States shall be a Member of either II 
during his continuance in office." 

Permit me to say that [I am unable to perceive why the resolution 
should have suggested an inquiry with reference to the members of the 
United States Industrial Commission who are Members of the House. 
This commission was created by the present Congress, and during the 
time for which the Members of the House of Representatives appointed 
upon it had been elected, If, therefore, being appointed to membership 
on this commission was being opeetes to a civil office, such attempted 
appointment was in defiance of the plain provisions of the paragraph 
and nugatory, since “no Senator or Representative shall, during 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office, * * ; 
No Member has been so appointed, and I, a Member of the House, 
am not on the commission. My membership in the House de 
barred me from becoming a member of the commission If such 
membership is a civil office under the Constitution. 

But membership in the United States Industrial Commission ts not 
an office within the meaning of the Constitution of the United States 
(See Art, II, sec. 2, par. 2 Officers must be appointed by the lresi 
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“.) 
dent by and with the consent of the Senate, by the President alone, 
by a court of law, or by the head of a department. No one appointed 
otherwise is appointed to an office within the meaning of the Con 
stitution. 

Without attempting to amass authorities on this point from the 
States which have similar provisions in their constitutions, I refer only 
to the case of The United States v. Germaine (99 U. 8., 508) 

It will go for the saying with the Committee on the Judiciary that a 


contention that the House of Representatives is a department of the 
Government within the meaning of the organic law and the Speaker of 
the House the head of the department would be too absurd for con- 
sideration. 
Respectfully submitted. 
J. J. Ganonen, 
STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID G. COLSO 
WASHINGTON, January 23, 1899 
Hon. D, B, Henperson, aa 
Chairman Committce on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives 
Dear Gen. Henperson: Answering your letter of the 6th Instant, 


asking whether I desire to be heard in respect to liouse resolution No, 
354, | beg to state that some one of the Members interested tu the 
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matter to which the resolution relates will very probably appear before 
the commiftee at the time fixed in your subsequent communication, 
Tuesday, January 24, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Thanking you for your kindness, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
Davip G. CoLson. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., January 23, 1899, 
Hon. D. B. Henperson, 


Chairman Committee on the Judi m 
House of presentatives. 


Dear Gen, HENDERSON: Since writing you this forenoon I have found 
that I can net appear before the committee at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I write to state the following facts which the committee may 
desire to use in the consideration of the House resolution 354. I was 
vommissioned colonel of the Fourth Kentucky Regiment Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, in June, 1898, and served as such until the 
5th of December of same year, since which latter date my connection 
with the Army, while technically the same, has been actually nominal. 
I have never signed the pay roll as an officer in the Army, and there- 
fore have not drawn a cent from the Government as an Army officer. 
I have drawn my salary as a Member of Congress to. the Ist of De- 
cember. I have performed the duties of a Member of Congress all the 
time I have been an officer in the Volunteer Army: 

I will submit nc argument to the question as to whether my seat 
should be declared vacant excepting to say that it may be well doubted 
that the language contained in section 6 of the Constitution of the 

United States—“ and no person holding any office of the United 
39 States shall become a Member of either House during his con- 
tinuancee in office ’—-was intended to cover the cases in the hands 
of the committee for consideration. No injury has resulted to my con- 
stituency or to the Government by reason of my service im the Army, 

nor has such service impaired in amy way my service as a Member o 

Congress. Constitutional restrictions are intended, as I understand 

them, to be invoked only to prevent injustice or wrong, and not in cases 

= this character, where a patriotic impulse might well be given some 
play. 
Very truly, yours, Davin G. CoLson, 

Joint resolution (Public resolution, No. 51). to provide for annexing the 

Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 

Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawaii having, in due form, 
signified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, to 
cede absolutely and without reserve to. the United States of America 
all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian 
Islands and their dependencies, and also to cede and transfer te the 
United States the a ute fee and ownership of all public, Govern- 
ment, or Crown lands, public buildin or edifices, ports, harbors. 
military equipment, and ali other p property of every kind and 
description belonging te the Government of the Hawatian Islands, 
ner with every right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining : 

erefore, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That said cession is accepted, 
ratified, and confirmed, and that the sald Hawaiian Islands and their 
dependencies be, and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territor 
of the United States and are subject to the sovereign dominion thereod, 
and that all and singular the property and rights hereinbefore men- 
tioned are vested in the United tes of America. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to public: lands shall 
not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress of 
the United States shall enact especial laws for their management and 
disposition: Provided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, 
except as regards such part thereof as may be used or occupied for the 
civil, military, or naval purposes of the United States, or may be as- 
signed for the use of the local government, shall be used solely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational and 
other blic purposes. 

Until. Co ss shall provide for the government of such islands all 
the civil, judicial, and military powers exercised by the officers of the 
existing government in said islands shall be vested in such person or per- 
sons and shall be exercised in such manner as the President of the 
United States shall direct ; and the President shall have: power to remove 
said officers and fill the vacancies so occasioned. 

The exist treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations 
shall forthwith cease and determine, being by such treaties as 
may exist, or as may be hereafter conciud: the: United States 
and such foreign nations. The : of the Hawatian 
islands, net enacted for the fulfillment of the treaties so extinguished, 

and not inconsistent with this joint reselution nor contrary te the 
40 Constitution, of the United 8 ner to any exis treaty of 

the United States, shail remaim in force until the: is of 
the United States shall otherwise determine: 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the Wnited States cus- 
toms laws and regulativns to the Hawaiian Ielands the existing customs 
relations of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other 
“OTT he public debt of the Republic: of Hawail, lawfully. existing 

The public debt o e © 0 a Ww ye at the 
date of the possege of this joint reselution, including the amounts due 
to depositors in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed 
by the Government of the United States ; but the liability of the United 
States in this regard shali in no case exceed $4,000,000. So long, how- 
ever, as the existing Government and the present commercial relations 
of the Hawafian Islands are continued as hereinbefore provided said 
Gevernment shall continue te pay the interest on said debt. 

There shall be no further immigration of Chinese inte the Hawiian 
Islands, except upon such conditions are are now or may hereafter be 
allowed by the laws of the United States; and no Chinese, Rs of 
anything herein contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 

The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom 
shall be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall, as soon as rea- 
sonably practicable, recommend to Congress such legislation. concerning 
the Hawaiian Islands as they shall deem necessary or ~ 

Src, 2. That the commissioners hereinbefore provided for shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, 

Sec. 3. That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in. the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and te be immediately av: ta be expended 
at the discretion of the President of the United tes of America, for 
the purpose of carr ing this joint resolution into effect, 

Approved, July 7, 1898, 


An act (Public, No. 146) authorizing the appoi . 
commission to collate information and tS comes 8 ‘Zeasmmsend 
nanathe to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and 


Be it enacted by the Senate.and House ef Representativ len 
States. of America in Congress. assembled, That a comumaentn te pais 
created, to be called the. “ Industrial Commission,” to be omson es ey 
follows: Five Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the residing 
Officer thereof; five Members of the House o Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, and nine other persons, who shall fairly rep- 
resent the different industries and employments, to be appointed b the 
President, ot with the advice and consent of the Senate. or 

Sec, 2. at it shall be the duty of this commission to investigate 
quessann pees te ose. s a to agriculture, to manu- 
acturing, and to business, and. to report to Congress and . : 
legislation as it may deem. best upon these wundecte, end to suggest such 

Sec. 3. That it s furnish such information and suggest such laws 
as. may be made a basis for uniform legislation by the various States ot 
the Union, in order to harmonize conflicting interests and. to be equita. 

ble to the laborer, the employer, the producer, and the consumer 
41 Sec. 4. That the commission shall give reasonable time for 

hearings, if deemed necessary, and if necessary it may appoint a 
subcommission or subcommissions of its own members to make investi. 
gation in any part of the United States, and it shall be allowed actual 
necessary expenses for the same. It shall have the authority to send 
for persons and papers: and to administer oaths and affirmations. jl 
necessary expenses, including clerks, stenographers, messengers, rent for 
place of nee and printing and stationery, shall be paid from any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; however, not to 
exceed $50,000 per annum for expenditures under this section. 

Sec. 5. That it ane report from time to time to the Congress of the 
— States, and shall at the conclusion of its labors submit a final 
report, 

Sec. 6. That the term ef the commission shall be two years, The 
salary of each member of this commission we by the President 
shall be $3,600 per annum. Each member of the commission shall be 
allewed actual traveling expenses. 

Sec. 7. That any vacancies. occurring in the commission by reason of 
death, disability, or from any other cause shall be filled by appointment 
by the officer and in the same manner as was the member whose retire- 
ment from ssion creates the vacaney, That in case the term 
of a Senator or Representative expires while a member of this commis- 
sion, said Senator or Representative shall not thereby cease to be a 
member of said commission, but shall serve until the expiration of the 
term for whieh. he a drawing pay from the time his term 
as Senator or Ve @ ,at the same salary as those mem- 
bers of the commissien appoin by the President of the United States. 

Sec, 8, That a sum ent to carry: out the provisions of this act 
is hereby appropriated out of any, money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise apgoegrinted: 

Approved, June 18, \ 


(Punitic—No, 181.) 


An act making a opriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment the fiseal year ending June 30, 1899. 


Sec. 5. That a commission consisting of the chairmen of the Com- 
mittees om Post Offices and Post Roads of the Senate and House of 
Representativ and three Members of the ». to be appointed by 
the ne oem = < the Senate, ie embeen of the uae < Repre- 
sentatives, to appointed er, hereby crea © inves- 

gate the question whether or not excessive ices are paid to the 

road for the transportation of the mails and as compen- 
sation postal-car service, all sources of revenue and all expendi- 
tures of the Postal Service, and rates of upon all tal matter. 

Said. commission is: authorized to experts: to aid in the work 
of inquiry and examination; also to oy a clerk and stenographer 
and such other clerical assistanee as may’ be necessary, said experts 
and clerks to be paid such compensation as the said commission may 
deem just and reasonable. 

The Postmaster General shall detail, from time to time, such officers 
and employees as may be requested by said commission im its investi- 


gation, i 
For the purposes of the investigation, said commission is authorized 
to send for persons and papers, and, through the chairman of the com- 
misston or the chairman of any subcommittee thereof, to admin- 

. examine esses and papers respecting all 

to the duties: of said commission, and to 


1, 1899, make report 

5 testimon: and evidence 

in , : usions reached 
commission on the several subjects: examined, and any recom- 

said commission may see proper to make by bill er other- 

wise with a view of correcting amy abuses or deficiencies that may be 


t. 
towne ane $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 


ereby appropriated, out of amy money in the Treasury not otherwise 
See to ed, the necessury expenses of said commission, such 
payments to be made on the certificate of the chairman of said com- 
mission. 

Any vacancy occurring in the membership of said commission, by 
resignation of otherw shall be filled by the presiding officer of tho 
Senate or House, res vely, eeeeee as ae geal occurs In the 
Sena m 5 

tor Phat if 4 nen ‘of the Post ffice Department shall be 


. ‘Pha reventes 
taeanbee sees the ap made by this act, a sum equal 


ciency of the revenues of said department is hereby appro- 
eee ee paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supply said cten in the revenues for the Post 
nent for the Y al ending June 30, 1899, 
Approved, June 13, 1898. 


Renenaeeeiiy, on February 1, 1899; Gen. Wheeler filed the following 


emental : 
4 to rest this tion upon 
a oo an faly- 42, 1860 Mr t Va raised e' similar ques- 
d to those Members of who held commissions 
Army, The House refused to even consider it, 
and the motion to table ts resolution was carried by an -and-nay 


h 
vote, 92 votes being cast for tabling and 51 against it, many mocrats 














voting to table the resolution, This precedent 
and 93, volume 45, Congressional Globe, first 
Congress.” 
The resolution is as follows: 
“Whereas it is rumored that Gilman 
James I. Kerrigan, of New York; Edward McPherson and Charles 
J. Biddle, of Pennsylvania: and Samuel R. Curtis, of Iowa, hold 
ing seats in this House as Members thereof, have been sworn into 
the military service of the United States, and hold military offices 
under the authority of the same; and 


is found on pages 92 
session Thirty-seventh 


Marston, of New Tlampshire; 


“Whereas James If, Campbell, of Pennsylvanin, also holding a seat in 
this Tlouse as a Member thereof, has admitted upon the floor of 
this Hfouse that he has been so sworn and does so hold office as 


aforesaid: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Elections be instructed to inquire 
and without unnecessary delay to report, whether the gentlemen above 
named, or any others claiming or holding seats as Members of this 
Hoyse, and at the same time holding any military office sinder the 
authority of the United States, are constitutionally disqualified to be 
Members of this House by holding such military offices.” 

The only time that the House has ever acted wpon such a case since 
that time was the case of Hon, Frank Blair, who, from August 7, 1862, 
to April 23, 1864, was alternately doing duty as a general and perform- 
ing duties as a Member of the House. On April 23, after actively 
doing his duties in the House for some months, he left the House, bade 
his friends good-by, and took command of an Army corps in Georgia. 
This was regarded as abandoning his seat in the House, and on June 11 
a resolution was passed that he has forfeited his seat. No opposition 

whatever was made to this by Mr. Blair or any of his friends, 


43 Since the hearing of January 24, 1899, a letter has been re 
ceived from Hon. James R. Campbell, which is as follows 
HIEADQUARTERS NINTH ILLINOIS, CAMP COLUMBIA, 
Hlavana, Cuba, January 23, 1809. 
Ilion. PD. B. TenpErson, 


Chairman Judiciary Committee, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your very kind invitation to appear before your 
committee, and either orally or in writing submit authorities bearing on 
House resolution No. 354, will say that my duties here with my regiment 
make it impossible for me to appear in person, and as my library at this 
place is very limited, being confined to the Army Regulations, infantry 
drill book, firing regulations, guard manual, and a few works on the art 
of war, it is impossible for me to refer you to such authorities as might 
enable you and the other members of the committee in arriving at a 
corr:ct conclusion. Besides this, I feel somewhat indifferent as to taking 
any action personally in the matter, as I am sure the committee has no 
feeling against me and that any conclusion that you might arrive at will 
be from a high sense of duty as Representatives and not in any way per- 
sonal to me, 

In conclusion I might say that I have a fine regiment of over 1,200 
men, all from my congressional district, and we have a beautiful camp 
overlooking the Gulf, surrounded with magnificent plantations, which 
makes it a delightful winter resort. 

We have but little sickness, and afl are in good spirits and contented. 

if any of your committee should visit Cuba after the adjournment of 
Congress, I will be greatly pleased to offer you the hospitality of our 
camp, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JAmEes R. CAMPBELL, 
Colonel, Ninth IUinois Volunteers. 


The authority for the appointment of the Canadian commission is 
found in sections 8 and 4 of the act approved July 24, 1897, Statutes of 
the United States of America, passed at the first session of the VPifty 
fifth Congress, 1897, pages 203, 204, and 205; also in pursuance of a 
provision in the act of July 7, 1898, page 571, an act aking appropria- 
tious to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1898, and for prior years, and for other purposes. Said 
provision is as follows: 

“Canadian Commission: Tor the expense on the part of the United 
States of a joint commission to be appointed for the adjustment of dif- 
ferences between the United States and Great Britain in respect to the 
Dominion of Canada, including the compensation of the commissioners 
representing the United States, the pay of expert service for prepara- 
tion of papers, for the portion of joint expenses chargeable to the United 
States, for printing, and all other incidental expenses, to be disbursed 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, $50,000, to remain avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1899." 

In pursuance of the foregoing law and a provision in the deficiency 
appropriation bill, tion. Sereno KE. Payne has been appointed by the 
President, has qualificd, and is acting as a member of the Canadian 
Commission. 

In this connecticn it is proper to insert here a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate in answer to an inquiry in regard to the Canadian 
Commission : 

Unitep STaTes SENATE, 
OFFICD OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 2, 1899. 
Gen. D, B. Henperson, Chairman, etc. 

Dean Sin: In reply to your inquiry of the present instant, I beg to say 
the members of the Canadian Commission were not sent to the Senate 
for confirmation. It appears their appointment required no action on 
the part ef the Senate. 

Very respectfully, 
. Wa. R. Cox, 
Secretary. 
A further fact may be stated, that the names of the Hawaiian com- 
missioners, including that of Hon. R. R,. Hitt, of the House, were 
sent by the President to the Senate, but no action has been taken 
therevn and they have not been confirmed. 
The committee also considered the matter of the appointment of com- 
mitfees to visit the Naval and Military Academies, and of the regents 
and trustees of institutions in the District of Columbia belonging to the 
United States where said committees, regents, and trustees were Members 
of Congress. 


44 


Tacts found in the case of Joseph Wheeler. 


The Commitiec found the following facts in the case of Hon. Joseph 
Wheeler : 

The commitier finds that Joseph Wheeler, a duly qualificd Representa- 
tive in this Congress from the eighth district of Alabama, was on the 6th 
day of May, A. D. 1898, while acting as such Representative, commis- 
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stoned by the 


President of the United State major general of \ 
unteers uw) the United States Army md that on tl th day of May 
A. DD. 1898, he accepted such commission and w { n duly mustered 
into the military servic® of the United States a uch major general of 
Volunteers, and still continu n such ry 

Facts found in the eof il Jat R. Campbell 

The eommittee found the followir facts tm the is llen. J It 
Campbell : 

That Jan R. Campbell, a ily « tlified Rept nt ve th Con 
gress from the twentieth district of Tlbnoi W on the Z&th day of 
June, A. D. 1898, while acting as such Rey it mmmissioned try 
the governor of the State of I!linois lonel of the Ninth Regiment of 
Illinois Infantry Volunteers, for service in the wap tween the United 
States and the Kingdom of Spain; that he a pted id office, and w 
on the 11th day of July, A. LD. 1898. mustered into the service of the 
United States as such colonel, and stil yntinu in h ry 

Facts found in the case of Hon. David G. Colson 

The committee found the following facts in the ca 8} David ¢ 
Colson: 

That David G. Colson, a duly qualified Representat this Conger 
from the eleventh district of Kentucky, was, on the 27th day of Ju 
A. ID. 1898, while acting as such epresentative, commissioned by tl 
governor of the State of Kentucky as colonel ef the Fourth Kentuetl 
Infantry Volunteers, for service in the war between the United Stat 
and the Kingdom of Spain; that he accepted said office, and was. on the 
27th day of July, A. D. 1898, mustered into the service of the Un | 
States as such colonel, and that be still continues tn such rvice 

Facts found in the case of Hon. Edward B. Robbins 

The committee found the following facts in th: of Hon. Fdward 
I. Robbins: 

That Edward EB. Robbins, a duly qualified Representativi this Con 
gress from the twenty-first district of Pennsylvania, was, on the 21 
day of June, A. D. 1898, while acting as such Representatly dul 

commissioned by the President of the United States as captain 
45 and quartermaster of Volunteers in the military service of th 

United States, and that afterwards, on the Ist day of July, A. D 
1898, he accepted such office and entered upon the discharge of its 
duties ; that afterwards, on the 19th day of August, A. 1). 1898, he was 
promoted to major and quartermaster of Volunteers, and duly commis 
sioned as such by the President and mustered into the military service 
of the United States as such major and quartermaster of Volunteers, 
which he thereupon accepted and entered upon the discharge of the 
duties thereof, and so continued until the 14th day of October, A. D 
1898, when he was honorably discharged and mustered out of said 
service 

The investigations of the committee justify the statement that no 
compensation was received by the Members of the House who were on 
the Hawatian, the Canadian, the Postal, or the Industrial Commi ! 
and also that regents and trustees of Federal institution rved with 
out compensation. 

16, ACTION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
The part of the Constitution of the United States which mu 
be considered in discussing these important questions is as folloy 

“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of | 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoelument 
whereof shall have been increased during such tim and no pet ' 
holding any office under the United States shall be a Member of elt 
llouse during his continuance in office.” (Art I, sec. 6, clau , « 
stitution of the United States.) 

It may be interesting as well as instructive in th discussion to 
follow the consideration and treatment of the subject by the framer 
the Constitution. After the Constitutional Convention was organized M 
Randolph opened up with a discussion of the work before the great con 
vention. He pointed out by a series of resolutions what he thought 
were necessary in a new Constitution. The fourth resolution suggested 
by him, and having reference to the Senate, is as follows 

* Resolved, That the Members of the first branch of the Nat 
islature ought to be elected by the people of the several Stat 

for the term of to be of the age of veal i 
least ; to receive liberal stipends by which they may be compensated for 
the devotion of their time to the public service; to be ineligible to any 
office established by a particular State, or under the authority of the 


United States, except those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the 
first branch, during the term rvice, and for the apace of 
after its expiration ; to be incapable of reclection for the space of 
after the expiration of their term of service, and to be subject to 

Then follows the fifth resolution relating to the House, which -is 
follows : 


of 
recall.’ 
as 


* Resolved, That the Members of the second branch of the National 
Legisiature ought to be elected by those of the first, out of a proper 
number of persons neminated by the individual legislatures, to be of 
the age of years nt least; to hold their offices for a term suffi 
clent to ensure their independency ; to receive liberal stipends, by which 
they may be compensated for the devotion of their time to the public 
service; and to be ineligible to any office established by a particular 
State, or under the authority of the United States, except those pe 
cullarly belonging to the functions of the second branch, durin i 
term of service ; and for the space of after the expiration t 

| of.” (The Madison Papers, vol. 2, pp. 721, 722.) 

These propositions, with others, were referred to the Committ: 

Whole. fir. Pinckney then laid before the House the draft of a I 
Government which he had prepared. A part of article 5 of M i 
ney’s proposition was as follows: 

“The Members of each House shall not be eligible to, or cap f 
holding, any office under the Union during the th for t 
been respectively elected, nor the Members of the Ser 
after.” (Art. V, p. 739, vol. 2, The Madison lap ) 

Mr. Pinckney's draft of the proposed Constitution v ! 
to the Committee of the Whole to consider the asta of ti \m i 
Union. When the Committee of the Whole ro Mr. Gorman ide @ 
report from the committee, in which, among other thi we the 
following resolutions : 

“No, 3. Resolved, That the Members of the first branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature ought , to be inel to any offi oe 
tablished by a particular State or under t of the United 
States (except those peculiarly belonging to ! of the first 


branch) during the term of service and under the National 
for the space of one year after its expiration. 


Government 
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“No. 4. Resolwed, That Members of the second branch of the 

National Legislature ought to be ineligible to any office es- 

tablished by a particular State or under the authority of the 

47 United States (except those peculiarly belonging to the functions 

of the second branch) during the term of service and under the 

National Government for the space of one year after its expiration,” 
(The Madison Papers, vol. 2, pp. 858-849.) 

A committee on detail, which was appointed to consider the work of 
the convention, had referred to them, among other things, the follow- 
ang, 3. Resolved, That the Members of the first branch of the Legisla- 
ture ought * * to be ineligible to, and incapable of holding, 
any office under the authority of the United States (except those 
peculiarly belonging to the functions of the first branch) during the 
term of service of the first branch. 

“4, Resolved, That the Members of the second branch of the Legis- 
Jature of the United States ought * * * to be ineligible to, and 
incapable of holding, any office under the authority of the United 
States (except those pone belonging to the functhons of the sec- 
ond brarch) during the term for which they are elected, and for onc 
year thereafter.” (The Madison Papers, vol. 2, p. 1221. 

Subsequently the committee on detail reported, through Mr. Rut- 
ledge, chairman, a form of a constitution, a part of which was as 
Tollows : 

“Sec. 9. The Members of each 
fneapable of holding, any office under 
States during the time for which they 
and the Members of the Senate shall be 
holding, any such office for one year 
Papers, vol. 2, yp. 1230.) 

Subsequently a committee of 11 was appointed, to which was re- 
ferred such parts of the Constitution as had been postponed and such 
parts as had not been acted on. This committee of 11, through its 
chairman, Mr. Brearly, reported, among other things, the following : 

“That in Meu of article 6, section 9, the words following be in- 
serted, viz: ‘The Members of each House shall be ineligible to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States Carieg the time 
for which they shall respectively be elected; and no person holding an 
office under the United States shall be a Member of either House dur- 
ing his continuance in office.” (The Madison Papers, vol, 3, p. 1479.) 

The report of the committee of 11, as amended and agreed to, was 
as follows: 

“The Members of each House shall be ineligible to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during the time for which they shall 
respectively be elected; and no person holding any office under the 
Inited States shall be a Member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office.” (The Madison Papers, vol. 3, p. 1485.) 

Subsequently a committee of style and arrangement was appointed 
to arrange the style of the Constitution, and in its report is found the 
following : 

“Article I, section 6, clause 2: No Senator or Repooneptative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, during 
such time; and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a Member of either House during his continuance in office.” 
(The Madison Papers, vol. 3, pp. 1547, 1548.) 

In the form just given it was finally incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

From the debates during the consideration of the foregoing oes 
and up to the final selection of Article I, section 6, clause 2, it is evi- 
dent that the framers of the Constitution were determined to separate 
as far as possible the executive from the legislative departments of 
the Government, ‘This purpose is all the more emphasized when we 
observe that they felt and observed the difficulty of getting able men 
for Congress who had not been officers in the American Army, Many 
thought that the young Republic would be crippled in a sense by pre- 
venting the Members of Congress holding commissions in the Army, 
but notwithstanding this difficulty incident to our youth as a country 
the final judgment of Congress culminated in the provisions of the 

Constitution as we have them now. 


48 MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS, ETC, 


While it may be admitted that all of the commissions, ex- 
amining boards, regents, ete., considered by the committee, do differ 
in many particulars as to their duties, still the legal principles in- 
volved in the consideration of this class of public servants apply to all 
of them, and therefore they will be considered together in discussing 
the law in respect to them. 

it can not be contended that every sition held by a Member of 
Congress is an office within the meaning of the Constitution, cven 
though the term office may usually be applied to many of these posi- 
tens. _We are therefore led to an analysis and discussion of the word 
‘ office.”’ 

The chairman of a committee of Congress is in one sense an officer 
holding a position different from other members of the committee. 
Marks of honor and distinction are given to Members of Congress in 
many ways, but all incident to or growing out of their position as a 
Member of Congress. It is a mark of distinction to be selected as 
members of, escorts to those of our number who die; designations are 
made of committees to notify the Senate and the President of certain 
matters, The mind will readily run over a list of many positions of 
trust and honor that are conferred upon Members of Congress where 
no pretense will be made that they are offices within the meaning of 
the Constitution. 

In United States v. Hartwell (6 Wallace, 393) it is laid down that 
“an office is a public station or employment conferred by the appoint- 
meut of Government. The term embraces the ideas of tenure, dura- 
tion, emolument, and duties.” 

Elsewhere it is held that an office is “an employment on behalf of 
the Government, in any station or public trust, not ge transient, 
occasional, or incidental.” (20 John., Rep. 492, 7th Ohio State, 556.) 

A careful consideration of all of the positions above referred to will 
show that they are merely transient, occasional, or incidental in their 
nature, and none of them possess the elements of duration, tenure, or 
emolument. All of these appointees were but instruments to procure 
detailed information for the better information and guidance of Con- 
xress and are wholly lacking in the essential elements of an office within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

“A public office is the right, authority, and duty, created and con- 
ferred by law, by which for a given period, either fixed by law or 
enduring at the pleasure of the creating power, an individual is in- 
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House shall be ineligible to, and 
the authority of the United 
shall respectively be elected ; 
ineligible to, and incapable of 
afterwards.” (The Madison 
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vested with some portion of the sovereign functions of the Govern. 
ment to be exercised by him for the benefit of the public.” (Mechem's 
tah HO, te tet Pai rnnees of Hathaway, 71 N. Y., 238 
243; 3 Greenleaf (Me.), ; Public Officers, Throop, sec. 6; mste 

v, The Mayor, ete., 42 N. Y., Sup. Ct., 481.) © "See. Oj Comatead 

It has been held that these functions must be either legislative 
executive, or judicial, and that to constitute the person an officer hi. 
must have conferred upon him either legislative, executive, or judicial 
powers. (Mechem's Public Offices, sec. 4, and cases cited.) 

Says the author: 

“Sec. 4. Office involves delegation of sovereign functions. Tho 
most important characteristic which distinguishes an office from an 

employment or contract is that the creation and conferring of an 
49 office involves a delegation to the individual of some of the 

sovereign functions of government, to be exercised by him for 
the benefit of the public; that some portion of the sovereignty of the 
country, either legislative, executive, or judicial, attaches, for the 
time being, to be exercised for the public nefit. Unless the powers 
conferred are of this nature, the individual ts not a public officer.” 

This involves nevessarily the power to (1) legislate; or (2) execute 
law ; or (3) hear and determine, judicially, questions submitted, 

Therefore, mere power to investigate some particular subject and re- 
port thereon, or to negotiate a treaty of peace, or on some commercial 
subject, and aopeet without power to make binding on the Government 
does not constitute a person an officer. 7 

“It (public office) implies a delegation of a portion of the sovereign 
power to, and the possession of it * the person filling the office; and 
the exercise of such power within legal limits constitutes the correct 
discharge of the duties of such office.” (3 Greenleaf (Me.), 481: Mech- 
em’s Pub. Office, etc., sec. 2; Olmstead v. The Mayor, 42 N. Y. Sup. Ct., 
481; Public Officers, Throop, sec. 6.) 

Again, the employment must not be merely transient, occasional, or 
incidental, 

In United States v. Hartwell (G Wall., 385) the court held that the 
term public office embraces the ideas of tenure, duration, emolument, 
and duties, and that the duties were continuing and permanent, not 
occasional or temporary, 

In United States v. Germaine (99 U. 8, Sup. Ct., 508) the question of 
who is or who is not a public officer was again up, and the court said : 

“If we look to the nature of defendant's employment we think {| 
equally clear that he is not an officer. In that case (referring to United 
States v, Hartwell) the court said the term embraces the ideas of tenure, 
duration, emolument, and duties, and that the latter were continuing 
and permanent, not occasional or temporary. In the case before us the 
duties are not continuing and permanent, and they are occasional anid 
intermittent. * * He is required to keep no place of business for 
the public use. He gives no bond and takes no oath, unless by some 
order of the Commissioner of Pensions of which we are not advised 
* * * He is but an agent of the commissioner, appointed by him, and 
removable by him at his pleasure, to procure information needed to aid 
in the performance of his own official duties. * * * There is no 
penalty for his absence from duty or refusal to perform, except his loss 
of the fee in the given case.” 

The duties of the commissioners appointed under the statutes (to 
which attention will be called) are not continuing or permanent; they 
have no place of business for the public use, or even for their own use ; 
they give no bond and take no oath. In fact, they are mere agents ap- 
pointed by direction of Congress for the purpose of Rathering nforma 
tion and making recommendations for its use if the Congress sees fit to 
avail themselves of the labors of the commission. The commissioners 
appointed under these statutes or resolutions ean not be compelled to 
attend or act, and in the broadest sense they are mere agents of the 
Congress. ‘These commissioners are not to execute any standing laws 
which are the rules of action and the gage of rights, nor have they 
the right or power to make any such law, nor can they interpret or 
enforce any existing law, 

Under a stataute of Maine the governor was authorized “to appoint 
one or more agents for the preservation of timber on the public lands, 
and for other purposes,”’ and the judges held that these agents were not 
a civil office of profit under the State, although ier were entitled to 
compensation, ee 3 Greenleaf Reports (Me.), P; 481.) 

In United States v. Hendee (124 U. 8., 309) it was held that a pay- 
master’s clerk in the Navy is an officer of the 


avy, and in United States 
v. Mouat (124 U, 8., 303) it was held that such paymaster’s clerk, ap 

pointed by a paymaster in the Navy, with the approval of the Sec- 
50 retary of the ayy, Is not an officer of the Navy in the sense that 


he is an officer of the United States. 

The constitution of the State of New York, 1846, article 6, section 8, 
prohibits the judges of the court of appeals and justices of the supreme 
court from exercising any power of appointment to public office. 

Section 16, chapter 250, laws of 1847, conferred upon the chancellor 
power to issue a commission to some person empowering him to act as 
a surrogate in a particular case when by reason of statutory disquali- 
fications the officers designated to act could not do so. It was contended 
that such person when designated to act as surrogate became a public 
officer, inasmuch as for the time being and in the matter before whom he 
was to act as a judicial officer, with full power to hear, try, and de- 
termine the particular case, but the court of appeals In matter of 
Hathaway (71 N. Y., 23) held: 

“The term ‘ public office’ as used in the constitution has respect to 
a permanent public trust or employment, to be exercised generally avi! 
in all proper cases. It does not include the appointment, to meet special 
exigencies, of an individual to perform transient, occasional, or iuc!l- 
dental duties, such as are ordinarily partormed by public officers; as to 
such appointments the legislature is left untrammeled and at liberty to 
invest the courts with power to make them.” (Church, Ch, J., Andrews 
and Miller, J., dissenting.) 

In Hall v. State (89 Wis., 79), chapter 40, laws of 1857, appointed cer- 
tain-named persons * commissioners to make a geological, mineralogica|, 
and agricultural survey of the State,” and provided that such comiis- 
sioners should arrange and distribute the functions of such survey by 
mutual agreement. he law provided a salary and provided for filling 
vacancies, and gave the governor power to remove any member for in- 
competency or neglect of duty. The court held that these commission- 
ers were officers. The court said: 

“The geological survey commissioners were appointed directly by the 
legislature ; no cific term of office was fixed (except by the governor, 
whose power to do so may well be doubted) ; provision was made by law 
for. removing them for cause and for filling vacancies; their salaries 
were paid out of the State treasury, and their functions were not of 
merely private, local, or temporary concern, but related to the material 
and permanent interests of the whole State. The duty impdsed upon 











them was an important public trust, to be exercised for the benefit of all 
the people of the State, and could only be discharged properly by gentle 
men of high attainments in physical science. * * * It may sufely 
be asserted that any person charged by law with the performance of 
sublie functions affecting the general interests of soclety, eapectally if 
. be eleeted thereto by the people or appointed directly by the legish 
ture, and whe receives his compensation out of the public treasury, ty a 
public officer, and as such can have no vested right in his office, unless 
secured by the constitution * * * It may be diffleult to draw the 
exact line between an office and a mere service or employment, but, as 
alrendy observed, when public functions ave conferred by law wpon cer 
tain persons elected by the people or appointed by the legislature, If 
those functions concern the general interests of the State and are not 
of a nature merely loval or temporary, such persons are public officers, 
especially if they are paid a salary for thelr services out of the public 
treasury.” 

In ve Corliss (11 R. 1., 638) the question was up Ww hether the office of 
n commissioner of the United States Centennial Commission ta an office 
of trust under Article Il, section 1, of the Constitution of the United 
States, and it was held that he was such an officer, The law creating 
that commission provided “ for the holding of an exhibition of Amerieun 
and foreign arts, products, and manufactures, under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States,” and the functions of such commis 
sioners were to continue until the close ef the exhibition, and their duties 
were “to prepare aud superintend the execution of a plan for holding 


the exhibition.” By the act of Congress approved June 2, 1872, 
the duties and functions of the commission were further jucrensed 
1 and defined, and a corporation was crented called “The Centen 


nial Board of Finance,” to cooperate with the commission and to 

raise and disburse the funds. It was to be organixed under the dire: 

tion of the commission. The commisaion was also fo adopt plane for the 
erection of buildings, and the corporation created was to ereet them tna 
aceordance with these plans 

The act also provided that the commission should have power to 
control, change, or revoke all such grants, and shall appoint all fudge 
ond examiners and award all premiums,”’ The commission was also 

to supervise the closing up of the affairs of said corporation, to audit 
its accounts, and submit in a vepert to the President of the United 

States the financial results of the centennial exhibition.” Vhe act alao 

provided “ne compensation for services shall be paid to the eommis 

sioners or other officers provided by this act from the Treasury of the 

United States." The only other officers provided for by the act were 

alternates to serve aS commissioners when the commissioners 

unable to attend, 

‘The eourt preperly held that these commissioners were of 
the United States. They were certainly vested with sovereign fune 
tions of the Government, which were to be exercised by them for the 
benefit of each and every State in the Unton and for the benetit of all 
the people of the United States, 

In Bunn v. The People (45 LL, S07), the court held: 

“A person employed for a special and single object. in whose om 
ployment there is no enduring element, nor designed te be, and wheac 
duties when completed, although years may be required for their per 
formance, ipso facto terminates the employment, is not an offlecr in the 
sense in which that term is used in the constitution ef Iiineis,” 

In re Attorneys, etc. (20 Johnsen, N. Y¥.), the court defines the lean! 
meaning of the term ‘ fice” to be “an employment on behalf of the 
Government In any station or public trust not merely transient, ocea 
sional, or incidental” 

in matter of Mathaway (71 N. Y,, 288-248) the court sald: 

“* Public office,’ as used in the Constitution, has respect to a perma 
nent trust to be exercised in behalf of the Government, or ef all citi 
zens who may need the intervention of a public functionary or officer, 
and in all matters within the range of the duties portaining to the 
character of the trust. It means a right to exerclue generally and 
in all proper cases the functions of a publle trust or employment.”’ 

Iw MeArthur ve. Nelson (81 Ky., 67) the question was up as to 
whether certain commissioners were district officers, and the case suys: 

“The first section of the act authorizes the Judge of the circuit 
court to appoint three commissioners, residents of the dlatrict, who 
shall hold their office at the will and pleasure of the judge. It ia 
made the duty of the commissioners to have the courthouse con 
structed, at a cost not exceeding $50,000, and to enable them to raise 
this money they are authorized to Issue bonds, with coupons attached, 
bearing Interest at 5 per cent, payable semiannually; and toe redeem 
the bends and pay the interest they sre further empowered to levy 
an annual tax on the real and personal property in the district, not 
exceeding 12 cents on the $100, ete. * * * hey are not district 
officers within the meaning of section 10 of article 6 of the conatitu 
tion, but are the mere agents for the district, required by the act to dis 
charge certain duties with reference to the building of the courthouse, 
and when those duties end their employment terminates.” ° 

Iu United States v. Germain (90 U. 8., 508), the question as to who 
are and who are not officers of the United States was quite fully con 
sidered, Under section 4777 of the Revised Statutes, United States, it 
is provided: 

That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and he is hereby, emoowered 
to appoint, at his discretion, civii surgeons to make the period! 
cal examinations of pensioners which are or may be required by 
law and to examine applicants for popesene where he shall 

decom an examination by a surgeon appointed by him necessary; and 

the fee for such examinations and the requisite certificates thereof in 


were 


omecers 
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duplicate, ineludt postage on such os are transmitted to pension 
agents, shall be $2, which shall be paid by the agent for paying pen 
sions In the district within which the pensioner or claimant resides 


out of any money appropriated for the payment of pensions, under such 
reemlations as the Commissioner of Pensions may prescribe,” 

it was hele In the case cited that the appointees under this siatute 
are not Ofiecra of the United States, but mere agents of the Commis 
sioner of Pensions, . 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the commissioners appointed 
under the aet approved July 7, 1808, “An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending Junc 
20, 1898, and for prior years, and for other purposes,” the resoba 
tion # yed July 7, 1808 (Public Resolution No, 51), entitled “ Joint 
resolution to provide for annexing the Hawatlan Islands to the United 
States,” and bre act approved June 18, 1808, entitled “An act authoriz 
ing the appointment a nonpartisan commission to collate information 
and to consider and recommend legislation to meet the problems pre 
sented by labor, agriculture, and capital,” are not persons “ holding 
any office under the Unilied Stntes.” 

‘They are persons designated by authority of Congress to make ce: 
tal investigations, inquiries, etc., or to conduct certain negotiations 
preliminary to and as a basis for possible actlom by the Congress of the 
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United States or by one branch of 


neither make liw, execute 
law affecting the rights of tt people, hor perform fucdiclal tunetions 
Ih Mimissioner it hal nt il ’ miere sivieory agents 
of the Cengresn of the United Stat het investigationa are con 
fined to seme particular matter or subject, and they are not required te 
take an oath of office They have ne power te decid ny question or 
binel the Government or do any vet afife ting the rights of a single Indl 
Viual eitixen, 

if the llouse or nate authortre rr d'reet the Speaker or Preal 
dent of the Senate, as the ease may be, to appoint a epecial committee 
to investigate some particular matter os ubject and repert and recom 
mom! logintation, cna it be claimed that an offlee | created er that the 
Members of the TTeuse or Senate appointed held in, office Suppote 
the President of the United Stat in nuthorived to make the appolnt 
ments Does this create offees, and are the appeintes officers 7 

The aets performed are for the information of the Congress, and tt 
nione Thetr suggestions and recommendations have no fore they 
may or may not be adopted, To make thelr suggestions or recom 
mendations operative bills or resolutions must be introduced embodying 
the provisions recommended, or thelr substance and these must he 
enacted Into law If a treaty ts recommended by peace commissioners 
it must be submitted to the Senate and by it ratified rhe acts of such 
a commission do net bind the President, the Senate, or the Government 
Then such commissioners neither make, execute, nor interpret law 
They do net possess or exercise any of the severeign power of the 
Government of the United States 

That the Senate may feel that {t ought to ratify or approve the re 
ommendations of such commission can make ne difference, the fact 
remains that thelr acts are not binding upen anyone or upon any 
departments of the Government 

it the Congress of the United States shoul! fit by jolnt reselu 

tion to authorize the President to appolnt 10 persons asa com 
Cab missianera, whos duty it should be to laveetignice the condition 

of the people residing in Porto Rico and recommend laws 
tiltable to their government, and should appropriat money to pay 
the expenses of the commission, would anyone contend that such com 
missioners, when appointed, would become ether than mere agents of 
the Congres for the purpon pectitied Would they possess or excr 
cleo legtalative, executive or judicial funetlonsa of powers uch 
commissioners would possess the mere naked power to lovestigate and 
report, and their action would conelude no one, nor would th 
cute or interpret any law Their action would not affeet in the 
slightest degree the personal or property righta of a alingle eltizen of 
the Republh They would be answerable to no power for misconduct ; 
they would be hound by no oath 

“The ofcer is distinguished from the employe nays Judge Cooley, 
“In the greater Importance, dignity, and independence of his posttion ; 
in being required to take an offlelal oath, and perhaps to give an off 
eclal bond; In the liability to be entled to aceount as a public affends 
for misfeasance or nontferasance in off nnd wauntly though not 
ni arily, In the tenure of his pesition 

Attorneys and counselors admitted to practice in the eourta of the 
United Stat are not oMecers of the United States (Ux parte Car 
land t Wall il M.) 438.3 ev theo, In re Roblnson ttt Mus 
s76.) 

In People v, Nichola (52 N, ¥ 178), one of the judges of the court 
of appeals was designated by statute ae one of three persons to exam 
ine and report upen the genulneness and value of certain relles which 
the State proposed to purchase, aud upon the certificate of these com 
missioners the purchase priee wan to be pald The court held that this 
was not an ofce or a public trust within the menning of the constitu 
tien of that State, which prohibite such Judge from holding an office 
or public truat Mahl the eourt ‘It lt very plain that the dolne of 
mine h an wet, a ingle wet like thin, ie not within the meaning of th 
constitutional prohibition againet holding any other offlve oa: publi 
trust (p. 485) 

Applying these principles to what ia known as the Postal Con 
slon, the committee funds that those Members of the Llowse of Repre 
sentatives appointed er designated as comiminsioncra under pulbll set 
131 An act making apprepriationa for the faen!t year ending June Bo, 
1s00 are not, nor are ony of them, officers under the United mt 
within the meantog of the Constitution 

tn respect te the Industrial Commission the mmittee finds that 
ithowe Members of the Ilounwe of Loepresentutives ppolnted or deaig 
nated as commissioner under public aet No, 146 ‘An cet authorizing 
the appelutment of a noupartinan commission to collate tnformation 
am! consider and recommend tegialation to meet the problema pre 
sented by labor, agrientture, and capital,” approved July 7, 1808, are 
not, nor tre any ef them, officers under the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution 

In respect to the Canadian Commission, the committee finds that 
those Members of the liouse of Kepresentatives appointed or desig 
neted as commissionera under public net No, IS2-—"An act making 
appropriations to supply deflebenct in the approprintions for the 
fivenl! year ending June 30, 1808, and prior years, and for other pur 
poses’ are not, nor are any of them, officers under the United Mtates 
within the meaning of the Constitution, 

In respect to the Ilawallan Commission, the committee finds that 

those Members of the Hlouse of Representatives appointed of 
Ot designated as commissioners under public resolution No, 61 

“ Joiat resolution providing for annexing the Hawallan Islands 
to the Uatted Staten’ are not, nor are any of them, officers under 
the United Mtates within the meaning of the Conatitution 

Fn respect to visitors to the Military Academy, ete, the committe: 
flade that these Members of the House of Kepresentatives appointed 
and designated as visitors to the Military Academy at West Point, to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the regents and directors and 
consulting trustees to the various public lnetitutions in the District of 
Columbia and appointed by the Mpeaker of the thous are not. por are 
any of them, officers woder the aited Mtates within the mean of 
the Constitution 
oG MEMPEERSA OF CONGRESS ACCRI*N ve ouM mm t reo 

SYNTEN AUM 

Before entering into a diveumaton of the low ue roing Membersa of 
Congress holding commissiona in the United Stat Arm ut due 
to the committee to say that ¢ hae approached th. a ition of the 
questions involved with a delicacy growing out of th pypreciation of 
the patriotic services tendered to thelr Government ot remlered by 
these officers, Every opportunity tia be : ty them to he heard 
‘The committee has proceeded with dell ! i j ind there ia 
not oa member of the Committee on th Suet if itertaions the 
highest respect for the gentiemen interested, Lut the resolution was 
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sent to this committee by a vote of the House, and it becomes our duty 
to consider and report to the House our findings of the law and fact 
governing these cases, 

The most exhaustive treatment that has been given to these questions 
will be found in Report No. 110, Thirty-eighth Congress, first session, 
in the matter of the military appointment of Hon. F. P. Blair, jr. 
which is known as the “ Dawes Report.” ‘The feeling of this committee 
can not be better expressed than by quoting a paragraph from that 
report : 

“These questions are all of the gravest importance, and have ever 
been so considered whenever they have arisen. They affect seriously the 
privileges and the independence of the House, and can not be disregarded 
without trifling with both ; and when the House of Representatives shall 
cease to guard its own privileges, and even its own independence, it will 
cease also to be worthy of a free people, and be fit only to be cast out.” 

The facts already found in this report clearly show that four Members 
of the present House of Representatives, after being duly elected, quali- 
fied, and acting as such, accepted commissions in the United States Army 
in the Spanish-American War, and acted in the Army as United States 
officers under such commissions. 

Does a Representative in Congress, duly clected, vacate such office 
by accepting, during the term for which elected and after he has quali- 
fied as such, a commission, issued by the President, as an officer in the 
Army of the United States? is the practical question suggested by the 
inquiry directed by the House to be made by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The question is not now presented for the first time, and we have 
therefore, precedent, as well as the plain and unequivocal language ot 
the Constitution, to guide us in answering the question propounded. 

Section 6 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides as follows: 

“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 


was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the | 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof | 


shall have been increased during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a Member of either House during 
his continuance in office.” 


A person holding a commission in the Army or Navy of the United | 


States and not on the retired list is an officer of the United 
States, and he holds that office under the United States. ‘The 
office is created by law and filled by appointment of the President, 
when such appointment is confirmed by the Senate. Such a 
not, however, a civil officer—he does not hold a “ civil office.” 

It follows that a person while holding the position of Senator or 
Representative in the Congress of the United States may be appointed 
to an office in the Army or Navy either created or the emoluments of 
which have been increased during the time for which he was clected, 
or to any office in that service. 

(I Story on the Constitution, sections 791-792.) 

The first probibition relates solely to a “ civil office.” May such per- 
fon accept such new office or any office under the United States and 
still hold his position as Representative in Congress? 

It is evident that it was the policy of the framers of our Constitu- 
tion to prohibit Senators and Representatives in Congress from creat- 
ing civil offices or increasing the salaries pertaining to civil offices and 
then enjoying the fruits of their own work during the term for which 
they were elected. This provision removes, to some extent, the tempta- 
tion to bad or unnecessary legislation by Members of Congress. It is 
true that they may vote to create a civil office or to increase the emolu- 
ments thereof and be appointed thereto after their term has expired, 
but the idea seems to have prevailed that a newly created office might, 
and probably would, be filled by the sonnets power at once, or at 
least before the legislators creating it would be out of office and so 
situated as to accept its benefits or emoluments. 

But the Constitution goes further and in the same connection declares 
that “‘no person holding any office under the United States shall be a 
Member of either House (of Congress) during his continuance in office.” 
(The office held by him under the United States.) 

The second prohibition relates to “ any office” held under the United 
States, whether it be civil or military or naval. It is evident that the 
framers of the Constitution used the word “ civil” understandingly and 
intentionally in the first prohibition and for the pespene of distinguish- 
ing civil offices from military and naval offiees. It is also evident that 
the framers of the Constitution used the word ‘‘any " in the second pro- 
hibition intentionally and for the vateons of declaring that no Senator 
or Representative in Congress shall hold an office under the United 
States and at the same time “be a Member of either House” of Con- 
gress. 

It has been suggested that it was the pampoe of the framers of the 
Constitution to declare that a person shall not act as a Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress — the time he holds an office under the 
United States, and that the effect of the constitutional provision is to 
permit a Senator or Representative in Congress to hold his position as 
such Representative and at the same time hold, accept, and perform the 
duties of another office under the United States, his right to act in the 
first capacity being suspended while holding and performing the duties 
of the second, 

Such a construction of this section of the Constitution imputes to its 
framers the inability to express their ideas with any clearness what- 
ever. It is plainly declared that “no person shall be a Member of 
either House during his continuance in office’ if he holds any office 
under the United States. This ngeee goes to the very existence of 
the individual as a Member of the Senate or House of Representatives 
while holding another office under the United States. Had suspension 
of the power to act been aimed at, apt words expressing the purpose 

would have been used. ‘The words “act as” would have n 
57 substituted for “be.” “Be” means “ to exist, have existence or 

——. Therefore the Constitution declares that no person hold- 
ing any office wnder the United States shall exist or have existence or 
being, while in such office, as a Member of either House of Congress. 

At the present time, when the patriotic impulses of our people have 
been so deeply stirred, it may seem unpatriotic to say this—to assert 
that a Member of this House may not accept a commission in the Army, 
go upon the fleld of battle and fight for his country, and still retain his 
seat in the House of Representatives; but the manifest dangers that 
would follow any other construction of the Constitution—even were any 
oher construction ible—must make the meaning of the framers of 
that instrument plain, and no mere patrietic sentiment should be per- 
mitted to override the plain language of the tal written law. 

Both Story and Rawle, in their able and admirable works on the 
Constitution, have accepted the } of the Constitution of the 
United States above quoted as prohibitory and without discussion have 
proceeded to point out the wisdom of the provision, 
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pamte oars. aoe 19: ; 

“ But althou no reasons merely of a legal nature might be o ser 

to it, the impolicy of admitting such officers to compose a part rn 

legislature is exceedingly plain. 
an. he Says: 

“ The public officer Saing Sheantete considered with us as having actual 
ving, Sates i he =, Ss en ane ” having no more time 

n is necessary to rform them e Constitution expressly ° n 
him from a seat.” r ; pressly excludes 

The other oomnat the alame enh bh disqualifi 

"7 e other part o e clause which disqualifies persons hold 
office under the United States from being Members of either Hany 
during the continuance in office has been still more universally ap- 
poet and has been vindicated upon the highest grounds of public 
po cy.” 

In section 871 he says: 

“It is true that an acceptance of any office under the Crown is a 
vacation of a seat in Parliament. This is wise and secures the people 
from oun betrayed by those who hold office and whom they do not 
choose to trust.” 

The Hon. James Wilson, LL. D., one of the associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and professor of law in the coll: £ 
of Philadelphia (and also a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a member of the convention that framed the Constitution of the 
United States), in his lectures delivered in 1790-91 (1 Wilson's Works, 
pp. 446-449) takes the same view of the Constitution, and after con. 
demning in severe language the — practice of ap ointing mem 
bers of Parliament to other offices under the Crown and on permitting 
them to be reelected to Parliament while holding such offices, says: 

“The result is that a provision by which the members of the legisia- 
ture will be precluded, while they remain such, from offices, finds, with 
great propriety, a place in the Constitution of the United States. in 
this important particular it has a decided superiority over the consti- 
tution of Great Britain.” 

_ This language, contemporaneous with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion itself, and coming from one of the framers of that instrument, is 
significant. 

And see also Angell and Ames on Corporations, section 434, Wilcox 
on Municipal Corporations, section 617, in which the doctrine is dis- 


tinctly laid down that “a resignation by implication may not only take 
place by an abandonment of the official duties, as before mentioned, but 
also by being appointed to and accepting « new office incompatible with 
the former one.” 

oo it is stated: 

a] t 
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is a rule of generai law that an officer who accepts an- 


| other opusiaant inconsistent with the first is held to have thereby 


resigne 


ror the first.” (Rawle on the Constitution, chap, 19, p. 184.) 
D 


ain we find the doctrine clearly laid down as follows: 

a y orce of the constitutional inhibition against the holding of two 
lucrative offices by the same person at the same time, the acceptance of 
and qualification for a second office incompatible with the precedent one 
ipso facto vacates the precedent office; and neither a quo warranto 
nor other amotion from the office thug vacated is necessary before the 
vacancy can be supplied.” (Biencourt v. Parker, 27th Texas, 558; 
Rawle on the Constitution, chap. 19, p. 184.) 

Clearly one accepting an office under the United States, he having 
previously qualified as a Member of Congress, vacates his seat by such 
acceptance, and there is no way that he can again hold a seat in Con- 
gress but through a reelection by the people and then again becoming 
qualified as a Member of Congress without the disqualification of hold- 
ing another office under the United States. 

*ractical construction was Gren to this constitutional prohibition by 
the Seventh Congress of the United States. (Annals of Congress, 7th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1802-03, ¥; 297.) 

In that case John P. Van Ness, of New York, after being elected to 
and while occupying a seat in the House of Representatives, accepted 
a commigsion and exercised the office of a major of militia in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the authority of the United States. By a 
unanimous vote his seat was declared vacant. (See pp. 296, 352, 395.) 

The same question has been raised since that time and directly passed 
upon by a vote in Congress. 

The question was also passed upon by the Twenty-ninth Congress and 
again by the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Congresses. 

‘Archibald Yell, of Arkansas, was elected to the Twenty-ninth Con- 
gress and took his seat. In July, 1846, he accepted a commission as 
colonel of volunteers authorized ay act of Congress approved May 1°. 
1846. His commission was issued by the authorities of the State of 
Arkansas, but he and his command were mustered into the service of 
the United States and he came under the authority of the United States 
and drew his pay from the General Government. In December, 1546, 
Thomas W. Newton was elected to fill the vacancy alleged to exist by 
reason of Baid facts. Newton appeared and claimed the seat. Yell did 
not appear, neither did he formally resign. The committee reported the 
following: 


“ Resolved further, That Thomas W. Newton is entitled to a seat as 
a Member of this House from the State of Arkansas.” 

When it appeared that Mr. Yeil had accepted his commission and 
been mustereh into the service of the United States, all opposition to 
the resolution was withdrawn, and it was adopted. See 1 Bartlett's 
Dig. Contested Elec. 1884-1865, 2d sess., 38th Cong., 92-97.) 

fn the Thirty-seventh Congress (2d sess., Apr., 1862) the case of 
Byington v. Vandever arose. Vandever was duly admitted to this seat, 
having becn clected in 1860. Mr. Vandever ra a regiment of vol- 
unteers in .he State of Iowa, pursuant to the act of Congress, and 
August 30, 1861, was appointed colonel of the Ninth Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, being commissioned by the governor of Iowa, and Septem- 
ber 24, 1861, he was mustered into the service of the United States and 

continued in such service thereafter, and was in the service when 
59 the question was raised of his right to a seat, or whether he was 
The followin 


Member of the House. 
fe resolution was reported and adopted without division: 

“ Resolved, t William Vandever has not been entitled to 4 seat as 
a Member of this House since he was mustered into the miiitary service 
of the United States as colonel of the Ninth Regiment of Iowa . olunteer 
Infantry, to wit, since the 24th day of September, A. D. 1861. 

Mr. Dawes, in report 210, says this was afterwards reconsidered and 
postponed to a day certain, but never reached. 

The debate, participated in by Mr. Dawes and Mr. Shellabarger, !% 
interesting and instructive, and the case maz be found in First Bartlett's 
Digest Contested Election Cases, 1834 to 1 pages 895-400, 

e question was in the case of Gen, Frank P. Blair, of 
Missou Gen. Blair was 


in u 
(1st sess., 38th Cong. see rt No. 110). i 
elected e Thirty did not nye 


in the fall of 1862. h Con 
until December, 1863, Gen, Blair continued to hold his commiss 




















major general in the Volunteer service of the United States and perform 
his duties as such commissioned officer after that date, and his seat was 
declared vacant, although he resigned his commission before taking 
his seat, 

It appears that the question has been passed upon by the House 
itself as follows: Case of John P. Van Ness, Seventh Congress, second 
session ; case of Archibald Yell, Twenty-ninth Congress ; case of William 
Vandever, Thirty-seventh Congress; case of Frank P. Blair, Thirty 
eighth Congress, first session. 

In the House, incidentally through reports of committees: Case of 
Samuel Herrick, Fifteenth Congress, first session; case of Elias Karle, 
Fifteenth Congress, first session; case of George Mumford, Fifteenth 
Congres, first session; case of KE. D. Baker, Twenty-ninth Congress, 
first session; case of Robert C. Schenck, Thirty-eighth Congress, first 
session. 

In the Senate, report of Committee on the Judiciary: Case of Gen. 
James H, Lane, Thirty-seventh Congress, 

The action has always been uniform and adverse to the proposition 
that a person may be a Member of either House of Congress (subse 
quent to its meeting) and an officer in the Army of the United States or 
in the Volunteer forces mustered into the service of the United States. 

Kk, D.. Baker, then of Illinois, afterwards Senator from Oregon and 
colonel in the Union Army, a Member of the ewenty-aiate Congress, 
accepted and exercised the office of colonel in the Volunteer service of 
the United States (War with Mexico), and drew his compensation as 
such. At the commencement of the controversy he resigned his seat, 
and no yote was taken. (See also Stanton v. Lane, vol. 6, 5S. Misc. 
Docs., 2d sess. 52d Cong.; “ Compilation of Senate election cases,” 
p. 180; 1st and 2d sess. 87th Cong., Cong. Globe, Ist sess., pp. 406 
and 407, ete.) ' 

The case of Stanton v, Lane was finally determined on two grounds: 
(1) The office of brigadier general did not exist when Lane was ap 
pointed, and (2) he resigned as such brigadier general before taking his 
seat in the Senate. 

It may be claimed that an exception is found in the action of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress when on July 12, 1861, Mr. Vallandigham 
offered the following’ resolution : 


“ Whereas it is rumored that Gilman Marston, of New Hampshire; 
James FB. Kerrigan, of New York; Edward McPherson and Charles 
J. Biddle, of Pennsylvania; and Samuel R. Curtis, of Iowa, 
60 holding seats in this Congress as Members thereof, have been 
sworn into the military service of the United States and hold 
military offices under the authority of the same; and 
“ Whereas James H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, also holding a seat in 
this House as a Member thereof, has admitted upon the floor of 
this House that he has been so sworn and does so hold office as 
aforesaid: Therefore, 


« Resolved, That the Committee on Elections be instructed to inquire, 
and without unnecessary delay to report, whether the gentlemen above 
named, or any others claiming or holding seats as Members of this 
House and at the same time holding any military office under the 
authority of the United States, are constitutionally disqualified to be 
Members of this House by holding such military office.” 


This resolution upon its introduction was discussed and the facts 
denied, and on motion was laid on the table without being sent to the 
Committee on Elections or to any other committee. It was laid upon 
the table by a vote of 92 yeas to 51 nays, such gentlemen as Roscoe 
Conklin, Crittenden, Holman, Voorhees, and others voting in the nega 
tive. Nothing was settled, excepting that in the then temper of the 
House and country the House was determined not to allow Mr. Val 
landigham’s motion to be investigated elther as to the law or the 
facts, If it settles anything it demonstrates what ae will remem 
ber, that this was at a heated and exciting time in the history of our 
country, and the majority of the House was in no temper to receive 
suggest ons from Mr. Vallandigham, who at that time was far from 
being in harmony, as many believed, with the burning patriotic sentiment 
of the country in the North. It should be borne in mind also that not- 
ee this action the same Congress, as shown in this report, 
laid down the doctrine that military officers of the United States could 
not at the same time be Members of the House. 

It is evident that it was the policy of the framers of our Constitution 
to po Senators and Representatives in Congress while remaining 
such from holding any other office under the United States, and no 
plainer language to declare the purpose could have been used than the 
words of the Constitution, viz: “No person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a Member of either House jdm | his continu. 
ance in office.” The framers of the Constitution intended to keep the 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches of our Government sepa- 
rate and distinct; to prevent Cabinet officers from being Members of 
Congress, and thereby giving undue power to the President and his 
immediate advisers; to prevent the centralization of power and oilice- 
neleieg power in a few hands; to prevent judges from acting at the 
same time’as legislators and thus concentrating power in the courts; to 
avoid the manifold dangers to the existence an¢ porpeety of our free 
institutions and a representative government that would follow a con 
centration of the legislative and judicial or the legislative and execu- 
tive (the military and naval power being a branch of the executive) in 
a few and the same hands. 

Without.this constitutional restraint it would be possible for a Pres!- 
dent and the Congress to act in collusion; for the Congress to create 
high military and naval positions without Iimit and for the President 
to fill these offices from the ranks of unscrupulous, unpatriotic, and 
ambitious Senators and Representatives in Congress (the Senate con 
firming as a matter of course), and as the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, to thus concentrate ail power in the hands 
of the executive branch of the Government, These military legislators 
might in¢rease the Army, control the elections by the bayonet, and 
frveramens by the ond and for the peop would end. Two printed 
ines = the — tution of the Unit States has made all this 

m e. 
61 ¢ 18 infant Colonies, subsequently the 13 original States 
of this Union, were Sopensenaies of Great Britain, and in Eng- 
Jand a person holding a seat in the House of Commons at once vacates 
it by accepting om. ublic office under the Crown. (1 Story on the 
sec, < 


Constitution, 

This had been the law of England for more than a hundred years 
prior to the Revolution. It is true, however, that persons holding such 
an office might be reelected to the House of Commons without vacating 
the office and then hold both at the same time. The evils and the 

advan of this system are many and have been ably pointed 


alleged 
out by many writers. It is fair to presume that the framers of our 
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Constitution carefully considered this question and inserted the lan 
guage quoted for the express purpose of avoiding the abuses that had 
sprung up under the English system and of making our liberties the more 
secure, 

So long as we keep the legislative, the judicial, and the 
departments of this Government separate and keep the 
pendent of the military and naval power, seeing to {tt that competent 
and patriotic men administer the affairs of each of these branches of 
Government, we may hope for national prosperity and to preserve our 
liberties and maintain good government ut when those who make 
the laws shall at the same time also interpret and execute them, or when 
those who make the laws hold high places in our Army and Navy, pow- 
erful branches of the executive, the lust of power may and probably 
will lead to encroachments upon the rights and Liberty of the citixsens 
and our form of government will be at an end, , 

There would be no danger to the Republic in allowing the gentlemen 
whose seats are in question here to hold their places as Representatives 
in Congress and their commissions in the Army at the same time, but 
the question is one of law, and involves a principle of vast importance 
which must be met and decided without reference to individual cases 

If it be proper and constitutional for one general in the Army to hold 
the position of Senator or Representative in Congress at the sume time 
it is also lawful for the President to appoint every Senator and Repre- 
sentative In Congress to a high place in the Army and Navy, and the 
result would be to transform the National Legislature into a band of 
military officials, and, while there is no present danger that this will be 
done, it is easy to see, in the light of history, that this very danger was 
guarded against by the framers of the Constitution, who belleved ehat 
the safety of the Republic depended upon the making of encroach 
ments by the military upon the legislative powers impossible 

The result is and must be that the acceptance of an office in the 
Army under the United States by a Representative in Congress at once 
and by force of this constitutional provision vacates his postition as» 
such Representative and he ceases to be such Such acceptance of office 
is per se equivalent to an absolute resignation of the seat in Congress, 
(See the numerous cases hereafter cited.) 

As already stated, there is no prohibition upon the President in ap 
pointing Senators or Representatives in Congress to offices in the 
Army or Navy. It is evident that in times of war it may be necessary 
to create a large number of military and naval offices, and the public 
ood and safety may demand that such offices be at once filled by men 

Iding seats in the National Legislature, Soon after the close of our 
Civil War many of our most able, experienced, and distinguished gen- 

erals, after being mustered out, were elected to Congress. Had 
62 a war broken out with some foreign nation, and a large increase 

of the Army or Navy, or both, been made necessary, and had a 
score of important Army and naval positions been made necessary and 
created by the Congress, the public good and safet would have de- 
manded the appointment of such men as Logan and Gartield to high 
military commands. 

During the late war with Spain the appointments of Gen, Wheeler 
from the House of Representatives and of Gen, Sewell from the Senate 
to high offices in the Army were commended as wise and proper it 
was, however, incumbent upon these gentlemen to elect whether they 
could best serve their country in its legislative halls or upon the ftleld 
of battle, and he who accepted the position in the Army neceasarily and, 
ipso facto, vacated his position as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. (See cases cited hereafter.) 

It may be said that there are many offices under the United States of 
little importance and carrying little or no pay, and that it can not be 
possible that the framers of the Constitution contemplated forbidding 
a Member of the National Legislature to hold one of these small offices, 
This is not the question. No line could be drawn between the large and 
the small offices. The principle declared was that a Member of the 
Congress of the United States shall not hold any office under the United 
States and retain his seat as a national legislator. 

It will not do to say that the appointment of a Representative in 
Congress to an office under the United States and its acceptance by 
him merely operates to suspend the power of the legislator to act, for 
if so the fresident of the United States by collusion with the Congress 
might appoint a majority of the legislators chosen by the people to 
high offices, and thus deatroy a quorum in the law-making body, and 
as the people would be powerless to elect other. in thelr places, there 
being no vacancies, the power to enact laws for the protection of the 

eople and the preservation of the Republic would be destroyed. Thus 
y indirection and collusion between the Executive and the legislative 
bodies might the destruction of the Republic be accomplished In any 
event great inconvenience would result. 

It may be politic and wise at times for some legislator skilled in milt 
tary science to abandon the halls of Congress for the fleld, but when 
he does this his place should be filled by the people of hia district or 
State, who have the right to be represented at all times by a Living, act- 
ing Member. It was not Intended by the framers of the Constitution 
that a congressional district or a State should go unrepresented while 
the elected Member or Senator, with the approval of the President and 
Senate, sees fit to absent himself and serve as a military or naval 
officer, or as a Judge, or in some other office under the United States, 
The Senator or Representative in Congress is a representative of the 
people, and is elected by them to perform certain specified constitu- 
tional duties in their interest, and he has no right to enter some other 
public office under the United States and, even temporarily, abandon the 
performance of the duties of the position to which he was elected 

It is evident that our Constitution contemplates, and that publie 
solicy demands, that no Representative In Congress shall suspend by 
uis own act, and without the consent of his constituents, his power and 


executive 
legislative tade 


duty to act as thelr Representative during euch time as he sees fit to 


serve in some other obtainable Government office. From a legal stand 
point it is immaterial whether such action is taken from patriotic or 
selfish motives, 

It may be argued that our executive and legislative bodies are com 

osed of men too pure minded and patriotic to endanger the 
63 lation. This is undoubtedly true as matters now are, but once 

open the door, extend the temptations, and who can foresee the 
results ? 

It may be suggested that there is not an entire and complete sever- 
ance of legislative and judicial or of legislative and executive powers 
duties, and functions under the Constitution. This is true ina limited 
and restricted sense. The President of the United States must approve 
acts of the Congress before they become laws, unless passed over his 
veto, and, as he is to execute the laws, we have here the Executive 
taking part in the enactment of laws. So the President, heads of 
departments, and judges may openly suggest and recommend legisla- 
tion. As the President is also the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
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Navy, we find here a mild and modified blending of the legislative and 
military powers. But the President is not a member, even ex officio, 
of the legislative branch of the Government, Soe the Senate forms an 
integral part of the court for the trial of impeachments. Again, both 
the Senate and House act ——: in determining the rights of per- 
sons to seats in those bodies, respectively. 

“All American constitutions, State and Federal, provide for the separa- 
tion of the three great powers of government ane their apportionment 
to distinct and independent departments of the Government. 

“Tt is a fundamental maxim of political science, recognized and car- 
ried into effect in the Federal Constitution and the constitutions of all 
the States, that good government and the protection of rights require 
that the legislative, executive, and po powers should not be con- 
fided to the same person or body, but should be apportioned to separate 
nnd mutually independent departments of government. 

“The idea of an apportionment of the powers of government and of 
their separation into three coordinate departments is not a modern 
invention. It was suggested by Aristotle in his treatise on politics and 
was not unfamiliar to the more advanced of the medieval jurists. But 
the importance of this division of power, with the precip e of classifi- 
eation, were never fully apprehended in theory until Montesquieu gave 
to the world his great work on the Spirit of the Laws. Since then his 
analysis of the various powers of the state has formed part, as Maine 
says, of the accepted political doctrine of the civilized world. Montes- 
quieu says: 

*** In each State there are three sorts of power—the legislative power, 
executive power with relation to matters depending on international law 
and executive power with relation to matters depending on the elvil 
law. * * © ‘The last is called judicial power. * * * If the leg- 
islative power Is united in the same person or body of magistrates wit 
the executive power, there is no liberty, for it is to be apprehended that 
the monarch, or the senate, as the case may be, will make tyrannical 
laws in order to execute them tyrannically. either is there any liberty 
if the judicial power ts not separated from the legislative and the execu- 
tive power. If it were joined with the legislative power there would be 
arbitrary authority over the life and liberty of the citizens, for the judge 
would be the lawmaker, If it were joined with the executive power, the 
judge would have the might of an oppressor. All would be lost if the same 
man, or the same body of chiefs, or of nobles, or of the people, exercised 
these three powers—ithat of making the laws, that of executing the 

ublic resolutions, and that of judg ng the ertmes or controversies of 
ndividuals, The framers of our Constitution were strongly influenced 
by these opinions of the French jurist, to whose views in general they 
were disposed to pay great deference, as is fully apparent from the pages 
of the Federalist.’” (Black's Constitutional Lew, sec. 51, p. T3; Sill v. 
Village of Corning, 15 N. Y., 297-303.) 

It must be rememvered that our Constitution was framed soon after 
the close of the Revolutionary War, during the exciting times of the 
French Revolution, and that it was the declared purpose of the founders 
of our Republic in establishing its system of government to establish 
ons xpesente by constitutional guaranties the rights and liberties of 
the citizen, 

See debates where this very 
cussed and adopted. Compt 
Mis. Doc., 2d sess, 52d Cong. (vol. 6), Pp. 13-19.) 

We may well ask, and the inquiry ts a pertinent one, who in this 

Republic desires to see a singie Member of the National Legisla- 
G4 ture under the absolute command of the President of the United 

States? And who desires to see generals of the Army with the 
Army under their command and bound to implicit obedience, exercising 
power as legislators or clothed with the power to pass from the Army 
into Congress and from the Congress into the Army, exercising the powers 
ef either posttion without reference to the will of the people, and only 
as the President might command? 

It can not be that the framers of the Constitution wrote therein a 
provision so repugnant to the — preveles in that body and’ among 
the people—a provision that might om subordinate the legisla- 
tive to the military pewer. In this country we do not fear an encroach- 
ment by the military upon the legislative power, because of this very 
provision, which makes it impossible for an officer In the military 
department to hold a place in the legislative, and for the further rea- 
son that the legislative body, by refusing to raise taxes or vote supplies 
er appropriate money, may absolutely cripple the military and naval 
erganizations, But fill our legislative halls with Army officers or with 
those who may swing back and forth at their election, or, in some a 
place therein a small number, and a military despotism will in the e 
wsurp the Government in fact, even if the name and form remain the 
aame, 

It may be suggested that paitey officers after being retired and 
placed on the retired list have been Members of Congress. 

This is true, but fit is settled law that persons on the retired lst of 
the Army do not hold office under the United States in the constitu- 
tional sense, (rea v. Duane, #21 N. Y., 367; In re Hathaway, 71 
N. Y., 238; U.S. v. Hartwell, 6 Wall. 385 ;'U. S.'v. Germaine, 99 U. 8., 
6508; U. S. v, Tyler, 105 U. &., 244.) 

It may be contended a on the retired list of the Army do 
hold office under the Unit States, citing Badeau ». United States 
(130 U. 8., 439), but this authority does not so hold. That case simply 
relates to salary under rticular statutes. 

. oo persons are still in the service but hold no office unless assigned 
o duty. 

To hold an office under the United States the person must occupy a 
public station or employment conferred by the appointment of gov- 
ernment { and it embraces tenure, duration, emoluments, and duties, 

Says the court in 212 New York, page 373: 

“Tt is difficult to conceive of the existence in this country of a militar 
office without the power of command, the right of promotion, or the obi 
gation to perform some duty.” 

And for the reason that retired Army officers are not entitled to pro- 
motion, do not perform duty, and exercise no command, it is held that 
when retired they cease to be officers. 

It remains to consider what action, if any, is necessary on the part 
of the House of Representatives. 
me in, the settled and unquestioned law in England and the United 

ates 

“The appointment of a person to an office incompatible with one 
already hela by him is valid, and he has a right to elect.” (Angell and 
Ames on Corporations, 255.) “If be oye a takes the oath, and enters 
en the duties of the second office, the first office is absolutely deter- 
mined.” (People v. Carrique, 2 Hill, 98; Rex v. Trelawney, 8 Burr, 
1616 (opinion by Lord Mansfield) ; Milward v. atcher, 2 Term a 
(Durnforth & East), oi Gabriel v, Clark, Cro. Cas., 188; Rex v. 
win, Doug., 383, note 22; Rex v, Patteson, 4 Bran, & Adol., 9; Willcock 


provision of the Constitution was dls- 
ation of Senate election cases, Senate 
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on Municipal Corp., 240, p. 617; Dillon on Municipal Corp., 
225; People ex rel. Kelly, 77 N. ¥.. 610; People v. Nostrand “46 

65 N. ¥., 881; People v. Board of Police, 35 Barb., 540; Horton v 
Parsons, 37 Hun,, 46; Commonwealth v. Hawkes, 128 Mass. 525 
(per Gray, C. J.); State v. Buts, 9 8S. C., 156; Stubbs’ v. Lee, 64’ Me 
195 ; State v. Draper, 45 Mo., 355 ; Cotton v, Phillips, 56 N. H., 220: Kere 
v. Jones, 19 Ind., 851; Regents of the University v. Williams, 9 Gill & 
Johns, (Md.), 365 ; State v. Kirk, 44 Md., 401; Foltz v. Kerlin, 105 Ma 
221; People v. Hamifarr, 06 Ill., 420; State v, Hutt, 2 Ark. 282; State 
v. West, 83 La. Ann., 1261.) 4 

In People v. Nostrand, supra, the court says: 

“Tt is a settled rule that the acceptance of an incompatible office 
a as a resignation of the incumbent of the office then held by 

m.”" 


In People v. Kelly, supra, the court said: 

“The moment he accepted the new office the old became vacant. 
His acceptance of the one was an absolute determination of his right to 
the other and left him no shadow of title, so that neither quo warranto 
nor a motion was necessary (citing cases). These cases also show that 
this would be so at common law and independent of the statute, * * « 
The office was and is as vacant as if Mr. O’Reilley had never been born; 
his removal is as complete as if caused by death. When he accepted 
the new office the other ceased to have an incumbent.” 

Says Angell and Ames on Corporations, first edition, 255: 

“This is an absolute determination of the original office and leaves no 
shadow of title to the possessor; so that neither quo warranto nor 
motion ts necessary before another may be elected.” 

Said Parke, J., in Rex v. Patteson, supra: 

“ Where two offices are incompatible they can not be held together, 
is founded on the plainest principles of public policy, and has obtained 
from very early times.” 

This rule is not limited to corporate offices but extends both in prin- 
eiple and application to all public offices. (Dillon on Mun. Corp., 3d 
ed., sec. 227; Glover on Corp., 139.) 

The whole question is somewhat fully discussed in McCrary on Elec- 
tions (3d ed., secs. 302-904, inclusive). 

Is the position or office of Representative in Congress incompatible 
with any other office under the United States? 

The Constitution itself answers the question when it declares, “ and no 
person holding any office under the United States shall be a Member of 
either House during his continuance in office.” 

This is a constitutional declaration that the two positions are incom- 
patible. In the case of Stanton v. Lane (Compilation of Senate lection 
Cases, p. 181, where the report of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
is found in full) the report says: 

‘In the opinion of the committee the office of brigadier general under 
the United States is incompatible with that of Member of either 
House of Congress. By accepting the office of brigadier neral the 
sitting Member, Mr. Lane, virtually resigned his seat in the Senate, and 
it became vacant at that time.” 

In Kerr v, Jones (19 Ind., 351), the court held: 

“The offices of reporter of the Supreme Court and colonel of militia 
are incompatible, and the acceptance of the latter vacates the former.” 

Says the report in the case of Blair and Schenck, Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, No. 110: 

“The duties of the two offices are so entirely incompatible that this 
of itself, were there no other obstacle, would render their discharge by 
the same person an impossibility. The Representative is elected by the 
people, and represents them in the House, discharging the duties they 
require of him under the Constitution; the major general is appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
is required to abey him as Commander in Chief, and ‘no man ean serve 
two masters.” The Representative is required to discharge his duties in 
this House, and can not leave his seat without consent of the House ; 

the major general is ired to discharge his duties in the field, and 
66 can not leave his die without consent of his Commander in 

Chief—the President—and no man can be in two places at the 
same time. 

“The Representative ‘shall net be questioned im any other place’ 
‘for any speech or debate’ in the House, but if he be a ma general, 
and that ‘ speech or debate’ be construed as disrespectful to his superior 
officer, he may be court-martialed for it. He ‘shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
his attendance at the session of the House, and in going to and returning 
from the same,’ but if he be in the military service and his furlough 
has expired, he may be arrested and lodged in a guardhouse by a cor- 
poral of guard to await trial. He may as a RK mtative be called 
upon to vote upon the priety or continuance of the Rules and Articies 
of War for the violation of which he may be at the very moment on 
trial ; and his duty as a be ge oo of him to impeach 
the President, his Commander in Chief, if be a =i general, while 
his duty as a soldier may at the same time ire of him unquestioned 
obedience, on pain of death, to the order of that same Commander in 
Chief to absent himself from his seat and report in person a thousand 
miles from the Capital. 

“Tt is not necessary to cite other instances of incompatibility, though 
they will crowd at every step the path of him who attempts thus to 
travel at the same time in opposite directions, are sufficient to 
show the impossibility, 

“Tf there was not aay such impossible incompatibility as bas been 
shown to exist, still the holding of these two offices by the same person 
ae eeeklnen. Lue meaet Giagureus tb te conaymeneyn, otning 10 
ant can, a gerous in ces. : 
plainer in the theory and plan of this Government than the distinct and 
separate organization of the executive, icial, and legislative depart- 
ments, aud the sedulous care with which each has been clothed and 

rded in the exercise of duties entirely inde t of the others. Yet 
he at t to invest the same person with two offices—one legislative 
and the r executive—and ire of him at the same time the dis- 
charge of the duties of both, is, whether t be eaten Cecaiees a com 
mingling of the duties of the executive an legislative ents. 
“Tt is eoeeras the Executive himself into the = ot omer ess, 
and if ed in might ultimately prove as pern as if he hac 
a seat t n and as many votes as he had commissions. If one Repre- 
sentative in Congress may at the same time hold under the Executive the 
office of major general so may another, and another may as well be a 
diet or hold any other official tion in the military serv- 
ice under Executive and ae! me 


Members would be 
only the agents of the Executive. 
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“The framers of the Constitution saw this so clearly and felt that the 
independence of the legislative over the executive department was so 
essential and vital that they deemed the inhibition worthy of an express 
constitutional enactment, that ‘No person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a Member of either House during his continuance 
in office.’ (Art. I, sec. 6.) And here ends the argument. Nothing can 
be said to gainsay or to enforce a plain constitutional provision. Thus 
saith the Constitution. The two offices can not be held by the same 
person at the same time. 

The foregoing is from the Dawes report, which is commended fi 
its exhaustive treatment of this subject. Attention is called to 
emphatic language in that report: 


rr 
this 


“The House has ever been awake to this constitutional guard of its | 


independence, and has never failed when occasion requires to resist any 
invasion of its privileges in this particular.” (Rept. 110, 38th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 5.) 

Two questions were distinctly settled in that report, and two cases 
were considered Wy the committee together. 

In the case of Robert C, Schenck, he was elected in the fall of 1862, 
his term to begin March 4, 1863, The first session of the Congress to 
which he was elected commenced December 7, 1863. He resigned the 
military office of major general to take effect December 5, 1803. Ills 
resignation was accepted to take effect on that date, He then appeared 
and was qualified December 7, 1863, and entered upon his duties as 
Member of Congress. He performed no act as Member of Congress 

until December 7, 1868. He indicated no acceptance as Member of 
67 Congress until the latter date. He drew.no pay as a Member of 

Congress until the session commenced, December 7, 1863. After 
that date he drew pay and performed the duties of a Member of Con 
gress. The House held that he was entitled to his seat, as he was not 
a military officer of the United States when he determined to accept and 
did accept and qualify as a Member of Congress. The following is the 
resolution reported by the committee in that case: 

“ Resotved, That Robert C, Schenck, having resigned the office ef 
major general of volunteers, which he then held, on the 13th of 
November, 1863, which resignation was accepted November 21, 1863, 
to take effect December 5, 18638, was not by reason of having held 
such office disqualified from holding a seat as Representative in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress, whose first session commenced on the 7th day 
of December, 1863.” 

In the case of Gen, Blair, he acted as a major general after the date 
of the meeting of the Congress to which he was elected, and in this 
same report of Mr. Dawes the following resolution was submitted : 

“ Resolved, That Francis I’. Blair, jr., by continuing to hold the 
office of major neral of volunteers, to which he was sppotated No 
vember 29, 1862, and to discharge the duties thereof until January 1, 
1864, the date of his resignation, did thereby decline and disqualify 
himself to hold the office of Representative in the Thirty-elghth Con- 
cress, the first session of which commenced on the first Monday in 
Jecember, 1863," 

Again, Article I, section 1, of the Constitution says: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives,” 

The powers of Congress are then specified. 

Article II, section 1, says: “The executive power shall be vested tn 
a President of the United States of America.’ Section 2: “ The Preai- 
dent shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia,” ete. Article III, section 1: ‘The judicial 
ower of the United States shall be vested In one Supreme Court and 
n such inferior courts,” etc, 

It is therefore apparent that it was not intended that the duties of 
aw three departments should be performed by the same man or bodies 
of men, 

“ Whether offices are incompatible depends upon the charter or stat- 
ute and the nature of the duties to be performed. (1 Dillon on Mun, 
Corp., 8d ed., sec, 227; Milward v. Thatcher, 2 Term Rep. (D. & B.), 
87; People v. Carrique, 2 Hill, 93.) 

“ Incompatibility in offices exists where the nature and duties of the 
two offices are such as to render it improper from considerations of 

ublic policy for one incumbent to retain both.” (1 Dillon Mu. Corp., 
Ba ed., see, 227 and note; Kerr v. Jonev, 19 Ind., 351.) 

In the Hight of the common law, of the Constitution, of the fact that a 
persoh should not at the same time both make and execute the law, 
and that the legislative should not be subservient to the executive, it 
is clear that the position of Representative in Congress and of an 
officer in the Army of the United States are incompatible offices. 

The duties of a Member of the National Legislature demand his pres 
ence in the legislative Chgmbers at Washington, making laws, as a 
Representative of the people, while the duties of a military officer 
demand his presence in other places at all times and that he engage 
himself in executing the laws of Congress under the command of the 
President. 

It is true that the mere impossibility of the incumbent of 
68 two offices being poteent at all times to perform the duties of 
each does not make them incompatible, but-—— 
“ Offices are said to be aspen and inconsistent, so as not to be 
executed by the same person when from the multiplicity of business in 
them they can not be executed with care and ability, and when their 
being subordinate and interfering with each other it induces a pre- 
sumption that they can not be executed with impartiality and hon- 
esty.” (5 Bacon's Abridgement, Title Offices, : Public Offices; 
Three sec, 88; People v. Green, 58 N. Y., 304-805, per Folger, C. J.) 

Is it proper and public policy for the officers of the Army and Navy 
acting as legislators to appropriate the monte for the support of these 
departments, expend it as they see fit under laws of their own making, 
while governed and restrained only by such Iimitations and restrictions 
as nr see fit to place upon themselves? 

If their power as legisiators is suspended only while holding offices 
in the Army or Navy, they may first (and in anticipation of commis- 
sions) make obnoxious laws and then go into the military and naval 
service to execute them, leaving the people powerless, for while there is 
no possible quorum to do business there are no vacancies in either 
House, and hence a repeal of obnoxious laws or the enactment of new 
ones is made impossible. Even repentant and patriotic Representatives 
would be unable to return to the halls of legislation unless by the con- 
sent of the President without committing the crime of desertion and 
incurring the death penalty. Even the court of impeachment might be 
in the Army and Navy, unable to convene, and the whole Government 
would be in the hands of what might prove to be an ambitious and 
unscrupulous Executive. 

It is no answer to say, what we all concede, that our present 
patriotic Executive is above suspicion, What is constitutional to-day 
We are building 


will be so until the fundamental law is changed, 
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for the centuries and to avoid all probable, if not all possibl 
Our fathers had all these dangers in mind when the 


Constitution was 
framed 
In Indiana, State v. Allen (21 Ind , 516), the court went so far as to 
hold that an enlistment im the Army of the United States for three 
years or during the war was an abandonment and vacation of a elvil 
office held under the State (See also Willcock on Corp,, 288. But see 
Bryan v, Cattell, 15 Lowa, $37 rs 


) 
The question may be asked, What will be the situation if a person 


holding a commission in the Army of the United State is elected to 
Congress and, without resigning his office in the Army, presents him 
| self as a Member of the House In such ca does he vacate the Army 
eee Assume that he refuses to resign elther and claims to act in 
oth positions, It will be time enough to cross that bridge when 
reached It is clear, however, that in such case he is not entitled to 
hia seat in Congress and should not be sworn tn or allowed to act 
It follows that the seats of those Members of ‘the House of R pre 
sentatives in the Fifty-fifth Congress who entered the Army as officers 
commissioned by the President, during the Inte war with Spain, ane 
took the oath and acted as such, are vacant, and have been aince they 
aecepted their commissions in the Army The only action nec iry is 
to so declare by resolution, as matter of convenience and to ald the 
Speaker and others In discharging their public duti No act or olu 
tion of Congress can change the legal eftect of thelr acts 
Our attention has been called to the case of Bryan wv. Cattel (15 
Iowa, 5388) as sustaining the doctrine that a Member of Congress 
might hold a military appointment in the Army Hut this en wilt 
not sustain the doctrine Bryan was appointed a captain in the 
69 Army, being at the time district attorney for the fifth judicial 
district of Iowa, for four years commencing with the let dav of 
January, 1859. At that time there was no provision of law against 
holding two offices, but by chapter 54, laws of 1862, it provided ‘ 


follows : 

“The aceeptance of a commission to any military office, cither in 
the militia of this State or in the volunteer service of the United States 
which requires the incumbent in the civil office to exercise his military 
duties out of the State for a period not less than 60 days,” 

This was enacted as a ground for the vacation of any 
where the officer had entered the United States Army 

Capt. Bryan sued for his salary fer the entire period covered by 
his election. The court denied that for such part of the time as came 
after the enactment just quoted. This clearly sustains the 
that with the provisions of Article I, section 6, clause 2, United States 
Constitution, the office would have been declared vacant by the lowa 
court. For the period prior to the enactment just quoted the court 
allowed the captain his salary as district attorney upon the ground that 
he might discharge the duties of district attorney and also the duties 
of captain. The language of the court is: 

“It by no means necessarily follows that the person In the military 
service might not discharge all the substantial dation of the attorney 

yrobable that he could or would, and yet he might.” 
thought, not at all sustained by the current authori 


ship. It is scarcel 

Upon this line o 
ties, they allowed Capt. Bryan to recover for that portion of his salary 
for the time heretofore stated. But the court laid down this doctrine 
in the same decision : 

“Tf a party accepts another office which within the meaning of the 
law and the case is incompatible with that which he holds, we have no 
doubt but the first one would become vacant.” 

We can well understand how the very patriotic chief Justice, Judge 
Wright, in the great patriotic State of Lowa, then throbbing with very 
generous impulses for the Government, would use the reasoning quoted 
in respect to the possibility of hig discharging the duties of the two 


civil office 
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offices. But this case, taken as a whole, thoroughly sustains the pos! 
tion taken by the committee, and when we are confronted with the 
constitutional provisions it is absolutely certain that had such a case 
arisen as a Member of Congress holding a commission tn the Army, 
Judge Wright and the Supreme Court of Iowa would have hel is 
Congress has ever held, that the offices were absolutely tncompatil! 

© have, then, In considering this matter, two kinds of incompatibility 


in respect to offices: First, where in the very nature of the two offices 
they are incompatible and can not be held by the same person at the 
same time. Clearly, for reasons above given and sustained by the 
authorities without reference to the Constitution, the office of Member 
of Congress and an officer in the Army of the United States are incom 
patible and can not be held at the same time But while we have con- 
sidered this view of the ense fully it was not really necessary, for the 
constitutional provision in itself makes it absolutely impeasible to hold 
these two offices at the same time. 

The committee therefore recommend to the Llouse the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolwed, That Joseph Wheeler, a Representative in the Wifty-fitth 
Congress of the United Siates from the Eighth district of the State of 
Alabama; Edward BK. Robbins, a Representative in the Vifty-fifth Con 

gress of the United States from the twenty-first district of the 
70 State of Pennsylvania; David G. Colson, a Represeniative in the 
Fifty-fiftth Congress of the United States from the eleventh din- 
trict of Kentucky, and James R. Campbell, a Representative in the Witty 
fifth Congress of the United States from the twentieth district of the 
State of Illinols, by accepting commissions in the Army of the United 
States, and being mustered into such service after being sworn in as 
such Representatives, thereby vacated their seats as such Represents 
tives and ceased to be Members of thia House as of the dates they a+ 


cepted such military offices, respectively, and are not now Members of 
the ifty-fifth Congress of the United States. 
I most res re dissent from the views of the committee as 
expressed in the resolution recommended to the House for adoption 
JOMN J. JMNKIN 
{House Report 2205, part 2, Fifty-fifth Congresa, third session. | 
AProINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF CoxGRESS TO MILITARY AND 1 
OFFICES, 
Mr. De Armond, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted tho 
following views: 
In submitting some minority views there is no disposition to find 
fauit with the majority. Upon the contrary, it Is a pron ure to say that 
the report of the committee—to much of which cheerful approval is 


accorded—ta able and learned, and a valuable contribution to the records 
of the American Congress. 

The House saw fit to impose upon the committee a duty which was 
entered upon - the eommalttec in the right spirit, and discharged tn 
uprightness and with ability, That the report is not one in which all 
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can join heartily is a source of regret to the minority quite as great as 
any of the majority can feel, The fact that the search after the true 
light of the Constitution has been so harmoniously pursued by the com- 
mittee encourages the minority to lay before the louse some views not 
entertained by the committee, so far ag the repert shows, in the hope 
that possibly thereby the House may be more fully advised concerning 
the subject submitted to the committee for consideration and report. 

The committee properly directs special attention to paragraph 2, 
section 6, article 1, of the Constitution, and with much care and learning 
seeks to construe, interpret, and apply that portion of the supreme law 
of the land to the facts ascertained and reported. The resolution, the 
adoption of which the committee recommends, is based upon what, in 
the judgment of the committee, is the imperative ulrement of the 
Constitution. The committee has not found, and perhaps no one has 
discovered, actual danger to our tnstitutions from the appeintment to 
military office under the United States of any of the four Members of 
this House whose seats are declared to have been vacated by the accept- 
ance of such appolatmen ty As before stated, the recommendation of the 
committee is based upon the constitutional behest, as the committee 
understarids it, without any predilection to fly to the rescue of an im- 
periled Constitution. The committee did not hunt for a breach into 
which it might throw Itself, but faithfully and to the best of its ability 

performed the duty assigned it by the House, 
2 Unconsciously, ? think, the committee regarded the instruction 

of the House In the ght of the antecedent understanding of the 
scope of the investigation and action originally proposed. In this view, 
it seems, special prominence has been given to the status of the Members 
of the House who were appointed to military office. However restric- 
tive or comprehensive the resolutions under which the committee pro- 
ceeded may have been by original intendment, the language employed 
in them is broad enough, as the committee determined, to cover the 
cases of other Members of the House who accepted places upon commis- 
sions created under legislation of the ner Congress. t the same 
time it does not appear that the committee dwelt upon the evils which 
might result from giving Congressmen civil office, the creation of their 
own pepemetire acts, to anes like the same extent that it dwelt upon 
the bad results Iikely to flow from the disregard of the second branch 
of the paragraph of the Constitution above cited. It is not thought im- 
probable that this difference in estimating the weight of these kindred 
parts of the provision under consideration is traceable in some degree 
to a preconceived notion, not embodied in the resolutions before the 
committee, but evidenced otherwise and earlier, that the case of the 
Army appointee ts the one to be dealt with. But, however this may be, 
it is evident that the committee was much more impressed with the im- 
portance of holding rigorously to the strict letter of the Constitution 
as applicable to the military officer than as opel to the appointed 
to & post made by the Congress of which the appointee was or is a 
member, 

Again, the committee lay much stress upon the exact, technical mean- 
ing of the term “office,” and apply that meaning to the word as em- 
ployed in the above-mentioned provision of the Constitution. It is not 
disputed that the report deals learnedly and upon authority with 
* office,” as contradistinguished from “employment.” The question 
however, remains whether “ office,” when used in the provision referr 
to, has the technical or the general meaning of the word. In consider- 
ing thts question the precise words of the Constitution may be set before 
us, ‘hey are: 

‘No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to oy sve office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have n created or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time, and no person holding any 
offive under the United States shall be a member of elther House during 
his continuance in office.” 

What good is to be secured, what evils prevented, by the observance 
ani enforcement of this portion of our Constitution? Evidently free- 
dom for the legislative branch of the Government from undue eu- 
tive inflaence, no more surely than the prevention of the many wrongs 
that might arise by permitting legislators to make places for themselves 
to fll, regardless of the public welfare. Indeed, it is by no means clear 
that the first clause of the paragraph above quoted is less in value than 
the one which follows it. Which meaning of the term “ office” es 
the greater weight and efficacy to the constitutional saf rd It 
“ office’ has the technical, precise, restricted meaning which the com- 
mittee give it, then a Senator or Representative s»all not “ during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to an’, clvil office under the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time,” unless a enough to 
create, or increase the emoluments of, a ea some of the 
elements of an “ office,” in the technical sense, ugh possessing all 

the substance and inducements calculated and desi to 
3 make the “employment ”’ most desirable, Is that what the Con- 

stitution makers meant? Did they intend to prohibit in terms 
what they encouraged in fact if accomplished by a legislative trick? 
Were they careful to put up the bars to prevent Senators and Represent- 
atives from providing for themselves and enjoying, at the expense of 
the public and the a of free government, what they might make and 
enjoy, by due legislative regard for the important function of omittin 
something technically essential to constitute an “ office,” while provid- 
ing for the same thing in substance? 

Upon the other hand, if the term “ office,” as used by the fathers, has 
fits general, popular meaning, and not its narrow, technical meaning, 
the prohibition is complete, and, if enforced, truly effective in accom- 
plishing what we may believe it was intended to ish, 

There is a broad and plain distinction between the appointment by 
one branch of Congress of certain ones of its members to serve upon 
a legislative committee or commission, and the appointment by the 
President of such members, The Canadian commission was created 
under a law of the present Congress, providing that its members should 
be appointed “by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” Thus are members of the Supreme Court, members 
of the Cabinet, ambassadors to the courtst#f_ foreign nations, and 
many other high officers of the Government appointed. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee, however, that Members of Con whether 
Senators or Representatives, were not appointed to “office” in being 
thus made members of the Canadian Commission, but at most were 
only “ ere with due agi to and without any ch of the 
constitutional provision a y quoted. The nominations of these 
commissioners are now awal senatorial confirmation, having been 
made originally in vacation. it be noted nothing in the legis- 
lation authorizing the appointment of ee = 
gested that Congressmen should be members 
membership n. this co lacks of being an ee, within the 
most technica pa = term, let the curious determine. At the 
same time let them note care the solemnity and decorum attendant 


of it, 
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upon the “ employment” of persons by the President, “ b 
advice and consent of the Senate.” y and with the 

What has been said concerning the Canadian Commission a 
the Hawaiian Commission, with the suggestion that the legisla 
viding for the creation of the Hawaiian Commission, while it preseribes 
that the President shall appoint the five commissioners, “at least two 
of whom shall be residents of the Hawaiian Islands,” docs not require 
a appointments shall be with the advice and consent of the 

enate, 

Mr. Robbins was appointed captain in the volunteers on or about the 
2ist of June of last year; was mustered into the service as such officer 
on the Ist day of the following July, and a week later Congress ad- 

urned, In October = the meantime having been promoted to major) 

e was discharged. 6 received no Day for his Army service, cliim- 
ing his congressional salary instead, yhen Congress assembled just 
December he appeared in his seat, answered to the call of his name 
and ever since has been acting as a Member of this House, voting 
upon the last roll call, or yea-and-nay vote, before the filing c! the 
report of the committee, Seeemenent the adoption of & resolution 
declaring that he and the others named In the resolution “ vacated their 
seats as such Representatives and ceased to be Members of this House 
as of the dates they accepted such ek, offices, respectively, 
4 and are not now Members of the Fifty-ifth Congress of the 
United States,” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Robbins is to-day, as he has been during at) 
of the present session, a Member of this House, for he has appeared and 
served, and been porate to serve, as such as fully and compl: tely 
as any other Member of the body. It would thus appear that a Mere. 
sentative, when admitted to a seat in this body and duly qualified by 
taking the oath of office, actually remains a Member until the expira. 
tion of the term for which he was chosen, unless before the expiration 
of such term he goes out by death, resignation, or action of the House, 
Therefore, it is anes hat once admitted to eT nah as Repre- 
sentative, and not dying or resigning, and the term still continuing, one 
goes out of the House or remains in it pursuant to the action or nonac- 
jon of the House, 

Most naturally, perhaps, the question of whether one is or ought to 
continue to be a Member of the House arises (in the absence of mis. 
eonduct warranting or considered as warranting his expulsion) when 
another claimant appears and demands the seat. In the cases before 
us no adverse claimants appear, Upon the contrary, in the case of 
Gen. Wheeler, as we are advised, the governor of his State declined 
to regard his’ seat as vacated and to call a special election to fil! it, 
though urged by some interest or influence to do so; and his constitu- 
ents are content to have no other Representative, not only during this 
Congress, but also In the next. 

It may not be out of the way to remark that probably the Congress 
will be measurably freed from Executive influence, not sanctioned by 
the Constitution, when Executive appointments to “ office,” as well as 
Executive “employments,” reach congressional households less fre- 
quently. Assuredly, if membership upon “ commissions” by presiden- 
tial appointment and senatorial advice and consent are held to be pro- 
hibited by the Constitution, no public hardship will follow. What is 
eee evenepenaae in such understanding and application of that {nstru- 
men 

The present would appear fo be the time when full force ought to be 

ven to the prohibition of the Constitution C ey the epeaseement of 

ongressmen to places which they have created, or which, in the absence 
of Iaw, the President may make at will, with such powers as be may 
see fit to confer upon this or that commission, sent to this or that 
isla. where he pay choose to have it operate. 

If it be urged that the Constitution is not in the way of presidential 
renee of Congressmen to places upon commissions, whose duty 
it is to make investigations and report for the information of Congress, 
ft should not be overlooked that too often those who are thus the expe- 
cial marks of the President's confidence and favor will not unlikely, as 
a natural consequence of his preferment, become champions of his poll- 
cles, after aiding in formulating them, and of his treaties, after making 
them for him, when otherwise their stand ie be very different, in- 
deed, It is perhaps qnne as important that the legislator shall devote 
his energies and abilities to legislative business ou » the domain of 
the Executive as that the Executive shall refrain from assuming the 
role of the legislator. 

It is but Fes to say that in the presidential appointments of (on- 
gressmen falling under the consideration of the committee nothing has 
appeared, either in the motives of the Executive or in the conduct, char- 

acter, or qualifications of the opeoies to provoke criticism ; 
5 and no criticism is offered as to divjduat cases, but only as to a 
practice, not new, but surely ing with dangerous rapidity. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that clearly within the spirit and prob- 
ably within the letter of the Constitution the President has not the 
right to appoint a Member of Congress to a place or office such as the 
members of the Canadian Commission hold, nor has a Member of (on- 
gress a right to accept such eepen*. What has just been sald 
about appe ntments to the Canadian Commission may be repeated con- 
cernin awailan Commission appointments. 

All that’ is in the report of the committee about the dangers to 

ded from a disregard of the provision of the Constitution 
ta ted to and 

force, and out 

m of the same 


lies to 
on pro- 
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AProInTMENT OF MeMpens Oo” Conoress 0 Mubirany axp Ovnien 
Orricns. 


Mr. Parken, from the Committee on the Judiciary, by leave of the 
House, submits the following views in dissent from those of the ma- 
jority committee as to House resolution No, 354: 

On Wednesday, December 21, 1898, on a rt from the Committee 
on Rules, without debate, the House ‘adopted the following resolution: 
ee That the Committee oe Wy semeney be, and it is hereby, 

structed ascertain o- report e House: 
an re a ere ow oo 

“Second. Whether the acceptance of such office under the {nited 
has vacated the seat of the Member ocmmeas © same. 
resolution leaves to the committee no d Usually reso- 

referred to a committee in order to whether they 
roper form, and whether as matter of governmental and na 








_ 


In this case 


tional policy they ought to be reported and considered. 
the resolution was passed by the House, without debate and without 


consideration, It is for the House, and not for the committee, to de 
cide whether the question should be taken up, and whether in time of 
war, when the temporary services of Members of the House have been 
of value to the country in high military and diplomatic position, and 
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when that temporary service has been performed, or fs being pet 
formed without injury to the House, action should be taken in tho | 
nature of a forfeiture, branding patriotic service as inconsistent with 
jJegisiative duty, 

it may well be suggested that the constitutional provisions for the 


integrity of the legislature were intended only to enable the House to 
protect itself against Executive interference with its prerogatives and 
independence, and that when the reason for such action faila the House 
may well in its discretion pass the matter by in silence. The necess| 
ties of such a time as this know no law, 
The sacred oovenons of the Constitution, 
tion of the citizen or of the legislature, ought 
as construed in a sensible, liberal, and practical way. High 
policy is at the basis of all government, No technical spirit 
should prevall with reference to such provisions as the guaranty 
to every State in the Union of a republican form of government, nor 
as to the qualifications of electors yoting for the President; ner hav 
we yet thought it advisable or politic to attempt to diminish the basis 
of representation of the various States, whether in Massachusetts o1 
South Carolina, because the right to vote ta abridged, or because edu 
cational and other qualifications are enforced, so as to bring the case 
within the fourteenth amendment 


whether for the 
to be enforced 


protec 
na well 


” 
~ 


The House has always treated these questions of membership as 
largely within its discretion, 
It, THE UNEXPECTED WIDK SCOP OF TITW INQUIRY 
The inquiry took a far wider range than was generally expected 
when the reselution passed the Liouse, Question was made in the 
foliowing cases: . 
Members who received commissions in the Volunteer Army, One 


of these resigned before the meeting of the House and ta performing 
his duties honorably here. The others, though still serving thelr coun 


try a8 soldiers, may be discharged at any moment and be ready to re 
turn to their duties here, and meanwhile they are not attempting to 
exercise the privileges of Members nor invading the tndependence of 


this House, and there would be no time to fill thelr seats in this Con 
gress if the House should in its discretion declare them vacant. 

ib. Members who have been appointed as comminsionersa plenipoten 
tlury to adjust differences with Canada, It is noted that the principle 
as (o this class may extend further and touch the right of Senators to 
have acted as commissioners wilh full power to negotiate and signa a 
treaty of peace with Spain, 

«. A Member who, in the recess of the House, under the authority 
of a joint resolution and appointment of the President as comminsionc 
has Investigated the condition of affairs in Hawall and aided in the 
preparation of a code of laws for those islands, 

. Members who are serving on the Loduastrial Commission, appointed 
for two years, with provision that they shall continue as such and 
recelyo a salary after the expiration of their present terms 

Members of the so-called postal commission who investigated pos 
tai conditions in recess and bave reported to the House 

i’, Members who under yarious statutes are intrusted with the gov 
ernment of various institutions under the authority of the United 
States. Bor example, section 0580, Revised Statutes, as to the Smith 
sonian Inatitution, provides that “ the business of the Institution shall 
be conducted by a Board of Regents, to be composed of * * * 
three Members of the House of Representatives” and others, 


Nors.—This principle may Ukewise govern the question what persons 


can be elector for President, Article II, section 1, paragraph 2: " No 
Oo ea yerson holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be appointed an clector,” 

il, WHAT 18 MMBANT BY AN OFFICE 


hy the views of the majority, and while enforcing a rule aa to the 
effect of holding office that is much stricter than the words of the 
Constitution, the whole constitutional rule is largely nullified by the 

declaration that the highest advisory and diplomatic positions 
3 shall net be considered offices, because especial, and created for 

apecial great emergencics. 

The clause of the Constitution is as follows: 
“No Benator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was cleeted, be appointed to —y clvll office under the authority of the 
United States which shall bave been created or the emoluments wherecot 
shall have been increased during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a Member of either Hourc during 
hie continuance in office.” (Art, 1, sec, 0, par, 2.) 

Several questions arise, viz: 

What is an office under the authority of the United States, or an 
office held under the United States, what is the legal result of holding 
such office, and what discretion has the House in the enforcement of 
such legal result? 

lt ls unnecessary to take much time with offices which do not come 
within the spirit of the constitutional provision Directors and trus 
teen of charitable or scientific institutions may be technically “ officers 
under the authority of the United States,” but so long as there is no 
compensation attached to their office, they are practically and for 
common good sense only ministers of science or public charity. If it 
were the question of a governmental directorship of a vast incorporated 
commercial system, say of railroads and canals, public policy might 
require a different conclusion. No technical rule can apply. ‘The 
Post Office and Industrint Commissions are really committees of the 
House, They are joint committees, it may be, with Menators and 
others, but appointed by the Speaker of the House to investigate and 
recommend legislation, As to the Industrial Commission, if any part 
of the law of the present Congress gives congressional members of 
that commission the powers of any civil office, that part of the law is 
unconstitutional and the appointment is void, while the membership 
remains, Mr, Gardner states this point well on page 37. 

As to diplomatic commissions, their dignity and their powers are so 
Great that it is only fair to say that the suggestion that they are not 
offices under the United States is certainly not a settled question, 
But in theory and in practice tt is not needful to determine this ques- 
tion now. hether these positions be offices or not, we can agree that 
no member holds office or is an officer of the United States under thease 
statutes, for the commissions were all created during this Congress; 
and even if offices were created, the Members of this House can not be 
ron to hold such office, and in law are therefore only unofficial 

# to the Executive and to these various commissions, 
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Practically, aa well 


as theoretically, tt le the same If service with 
these commissions had taken Members from thelr duties here during 
the session, the Mouse might hold this werk inconaiatent with member 
ahip Dut the work Was dene in ree principally, and was euch aa 
} ny patriotic citivten could perfo t and did not in any way toaterfere 
with work as Representative 
if the commissionera had lara moluments, aa plenipotentlark anal 
apecial envoya, thia fact might be considered | t with ¢ ine 
pendence of the Llovee and the tnteerity iin legialation, and the 
Hlouse might take action aa for breach of prty the queation 
micht be raised by the Treasury e« to thet: { h emolument 
but there are ho such emoluments « amy kind The au on ta 
absolutely unpractical and purely academ! lt la not th 7 of 
practically before thia Llouse for discussion or d i "nt 
rhe majority report is therefore entirely correct (pp. GB. G4) that 
the persona appointed or designated aa comm) ' under i 
‘ various statutes are not officera, nor ithe’ of them an offi 
under the United States within the meantas the Conathi 
They could not be such if th be offveers, it iv thelr { ire of ft 
office that ta vold, and not thelr membership 
It ia therefore unnecessary now to decide that the pr lec of i al 
envoy, bo matter how great the autheorily, dignity, a ef i it at 
tached thereto, la not an office Ambasaadora were at frat only nt ae 
special envoys and not permanently They represent ti ‘ ' 
whether monarch or republic, more than any other off under the 
Chief Mxecutive, and such a decision would trench on dangerous 
ground 
It in only to be added that If offices which are tempora uu \ 
eharacter are not within the conatitutional prohibition, th ie ft 
oning might apply to the emergency military officers tion, Wt 
takes this point on pagea 42 and U3, citing a decision of Att hey 
General Griggs, as followna 
“The Attorney General of the United Mtates has, tn effect. a ded 
this question In a matter in which the principle ia the same, b 
“* While an officer in the Volunteer Army may be sald to be ly 
engaged in the military service, he ta net permanentiy ao engaged il 
lg called out to meet ah emergency, and must be discharged when the 
purpose for which he entered the service haa been accomplished Lnitke 
the Regular Army officer, he has tot selected the military service for his 
profeasion He has simply responded to a patriotic call, and expect 
when the war ia over, to return to civil it ile term of militar 
nervice Is uncertain and contingent lle may be taken from bia civil 
duties for a few montha, for a year, for two years at the moat rh 
(ioverniment does not need or demand a complete and Nnal severance of 
hie relationa with civil Ufe Ile may be able to make arrangementa to 
bridge over hia absence, and on bila return resume his former work 
Whether he la to be permitted to do this and retain a civil office during 
au temporary absence te a matter for determination by those te whom 
he is hocountable for the proper discharge of the duties of such off 
‘The Attorney General's view ia consistent that neither these dip 
mati hor emergency volunteer offices are so permanent ase to va te 
other offices 
IV, THE CONSTITUTION CODIFIES AND INCLUDSA THR WHOLE LAW oO ritta 
BSUBINCT BO FAK AN MEMDEAA OF CONGHRNEA ARB CONUCRUNED 
The doctrine of incompatibility of offices has bo place here That 
doctrine is rather rashly laid down tn certain textbooks, but it will be 
found that the cnsen are alwaya to be diseriminated fram thle 
In some cases the Constitution had ordered the legtalative, fudtetal, 
and executive branches to be kept atrictly separate therefore the 
offices were held incompatible In other canes the offices were plainly 
incompatible No one person could be President and Vice President at 
the same time, or Judge and suitor, or Judge and marshal rh ire 
plain cases 
No such Incompatibility between legialative, executive, and 1 
offices generally exieta by the common law outside of th eo itu 
tional provision Iliatory dinprovea tt 
On April 16, 1704, John Jay, Chief Justice of the United Stat wha 
nominated by George Washington oa envoy extraordinary to Iie be 
nie Majesty Hite nomination wae sent to the Benate and cont l 
April 10, after acrimonious debate, a principal objection being that hb 
was (Chief Justice (Mee VPellew'a Life of Jas p. 20.) Ihe on 
tinued in the office of Chief Juntice and therefore refused i! i 
penmation for hin services except expensen (Pellew'a 1! p 
o 414.) The Mtate papers (Voreign Relation vol. 1, p, 470, ete.) 
show hia consminalon and inatruments granting various por 
together with a letter of credence to the King certifying. the nomina 
tion of John Jay, Chief Juatice, as envoy extraordinary in the next 
year, Muy 28, he reached New York, and on June 4 the treaty wae 
presented to the Menate Before landin May 26, 1706, he had been 
cleeted governor of New York, and on June 20 he resigned bie place as 
Chief Justice and took hin place aa governor July 1 
Will it be tnalated that an envoy extraordinary ta not a diplomatic 
offieer? it gan hardly be suggested that a Seeretary of Mtate ia not 
John Marahall was Beeretary of BMtate for John Adama, and while auch 
was nominated and confirmed ag Chief Justice Iie wae eworn in and 
took his seat Pebruary 4, 1801 Nevertheless, at the President's ¢ 
quest he remained as Secretary of Mtate till Jefferson was sworn in 
March 4, 1801, and at his request continued as such Mecretary one day 
longer, until March 5, 1801, 


Without an constitutional provision, the doctrine that leatalative, exer 


utive, and judicial offices are incompatible by common law ia absolutely 
unsupported by authority 

It in well known that officers of the Crown always sat and now ait 
in Parilament This practice waa unlimited until the etatute of Ann 
That atatute declared that such appointment should forfell the member 
ship, but allowed reelection, Siory, in his work on the Conattit 
nections BOB to S72, sage that legisintive and executive offices ar: 
in principle incompatible, and obviously favors the measure » at y 
urged of late, that the chief Secretaries should be membera of the I 
islature, #o that information as to the Government m a ¢ for 
in the House, Me by no means considers the conatitutio: prob n 
sacred in point of policy or principle, Miniaterial v 
THlouwes limite instead of Incrensing executive power 
VV. THE BPYPROT OF APTOLNTMENT TO OFPICH rhotinite 

TUTION 

The offect of attempted appointment of a Me wr to A 
erented during the time for which he was elected has en 4 
discummed 

The appointment ta veld, The Member can be held t 7 
unofficial helper or volun eer ald if he copt on ert 
hia legislative duties, or there be other Just cause to deem bi tion «a 
breach of the Conetitution and the lndepondence f it if that 
House can take proper measure to protect Itwell 10 1 cau up 
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pears here, nor 


is any such question referred to the committee. We 
can only report that if these diplomatic functions are, in law, offices 
ereated by this Congress, they are not held by any Member hereof. 
The most jealous regard for the privileges of this House need go no 
further, And under the specific inquiry referred to us we can go no 
further, 

Vi, THE EFFECT OF 


“ HOLDING OFFICE UNDER THE UNITED STATES” ON 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The question should be a practical one in each case. 

Bere it is confined to temporary military service under an emergency 
cal 

The question may hereafter arise as to civil officers, It is easy to 
suppose that a Secretary of a great department were elected Senator 

and that he should feel it necessary to the Government to delay 
6 taking his seat until his successor as Secretary should be ap- 

pointed, just as Marshall remained Secretary of State for a 
month after he was Chief Justice; or an emergency may be imagined 
in which the death of a great governmental officer should make it nec- 
essary to call in the aid of a Member experienced in the work to act ad 
intermim, Cases of public need, like those which created these commis- 
sions, might be multiplied. 

The arene, hold that acceptance of an officer for ever so short a 
time involves forfeiture of membership forever. This should not be, 
Neither the Constitution nor policy demand it. Attorney General 
Griggs does rot hold it, but the contrary. 

Acceptance of a permanent office may be held, and should probably 
be held, by the House to vacate the membership permanently. Accept- 
ance for an emergency, whether military or civil, of a temporary office 
may, and in case of public necessity should, be held by the House at 
most to create only a temporary vacation of the seat; that is, a sus- 
pension of membership during the emergency. 

The whole question is for the House. No self-acting abrogation of 
membership has ever come to pass. No Member has ever lost bis right 
to his place until the House has acted. Gen. Wheeler, by his brief 
(Rep. p. 31), truly says: “‘ Congress, by its practice for i100 years, has 
assumed the clause in the Constitution as directory and not mandatory.” 

The Constitution in this regard is a means by which the House may 
protect itself, but only if it see the need of protection. 

There is no doubt that under the Constitution no Pye holding any 
office under the United States shall be a Member of the House during 
his continuance in such office. But the question does arise whether in 
cases of temporary calls to public duty the vacancy in the seat may 
not be merely temporary. A vacancy of this sort is not the same as 
forfeiture of the office, There is certainly question whether a Member 
who goes to serve his country, perhaps on emergency call for a few 
days, thereby forfeits his membership forever, or whether membership 
is merely suspended, unless such forfeiture of office be made by some 
action of the House or of the Member's State or constituency, and in 
their discretion whether such action ought to be taken is to be decided 
in each case. It is unquestionable that the Member can not exercise 
the legislative and military offices at the same time or be paid for both. 

None of our brothers who went into the Volunteer Army have drawn 
double salary during their continuance in Voluntary Army office. One 
has now returned to the duties of this House. He served only during 
part of the recess of Congress, and resigned as an Army officer before 
this session. Others, though still in volunteer service, may be dis- 
charged on any day. The question is an actual one, whether by reason 
of such military service, no matter how brief, these ‘Members ipso facto, 
and without action of the House or the constituency, have forfeited all 
right to return here as Members when their military duties have ceased 
and they no longer continue in such military office. The Constitution 
does not say 80. 

This construction would go far beyond the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that they shall not be Members during the continuance of such 
office, and would say that they shall forfeit membership altogether 
and forever. 

Plainly the framers of the Constitution chose their words a. 

They contemplated that their members might be called to newly 
7 created mblisaty duties, and that such duties and the office so 
created might have a short continuance, and they changed the 
English statutes, with which they were familiar, so as to cover that 
case, 
; They certainly had in contemplation the possibility of being called 
oO arms, 

In order to understand the meaning of the guextsien, of the Constitu- 
tion, section 6 of Article I, we must put ourselves in the place of these 
members of the constitutional convention. A large number of them 
had been officers of the Continental Army. They knew that a great 
part of the First Congress of the United States had gone from that 
Congress into that Army; they recognized the duty of the citizen 
80 to do, 

The fact that the commander in chief during the Revolution had 
been taken from the Continental ‘Congress was frequently urged in the 
debates in the convention, 

When, therefore, they provided against the appointment of a Con- 
gressman to an office that had been created or made more lucrative 
during his term, they limited the prohibition to civil offices, and left 
Congressmen free as to eer offices, no matter when created, ex- 
pressly recognizing that may might be appointed or cailed to military 
effice and that the needs of the country might so require. The pro- 
vision is as follows: 

Article I, section 6, paragraph 2: “No Senator or Representative 
shall, dpring the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States which shall have 
been created or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any office under the United 
ee shall be a Member of either House during his continuance in 
office,” 

This prohibition by the first clause as to appointments to new offices 
is only as to civil offices, and expressly excepts new military offices as 
well as any call to military service and special appointments in time 
of emergency. The framers of that clause contemplated such pg ot 
ments, and it only remains to consider the second clause and what 
effect they meant such appointment to have on the membership. 

Obviously they did not mean it to forfeit the ae. ipso facto, 
for they refused to follow the English law ordering such forfeiture, 
and made an entirely different provision based on the duration of the 
office, “ his continuance in office,” 

It was an intensely practical question to each of them. They lived 
in a line of colonies along a narrow strip of seacoast, bordered immedi- 
ately on the west and south by wild and often hostile Indtans under 
French, English, and Spanish patronage. They were subject hourly 
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to the danger of calls to defend their homes, on emergencies tha 
last oniy for a few days or ret be for long nervien They bead parent 
them the English statute of Queen Anne, declaring that if any mem- 
ber of Parliament accepted any office of profit under the Crown his 
seat should be thereby forfeited, and that a writ of election should 
immediately issue to fill the Saeed 

The statute in question is part of the act of settlement, 


ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 
{Anno Sexte Anne, C, 7.] 


“XXVI. Provided always, That if dny person, being chosen a mem- 

ber of the House of Commons, shall accept of any office of profit from 

the Crown during such time as he shall continue a member, his 

8 election shall be, and is hereby, declared to be void, and a ‘new 

writ shall issue for a new election as if such person so accept- 

ing was somereer dead : Provided, nevertheless, That such person shall 

be capable of being again elected, as if his place had not become void 
as aforesaid. 

“XXXVIII. Provided also, That nothing herein contained shall ex. 
tend or be construed to extend to any member of the House of Com- 
mons being an officer in Her Majesty's navy or army, who shall receiyo 
any new or other command in the navy or army, respectively.” 

This statute has always been construed in a practical way. 

“The act of settlement is part of the fundamental law of the land, 
regarded with utmost reverence, but we find that the House of Com- 
mons dealt with all provisions as to its members in a practical way. 
For instance, by the Fifth William and Mary, chapter 7, section 57, no 
member can be concerned in farming taxes, but in various cases it was 
held that where a commissioner of stamps was elected to Parliament 
and ceased to be such officer before actually taking his seat, although 
after his election, he retained the seat, (See Hatsell’s Precedents and 
—a in the House of Commons, Vol. II, p. 43, par. 4; p. 44, 
par. 7. 

“So under the Statute of Anne a member who accepted the ro- 
version of the Garter King of Arms retains his seat, and when the 
reversion fell in by death the matter was again brought up, but dropped 
(p. 44, par. we ,8o, too, where Mr. Webb was appointed governor of 
the Isle of Wight before election and accepted afterwards, he continued 
his seat (p. 45, par, 11), 

“ Where a decision had been found unpractical, Parliament had no 
hesitation ‘n reversing its action, especially in cases where officers of 
the army and navy were given high posts which were both civil and 
military, the later decisions being that they should retain their seats. 
So as to a naval officer made master of Greenwich Hospital (p. 46, 
par. 16). So as to an army officer made master of Chelsea Hospital 
tp. 48, par. 18). Se as to army officers who were made governors of 
cities and forts, the rule being settled by resolution of 17383, after 
various precedents the other way (p. 48, par. 19). So as to an cflicer 
of the otmy accepting the office of general of ordnance (p. 52, pay. 31). 

* Hatsell’s Precedents and Proceedings, Volume II, from pages 43 to 
72, contains quite a discussion of this subject.” 

This statute is justly regarded as a part of the English constitution. 
But the framers of our Constitution refused to follow it or to declare 
that acceptance of office should ipso facto forfeit the seat. They left 
the question whether the vacancy in the membership was to be tem- 
porary or permanent and whether it was to be by way of suspension 
or to result in a forfeiture—all this they left to the exigencies of each 
particular case and to the decision of the House. 

It is idle to ay that membership can not be suspended and must be 
forfeited. This House can either suspend or expel a Member in its 
discretion, and what the House can do the Constitution can do, or 
can leave to the decision of the House in each case, 

It is interesting to notice that other English statutes, which are fol- 
lowed in some State constitutions, rendered the holders of certain 


‘offices incapable of election to Parliament (see I Blackstone Commen- 


taries, pp. 175-176). Our Constitution has no such provision. It 
leaves such an official free to resign after election and to take his seat. 
Our Constitution thus refused to follow English precedents. It refused 
to declare that the pettiette performance of military duty should forfeit 
nog ew 4 altogether or that the holding of any office should bar u 
man from being elected to Congress by his fellow citizens. 

The provisions of ‘the Constitution are not to be enlarged. They 
did not prevent Chief Justice Jay from being sent to Europe as a 
special envey. When the Constitution simply provided that the same 
functions should not be exercised at the same time, and that no per- 
son holding office should be a Member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in such office, it did not declare that the holding of such 

office should thereby and ipso facto forfeit the seat forever. It 
9 recognized this to be a practical question, which the House itsecif 

m determine in each particular case in its discretion and in a 
practical way. 

In No, 51 of the Federalist (a number ascribed to Hamilton or Mad!- 
son) the Constitution is paraphrased— 

“A Representative * * during the time of his service must be 
in no office under the United States.” 

That is, while he is actually serving. He shall not serve as Mem- 
ber—be an active Member—during his continuance in office. In no 
othe can the words “during his continuance in office” be given 

‘ec 


an 4 

his question is not to be confined to the cases now in hand. There 
are many others in which it may arise, and we must deal with each by 
the rules of common sense. For instance, we would all say that if a 
Member of the House accepts a place in the Regular Army, which is 
a life appointment, the House should certainly declare his seat vacant 
and order a new election, because he has declared an intention perma- 
nently to incapacitate himself as a Member. This principle applies 
and was enforced as to 4 Member who accepted a commission in the 
Militia of the District of Columbia, because he held a permanent office 
under the direct and continuing command of the President. Whether 
this decision would now be made if the question were new is some- 
what doubtful. 

An entirely different result is arrived at as to the State militia. It 
is true that the State militia is organized under the Constitution of 
the United States, and that its officers, though appointed by the States, 
“hold offiee under the United States” and, are subject to the direct 
call of the President (see the militia law . Stat., sec, 1642). But 
until such call is made they are under the training of the State, and 
it has never been pretended that a Member could not be an officer of 
the State militia. use, until such call, he is not “called into the 
service of the United States” (to follow the words of the Constitution, 
see Art. I, see, 8, paragre hs 15 and 16, and Art. II, sec. 2, peregrep? 1), 
and is not for practica perpesee holding active office. et if he 
should be called out by the President, even to put down a riot, he 








certainly becomes for the time an officer of the United States, and so 
long as he is in the service of the United States he can not exercise 
the functions of a Member of Congress. But who would say as a 
practical matter that under those circumstances it would be good 
sense for the House to declare the seat forfeited, so that he could not 


return there after the riot was put down? Ills membership would 
only be suspended. But by the reasoning of the majority report it 
would be gone forever. 

The examples are not exclusively military. If a Member of the 


Flouse be admitted to practice at the bar of the United States Supreme 

Court, he becomes thereby and beyond question an officer of that 

eourt of the United States and holds office under the United States; 

but common sense says that this is an office not to be exercised con 
tinuously, but from time to time when he appears in court, and is 
not such as was contemplated by the constitutional prohibition 

“Phe cases as to an attorney are various. In re Attorneys (20 
Johnson, 492) it was held they were not State officers, but had exclu 
sive privilege, like licensed physicians, and therefore took a special 
attorney's oath and not merely official oath of the new constitu 
tion. 

“In re Garland (6 Wallace, 378) the court held that a law requiring 
the fren-clad oath was a bill of attainder, and that attorneys 
were oflicers of the court and not of the United States, Justice 
Miller and three others dissented strongly. But if officers of a 

United States court, are they not under the United States? 

“In re Garland (6 Wallace, 378) the court held that a law requiring 
is at least very near to an officer with an oath of office, and that a 
woman can not be licensed as the law then stood for reasons based on 
cases as to officers,” 

So if a Member be a Supreme Court commissioner or notary, com- 
mon sense says, “ De minimis non curat lex,” and just as such officers 
have been allowed to act as electors under a precisely similar provi 
sion, no suggestion has been made that they are not likewise Repre 
sentatives at least until the House, in its discretion, shall take action 
thereon. (See Art. Il, sec, 1. 

In brief, this provision was intended to be a practical provision 
There may be doubt whether temporary volunteer office under a special 
emergency statute was intended to be within its prohibition at all. 
The section itself recognizes that military offices may be created dur 
ing the term of the Member of the House, and that a Member can be 
appointed to such office, and so long as such person holds such an 
office and is under the direction of the President as Commander in 
Chief his membership is suspended and he is not and can not be a 
Member of the House; but in view of the fact that such appointment 
may be only temporary, to execute the laws of the Union, or to put 
down a riot, or, in this case, till the end of a war, it may create a mere 
suspt nsion of membership unless action be taken to forfeit it. 

The question is, therefore, one of what the House, tm its discretion, 
shall resolve to do and not of any self-executing law. 

if the Constitution executed itself, the Member’s name would be 
dropped from the rolls by the Clerk, without action by the House. In 
the words of the English statute, it would be as if he “ was naturally 
dead.” Not so here. ‘The House has always exercised its discretion 
over the whole subject. 

It was always the Heuse’s action that declared the seat vacant, It 
it not vacant ipso facto, and the House often refused to act. 

This is true in all the precedents. 

“In the Van Ness case (Majority Report, p. 57) Van Ness accepted 
a permanent commission under the President, and the House construed 
this as a resignation and forfeited his seat. 

“Col. Yell (Majority Report, pp. 57 and 33, 34) was commissioned 
in July, 1846. A successor was elected by his State, and claimed his 
seat February 8, 1847. The House refused to take the matter up, and 
adjourned without final action. Yell was killed. 

“Col. Baker, whe had been away from his seat in the Mexican War, 
was welcomed back at this same Congress, and sat, the House refusing, 
on March 8, to take the matter up. (Majority Report, Wheeler's 
argument, p. 34.) This is the Robbins case exactly, except stronger, 
for Baker was absent part of two sessions. 

“In Byington v. Van Dever, Thirty-seventh Congress (Majority Re- 
port, pp. 57, 58), Van Dever took his seat in 1861, was then commis- 
sioned colonel, and a resolution against him was reconsidered and 
never acted on. He sat in Congress during the controversy, at least 
part of the time, 

“In the case of Gen. Schenck (Majority Report, pp. 35, 64, 65, and 
66) it was held that, having resigned as brigadier general on November 
13, 1868, he could take his seat in December, 18638, although bis resig- 
ae Was more than questionable, and his term began March 4, 

“In the case of Gen. F. P. Blair (same report, pp. 64, 65, and 66) a 
resolution was submitted by the committee that he had forfeited his 
seat by not resigning till January 1, 1863, but he remained in that and 
the following Congress till Apri 23, 1864, and went back to the war, 
the resignation having never accepted, and recalled at his request. 
‘Naturally, in June ised, the House passed a resolution that his seat 
was vacant, In order to allow a new election and so that it might be 
ns at the short session. 

_ “In the Herrick case a United States officer elected to Congress re- 

Signed just before the session, and it was held that he could take 

power 


his seat.” 
WW In every case the House has reserved its discretionar 
over the subject, either to declare the membership forfeited and 
order a new election or to leave things as they are. 
a action of the House makes the precedent, not the reports of com- 
ttees, 
No geod end would now be subserved by declaring memberships for- 


Teited and ordering new elections. A new Congress comes in on the 4th 
of March, Certainly no practical advantage could now be gained by 


10 


ng u the case of the Member who was an officer during the recess 
and declaring his seat vacant, He is no longer such officer and is able 
to perform duty here. 


Under the circumstances the question is so purely academic and so 
evold of practical good results that the House may well refuse to con- 
sider it and to lay down general principles which may come back to 
Plague them in other cases; but under the resolution adopted the Judi- 

<— Committee have no option but to report. 
If any action is to be taken, the passage of the following resolutions 


is recommended as a substitute for those referred to said committee : 


“Resolved, That such Members of this House as have been employed 
a8 officers in the Volunteer Army of the United States wore suspended 
from membership during suct employment, and that the 

embers of this House or exercise the functions of suc 
during the continuance of said offices, respectively, 


shall not be 
membership 
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“Resolved, That tn the case where such office has already ceased be. 
fore the present session there is no ground for action by this House or 
for interference with the performance of his duties therein by the 
Member : 

“Resolved, That In view of. the likelihood that the other sald offices 
may cease at any time, and the impossibility of holding any election dur- 
ing the present Congress, it is not expedient to take action on the case 


of those whose membership is still suspended by the holding of such 
offices." 
Respectfully submitted 
Richard WaYNe Parken, 


Democracy and the Initiative and Referendum. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 
OF OHTO, 


In tue Hovuse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the subject of democracy and 
its extension throughout the world has been discussed very fre- 
quently during recent months. I therefore, pursuant to leave 
granted, extend in the Recorp the following remarks made by 
me on another occasion and at another place: 

The task of enabling everybody to enjoy as nuch freedom as 
possible without interfering with the rights of others—that ts 
to say, the problem of government—is one which has long been 
with us, in fact, every since there has been any attempt at gov- 
ernment. Many plans have been tried, and practically all have 
failed. 

Yet, after all, any form of government will be found in its 
final analysis to be based upon one of two principles—either 
upon theory that those enacting and administering the law 
should do so without restraint by the governed, or upon the 
opposite principle that government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

Publicly, at least, we in this country are believers in self- 
government, for whenever we find a fellow who has no patience 


with self-government he soon abandons us to our fate and, 
Astorlike, moves to Europe to hunt a job in the governing 
business. 


After much deliberation the founders of the American Com 
monwealth declared that self-government was the principle 
upon which it should be and is founded. Accordingly, this Gov- 
ernment has long been referred to as the final test of the prin 
ciple of self-government, and the supporters of autocratic gov- 
ernment are already loudly proclaiming that it is conclusive 
proof of its failure. 

However, whatever be the cause, one thing Is certain: This 
Government has not fulfilled the hopes of its founders. Differ- 
ent reasons have been given for the failure, but the fact is that 
we do not have genuine rule of the people, we have not real 
self-government. 

Nevertheless, instead of agreeing with those who say “ Destroy 
the semblance of self-government we now have; return to mon- 
archy and oligarchy,” we say “Give us more democracy, more 
rule of people instead of less.” 

Lawmaking by the unrestricted will of delegates or repre« 
sentatives is not self-government. Laws framed by such bodies 
may indeed sometimes be identical with the will of the people, 
but not because it is their will. It is only so because the will of 
the people happens to be the same as that of the legislative body. 
The people rejoice, indeed, when they find their will takes the 
form of law, but, on the other hand, they must also supinely 
submit to those alleged laws which are enacted absolutely con- 
trary to the will of the majority; in other words, without their 
consent. Government that is thus administered 1s not self- 
government, but government by an elective oligarchy, if, indeed, 
we can call it elective, and therefore contrary to the Intentions 
of those who founded this Government. 

Such a method of lawmaking can not in the nature of things 
be otherwise than contrary to the best interests of the people, 
for the reason that it is only human nature to serve one’s own 
interests before all others, and men intrusted with final author- 
ity in the matter of lawmaking are no exception to the rule, 
Naturally, self-advancement is foremost In the mind of the per- 
son intrusted with legislative power. This being true, the dele« 
gate or representative is generally inclined to legislate in favor 
of those who in turn can and will promote his interests. Induce« 
ments are constantly presented to shape his conduct on ime 
portant measures, Of course, the reward conferred upon the 
legislator does not always, although often, consist of money, 
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That which is offered to influence their action upon pending 
measures may be money, political advancement, social position, 
the assistance of a friend, and so forth, according to the weak- 
ness and necessity of the person receiving the reward. 

Kew there are who are not influenced by one or other of these 
considerations, and yet often the legislators nobly resist all such 
temptations, but are then subjected to other species of torture. 

Those seeking special advantage by the passage or defeat of a 
measure resort, if possible, to threats of blackmail. ‘They have 
investigated the life of the lawmaker in every detail and have 
examined his conduct with microscopic care. If they have found 
some misstep which has not generally become known, or has long 
since been forgotten, the unfortunate man’s honor and good 
name are threatened with destruction. If he have one who is 
dear to him and whose welfare he guards almost as his own life, 
he is warned that such person will suffer if there be found in 
such one’s life the slightest irregularity upon which to base dis- 
agreeable publicity. and scandal. 

Another common method of coercion is to depreciate or 
threaten the value of the legislator’s property ; for example, his 
stocks, if he have any. But why multiply examples; the means 
of exerting pressure upon the lawmaker are various and drastic, 
and few there are who can finally escape from the clutches of the 
vulture. What, then, may we expect to be the nature of im- 
portant legislation under our present system? Certainly it 
would generally be responsive to the influences of which we have 
spoken. This means that those who have wealth and influence 
can and will mold legislation to their own special advantage ; in 
other words, that important laws will be passed or defeated in 
order to procure or preserve special privilege. This is true be- 
yond doubt, or the statement that “ self-preservation is the first 
law of nature” is a fallacy or a lie. No one, unless it be “ Divine 
Providence Baer,” of anthracite-coal fame, will have the temer- 
ity to claim that, but in order to show that we are not talking 
about mere possibilities, and also that selfishness is still an ele- 
ment of human nature, let us consider a few instances in point. 

Not many years ago the Broadway Railway Co. of New York 





found it a fruitful investment to pay aldermen the sum of } 


$20,000 a piece for the Broadway franchise steal, the total cost 
of the bribery and lobby expenses being about $500,000, and 
the company could have afforded to pay many times that 
amount if it had been necessary in order to procure the fran- 
chise. 

We go over to Philadelphia and we find that the councils of 
that city refused to submit to the vote of the people the ques- 
tion of leasing the city’s gas works, worth $30,000,000, to the 
United Gas Co., although an unoflicial referendum showed that 
the voters were 80 to 1 against the lease. The deal was so 
outrageous that Wayne McVeagh’s comment was “ Bribed by 
the rich to rob the poor.” 

In the same city, when the Reading Railroad Co. was seek- 
ing special terminal advantages in Philadelphia, the company 
put $5,000 at the disposal of each member of the council, and a 
noted “boss,” who was a member, said that there were only 
three members of that council who did not accept the money, 
and he was not one of them. 

Prof. Bemis tells of a corporation voting $100,000 to buy the 
Chicago council as nonchalantly as if it were buying a new 
barn, and says that this is an ordinary thing. 

Most of us remember the malodorous Rodgers Street Railway 
franchise bill passed by the Ohio Assembly some 15 years ago, 
giving the city councils the power to sell the people’s streets 
for a period of 50 years. The city of Cincinnati, as a result, 
pays a very high rate of fare for an abominable street railway 
service. Then there was the famous attempted steal of a rail- 
way franchise in Cleveland, which was frustrated when angry 
citizens marched to the council chamber and in eloquent and 
earnest language portrayed the possible scene of councilmen 
dangling from telephone poles, and so dampened the ardor of 
the council for the proposed franchise that they failed to pass 
it, And so we might continue with examples if further illus- 
tration were necessary. 

So we see that the legislator, both the one who is crooked 
and the one who honestly endeavors to serve the best interests 
of the people, is constantly confronted by temptation in vari- 
ous forms; if this does not overcome him he is met with threats 
and blackmail, and if neither of these are attempted he must 
then spend time in dissecting fallacious arguments and resist- 
ing urgent appeals. No one who has not had experience as a 
legislator can fully understand how great an annoyance and 
hindrance all this becomes. 

Another objection to the unrestrained power of representatives 
to make laws is that the legislator naturally looks at things from 
his own particular surroundings and position in life, and is 
therefore inclined to act as if people in general were situated 
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like himself. For example, the banker looks at things through 
banker’s glasses; the merchant thinks everyone in pretty much 
the same condition as himself; so with the professional man 
farmer, and others. This has a tendency, therefore, to cause 
such representative to legislate favorably to his own class. 

sut an evil which is more common still is the practice among 
legislators of trading votes, or log rolling, as it is generally 
called. Thus a member will procure the vote and support of 
his fellows for a measure in which he is vitally interested, per- 
haps because he thinks it to the advantage of his own constit- 
vents and therefore to his own political advantage. .He in turn 
agrees to support the measures of those who at his solicitation 
support his. The result is that the majority of laws are en- 
acted for the purpose of favoring some locality, but of neces- 
sity apply to the whole State, so that we have laws forced upon 
cities which are only needed in the country and laws thrust 
upon the farmer which only the city requires, and many which 
are not generally useful to either. 

Now, we who believe in direct legislation claim that the initia- 
tive and referendum would remedy practically all of these evils. 
We do not deny, but, on the other hand, insist that the whole 
people are selfish and would endeavor to act in their own in- 
terest just us the legislator is selfish and tries to promote |iis 
own welfare. But, on the other hand, the selfish interest of the 
whole would naturally procure legislation desired by the whole 
people or a great majority of them. 

In the first place, legislation would not be adopted by trading 
of votes or logrolling, as in legislative assemblies. When tlie 
electors of the whole State would go to the polls to vote upon a 
certain measure submitted to them for their consideration, 
each would vote in such a way as he thought would be better 
for his own interest, and accordingly we would get at least 
majority satisfied with the approval or disapproval of tho 
measure under consideration. This is, as we have shown, pricti- 
cally impossible in the legislative assembly, for a great iniieny 
members are always willing to support the measure that is 1«t 
desired by their constituents in order to get the support of other 
members for a measure he desires passed. 

Then, again, the use of money would practically avail those 
desiring the success or failure of a measure in no way, beciuuse 
the temptation could not be concentrated against a few wen, 
as is the case with the legislative body, and it would be an im- 
possibility to bribe the whole electorate. For this reason the 
greatest evil we have, namely, legislation for a special class of 
interest, would be practically an impossibllity. 

*“ But,” say the opponents of this plan, “ you are destroying our 
representative system.” On the contrary, we insist that tlhe 
initiative and referendum would purify and strengthen our rep- 
resentative system, for it would be useless to bribe the repre- 
sentative or councilman, for the simple reason that if they did 
so the person so bribed could not deliver the goods he had becn 
paid for, because the people, if dissatisfied with the passage o! 
a measure would simply file their objection in the form of a 
petition, demanding the submission of the measure to the voic 
of the people; and if the legislation should be rejected by tiv 
people the briber would have paid his money for nothing. ‘lliis 
being true, of course, members of the legislative assemblies would 
be let alone, and could, as most would do if not interfered with, 
follow their best ideal as to matters of government. 

Then it would be a short time until the legislative body 
would be under no suspicion, and it would become an honor for 
any man to serve therein. Thus men of character and ability 
would gladly strive for election to office, and for the same reason 
men of low type that seek office for illicit gain would neither 
care to strive for office nor be elected if they did desire. 

When this system has become thoroughly established repre- 
sentatives will then perform their proper function, the one func- 
tion which is consistent with truly representative government, 
and that is to act as experts and to give expert advice, but not 
to dictate the policy of the government. And this is right, for 
can we imagine any person going to a lawyer or a doctor and 
permitting him to do anything further than recommend what 
should be done? The professional man realizes that it Is his 
duty only to advise, but that it is the patron’s right to say 
whether he will pursue the course outlined by his adviser. 

Another advantage which will be derived from the system of 
direct legislation is that men will have greater respect for the 
law. This is true for several reasons. People always have more 
pride in that in which they have had a hand in crevting. Men 
are always inclined to bow to the law of a real majority if for 
no other reason than the fact they feel that public sentiment is 
against them, and, as the whole people decide what the law shall 
be, none suspects undue influence as he does in the case of a 
legislative body. 
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Then, again, having discussed and heard the reasons for the | 


enactment of a law by direct vote of the people, they thus under 
stand the justice of it, or what seems just to the majority, and 
are accordingly inclined to respect it, while the great majority 
know nothing of the reasons for a law enacted by a legislative 
body. 

It would also be the strongest bulwark against anarchy and 
appeal to passion for the reason that the knowledge on the part 
of each that the great majority of his neighbors had made the 
law would be a moral influence which would] overcome such In 
clination as he might have to lawlessness. 

Another advantage gained by the system of direct legislation 
would be that it would adjust law to public opinion, and this ts 
an essential element to all vital law, for, after all, that which has 
no public opinion behind it has little force as a law. 

We would also make a decided gain for good government in 
that the ignorant or indifferent voter would be automatically 
disfranchised, as would also be the bigoted partisan, because 
such men are interested in political matters only when there are 
jobs and spoils at stake, and would, accordingly, take no inter- 
est in an election upon a measure. Bitter partisanship would 
be destroyed, for, regardless of the person who might be elected 
to office, the people themselves would always retain the right to 
legislate, and so public officials of necessity would be honest, 
and, because of the removal of temptation, would stay honest. 
If particularly capable, the man of one party could be kept in 
office on account of his efficiency regardless of his partisan pol 
ficy, because the people could dictate their own policy and let him 
‘do as was intended-——administer the details of his office. Thus a 
good man once in office would be enabled to become an expert, 
and continue to hold the office, because the people would not be 
compelled to turn him out of office in order to adopt a policy 
different from that in which he belleved, 

But, best of all, direct legislation would develop civic con- 
science and intelligent participation in public affairs, because 
nothing develops skill so much as practice, and the constant 
participation in and discussion of proposed measures would de 
Welop political interest and sagacity in the whole people. Men 

hus coming to understand the problems of government would, 

in their enlightenment and confidence in political matters, de 
mand and make the Government more responsive to the public 
needs, 

Many people object to the initiative and referendum on the 
ground that the people do not know enough to make their laws, 
but certainly they could not make many more blunders than the 
average legislative body. At any rate, the people could under 
stand a law which has been submitted to them in terms as well 
as they could understand and decide upon the question whether 
or not the man whom they choose to represent them is sufficiently 
wise, informed, and honest. In other words, they could under 
stand a complicated law which is written out for them better 
than they could understand a complicated man, Surely it is 
not to be claimed that the average citizen is expert only in the 
art of choosing officials. 

But, fortunately, we have the most respectable authority in 
favor of our proposition. 

Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, page 195: 

The concentrating these in the same hands Is precisely the definition 
of despotic government. It will be no alleviation that these powers will 
be exercised by a plurality of hands and not by a single one. One hun 
dred and seventy-three despots would surely be as oppressive as one 
Let those who doubt it turn their eyes on the Republic of Venice. As 
little will it avail us that they are chosen by ourselves, An elective 
despotism was not the Government we fought for. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


Believing, as I do, that the mass of citizens is the safest depository 
of their rights, and especially that evils flowing from the duperies of 


the ae are less injurious than those from the egotism of their 
agents, am a friend to that composition of government which has 
in it the most of this ingredient, An elective despotism was net the 
Government we fought for, 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

A government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

According to our ancient faith, the Just powers of government are 


derived from the consent of the governed. 


The Kansas City Star of October 1910, has a translation 
of stenographic notes by A. H. McCormick of a conversation 
by Lincoln with a general, as follows: 


General, the gay will come, but it will not be in your day or mine, 
when every State in this Union will have the initiative and referendum. 
When that day comes the people will rule; the people will rule, 


James Russell Lowell says: 
Democracy gives every man the right te be his own tyrant. 
Emerson says: 

Law is a memorandum of public sentiment. 


"») 
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“the people are too ignorant to govern them 


tut the ery that 


selves’ has always been the last word of the enemy against 
every effort and claim for self-covernment, progress, and jus 
tice. This has been the rour of the tyrant at his helpless sub 
jects; this was in the reply of King George to the American 


Colonies; this has been the hypocritical whine of 


tage seekers and their nauseous puppets 


special advan 


nnd minions, and this, 


gentiemen, is the masterly explanation ven to the American 
people by their benevolent, all-wise and, of course, unpresump- 
tuous servants in legislative halls assembled. Sell vetnment! 
Declaration of Indeperadence! Both wrongs 

Shall modest, sensible men, men of Independent mind, sub- 
scribe to such a heresy? No! <A thousand times, no! 

Let us begin the rebuke of such an infamous doctrine Let 
us speed that bright day when the spirit of equality shall fill 
every heart, when the goddess of justice shall reign supreme 
in the land, when every man shall pay her homage, and when 
the light of brotherly love shall shine from every eve 

Then shall the men assembled in legislative halls as the hon 
ored counselors of the whole people say to the self-seekers and 
their servants who skulk in the shadows of the Capitol with 
specious pleas for special privilege, “ Begone! We have neither 


power or wish to give tith to what you seek, nor will your 
offers of reward and your threats of calamity and destruction 
avail you. Away! Take your cnuse to our great sovereign, the 
people; we are but sentinels to warn our maste Latminst inte 
vaders of their fair estate.” 

And to the suffering, miserable, humble men who come, fol 
lowed by weeping wives and clamoring ehildren; to these men 


who ask only that they may be heard in the forum of mankind 
us to the theft of their birthright, to them shall they say, 
“Yes; you shall be heard Aye, more, we shall plead your 
cause before that great Jury, the people 
Let us continue the war woon oligarchy until the enemy has 

been routed from every tntrenchment and self-government hin 
| been established in city, State, and Nation The ght will be 
bitter, but 

Courage, then, ye men vet trong 

Giird up your lolnea, go joln the throng 

Battle for freedom, lone sung by the mus 

Tanve not a foeman; heed no flag of truce 

And when the din of batth 

And selflah greed shall relen no n 

We'll hasten forth proclaiming thet 

Peace on earth ood will toward 
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HON. ROBERT CROSSER, 
Or oOoTLO, 
In toe House ov Rerrrsenrarivi 
Monday, March 3, 1919 
Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, at the close of my six ye of 
service in the House of Representative I wish to speal ory 
briefly in regard to some of the measures of which I i uthor 
and which I urged during that time My nadvocacy of them 
measures indicates In a general way the public policy in whieh 
I believe, 
The more important measures proposed by me involve prinetl 
ples fundamentally different from what has been the policy of 


the Government heretofore 

The bill H, KR. 289, providing for the ownership and- operation 
of the Washington street railways by the city itself, as is well 
known, aroused a great deal of antagonism. Every publie utility 


in the United States, elther directly or indirectly, fought the 
passage of this bill. After a long struggle, however, the bill was 
favorably reported by the committee, and a carefully ten 
report, urging the passage of the same, was filed. The chairman 
of the committee, however, was sincerely opposed to the measure 
and declined to call it up for consideration by the House 

The discussion which was aroused by the introduction of the 
bill, and the hearings which were held upon tli ime, f 
doubt did more than anything else in recent days to creat 
sentiment for the principle of city ownership of pub om 
doing business in the city. 

Another bill introduced by me (H. R. 5668), know: the 
colonization bill, involved a complete change in the policy of this 
Government as to the method of disposing of the publle land 
The Government has always pursued the po of giving away 
the public lands to private individuals, without providing any 
means which would enable the settler to make the necessary im- 


provements. The consequence has been that in a short time the 









lands in question were bought up by a few people and monopo- 
lized, thus preventing the best use of the land. The Crosser 
colonization bill, on the other hand, provided for the leasing of 
public lands to individuals at a yearly rent calculated not to 
exceed 4 per cent of the value of the land. The bill provided fur- 
ther for the loan of money by the Government for the purpose of 
making improvements on the land, and a maximum time of 50 
was provided in which to pay back the money to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The plan proposed by this bill would have done more to insure 
the systematic development of the remaining public lands than 
any system heretofore proposed, and would have enabled the 
people occupying the lands to procure the full value of the prod- 
uct of their toil. The persons getting land from the Government 
under the terms of the bill would be guaranteed possession as 
long as they should pay the yearly charge, and could at any 
time sell to others whatever interest they might have in the 
improvements made by them on the land. This plan would make 
it certain that the land would be used, 

Another measure which I introduced was H. R. 4024, provid- 
ing for a direct tax on the value of land in the United States, 
for the purpose of raising $2,000,000,000 of revenue. The object 
of the bill was to compel the use of land and to prevent specu- 
lation in the sale of land. The present system of taxation in 
force in the different States of the United States increases the 
tax burden on those who make the improvements and those who 
use the land and encourages men to hold land out of use. Ina 
speech delivered in the House on May 22, 1917, I gave more 
fully the reasons why a tax on land values would benefit the 
people and why the present system retards progress, decreases 
wages, and prevents men from getting the full value of their 
labor. Those who have a monopoly of the natural resources of 
the country, and those who speculate in land, have always been 
and probably will continue to be bitterly opposed to such meas- 
ure as this, because it strikes at the very foundation of the evil 
which enables them to accumulate riches from the toil of others. 

Another measure which I introduced and advocated was H. R. 
20147, providing for the Government manufacture of all war 
materials and for prohibiting all private individuals from manu- 
facturing such materials. The purpose of prohibiting the manu- 
facture of such materials by private individuals is to destroy 
the incentive they would otherwise have to agitate for war. It 
is considerable satisfaction to me to know that the peace con- 
ference has determined on this policy for the nations of the 
world, and the action of the delegates to the peace conference 
fully supports my contention. The men at the peace conference 
are convinced that private profit from the production of war 
materials has been one of the chief causes of war. 

The measures to which I have referred are, as I have already 
said, all measures which involve a very fundamental and, as 
some call it, radical change of policy, and it was perhaps too 
much to expect that it would be possible to bring about a suffi- 
cient change in public sentiment throughout the country to 
induce the representatives of the people to abandon their opposi- 
tion to them. 

If one desires simply to procure the passage of bills, he had 
better content himself with the introduction of the usual kind of 
measures, making slight changes in the details of laws. For my 
own part I prefer to carry on the fight, however long it may be, 
for fundamental changes in the laws relating to our economic 
and social welfare, although I know that public men who under- 
take to bring about a change in the laws which enable the few 
to accumulate vast wealth out of the toil of the many has laid 
out a hard task for himself, 

We have been confronted by many difficult questions during 
the present war Congress. Practically none but war measures 
were considered during this Congress, and no more difficult ques- 
tion presented itself than the conscription issue. I became thor- 
oughly convinced that the principle of conscription was contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions, and expressed my dis- 
approval of the principle in a speech made in the House on April 
26, 1917. I knew at the time, of course, that I was giving the 
powerful special-privilege seekers and their flunkies an excuse 
for attacking me, and it was urged by some of my friends that I 
was making an unnecessary sacrifice in opposing the measure. 
The question of life and death is, however, big enough to justify 
any sacrifice. It was urged by the newspapers of the big inter- 
ests that conscription was the most democratic and equitable 
way of providing an army. In my disagreement from that con- 
tention I find myself supported by Premier Lloyd George, head 
of the British peace delegation, who, near the close of the British 
campaign for the election of members of Parliament, announced 
as the policy of his administration that one of the first things 
the British Government would insist wpon at the peace confer- 
ence was the abolition of conscription throughout the world, 


year 
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This was the statement of one of the leading men of the allied 
nations, with which the United States fought side by side. 

If conseription were so just and democratic as its advocates 
claimed it to be, then, since the war was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy, and the peace conference is writing the 
policy of insurance for its safety, why is it that after having had 
experience with conscription the delegates from all of the allied 
nations are determined to abolish the policy of conscription? | 
do not dispute the right of others to differ from me and to advo- 
cate the compulsory military system if they believe it to be wise, 
and I know that Members of the House advoeating that system 
concede my right to differ from them on the subject, and also 
acknowledge the force of the argument agalist the compulsory 
military system. I am sure also that they must frankly admit 
that conscription is neither a democratie method nor an Ameri- 
can method of raising an army. 


Land for Soldiers. 
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HON. JOHN M. BAER, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


In tne House or Representatives, 
Monday, March &, 1919. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I greatly regret that this third ses- 
slon of the Sixty-fifth Congress will adjourn without passing the 
urgent legislation required to adequately meet the imperative 
needs of the reconstruction period. There are many important 
bills which have been before the committee for months and 
which should have been brought out upon this floor. They 
would have passed this body with very little opposition on 
either the Republican or Democratic side of the House. I have 
introduced a bill to. give to all soldiers, sailors, and marines one 
year's additional pay. I have indisputable evidence that an over- 
whelming number of discharged soldiers, especially the men with 
families and other dependents to support, are in need of funds to 
reinstate them in civil life. Some ean not even get to their 
homes. It is my intention to reintroduce the bill and urge its 
immediate passage at the coming extra session which Is inevit- 
able owing to the vast amount of necessary legislation which 
will immediately be required to meet the afterwar problems, It 
was my earnest hope that the bill would pass, so as to meet the 
present needs of the situation until legislation could be enacted 
that would adequately provide for the future welfare of the men 
who have served their country with great honor to themselves 
and credit to our Nation. 

It is also to be regretted that the session comes to a close with- 
out passing the so-called Lane bill or some similar legislation to 
make it possible for our returning heroes to obtain homes and 
useful employment, I have also introduced a bill which supple- 
ments the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interlor and 
multiplies opportunities for the discharged soldier, The measure 
provides that these men who so gallantly offered their lives to 
our Nation shall have an opportunity for education and training 
in the vocational lines which they desire to follow. I have talked 
to over 300,000 soldiers in the camps, and I believe I have had an 
unusual privilege to sense their needs. I know that many have 
been awakened to the great advantages they are able to obtain 
under our free institutions, We should open the door of oppor- 
tunity to all men who desire to better their conditions, I believe 
that there will be much severe criticism of the present adminis- 
tration for not having a definite program of reconstruction and 
for delaying the legislation which is so important In order to 
meet the critical conditions which become Increasingly more diffi- 
cult to solve. It is true, many bills were brought in during the 
closing hours when there was not sufficient time to give them 
due consideration, but this does not remove the just criticism 
for their delay. 

I have received hundreds of letters from soldiers who inquire 
about the proposed land for soldiers. There will now be a delay, 
of months and perhaps a year because we have not been given a 
chance to consider problems which should have been taken up 2 
year ago, 

Other countries have a definite program which they are car- 
rying out at the present time. They have not only legisiated 
to take care of their domestic questions, but also are doing 
everything possible to increase their foreign commerce. In 
both our domestic and commercial matters our country has 
stood still for over a year, 
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Let us see what our neighbor Canada is doing. Canada has 
caused the expropriation of all parcels of lands over one section 
in area Owned by speculators not working the same to be pro) 
ected by the Federal Government in order to give the returned 
men & square deal on the land-settlement question. Under the 
new scheme a soldier may purchase land up to the value of 
$5,000, free from interest for two years, and the Government 
will finance the men if they prove that they are experienced 
farmers. ‘They can raise a further loan of $1,000 for building. 
When a farm is bought by a returned soldier in this manner 
the Government will break 50 acres, if that amount ts not 
already broken, and this, with the loans, will give the soldiers 
an great start toward becoming owners of land and successful 
farmers. There will be no restrictions on the locations of the 
farms desired by the soldiers, Inexperienced men will be given 
a course in agriculture in practical conditions in order to fit 
them for running a modern farm. 

A soldier settlement board of three members was appointed 
in February, 1919, following upon the act of August 20, 1917, 
ealled “An act to assist returned soldiers in settling upon the 
land and to increase agricultural production.” The essential 
features of this act are the bestowal of agricultural credit when 
needed by soldiers in any part of the Dominion and the gift of 
Dominion land in western Canada, The credit may be used 
for acquiring and improving land, for the payment of incum 
brances, erection of buildings, purchase of stocks, and so forth 

The sum of $2,916,000 has been appropriated by parliament 
for the purposes of this act. 

The Australian States have had a relatively long experience 
in the purchase, subdivision, and settlement of lands; they can, 
in general, do little more for the soldier than they have done 
for the settler since 1901, except to hasten the development of 
new areas of land and to increase the rate of purchase, Be 
tween 1901 and 10914 the six Australian States purchased and 
subdivided 3,056,057 acres, for which $55,243,125 was paid, or 
about $18 an acre, Settlers were also assisted to build home 
and to make needed improvements, Between 1900 and 1014, 
$68,029,500 was loaned for improvements. The Commonwealth 


Government alone advanced £100,000 to settlers in 1017-18. Let 
expects to advance £2,000,000 in 1918-19, 
The Australian Dominion Government was the first to draft 


n fully adequate law to repatriate the soldier, be he maimed 
or whole bodied, The repatriation act of 1916 was Intended to 
consolidate and stabilize the private patriotic funds which were 
being accumulated in the several States and were being 
minstered locally. The Government added to the sume 
lected by the States, making a total fund of £850,855. This was 
used for relief and yocational service of all kinds, Including 
small sums for the reestablishment of shops and small farm 

The next step was a beginning toward actual settlement, In 
consideration of the number of men in the army who have 
expressed a desire to take up land the Government contemplates 
an expenditure of £20,000,000-—an equivalent for the 
tion of the United States of about $2,000,000,000 
soldiers upon the land, 

New Zealand, a very progressive colony, has a splendid record 
of legislation for returned veterans. Lands for soldiers are of 
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two classes, ordinary tenures being areas for general farm 
ing and sheep runs, end special tenure being small acrenge 
near towns and cities, largely for disabled soldiers, Lands 


under ordinary tenures are purchased or set apart by proclama 
tion. These may be obtained for cash, occupation with right of 
purchase, renewal lease, or small grazing run lease, the 
case may be, 

} In the year 1917, 276,290 acres were set apart for the soldiers, 

The Government has provided suburban land suitable for 
market gardening, poultry farms; small areas of rural land, 
adapted to beekeeping; small farms, suitable for dairying, 
fruit growing, and so forth; large holdings, suitable for mixed 
farming; and pastoral country, for grazing only. 

Thus we see that the other English-speaking countries are 
far in advance of our country in solving the land problem 
They have not only made arrangements for farm lands, but they 
are also establishing just marketing conditions. Their economic 
program of efficient distribution is similar in every way to the 
plan of the Nonpartisan League in North Dakota. 

This work should not be postponed, This Congress has al 
ready appropriated $200,000 for an examination into the 
reclaimable land resources of the country. I supported that 
appropriation and shall gladly support a measure for additional! 
funds to actually carry out the plans of the Secretary of the 
Interior. My only regret is that the Seeretary, who is a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet, and whose party is in control 
of both branches of Congress, did not bring in a bill six months 
ago instead of in the few remaining hours of a strenuous session, 
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In which we considered and passed more bille which tneluded 


greater appropriations than any other legislature in the world’s 
history 

L believe that both for securing homes for the soldiers and 
furnishing employment that the proposed legislation will be 
very beneficial to our country Inerensead production is now 


needed more than ever to meet our gigantic costs In the war 
After the Civil War the homestead act proved to be a mage 


Wand In settiing the Weat The publle domain formed the 
safety valve of economle discontent hut now we face a new 
problem, Since the sixties there has sprung up in this country 
th monopolistic control of our markets. Profiteers, gamblera, 


and speculators have clogged the channels of trade. They muat 
be removed or we shall find that the new farmers will not satay 
upon the proposed farms Some of the defects In our old aya 
tem have been deseribed by Dr. Elwood Mead tin these word 


Seclence (should) have gone hand In hand with the settlement of the 


arid and semiarid country, and all that aclence could give would have 
been utilised, firat In the creation of the conditions of settlement and 
then in alding the settler In diMeult tanks Kecause nothing waa done 
these herole but uniformed soula were bedeviled by the wind old, 
drought, and insect pests, They wasted their efforts, loat their hopes 
and ambitions, and a tragic percentage left Impovertahed and embittered, 
The tragic part of thia hintory is that nearly all thie suffering and lors 


could have been avoided under a carefully thought-out plan of develop 
ment, 


they are chiefly 
the injuatice 


farmers 
the ones who will take up the land, alrencdy 


Those soldiers who are sons of and 


KnOW 


and iniquities In our present method of distribution They know 
the farmer only received 86 cents out of a normal dollar and 
now only 18 cents out of a “ 50-cent ” dollar 

With the great land movement must come a new economle 
freedom, or the whole comprehenstve acheme of back to the land 
Will fail, Other nations are now meeting this problem It Is 
time that we, right here in this Congress, take action An I 
sald, North Dakota is solving it hey are doing just what the 


people In the cities did when private corporations charged ex- 
orbitant rates for water supply, gas, electricity, and other utill- 
tle They are going to have State ownership of the marketing 
facilities to handle the natural tlow of thelr grain to enastern 
markets, just as the people in the cities obtained municipal 
ownership of utilities When they wanted cheap rates on gas, 
water, and electricity, One is radical than the other 

In Just the degree that the private monopolies tncerease their 


he tore 


greed and profits the people will Increase their demand for 
publicly owned marketing facilitie On the other hand, the 
ery for Federal and State ownership will decrense in the auine 
degree that the utility and marketing monopolles become lees 
selfiah and become the efficlent servants and not exploiting rob 
bers of the people 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
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HON. PERL D. DECKER, 
ol MI} OURTI, 
In true House ov Representatives, 
Sunday, February 2, 1019, 
The llouse had under conslderation the following resolution! 
" Keaolved, That the business of the louse be now uapended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Ilon, WILLIAM 
i. Mrone, late a Senator of the United Btatew from the Mtate of Mise 
surl, abd the Ilon, Jacon bi, Meeken, late a Member of this louse 


from the Mtate of Missouri 


* Resolved, That ag a particular mark of reapect to the memory of the 


deceased, and in recognition of their distinguished public careet the 
llouse, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
jJourned 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
enate, 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
families of the deceased.” 

Mr. DECKER, Mr, Speaker, I find it In my heart to say a 
word relative, first, to our colleague from Missourl, Mr, Meenen, 


I did not know him well in life, and it would not be appropriate 


for me to speak with authority as to his personal charuct nal 
from the standpoint of an intimate friend 

We differed radically, he and | Iie was a Republican and I 
am a Democrat. I am a prohibitionist and he wus noe Ibut 
whatever he advocated he advocated with all his force and 
without fear. I have tried to d»> the sume as to the thin in 
which I believe, And for thi renson lute colleague Vir. 
Merxken, of Missouri, commanded my respect An to his ability, 
it was unquestioned, not only from the work which he did tn 
this House but upon the platform throughout Missourl advo 


cating the things for which he stood, 




































There is a characteristic relative to Mr. Meexrr with which 
I am familiar. I feel that only justice to him commands that 
I should speak. Mr. Meeker was at one time a minister of the 
Gespel, but in spite of that he claimed the right and exercised 
the right to speak against prohibition. This brought down upon 
his head a storm of protest and a storm of opposition that was 
great. I for one wish to say that I acknowledged his right to 
do this, though prehibitionist I have been from my cradle 
and expect to be to my grave. Prohibition never was and never 
will be a religious question. I always acknowledged the right 
of Mr. Mixxer to speak as a minister of the Gospel, as a lawyer, 
and as a Congressman against the principles in which I believed 
as to prohibition. 

I knew his viewpoint on this, because I had the pleasure of 
talking with him about it one afternoon coming from St. Louis 
to Washington, and I gathered from him the thing that consumed 
his mind and heart. It was not so much the question of drink- 
ing liquor; it was his opposition to the idea of substituting 
religious dogma for reason. He denied the right of any church 
to tell him hew he should vote on any preposition. In this he 
was right. I have always believed that men have weakened the 
prehibitien cause by trying to make it a tenet of Christianity. 
It is an economic and a political question. I did not agree with 
Mr. Mrerxker as to his position on prohibition, but I always re- 
spected his ability, and I reserved to him the right to speak his 
sentiments, the same right that I claim fer myself. I am glad 
of one thing, that shortly after the controversy which, as you 
remember, he and I had in the House, though neither of us 
recanted our views or withdrew anything we said as to the prin- 
ciples for which we stood, yet we speke and parted as good 
friends. And it was with pain, it was with deep regret, that a 
few days later I received the news, at Joplin, that my colleague 
had passed on to “ the undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns.” 

I am glad to stand here in this Hall and speak these words of 
appreciation which I had for him. 

I desire to pay my tribute, with the rest of my colleagues, to 
that great Missourian whom we all honored and whom we all 
loved, Senater Svonxe. It would be almost impertinent for me 
to try to analyze his character and his histery, because he was 
in public life as long or longer than I have been in this world. 
His career in public life began about the time that I was born. 
I did not know him when he was a Representative in Congress 
from the district which I have the honor now to represent. I 
did not know him when he was governor of Missouri. I am 
net familiar personally with all the storms and contests in 
Missouri through which he passed. My first acquaintance with 
him which could in truthfulness be called intimate began 
after my election to this high body. 

To speak of his ability is unnecessary. It has never been 
disputed ; it has never been questioned, either in Missouri or in 
the United States. But I do want to speak of the thing which 
to me stands out preeminently above every other characteristic 
which this great man possessed. CHamp Orark, the beloved 
Missourian, has said “ That no man is fit to be a lawgiver for 
a mighty Nation who yields to the demands and solicitations of 
the few who may have access to his ear, but is unmindful of 
the vast multitude who may never hear his voice or look into 
his face.” 

When the things which Cuamp CrarKk has said on history, 
when the things said about him as the beloved Speaker of this 
House and leader of democracy have been forgotten, that one 
utterance of his, in my humble opinion, will make him live 
in history. For it is as true to-day, as it has always been, that 
jthe pen is mightier than the sword. No man is fit to be a 
lawgiver of a mighty nation who yields te the demands and 
solicitations of the few who may have access to his ear, but 
is unmindful of the vast multitude whe may never hear his 
voice or look into his face. In that brief sentence you find 
the guiding star of Missouri’s great Senator, Wurm Jor 
STONE. : 

+ And why avoid the question? We are all friends here to- 
day, are we not? You know to-day when you mention the 
name of Senator Stonx yeu do not think of him as Representa- 
tive, you do not think of him as prosecuting attorney of one of 
the great counties of my district, you doe not think of him as 
governor, you do not think of him as Senator; you think of 
‘him and the part he played in the great struggle of ali the world 
that has just been breught to a termination. This ic not the 
time nor piace to discuss whether Senator Stone was right 
or wrong. But to me it would be a mockery, to me it would 
be a sham, if I stood here in this great legislative Hall to-day 
and was silent as to the great part he played in that titanic 
struggie. The majority will say that he was wrong. Let him 


who can weigh the value of a human life and a human career, 
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and then multiply it by 50,000—to say nothing of the courses 
which lie ahead of our great Nation—let him who can measure 
human life say, with dogmatic and arrogant authority, that 
our great Senator from Missouri was wrong. But whether 
or not you can say in your heart that he was wrong in what 
he did, you can not deny that he thought he was right; and 
in this solemn hour when his colleagues in public life pay 
tribute to his memory, I dare to stand and resent to all the 
world the slander, the villification, the abuse that was heaped 
upon him from the public press and from the rostrum and 
from the pulpit of my country for doing with courage the things 
that he thought were right. 

I pay tribute to the men who followed the different course, 
which they thought right. It took courage for them to do dif- 
ferent from what Senator Strong thought should be done. But 
in this solemn hour when we pay tribute to this great man, who 
sleeps the last long sleep in the peaceful country churchyard in 
the district which I have the honor to represent, I dare to pro- 
claim anew the doctrine that any man who sits in the Senate 
of the United States from Missouri and does not on every ques- 
tion, especially the vital question of peace or war, do what he 
thinks is right is a traitor to Missouri and is unworthy of the 
senatorial toga of that great State. 

And so it was that in the last hours of his eventful life, with 
the marks of age taking hold of him, when his feet were close 
to the river’s brink, his heart became more mellow, his feelings 
for those who opposed him more gentle, his infinite patience 
and kindness to his fellow men, as it seemed to me, increased. 
But, thanks be to Ged, who giveth the victory, there was no 
diminution of his lionlike courage and of his ability to fight for 
what he thought was good for old Missouri and for the people, 
high or humble, of the United States. He went down as a true 
Senator from Missouri—went down not with feebleness, not 
with faltering, but with the courage of a man who realizes the 
dignity of his office and the solemnity of the responsibilities 
imposed upon him, 

Sleep on, brave Senator from Missouri! You followed the 
even tenor of your way in the last hours of your life, when I 
knew you well. You followed it imperturbed by the tempests 
of prejudice and passion which raged about you, unshaken by 
the storm of villification and abuse that beat over your aged 
head. Your heart to the very last was kindly and loving and 
affectionate for the people of Missouri and the people of the 
world, and even for those who abused and misunderstood you. 

History will be written some day. How high a place you will 
have on that page I do not know, brave Senator from Missouri. 
But this I do know: That when the storms of misrepresentation, 
when the blasts of prejudice and misunderstanding, have passed 
and gone, the people of Missouri and the people of this country 
will pay just appreciation to you as a great man who in the 
last hours of his life lived up to Missouri's traditions and did 
what he thought was right, not for the sake of political prefer- 
ment but for the sake of those of whom the other great Mis- 
sourian, CHamp CrLarK, spoke when he said: “ No man is fit to 
be a lawgiver of a mighty nation who yields to the demands 
and solicitations of the few who may have access to his ear 
and is unmindful of the vast multitude who may never hear his 
voice or look into his face.” 


Municipal Ownership of the Street Railways of the 
District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER, 


OF OHIO, 
I~ tue Hovse or Rerresenratives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, people engage in business for 
the purpose of satisfying their desires, and the natural law 
which prompts one to serve his own interests primarily is in- 
variably operative in the conduct of any business. This human 
tendency, if unrestrained, would cause those engaged in vend- 
ing any sort of merchandise or service to demand all that the 

desiring the merchandise or service would be willing 
or able to give for it. It so happens, however, that in all ordi- 
nary lines of business we have a great many persons who are 
able to supply the same kind of merchandise or render the same 
service, and as each is anxious to do the business, that is, make 
the sale or render the service for profit, this rivalry or com- 



















































petition reduces the price of the merchandise or service in ques 
tion as far as possible and still ylelds a reasonable profit. 
Where, however, any service must necessarily and properly be 
performed by an agency enjoying the sole right to serve the 
public generally, the natural law involved in competition can, 
of course, play no part. Public utility service, so called, should 
be rendered by an agency enjoying a monopoly of the right 
to render such service, and this is generally the case. The 
question then arises whether this monopoly right should be 
exercised by private individuals or institutions or by public 
agencies, 

Now, it is conceded that the prime, and really the only mo 
tive in private enterprise, is profit. The greater the profit the 
more successful is the business from the standpoint of the per- 
son or persons who own the business. The greatest profit is 
derived by exacting the highest price which the person desiring 
service or merchandise is willing to pay in order to get it, or 
by giving as litth service or goods as possible for what the 
buyer can pay, wkich amounts to the sume thing. That is the 
natural tendency of the private individual or individuals en 
joying the sole right to supply any public service unless there 
is some check. 

Of course, from the very beginning the private owners of 
public utilities have been subjected to certain restrictions as 
to the price to be charged the consumer, the manner in which 
the service should be extended, and so forth. It was se!f-eyl- 
dent that some such conditions should be imposed upon the 
private owners, since otherwise, as I have already stated, they 
would practice extortion, render inferior and inadequate serv 
ice, and so forth. The natural desire to serve their own in 
terest, however, by procuring the greatest profit possible, in the 
very beginning caused, and still causes, those desiring the ex- 
clusive privilege of operating a public utiilty to employ every 
means for the purpose of inducing the municipal authorities to 
grant the privilege in question upon terms as favorable as 
possible to parties desiring the right to operate the public 
utility. The municipal authorities, however, unless subjected to 
some particular influence which would induce them to do other 
wise, naturally would be disposed to see that the public were 
fully protected. The persons desiring the particular privilege 
in question, therefore, begin to devise ways and means of In- 
fluencing the municipal authorities to grant the privilege of 
supplying the service upon terms satisfactory it the persons 
seeking the exclusive privilege in question. 

The most obvious method, and the one generally employed 
in the early history of the public utility, is to offer some sort 
of a reward to the officials having authority to grant the private 
person or company the privilege desired by them. Almost every 
important city in the United States has had its experience with 
this sort of corruption of its public officials. 

In his book entitled “ Facts and Opinions,” ex-Mayor Hazen 8. 
Pingree, of Detroit, says that the Citizens Railway Co. of that 
city “ literally owns the council, body and soul.” He states that 
it would pay $3,000 for a member of the city council, and actu 
ally offered to buy the mayor of the city for $75,000. 

In New York City the Broadway surface franchise was se 
eured by influencing the councilmen in the manner referred to, 
and those councilmen rejected the offer of the Cable Railway 
Co. to pay the city of New York a bonus of $1,000,000, but the 
aldermen, in order to enrich themselves, refused to grant the 
franchise to the cable company, although it would have meant a 
million dollars to the taxpayers of New York Oity. Upon tn 
vestigation it was shown that the aldermen were given $20,000 
apiece, and that the total expense of this nature to the railway 
company was $500,000. These we tind to be the facts in the 
report of commissioners of railroads relative to the Broadway 


Surface Railroad Co., as set forth in New York senate docu- | 


ment No. 79, in the year 1888. 

We all remember the San Francisco scandal, which resulted 
in a number of prominent men being indicted and some con- 
victed. 


Sometimes, however, public officials are found whe can not | 


be tempted by the offer of any reward, and in such cases it is 
frequently found that the persons striving to procure the so- 
called franchise or similar privilege, undertake the Intimida- 
tion of the official or officials who have manfully refused their 
bribes, 

But it is unnecessary to discuss all of the different methods 
employed to accomplish the one purpose, viz, the procuring of 
the monopoly privilege on terms which are satisfactory to those 
seeking such privilege, Even after they have procured the right 
in question, the tendency is to operate their plant in such a 
manner as proves unsatisfactory to the public generally. In 
order to increase their profits, they naturally try to minimize the 
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expense of operation as much a: this 


possible, and means de 

terioration in service. 
[It is a common saying among street railway managers, for 
example, that “ strap hangers make dividends.” Schedules are 


reduced in order to reduce the expense, The wages of employees 
are kept down as much as possible so as to leave as great a profit 
in the hands of the company as possible. These are a few of the 
evils resulting from private ownership and operation of public 
utilities. There is, however, one other objection which I have 
not mentioned but which seems to me to be one of the moat 
serious of all, 

It will be conceded by all that most persons want men tn 


public office who hold views similar to their own 
conduct themselves in thelr official capacity in such a manner as 
will promote their interests. This fact cau men who nrust 
procure special privileges in order to conduct their business, as 
is the case with every public utility, to exercise thelr uence 
and exert themselves toward the election appointment to 
public office of men who will be favorably disposed to the inter- 
ests of those who roust have special privileges. Men this 
type, elected or appointed to public office, will, of course, feel 
inclined to pay the obligation which they feel they owe to those 
who interested therwselves In their election or appointment. 
Now, men who can be relied upon to do the bidding of any 
special interest, elther becnuse they owe their ap 
pointment to the influence of that Interest, or because of some 
reward offered for compliance with the request of such interests, 
are certainly not men of strong moral fiber, but, on the contrary, 
are generally weak and inefficient, As a result we have not only 
maladministration by such officers as to the public utilities, the 
owners of which have befriended them, but also an Inefficient 
administration in regard to all other matters, for men who are 
weak enough to be controlled by such special interests have not 
the force and sense of justice which would qualify them to ad- 
minister the ordinary affairs of government impartially and 
efficiently, Men who are weak enough to bargaln away the 
people's rights for political support received before election, or 
for material reward offered after election or appointment, are 
not the kind of men who have the clear vision and the high 
ideals necessary to enable them to perform the duties of public 
office in the proper manner. 

While those persons having an interest in privately owned 
public utilities have no desire to have a bad police system, or 
inefficient school system, or a bad administration in any of the 
ordinary lines of municipal activities, and may, in fact, be trying 
hard to “clean up the city government,” as they call it, in these 
respects, and to give us what they delight to call a “ business 
administration,” nevertheless, in so far as they may find it neces 
sary for their own interests, to put weak and pliable men into 
public office, just so far have they been the cause of the inetli 
client government in all of the other respects mentioned 

But the evils of private ownership have, for several year 
been generally acknowledged, even by the more Intelligent men 


nnd who will 


or 


of 


election or 


now, 


directly interested in privately owned public utilities They 
realize the force of the objections and the arguments made 
against the institutions with which they are identified, and, in 
order to postpone the day of reckoning as far us possible, they 
are now constantly urging regulation as the proper remedy for 
the evils which invariably accompany private ownership, It is 
somewhat amusing to note how enger and vociferous are the 
demands of those private owners for regulation, It seems to be 


| assumed by them that regulation was never attempted by public 


authority during the early history of public utilities, whereas 
the fact is that from the very beginning they have been subject 
to certain legal restrictior The terms of the franchise, the 
traffic regulations, ete., were all efforts at regulation, Whint is 
really desired and proposed by these private concerns is simply 
n little different form of regulation. They would have the 
regulating authority transferred from the city council, or 
similar authority, to some State board, In fact, Mr. Rosecrantz, 
general counsel for the public utilities companies of Milwaukee, 
frankly says that he objects to reguiation by local authority 

We all know that city councils have now become muc! 
sensitive to the people’s will and that the people of the cities are 


more 


beginning to understand very thoroughly their rights in regard 
to public utilities, It is, therefore, natural that those who are 
so loudly clamoring to be regulated want the regulating au 
thority as far away from the seat of war as possible and de ( 
an board whose authority is not derived from the peopl ho 
must deal with the privately owned utility. 

Practically every objection which has been shown to apply to 


private ownership and operation of street railways under the 
franchise plan of controlling the privately owned ulllity applies 


to the later method of regulation, It \s just as natural for 
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those who must use the public property to conduct their busi- 
ness to make every effort possible to prevent the new kind of 
regulation from diminishing their profits as it was under the 


old system of reguiation. They are just as anxious to have 
members of public utility commissions appointed or elected who 
are satisfactory to them and to their interests as they were in 


the old days to have councilmen or aldermen who were satis- 
factory to them. They want men who can be relied upon to 
regulate them in the way they want to be regulated. In short, 


we can not change human nature by changing the name of the 
regulating authority. 

This is not all theory, either. The history of regulation has 
been marked by constant resistance against every important 
order or measure made for the purpose of accomplishing any- 
thing substantial in the way of control. The Cullom Act, which 
was enacted in 1887 for the purpose of regulating interstate 
commerce, was followed by the Spokane case, which was decided 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in favor of the city of 
Spokane. Immediately the case was taken into the courts, 
where it remained for a long time, the fourth section of the law 
being finally declared unconstitutional. The Dolliver-Hepburn 
Act was then passed, in 1906, to meet the objection which the 
court found in the Cullom Act. The city of Spokane filed an- 
other case similar to the one first mentioned, but the main ques- 
tion was not finally decided until after the lapse of seven or 
eight years. 

It is claimed by the defenders of private ownership of public 
utilities that while the private companies have sinned in the past 
and have been guilty of the wrongs to which I have already re- 
ferred, they now have reformed and are conducting themselves 
as good people should do; in short, that they have practically 
forgotten self-interest and are simply interesting themselves in 
the public weal. It is not necessary to look very far for glaring 
proof to the contrary. A little over a year ago the railroad com- 
mission of San Francisco, in passing upon the application of the 
United Railroads of San Francisco for permission to issue 
$2,350,000 five-year’ notes for the purpose of paying off certain 
of its bonds, found that the United Kailroads nad exchanged 
with its owners its own promises to pay and set them up as 
investments. Such conduct is the natural result which we might 
expect when the chief motive which actuates the sole agency 
supplying any public service is profit. Regulation may, and no 
doubt does, prevent the evils to which we have referred from 
going to the extremes that otherwise would be the case, but the 
theory of regulation is not sound. It is never a really effective 
method of procuring the desired results and is not at all per- 
manent. It is an unsound philosophy, which insists upon the 
maintaining of conditions which naturally induce human nature 
to go wrong when it comes in contact with them. If we make 
it to the material advantage of men to veer from the path of 
justice, the likelihood is that they will commit injustices, A 
man may be wiliing to sit up all night for two or three nights to 
guard his home against a burglar whom he knows to be at large 
in the community, but after awhile he will get tired of doing 
this and will endeavor to have the burglar locked up instead, 
so that he can go to bed and have a good night’s sleep. So it 
is with the public in regard to private individuals who are seek- 
ing a monopoly of the right to provide a certain public service. 
The public may, through utilities commissions, etc., watch 
them and regulate them for awhile, but ultimately it will be 
found a much better way to quit the task of watching lest 
some private individual should rob the community of its prop- 
erty, and, instead, arrange to serve itself and shut the door 
against those who may be tempted to secure unfair advantage 
over the public. 

Even assuming that regulation should succeed pretty well in 
the beginning because of an aroused public interest, the tend- 
ency would be to lapse into the old habits. The tendency is 
for the mind to tire of constant watching and relax its vigilance, 
and so it is with the composite mind of the public. It becomes 
weary of the task at times and relaxes its attention, but the 
persons who are either seeking the private ownership of new 
public utilities or more favorable conditions in regard to those 
already established have a strong motive for urging their de- 
mands, and then conditions are established from which it may 
be impessible for the public to be freed for a long period of 
time. 

I believe that municipal ownership and operation of public 
utilities is the real solution to the problem. Under this plan 
profit is not the prime incentive, as in the case of private owner- 
ship. The object of a municipality is to render the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest price which will enable it to pay 
expenses, There are no privileges to be sought by a munici- 
pality, and hence no temptation to bribe or pay anyone for 
privileges. The public officials charged with the duty of operat- 


ing any utility, as they reduce the cost and increase the quality 
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of the service, will accordingly please their employer, namely, 
the people. . 

The motive of such official is to procure the approbation of 
the general public, and this is possible only by serving the best 
interests of the public. According to his success will be his 
reputation, the certainty of employment, and the increase of 
his compensation toward the maximum for the kind of employ- 
ment in which he is engaged. 

There is really but one argument of any consequence ever 
made against municipal ownership, and that is the fact that the 
persons employed to operate the utility would be selected with 
the object of building a political machine. It is true, of course, 
that under any popular government the public servant, as well 
as the private citizen, can exercise his influence to make the 
government reflect his will as much as possible. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether the system of private ownership or 
public ownership gives the public-utility employee the greater 
advantage over the ordinary citizen. Certainly under the sys- 
tem of private ownership the employee of the public utility 
exerts his influence in favor of his employer in any dispute 
which it may have with the public. Of course, where the dis- 
pute concerns the terms of employment of the employee, he 
naturally opposes the company. ‘This was the experience in the 
city of Cleveland during the street railway controversy between 
1901 and 1908. Employees of the old street railway almost 
unanimously supported the contentions of the company at every 
election and opposed Mayor Johnson. But in addition to this 
fact we must remember that there were at least as many stock- 
holders as employees, who were also straining every nerve to 
procure that for which the company was fighting. Now, under 
municipal ownership we would have about the same number of 
employees, and we may assume that they would also be po- 
litically active in behalf of those who had employed them, but 
we do not have the large number of stockolders working in 
conjunction with the employees. Every citizen is a stockholder 
in the municipally owned utility, and his interests are in com- 
mon with every other citizen, so that the public advantage is 
his advantage. It is claimed, however, that because of the 
desire to build a machine and perpetuate themselves in office 
those having the authority to employ the operatives of public 
utilities would select men who are not qualified to perform the 
duties incident to the position given them, but, rather, would 
employ men because of their superior political influence and 
their ability to control this ward er that precinct. This argu- 
ment ignores entirely the element of public sentiment. Since 
we have popular government, those intrusted with the manage- 
ment of publicly owned utilities would be under the necessity 
of pleasing their employer, the public, if they desired the suc- 
cess which most public officials do desire, viz, the satisfying of 
the public demand. If such public officials should appoint a 
lot of incompetents to operate the utility, the service would 
necessarily be very unsatisfactory and would meet with severe 
condemnation from the public. This would certainly be inju- 
rious to the official intrusted with the management of the 
utility, and probably would mean his removal from office. It 
would seem, therefore, that intelligent selfishness would cause 
him to select the best men obtainable to operate the utility for 
the success of which he would be responsible. 

But, as a matter of fact, haye we heard of anyone making a 
political machine of the police force or the fire department ? 

One fact has been entirely overlooked by those who are so 
much concerned about the political machine which would be 
formed from the utility employees, and that is that we would 
then have abolished the privilege-seeking horde. We would no 
longer have to sit up nights watching lest they might swindle 
the publie out of its rights, and consequently the people having 
rid themselves of that task would be free to watch more closely 
the conduct of its public officials and see that they discharged 
their duties in an efficient manner. There being then no fran- 
chise scandals possible, the newspapers would devote themselves 
to criticism of public officials as to the discharge of their duties 
as managers of the publicly owned utility, as well as in other 
official capacities, all of which would make it very difficult, if not 
disastrous, for tne managers of publicly owned utilities to eim- 
ploy men regardless of their ability and training. 

I believe, therefore, that upon principle municipal ownership 
of public utlities is absolutely sound. 

Many who agree with us, however, in our reasoning as applied 
to a particular public utility find considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing a general application of the principle of municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities. The opposition insists that the logical 
conclusion of our argument is that we must have municipal 
ownership of bakeshops, grocery stores, etc. That, of course, 
does not follow. The true test is this: If it is necessary that the 
agency rendering any service to the public must have a monop- 
oly of the right to render such service, and the streets or other 








_— 





public property must be used in doing so, then that agency 
should be the governmental authority itself. 

Before closing I wish to call attention to the fact that the ex- 
perience in Great Britain substantiates the claims which I have 
made. In 1906 the National Civic Federation created a commit- 
tee for the investigation of municipal ownership of public utill- 
tles. This committee selected five cities, consisting of Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Manchester, which originally 
had privately owned street railways, but which later municl- 
palized the street railway systems. The committee determined 
the percentage of increase of extensions of the railway systems 
during the entire period of private ownership, and also the per- 
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centage of increase for a like number of years after the date of | 
municipalization, and it was found that the annual average | 


increase during the period of company operation was 1.2 per 


city operation was 15.8 per cent. The committee also calcu- 
lated the percentage of increase of extensions of street railways 


in five cities where private ownership had continued to the date | 


of collecting the data, using the dates of municipalization of 
the first five cities as a dividing date for the five cities where 
private ownership continued to the date of collecting the data. 
It was found that the average annual increase of extensions 


before the dividing date was 4 per cent, and that the average | 


annual increase after the dividing date was 5.5 per cent, a differ- 
ence of only 1.5 per cent. 
referred to, which showed an annual average increase of 15.8 
per cent under municipal operation as against 1.2 per cent under 
private operation. 

Data were collected in regard to the reduction of fares in both 
of these groups of cities for the same periods. 


first group, consisting of Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, 


During the | wheat 
private ownership and operation of the street railways in the | . 


Compare this with the first five cities | 


| as well as the miller, 


and Manchester, the average annual reduction was 0.5 per cent, | 
while during the period of municipal ownership and operation in | 


the same five cities the annual reduction was 8.21 per cent, or 


more than six times the reduction made during private opera- | 
In the group of six cities, consisting of Dublin, Edinburgh, | 
Bristol, Belfast, London, and Norwich, which had private owner- | 


tion. 


ship until the date of procuring the data, we find very different 
results. The committee divided the period of private operation 
into two parts, using the dates of municipalization of the first 
five as the dates for division of the companies’ experience in the 
latter six cities. During the first period the average annual 
reduction was 2.46 per cent, while during the second period the 
average annual reduction was only 0.61 per cent. It will thus 
be seen that the per cent of reduction decreased during the latter 
part of the company operation, whereas in the first five cities 
mentioned in the period of municipalization it increased more 
than six times. 


The evidence produced before the committee also indicated | 


that the condition of labor had very much improved during the 


period of municipal ownership and operation, and this is but | 


natural. Since the public generally consists of persons who 
must earn their living, they are disposed to be fair with those 
employed by the city. During the period of rapid municipaliza- 


way employees amounted to about 48 per cent, while the in- 
erease in wages at the same time amounted to about 4° per cent. 
Mr. W. lL. Magdon, manager of the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Co., of Great Britain, who appeared before the National Civic 
Federation Committee in opposition to municipal ownership, 
said: 

It is beginning to be felt by those engaged in private enterprises that 
any industry in which the municipalities become established is a very 
good one for the private trader to be out of. 
sincere statement. We find in tramway work they establish labor con- 
ditions which sooner or later become imposed by 
undertakings, and these are so onerous as to seriously handicap the 
private enterprise. 


In testifying before the civic federation committee, Mr. T. M. 





It is a rather serious but | 


ressure on private | 


Wood, of the London County Council, concluded ty saying: | 


“We regard it as a great advantage to work thy men hu-. 


manely—quite as great an advantage as 1 per cent more profit.” 


In conclusion, I wish to restate briefly the advantages which | 


I think will result from municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities: First, a reduction in the charges made for the 
service rendered ; second, an improvement of the service; third, 
an improvement in the conditions of labor; fourth, and most 
important of all, in my opinion, the fact that, with the establish- 
ment of ownership and operation of x11 public utilities, che city 


governments would be free from the ‘nfluence of those seeking | 


the right, upon most favorable terms, to privately own and oper- 
ate public utilities. 


a chance to grow and to develop covernments, the privilege of 
serving in which the most prominent and capable citizens would 


This would give the cities of this country | 
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M. BAER, 
DAKOTA, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 


Friday, January 81, 1919, 
The House in Committee of:the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (II. R. 15018) making appropriations 


for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, while under the discussion of the 
Bureau of Markets, I want to call the attention of the com-< 


, | mittee to the fact that the farmers of the Northwes ave 
cent, while the average annual increase during the period of | ners of the Northwest have the 


Bame complaint in regard to the Federal grain grades as do the 
farmers in the district represented by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harrison] who just spoke. The grades are too com- 
plicated and discriminate against the spring wheat farmers more 
than any other section of the country. This is due to the fact 
that spring wheat does not get an early start and the weeds and 
foreign matter grow up with it. Winter wheat receives a good 
start in the spring and smothers out the wild grain, weeds, and 
foreign matter. 

Another complaint is that the producers of grain do not have 
any say in the matter of grades. Actual farmers should have 
representation on the board. The producer should be protected 
The United States Grain Corporation has 
on hand a surplus of $500,000, which it gained through the usual 
mixing process employed in handling of 700,000,000 bushels of 
The farmer should derive the benefit of this mixing if 
same can not be prohibited, 

In North Dakota we have a State administration now which 
is protecting the farmers against these discriminatory practices. 
Remedial legislation correcting the evils of the present grain 
dockage system and compelling the elevators to pay grain grow- 
ers the value of the dockage, less separation costs, are among 
the recommendations made to the legislature in the report of the 
commission of grades, weights, and measures, of which Dr. Ladd, 


| president of the Agricultural College of North Dakota, is the 


head, 

I know of one instance where a farmer obtained over $45 for 
the volunteer flax in two loads of wheat. If he had not received 
the protection of the State authorities this amount would have 
been an entire loss to him. 

Farmers of North Dakota annually lose $1,500,000 In dockage. 
Very often the dockage has a greeter value than the wheat itself, 
and it is not uncommon for a carload of wheat to contain sey 
eral hundred dollars worth of flax or lesser amounts of wild 
oats, mustard seeds, rye, or barley... The legislature this year 
provided laws whereby grain buyers shall be compelled to pay 
the full merket value of such grain cleaned from the wheat, le 
a reasonable charge for the separating. Dr. John Worst, former 
president of our agricultural college, stated that in the 
through grading, dockage, and loss of fertility the farmers of 


! 
LO 


| Nor cota were .d of $55,000,000 annually. 
tion in Great Britain the reduction of the hours of street rail- | °Tt Dakota were robbed of $55 —— 


THE MARKET PROBLEM. 

A new and scientific method of marketing is a problem that 
surpasses every other economic movement in its importance. 
Every plan to obtain for the farmer a greater share of that whicr 
he produces and at the same time to reduce the cost of living for 
the consumer demands our immediate attention and earnest con- 
sideration, We have momentous problems which must be solved, 
The American people will not approve of leaders who merely 
complain and criticize existing conditions without suggesting a 
constructive remedy. About the time the political campaigns 
roll around the politician will be ready to solve the high-cost-of- 
living problem. Like a quack doctor he will stick an attractive 
label on a bottle, but he will not give us any remedial contents 
to cure our economic ills. The National Nonpartisan League, the 
farmers’ great movement of the West, has a definite program 
which will give the people a remedy. The people of the country 
are sick and tired of party labels and empty bottles. 

Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the Rural New Yorker, who 
has made a life study of the subject of marketing, says that on 


a yearly average the farmer receives 35 cents for his products 
which costs the consumer $1. This authority upported by 
| another eminent expert, Mr. John Dillon, head of the Bureau 
of Foods and Markets of New York City, \ » declares that the 
ultimate consumer pays two-thirds of | dollar to the tem 


of distribution, In other words, it costs a mil im of 6S cents 
to handle 35 cents worth of foodstuffs. 

It is unnecessary to quote experts on the ubject. Did not 
Mayor Shank, of Indianapolis, recently go Grand Rapids 


and buy several carloads of potatoes at oJ cents per bushel from 
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jobbers—the farmers received 40 cents; and did he not sell them 


in his city for 75 cents per bushel when they were costing the 
consumer $2 per bushel in that city? He handled potatoes for 
35 cents which the profiteers got $1.50 for handling. 

‘The report of the California Fruit Growers’ Association shows 


that the grower received on an average for the past four years 
$1.60 per crate for oranges, while during the same period the 
consumer paid an average of $4.80. In New York City people 
paid 14 cents a quart for milk for which the farmer received 5} 
cents. In South Bend, DL, while the farmer, 135 miles away, 
received 60 cents per bushel for tomatoes, they were selling 
for $3 per bushel. A farmer gets 20 cents a pound for cotton, 
We must pay $2.56 for that pound of cotton when woven. For 
a pair of shoes selling at $8 the farmer gets 75 cents for the 
leather and labor gets 45 cents. 

The farmer sells his wool for 60 cents a pound. We must pay 
$4.75 for that pound of wool when bought as yarn. In Fargo, 
N. Dak., when the farmer was getting 60 cents for his wool, yarn 
was selling at $2.50—yarn spun at very little cost. Later, when 
the War Industries Board fixed the price of wool at 57 cents, 
yarn sold at $4.75. The price of the raw material was fixed; 
the price of the finished product was not. Through these waste- 
ful methods of handling it costs from two to five dollars to de- 
liver $1 worth of food. Stated in terms of man power, it takes 
from two to five men to handle a one-man power product. 

On May 17, 1917, when Mr. Hoover became head of the Food 
Administration, flour was selling in England for $8.20 a barrel. 
In Fargo it was selling at $17.60 a barrel. Both flours were 
made from the same wheat. It cost $9.40 more in Fargo than 
in England, 5,000 miles away. 

Later on, when the farmer was getting twice as much for his 
wheat by Government guaranty, flour cost $10.60 o barrel, a 
saving of $7 to the consumer. At the same time barley, with 
price uncontrolled, could be bought for 63 cents at the elevator ; 
and barley flour in North Dakota cost $14.60 a barrel. A bushel 
and a half of barley is equivalent to one bushel of wheat. The 
retailer paid $4 more for a barrel of barley flour than for a 
barrel of wheat flour; at the same time the market price of 
wheat was more than twice the price of an equivalent amount 
of barley. 

This probably accounts for the excessive profits of the millers 
who increased their operating profits 175 per cent, and on the 
capital invested 100 per cent. These excess profits were not 
made on wheat flour alone, but also on the substitutes which 
the people so patriotically used to conserve wheat. 

One does not have to speak in generalities about the profits 
of handling foods. One can pick out a specific case which is 
only a single factor of the present complex system of marketing. 
The packers, for instance, accumulated undue dividends. The 
Federal Trade Commission found that four packers increased 
their earnings $121,000,000 above their prewar profits. Morris 
& Co. made a profit of 263.7 per cent. These monopolists have 
complete control of the market facilities, absolutely controlling 
the price of live stock through pooling, dividing purchases, split- 
ting shipments, and various other conspiracies. 

The Steel Trust was permitted to increase its profits from 
$47,000,000 in 1914 to $478,000,000 in 1918, or about 1,000 per 
cent, much of this at the Government’s expense. From the Steel 
Trust on down through the textiles, munitions, firearms, auto 
trucks, and all the war paraphernalia, the same exorbitant 
profits were made. Consequently, I believe that a new and efli- 
cient system of distribution should be devised to handle shoes, 
clothing, implements, and all other necessities of life, as well as 
farm products. 

What does this show? It shows that there should be some 
limitation of profit, some regulation of price, not only for the 
raw material, but for the finished product. There should be a 
fair profit for handling the goods and manufacturing it, but 
waste and useless speculation should be eliminated. If the 
Government continues control of flour as well as of wheat the 
consumer will pay less for his flour, in spite of $2.26 wheat, than 
he would have paid if the Government ceased to maintain its 
restrictions. Many State and Federal authorities state that 
with $2.26 wheat flour should sell for $8 a barrel after making 
allowances for all by-products and for a liberal profit. 

And $2.26 for wheat is not so high when one considers that 
Italy guaranteed $4.44 to its farmers for the 1919 crop; France 
guaranteed $3.84; Switzerland $3.18; and Norway $4.09. Some 
people seem to be persistently complaining about the $2.26 guar- 
anty for American farmers, when it is only a little over half as 
much as guaranteed by other nations to their producers of 


wheat. 
THE POSTAL MARKET. 


Among the many proposals that have been made to develop 
an efficient system of exchange between the fatm and-table is the. 
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postal market or Federal food exchange. Here in the Capital, 
at Washington, D, C., the plan is being worked out. . The Gov- 
ernment is using some of the thousands of motor trucks which 
will soon be released from the National Army. Community cen- 
ters are being established, and there is the closest cooperation 
between the farmer and buyer. All unnecessary distributing 
agencies are eliminated, Instead of costing from $2 to $5 to 
deliver $1 in products, it costs only 10 to 15 cents. It is a com- 
plete reversal of the inefficient methods of the past. This is 
one real remedy which rings true with definite results. 

Legislation should be passed at once allowing the Post Office 
Department to extend the parcel post to enable it to establish 
the postal market or Federal food exchange throughout the coun- 
try. This would eliminate useless profiteering in the products 
of industry and agriculture and give the actual producers a 
greater share in the fruits of their toil. Legislation is required 
at once to give the Government a rigid control of stockyards, 
grain elevators, warehouses, cold storage, and other terminal 
markets. Provision should be made in all Federal laws for the 
closest cooperation with the States which may in the near 
future build their own State-owned elevators and flour mills. 
Municipal governments should also establish receiving ware- 
houses, depots, cold storage, and markets, and all legislation 
should be drawn so that there will be provisions for the closest 
coordination among the cities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Can we not learn something from our methods during the 
war? The Army saved $6,000,000,000, a good-sized liberty loan, 
by its methods of buying. It effected tremendous savings in the 
purchase of food. Can we not take a hint? Can we not learn 
the lesson? 

Out in North Dakota when our publicly owned elevator and 
flour mill are completed the consumer, will get two barrels of 
flour and a dollar bill besides, where he received only one bar- 
rel in May, 1917, and the farmer will get more for his grain, 
too, That comes of eliminating the cost of speculation and 
excessive handling, 

Somebody is making big profits. That is what one hears 
everywhere. Who is this somebody? “ Not we,” say the farm- 
ers. “ Not we,” say the packers, ‘“ Not we,” say the manufac- 
turers. “Surely not we,” say the railroads. “We can 
scarcely live,” justly declare the retailers. Yet somewhere in 
the process of distribution the price mysteriously quadruples. 

What is the answer? 

The effective answer seems to be to take the marketing prob- 
lem into our own hands, as Washington is doing in many ways; 
as Detroit is attempting to do; as Cleveland has tried to do. 
Seattle has invested $7,000,000 in wharves and storage. New 
Orleans has its own grain and cotton terminals, built at a tre- 
mendous cost. Australia, New Zealand, Norway, and even con- 
servative England are doing it. Public ownership and control 
has passed the experimental stage. 

A hundred years ago the man who advocated the public schoo! 
was a “socialist,” according to the wealthy Tories. Parcel post 
was called paternalistic. Twenty years ago the man who aid- 
voeated municipal ownership was dubbed “an extremist,” “a 
visionary,” and “a socialist.” The men who handle our mar- 
keting have failed to give us an economical system. It is ex- 
travagant and wasteful. We must eliminate the useless and un- 
necessary speculators. Just as the people did in the cities when 
private corporations monopolized the public utilities and 
charged exorbitant rates for light, gas, and water, the pro- 
ducers are eventually going to take complete control of the 
marketing facilities. Then, and only then, will we unclog the 
channels of trade and have economic freedom. 

The saving accomplished by a new marketing system would 
be tremendous. It would provide attractive and profitable em- 
ployment for the soldier. boys on their return. The success of 
the plan of Secretary Lane’s land projects for soldiers is con- 
tingént upon a marketing system that will make farming more 
profitable than it is now. The postal market would increase 
the farmers’ income. Someone will say that he is getting rich. 


‘I answer that by asking, “ Why are the farmers leaving their 


farms? Why can you not get people to go back to the land?” 
Good marketing conditions will open a field of splendid opportu- 
nities to our victory veterans, 

All of these suggestions and many more are absolutely indis- 
pensable to make farming a respectable and profit-earning in- 
dustry. With the saving and prosperity that would come 
through these changes in our economic life the people could 
give their children greater advantages of education. Com- 
munity interests would spring up where there would be greater 
cooperation between the farm and city. The farmer, his wife, 
and family would enjoy greater opportunities along educational 
lines as well-as social. Amusements, now exclusive to city life, 
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could be extended to the country. <A country theater is as im- 
portant as the city movies. I am proud to say that my State is 
a vanguard in this special movement. Life would not be a 
drudgery on the farm but a pleasure. The returned soldier 
would stay on his farm. Agriculture is the fundamental indus. | 
try—the basis of all credit and national prosperity—and should | 
be made more profitable and attractive. [Applause.] 


Our Naval Program, 
SPEECH 


JAMES C. 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


TION. WILSON, 


Thursday, February 6, 1919. 


The House in Committce of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill =. R. 15539) meking appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want it distinctly 
understood that I am not undertaking to answer the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr, SAunprers]. [Mr. Saun- 
pEk'’S speech appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of date of 
the Gth day of February, 1919.) I would not assume that I could 
do that, I am speaking now simply because this is my time to 
speak on this program. The remarkable thing is that the gen- 
tleman in his discussion calls for all the facts that might have 
actuated the President in recommending this three-year naval 
construction program, and he demands to know all of those facts. 
In other words, he not only favors open treaties openly arrived 
at, but it seems he does not want us to take any steps or any 
action touching our relations with foreign nations without dis- 
closing all of the reasons that we have for it to all the balance 
of the world. Here there is an irreconcilable difference between 
his view and mine. I can only speak for myself, but think, as 
a member of the committee, I have all of the information con- 
cerning Secretary Daniels’s telegram to the President and the 
President’s reply possessed by any other member, and the 
gentleman knows as much now about the reasons for the Presl- 
dent's action in recommending at this time the proposed naval 
construction program as any member of the committee knows. 
Kvery Member of this House knows all there is to it, and that 
is merely that the President in a telegram reiterated his desire 
for this three-year program. ‘That is all. The President, of 
course, did not wire all of the facts or arguments, I believe I 
know what caused him to urge it at this time, but will enter 
into no discussion of that. 

The first words of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, to 
our committee on this subject were: 


No step backward, but a long step forward should be taken by this 
Congress in strengthening the American Navy. The additional three- 
year program recommended in my annual capers is a conservative one, 
intended to continue the policy of the steady upbuilding of the Navy 
established in 1916. 


No nation who witnesses what we are doing has a right to 
wonder at it or to question our motives or friendship, or to 
become alarmed, since we are merely carrying out a policy with 
reference to building a navy that we, after a bitter fight and 
long consideration, decided upon in 1916, and which at that time 
attracted world attention. 

Prior to the time the Secretary of the Navy appeared before 
us the President recently had expressed himself in favor of 
this program, For my part, I knew that both the Secretary of 
the Navy and the President were at heart truly pacifists in 
the highest sense, entitled to and commanding the respect of 
the whole world. In other words, that they were both men who, 
in order to get peace, would appeal to every sense of justice, 
right, fairness, humanity, and reason; but I knew also that if 
they could not get it by such peaceful negotiations they were 
both men who would fight you in order to get it, and I was glad 
to know that. I had confidence in them. This very character- 
istic made the President a great leader for us when struggling 
to keep out of the war, and later, when forced to enter it, to 
lead us into war, and during the time we waged war, It brought 
to him at once the support and confidence of all true Americans 
of every type. 

I knew that the President especially and the Secretary on 
this subject were in touch with our foreign affairs; that they 
possessed knowledge that should not be given to the public, and 
to give all the facts to this Congress would be giving them to 
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the entire public. Our people are entitled to trust all right, but 
the trouble is if everybody over here knew everything about our 
foreign relations it would-follow that everybody in all the bal- 
ance of the world would know the same thing. So, as far as 
I am concerned, as soon as this was proposed to our committee 
I offered a resolution declaring that it was the of our 
committee that we approve generally the building program 
submitted by the Secretary. The balance of the committee de- 
cided that my suggestion was premature, and [am not saying 
that at this time it was not; but I was very glad later to see 
all of the committee come unanimously to the same view and 
for the same reason that I was for it in the beginning, or mainly 


for the same reason, and that is that the President is urging it, 


sense 


ol 


That is the truth of the business. We might as well be frank 
about it, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Not for the present, please 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Of course, in addition, I bad the rea- 
sons so ably assigned by the distinguished gentleman from 
Washington (Mr, Miniex] the other day in his address to the 
House, and those so forcibly and eloquently presented by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keniry] And in additien to 
that, I am naturally inclined to a pretty good-sized Navy I 
do net care much about the Army, as to the size of it, and never 
did. Though we are a peaceful people and love peace above 
everything else, we have demonstrated several times that we 
can get warlike and shape up for war as fast, if not faster, 
than any other nation on this earth. I do not take any stock 
in all this talk, more current now than I have ever it, 
that we are going to have to fight the laboring people. In other 
words, I am not so much afraid of home folks as I am of out- 
siders. I suppose I succeeded in the House about the least Navy 
man that ever sat in it, and since T have been here I have been 
voting every chance I got to provide us with a pretty big Navy. 
But the chief reason with me is that the Secretary of the Navy 
and the President want this thing. I was 
ing the President. 


known 


opposed to telegraph- 


Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield right there just for 
a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. All right. 

Mr. SNYDER. There has been considerable said about this 


telegram received from the President. I have understood that 
it was brought out by a telegram sent to the President by theo 
Secretary of the Navy. The gentleman being a member of 
committee, I should like to ask him if he or any 
committee is familiar with the telegram that 
the Navy sent to the President. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I did not hear the stati 
by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Paverrr] the 


member o 
the Secretary of 


ment made 


ater ¢ 


and if there is any dodging to be done, I am going to | in 
do it. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have already stated fully to the 
what the Secretary's telegram to the President was; not 
words, but the substance, and it is in the Recorp 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I am glad to know that bor 


part I was opposed to sending that telegram, because, as I said, 
the President was over there on the ground in touch with them 
He knows what we are doing; he it watching us daily 

he did not want it he would say so without any telegram 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, will the gentleman yield 
for a question right there? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On the day the President's 
gram was made public in the United States he made a speech in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, in Paris, in which he congrn 
lated the deputies there assembled and the world that t! 
would now be a diminution of armaments throughout the world 
relieving the people of that great burden, Now, as a Membei 
this House, I want to know his impelling reason 
same time he is congratulating the rest of the world that 
could disarm, he should be urging us to arm? Can thi 
man give us the reason for that? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. In order that the speech of the | 
dent be not misconstrued, I am going to ask 
print it in full in to-day’s Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks leave t 
marks as indicated. Is there any objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of.Texas. Our President needs no defense 
anyone, but since this question Is raised it is proper that 
speech should go into the Recorp while we are considert) 
bill in order that it may be reconciled with his recomimendat 
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by gentlemen who want to, and in order that excerpts from it 
may not be taken and used by anyone to create confusion and 
misunderstanding and the impression that the President is not 
consistent. ‘The speech was made in the Chamber of Deputies, 
at Paris, the 38d day of this month, with official France present. 

[The President's speech appeared in the Recorp of date Feb- 
ruary 6, 1919.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes; but the gentleman is taking up 
my time. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman made a request to insert some- 
thing in the Recorp. ‘Will he not insert in connection with it 
the President's cablegram? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I should not feel authorized to do 
that unless the chairman of the committee or the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Brother Butrer, will consent to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. You tell it. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. There is nothing to it more than 
the request. It repeats the request. Some points are empha- 
sized. There are no facts given, and we know no more than the 
rest of you. I do not doubt for one moment but what Mr. Lloyd 
George himself and the foreign minister, Mr. Balfour, are in 
perfect accord with the President's recommendation. ‘The rela- 
tion .between the President and Mr. Balfour and Mr. George is 
an intimate one—of the very closest friendship. 

It was my great privilege when recently in England to meet 
and talk to Mr. George, and with what I knew of him along with 
what I saw I was able pretty well to size him up. He and the 
President are of a type; above everything else they want justice 
and right. In the peace conference they are natnral friends, It 
Was my great privilege also in the House of Parliament on the 
occasion of a banquet given to us by members of the House of 
Commons to talk to Mr. Balfour about an hour. He is as great 
an admirer and is as devoted to the President as any of us in 
America. He and the President were intimate and devoted 
friends before the President went to Europe. At the peace con- 
ference at Paris any relation between these three men other than 
an open, perfectly frank, and fraternal one is unthinkable to 
me. We can not judge by what the newspapers in England are 
saying about this proposed building program of ours. I do not 
doubt for one minute but what England favors disarmament 
just like we do, nor that she would hesitate to favor any pos- 
sible step on her part, or any step of ours, that might be looking 
to disarmament. It is inconceivable to me that the President 
could be in the midst of these things happening at the peace 
conference, in constant touch and association with these gentle- 
men, and not talking some to them about it. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? - 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not probable that the great American 
naval program is likely to bring about disarmament? 

Mr, WILSON of Texas. I think so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to state that there is any agreement between England and 
the United States that they shall provide a great police ferce 
on the seas that shal safeguard the world? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. No; I do not claim to know the 
netual facts. I do not ask to know, nor want to know. I merely 
reason about it. That it is like a bunch of us gentlemen to- 
gether; talking and elbowing with each other every day; good 
friends, believing in each other, as I know they do; having confi- 
dence in each other; working in harmony with the same ‘ulti- 
mate purpose of doing the right and the best thing—that it 
would be inconceivable that they are not in touch on this very 
subject. Otherwise, it Strikes me that these gentlemen would 
really, as some London papers seem to, look upon the President 
with more or less distrust. They really should not do so for the 
reason that the President has said emphatically that we should 
»«¢ shape our affairs at home to fit an international policy that 
has not yet been decided upon. But some over here who do not 
know any better—and many over there, it seems—think that 
this naval building program of ours is aimed at Great Britain; 
and with all that is being said in the papers, if the President is 
ndvising disarmament over there and advising arming to a 
greater extent along naval lines over here than ever, and was 
at the same time standing aloof from the British representatives 
on this subject, it would naturally cause them to question the 
President’s motives and sincerity and would breed more or leas 
distrust in the hearts of Britishers for us. I am sure no such 

feelings have been aroused, and I am sure we will have no se- 
rieus disagreement with Great Britain at the peace conference. 
I would not be surprised at all if our President is not more inti- 
mate with the British than any other delegate at that confer- 
ence. For my part I believe they are in agreement on this very 


subject. : 
Mr, SNYDER. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WILSON of Texas. I can not yield further. 

Mr. SNYDER. Just one question. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Very well. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman says that it is inconceivable 
that the President would be with Lloyd George and Minister 
Balfour without their knowing something about this proposi- 
tion. I was wondering if it was inconceivable that the Presi- 
dent should be there and not be advised as to the embargo which 
England has put on certain articles of commerce. 

Mr, WILSON of Texas. That shows that I was unwise in 
yielding to the gentleman, because he wants to get me off the 
subject. [Laughter.] 

The other subject touched upon by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia was the scarecrow about Great Britain—that 
we are fixing to fight Great Britain. In the same way the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston]—and I do not question 
his sincerity nor the honesty of his purpose—almost scared us 
to death the other day about that, and said that Great Britain 
would never submit to our building a larger Navy than hers 
unless we did it over the carcass of the British fleet. He also 
styled this proposition a bluff, and said that Great Britain 
would not let us get away with it. It is amusing that some 
people even over here will still accuse this Congress of bluffiny. 
When we declared war pacifists and pro-Germans over her: 
styled it a bluff. When the President pledged the resources 0: 
this country to the last man and to the last dollar, it was a bluff, 

When we offered legislation providing for loans into the bil- 
lions to our allies, that was a bluff; but we let our allies have 
about $8,000,000,000 during the war. When we passed con- 
scription in order to. get an army, this was denounced by these 
same pacifists and pro-Germans as a bluff, and also by our 
enemies over there, and the conclusive proof cited was that we 
knew that we could never land a soldier in France. When we 
proposed to build sufficient ships to carry our soldiers over 
there, this was a bluff. When we appropriated $650,000,000 for 
aircraft, this was scoffed at as the bluff of bluffs on the part of 
America, We declared war April 6, 1917. It was not until the 
latter part of August, 1918, when we had loaned to our allies 
nearly $7,000,000,000, and had nearly 2,000,000 seldiers in France, 
and American-made airplanes were coming into every port in 
England and France by the hundreds daily, and we proposed 
the second conscription act calling up for registration an addi- 
tional 13,000,000 men, that these fellows quit making the claims 
that America was bluffing. They knew then over here and over 
there that America had never been bluffing about anything. 
In America we do things on such a big scale compared to thie 
Eurepean countries that-it is not unreasonable for those people 
to think sincerely that some of our propositions had the appear- 
ance of a bluff, but there is no excuse for any intelligent man 
in the world, and particularly any 1#an in this Congress, now 
making any such ridiculous claims, If there is no provision for 
disarmament at the peace conference, how could Great Britain 
help herself if we wanted a larger navy than hers? Con- 
sidering our comparative resources and ability for shipbuilding, 
in a contest of this kind with America, Great Britain would be 
like a child in a contest with a man, and she knows this much 
better than we do. 

But I said I was not afraid of the laboring people, and I am 
not afraid of Great Britain for the same reason, I think she is 
the best friend we have in the world, France not excepted. [Ap- 
plause.] I have more faith in her as a friend, and God knows 
I love France, I told my constituents in a tour of my district 
last fall, after returning from Europe, that if we had to have 
just one ally, and it was left to me to select it, I would select 
Great Britain. Not one handclap did I get on that. If I had 
said France, they would have tern down the house. I had a 
purpose in saying that, and everywhere I went repeated it, but 
at no time did I get a sign.of approval. We should break down 
the prejudice that exists in the hearts of many of our people 
against Great Britain. In fact, it is.a little hard to account for 
this. We do not teach our children to hate Great Britain. I 
think it is merely because of the wars they read of that we have 
had with Great Britain. But after this it will be different. 
They will read about the history of the Revolution and of the 
War of 1812, but they will come on down and at Jast read of 
this war, where Great Britain and America stood by each other 
and died together on the battle fields, and standing together saved 
each other and saved civilization. Too, they will read such 
things as the President said about Great Britain in his speech 
before the French Chamber of Deputies the other day. He said: 

Now look what has happened. In that far-off day when France came 


to the assistance of America, America was figh Great Britain, and 
now she is linked as closely to Great Britain as ‘she is to France. We 


see NOW w these apparently diverging lines of history are woming 
together. The nations which once stood in battle array, against one 


another are now shoulder to shoulder fighting a common enemy. It 
was a long time before we saw that, and in the last four years some 
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thing has happened that is unprecedented in the history of mankind. 
It is nothing jess than this, that bodies of men on both sides of the sea, 
and in all parts of the world, have come to realize that comradeship in 
freedom. 

There will not be so much prejudice against Great Britain 
hereafter, and in my judgment she will forever be our best 
friend. I am an optimist on the subject of our ever having any 
serious trouble with Great Britain. 

In fact, I am an optimist on the subject of our ever having any 
war with any nation. I have no sympathy with all this talk 
that human nature is the same; that it pever has changed; that 
it never will change; and that nations will go on occasionally 
cutting each other’s throats over matters where the application 
of reason and fair treatment and justice would settle the dispute 
out of war. And yet I am for this big Navy. I do not see any 
indication that I am going to die within the next 20 years, and 
yet if you knew my private affairs, and that is true of all of us, 
you would think each day that I expected to die to-morrow. 
There are certain things about which we can not afford to run 
great risks or take great chances, and certainly for the present 
we should take no chances as to our country being prepared to 
take care of herself in the event war should come. 

I think the peace conference at Paris is going to be a success, 
and particularly on the subject of eliminating future wars be- 
tween nations. We will continue to have internal wars and 
troubles, of course, but I do not believe after the work of that 
conference has been completed that an issue will rise between 
any two nations leading to an argument, next to a dispute, and 
to a quarrel, to bitterness, and then on into war. Of course, my 
belief in such a future as this is based on the prayerful hope 
of a league of nations; that some sort of a binding covenant 
will be entered into by the civilized nations of the world looking 
to the prevention of war. I have never believed in anything 
quite so strongly, it seems to me, as I believe in this. It is a 
great task, of course, but there is no sane reason why nations 
could not come together in some adequate agreement to prevent 
duelling among themselves over questions of honor and end it 
forever, the same as it has been ended in this country between 
individuals. I believe this league of nations when formed should 
provide for force and for the use of it in the extreme emer- 
gencies, and weuld not have too much respect for any league of 
nations that might be entered into unless it did make such 
provisions, 

The Farewell Address of Washington is cited with great as- 
surance by many as an authority against all of this. I have been 
wondering if Washington had lived during the last hundred years 
and during this last war, and had seen this country grow from 
practically an agricultural community to the position of the 
greatest world power, if they would say that he had learned 
nothing during those hundred years; if, facing present world 
conditions, do they think he would be willing to stand upon 
every word of that address; that he would have undergone no 
change of views, not in a single particular? Reading that ad- 
dress in the light of the times in which it was delivered and 
facing the conditions as he faced them, it seems that every word 
was full of wisdom. It is not improbable if he were with us 
that he would say, “At the time I delivered that address to the 
American people I was facing altogether different conditions, 
and the different conditions of this day have brought about as 
great a change in my views.” ‘Touching upon our foreign rela- 
tions, there is one thing he said in that address that was wise 
then, is wise to-day, and there will doubtless never be a time in 
the history of America when it will not be wise, and that is that 
America should have as little to do with the politics of Europe 
as she possibly can. I am sure our President has this in mind, 
and that this is one of his purposes, Following the advice of 
Washington, the q 1estion is, How little is it possible for us to 
have to do now and from here on with the political affairs of 

furope? The policy of no entangling alliances, followed for over 

a hundred years, brought us into this most awful war of all 
history, and there was no honorable escape for us. It was an 
evil influence that had grown up in Europe that forced us into 
it. Now it seems plain, if we can with a reasonable outlay of 
effort and money forever prevent the existence of any such in- 
fluence that might lead us again into such a war, that it is our 
plain duty to do it—at least, to try—to make a real genuine 
effort. If it should fail, it will do no more than the policy of no 
entangling alliances. 


I have no sympathy with the selfish American policy now being 
preached by many, and preached more in this Congress, it seems 


to me, than anywhere else in all the world—this terrapin foreign 


policy—that we should draw back our head, clamp down our 
hull, hump ourselves up in our selfishness and exclusion, and 
remain so until some one comes along and prods and prods us 


until we are compelled to move out again. Of course, we should 
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be more selfish for America than for any other country; but from 


















a selfish standpoint we can not afford to refuse to enter into 
some sort of an agreement with the other nations of the world 
looking to the prevention of our ever being drawn into another 
world war like this one. Being more selfish for America than 
for any other country does not relieve us of the duty of dis- 
charging the great responsibilities that the end of this war has 
left upon us. The American people are going to be with our 
President in his masterful fight in this direction. They are not 
going to be left without hope; they are going to demand that 
something be done upon which they may base the hope that this 
thing can not occur again. The 7,000,000 dead on the battie 
fields of Europe would vote for this league. Their mothers and 
widows would vote for it. They would say, “ Give us something, 
that posterity may be saved from our fate.” 

I can not understand the motives of men who oppose the views 
of all those at the peace conference at Paris. I can not under- 
stand what they hope for. I was on the western front from 
Lorraine practically around to Belgium during last summer 
and while the allied great offensive was on. I saw the awful 
horrors of that war. I saw our dead mangied in every conceiv- 
able form. I saw hundreds and hundreds of destroyed cities 
in France and Belgium. I witnessed some of the great battles 
that were raging on that front. I passed by acres and acres of 
dead. It was enough to strike horror to the heart of any sane 
min. In sight of all this blood, of all these millions of dead, 
of all the devastation, of all of the waste of the world’s wealth, 
it is inconceivable to me how any man could oppose the Presi- 
dent when his only and sole purpose is, in the matter of the 
league, to prevent that thing ever occurring again. I have had 
the lesson impressed so often in my own experience and ob- 
servation that a man is never utterly without hope of accom- 
plishing a thing until he himself quits, refuses to make any effort 
or attempt. Those who oppose the league idea can only have 
in mind a continuation of the old system of the competitive 
building of armaments, which always has meant war and will 
always mean war and more war. The continuation of this sys- 
tem should strike horror to the heart of every man for the 
reason that it only means war in the end. 

One might think it strange or inconsistent that I should have 
these views and at the same time stand here advocating the 
building of this great Navy. My position is simply this: If the 
nations in conference at Paris do not enter into the league for 
the prevention of war and refuse to make provision for disarma- 
ment, and we are to continue under the old system of having 
wars occasionally, then I am strictly in favor of America being 
prepared, fully prepared, to whip any nation that she gets into 
trouble with. In the event they do enter into such an agree- 
ment, then, and not until then, the happiest provision of this 
bill is the following section: 


If at any time before the construction authorized by this act 
have been contracted for there shall have been established, with the 
cooperation of the United States of America, any tribunal or tribunals 
competent to secure peaceful determination of international disputes, 
and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance of competitive 
armaments, then and in that case such naval expenditure as may he 
inconsistent with the engagements made by the establishment of said 
tribunal or tribunals may be suspended when so ordered by the Pre 
dent of the United States, and no contracts for the construction 
vessels hercin authorized shall be entered into prior to February 
1920. 

[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
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The gentleman’s time has expired. 


The Present Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. WILSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Federal Farm Loan Commission to my home, Fort 
Worth, Tex., November 15, 1916, the chamber of commerce ten- 
dered a luncheon to Mr. McA-loo and the other members at the 
Fort Worth Club. I was toustmaster, and as such made two 
short talks, as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have in the United States a man, 
just a plain man, whom history will write down not only as 
America’s but as the world’s greatest son; not because, in heart 
qualities, he is comparable with the Father of his Country; 
not because his powers of constructive statesmanship are equal 
to those of Jefferson; not because, when he knows he is in the 
right, he possesses the corrage and the indomitable spirit of 
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Jackson; not because in the democratic simplicity of his life 
and statesmanship and devotion to ideals he is the peer of the 
universally loved Lincoln; but for that higher and nobler rea- 
son, through his interpretation of the spirit of-our people and 
institutions, he is impressing mankind, as never before dreamed 
of, with his, and our, wndying devotion to and with his eleva- 
tion to the serious and favorable consideration of the world’s 
best thought, the sacredness of the simple proposition of a human 
right everywhere, the world over. ; 

“In the name of Fort Worth and of Texas, I propose a toast 
to this matchless man, our President, Woodrow Wilson.” 

Here the audience stood in silence, with glasses lifted, a few 
seconds, after which I continued as follows: 

“When one deals with the finances and the financial system 
of America he deals with the heart, the arteries, the veins, the 
very blood of the Nation, the gold and silver constituting the 
red and white corpuscles of that blood. It takes a great 
national specialist, a great surgeon, to operate upon a body 
politic such as this United States of America, changing that 
system, without administering chloroform, without shock to the 
neryous system, without a backset, while that body is moving on 
in its throbbing, mighty purposes at home, and to the accomplish- 
ment of its God-planned mission among the nations of the world. 
Just such an operation—as new and startling as the processes 
of grafting or transfusion—was recently performed upon 
America in the establishment of the Federal reserve banking 
system. The chief surgeon who attended America in that 
operation is with us to-day. I have the pleasure of presenting 
to you, judged from the standpoint of service to the Nation, 
and rightfully they can be judged from no other standpoint, the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury in the history of America, 
William G. McAdoo.” 

We did not enter the war until about six months subsequent 
to that occasion. During the war the greatest burdens borne 
by any Americans were borne by these two officials of our 
administration. The achievements of this Congress and the 
achievements of this administration, the ending of the wat, 
leaving upon us such great responsibilities, and the occurrences 
now at the peace conference at Paris, have only served to put a 
world spotlight at this time upon these very truths concerning 
these two great Americans, and so much so that I almost feel 
that the things I said about them in 1916 were prophesies that 
we have more than fully realized. > 

Since I am soon to resign from Congress to take up the work 
of the Federal bench in my State, it was my desire to extend 
my remarks upon the effect that the course of our President has 
had, and will have, upon world affairs, and the effect Mr. Me- 
Adoo’s services as Secretary of the Treasury has had upon the 
financial system of America and as to the position in which we 
now find ourselves as a financial world power, but instead .con- 
cluded to insert in the Reconp the views I entertained toward 
them prior to the beginning of their tasks in connection with 
winning the war. 


The Late Representative Meeker, of Missouri. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


WILLIAM IL. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REepresEnTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 2, 1919. 


The House had under consideration the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the a of Hon. WitiiaM J. 
Srone, late a Senator of the United States from the State of Missouri, 
and the Hon. Jacos BD. Meskgr, late a Member of ‘this House from the 
State of mievent. steus kof t 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of th 
deceased, and in seonquiilen of their distinguished public carecrs, the 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
journed, 

3 “ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Senate. 
“ Resolved, That ~ Clerk send a copy of ‘these resolutions to the 


families of the deceased. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, we meet to-day to pay ‘tribute to 
nnother deceased colleague of ours, Mr. Meeker, who served in 
this House from the tenth district of Missouri. I knew Mr. 
Mcexer for many years, and became quite intimately acquainted 
with him during our service together in this House. He had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of jpublic affairs in 
St. Louis prior to his election to Congress, and after he arrived 


HON. IGOE, 
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here he became one of the hardest working Mem i 

House. The district that he represented evtitatinns ent ene 
people. Those of us who represent districts containing 200,000 
and 250,000 people know how much work devolves upon us and 
I know from my visits to him that he was engaged day and 
night attending to the work of the constituency that he repre- 
sented. He was a man of ability, and he stood by his convic- 
tions, and, whether it was in his own party or with another 
party, he made a fight for what he believed to be right. I recall 
very well the time the declaration of war was being voted upon 
Mr. Meeker was at that time very ill and unable to be here. 
and he sent word that if his vote was needed he wanted to be 
sent for and brought here to vote for the declaration of war. 
He might well have allowed the matter to go, because everyone 
knew that he was desperately ill, but he wisked that record 
made. And just a day or two before his death I received a tele- 
gram from him stating that he wanted to be recorded as sup- 
porting the last war measure which was voted upon before his 
death, the great appropriation for carrying on the war. Mr. 
MEEKER was 2 hard-working, conscientious Representative. He 
differed radically and greatly with many Members of the 
House and with many people in St. Louis, and yet he was 
returned here by his people by a tremendous majority, and, 
as stated by the Speaker, I believe, he could have continued 
to represent them in this House for many years. There were, 
as in the case of the distinguished Senator of whom we spoke, 
many who differed radically with him, but I think that all will 
concede that Mr. MEEKER was a man of ability, forcefulness, 
energy, and, above all things, anxious to render genuine public 
service to his people. 


Embargo on Cotton and Cottonseed and Peanut Oils. 


SPEECH 


or 


HENRY B. STEAGALL, 
OF ALABAMA, s 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 24, 1919. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, it is true, as suggested by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], that if we strike 
out the provisions of this bill making appropriation for the War 
Trade Board the board would be without funds to operate after 
the end of the fiscal year—June 30, 1919. It would seem, at 
first glance, that this would accomplish all that is contemplated 
by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Branp], providing that no funds shall be available for the sup- 
port of the War Trade Beard until the embargo on cotton shall 
be lifted, which by the terms of the amendment offered by myself 
has been made to embrace cottonseed and peanut oils. I agree 
with the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] that strik- 
ing out the whole fund for the support of the War Trade Board 
would accomplish the same result so far‘as the appropriation of 
money is concerned as would be the case under the limitations 
fixed by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Branp] and myself. But the adoption of this amendment 
would be a specific declaration of the Representatives of the 
American people in Congress in favor of the removal .of the em- 
bargo, and I, for one, believe the President would give instruc- 
tions to the War Trade Board to respect their wishes and remove 
the restrictions and limitations now imposed upon American 
products. : 

The farmers of the South suffered a reduction in the price of 
cotton in 1914 that resulted in widespread bankruptcy. It all 
came about as the result of the cotton producers being denied 
access to the markets:of the world. England established a block- 
ade on cotton against foreign markets that were purchasers to the 
extent of three to four million bales annually. In the.terror and 
suffering of the moment appeals were made to Congress to take 
steps to enable the holders of cotton to carry it through that try- 
ing period and to save them {rom being forced to sell when the 
price had sunk to a basis vastly below the cost of production. 
But this appeal was answered with the statement that it was not 
a matter with which the Government had or should have any- 
thing to do. 

I do not say that the citizen should rely upon the Govern- 
ment in ordinary times to find a market for his products er to 

. I believe in the old Democratic doctrine 
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become 
‘that the Government should govern as little as possible in ever) - 


thing and allow the citizen a free and fair chance, protecting 
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bim in the right to produce to the fullest of his ability, and sell 
his products in an unrestricted market under the law of supply 
and demand. The citizen has a right to expect that much. That 
is all the farmers of the South ask to-day. That is all that is 
sought to be accomplished by the removal of the embargo on 
farm products. They ask no special favor of the Government. 
They only insist upon the right to teil and preduce and ship 
their products to the markets of the world that they may sup- 
port their families, pay their taxes, and sustain the credit of 
their Government. 

Let us see what the situation is. Last fall cotton was selling 
at about 38 cents a pound, and this notwithstanding it was being 
denied access to the markets of the world. Then the War 
Trade Board began to diseuss stabilization of the market. They 
began to give out statements to the effect that they were going 
to investigate conditions with a view of fixing a price. Of course, 
any man with the least practical business sense knew the effect 
such agitation would have, though it is well known the War 
Trade Board had no authority whatever to fix a price on cotton. 
But they succeeded in hammering down the price about $40 a 
bale, and when that was accomplished the agitation terminated, 
and the board admitted they had no authority in law to fix a 
price. 

The last crop is shown to be only a little over 11,000,000 bales. 
In normal times the United States consumes half the erep. We 
have consumed in this country already over 3,000,000 bales of 
last year’s crop. There are less than 6,000,000 bales available 
now to meet the world’s demand. The demands of foreign coun- 
tries are approximately 8,000,000 bales. Why is it then that 
eotton at the present time is selling at a price below what it 
costs to produce it? 

We hear a great deal about the cotton exchanges and their 
unfair methods. I have no doubt whatever that they are oper- 
ated in a way to beat down the price. There can be no other 
explanation of the system by which they are able to hold down 
the future market $25 a bale below the spot market. I am in 
favor of legislation to correct the evils of the exchanges. The 
system by which they offer a purchaser unmarketable and un- 
spinable cotton ought to be penalized and this and other abuses 
eorrected or the exchanges should be abolished. But we should 
face the facts as they are and not attempt to evade or cover the 
situation by abuse of the exchanges. The trouble with the 
cotton market is that countries that need cotton and want to buy 
it are not allowed to have it. The War Trade Board has adopted 
a system that limits exports so that every nation is rationed a 
certain proportion of what is required, and Germany and Aus- 
tria are not allowed to purchase at all, though they need at least 
3,000,000 bales. If the War Trade Board would hands off and 
allow cotton to go to the markets of the world unhampered and 
unrestrained there would be a rush for it that would send the 
market soaring. The same thing is true of cotton seed and 
peanuts. The Government while guaranteeing a price on other 
things reduced the price of cotton seed from $83 to $69 a ton— 
at the same time forcing the farmer to sell his cotton seed or 
run the risk of prosecution for hoarding. 

Yet, while reducing the price of cotton seed $14 per ton, the 
price of meal, which must be had for fertilizer, was increased $7 
per ton. Linters which the Government was taking was sud- 
denly reduced 3 cents a pound, making a loss of several millions 
of dollars. In the meantime the export of cottonseed and pea- 
nut oils was restricted under the rationing system, which deter- 
mined the amount that might go to any country and by which 
none may go to Germany or Austria. Of course, we were all 
willing while the war was in progress to make any sacrifice to 
sustain our armies at the front and to protect the honor of the 
Nation. The South gave her sons fo die in France, and they did 
not murmur at any financial sacrifice that was considered neces- 
sary. But the legislation authorizing an embargo against 
American products was only intended to be used as a military 
necessity to hasten the surrender of our enemies, and now that 
the war is over, the sooner commerce is resumed throughout 
the world the better it will be for all concerned, the quicker we 
may hope to recoup our losses, and the easier it will be for our 
enemies to make good all assessments to be levied against them 
to compensate the outrages they have perpetrated against hu- 
manity and civilization. It is not right to continue the restric- 
tions upon the exportation of American goods and products to 
the detriment of the producers of this Nation in order that 
some of the nations of Europe may have advantage over others 
in the process of rehabilitation and readjustment. 

Some time ago I took up with the War Trade Board the ques- 
tion of restriction of exports of cotton and cottonseed and pea- 
nut oils. In reply to my inquiry I have a letter, from which I 
quote: 
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The whole question of the extent to which the blockade of the central 
powers shall continue to be maintained has been the subject of serious 
consideration by the representatives in Paris of the United States and 
the allies. We are informed by them that for important political and 
military reasons it is regarded as highly desirable for the present to 
continue the blockade in its main features, and that the immediate re- 
moval of the blockade would eliminate one of the most persuasive rea- 
sons for the acceptance by Germany of the terms of peace which the 
associated Governments desire to impose. 

I submit that the proposition to restrict the exports of Amert- 
can products except for the purpose of aiding our military oper- 
ations is a plain violation of the intents for which this danger- 
ous and extraordinary power was granted. To attempt to con- 
tinue it after the war has been won to secure a better settlement 
with Germany is a great injustice to the producers of this coun- 
try. It is inconceivable that our allies would be willing to pun- 
ish the farmers of this country in order to collect higher indem- 
nities from Germany. 

The farmers of the South gave their sons to die side by side 
with the soldiers of Wngland and France. sy their heroic 
service and sacrifice they forced the surrender of the mighty 
armies of the German Empire. It is indefensible how, since 
the war is over, that our people should be made to suffer that 
our allies may collect damages of Germany. The practical effect 
of the policy would require the producers of this country to 
assist Germany in paying indemmities to be assessed against her. 
This is an injustice that should not be tolerated by the American 
Congress, and if relief is to be had it must come through the 
action of Congress. The War Trade Board has indicated quite 
clearly what may be expected of them. 

We went to war in defense of the right of the citizens of this 
country to travel the common highways of the ocean and to ship 
their products to the markets of the world. Since by the sacri- 
fice of our treasure and the lives of the youth of this land these 
rights have been vindicated shall we allow the War Trade Board 
to deny us the fruits of our victory? I do not know what that 
board expects to do, but for one I insist that the Congress of 
the American people should see to it that they do not lose the 
benefits of the victory so nobly won. I do not believe the 
farmers of the South are blind to the facts. They know the 
situation. They know at last that they are not dependent alone 
upon one crop. They know that the present supply is far below 
the world’s demands. They know that for the next year a crop 
of 9,000,000 bales will sell for more than a crop of 12,000,000 
bales. They know, too, the value of the crop of grain and live 
stock that may be raised by the labor and expense that would 
raise the production of cotton to the point of depressing the 
market. They are going to hold the cotton on hand and grow 
less next year. They knew that sooner or later peace must be 
declared and that export restrictions and limitations must be 
removed, after which there will be a rush for cotton such as 
has never been known since the days following the Civil War. 

sut I submit that the interest of the Nation as a whole re- 
quires, and simple justice to the farmers of the South demands, 
that all restrictions and limitations on the export of this great 


American product should be removed now. It ought to be done 
while yet some portion of the erop remains in the hands of those 
by whose toil it was produced and who are entitled to share in 
the benefits of the higher price to follow the removal of the em- 


bargo which must come in course of time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


nal 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919, 


On House joint resolution 154, authorizing the erection of a memorial 
-s of 


in Washington to the memory and in honor of the various ord 

sisters who gaye their services as nurses en battle fields, in hosp 

and on floating hospitals during the Civil War. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, no appropriation is asked from 
the United States Treasury; only enough public ground here in 
the National Capital fer the erection of a memorial to the de- 


voted sisters who in the time of fratricidal strife in America 
saw no foeman, but only unfortunate brothers who in the tide 
of war had xallen sick, wounded, or dying, lent them comfort, 


eased their pain, or removed the death damp from brows far 
from wife, mother, and home. 

While they were near no wearer of the blue or gray must 
pass without the ministering comfort which only tender woman's 
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hand can give. Were they able to be present, of no American 
soldier need it be said, as was written of the legionaire : 
A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers; 
There was lack of woman's nursing; there was dearth of woman's tears. 
Strong men are buoyed up in battle by the inspiration of the 
charge and the shock of conflict, but then after cannon roar 
had ceased and the roll of musketry had lulled, when the smoke 
had cleared away, and the horrible revelation appeared of the 
battle between God’s images, ’mid shriek of pain, prayer for 
succor, and dying groans, these gentle spirits, moving like 
animated benedictions among the fallen, ministering as only 
devoted women could to the weak, the suffering, and the dying. 
Their work was not so systematically organized then as 
womanhood has wrought in the great conflict recently closed 
far overseas, but the miracles of mercy wrought by them in the 
Southland will never, and should never, be forgotten by the sons 
and daughters of those two great armies, whose members met 
as brothers on the war field, where the reddest sword must win. 
Abraham Lincoln said of these sisters: 


More lovely than anything I have ever seen in art, so long devoted to 
the illustrations of love, mercy, and charity, are the pictures that 
remain of those modest sisters going on their errands of mercy among 
the suffering and the dying. Gentle and womanly, yet with the courage 
of soldiers leading a forlorn hope to sustain them in contact with such 
horrors, As they went from cot to cot, distributing the medicines pre- 
scribed, or administering the cooling and strengthening drafts as di- 
rected, they were the angels of mercy. 

The work of women during the present war, including the 
work of those who succeeded in the several orders of those whose 
work we would memorialize, should impress every Congressman 
nnd Senator with the propriety of the request involved in this 
resolution and remove all obstacles or objections, by vote or voice. 

During the Mexican War the mercies of women on the battle 
field for the suffering, although the fallen had been battling 
for the lifeblood of father, husband, and friend, were sublimely 
shown. The simple Mexican women ministered to the florid 
northern foeman as they did to the suffering friend of more 
sable hue. 

One of America’s most beloved poets, writing of this, termed 
these women the “ angels of Buena Vista.” 

But the noble Mexican women 
Still their holy tasks pursued 

Through that long, dark night of sorrow, 
Worn and faint and lacking food, 

Over weak and watering brothers, 
With a tender care they hung; 


And the dying foeman blessed them 
In a strange and northern tongue. 


Not wholly Inst, O Father, 
Is this evil world of ours; 
Upward through its blood and ashes 
Springs afresh the Eden flowers ; 
From its smoking hell of battle 
Love and pity send their prayer; 
And still Thy white-winged angels 
Hover dimly in our air. 


The Late Senator Stone, of Missouri. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM L. IGOE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 


Sunday, February 2, 1919. 


The Ilouse had under consideration the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that op- 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM J. 
STONE, late a Senator of the United States from the State of Missouri, 
and the Hon. Jacos E, Meeker, late a Member of this House from the 
State of Missouri. 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of their distinguished public careers, the 
douse, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
ourned. 

a Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
families of the deceased.” 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, my personal and intimate relation- 
ship with Senator Stone began only with my election to Con- 
zress. When I took my seat here in March, 1913, I had known 
him only in a general way and by reputation, as everyone in 
Missouri had known him up until that time. 

I think the outstanding things in his character were his cour- 
age and his honesty. He rendered great service as a Member 
of this House, as governor of the State of Missouri, as Senator, 
and also in private life. .- 

Members have spoken of his courage, and there is one thing 
I recall as a boy that he did in Missouri that required as much 
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courage as was ever displayed by a public man at any time 
and that was when, ia the State of Missouri, some people under- 
took to set up a sort of religious persecution. It took courage 
for a man in public life to denounce it, but Senator Strong had 
no hesitation whatever in going from one end of the State to 
the other denouncing the movement as un-American unfair 
and a disgrace to the State. ; : 

There is no man, in my judgment, in the Democratic Party 
who is entitled to more credit for the success of the legislative 
program of the Democratic Party in Congress since 1913 than 
Senator Stone. He was a leader and a worker. He worked day 
and night as a member of committees of the Senate and he 
labored with the members of his party. He worked to make a 
record for the administration and carry out the promises that 
his party had made. He fought for his party; he believed in 
his party; and he fought for it because he thought it was an 
instrumentality through which the wishes of the majority of the 
people might best be carried out, and thus preserve the Govern- 
ment which we all love. 

There are very few people, outside of Members of Congress, 
who served with him who know how devoted Senator Stony 
was to the duties of his office. He did not spare himself, and 
though at times in recent years his health was impaired, he did 
not slacken his efforts, but devoted his entire time to legisla- 
tive matters, working far into the night. No one who came to 
his office for advice or assistance was turned away, and all 
were made to feel welcome. It was marvelous how a man so 
busy could find time to receive so many callers and give them 
his aid in satisfying their wants. 

I had oceasion many times in the last few years of his life 
to go to him for advice and assistance and talked to him in 
confidence when these great issues came upon us. Immediately 
preceding the war and the declaration of war itself I had occa- 
sion to meet him and to discuss matters with him. He never 
undertook, in my judgment, to lead any man along any course 
nor did he undertake to persuade them from doing what they 
conceived to be right and proper, and in all the criticisms that 
have been visited upon him for the course that he took, it seems 
to me that the men who are most bitter never did understand 
the greatness of his character nor the greatness of his love of 
his country. There is no man who ever served in this Congress 
who had a greater love for his country than did Senator Sronr. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope that in the time to come that he will be re- 
membered for what he was, a great American, a great Senator, 
a courageous man, and one who wished to serve the people who 
were generous enough to select him to speak for them. Mr. 
Speaker, we have lost a friend and the Nation has lost an able, 
honest, and courageous statesman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.- JOHN M. BAER, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tne Hovsr or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recorp 
a coneurrent resolution passed by the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture indorsing the general plan of a league of nations: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Srare or Nort Dakora. 


To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state for the State of North Dakota, ‘lo 
hereby set forth and certify that the following is the full text and the 
whole thereof of a certain concurrent resolution adopted by the *ix- 
teenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota. 
ae at the capitol in Bismarck, N. Dak., this 38d day of March, 


THOMAS HALL, 
Secretary of State. 


Concurrent resolution favoring the establishment of a league of nations 
to enforce peace and aim at promoting the liberty, progress, and 
orderly development of the world. ; 

Whereas the war, now brought to a victorious close by the associated 
power of the free nations of the world, was above all else a war to 
end war and protect human rights: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the House of 

Representatives concurrin That we favor the establishment of a 

league of nations of which the United States shall be a member. We 

believe that such a league should aim at ord the liberty, prog- 
ress, and orderly development of the world; that should clinch the 
victory won at such terrible sacrifice by having the united potential 
force of all its members as a standing menace against any nation that 
seeks to upset the peace of the world ; be it further 

Resolved, That certified jes of thig resolution be sent by the 
secretary of state to the President and to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Con and to each of the United States Senators and 

Representatives from the State of North Dakota. 


[SBAL.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVAN T. FULLER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, under the author- 
ity permitting all Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
upon pending bills, I desire to make some observations concerning 
joint resolution No, 436, providing for the appointment by each 
Member of the House of Representatives of one secretary and one 
clerk, whose names shall be placed on the rolls and paid in 
monthly installments, 

I know that an allowance of $2,000 for a secretary of a Mem- 
ber and $1,200 for a clerk is not an extravagant allowance pro- 
vided a man takes care of the requirements of his constituents 
and the money is actually paid to a secretary and a clerk, I 
assume, however, that many Members will continue to hire 
secretaries and clerks at a less figure than the allowance and 
pocket the difference or utilize as heretofore the names of two 
relatives or one as “decoys” for the pay roll. I sincerely 
wish that we could reorganize the machinery and improve the 
methods of Congress so that it would function efficiently and 
economically and thus reestablish itself in the minds of the 
people. You will agree, I am sure, that we are facing the gravest 
crisis in all our history. The fight is on between constitutional 
government—law and order—and bolshevism. It should not 
be possible for newspapers and critics generally to make the 
perfectly true statements about Congress, which are and can be 
made, Kvery keen observer who comes to Washington ean go 
home and prove to the home folks—and they do—that millions 
are being jimmied out of the Public Treasury for pork and 
patronage. No people, nor any class of people, ever thought in 
terms of revolution so long as they had confidence in their 
government. We, ourselves, have sown the seeds of bolshevism 
through our failure to be businesslike in conducting the legis- 
lative business of the Nation. 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE, 


The shameful abuse of the franking privilege by Members of 
Congress is reprehensible at any time, but in times like these, 
when the public is being exhorted to be thrifty In all matters, to 
economize and to deprive themselves of all but necesities, it 
seems particularly reprehensible that their Representatives in 
Congress, Members, if you please, of the greatest leislative 
body in the world, should waste millions of dollars in an abuse 
which smells to high heaven. 

From time to time comments are printed in the dally pipers all 
over the country referring to this abuse and that abuse in con- 
nection with the franking privilege. These items encourage 
the people, and quite justly, in believing that there is something 
“rotten In Denmark.” It discredits Congress because it gives 
the impression that Representatives of the people in Washington 
enjoy privileges and perquisites of one kind or another that 
would not stand the light of day. This creates a lack of con- 
fidence and generates an impression that citizens are warranted 
in feeling that “each should be for himself and the devil take 
the hindermost,” which is not the sort of an impression that 
should be generated by or concerning a self-respecting, high- 
minded body of legislators. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with your permission, I propose to enumer- 
ate a few luminating facts that, with one-tenth as damning 
evidence, would lead you and me to demand an investijation of 
any industrial enterprise in which we might be interestied. 

lirstly, there is franked out of the House Office Building daily 
from 20 to 80 tons of mail matter and about election time this 
quantity is inereased to 80 or 40 tons. One Congressinan sent 
out 750,000 parcels of literature and one political party at one 
election sent out 55,000,000 speeches. I took the liberty the 
other day of calling on the superintendent who has charge of 
the clerks who send out this mass of stuff, and he stated that 
at times there were from 500 to 600 derks employed dc¢ing noth- 
ing but packing free literature into free envelopes to be sent 
through the mails free of expense for Congressmen. He stated 
that these clerks could address and send out about 1,500 each in 
aday. I asked the man in charge how many parcels a Congress- 
man could have, and he said as many as he liked. “ Well,” I 
said, “not a million apiece,” and he said, “ Yes.” And then I 
inquired how many envelopes, and he said as many as a Con- 
gressman wanted. I asked him how about the printing, and he 
said, “ No charge to a Congressman.” And I asked him about the 
franking privilege, and he said these things were all franked 
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out, and then he said, by way of offering a defense, that, of 
course, no Congressman, unless he were a damned hog, would 
take more than a hundred thousand. 

Now, the object of my protest, Mr. Speaker, is to muzzle the 
“damned hogs” and to hamstring others of the “ high rollers,” 
primarily in defense of the ‘Treasury and secondly in justice to 
the self-respecting element in Congress who feel that being a 
Congressman is a matter in which they could justly take pride 
rather than that they should be part of a body referred to as 
grafters and psalm-singing hypocrites. 

I tind it is quite the custom when a Congressman is running 
for election or wishes to have his name before the public be- 
cause he aspires for some other office to flood his district or 
State, as the case may be, with all kinds of free literature. 
lor example, one of our Congressmen a while ago desired to 
have his name considered in connection with the governorship 
of his State, with the result that he conceived the idea of send 
ing out a nice collection of books to the voters of his State lie 
sent out 640,000 parcels of books in one day, and upon inquiry 
at the post office I found that the postage would have been to 
ordinary mortals 45 cents each per parcel. It is a simple matter 
in arithmetic to see that 640,000 parcels at 45 cents apiece cost 
Uncle Sam over $300,000 for postage. Of course, the cost of the 
books themselves would be greatly in excess of this amount. 
It is easy to see, with this illustration in mind, that individual 
Congressmen can easily abuse their franking privilege te the 
extent of a million dollars a year. 

I found another Member of Congress who conceived tho idea 
of influencing public opinion against preparedness by delivering 
speeches In Congress abusing the President and playing the 
German game—-I do not contend that this Member received any 
German gold for delivering these speeches, but I do maintain 
that he earned it. These speeches were printed at Government 
expense; they were franked out to German peace societies at 
Government expense; and then, in addition, franked envelopes 
were included so that the German pence societies could in turn 
send them without expense to uny individuals whom they 
thought fit subjects to influence by such propaganda, Can you 
imagine a more devilish scheme of undermining the morale of 
the people at their own expense, compelling them to dig their 
own graves, so to spenk? On the outside of the envelope that 
this congressional Member utillzed for this purpose I find the 
following notation: 

Preparedness. Let the truth be told, Public opinion must settle 

this question in the end, and there can be no public opinion of the 
question wntil the public knows the truth The metropolitan news 
apers and magazines, with few exceptions, have deelined to state 
Bott sides of the question, The effort seems to have beer to stampede 
the public into hasty action, Out with the truth, No great question 
like this can be determined without the facts. 

Hiow many American boys are lying out on Mlanders fleld 
stiff and stark to-day as a result of such devilish propaganda 
delivered in the National House of Representatives and matied 
into the homes of our citizens urging upon them the wisdom of 
combating a wild beast with gentle caresses and total unpre 
poredness ? 

If each Congressman abused his franking privilege once a 
term, as in the case of one of the instances I have cited above, 
it would make a total expense of $130,000,000. Now, when you 
realize that many Congressmen indulge In this monthly, the 
enormity of the abuse is at once apparent. 

I have in mind a Congressman who was barely elected In a 
close district, whereupon he put into practice the plan of send- 
ing back a weekly letter to the voters of his district. He now 
has the district safely tucked away and, as a result of this 
gentie art of persuasion, he has been what might be called 
“popularly endorsed.” The district is now “safe” for him. 
He now “runs ahead of the ticket.” This district was close 
four years ago, but now it is “ safe” by 7,000, 

The Speaker of the House a short time ago in his birth- 
day speech remarked on the fact that Congressmen now ecnme 
to Washington for longer terms than they used to, and he 
ascribed this as a result of the primary system. 

I would ascribe it In no small degree to the abuse of the 
franking privilege. 

I have in mind a gentleman more ambitious, perhaps, than 
others for the intellectual development of his constituents by 
way of reading Government liternture, who has been storing up 
every conceivable kind of Government literature for the past 
two years and who now has two rooms full. I suppose his idea 
is to literally flood his district at about election time ver 
sonally I never before appreciated what the term “flood the 
district” meant. Apparently it means that literature printed 
at the expense of the people and transported at the expense of 
the people shall fall upon it “like the gentie rain from heaven.” 

Are our women, who are being exhorted to suve a siice of 
bread a day; our children, who are asked to buy and sell thrift 
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stamps; and our men, who are being called upon to sacrifice 
their lives, going to be satisfied to allow abuses like this to 
continue? Can we ourselves afford to allow them to continue? 

You may recall that {n 1908 a commission, consisting of 
Charles bk, Hughes, A. Lawrence Lowell, and Harry A. Wheeler, 
reported that mail franked out by Congress weighed 4,531,080 
pounds, representing 9,007,574 separate pieces. The total weight 
of all first-class mail for the whole country that year was 
157,502,610 pounds, Considering congressional franked mail as 
first class, which is only fair, as it goes out sealed, one gets 
an astounding comparison. The mail franked out of Congress 
in 1908 amounted in pounds to more than one-fortieth of that of 
the whole mail of the United States of America. My investiga- 
tion would lead me to believe that the output of congressional 
franked meil has more than doubled since that time. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock, in his annual report for 1908, 
states as follows: 

The unrestricted manner in which the franking privilege is now being 
used by the several Federal services and by Congress has laid it open 
to serious abuses, a fact clearly established through investigations re- 
cently instituted by the department. While it has been impossible, with- 
out a better control of franking, to determine the exact expense to the 
Government of this practice, there can be no doubt that it annually 
reaches into the millions. It is believed that many abuses of the 
franking system could be prevented, and consequently a marked 
economy effected, by supplying through the agencies of the Postal Service, 
special official envelopes and stamps to be issued on requisition to the 
various branches of the Federal service requiring them and such 
records to be kept of official stamp supplies as will enable the Post 
Office Department to maintain a proper postage account covering the 
entire volume of free Government mail. 

The different ways in which the frank is abused demonstrates 
the essential secrecy of the system and its personal and political 
uses condemn it in themselves. A fine of $300 is imposed for 
the personal use of the franking privilege, and yet Congressmen 
,Violate the law with impunity. In this connection, if you wish 
illustrations, they can be found in abundance. I would not 
attempt to enumerate all of the expensive evils which grow out 
of the franking privilege, such as loading down the ConGres- 
SIONAL Record with political matter, free seeds, leave-to-print 
xpeeches, campaign documents, and so forth. 

The suggestion made by Postmaster General Hitchcock in 
1910 would seem to be a good one as a starting point. Certainly 
the overshadowing element of personal and party politics should 


be eliminated and the use of the frank restricted to public 


affairs. There should be the fullest publicity with reference to 
franking. I would require each Congressman to append a 
note to each speech or document sent out, stating the number 
being mailed and all other essential facts, and beyond question 
there should be some commission or committee representing the 
Post Office Department to see that Congressmen themselves 
obey both the letter and the spirit of the law. 

Members of Congress in some instances have voluntarily sub- 
mitted proposed mailing matter under their frank to the Post 
Office Department in advance, so that there could be no doubt 
of its coming within the legal requirements, but no Member of 
Congress is under any obligation to do this, and in the great 
majority of cases it is not done. In the absence of such volun- 
tary submission, the department has no official means of know- 
ing what Members of Congress are sending under their frank 
nor have they any means of keeping track of the quantity of 
franked mail sent by any Member or Members of Congress. 

I have no desire te cast any aspersions upon the Members of Con- 
gress, but when so distinguished an authority as Mr. KrrcHin, 
the Democratic leader, in speaking on the river and harbor 
appropriation bill can say, “ I sometimes fear that too many of 
our colleagues set up as the true measure of service here the 
nmount of money which they ean filch out of the Treasury into 
their districts and States for creeks or rivers or public build- 
ings,” it behooves us to be not too optimistic in our estimate of 
human nature as it relates to Uncle Sam’s money. I have no 
objection to a man being careless and trustful with his own 
money, but I counsel most scrupulous accounting and safe- 
guarding of the people’s money which we are sworn to protect. 

Of course, I do not need to present a bill of particulars as to 
why Congress has come into such disrepute. The situation can 
be summed up in this: We have been wasting public money 
upon our own political upkeep; the franking privilege has been 
grossly abused; our processes have been essentially secret; 
seniority and sectionalism have assumed menacing proportions; 
the organization of the House has become almost wholly a ques- 
tion of spoils and perquisites; pork and patronage often out- 
weigh all other elements in shaping legislation; the commit- 
tees—probably, at least, half of them—are a needless burden 
upon the people, maintained only because they provide chair- 
manships and -perquisites for the little oligarchy of Members 
in control of them. In short, we have become a kind of 
political stock exchange, gambling in pork and patronage, and 
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that at a time when there should be and must be the very 
maximum of efficiency and economy if we are to deal ade- 
quately with the crucial issues of reconstruction. 

We ought to reorganize the machinery and improve the 
methods of Congress so that it will function efficiently and 
economically, and thus reestablish itself in the confidence of 
the people. There should be— 

First. A reorganization of the standing committees which 
will eliminate all that do not serve a useful and legitimate 
purpose. 

Second. A responsible executive budget system to replace the 
present pork-barrel method of handling appropriations, 

Third. A restriction of the franking privilege and publicity 
with reference to it, to the extent of having each user of that 
privilege state in each case the kind of material franked, its 
purpose, and the weight of the shipment. 

Fourth. (a) The abolition of all clerkships not essential to 
public business. 

(b) The placing of all clerks upon a public pay roll. 

Fifth. Absolutely open meetings for all committees and econ- 
ference committees, 

Sixth. The election by each committee of its own chairman. 
Seventh. The limitation of congressional business to matt: 
that are national in scope, thus eliminating local and private 

bills which now congest Congress. 

I believe you will agree with me that the machinery and 
methods of Congress must be made open, honest, efficient, and 
businesslike before we can hope to accomplish the solution of 
our legislative problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
in a manner satisfactory to the people. 

I returned a short time ago from a trip through the war 
zone of Europe. A few of the details of that trip I am going 
to take the liberty of enumerating; and I wish in this connec- 
tion that every Member of this House could have made a 
similar trip, because I believe he would have returned with a 
loftier conception of public duty and a higher sense of obligi- 
tion to those men who have been willing to lay down their 
lives so freely that liberty might not perish. 

TRIP THROUGH THE WAR ZONE OF EUROPE, 


I am deeply conscious of the fact that in narrating my ob- 
servations made on the French, American, and British war 
fronts the occurrences there are on such a tremendous scale 
that it would be quite impossible to attempt to adequately 
describe them. It says in the Good Book that a little know!- 
edge is a dangerous thing, and I realize the fact that my con- 
clusions are not infallible. I have, however, tried to set down 
things as I saw them and as they were reported to me, regard- 
less of their possible inconsistency. 

When my friends heard that I was sailing for France four days 
after the signing of the armistice, they smiled disdainfully. 
“ The war is over,” one of them reminded me. “ There is nothing 
doing over there.” ‘ You will only be wasting your time,” said 
another. And when I came back they greeted me with “ You 
didn’t see much, did you?” I told them that all I had seen was 
some 6,000,000 men under arms, including 2,000,000 of my embat- 
tled countrymen ; a thousand miles or more of trenches; a region 
larger than Masachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island put 
together which was as completely devastated as was San Fran- 
cisco after the earthquake; fields littered with dead horses, 
shattered weapons, discarded equipment, and all the other débris 
of battle; hospitals filled to the doors with freshly wounded ; 
balloons, airplanes, endless caravans of motor trucks, field guns, 
thousands upon thousands of them, and long-range cannon, 
American, French, British, Belgian, Canadian, Australian, New 
Zealand, South African, Indian, Algerian, and Moroccan fighting 
men; Foch, Castlenau, Petain, Nivelle, Gouraud, Clemenceau, 
Haig, Poincaré, King Albert, Lloyd George, and others whose 
names will loom large in history; a victorious and rejoicing 
France; a ravaged but liberated Belgium; a subdued ani 
humbled Germany ; and the spectacular ceremonies incident to 
the opening of that historic council which is shaping the destines 
of mankind and redrawing the map of the world. “ Beyond 
that,” I added, ‘I didn’t see very much.” : 

There are certain gratifying privileges incidental to being « 
Congressman. Be.ag permitted to sail for France before the ink 
on the armistice was fairly dry was one of them, For you must 
understand that, although the fighting has ceased, the war will 
not be officially ended until the treaty of peace has been signed. 
Tourists and sightseers are not wanted in Europe at this time, 
the railways, the accommodations and the food are needed for 
other purposes. If, however, you are fortunate enough to hold 
an official position, and if you can convince the authorities in 
Washington that you have a sufficiently sound reason for goins 
and that you are not likely to be either a menace or a nuisance, 
a special passport will be issued to you. Let me make it quite 
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clear that as a private citizen I probably could not have gone to 
France at this time, but as the Representative in Congress of a 
quarter of a million citizens of Massachusetts, I not only was 
permitted to make the journey, but I was afforded countless 
facilities and was shown innumerable courtesies by the officers 
of the armies and the officials of the countries which I visited. 

I had applied to the Secretary of State for passports and 
letters of introduction, also to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, with the result that every facility was 
placed at my disposal. The Secretary of War put me aboard 
La France of the French line, and I left New York on the 15th 
of November. I had read in the New York papers that the 
French were to enter Strassburg on the 25th of the month, and 
that Marshal Foch was to enter that city on the 28th, and I 
determined, if it was a possible thing, I would be in Strassburg 
on the 25th of November. 

So it came about that four days after the representatives 
of a shattered Germany sullenly atlixed their signatures to the 
armistice in Marshal Foch’s private car ip the chill of a Novem- 
ber dawn, I stood on the deck of a great French liner, streaked 
and striped by the camoufleurs until it looked like a gigantic 
zebra outward bound for France. 

Late in the summer of 1918 Mr. Ryan, the director of aircraft 
production, cabled from Europe that I was to be given charge of 
airplane construction in England. I was as happy as a boy at 
the beginning of the summer vacation. But «after Mr. Ryan's 
return there was a series of maddening delays. The Aircraft 
Board wired me to go to Dayton, to Detroit, to New York, 
then back to Washington. Then, just when my commission was 
about to be signed, came the armistice! From the bottom of my 
heart I sympathized with the small boy who at bedtime rushed 
to his mother exclaiming indignantly, “ Oh, mother, the nerve of 
Emily! praying for peace when father’s just been made a cap- 
tain!” 

My trip across the water was uneventful. I found among 
my fellow passengers a most delightful person, who was no 
other than M. Delanney, the French ambassador to Japan. I 
took occasion to ask the ambassador if, as a result of his ob- 
servation, the Japanese were sincerely proally. To this in- 
quiry the ambassador replied yery definitely, “No, sir,” and 
inquired, “ Who in the world thought they were sincerely pro- 
ally?” Ambassador Delanney stated to me that the Japanese 
intended to support Germany, but after their commission vis- 
ited here ana saw how whole-heartedly we were going into 
the war they were afraid to do so. Ambassador Delanney 
stated that ie sailed from Japan to Vancouver, and when the 
party arrived and learned the news that Austria had surren- 
dered the Japanese members of the party were visibly dis- 
appointed. He likened the Emperor and the military caste of 
Japan to that of Germany. He said their methods and ideas 
and ideals were identical with those of Germany. 


We arrived in the harbor of Brest on November 22. M. De- 


lanney very kindly insisted that I should disembark on the | 


launch which was sent out by the French State Department to 
meet him, which invitation I gladly accepted. As our ship 
steamed majestically between the fort-crowned promontories 
which guard the harbor of Brest, “ the American port,” as it is 
called, I leaned over the rail and watched, with a thrill of pride 
and patriotism, that magnificent panorama unfold before me. 


Here had landed Pershing and the immortal first contingent. | 


Up those narrow, cobble-paved streets which lead from the 
wharves to the town had tramped 800,000 Yankee fighting men. 
Brest was more than the gate to France; it was America’s gate- 
Way to the future. I was told that our troops had been taken 
ashore in lighters, long strings of them towed by tugs, with the 
bands playing and the sun glinting on their burnished weapons, 
and their boyish voices roaring out the chorus of “Good Bye 

sroadway, Hello France.” And to tens of thousands of them it 
was indeed “Good Bye Broadway,” for they sleep under the 
soil of France. 

A friend has told me a story of the landing o! the Ninety- 
‘second Division, composed of negro troops. As the lighters 
drew alongside the wharves the interest of the negroes was in- 
stantly aroused by the sight of a battalion of French black 
troops from the West Coast of Africa, who were engaged in un- 
loading ships. A soldier fresh from the cotton plantations of 
Mississippi was the first man ashore. Approaching a giant 
Sengalese he confidently held out his hand. 

“Hello, niggah!” he called. “ How you litre it ovah yere in 
France?” 

“Je ne parle Anglais, M’sieu,’ 
litely. 

“Ah’s askin’ you, niggah,” repeated the American, raising his 
voice, “ how you likes it over yere in France?” 


’ 


the Sengalese explained po- 
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“Je ne comprende pas, M'sieu,” replied the African, “ Parlez 
vous Francais?” 

“Dat ain’t no niggah,” exclaimed the man from Mississippl, 
turning away in disgust, “ dat’s a camouflaged Frenchman.” 

Though I had seen many phases of our military preparations 
in the United States it was not until I landed at Brest that I 
gained any true conception of the magnitude of America’s effort. 
It was a siartling revelation. Miles upon miles of wharves 
bordered by great warehouses of steel and concrete; giant travel- 
ing cranes which could dip down into a ship’s hold and pick up 
a locomotive bodily and set it ashore as easily as though it were 
a baby carriage; a network of rails which looked like the rall- 
road yards of Chicago; scores of panting locomotives and thou- 
sunds of box and flat cars stenciled with the magie le!ters 
“U.S. A.”; mountains of ammunition, food, fodder, clothing, 
weapons, supplies of every description; and swarms of soldiers 
from the labor battalions in canvas hats and blue denim uniforms, 
working like the unloading gang of a circus. The metamor- 
phosis of Brest, whereby a comparatively unimportant French 
seaport, with antiquated docking and unloading facilities, was 
transformed in the space of a few months into one of the world's 
great harbors, was one of the most remarkable accomplishments 
of the war. And the work was done, mind you, by a handful 
of Engineer officers, most of them fresh from civil life, and a 
few thousand negro stevedores, Chinese laborers, and German 
prisoners. At this port we disembarked between dawn and dark 
of a single day upward of 34,000 men—equivalent to the popu- 
lation of a good-sized city. As I looked down from the anclent 
ramparts of the town on this seene of breathless industry 1 
could not but wonder how the French were impressed by this 
exhibition of American energy and efficiency. I learned when I 
met the French admiral who commands at Brest. 

“You Americans are a wonderful people,” he told me. “ You 
have taught us many valuable lessons by which we shall profit. 
You do everything in such a big way. When we wanted to send 
an important message we intrusted it to a courtier. But when 
your general had a message to send he built a telegraph line.” 

The first serious check F received In my program to get to 
Strassburg on the 25th of November was the fact that every 
seat was taken on the train from Brest to Paris, but the 
Goddess of Fortune was with me again, for when M. Delanney 
earned of my predicament he took me to the admiral of the 
port, who promptly issued orders that accommodations be re- 
served for me on the train, and so I arrived in Paris the next 
morning. The French ambassador insisted that his military 
attaché, Lieut. Corjon, take me to my hotel, handle my baggage, 
find out about the trains to Chaumont, Gen. Pershing'’s head- 
quarters, and also arrange with the police for passes to go out 
side of Paris and into the war zone. I never could have gotten 
out of Paris the same day I had arrived had it not been for the 
kindness and courtesy of the ambassador and his lHeutenant. 

Though the armistice had been signed a dozen days before, I 
found Paris still in the throes of rejoicing over the end of tha 
great conflict. The hotels were jammed, the restaurants were 
jammed, the streets were jammed. It seemed as though the 
armies of the entente had been turned loose in the French capl- 
tal. Laughing, chattering poilus in worn and grimy uniforms 
which had once been horizon blue, Americans and British in 
khaki, Italians in rat-colored gray, Anzacs in thelr peculiar 
belted blouses and their broad-brimmed hats turned up at one 
side, Poles in light blue, piped with searlet, Serbs in tight- 
waisted tunics that made them look as though they were wear- 
ing corsets, Algerians and Moroccans with their flerce hawk 
faces peering out from under their turbans, and, of course, the 
Parisiennes, than whom, whether they are grandes dames or 
grisettes, there are no smarter—or braver—women In the world. 
The great asphalt expanse of the Place de la Concorde had 
been transformed into a vast museum of the war, crowded with 
every conceivable form of battle trophy, from the skeleton of 
a German Zeppelin to trench nrortars which could be carried 
by a single soldier. The bases of the statues at the end of the 
Tuileries Gardens were hidden by ramparts made of German 
helmets. Stretching right across one side of the great plaza 
was a row of German airplanes which had been brought down 
by French fliers, some of them painted fantastically in red and 
black—red for the Red Cross hospitals which they had bombed, 
black for the weeds worn by the widows and orphans they had 
made. 

AN AVENUE OF CAPTURED FIELD Gt . 

The Champs Klysées, that sple ndid thoroughfare which runs 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Are de Triomphe, a dis- 
tance equal to that from the Treasury to the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, was lined on either side, from end to end, by captured 
field guns standing wheel to wheel. And the people were per- 
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mitted to do with these guns, and with the other trophies dis- 
played in the Place de la Concorde precisely as they pleased. 
There were neither guards nor railings nor “ De not touch” 
placards. Laughing youngsters sat astride the grim barrels 
which had betched death on the Marne and at Verdun; wounded 
soldiers demonstrated to their admiring relatives how they 
worked the machine guns and trench mortars. 

“ Does Your Excellency know that the trophies in the Champs 
Elysées are quite unguarded?” someone asked the prime min- 
ister, M. Clemenceau. “The people are doing with them as they 
please ; some of them may be stelen,” 

“eh, bien,” replied the Tiger. “ Who has a better right to 
them than the people? It was the French people who won the 
war. And what if a few of them are taken, mon ami? There 
are plenty more were these came from.” 

But nothing, nut the cheering crowds nor the captured air- 
planes and cannon, brought home to me the fact that war is over, 
that the war had been won, as did that statue in the Place de la 

Sjoncorde which symbolizes the city of Strassburg. For eight- 
and-forty years that statue had been draped in black, as symbolic 
of France's mourning for the lost Provinces. But now the 
mourning had been torn away and the statue was literally hid- 
den beneath heaps of flowers and flags, flags and flowers. As I 
stood on the crowded pavement and stared up at the carven fig- 
ure of a seated woman, it seemed to me that these heroic features 
typified not merely Alsace-Lorraine, but France herself—cour- 
ageous, patient, indomitable, serene. 

WHAT THE FRENCH FOUGHT FoR, 


It is the little things, rather than the big ones, which usually 
leave the most lasting inipression, and it was a story, told me 
over a dinner table, which brought home to me more vividly than 
all the splendid spectacles which I witnessed, just what this 
victory means to the French people. A party of officers—an 
Englishman, a Russian, an Italian, and a Frenchman—were 
dining together one evening. After dinner they went out to have 
their coffee and cigars in the garden. And while they were smok- 
ing they fell into a discussion of the causes which led their re- 
spective nations into the war. 

* We went to war because of the invasion of Belgium,” said the 
Englishman, “We had guaranteed her neutrality—and, be- 
sides, Belgium in German hands would be a pistol held at the 
head of England.” 

“The Tsar declared war,” asserted the Russian, “ to save our 
fellow Slavs of Serbia from extinction.” 

“We are fighting for Italia Irridenta,” exclaimed the Italian, 
bringing his fist down upon the table so that the dishes rattled. 
“The Trentino, Trieste, Istria, Dalmatia, in order to secure our 
national safety we must have them all.” 

The Frenchman, seeing the questioning eyes of the others fixed 
upon him, leaned over and from the ground scooped up a handful 
of earth. 

“ This is what we are fighting for,” he said simply, and pressed 
it to his lps. 

It is such exhibitions of unashamed sentiment which gratify 
and delight all Frenchmen, If they love anything they are not 
ashamed to say so. But we Americans, like our British cousins, 
make a practice of hiding our emotions beneath a cloak of 
indifference and matter-of-factness. It is not an American 
characteristic to “ wear our heart on our sleeve.” Strangely 
enough it took a professional soldier, a grim and taciturn fight- 
ing man, to show the French that we are in reality not so devoid 
of sentiment as they had always believed. One of the first re- 
quests which Gen. Pershing made after his arrival in France 
was to be taken to the tomb of Lafayette. ‘The group of high 
officers and officials who accompanied him naturally expected 
that, after laying the wreath which he had brought with him 
on the tomb, he would make a speech. But he did nothing of 
the sort. His simple “ Lafayette, we are here,” surprised and 
delighted the French, 

And when, upon his visit to Les Invalides, the sword of Na- 
poleeon was brought to him, he neither spoke nor took it in his 
hands, but bent and kissed the blade. Those two incidents, ap- 
parently insignificant as they were, together with his offer to 
brigade American troops with the French, did more than all his 
military qualities to win for the American commander in chief 
the sympathy and admiration of the French. 


PERPETUATING THE MEMORY OF GUYNEMER. 


In those days before the great war, when it was our care- 
less custom to generalize about other peoples, we used to remark, 
rather condescendingly, I fear, that the French were a tempera- 
mental, volatile, sentimental people. No one has accused them 
of being volatile since the Marne and Verdun, but the charge of 
sentimentalism remains. The pity is that we Americans have 
not more sentiment. We are too self-conscious, we hold our- 
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selves too much in check, we act as though we were afraid that 
should we venture to be natural or to show our emotions we 
would be laughed at. We pride ourselves on being practical 
and matter of fact. In recent years George Washington has 
been as well known as the name of a brand of coffee as the 
Father of his Country—-imagine the French permitting a brand 
of tea to be named after Napoleon. Sherman’s chief claim to 
fame, from the standpoint of the man in the street, is that he 
once said “War is hell.” We presented a house to the hero 
of Manila, but he promptly ceased to be a hero to us when he 
presented the house to his wife. This war has given us national 
heroes a plenty, from “ Go-to-hell”’ Whittlesey, of the Lost Bat- 
talion, to “ Eddie” Rickenbacker and “ Hobey” Baker. Yet, 
by any stretch of the imagination can you conceive of American 
schools setting aside a day to commemorate the exploits of 
Baker, as the French schools did not long ago, in order to per- 
petuate in the minds of its children the memory of the great 
French ace, Guynemer? 

I have here a copy of the letter written by the mistress of 
this little village school to Guynemer’s mother. Let me read it 
to you; 

MADAME: You have already received the sorrowful and grateful sym- 
pathy of official France and of France as a nation; I am venturing to 
send you the naive and sincere homage of young France, as represented 
by our school children at Bouclans. Before receiving from our chiefs 
the suggestion, of which we learn to-day, we bad already, on the 224 
of October, consecrated a day to the memory of our hero, Guynemer, 
your glorious son. 


I send you inclosed an exercise by one of my pupils, chosen at ran- 
dom, for all of them are animated by the same sentiments, You will 


see how the immortal glory of your son shines even in the humble 
villages, and that the admiration and gratitude which the children, so 
far away in the country, feel for our greatest aviator, will be piously 
and faithfully preserved in his memory. 
May this sincere > ae to the sentiments of childhood be of some 
hich I offer my most profound a 


comfort to your grief, to w 


The School Mistresa of Bouclane. 

And this is the exercise, written by Paul Bailly, aged 11 
years and 10 months: 

Guynemer is the Roland of our epoch ; like Roland he was very brave, 
and iike Roland he died for France. But his exploits are not a legend 
like those of Roland, and in telling them just as they happened we find 
them more beautiful than any we could imagine. To do honor to him 
they are going to wriic his name in the Pantheon, among the other 
great names. iris airplane has been placed in the Invalides, In our 
school we consecrated a “7 to bim, This morning, as soon as we 
reached the school, we put his photograph upon the wall; for our moral 
lesson we learned by heart his last mention in the dispatches; for our 
writing lesson we wrote his name, and he was the subject for our theme; 
and finally we had to draw an airplane. We did not begin to think of 
him only after he was dead; before he died, in our school, every time 
he brought down an airplane we were proud and happy. But when we 
peers Sas he was dead we were as sad as if one of our own family 
had died. 

Roland was the example for all the knights in history. Guynemer 
should be the example for Frenchmen now, and each one will try to 
imitate him and will remember him as we have remembered Roland. 
I, especially, shall never forget him, for 1 shall remember that he died 
for France, like my dear papa, 

As a young man I had visited Paris and took that walk which 
is one of the loveliest in all the world, down the Champs 
d’Elysees from the Arc de Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde— 
and it came to be called the Champs d’Elysees from a remark 
that Louis XIV made one day when he was being wheeled out 
by an attendant. He inquired, looking at the flelds on either 
side of the road, “ What could be more beautiful than this? 
Surely not even the Blysian fields.” Hence the name, Champs 
d’Ely sees. 

I doubt whether there be another capital in Europe which can 
offer a monument of more majestic calm than Paris does in its 
Place de la Concorde. 

And yet, could the stones of the great Place ‘but speak they 
could tell tales of murder, carnage, and of riot. As late as the 
middie of the eighteenth century the great site, nearly 400 yards 
in length and 235 yards wide, which lies between the Tuileries 
Gardens and the Seine, was practicaily a desert. In 1763 an 
equestrian statue to King Louis XV was erected there, on which 
a wit scribbled the following pasquinade, which has become 
historical : 

O la belle statue! O ie beau piedestal! 
Les vertus sont a pied, la vice est a cheval, 

Thirty years later the statue was replaced by one of Liberty, 
and the Place Louis Quinze became La Place de la Revolution. 
Here the grim memories of the Revolution concentrate, for be- 
tween January 21, 1798, when Louis XVI died upon the guillo- 
tine on the exact spot where the south side fountain with the 
figures emblematic of marine navigation stands to-day, and May 
8, 1795, the stones of the Place ran in rivulets of blood, and 2,800 
people perished under the biting kiss of La Petite Louison, as the 
guillotine was called. 

It was then that superstitious people recollected that the 
Place had been of evil augury from the festivities which marked 








its building, for before the rejoicings terminated on the inau 
guration of the statue to Louis XV a fearful crush ovcurred on 
the unfinished Place, and no less than 300 people perished, while 
the tale of maimed and wounded ran into four figures. On the 
morning following the féte, Mercier says, 133 bodies were found 
upon the Place. 

As I have said, Louis XVI died here upon the guillotine, where 
later Charlotte Corday, Marie Antoinette, Philippe Bealite, 
Madame Elizabeth—the sister of Louis XVI-——Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Robespierre, and many others perished. 

It was here, too, that, on April 10, 1814, the armies of the Rus- 
sian, Prussian, and Austrian invaders were reviewed. <A te 
deum for the triumph of the allies and the restoration of the 
Bourbons was sung at an altar raised in the middle of the 
Place, and a salute of a hundred guns was fired to commemo 
rate the renaming of it us the Place Louis XV. 

Here, too, another army-——that of the invading Germans 
took up position in March, 1871, and in May of the same year 
the Place Louis XV was the scene of many a fierce conflict be 
tween the Versailles troops and Communards, who had erected 
barricades at the end of the Rue Royale. 

The obelisk upon the Place de la Concorde is the sister mono 
lith to Cleopatra's Needle. 
tons, and was presented to Louis Philippe by the then Viceroy of 


Kgypt, Mohammed Ali. It was at the foot of the Assouan obelisk | 


that, on February 24, 1848, Louis Philippe and Marie Amelie 
waited in agony for their carriages, which were being burned by 
the people in the Tuileries, 

Round La Place de la Concorde are the eight great allegorical 
statues typifying France's eight chief cities. That of Strass 
burg is always draped in crépe and wreathed with imror 
telles, in token of the loss of Alsace and Lorraine to France, 

This trip to Paris was my cighth, and ties of sentiment and 
business had been the occasion of my visits from time to tiie. 
My twenty-first birthday was celebrated by a trip to Paris, and 
from there I brought home the first motor cars which were ever 
brought through the port of Boston. At a later date T was mur 
ried in Paris. Anyone visiting France in the last 50 years 
has become familiar with the story of the great statue of Strass 
burg—Strassburg, the capital of Alsace, that Province of which 
Germany robbed France after the war of 1870. From time to 
time wreaths of flowers have been placed upon it, and all 
loyal Frenchmen have vowed that some day Alsace anil 
Lorraine would be restored to France. It has upon the base 
of its pedestal this legend: “ France quand Méme.” Not being : 
French scholar, I have on numerous occasions asked different 
Frenchmen to translate this for me, but none have ever appeared 
to be quite satisfied that they could translate it into English 
with all of its significance. In substance, it means that during 
all these years France has considered Strassburg hers. It also 
means, in the opinion of others, that Strassburg will belong to 
France in spite of all. The fact that the statue was draped in 
mourning by the French, the flowers upon it, the sign beneath, 
fascinated me. It seemed related, in my imagination, to the 
definition the Good Book gives of faith, namely, “ The substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Surely, 
France loved Alsace and Lorraine, and Alsace-Lorraine loved 
France, and let us hope that never again will history record 
such a cruel parting as was that of 1870—that of the Provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine from France, 

May I take the liberty of saying here that I wish our Govern 
ment, instead of devoting millions of dollars to the erection of? 
unnecessary post offices and other public buildings, would make 
an adequate appropriation for the encouragement of the arts and 
sciences, as France does. Why should not our mint strike off 
medals in commemoration of the glorious events in American his- 
tory? Why should we not give prizes in recognition of great 
productions in painting and sculpture? Are not these things an 


inspiration to the youth of our Jand, which surely lead them to | 


loftier planes of thought and living? Is it not the surest means 
of combating materialism, at whose shrine Germany worshipped. 
and as a result‘of which she was led into a lust of materialism 
and final downfall? Have we not learned from our experience in 
this war that an intangible something, called morale, is as 
potent an influence upon victory as guns and gunpowder, and is 
it too wild a flight of the imagination to say that the encourage- 
ment of the arts and sciences—music, painting, and sculpture 
makes for a higher morale of our people, for loftier thinking, 
nobler actions, higher ideals, and better citizenship? 

I left Paris on the morning of the 24th for Chaumont. 

At Chaumont, a little town in the Department of the Haute- 
Marne, six hours by train southeast of Paris, was the general 
headquarters of the American Expeditionary Forces. To Gen. 
McAndrew, chief of the general staff, I presented the letters 
which I had brought with me from Washington, and it was due 
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to his courtesy and assistance that I was able to reach Strass- 
burg in time to witness the triumphal entry of Marshal Foch, 
for he assigned to me a military car and an officer who was to 
act as my guide, The conducting officer was Capt. Robert War- 
wick, who has been seen by most Americans either across the 
footlights or on the motion-picture screen Accompanied by 
Capt. Warwick, I went to the French état major, presented my 
credentials, and asked for a pass to visit Strassburg 

“Mon Dieu!” said the French officer, holding up his hands: 
Strassburg is still in Germany 

pass into Germany?” 

Capt. Warwick explained, however, that’ he had tnustructions 
from the American general headquarters to wet me to Strass 
burg by the 25th, whereupon the Frenchman settled the matter 
by writing out a pass, which read, “Anywhere through the 
rench lines for 30 days.’ It was the first pass issued inte 
Strassburg, 

Strassburg, the historic capital of Alsace, is on the Hh, 2 


“ 


llow, then, can | give you a 


| miles from the Rhine, being divided by the river into several 
|} sections, The old French fortifications, designed by Vauban, 


have been replaced by a modern German system, consisting 
of a chain of barrier forts, 14 in all, at a distance of from 8 to 5 
miles from the center of the town, The narrow, winding, cobble- 
paved streets, the old, old buildings with their curious facades, 
the splendid buildings of the university, and the towering spire 
of the ancient cathedral combine to give the city a pecullarly 
quaint and medieval appearance, the pieturesqueness of tts 
streets being enhanced by the thousands of returned soldiers tn 
both French and German uniforms, An extraordinary situa 
tion existed in Strassburg at this time, for Germany conscripted 
600,000 men from Alsace-Lorraine, and upon the signing of the 
armistice a considerable proportion of these came tlhocking buck, 
still wearing their German uniforms, to a city which had become 
French overnight, 

Mingling in the streets of this city, which for nearly half a 
century had been under German rule, were soldiers in German 
field gray and soldiers in French horizon blue, and, to add to the 
confusion, thousands of released British prisoners in khakt So 
crowded was the city that my companion and | were unable to 
find a room, being eventually forced to accept the hospitality of 
ao German captain of cavalry, the Rittmeister Ullrich, who placed 
at our disposal rooms in his chateau. <A curious situation, was 
it not? T, an American Congressman, the guest of an officer of 
the German Army which we had just been fighting. 

I took oecension to inquire of Capt. Ulirich why tn the world 
it was that the Germans brought America Into the war, and his 
reply was that this was a diplomatic mistake, and he added that 
all their mistakes were diplomatic mistakes. L asked what they 
thought after we entered the war; If they thought we could not 
fight or would not fight: to which he replied that they thought 
we could not get over, but the Germans knew that if we did get 
over they were done for, and that when they found we were 
coming over en masse they quit 

Gen. Gouraud, the one-armed hero of Gallipoll, who com- 
manded in Strassburg at this time, is one of the most ple- 
turesque and gallant figures in all the armies of France. Seldom 
have I seen a more striking figure; a tall, slender, graceful man, 
with a long, brown, spade-shaped beard, which did not entirely 
conceal a mouth both sensitive and firm. But it was the eyes 
which attracted and held my attention-—great, lustrous eyes, 
but which could on occasion, I fancy, become as cold as steel or 
angry as lightning. One sleeve of his tunie hung empty, and he 
leaned heavily on a cane, for during the landing at Gallipoll he 
was terribly wounded by a Turkish shell. He is a remarkable 
man, this soldier with the beard of a pollu and the eyes of a 
poet, and had the war continued I doubt not that he would have 
won the baton of a marshal of lrance. 

Gen. Gouraud thought it strange that I should be stopping 
in Strassburg as the quest of a German officer. Maj. McGrew, 
my French conducting officer, caught the humor of the situation, 
explained to Gen. Gouraud how it all happened, and [ think no 
sinall degree perhaps of the courtesies extended by Gen, Gournud 
to tne while in Strassburg were the result of the acquaintance 
brought about by this peculiar incident. It will be among the 
pleasantest memories of my life to recall the various considerate 
things the French did for me that were entirely uncalled for, 
but were none the less appreciated 

On November 25 I had the pleasure of meeting Gen, Mitchell, 
who commanded all combat flying machines on the American 
frout. He seemed to be a very young mon to be a general, but 
after talking with him it was ensy to understand the rapid 
advancement which had put him in charge of the American alr 
force, He was the personification of life, energy, and en- 
thusiasm. Gen. Mitchell sincerely hopes that appropriations will 
be made so that the aircraft branch of the Ariny can be further 
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developed and maintained as a strong arm of our national de- 
fense. He said the value of airplanes could not be overesti- 
mated as a method of observation and for policing territory. 

The state entry of Marshal Foch into Strassburg was to take 
place on November 28, and promptly at 9.15 on that morning a 
staff captain, sent by Gen. Gouraud, called for us in a military 
car and escorted us to the barracks, where the reception to the 
generalissimo was to take place. Drawn up in a hollow square 
in the great rectangle formed by the barracks were six regi- 
ments of French infantry, with their bands and colors. Half 
an hour's wait and the clear notes of a bugle suddenly turned 
the soldiers into statues. Another bugle call and the rifles came 
to “Present, arms,” while the massed bands burst into the 
splendid strains of the Marseillaise. Then into the courtyard 
poured such a procession as I shall probably never see again—a 
squadron of Spahis, Algerian horsemen in white turbans and 
streaming red burnouses, mounted on white and wiry desert 
horses, riding amid a forest of lances under a cloud of fluttering 
white-and-scariet pennons. Hard at their heels came a cavalcade 
of French oflicers representing every branch of the service— 
cuirassiers, dragoons, hussars, chasseurs, engineers, colonials— 
and at their head, mounted on a white charger, the breast of 
his sky-blue tunic ablaze with stars and crosses, I caught a 
glimpse of Ferdinand Foch, marshal of France, commander in 
chief of the armies of civilization, the hero of the Marne, and 
the conqueror of the Hun. It was one of those moments which 
will always remain a white milestone on the road to memory. 

Marshal Foch had scarcely finished reviewing the troops when 
the officers who were conducting me hustled me into a car and 
rushed me to the Place Kliéber, where the city was to extend 
its welcome. In the center of the square rises the statue of 
Gen. Jean Baptiste Kléber, born in Strassburg, the French sol- 
dier who commanded the armies of Napoleon at the passage of 
the Rhine near Dusseldorf, who was intrusted by the Emperor 
with the command of the French armies in Egypt, and who met 
his death at the hands of an Arab fanatic in Cairo. Though a 
space around the base of the statue had been kept clear, the 
sidewalks, the windows, and the housetops were a solid mass 
of humanity. And when the marshal, still riding his white 
charger, rode slowiy into the square, that mass of humanity 
went insane. Pulling up his horse before the statue, the mar- 
shal drew from its scabbard the sword of Kléber, which had 
been brought him from the museum, and, raising the flashing 
blade in air, sat motionless at the salute while the drums rolled 
and the bugles shrieked and the people cheered themselves 
hoarse and the housetops rocked and swayed. 

The final scene of this never-to-be-forgotten spectacle, the 
seene which I shall probably remember the longest, came a 
little later in the day, when the marshal visited the great cathe- 
dral to give solemn thanks to the God of Victories. This time, 
instead of the acclaimed and glittering hero, I saw the figure of 
a tired, worn man, his shoulders bowed, and his face lined by 
the terrible burden which he has carried, kneeling on the steps 
of the high altar, where countless emperors and kings and heroes 
had knelt before him, giving thanks to God, 

Describing these scenes in Strassburg, Premier Clemenceau 
said in the French Senate that in the city of Strassburg, where 
the teaching of French had been forbidden in the public schools, 
where men with distinctly French names had been obliged to 
change them to German, he was greeted by the singing of 
the Marseillaise; others cried, “Vive la France!” and the 
voices of the rest were drowned in a sob. 

In the opinion of many peopie in France the church influence 
has been greatly rehabilitated, due to the wonderful bravery and 
devotion of the priests who have accompanied the troops, suf- 
fering all their privations, and in a great many instances have 
been wounded and decorated for bravery. In Strassburg I saw 
a priest who was at least 50 years of age, with his right arm 
amputated at the shoulder, wearing on his breast a croix de 
guerre, with two palms, indicating that on two occasions he had 
demonstrated his personal bravery. 

I took eceasion after the services at the cathedral were over 
to view the famous Strassburg clock, which is in the cathedral. 
The architectural beauty of the Strassburg Cathedral is known 
all over the world. That night we made it a point to visit the 
principal restaurants of Strassburg, and to say that joy was un- 
restrained would be to describe the situation mildly. I recall 
that at one of the largest restaurants of Strassburg, the name 
of which escapes me, the entire orchestra was made up of 
poilus, and the leader of the band and the first violinist were 
decorated with the croix de guerre. I had never heard the 
Madelon, one of the old pepular French songs, sung before, or 
Marguerita, another very tuneful song, and a third one called 
Margot. I had no difficulty in view of the number of times 
that these were sung .and encored to learn them. Instead 
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of applauding a piece that meets with popular approval in the 
American way, in nerthern France the method of applause is 
to make three distinct claps in three series, after which a 
single clap. That indicates that the audience offers its most 
hearty approval. Words utterly fail me in attempting to de- 
scribe the enthusiasm of these people over the return of this 
territory to France. Old ladies, who I am sure had not danced 
for a great many years, were drinking champagne and having 
the time of their lives. These women, who composed the so- 
ciety of Strassburg and into whose homes the Germans had 
never been invited or even admitted, were greeting everybody 
in a most democratic spirit and were in very truth joyful. 

It was in Strassburg that I learned from the American liaisun 
officer of an interview that took place on the western front 
somewhere near the Dixmude sector between Marshal Foch 
and Gen. French, of the British Army, just prior to a contem- 
plated retreat of the British forces. Marshal Foch reminded 
Gen. French that never in history had England retreated leav- 
ing an ally to perish, and that he, Foch, had ordered the French 
to die to the last man before retreating an inch, and Gen, French, 
with the tears streaming down his face, promised to make the 
stand, and as a result the French and British forces held their 
ground and stopped the Germans. 

It was at Strassburg that I first saw a German ltiger officer’s 
pistol. These pistols are carried in a leather holster and 
strapped to the holster is a wooden piece of the same length 
as the pistol and in shape and size is a duplicate of the butt 
of a rifle. This wooden piece attached to the handle of the 
pistol changes a revolver into a rifle capable of accurately firing 
a thousand yards. Later on I was able to pick up one of these 
rifles at Verdun, and prize it as one of the best relics I secured 
during my trip. 

In Strassburg we found that all the string was made of 
paper. An old gentleman told me out in front of the hotel 
one morning that rubber tires on our motor car were the first 
rubber tires he had seen in several years, and that they had 
been using steel tires, rope, and blecks of wood in place of 
rubber, which was very scarce. 

The third morning Of our stay at the chateau we learned 
that all the Germans of the city had been ordered to turn in 
firearms of every kind, and we could not help being slightly 
curious as to just how our German captain host would return 
his. You can imagine it would be a bit embarrassing for a 
German captain, certainly one with the military bearing of 
our host, to march through the streets of Strassburg to the city 
hall and surrender his sword and rifles, and so forth. But the 
captain solved the problem by sending his housekeeper with his 
arms and ammunition. 

During the first few days of oecupation of Strassburg the 
populace showed their resentment toward those of German sym- 
pathy who had been particularly obnoxious during the years 
of German control, with the result that there were some win- 
dows broken and some stores were »bliged to close. In watch- 
ing these demonstrations in the street 1 noticed an old, dis- 
tinguished-looking Frenchman, whe teld me why the Alsatians 
were forcing Germans to clese their shops, and he explained 
to me what it meant to the Alsatians having the French back 
on their soil again, and he went on to relate how he had been 
a French soldier and hail fought in 1870. I said to him, 
“These must be days of great emotion for you.” “No, no,” he 
said, placing his hand over his heart, ‘‘ Not emotion; eestacy.” 

I recall the incident of a French soldier who entered with 
our troops. He went to the cemetery where his grandfather 
was buried, having been Filled in the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. The French soldier knelt on the grave and placing 
there a small French flag wvhispered, “They are here, grand- 
father.” 

From Strassburg we went to Metz, where reservations had 
been made for us at the Hotel de l'Europe. We lunched at 
Zaberne, which was the place where the German military officer 
struck down a cobbler. That incident, while not of grave im- 
portance by itself, perhaps gave Americans thejr first inkling 
of the arrogance with which German officers treated civilians. 
Not only should this officer have been punished for striking 
down a civilian, but instead of this he was honored for it. 

At Metz the first night of our arrival 12,000 British pris- 
oners marched into the city singing, “It’s a long, long way 
to Picadilly, but our heart’s still there.” In the city of Metz 
only one shell had ever reached the city. There was some 
slight damage done by bombs from airplanes, but, practically 
speaking, the city was unharmed. In fact, as a broad, general 
statement it might be said that the entire territory of Alsace 
and Lerraine was untouched, the French having refused to 
bombard it, inasmuch as they expected eventually to have it 
returned to them. I was told that Gen. Pershing lined up his 
guns to bombard some of the Alsatian cities, with the result 








that Premier Clemenceau, as seon as be heard of it, left Paris 
and succeeded in cenvincing Pershing that such action would 
be a great mistake. 

Early last spring Marshal Foch said that if the Germans 
did not retreat to the line of Metz he would have them out 
ef France by Christmas. The Metz line is the one they 
would naturally have retreated to had it not been for the 
internal troubles and boss of morale that brought about the 
collapse. 

From Meiz we proceeded to Verdun, and here I commenced 
for the first time to see what trench warfare meant, and 
graves and crosses thet were rew on row. Here I saw the 
gates of the citadel through which over 2,000,000 French sol- 
diers had passed. The Germans never had actually succeeded 
in getting into the city, and most of the damage was done to 
the northern forts. It was at Verdun that I learned of the 
American who offered his sympathy to a Frenchman who had 
lost both arms, to which the Frenchman replied, holding out 
the two stumps, “1 wanted to give my life, but they only took 
my arms.” 

At Souilly I had the pleasure of dining at the American mess, 
and it was a most enjoyable occasion. The food was very good 
and the boys seemed happy and contented. The boys at that 
time were not at all unhappy as they became later. They then 
thought the War Department would be as interested in getting 
them home as they were in getting them over. 
that they have been disillusioned in this respect. 

Here I teok occasion to ask Gen, McNear if he thought the 
generally accredited reason for the German surrender was true— 
namely, that there was a great food shortage in Germany. He 
said, “ No; but when the German people learned the truth as to 
the reasons why they were at war it breke down their morale, 
which in turn brought about their surrender.” 

Leaving Gen, McNear’s headquarters, 1 went back to the mess 
and had a fine meal of bacon, potatoes, bread and butter, rasp- 
berry jam, and coffee. The cook told me that the potatees we 
were to have for dinner had been planted by the French, the 
territory having later been taken by the Germans. Before har- 
vest time the French had recaptured this section, and stepping 
to the door, at his suggestion, I saw the German prisoners just 
finishing up the peeling of these potatoes for the American meal. 

At Souilly I was told by an oflicer of the story of a colored 
fellow who was in the trenches looking very gray and fright- 
ened, and the commanding officer making his rounds stepped and 
said to him, “ What is the matter with you, George? Are you 
sick?” To which the coon replied, “ No, sir; but I don't like 
the way dose shelis are talking to me to-night.” The major 
said, ““ You don't mean to say that those shells talk?” He said, 
“Yas, sir; dey talks to me. I can understand dem.” Just 
then one of them came over and made that noise which is simi- 
lar to the tearing of a linen collar and ended with a bang. Just 
then the coon said, ‘‘ Do you hear dat one, boss? Dat one done 
say to me, ‘ Nigger, yo ain't neber goin’ back te Alabam.’”’ 

I am going to take the liberty of telling this little story, which 
may appear sacrilegious. On the ether hand, I am sure that 
anyohe visiting those beys at the front who have so recently 
been through life and death, suffering and carnage, would be 
very tolerant in criticizing anything that they did or said. This 
story as it was told to me was in regard to a lot of colored fel- 
lows from down South, who, after arriving on a transport and 
being here a few weeks, were sent to a training camp where 
colored boys in the front-line trenches came back to rest. One 
of the new coons meeting an old-timer said, “ Ole boy, whats dis 
yere meanin’ ‘Ober de top?’” “ Why, yere boy,” replied the 
old-timer, “Don't yo’ know what ‘Ober de top’ means? Dat 
means dey’re going to teach yo’ how to use de bayonet an’ how 
to use de hand grenade and how to use dat rifle. Den after yo’ 
niggers knows dat, dey’re goin’ to send yo’ up to de tranches. 
Den you're goin’ to watch in de rain an’ de cold an’ de mud wid 
de Boche shootin’ at yo’ an’ throwin’ dese minnewerfers at yo’, 
an’ den one day word comes dat yo’re goin’ ober de top, and den 
yo stan’ waitin’ an’ when de minute comes when yo’ have to go 
ober dat top yo’ starts wid yo’ tecth a-chatterin’ to go up de 
ladder. Yo’ goes up an’ up till just as yo’ reaches de top yo’ 
put yore haid ober an’ yo’ just says, ‘Good mawnin’, Jesus.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, our negro troops fought as bravely as any 
others. In one of the French newspapers there was a picture 
ef a South Carolina nigger who was awarded the croix de 
guerre. This cartoon represented a big colored man leoking 
through an enlarged croix de guerre, and underneath these 
words, “ Black, but red, white, and blue.” 

The night before Christmas I went to the services at the 
Madelaine, in Paris, and words utterly fail me in any attempt 
I might make to describe the thoughts that came to mind at 
the sight.of French soldiers in uniform who had been fighting 
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for four and one-half years standing there so peaceably at 
divine serviee. coming from the battle area with the picture of 
what they had been through so freshly in mind; it seemed easy 
to understand how peaceable and satisfying it must be to them 
to get back where they could express their gratitude for having 
escaped the calamities of death and disaster that had befallen 
so many of their comrades. I could not help but be reminded 
as I lowked into the faces of these men who had been through 
so much and who now looked so peaceable and happy of those 
words of Shakespeare, “ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

Ohristmas Day I visited the Massachusetts Club, at Hotel 
Lotti, with Congressman Carrer and Mr. Connolly, of the Stars 
and Stripes. I hope that Mr. and Mrs. Frothingham have the 
satisfaction of knowing some of the pleasures and happiness 
and con fort they have given the boys from Massachusetts 
who have been in Paris and who have utilized these very 
comfortable quarters which they have provided. All the Boston 
papers were at this club. There was a piano and a phonograph. 
Im fact, it was quite the most comfortable place that I had 
struck on my trip. I remember meeting Mr. Grosier, of the 
Boston Post, shortly afterwarts, whe complained that he had 
not seen one of his papers in a month. Inasmuch as I had just 
read all of the Boston papers at the Massachusetts Club, 1 sug 
gested that he call there tee, which opportunity he very 
glad to improve, 

My American trip started from Paris and took us through 
Seulis, which was the extreme limit of the German advance in 
1914. From there we went to Compaigne, outside of which, at 
a distance of 4 miles, are the forests of Laigne, which was the 
farthest point the Germans reached on July 15, 1918. Next 
was Noyon, which is the nearest city to Paris which is completely 
destroyed. Next to that we visited Guisecard, which was de- 
molished on July 18. Neyon was retaken by the French in 
August, 1918. Next we went to Ham, which has been the center 
of the two baitles of the Somme. Around Ham and St. Quentin 


was 


there is hardly a foot of space between the shell craters. These 
cities were not. retaken until August and September, 1918. Out- 


side al) the houses was metal work of every kind, which the 
Germans were assembling to take back into Germany. All cop- 
per and brass was taken from the machinery. Practically all 
the roads around St. Quentin were destroyed. We rode for 
miles over wooden planks. Bohain was the first town in 
October, 1918, where British and Americans, wpon taking the 
town, met the civilians. Between Amiens and Bohain, a dis- 
tance of .90 kilometers, net a single house can be found stand- 
ing or a single inhabitant livmg. This 90 kilometers between 
Amiens and Bohain is as the crow flies. By road it is 140 
kilometers. 

From Bohain we went to St. Souplis, St. Quentin, Vermand, 
straight on to Amiens. The next day we lunched at Compeigne, 


in which town there is not a single electric light. The hotel 
had been partially destroyed and was being rebuilt. This hotel, 
named the Paris, was the only one open in the town. ‘The 
cathedral at Amiens, practically speaking, was undamaged. 


The town was totally evacuated from March 30, 1918, to Sep- 
tember 20 to the last inhabitant. Col. Wilmer, of the British 
Army, treated us royally while we were at St. Quentin, 

From Amiens we went to Corby, which was the headquarters 


of the Twenty-seventh Division in.October for a month. This 
city was never occupied by the Germans, who got within 3 miles 


in April, 1918. 

We then went to Vellers-Brettanaux, which was entirely de- 
stroyed. The Germans came through this town approaching 
Amiens, At Carbonclles-Brettanaux we could not find the town 
at all, it had been so totally destroyed, but finally we came upon 
a sign reading, “This was Carbonelles-Brettanaux,” and in 
this town it could truthfully be said that the curbstones were 
higher than the steeples, and all that was left of the town was 
a scar, 

We next visited Peronne, which was an ancient fortified city 
and the seat of Louis XI. It was one of those walled cities with 
a moat about it. This section has been a battle field for cen- 
turies. 

At Roysel I had the opportunity of dining with some British 
Tommies, also of securing some holsters, revolvers, knives, guns, 
and other souvenirs, It was at this point that the British ‘om- 
mies told me that German prisoners said that the first thing 
American soldiers did after they captured them was to remove 
their hats, medals, pistols, and equipment of that sort as 
gouvenirs. 

At Hardincou. 
Flaubert of the ¥ 
shelis at the front. 

The English seemed w have a way of making themselves more 
comfortable with limited facilities than anybody else. 


we were given a demonstration by Lieut. 
pistols, which are used for shooting star 
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Another feature of the British front is what are called 
“elephant iron huts.” These consist of large pieces of sheet 
iron, which are oval. Two of these with a third one across 
when joined make a very satisfactory roof for a dugout. When 
constructed they are also known sometimes as the “ Nisson 
stee] huts.” 

At Vincourt we passed by the headquarters formerly occupied 
by Gen. O’Ryan. The first place we struck the Hindenburg line 
was at the Bellecourt tunnel of the St. Quentin Canal. For 
miles around th!s section we traveled over plank roads, It was 
explained how these roads were laid and relaid by British engi- 
neers under shell fire. 

At Mons we saw a series of German pill boxes, the walls of 
which were 9 feet thick, and some dugouts ran down into the 
earth with as many as 30 steps. These dugouts were equipped 
with electric lights, telephones, and so forth. 

Outside of Ypres we visited what is probably the largest grave- 
yard for soldiers in France. It contains something like 20,000 
bodies, two bodies being in each grave. These graves were 
marked with the white cross with the soldier’s name and regi- 
ment and the date of his death thereon. 

Some of the very fiercest fighting, if not the fiercest, in the 
entire war, was in the Argonne Forest, and no division made a 
better record there than our Twenty-sixth New England and 
the Seventy-seventh New York. American troops went through 
this section so rapidly that in some instances German machine 
gunners were captured in the trees three days afterwards. 

French business men have told me that the one great lesson 
that they have learned as the result of the war has been quan- 
tity production, and anyone familiar with French industrial af- 
fairs knows that their goods have been made by small concerns 
in little factories scattered here and there. The war made it 
necessary that large quantities of supplies should be made and 
the Government financed the undertaking, and in this way 
French manufacturers have been given an opportunity of in- 
creasing their facilities and broadening their viewpoint. 

A story, however, that was most distressing to me, and one 
in which I have confidence, is that at a number of points along 
the line American troops, the day after the armistice was 
signed, were put over the top. I understand that the English 
lost 20,000 men in order that they might have English troops 
in Mons when hostilities ceased, which was the point where 
they started from in 1914. My humble opinion would be that 
nothing in the world warranted any officer in forfeiting the life 
of a single private soldier unnecessarily. I have been told by 
men who were there that at the River Ceille, south of Metz, 
American troops under Gen. Bellew, of the Ninety-second Di- 
vision, were ordered over the top at 7 o’clock in the morning 
the day after the armistice was signed, and firing was to stop 
at 10. At 11 o’clock what were left of these troops marched 
peaceably into Germany. 

One great difficulty in the Army system and methods, in 
my opinion, is that the General Staff proceeds on the theory 
that any Army officer can do every job well. In business we 
recognize that the average bookkeeper does not make a good 
sales manager, and vice versa. But apparently the Army does 
not believe in specialists, and the result is that there are a great 
many round pegs trying to fill square holes. 

The English commissary department has apparently the best 
system of transportetion for its rations, with the result that 
English troops are only given rations for the ensuing 24 hours, 
Americans carrying a supply for 10 days. 

In our war preparations we apparently made three mistakes 
of a similar nature in connection with airplanes, artillery, and 
machine guns. Our airplane failure was due to the fact that we 
started out to design a new machine from the ground up rather 
than to start building at once those airplanes which our allies had 
developed. Had we followed the latter program we should have 
had machines which could have been put into immediate pro- 
duction, and if we had developed an American machine that 
was superior we could put that into production after its su- 
periority had been demonstrated beyond question. When we 
went into the war France offered us the blue prints and all the 
manufacturing secrets of the French 75, the greatest piece of 
artillery developed during the war. Their one stipulation was 
that the recoil mechanism should be assembled by Frenchmen. 
Our War Department declined this offer with the intimation 
that we could build something better than the French 75. ‘The 
result was that we wasted a year’s time, finally accepted the 
French plans, and when the war closed, it is my understanding, 
we had on the western front only about 111 of these guns. 

We made a somewhat similar mistake in connection with the 
machine guns. Instead of taking the Lewis gun we experi- 
mented with the Browning. Our mistake in connection with the 
machine guns, however, was not so serious as with airplanes 


and artillery. The Browning proved eventually to be an 
excellent gun. It might be interesting to note here that thea 
French lengthened out their machine-gun fire 1,000 yards by 
using copper bullets. 

Through the courtesy of the British Government I was given 
a military conducting officer, Capt. Haig Bovey, and a motor 
car, and the trip included visits at Amiens, Ypres, Albert, 
Bapaume, Cambray, Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoigne, Vimy Ridge, 
Messines, St. Quentin, and parts of Belgium, I had the oppor- 
tunity while on this trip of visiting the Bellecourt Tunnel of 
the St. Quentin Canal. This canal is about 3} miles long and it 
was entirely filled with barges, and these barges were fitted up 
with sleeping quarters, telephones, electric lights, and conven- 
iences of every kind. A great many thousands of Germans were 
housed in this canal, and while there they were entirely free 
from bombardment and artillery of every kind. This tunnel 
was built in the time of Napoleon and became a part of the 
Hindenburg line. This tunnel was finally captured from the 
Germans, the Americans taking the northern end and the Brit- 
ish the southern. 

At Ypres an English officer told me that the inventor of the 
tank stated to him that he got his idea of the tank from seeing 
a tractor which was made in Peoria and a thrashing machine 
which was manufactured in Stockton, Cal. From the ideas 
suggested in these two he made the tank. It was, however, the 
little tractors, made by the thousands by Louis Renault, that 
did the most effective work. 

My conducting officer, Capt. Warwick, told me that he asked 
Lord Reading who he thought was the best orator in America, 
to which Lord Reading replied without hesitation, “ President 
Wilson.” The captain then asked him if President Wilson’s 
speeches were as good to listen to as they were to read, to which 
Lord Reading said, “ No; but either way it left a person on a 
higher plane of thought thereafter.” 

Clemenceau is generally credited in France with accomplish- 
ing the unity of command which put Marshal Foch in charge 
of the allied armies. The story goes that Lloyd George sug- 
gested Douglas Haig, whereupon Clemenceau threatened to 
open up negotiations for peace if Foch was not put in command. 
Other gossip was to the effect that Lord Reading told President 
Wilson that they must have troops or quit in the early stages 
of America’s entry into the war, and that President Wilson 
said without hesitation, “We will send all the troops that you 
will provide transportation for.” 

Lord Reading considered the deportation of women by the 
Germans as constituting the blackest pages of modern history. 

I believe that all our special-service organizations, including 
the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian Association, Knights of 
Columbus, Salvation Army, and Jewish Welfare, should be 
handled by the Army. Now that the armistice has been signed, 
they have plenty of time to handle it themselves. They know 
its requirements better than anybody else and it will keep them 
busy. I have talked with members of these organizations and 
they invariably agree that the Army can handle it better. 

When the Germans started through Belgium Gen. Pau was 
offered command of the French Army, but he said he must de- 
cline while there was an abler man in France, referring to 
Joffre. Joffre was then appointed, he in turn appointing Cas- 
telnau as chief of staff and Foch as field commander. 

I might ‘be pardoned for mentioning that I have heard as 
Many accounts of the reasons for the winning of the Battle of 
the Marne as there have been Frenchmen -that I have talked to. 
When the Germans lost the Battle of the Marne Von Moltke, 
the German commander in chief, is reported to have said to 
the Kaiser that victory was impossible; that a draw was the 
best that could be hoped for; whereupon the Kaiser appointed 
Falkenheim commander in chief, and after Falkenheim Von 
Hindenburg, who received his military teaching from the school 
of Frederick the Great. Ludendorf, who later became the real 
commander in chief, was a colonel at the time of the Boxer 
insurrection in China, but he went to the German minister there 
and had such a grasp of the situation and was of so much serv- 
ice to the German interests there that when the minister re- 
turned to Germany he took Ludendorf back with him, where 
he was given an important position. Ludendorf's downfall 
was generally accredited to his political ambitions. 

Gen. Pershing is considered an able executive, but Gen. Lig- 
gett is generally considered by the French to be America’s 
greatest field general, 

It was said at British headquarters that on November 11, the 
date of the armistice, the British had a map showing the exact 
location of every division of the entire German Army. 

One problem of reconstruction that faces the French of to- 
day is the fact that the agricultural districts of France are 
divided into little farms, which fact makes it rather difficult 
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for the farmers te use tractors and other implements that 
would make for an economical production of foodstuffs. The 
English problem in connection with this is just the opposite, 
for in England a few men, comparatively speaking, own all the 
land, 

On the Aisne front I secured a German machine gun which 
was brought down by the French pilot Pierre, The German 
gunner was killed and the German pilot burned. 

I dined at the American mess at Chaumont and outside of 
Verdun and with the British Tommies at Ypres, and was the 
guest of Gen. McNear at Souilly. One of the most interesting 
phases of the ovations given in Paris to the rulers of other 
countries, including President Wilson, the King of Belgium, 
King of England, and the King of Italy, was the mad enthusi- 
asm of the crowds, after the distinguished visitors had passed, 
for the poilus, who are the idols of the French people. The 
French women present them with flowers, the children take 
them by the hand, and evidence is given in every possible way 
of the gratitude the French people feel for these men who for 
four and one-half years have been battling in their defense. 

The ruins of northern France are beyond description. The 
area of devastation in Belgium as compared with that of 
Franee is as 1 to 75. Cities like Albert, Lille, Baupaume, La 
Basse, and Ypres are entirely shot to pieces, and the cost of 
restoring them must include the removal of what is left. There 
is no such thing as rebuilding them or utilizing the ruins in 
any way. In Lille, Turecoing, and Roubaix, which are cities 
comprising a large manufacturing district in France, the fac- 
tories were visited and the Germans had removed every piece 
of copper and brass, including the machine parts of brass and 
copper. 

Americans in France are in danger of wearing their wel- 
come out. The French people on innumerable occasions have 
told me they were glad the Americans came, for they appre- 
ciate fully what they did, but they would be glad to see them 
go home. Two million Americans stationed in France increase 
the cost of living for the French, make food scarce, and after 
four and one-half years of struggle which France has been 
through, and which has left her well-nigh prostrate, the pres- 
ence of foreigners is more of a hindrance than a help. The 
‘Americans spend money so lavishly that the tradesmen are en- 
couraged to ask exorbitant prices and neglect their French 
customers for the foreign trade, who buy regardless of the 
price. 

It would be impossible for me to overemphasize the desire of 
the American boys to come home, and in the very early days of 
my trip, when the war was just over, there was one question, 
which was always this, “ When are we going home?” I recall 
a San Antonio boy who said with the utmost confidence that if 
he could get a rowboat he would do the rest. 

The General Staff, to the disgust of our entire Army, does 
not seem to be capable of coping with the difficulty. The re- 
sult is this, and the American people ought to know it: The 
Army is sore—disgusted. They feel that the American soldier 
was made a great hero of and reassured in every possible way 
when they wanted him to enter the service, but after the 
armistice was signed he was, practically speaking, ignored. 
They believe that there is a “nigger in the woodpile” some- 
where, But one thing is sure: If the American Expeditionary 
Force were to say in concert what they say in private over 
and over again, and to every person whom they believe to have 
any influence, there would reach America one mighty shout of 
“TIT want to go home.” 

Washington should cooperate with Gen. Pershing in getting 
the forces home. Instead of this, steamers are returning every 
week that could well take anywhere from two to five thousand 
more passengers. If the administration does not want to 
bring the soldiers home for any reason, they should say so. If 
they want to bring them home gradually, they should say so. 
If they want to bring them home as rapidly as possible, then 
they should announce the plan and reassure the men as to just 
how this is to be done. Instead of that, the men know they 
are not coming home as rapidly as they could. They know 
that, whatever the plan is, it has not been told them, and natu- 
rally they are suspicious of it. My opinion is that they have 
not any plan at all, but that it is just a hit-or-miss arrangement, 

On the Lorraine, the steamer on which I returned, 500 or 
1,000 soldiers in addition to those returning might have been 
given accommodation. 

When it comes to staff work and generalship it must be ad- 
mitted that our allies have not much respect for American general- 
ship or strategy or technical knowledge. Everybody agrees that 
the American soldier is the finest in the world, 
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American officers boast that they studied French methods and 
ways upon their arrival fn Europe, and then decided to do things 
their own way. French officers are very careful of the lives of 
their men. Frenchmen were never sent over the top without a 
most careful artillery preparation and a barrage; but American 
troops in some instances were ordered over with hardly any 
artillery preparation and no barrage at all. The result is that 
our casualties were unnecessarily high. That is universally 
agreed to, 

I have talked with aviators who have been credited with five 
or six German planes, when they admit privately they only 
brought down one or two. I was told on numerous occasions 
that it was generally understood that the figures were to be 
padded, If an aviator came in and said he had brought down a 
plane he had no trouble in having it verified. This condition 
prevailed, according to testimony, after October 20. Prior to 
October 20, when the finish of the war was not in sight, airplane 
losses had to be confirmed by at least three witnesses. After 
that time the aviators stated to me the lid was off. Planes and 
new men were rushed up and the effort was obvious and admitted 
that the Army was out to pad the reeords. 

I called on Gen. Patrick in Paris and was told by the general 
of the marvelous accomplishments of the American air forces. 
I was told how one squadron brought down more than 65 planes 
end lost less than 10 men; that between two and two and a 
quarter German planes were brought down for every American 
plane that was lost. At the front, however, I found facts en- 
iirely to the contrary. At the front I learned that the United 
tates had not built and delivered for use against the enemy a 
single chase plane, or, in fact, a single seater, which planes are 
evlled hy the English “ pursuit” planes. On three separate and 
distinct occasions the Ninety-sixth Squadron of aviators and air- 
planes was completely wiped out. On the first occasion a Ma). 
Brown, with 6 machines and 12 men, flew over the German lines 
and surrendered. The Germans wrote back a note to the Amert- 
cans, thanking them for the machines and the men, and inquiring, 
“What the hell will we do with the major?’ 

The postal service for the soldiers has been wretched beyond 
description. I have talked with innumerable soldiers who have 
never received a letter since they have been in France. As a 
general proposition, it takes a man three months to write home 
and get a reply. The postal service our soldiers have received in 
comparison with that given by the Canadian and British author- 
ities is very wretched. The Army officers and men are dis- 
gusted wiiii the lack of consideration that has been given them 
since the armistice has been signed. fFirst, they belleve that 
it was an act of base ingratitude to deny the right of any man 
to have a promotion after the armistice had been signed. They 
believe that a man who fought bravely and made sacrifices aud 
had been recommended for a promotion should receive that 
promotion to which he was entitled, and that the mere fact of 
the war being over should not excuse the American Government 
from giving the reward which had been so justly earned, 
Secondly, the whole Expeditionary Force is in arms over the 
lack of ability on the part of the authorities to produce a plan 
for getting them home. ‘They are aware of the friction that 
exists between the Expeditionary TForces and the authorities 
in Washington. They know of the promotions recommended by 
Pershing, which were added to by the Secretary of War. They 
know that when Pershing sent home his list of promotions to 
major general that the Secretary added to this list, and they 
know that when this knowledge came back to Pershing he 
ordered these men home. They also know of American officers 
who made bad “ bulls” on the other side and were sent home 
by Pershing, only to be promoted shortly after their return by 
the Secretary of War. In fact, it is generally agreed in France 
that one way to be promoted in America is to be demoted there, 
All of these matters the rank and file of the Army believe aro 
the cause of the present confusion in getting them home. They 
believe that the authorities in Washington are perfectly satisticd 
to indulge in the good old-fashioned game of “ passing the In 

Before I had been on French soil a week I heard so much snd 
saw so much which was strange and new that I felt [il 1 
farmer on his first visit to a city. 

Take camouflage, for example. 

Though there is scarcely a word in the language which has 
been more used (and misused) since we first heard it during the 
early days of the war, I found, upon talking with the camofleurs 
themselves, that, to make use of an English colloquialism, we 
had been largely “fed up” on misinformation. Though seores 
of camouflage stories have been published in our newspapers and 
magazines, I discovered that of the real work of the Camouflage 
Corps the public in America was permitted to know next to 
nothing. Certain of the camouflage operations on our front were 
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of such vital importance that it was necessary to envelop them | been repaired. This illusion was accomplished by the simple 


in the deepest mystery. 

When the war ended the American Camouflage Corps consisted 
of a battalion of engineers, which was on the point of being 
expanded to a regiment, under the command of Maj. Evarts 
Tracy, one of the foremost of American architects. 

WIRB, BURLAP, AND FISH NETS. 

Figures are, as a rule, dry reading, but they provide the 
best means I know of giving some idea of the magnitude of the 
operations of our Camouflage Corps. During the summer of 1918 
the battalion used materials per month in the following quan- 
tities: 

Four million three hundred and twenty-eight thousand square 
yards of burlap. 

Two hundred thousand gallons of paint. 

Seven thousand seven hundred fish nets. 

Fifty thousand pounds of wire. 

Two million one hundred and sixty thousand square yards of 
poultry netting. 

These figures will suffice to give you some idea of the import- 
ance attached to camouflage in the Army. 

So important, indeed, was camouflage regarded by the German 
high command that during the last year of the war there was 
attached to every German division a “security officer,” whose 
duty it was to enforce the rigid observance of camouflage disci- 
pline by the various units of the division to which he was at- 
tached. 

In many instances these security officers watched their respec- 
tive divisions from observation balloons. They were answerable 
only to great headquarters, and were empowered, I understand, 
to recommend the removal of even divisional commanders for 
disregarding the rules for camouflage discipline laid down by 
Ludendorff. 

Camouflage, it should be kept in mind, is of two kinds: Nega- 
tive and positive. Negative camouflage consists in the conceal- 
inent of troops, trenches, mine shafts, battery positions, ammuni- 
tion dumps, hangars, and other objects whose location it is nec- 
essary to hide from the enemy. 

Positive camouflage, on the contrary, consists in the imitation 
or suggestion of troops, trenches, batteries, etc., in certain loca- 
tions, when in reality there was nothing of the sort there. This 
deceives and bewilders the enemy. 

FOOLING POOR FRITZ. 


It occasionally became necessary, for example, to convince the 
Germans that a large troop movement was in progress behind a 
certain sector of the front, whereas the real movement was tak- 
ing place scores of miles away. If it was desired to suggest a 
movement by rail, smoke pots with clouds of dense black smoke 
belching from them were placed on flat cars and moved about 
from point to point on the military railways. German aviators, 
observing these columns of smoke at numerous points along the 
railways, naturally assumed that they came from locomotives 


hauling troop-laden trains, and promptly reported that large | 


bodies of troops were apparently being moved by rail behind the 
American lines. 

Thereupon the German commander would rush up his reserves 
to resist the attack which he believed to be impending. 

Or if it was desired to imitate a troop movement by road the 
camouflage officer would requisition large numbers of Fords, 
which would be driven madly along the roads, dragging bundles 
of brush behind them. The great clouds of dust which thus sud- 
denly appeared on the highways convinced the German aerial 
observers that the verdammte Yankees were rushing large bodies 
of troops to the front by bus or motor truck. Fooling Fritz was 
an amusing and an exciting game while it lasted. 

PHOTOGRAPHS THAT LIED. 


I might say that the Americans won battles on the western 
front because-they were able to anticipate the German plans as a 
result of aviation photographs, which disclosed the fact that 
trains were bringing troops and supplies up toa certain point 
preparatory to an attack, To simplify the work of the aviators 
maps were furnished them illustrating the country and all its 
fortifications, artillery locations, and so forth, as of the day be- 
fore. The work of the aviator was to note any change on the 
map. 

It has frequently been said that the camera does not lie, but 
such assertions did not hold good after the Camouflage Corps 
commenced its operations. Thereafter the negatives brought in 
by the German airmen began to prove so unreliable that the 
officers whose business it was to interpret them never knew 
whether they were telling the truth or not. 

For example, it frequently became necessary after heavy 
bombardments, in which long stretches of eur entanglements 
had been destroyed, to convince the enemy that the wire had 


stratagem of driving stakes into the ground and festooning 
them with fish nets (hence the 7,700 fish nets used monthly by 
the Camouflage Corps), for, in a photograph taken from the 
sky, fish nets thus arranged are indistinguishable from wire, 
If sucb ruses are to deceive the enemy, however, as much atten- 
tion m_. be paid to detail in their execution as David Belasco 
pays etail in the production of a play. 

O. « certain British sector a not overintelligent subaltern 
wa ordered by his battalion commander to take a working 
pai.y and put out some 500 yards of this imitation wire, as there 
was reason to believe that the Huns, thinking the sector un- 
protected by entanglements, were preparing to make an attack, 
Now it is some job, even for a large and well-trained working 
party, to put out 500 yards of wire in much under a day. Heed- 
less of such minor details, however, the lieutenant gaily slammed 
in his stakes and spread his fish nets as fast as his men could 
work, “tviring” the 500 yards of front in little more than an 
hour. From high in the blue the German airmen photographed 
the proceeding. 

When one set of photographs showed a sector destitute of 
wire and another set of pictures, taken an hour later, showed 
the same area with a complete set of wire entanglements, the 
suspicions of Von Hindenburg’s intelligence officers naturally 
were aroused, and the next morning at dawn the Germans 
launched the attack. In camouflage work, one can’t afford to 
be slipshod. 

The most elaborate camouflage works can be rendered utterly 
useless, moreover, by the carelessness of a single soldier, for 
there is little that escapes the eye ot the airmen’s camera, 
particularly when it is fitted, as during the latter days of the 
war, With a stereoscopic attachment. 

It was told that in one of the sectors in Champagne the Ger- 
mans had installed a battery of heavy guns which were so 
ingeniously concealed that we were wnable to locate them. 
It was believed that they were hidden somewhere in a fringe 
of woods along a stream; but, though there was a considerable 
area of cultivated land beyond the woods, the aero photographs 
of it showed nothing which would suggest a path such as would 
be. made by artillerymen going to and from their guns. One 
day, however, a new batch of plates, upon being developed, 
showed a tiny row of dots, no larger than pin points, stretching 
across this cultivated zone. 

Upon studying an enlargement of the picture the intelligence 
officers became convinced that the line of pin points was really 
the trail left by a soldier crossing the field. And they led 
straight to a small wood on the bank of the stream, within which 
a battéry might easily be hidden. 

Working on this surmise, the American gunners registered on 
that particular patch of woods the following morning, where- 
upon the fire from the concealed battery abruptly ceased. Ger- 
man prisoners captured.a few days later explained how the 
secret of the battery’s position had been kept so long. The Ger- 
man security officer had issued orders that the artillerymen must 
under no consideration walk across the fields in order to reach 
their guns, but that they must instead follow a much-used high- 
road until they reached a bridge over the stream, drop from the 
bridge into the water, and wade up the stream until opposite 
their position. But one night, an artilleryman, in a hurry to 
reach his battery, and confident that the tracks left by a single 
man could do no harm, took a chance and a short cut across the 
forbidden field. 

I have told you what happened to his battery as a result of his 
carelessness. Knowing something of German discipline, I can 
imagine what happened to him. 


BISCUIT LIDS COVER TRACKS, 


But it was not often that the Germans were caught napping, 
and so ingenious were some of their stratagems and ruses that 
it required an intelligence officer with the imagination and de- 
ductive powers of a Sherlock Holmes to keep up with them. 

During the operations last summer on the Flanders front a 
British aviator brought in some photographs of a certain area 
behind the German lines. The intelligence officer whose duty it 
was to scrutinize them detected on the prints a suspicious some- 
thing, which, he was convinced, was a cleverly camouflaged Ger- 
man battery, but, though it was in the midst of open country, 
there was no suggestion of a path leading to it. After studying 
the photographs under a magnifying glass for several hours, he 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“T have it! They get up to the guns on the covers of biscuit 
boxes.” 

‘What do you mean?” his chief asked, curiously. 

“It’s as plain as the nose on your face, sir,” explained the 
youngster. “The boche knows jolly well that if he walked 
across that open ground his tracks would show up in our air 























photos. So, when he wants to get up to his battery, he gets a 
couple of wooden biscuit-box covers and ties strings to them. 
He stands on one cover and throws the other ahead of him, 
then jumps to that and drags up the first cover by means of 
the string and repeats the operation. Deuced clever of the beg- 
gars, I call it.” 

And, as subsequent events proved, the intelligence officer was 
right in his deduction. 

The demands of the armies frequently affected the peoples of 
far-off regions in the most extraordinary fashion. Last sum- 
mer, for example, there was some danger of the women of Mada- 
gascar having to go naked because their only article of clothing 
was purchased in such extraordinary quantities by the Ameri- 
can Camouflage Corps. The costume of a Malagasy woman 
consists of nothing more than a three-yard length of native- 
woven, earth-colored matting. It was discovered that this 
matting, when laid upon the ground, imitated a path, such as 
would be made by the feet of soldiers, to perfection. So, in order 
to bewilder and deceive the Germans, a veritable network of imi- 
tation paths was laid down behind the American lines, 10,000 
miles of women’s dress goods being imported for the purpose 
from Madagascar. 

BURLAP WOODS AND FIELDS. 

Should you feel like raising your eyes at these figures, let me 
remind you that the American Camouflage Section used more 
than four and one-quarter million square yards of burlap every 
month. This burlap, much of which was “slashed” after the 
Yashion of foliage props in theaters, was dyed in a great variety 
wf colors, all of which were standardized and could be ordered 
by number. There were burlaps dyed and slashed to imitate 
plowed fields, grain fields, roads, lawns, quarries, water, rocks, 
and spring, summer, autumn, and winter foliage; in short, 
every phase of nature as found in eastern France. 

By far the most important work of the camouflage section 
was the construction of “false contours” for the concealment 
of troops, gun positions, ammunition dumps, and the like. A 
“false contour” can best be described as the prolongation, by 
means of burlitp spread over a sort of trellis made of poultry 
metting, of a ridge, promontory, or hill, the space beneath this 
burlap tent, which was dyed to the exact shade of the hill itself, 
providing perfect concealment for a battery or a battalion. So 
closely would nature be imitated in the shaping and coloring 
of these “false contours” that photographs taken by enemy 
tiyers showed only an innocent hillside, with not enough vegeta- 
tion to provide cover for a sniper. 

THE DISILLUSIONED Cow. 
' One of the “ false contours,” erected by the camouflage corps, 
was so cleverly executed that a peasant’s cow, grazing on the 
hillside, strayed out onto the burlap surface, broke through, 
nnd was extricated only with considerable difficulty. When her 
pasture suddenly gave way I imagine that that cow had the 
surprise of her life. 

Another development of the war, of which, for obvious rea- 
sons, nothing has been said in the press dispatches, was the 
silhouettes made of painted canvas, mounted on light wooden 
frames, whieh were used in the so-called “ Chinese attacks "— 
an idea which we borrowed from the British. When it was 
necessary to ascertain how quickly the enemy could switch on 
his artillery fire in a certain sector, or the location of his bat- 
teries or machine guns, a hundred or more of these silhouettes, 
painted to represent American soldiers charging with fixed 
bayonets would be carried out into no man’s land under cover 
of darkness and laid down in front of our wire in such a man- 
ner that they could be pulled upright by means of cords run- 
ning back to our trenches. a 

Just at daybreak, at that hour when objects are still indis- 
tinct and when the nerves of the men are at the greatest ten- 
sion, a signal would be given, the cords pulled, and a long line 
of what appeared to the startled Germans to be charging Yan- 
kees would suddenly appear in the mists overhanging no man’s 
land, 

Instantly the German trenches would crackle and blaze with 
musketry, the concealed batteries and machine-gun nests would 
betray their position by going into action, and by the time the 
Huns discovered the hoax which had been played upon them 
our observers had obtained the information which they desired. 
Sometimes, in order further to chagrin the boches, the sflhou- 
ettes would be left standing. 

\ PERISCOPE THROUGH BULLET HOLE. 

Then there were soldiers’ heads beautifully executed by skilled 
sculptors in papier-maché. These were of great service in locat- 
ing snipers. When a German sniper became particularly ob- 
nexious and defied all attempts to locate him a papier-miché 
head, crowned by a steel helmet, and made so as to move up 
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and down in wooden guides, would be set up in that part of the 
trench which the sniper had been annoying. 

At intervals the head would be slowly raised and lowered, 
so that from the outside of the trench it looked for all the world 
like a soldier peering cautiously over the parapet. Sooner or 
later the hidden marksman would send a bullet through the 
careless .Yankee’s brain. The neat hole drilled through the 
papler-maché showed the exact direction from which the bullet 
came and by inserting in the hole a tiny telescope, no larger than 
a pencil, and looking through it by means of a periscope, the 
loophole from which the sniper was firing could be located—in 
one case such a loophole was cleverly concealed by an old boot 
apparently thrown carelessly onto the glacis, the sniper firing 
through a hole bored in its heel 
ended. 

Though I have described at some length the use of these 
silhouettes and papier-maché \.eads, because they are picturesque 
and interesting phases of modern war, it should be borne in 
mind that they were designed to meet exceptional conditions, 
that they were used infrequently, and that they were in no way 
typical of the enormously important work of the Camouflage 
Corps. 

Just prior to the Argonne drive there was attached to the 
Army camouflage school at Langress, as instructor, a young 
machine-gun officer, Lieut. ——— Before the war he had been 
an osteopath, and applied, therefore, for a commission in the 
Medical Corps. The Army Medical Corps does not recognize 
osteopathy, however, and the commission was refused, where- 
upon the osteopath, determined to see action, applied for and 
obtained a commission in a machine-gun battalion. 

But as his record card showed that he was a graduate of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris and had once been a painter he 
was detailed for duty as instructor in the Camouflage Section. 
The work of an instructor did not hold enough excitement for 
him, however, so when rumors reached him that the Americans 
were about to start an offensive in the Argonne he applied for a 
three days’ leave. 

Instead of spending his leave in Paris, as might have been 
expected, he succeeded in getting a ride on a motor truck which 
was bound for the front. He possessed no pass or papers of any 
kind, but he managed to evade the military police, and that 
night found him cosily ensconced in a dugout of the first line. 
How he got there without being arrested heaven only knows. 

At daybreak the next morning the battalion with which our 
friend had spent the night went over the top, and, preceded by 
a fleet of “ whippet” tanks, led the American advance against 
the German positions in the Forest of the Argonne. 

RIGHT BEHIND TANK. 


Right at the heels of one of the lumbering little tanks was 


and his occupation abruptly 


‘our osteopath. He was not a very impressive figure or one likely 


to throw fear into the heart of a Hun, for he was considerably, 
below medium height, though stockily built, with light, high- 
arched eyebrows, light, pompadour-cut hair, and a winning child- 
like smile, which combined to give him a peculiarly innocent ex- 
pression. He started out armed with a stout walking stick and 
an automatic, but as it began to rain he buttoned his raincoat 
over his pistol; his stick he lost when he fell into a slhiell hole. 

For perhaps a mile the line of tanks, followed by the straggling 
groups of infantrymen, pressed on, with never a shell or bullet 
to arrest them. Ascending a steep declivity, however, the ad- 
vancing troops debouched upon a sort of plateau bordered by 
dense woods—the Forest of the Argonne. 

“Then,” as the osteopath put it, “all the machine guns in 
the German Army were turned loose on us.” The atmosphere 
was filled with bullets. Before the Americans had advanced a 
hundred yards all but one of the tanks had been put out of 
action. A. steel-jacketed bullet from an antitank rifle tore 
through the turret of the little whippet behind which the osteo- 
path was sheltering himself and spatterd the interior with the 
gunner’s brains. 

Whereupon the machine, now defenseless, whirled like a 
frightened animal, its steel doors flew open, and the driver, 
dripping with his comrade’s blood, emerged, and without cere- 
mony started for the rear on a run, As for the little osteopath 
officer, he snuggled up against the abandoned tank, taking care 
to keep it between him and the German machine guns. 

It happened that the tank had come to a halt within a few 
yards of a clump of trees, and from amid these trees there now 
emerged a German soldier, unarmed save for the bayonet which 
he still wore at his waist, and holding his hands above his head 
in the well-known “ Kamerad” attitude. 

3ut when he saw that the tank had been abandoned and that 
the only person in the immediate vicinity was an inoffensive 
looking and apparently unarmed American, his attitude under- 
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went an instant change. Jerking loose his bayonet, he rushed 
with an angry roar on the American. 

Now, my friend the osteopath had, as [ have already remarked, 
lost his stick in a shell hele, and his pistol was wnderneath his 
buttoned raincoat. But he did not retreat a step. As his bulky 
enemy bore down on him the little osteopath snatched off his 
stee] helmet and, holding it by the chin-strap so that it formed 
a gigantic boxing glove, drove it squarely into the oncoming 
Prussian’s face, breaking his nose and shattering his teeth. 

As the German halted, dazed by the force of the impact, the 
American was on him in a flash, and, wresting away his bayonet, 
drove it deep into his fleshy neck. 

“T knew how to put fit in where it would do the most good,” 
the little officer explained modestly, “ because, you see, having 
been an osteopath, I understand the human anatomy,” 

Now the osteopath, as he remarked afterwards, had gone up 
to the front for the sole purpose of getting some souvenirs to send 
the folks back heme, and here was a whole heap of souvenirs ly- 
ing only a few yards away, But, in order to reach them, he 
would have to leave the shelter of his tank and expose himself 
to a terrific machine-gun fire. But he had come out to get 
souvenirs and he was not the sort who balks at obstacles. 

So, lying down, he dragged himself, foot by foot, out to the 
huddled body of the deceased German and proceeded to stock up 
with mementoes, cutting off the man’s iron cross, his epaulettes, 
and even the buttons from his tunic. Then, with bulging pockets, 
he started for the rear, while machine-gun bullets kicked up 
spurts of earth all around him. 

And this was the man of whom his commanding officer had 
once remarked: “An excellent officer, but inclined to lack force 
and initiative.” 

The question which I asked most frequently in France, and 
which has been asked me repeatedly since my return, was, “ To 
what do you attribute the sudden collapse of the German war 
machine?” And, upon comparison of the various replies which 
I received, I think that the best answer would be, “ Gas, the 
failure of the submarines, and conscription.” 

When Germany horrified the world—the civilized world, I 
mean—by her use of gas at Ypres in the spring of 1915, she 
little dreamed that she was sealing her own fate. How could 
she foresee that two years later almost to a day the United 
States would enter the war against her and that all the chemi- 
cal resources of America would be turned to making a more 
deadly gas and far more of it than could be produced by the 
Huns? By the late autumn of 1917 the United States had built 
and had in operation the greatest poison-gas plant in existence— 
a plant with four times the production of all the German gas 
factories put together. It was the mustard gas from Edgewood 
Arsenal, on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, which helped decide 
the issue at Chateau-Thierry and in the Argonne. For whenever 
an area can be saturated with mustard gas, that area must be 
evacuated. And the Germans knew—which our own people did 
not-—that when the armistice was signed we had at Edgewood, 
ready for shipment, 500 tons of mustard gas, with which we 
proposed to smother the defenses of Metz. And they likewise 
inew—though it had been kept a profound secret from our own 
people—that our chemical engineers had sueceeded in perfecting 
a new and mysterious gas of incredible deadliness, against which 
there was no known method of defense. So before the Germans 
was the knowledge that sooner or later their armies would be 
exterminated by the very weapon which they had themselves 
invented, but which we, thanks to our inventiveness and our un- 
limited manufacturing resources, had made a thousand times 
more terrible than anything of which they had ever dreamed. 

The second cause of the German debacle was the failure of 
her submarines to halt or even to retard the river of American 
soldiery which was flowing Europeward. The American scheme 
of protection against U-boats seemed well-nigh perfeet, for every 
day brought secret messages to the German great headquarters 
of the safe arrival of Yankee transports, troop laden, at Bor- 
deau, St. Nazaire, and Brest. The long arm of our Navy was 
like that of the prize fighter, Bob Fitzsimmons; no blow, no 
matter how cunning, could get past it. But we did not stop 
there, for our naval experts argued that to attack is the best 
defense. So, instead of the U-boats hunting our transports, our 
destroyers and chasers and seaplanes went out to hunt the 
U-boats. And, so far as the submarine campaign was con- 
cerned, that was the beginning of the end. They tell a story 
in France—it is only a story, of course, but it illustrates the 
amazement caused by the safe transport of the American forces 
across the Atlantic—of a group of officers, : lied and German, 
who were brought tegether by the parleys which preceded the 
signing of the armistice. The talk turned en decorations, and, 
after some urging, a Frenchman told of the deed for which he 
had been awarded the war cross. An Englishmen modestly ex- 
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plained why his Government had bestowed on him the military 
cross. Finally the German described the exploit which had won 
for him the fron eross. “But,” he added vehemently, “ what 
I'd like to know is how in hell those Yankees got across.” 

Congress delivered a solar-plexus blow to Germany’s hopes of 
winning the war when it passed the bill providing for the con- 
seription of every able-bodied American between 18 and 45. The 
German general staff had admitted that, even in the face of the 
submarine menace, we might succeed in getting 200,000 men, 
even 300,000, across the Atlantic. But we sent a million, and 
after that another million. (“ Untrained levies” the Germans 
called them.) Then Secretary Baker asked, in a ringing speech, 
“Why stop with an Army of 5,000,000?” And on top of that 
came the conscription act which would have brought to the 
colors 10,000,000, perhaps 15,000,000, fighting men. “ It isn’t an 
army,” a German officer remarked bitterly. “ It’s a human ava- 
lanche. And you can’t expect us to fight the forces of nature.” 

One of the most remarkable accomplishments of America in 
France, though one of the least known, was the establishment 
of the great educational system known as the Army Schools of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, which, when the armistice 
was signed, were being attended by more than 18,000 officers and 
men. When Gen. Pershing landed in France, in the spring of 
1917, one of the most pressing problems which confronted him was 
the immediate organization of a system of higher education for 
officers in various branches of the staff and line. The training 
which the officers of our new armies had received at Plattsburg 
and similar training camps was excellent as far as it went, but 
it was, through force of circumstances and lack of time, of the 
most elementary character. It had, moreover, been almost 
wholly along American lines. The commander in chief quickly 
realized that his officers must be instructed in the methods used 
by the Freneh and British, with whom they were to fight shoul- 
der to shoulder. And though this was a war of specialists few, 
if any, of our officers had had the time or the opportunity to 
specialize. What, for example, did we know of gas warfare, of 
sapping and mining, of flash and sound ranging,eof liaison and 
intelligence work, of pigeons, tanks, 37-millimeter guns, of trans- 
portation by road and rail under European conditions, and, most 
important of all, of the innumerable phases of staff work as 
developed by the great conflict? When we entered the war the 
American Army did not possess a staff manual or a staff hand- 
book of its own. This lack of special knowledge had to be rem- 
edied, and remedied quickly, if our armies were to take the field 
in time to save the allied cause. There was no time to lose. A 
system of instruction had to be devised and put in operation 
whereby our officers could acquire in a few months the special 
knowledge which our allies had acquired in three years of war- 
fare. Langres, a small French town about 20 miles south of 
Chaumont, which was the American general headquarters, was 
selected as the center of this “school area.” Gen. Pershing did 
not let the grass grow under his feet when it came to establishing 
this training system, and in an amazingly short time there had 
been opened in or near Langres an intelligence school, a sani- 
tary school, a signal school, an engineer school with pioneer, 
gas, flash, and sound ranging, bridge and mining sections, a 
school for Infantry specialists, a machine-gun schpol, a pigeon 
school, a searchlight school, a tank school, and a school for can- 
didates, at which 6,000 enlisted men, the pick of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, were trained for commissions as second 
Neutenants, At the top of this educational pyramid was the 
School of the Line, where several hundred carefully selected 
officers were trained in the higher branches of tactics and combat 
work, and the General Staff College, where the principles of 
staff work were taught. ° 

Now, there exists, I find, a general and not unnatural feeling 
that though this enforced training was likely to be a good thing 
for those who proposed to make the Army a profession it was 
for those citizen soldiers who propose to return to civil life so 
much wasted time so fan as their civilian occupations were con- 
cerned. But I have become convinced that when we have had 
time to adjust ourselves to the unfamiliar sensation of a world 
at peace, we will find, among other unexpected things, that the 
time spent by our officers and men in the army schools of France 
was very far from being wasted. An officer who, at the General 
Staff College, learned how to move a division, consisting of 28,000 
men, from Brest to Verdun, and provide them with food en route, 
will by the application of that same knowledge be able to trans- 
port tourists from Boston to California or commuters from the 
South Station to the Newtons and Wellesley. A man who has 
learned how to build bridges for the use of troops will be able to 
find employment in the West bufting bridges for the use of 
farmers. A man who has fn Franec served as an officer of our 
military police, or as a provost marshal, or as a town major, 
will be able efficiently to guard the public safety of an American 





community. A man who has been trained to make decisions 
quickly where the lives of men are concerned should be able to 
display an equal soundness of judgment where dollars instead 
of lives are in the balance. I firmly believe that the enforced 
lessons of discipline, decision, administration, and leadership 
which our young men have learned in France can not fail to have 
a beneficent and constructive effect on all their future endeavors. 

No one who is familiar with the work of the great Military 
‘Academy at West Point will deny that the young men who 
graduate from it are admi-ably trained for the business of 
fighting. It by no means follows, however, that the training 
which they received at the institution on the Hudson qualified 
them to supervise and direct those military activities which 
were, when all is said and done, primarily of an industrial 
character. Though the War Department had at its command 
the services of men who had spent their lives in the operation 
of transcontinental railways, who had built wharves and break- 
waters and harbor works on every seaboard of the world, who 
had designed and manufactured engines of every description, 
who had directed mills and factories employing thousands of 
workmen, the responsibility for the construction and operation 
of our harbors, our railways, and our repair shops was not in- 
trusted to these experts and specialists, as common sense should 
have dictated, but in every case of which I have knowledge 
they were made subordinate to a suddenly promoted officer of 
the Regular Establishment whose previous experience had con- 
sisted in fighting bandits on the border, in commanding a remote 
‘Army post in the Philippines, or in holding down a desk job 
in Washington. One of the high officials of the Pennsylvania 
system, a man with a lifetime’s experience in railroading, was 
given a commission as brigadier general and, it was commonly 
understood in this country, was in virtual charge of the Ameri- 
can railways in France. Yet it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that he was so hectored and hampered by his inexperienced 
superiors that he was more than once on the point of tendering 
his resignation. A similar unfortunate state of affairs pre- 
vailed, I’ am reliably assured, during the construction of the 
great harbor works at Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, and Brest. It 
was only when failure was imminent, and their own ignorance 
nnd incompetence was in danger of exposure, that the Regulars 
permitted the specialists to have their way. Asa result, it was 
the specialists who did the work and got the results; and West 
Pointers were specialists in fighting only. 

To many of our higher officers, both at home and abroad, has 
been. delegated undreamed-of power and authority. In their 
own provinces their word has been law—and rightly so. Lut the 
war is over now, and the dictatorial powers which they have 
exercised must end. It is not going to be easy for them to read- 
just their views and their mode of life. We shall never forget 
the services which they have rendered us in times of peril, but 
ihose services, valuable as they were, will never justify the 
establishment of anything approaching a military caste in a 
democracy such as ours. The War Department has, in the past 
18 months, become accustomed to the careless spending of huge 
sums of public money. But, though the emergency which re- 
quired these lavish expenditures is ended now, the spending 
still goes on, the War Department justifying itself by the argu- 
ment that war contracts must be filled, regardless uf whether 
we have any use for the material contracted for; that Jaber 
must be placated ; that the national industries must not be dis- 
rupted by a sudden ending of the spending spree. But I imagine 
that the American taxpayers, with the largest budget in the 
history of the world staring them in the face, are quite willing 
to risk the consequences of an abrupt cessation of war expendi- 
tures, 

The Secretary of the Treasury wants permission to issue 
ten billions more in bonds, and ten billions in notes. What a 
war it must have been. It is over, and the spring financing 
amounts to $20,000,000,000, on top of all the ether billions, 


and with no end in sight. John Sherman once remarked, when | 


the question of the resumption of specie payments was being 


discussed, “The way to resume is to resume.” And I feel. con- | 


fident that the American people, laboring under an already 
enormous burden of taxation, will agree with me that the way 
to stop further military expenditures is to stop. 

In France I saw the greatest aggregation of famous soldiers 
and statesmen ever assembled. On a journey no greater in dis- 
tance than from Boston to Buffalo I saw representatives of 
half the armies of the world, still wearing their battered hel- 
mets and mud-stained uniforms. Within a two-hours’ ride by 
motor from the French capital I saw a region which four years 
ago was a veritable garden of the Lord, but which looks to-day 
as though it had been devastated by a conflagration, an earth- 
quake, a tidal wave, and a cyclone. I heard enough stories of 
adventure, romance, and peril to fill a dozen volumes, told me 
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by the men who were themselves actors in them. And, to add 
to the interest, everyone was bursting to tell the “inside” 
stories of military exploits and historic events and diplomatic 
mysteries of which it was not safe to so much as whisper while 
the war was on. 

One of the most interesting and least advertised developments 
of the war was the work of the flash and sound ranging sec- 
tion of the Engineer Corps. Flash ranging means the locating 
of an enemy gun by the detection of its flash. Sound ranging 
determines the direction and distance of a gun by its sound. 
Flash rangings were generally made at night by two or more 
observers stationed a known distance apart, these observers 
thus forming the extremities of an imaginary:base line. Once 
the flashes of an enemy battery were “ spotted,” their magnetic 
direction could easily be determined by means of compasses, 
With the base line already known and the base angles thus 
obtained, a simple calculation in triangulation would determine 
the approximate location of the guns. So highly was flash 
reading developed by the Americans that a gun could be 
located within 5 yards when the “core” of its flash could be 
seen. Flash ranging was also used extensively in determining 
the accuracy of fire of our own guns. If, for example, an 
American battery was firing by the map at a hidden target, a 
shell would be timed so as to burst at the top of its trajectory, 
where it could be seen by our observers. If their readings 
showed the burst at the spot where, according to calculations, 
it should occur, the gunners knew that they had the correct 
range, and that their shells, if set with a longer fuse, would 
burst on the target. 

Sound ranging was carried on by methods very similar to 
those used in flash ranging, except that the readings were made 
by microphones instead of by observers. The vibrations caused 
by the reports of the guns were recorded by the needle of the 
microphone in a series of zigzag lines on a moving strip of sen- 
sitized film. With these microphone records as a basis for cal- 
culations, it was frequently possible to locate a gun within 60 
yards. I was told by British officers that, before the launch- 
ing of the great assault which resulted in the capture of 
Messines Ridge, the location of practically every German bat- 
tery was definitely determined by sound ranging. 

Although, during my visit to the front, I was shown dug- 
outs along the whole “Frontier of Freedom,” from the North 
Sea to Switzerland, I had but a slight conception of the amaz- 
ing nature of the warfare which our soldiers waged beneath 
the surface of the earth until I learned of the work of the 
American mining section. France and England early recog- 
nized the importance of mining warfare, and organized their 
miners accordingly, and the United States, upon her entry into 
the war, did the same, it being estimated that there were 
upward of 40,000 skilled miners on the western front when the 
armistice was signed. These soldiers of the pick and drill were 
brought from the remotest corners of the earth, from the 
Yukon, the Raid, and the Congo, from Mexico, Australia, and 
California. The officers of the section were engineers who had 
had practical experience in all those far-off regions where men 
seek their fortunes in the earth. 

In former wars military mining was almost wholly confined 
to siege operations—that is, driving galleries under fortified 
positions and blowing them up. But the great war developed 





| an entirely new system of mining tactics, which included frontal 


and flank attacks, raids, enveloping movements, and other 
phases of war as fought on the surface of the earth. “ Un- 
like the soldier who fights above ground,” explained an officer 
of the mining section, “the miner has to be prepared for at- 
tacks not only against his front and flanks, but against as- 
saults which may come from overhead or underneath. In 
other words, he has four flanks instead of two to defend.” 

A typical mining position, such as would be prepared on an 
active sector of the front, would consist of an upper level having 
a series of forked galleries, known as “ feelers,” with geophone 
listening posts at their extremities, and a deeper level with 
numerous “ fighting branches” to protect the lower flank. Ju-=t 


to detect any ominous figures in no man’s land, so the mining 
sentinels, crouching over their geophones in the headings of dim- 
lit galleries, strained their ears to catch the faint sounds which 
gave warning that the enemy was approaching underground. 
The geophone, which has proved of incalculable value in mining 
warfare, is an instrument for augmenting small sounds coming 


as the sentries in the trenches strain their eyes in the darkness 


through the earth. It has various forms, but in most of thenr 


| one piece of charcoal is held loosely between two other pieces 
| in such a manner as to be affected by the slightest vibrations 
conveyed to it by the earth. Connected with these two external 
| pieces is a telephone receiver. When this is placed to the ear 


| the sounds caused by a fly walking on the wooden support of the 
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geophone appear as loud as the tramp of a horse on a stable floor. 
if a sentinel on duty in an underground listening post catches 
through his geophone a sound which is more distinct in, say, his 
right ear than in his left, he gently shifts the instrument, inch 
by inch, until the sound is the same in both ears. Then by 
means of a compass he gets the magnetic bearing of the direction 
in which he is facing, which is the direction from which the 
sound comes. Meanwhile sentries in other listening posts are 
doing the same thing, so that by the coordination of their re- 
ports and by a simple problem in triangulation the enemy’s 
gallery can be located within a few yards. 

it the mining officer was convinced that the enemy was driving 
n gallery for the purpose of putting a mine under our position, 
two courses of action were open to him. He could remain on 
the defensive and check the enemy's advance by the use of 
“ camoufiets,” this being the name applied to explosive charges 
which expend their force laterally, thus destroying the eneny’s 
gallery without causing a crater, or he could resort to strategy 
and engage the enemy’s attention at one point by exploding 
camoufiets or by working noisily, and, under cover of this diver- 
sion, drive no fighting gallery toward the enemy's flank else- 
where. In this latter case the most profound silence had to be 
observed in the fighting branch if the enemy’s geophones were 
not to give warning of its approach. No talking would be per- 
mitted, the men would wear felt-soled shoes and work with 
trowels instead of picks, and the earth would be carried out in 
cars with rubber tires. So silently would the operations in a 
fighting branch be conducted that it would break into the enemy 
gallery without the slightest warning, whereupon would ensue 
so strange and desperate a battle that it would seem like the 
creation of a novelist’s brain—a conflict waged scores of feet 
beneath the surface of the earth, by combatants armed with 
pistols, picks, bombs, and knives, and illuminated only by the 
flickering light of miner’s lamps. 

One of the essentials for the success of a mining operation 
was the concealment of the spoil—that is, the excavated earth— 
which, if piled in a heap at the entrance to the workings, would 
be photographed by the German airmen, thus informing the 
enemy, as ulmistakably as though it were announced on a 
placard, that a mining gallery was being driven. The French, in 
order to hide the spoil from their mining operations, conceived 
the ingenious pian of digging a shallew trench, usually only a 
few inches deep, and lining it with black paper, so that, when 


photographed from an airplane, it produced the effect of the 


black shadow cast by a trench of customary depth. They would 
then distribute the spoil from their subterranean galleries along 
the sides of this false trench, so that it appeared in the photo- 
graph to have been thrown up from it. 

Dugouts have become such a commonplace in the past four 
years that few, save the miners themselves, gave much thought 
to or had more than the haziest ideas of the time, skill, and 
labor required in their construction. Take yourself, for ex- 
ample. You have read about dugouts and have seen pictures 
of dugouts and have probably had relatives or friends living in 
dugeuts. How long, then, think you, would it take a force of 
skilled miners to complete a front-line dugout large enough to 
accommodate a half platoon? For your information, I might 
explain that such a dugout is 35 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 6 
feet high, with 17 feet of overhead cover. Using all the men 
that could be employed, and working from nightfall until dawn, 
to complete such a dugout would require at least three months. 
If in the rear area, where the men could be worked continu- 
ously in shifts, it could be completed in 80 days. I mention 
these facts in order that you may realize the incredible labor 
which was required to provide shelter for the millions of men 
fighting on the western front. The same labor, could it have 
been applied to the pursuits of peace, would have built a dozen 
Panama Canals, a score of transcontinental railways, a hundred 
good-sized cities. 

A recent development of trench warfare, and one of which 
you probably have not heard, was the introduction of “ mobile 
charges.” These consisted of packages of high explosive in 
10, 20, and 30 pound sizes which were used by assaulting 
troops for destroying dugouts, much as depth bombs were 
used by the Navy to destroy submarines. With the increasing 
use of these mobile charges it became necessary to design dug- 
outs which would be proof against them. In this work, which 
was carried on by the mining section, extensive use was made 
of dogs, experiments having shown that explosions which will 
rupture the lung tissues of a dog will similarly affect these of 
a. human being. Thanks to the knowledge thus obtained at 
the cost of canine lives, a type of dugout construction was per- 
fected which afforded the occupants comparative immunity 
from mobile charges and hand grenades. An ingenious recep- 
tacle for this latter form of enemy visiting card was a ‘ bomb 
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pit,” which was a sort of small cistern built at the foot of the 
dugout stairs, into which a hand grenade would fall and 
explode harmlessly. 

Speaking of dogs, a considerable use was made of Airedales, 
police dogs, and certain other breeds having a high order of 
intelligence for carrying messages, for detecting the approach 
of enemy patrols, and for discovering wounded men in no 
man’s land. Very extensive use was also made of pigeons. I 
have been told that of all the messages instrusted to pigeons 
by the allied armies during the four years of the war 96 per 
cent were delivered. They tell the story of an American dough- 
boy, who, before he donned khaki, was a very tough citizen of 
New York’s east end. To him during his battalion’s advance 
was intrusted a hamper filled with messenger pigeons, which 
he carried on his back. In some manner he became detached 
from his command and was lost in no man’s land, where he 
was discovered that night by an officer crouching in a shell 
crater. 

“What's that thing you’ve got on your back?” inquired the 
officer, not recognizing the pigeon hamper in the darkness. 

“They're boids, Cap, boids,” explained the former Boweryito 
in a hoarse whisper. “ And dat ain’t de woist of it, for I hear 
they’s goin’ to give us dawgs.” 

In these days of materialism it is desirable by way of inspira- 
tion to make more than passing note of the wonderful acts of 
bravery and courage which are well-nigh daily occurrences, 
Right does, indeed, make might. Perhaps momentarily the act 
of expediency seems to win, but in the long run, socener or later, 
by and large, if one does the right thing one succeeds. Virtue 
is its own reward. If you cut the corner of honesty and integ- 
rity you lose; your sins will find you out. Germany had success 
figured out as a mathematical proposition. They left out of 
the reckoning those intangible qualities without which life would 
not be worth living—honesty, honor, justice, virtue, the God 
of battles. What was it that made victory on innumerable 
occasions just elude the Germans? Numerous instances have 
been related to me of opportunities unimproved which would 
have given Germany victory. It just did not happen. What 
kept the Germans from taking Paris in the initial rush? In 
view of Germany’s marvelously sustained effort in all theaters 
of action it is a difficult thing to explain. We have at least 
progressed to that point where we recognize that a mysterious 
thing called morale is one of the most essential elements that 
create victory. Could it be possible that the Good Book holds 
the key to the situation, when it says God works in mysterious 
ways his wonders to perform? Belgium hung onto the Germans 
three days, just long enough to allow the French to get ready. 
France just barely héld on till England came to the rescue. 
Italy was saved by a hair, and America arrived just in time to 
save the allies from certain defeat. Have the days of miracles, 
indeed, passed? Will all-wise college professors explain all 
these things away and rob them of their spiritual significance, 
as they have attempted on so many occasions to do of the mira- 
cles of olden time? Sometimes I am fearful of sending my boy 
to college for fear of the atheism and all-wise self-sufficiency of 
our present-day methods. What we need to-day in the tangled 
condition of the world’s affairs is the simple faith of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
is = hearts are more than coronets and simple faith than Norman 

ood. 

The tendency of the age is hero worship, and we jump from 
crag to crag, like the nimble chamois. False prophets with cure- 
alls sell their panaceas for various ills. For the moment we 
have the military bug. Spending the public moneys like a 
drunken sailor is a passion among the politicians. These vast 
expenditures should be stopped. The administration, in its ex- 
travagant expenditures, started something, as did the Kaiser, 
that they have not the ability to stop. I am reminded of Seward's 
famous remark in regard to the question of resuming specic 
payment at the close of the Civil War. He said the way to 
resume is to resume, and so I believe the way for America to 
get back to the simple life of economy and efficiency in our 
national affairs is to make a start. Stop spending money. En- 
courage business. Do not antagonize it. Strangle these poli- 
ticians who cater to men’s passions and prejudices rather than 
to their hearts and consciences. Adopt the rule that Gladstone 
insisted upon in his home, namely, “ Do not criticize unless you 
have something better to suggest.” It is not a crime to succeed. 
All successful men are not crooks. The question should not be 
how much have you got, but how did you get it. A year ago the 
administration frowned on a contemplated American loan to 
China; within a year thereafter we made a new treaty with 
Japan, when we agreed, in substance, to close one eye, when 
peace at any price was our national slogan, while Japan emascu- 
lated China. It costs $30,000,090 a day to conduct war, yet we 
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undertake to run our Diplomatic Service at a cost of $1,500,000 
per annum. What is the result? Unless a man has a fortune, 
he can not enter the Diplomatic Service, and while we may 
entertain the prevalent fancy that brains just naturally gravi- 
tate to the seat of our national affairs at Washington, it is 
difficult to believe that diplomats with brains instead of social 
ambition are going to work for a salary that will not pay their 
living expenses, At the present time a list of the campaign con- 
tributions to the preceding presidential election is a pretty sure 
index of the names of those to be nominated for the Diplomatic 
Service. Then, again, there is a popular notion that our 
representatives in foreign countries are to be great enter- 
tainers and heroes of the ballroom, and that it would be rep- 
rehensible for our Diplomatic Service to be interested in ex- 
panding our commerce and trade, yet one can readily see that 
the expansion of our foreign trade brings increased production 
to our factories and work for our citizens. What is the Govern- 
ment for—to restrict business or to expand ft; to increase the 
wealth of the country or to devise methods of restricting it; 
to make prosperity or to play polities? Is it an occupation for 
theorists and jacks-of-all-trades, or is it an occupation where 
accomplishment is a recommendation? We Americans need to 
get down to brass tacks and to eliminate lost motion and empty 
phrases, and to admit that brains can be utilized even in 
America’s political affairs. There is no Svengali method by 
which the Government can compel business to increase wages 
without increasing prices. It can not be done. We have tried 
it once; it did not work. Chaos is the result. Let us get back 
to first principles and cut out the soft stuff. Get the boys back 
here as soon as possible, remove all poster appeals for war loans 
and illustrated stories of atrocities, and settle down to paying 
the bills, which is going te be some undertaking in itself. 

We shoul all stand back of President Wilson in his efforts 
for world peace, because despite the obvious inability of news- 
paper correspondents in Paris to obtain or transmit all the 
truth, one fact at least is perfectly clear, namely, the determ!- 
nation on the part of our allies not to yieid the fruits of victory 
for the sake of creating a league of nations. If the peace of 
the world is to be insured, now is the accepted time, the peace 
conference is the place, and the American people are the only 
ones with whom this thought is dominant. 

As a matter of fact, the rank and file of the French people 
do not comprehend what the word “liberty” means—in the 
sense that we use and know it in America. The ruling class 
over there have the mass of the people tied up as snug as a 
bug in a rug. A French employer is really worried if his em- 
ployee shows signs of prosperity, such as having a graphophone. 
They say when a man wants to break into politics in France he 
starts as a radical, but eventually, being “ amenable to reason,” 
he becomes a conservative. ‘The cities of France, especially 
Paris, live on the rest of the country, and the contrast in liv- 
ing conditions is marked. The men of money and influence are 
slow to loosen up, and the Government is so far removed from 
the people—the deputies elect the President—that the interest 
of the employer in his employee is not stimulated by legisla- 
tion such as we put on the statute books from time to time. 
That is one reason why the French die faster than they are 
born. They can not afford to have children. 

Somebody asked me on my return to America what difference 
you noticed as you crossed the line from France into Germany. 

My answer was, the greatest contrast I noted upon crossing 
the lime was the presence in Germany of children—kids, young- 
sters everywhere. As I rode from Strassburg to Metz, through 
that beautiful territory which was a part of Alsace and Lor- 
raine which Germany had lost forever, I wondered how the 
French were going to populate and utilize this territory. Per- 
haps the higher ups will have to step down a bit and extend 
the hand of' relief to the lower downs. At least that is the one 
best way that occurs to me. 

There are countless other things which I might mention, did 
space and time permit, of my pilgrimage along that zigzag 
stretch of mud and bleod known as the western front. 

But the recollection which remains the clearest and the bright- 
est in my memory, when all is said and done, is not of the 
great French marshal, nor of the glittering pageants, nor the 
streams of prisoners, nor the shell-torn cathedrals, nor the 
avenues of captured cannons, but, rather, of the American 
boys—beys from Boston and New York and Philadelphia, from 
Seattle and San Francisco and San Diego, and from all the 
cities and towns and hamlets in between—the boys who have 
offered everything they had to offer that you and I, my friends, 
might live in security and peace. I saw them, these fellow 
countrymen of ours, in many places and under many conditions ; 
I saw them in camps and hospitals and barracks, in mud and 
snow and rain; no matter where I saw them, no matter how 
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plainly I read in their eyes that they were sick with longing for 
the homeland, they were always cheerful, courageous, and un- 
complaining. No wonder that despite all the mistakes of our 
generals and the blunders of our military system here at home, 
these clean-cut, clean-minded, smiling boys have won for Amer- 
ica the respect and affection of her allies. After seeing our 
soldiers in the field, I am prouder than ever to call myself an 
American. God bless ‘em! > 





The Lrish Resolution Will Hurt and Not Help the Hopes 
of Ireland. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919, 


On a motion to suspend the rules and pass the following resolution: 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate coneurring), 

That it is the earnest hope of the Congress of the United States of 

America that the peace conference now aitting in Paris in passing 

upon the rights of various peoples will favorably consider the claims 

of Ireland to the right of self-determination.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Under general leave granted to 
Members of the House to extend their remarks upon the fore- 
going resolution, I submit the following: 

Mr. Speaker, no greater injury can be done to Irish aspira- 
tions than by the passage of this resolution. 

No one who considers the subject can fail to agree that except 
for interference of other nations Ireland would have kept her par- 
liament or would have been granted at least as much autonomy 
ns belongs to Canada and Australia, who can protect their own 
manufactures and production, develop their own industries, and 
were not left for centuries, as Lreland was, to be a poor farming 
country inhabited, except in one or two towns only, by poor peas- 
ants and absentee proprietors. I am not making a talk about 
the tariff, but my old friend, Dominie Robinson, used to say, “ If 
anyone wants to see the effects of free trade in a farming coun- 
try, let him immigrate to Ireland.” 

Ireland’s miseries for the last 800 years seem to have come 
directly or indirectly from foreign interference. A Spanish 
invasion brought on the cruel devastations of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth ; French invasions had much to do with similar savage 
warfare in the time of Cromwell and James the Second; French 
intrigues in the beginning of the nineteenth century were per- 
haps responsible for the abolition of the Irish Parliament; and 
German intrigues throughout the last great war caused a feeling 
that both parties in Ireland were under arms. A grant of self- 
government would probably have been made in spite of the 
resistance of Ulster if England had not feared that Ireland 
would become a German military base. 

Resolutions of sympathy only do harm unless they are backed 
up by force. When the United States passed such resolutions 
as to Poland in Kosciusko, Hungary in Kossuth, the Armenians 
in Turkey, and the Jews in Russia it simply aggravated condi- 
tions by incensing the rulers. The South American Colonies 
were not freed by American resolutions of sympathy, because 
Spanish power had been broken down by the invasions of Na- 
poleon and by internal strife. Cuba was not freed by our 
declaration as to Cuban belligerency, except so far as that decia- 
ration angered Spanish sympathizers and brought on the destruc- 
tion of the Maine and the war in which our Army and Navy freed 
Cuba. 

This resolution is no mere resolution of sympathy. It asks 
that the peace conference, in passing on the rights of various 
peoples, should consider the claims of Ireland as a right. This 
peace conference is the most important body in the world. It 
is called under an armistice to settle a peace with Germany, and 
it has no other function except to obtain guaranties and indemmni- 
ties which will make that peace secure. Incidentally, however, 
it has to reestablish government in the parts of Europe whicre 
all civil order ‘has been destroyed by the war. These regions in- 
clude a broad belt of country extending from the Baltic through 
Poland, Galicia, the Balkans, Constantinople, Roumania, Persia, 
Palestine. and the Valley of the Puphrates to the Persiun Gulf. 
The peace conference will settle these boundaries and govern- 
ments not because of a desire so to do but because it is a neces- 
sity of the war. We had to do the same thing in Cuba, holding 
elections ‘by military authority. We did the same thing in 
Porto Rico. It caused us a very nasty little war to do it in the 
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Philippines, but we regarded these countries as being in our 
hands as a sacred trust and that our military possession placed 
the duty upon us of providing orderly government. Perhaps the 
allies ought to have taken possession of the whole of Germany 
for the purpose of doing this work. 

Perhaps If they had done so there would be better prospects 
now that our boys would come home soon. But surely these prob- 
lems are great enough without endeavoring to add to them 
questions as to other countries over which the peace conference 
lias no jurisdiction whatever because they did not come within 
the field of warfare. 

This resolution can do nothing but harm. Proud nations do 
not brook interference. I remember when we were ready to fight 
England during the Civil War unless she held her hand, and she 
stayed it. We all remember that we would hardly have taken 
the Philippines except for the threats of the German Navy 
against Admiral Dewey. 

One other question, however, that I want to put is, What is 
likely to occur at the peace table by reason of this resolution? 
Will England submit the claims of Ireland to the decision of other 
nations? Will she regard our action as a sympathetic endeavor 
to stir up further warfare and bloodshed in Ireland? I am 
not much in favor of a league that is a permanent supernational 
government. I ask those who do favor it whether England will 
wish to go into a league if it is to have power over such ques- 
tions, and could certainly claim power over the Suez Canal, 
Gibraltar, and India, as well as over the rights of Mexico in 
territory that we have taken from her? It is not a mere matter 
of principle, but of practical sense. It may well be questioned 
whether we desire at this time to embarrass the peace table, 
on whose successful and unanimous agreement it depends 
whether our boys can come home promptly and stay at home. 

It should be confessed by all that Ireland is sure to have self- 
government. The land of Wesley and Wellington, Swift and 
Wolsey ; the land that has-given marshals to France and Russia, 
and which has furnished us our host of soldiers and statesmen, 
and produced her poets, orators, and her long line of patriots; 
that land will certainly be restored to the right of self-govern- 
ment, so that Great Britain and Ireland would live as sister 
States, united for the common defense and the general welfare, 
but independent, as all States ought to be, in local affairs, and 
especially in the development of their own strength and re- 
sources, mental and material. Settlement is sure if others do 
not interfere. 

Diplomacy has learned much in modern days. It has learned 
to obey some of the ten commandments. It respects truth and 
other people’s property much more than it used to, and it is 
also learning that there is one commandment as important as 
any—the eleventh commandant, “Mind your own business.” 
The Good Book tells us that the peacemakers are blessed, but I 
think this means those who make and keep the peace them- 
selves and not those who are always interfering in other people’s 
disputes. We are at a peace table. Let all that we do be in 
order to make peace and not to promote further war, 


The Presidential Primary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr, LUNDEEN. Mr, Speaker, “ you are all acquainted with 
boss politics; bosses have often dictated presidential politics in 
the past. House file 36 is now a law. It strikes down the all- 
powerful boss and the people will now nominate their own can- 
didates for President by direct primary vote at the polls. This 
bill was one of the three most important measures passed during 
the last session.” This was my statement to the people of Min- 
nesota in 1913 on the passage of the Minnesota presidential 
primary. 

The Minnesota bill was based on the Wisconsin-Oregon laws. 
It was carefully scrutinized and gone over by some of the ablest 
men in Minnesota. It has stood the scrutiny of some of the 
ablest committees of three legislatures. The senate elections 
committee, after a most careful study, made certain amend- 
ments to the bill and then voted the seme out unanimously. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The following appeared as leading newspaper articles in the 
Minneapolis press: 

State supreme court upholds petmae law. Every detail of it O. K., 
is the ruling as to constitutionality. andidate for President must file 
before election is decision. The Minnesota presidential preference. 
primary law stands. It was upheld in its every section by the State 
supreme court yesterday. So ends the attempt to overthrow the new 
presidential preference-primary law. 

Minnesota leads in Republican advance. Presidential primary makes 
difference in attitude toward national committee. Politicians say State's 
law will ide other States. General use of direct voting predicted by 
1916. Minnesota is not going to get excited about anything which the 
Republican National Committee in session in Washington did. Had the 
national committee called a national convention, Minnesota would have 
remained in the same apparently apathetic mood. For, -~ the politica! 
students of this State, sooner or later the national Republican leaders 
must look to Minnesota to learn the road which leads to party unifica 
tion. The presidential primary law, which went on the Minnesota 
statute books last winter, largely through the instrumentality of Ernest 
LUNDEEN, its author, is the only road, say local Republican leaders, 
which can be followed. 


Those who believe in the right of direct and effective contro) 
of the Government by the people favor a presidential primary 
law, just as they favor State-wide primary laws. Their influence 
has brought about the enactment of primary laws in and for a 
great majority of the States. This action of the people of the 
various States is a sure forerunner of what is coming nationally. 
If this Congress does not enact a presidential primary law, some 
future Congress will, and the Members of this Congress will live 
to regret their failure to furnish the people with the necessary 
machinery for taking the nomination of their presidential ticket 
out of the hands of corrupt bosses and placing it in the hands 
of the people themselves. 

In a statement to the Minneapolis Daily News on February 24, 
1916, I gave some facts and figures on the presidential primary 
law. I said then, and I repeat it now: 


DISGRUNTLED BOSSES ATTACK THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY. 


Who are the enemies of the primary elections laws? A few there are 
who honestly oppose election reforms and believe thoroughly in the old 
boss-ruled conventions. The majority of opponents, however, are pro- 
fessional politicians, whe spend most of their time in figuring out 
methods for stripping the people of all power. These bosses opposed 
just as vigorously the direct election of Senators, the local and State- 
wide primary. Now, driven to the last ditch, they are exactly in the 
same way opposing the presidential primary. 

One of the finest compliments to this law is the enemies it has made. 
They have twisted and distorted the facts and, much to the amusement 
of those who are familiar with the presidential primary, have appended 
every adjective of abuse which the dictionary contains. Why all this 
vituperation? They are being driven from the field, and as they leave 
Shey turn for one more outburst against the laws which drive them 
rom power. 

To-day more than one-half of all the people of the United States live 
in presidential primary States. Nearly three-fourths of all the voters 
now vote to nominate the President by direct vote of the people. 
Twenty-five States have enacted presidential primary laws. 

The Minnesota presidential primary law, for which I am directly re- 
sponsible and of which I am the author, has been recognized by the 
1916 Republican national committee, and the Minnesota delegates wil! 
be sented in that convention tegether with the delegates from 24 other 
sister States who similarly elect their delegates. 

I introduced ihe bill in 1911 and twice in 1912, all of which times 
we were badly beaten, In 1913 I introduced the bill a fourth time. 
We won a unanimous vote in both house and senate, and the Dill was 
signed by the governor. 

This iaw places Minnesota in the front rank of primary States, and 
Minnesota is now very much in the national limelight by reason of the 
fact that we here nominate first of all the States. 

The election was ppipenty placed on the town election day, so as to 
save expense and avoid —_ cation of work. On the same day St. Paul 
holds a city election, so that the people are not much inconvenienced 
by added burdens. [ 

Certain amendments made during the 1915 session seem to have 
drawn down upon themselves the pepecral wrath of a certain few. [or 
these amendments I am not responsible, since I was not then a member 
of the legislature. However, the law as it now stands has been twice 
unanimously upheld by the supreme court and only recently South 
Dakota passed the Minnesota statute almost word for word. 

If this law is _ enough to be accepted ~, a unanimous vote of the 
legislature, if it is —- for the aa lican national committee, 
which is now in sackcloth and ashes since the 1912 Republican disaster ; 
if this law is good =e to be twice upheld by the supreme court; ij 
eee ee aws upon it, it ought to be good enough for 
the elite of t ate. ss 

“If the presidential primary is wrong in principle, then all primarics 
are wrong in principle. Let these men go before the — and state 
plainly that they do not believe the voters are competent to nominate — 

To-day 2 tates have the presidential primary, meet aoe people 
live under this law, and 9,522,455 voters will to the polls to memtnate 
their choice among the candidates for the Presidency. Gov. een 
was ae b bower en Jersey presidential primary and electe 
President of the Un ates. 3 

Senator Cummins, Theodore Roosevelt, President Wilson, William J. 
Bryan, Senator La Follette, and almost every man of national en 
nence has declared emphatically in favor of the primary principle iy 
well as o, seein eee Fas cues Tk a personal]; 
congratulating me most hear nm the passa . : 

If will be af ht to the finish. “Phey dragged this law into the .. 
The first clash before the supreme court was won by the people. dons 
fessional politicians and the big bosses everywhere, with few ee bc 
seek tc lay low every such law. In the near future an effort i aoe 
made to elect men to the 1 ture who will vote to repeal all pr ate 4 
laws. These men must be eated, and only those elected who ye fe 
with Lincoln—that the people are competent to rule themselves by « 


majority vote. 








a 


You, the voters of Minnesota, must decide this contest. Will you 
return to the rule of a powerful few in midnight session behind locked 
doors, or do you wish to do the nominating yourselves? ‘The time has 
come for the people of Minnesota to decide whether they arore of 
this extension of the franchise. Will roe listen to President Wilson or 
Boss Murphy, Theodore Roosevelt or Boss Barnes, Bryan or Tammany, 
Cummins or the reactionaries of this State, the Supreme Court or cer- 
tain self-appointed judges? 


So bitter did their efforts become that one candidate for dele- 
gate at large in Minnesota in 1916 actually printed a pamphlet 
in foreign, unintelligible characters, and entitled it “A full ex- 
planation of Minnesota’s presidential preference primary law, 
by one who knows.” He stated that the law was unintelligible 
to him. I met this man and told him frankly that the absurdity 
of his attack would be resented by the voters. He was badly 
beaten in an expensive campaign. 

In the past others have selected our delegates for us. We now 
propose to select our own delegates. Is there anything wrong 
about that? We are in the habit of nominating governors and 
United States Senators; can anyone advance any sane reason 
why we should not ourselves directly nominate our candidates 
for President? 

Primary elections have swept the entire country. Conventions 
are disappearing. Those who fight against this irresistible tide 
are being thrust aside. 

THE PEOPLE TAKE GREAT INTEREST IN THEIR PRIMARIES, 


The enormous vote at every primary shows clearly that the 
voter is interested. Enough electors go to the polls to make the 
job of a boss decidedly difficult and uncomfortable in these later 
days. 

The people’s primary will increasingly become an instrument 
for political purification and real progress. It is directly in line 
with the movement to give the voters more direct control of their 
officehelders and the legislation: which means so much for our 
common welfare: The voters want no hand-picked and boss- 
guaranteed nominees. They demand the right to nominate as 
well as the right to elect. 

If the people are competent to elect they are also competent to 
nominate. When the nominations of both parties were made by 
a clique or group of selfish men under the convention system the 
election was often a mere rubber stamp on the choice of the 
bosses, since they often nominate both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominees. 

Candidates who must face the people are not so easily man- 
aged as they were in the good old days. Their records are now 
sifted by the voters. A candidate who opposes in the open a 
policy such as Government ownership of munition plants finds 
sledding hard, and he who advocates that we must not coin gold 
out of patriotism for private profit is always oppesed by the 
selfish interests. The primary compels those who are interested 
in any reactionary scheme to .o before the voter and explain his 
proposition. Many of these musty methods die in the sunlight 
when dragged from the cellars of intrigue. 

Conventions and boss rule belong to the past. Those who 
wail and gnash their teeth are welvome to that pleaswre. Their 
feeble efforts can not change the course of history. 


| The initiative and referendum in Oregon— 
' Says Gov. West, of that State— 


have done away with political machines, and politician conventions are 
dead. There is no tobbying in the halls of legislature, no automobiles 
or carriages to haul voters to the polls, and every man’s vote courts the 
same whether he is a laborer or capitalist. The Oregon system is not a 
fad, and, aside from chronic officeholders and “interests” which need 
protection, there is no opposition in the State to any of the new features 
of our Government. ; 

The recall applies to every office from constable to chief justice of 
the supreme court, and yet the exercise of that power has not been 
abused by the people. When you say that the people can not be trusted, 
then you say our Government js a failure. As yet there has been no 
occasion to exercise the function against any court. No judge in our 
State need fear action on account of a wrong decision in which out- 
side influences can not be shown. 

The press of the Northwest, including the three great dailies 
of Minneapolis, heralded the unanimous enactment of the presi- 
dential primary of Minnesota as a distinct step forward. They 
spread on their front pages articles to the effect that this law 
placed Minnesota in the spot light. Our State was actually the 
first to nominate in the 1916 contest, and Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, was nominated. He was a progressive and indorsed by or- 
ganized labor. Complaint was at once made that the Minnesota 
favorite was not nominated—that the law failed to function. 
As a matter of fact, if Elihu Root and others were afraid of 
the primary test they were unfit to hold the Presidency, at least 
from the standpoint of the average citizen. The law placed the 
primary on town election day, thereby cutting the expense 
greatly. The enemies of the law tried to secure double pay for 
ail election officials, that thereby the expense account might be 
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increased to the discredit of the presidential primary. This 

failed in the courts. Assailed from every side, it stood the test. 

The Minnesota law was copied by South Dakota, where the 

stand-pat element took their case to the Supreme Court of the 

United States. Here again the law was declared constitutional. 
REPERALED BY THE LEGISLATURE, 

When the law had proved itself workable, constitutional, and 
worthy of being copied by neighbor States, when it had driven 
the bosses out of their lair, then, desperate and fighting mad, 
these unscrupulous men took their case to a reactionary legis- 
lature. The law was finally repealed after a hard fight in 1917. at 
a time when the minds of the people were distracted by the world 
war, and so Minnesota, the North Star State, took one backward 
step. The governor unfortunately yielded to this reactionary 
pressure and signed the repeal bill without a murmur. 

More lies were told, more falsehoods were related as to the 
Minnesota presidential primary than any other Minnesota act I 
ever heard of. May I suggest that this law will soon be back on 
our statute books, and that those who dare to disfranchise the 
people will be taking back seats? We are surrounded by States 
which have the presidential primary almost exactly the law we 
repealed. We have again been disgraced by the old gang—that 
unscrupulous crew that would scuttle the ship of State for selfish 
purposes—and now the reactionary press is starting a hue and 
cry to repeal all primary laws everywhere. But they will fail. 
The world war is ended but the battle for greater liberty and 
the rights ef man has only begun. 

THE PRESENT FIGHT TO REPEAL THE MINNESOTA PRIMARY 

The presidential primary of Minnesota has been repealed. 
An effort is now being made to repeal the State-wide primary. 
This attempt must be stopped. The people alone have that 
power. The Minnesota House of Representatives has already 
passed a bill repealing the State-wide primary 78 to 51. The 
senate is expected to follow snit. 

Awake, my fellow citizens! There is yet time before the 
adjournment of this session of the legislature to defeat this 
nefarious attempt of the reactionaries to take away from you 
your right to select your nominees for public office. I feel sure 
that if the people of the State will convey to their representa 
tives in a positive and determined manner their wish that the 
State-wide primary law shall not be repealed, that the presiden- 
tial primary should be reenacted, the men who are now trying 
to steal their rights from them will not dare to go on with their 
work, 

Minnesota is a great State. All of our people can not 
go to St. Paul to see that their rights are net destroyed by 
this theft of their franchise. The people in every community 
can seleet one er more spokesmen anc send them to St. Paul to 
personally demand from the members of the house and senate 
that the wishes of the voters must be respected. If this be 
done the attempt to kill this good law will stop right where it 
Our legislature will not dare to refuse such a demand 

Let every organization and every individual citizen write or 
wire to the governor of the State and the senators and repre- 
sentatives of their districts to stop any further steps toward re- 
pealing this law. 

This is an hour when every red-blooded Progressive in Minne- 
sota, the Nonpartisan League, and organized labor must rally 
to a common standard and defend the rights of man. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and the right to vote are now 
being gradually destroyed. Fellow citizens, there can be no 
rest while our liberties are being stolea away. 

Two years ago I appealed in vain to the members of the legis- 
lature against repealing the presidential primary. Inow appeal 
direct to the people of Minnesota. 

Unless the voters take action now these men will hold to their 
suicidal course until a patient people, finally exasperated, sweep 
them from their high places. The aristocracy of wealth means 
to rule or ruin. Their agent, the boss, wears a placid, sardonic 
smile bordering on contempt for the masses. Let history speak 
to them words of warning; they hear not, neither do they sec. 
With their feet in the trough, they hear only the sound of their 
own hoggishness. “Whom the gods would destroy they fi 
make mad.” And, like the swine of old, they will dash them 
selves over the cliffs into the sea of oblivion. 

THE CHICAGO NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1912. 

For many years the dissatisfaction with conventions on the 
part of the people at large has been very apparent. This cul- 
minated in the Chicago national convention in 1912. If was 
my pleasure and privilege to be one of the four men from Henne- 
pin County to represent Minnesota in that convention. 

I saw there enough to convince me that the presidential prt- 
mary was the new order which would soon sweep the country, 
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I had introduced the presidential primary in 1911, twice in 1912, 
and I finally secured the passage of the act in 1913. In 1913 not 
n single vote was cast against the measure in the house com- 
mittee, in the committee of the whole, nor was a single vote cast 
against the final passage in the house. The senate elections 
committee was unanimous for the measure. There was no oppo- 
sition in the senate committee of the whole. Not one single vote 


was cast against the measure on its final passage in the senate, 
In 1916 I ran for delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion on a platform favoring the presidential primary and was 
In every speech I recounted my 


elected by a large majority. 
fight for the primary. 

New Jersey, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, South Dakota, Ohio, and Massachusetts already had 
the presidential primary on their statute books in 1911. Since 
that time many other States have enacted the law, including 
Minnesota. 

Col. Roosevelt declared for the presidential primary in un- 
mistakable terms. In his letter to me he warmly extended 
congratulations on the passage of this very act. 

Gov. Eberhardt, in a letter sent to A. O. Moerouix, editor of 
the Luverne Herald, declares for national presidential prefer- 
ence primaries and recommends the Minnesota law as a good one 
to copy. He further says Minnesota Republicans are in a splen- 
did position when compared with other States. “ We have taken 
the leadership and have set the example by which complete and 
harmonious unification of the Republican Party may be ob- 
tained. Our presidential preference primary solves the problem 
for us, and if adopted by the rest of the States will solve the 
question nationally.” At another time the governor pointed to 
this law as a beacon light for other States to follow, “ providing,” 
says the governor, “a brilliant opportunity for the people to 
make possible the unification of the Republican Party by the 
people themselves.” Says President Wilson, “ If I had my way I 
would let no name come before the national conventions except 
the name ratified at the primaries of the people.” 

CHAMP CrLark, Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
a2 most able and courageous official, has this to say concerning 
national conventions: 

In a convention with fifteen or twenty thousand howling, bellowing, 
perspiring visitors there is no more opportunity for deliberation than 
there would be in a boiler factory. ‘There is little hope or chance of 
reforming the convention system; therefore it should be abolished 
utterly and presidential and vice presidential nominations should be 
made by primary elections, 

Charles D. Hilles, chairman of the Republican national con- 
vention, favored “a uniform presidential primary law which will 
do away with the present State primaries.” He prepared a 
statement on the subject, and an effort was made to have the 
national convention go on record as favoring such a measure. 

“A progressive paper like the Minneapolis Journal should be 
in better business than leading a movement to return to the old 
boss-ruled convention system.”—Frank Day, editor Fairmont 
Sentinel and former national committeeman. 

Hon, Jonathan Bourne, jr., in a speech in the United States 
Senate, said: 

The justice of all laws rests primarily on the integrity, ability, and 
disinterestedness of the individuals enacting them, those construing 
them, and those administering them. 

I think all will concede that the times seem awry. Unrest exists 
throughout the civilized world. People are speculating as to the causes. 
Daily uncertainty peeve stronger as to future events. 

In my opinion the basic cause is that people have lost confidence in 
many of their public servants and bitterly resent attempted dictator- 
ship by “ would-be” political bosses and representatives of special in- 
terests who desire to direct public servants and legislation for their own 
selfish interésts rather than t in the enactment of laws guarantee- 
ing justice to all and special privileges to none. 

Successful and permanent government must rest primarily on recog- 
nition of the rights of men and the absolute sovereignty of the people. 
Upon these principles is built the superstructure of our ublic. Their 
maintenance and perpetuation measure the life of the ublic. These 
policies, therefore, stand for the rights and liberties of the people and 
fee ae power and majesty of the Government as against the enemies of 
oth. : 

The people have been shocked by the number of business and political 
exposures which have been neous out in the last 10 years. 

n many instances the people have lost confidence in their public 
servants, the same as many stockholders have lost confidence in corpora- 
tion management. The remedy in government is the direct selection 
by the people of their public servants, with the resultant accountability 
of the public servant to the people and not to a political machine or 

use the word “ selection ” rather than “ nomination,” 
t more clearly expresses the idea of the responsibilit 
of good citizenship. Selection implies the careful investigation of a) 
and the resultant choice of one. remedy in co on manage- 
ment is rigid responsibility to government, equal obedience to laws and 
equal accountability to stockholders, giving the Government and the 
stockholders the fullest publicity of 1 eeeetens, including absolute 
honesty and simplicity of its a pro the hts of 
the prepid and insuring to all the stockholders yment 
ia the frults of succexsiul management, 


boss. purposel 
for to my mind 
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There are doubtiess some people who heneatiy believe that the people 
as a whole have not reached the stage of development qualifying them 
individually to participate in government. Others whom I credit with 
the intelligence which I. have seen manifested by them in other direc 
tions assert the inability of the people to govern themselves ay an 
excuse rather than a conviction; but I, Mr. President, from 30 years’ 
experience in practical politics, am absolutely convinced not only that 
the people are fully capable of governing themselves, but that they are 
cecidedly the best judges as to those individuals to whom they sball 
dclegate the truly representative power. 

Individual selfishness, cupidity, and ambition are minimized in the 
party or general electorate selections of public servants; good genera} 
service is demanded by the electorate, special service by the individual. 

Hence my advocacy of popular government. By popular government 
I mean direct legislation as far as practicable, popular selection of 
candidates, and such regulation of political campaigns as will secure 
fair and honest elections. Popular selection under the present stage of 
evolution of our Government can be obtained only by direct primary 
laws and complete elimination of convention and caucus nomination of 
public officers. 


I issued a statement to the Minnesota editors early in the fight, 
as follows: 


During the past months we of Minnesota have keen entertained by a 
weak but bitter attack upon our presidential primary law. This jaw 
gives every voter the right to nominate his cholce for President among 
those who are candidates for that high office. Eighteen States now have 
the presidential primary. Millions are voting under it and no State 
ee ature ever dared repeal the t.me.- The national Republican com- 
mittee has recognized the law in every such State, and in Minneso(:, 
after a well-planned battle in our news columns, our supreme court 
sustained the law in every detail. 

The supreme court also sustained the State-wide primary when that 
was attacked, and that high tribunal deserves the confidence and praise 
of every citizen. It has defeated every attempt to limit our franchise. 
The political boss who operated behind locked doors in midnight sec: 
sions no longer dictates the delegates to our national conventions. 1s 
it any wonder that these men in vitriolic sentences urge vengeance upon 
the law that strips them of their power? 

Gov. Eberhardt, in signing, praised this law as an example to be 
followed by other States. Gov. Hammond favored the presidential 
primery law. Gov. Burnquist voted for this present primary law. 

resident Wilson, Bryan, and La Ffollette all have declared for the 
presidential primary, and President Roosevelt wrote me a letter con- 
gratulating me upon its passage. ‘These men will be remembered long 
after the feeble attackers of the primary principle have completed their 
pernicious activities. 

The law may have its defects; nothing human is perfect. But it 
was good enough to pass the scrutiny of the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota. A franchise once given the people will never be rescinded. This 
law extended our franchise, and I mean to give every ounce of strength 
within me to see that it — on the statute books of Minnesota. [et 
those who wish to fight the law come forth and face the voters at the 
impending election. ; 


January 4, 1911, the Minnesota Progressive Republican Leavuc 
declared— 

Through the control of the government of this State by special ‘n- 
terests and professional politicians the people have been denied a State- 
wide direct primary election law. We therefore most earnestly urge 
upon the legislature of. this State = a direct primary election law 
that will include all elective State officers, United States Senators, and 
delegates to national conventions, with Sgoartenity for the voter to 
express his choice for President and Vice President, so that the people 
of Minnesota may have equal political opportunities with the people of 
other States, 

Senator Jonathan Bourne, jr., in a speech delivered in the 
United States Senate February 27, 1911, stated that— 


The issue before the country is whether popular government, with 
general welfare its vitalizing force, shall save and develop this Nation, 
or delegated government, with selfishness the destroying force, shall 
bring the Nation to inevitable anarchy. 

At our March 14, 1916, primary, Senator ALBerr Bairp CuM- 
mins, of Iowa, was nominated for the Presidency, and lhe be- 
came the target for bitter ridicule. Yet the progressive record 
of Senator Cummins was One of which any man might well! be 
proud. 

Elihu Root refused to file as candidate for reasons best Known 
to himself—no doubt he feared defeat—and CumMMINS wis 
chosen. The President of the United: States, however, did file 
and was victorious. 


A NEW PRESIDENT IN 1920. 


A presidential election is approaching, and even now men are 
playing the great game of politics for the Presidency. Shall 
the election of 1920 be dominated by boss-ruled conventions or 
shall it be governed by duly elected delegates of the peop!'= 
chosen in presidential primaries? In 1916 Minnesota passed 
through its first and only presidential primary election. Every 
boss in the State, every stand-pat newspaper, and every plotting 
schemer in league with big business rose to jeer and ridicule 
this law, a law which was based on the present Oregon and 
Wisconsin presidential primary laws. So successfully did they 
maneuver their assaults that they bullied the legislature and the 
governor into annulling the statute. Who will be our next 
President? Who shall carry the standard? Let him be selected 
by a national presidential primary. Let him be the people's 
choice and let him remember that he will sit where Washington 
and Lincoln once sat. Government machinery will perhaps 
never be perfect ; it can, however, be much improved in the ia- 











teresis of the great American people. We face to the East and 
move forward! 
The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change; 
Then let it come; I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 
Nor think I that God’s world would fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less, 
Truth is eterpal, but ber effluence, 
With endless change, is titted to the hour; 
Her mirror is turned furward to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past, 
I do not fear to follow out the truth, 
Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 
Let us speak plain; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of, and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole lot longer if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name, 
Let us call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 
That only freedom comes eee of God, 
And all that comes not by His grace must fail, 
For men in carnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig leaves for the naked truth. 
—dJames Russell Lowell. 





APPENDIX, 
[From McClures. ] 
Tur CHaos IN NATIONAL POLITICS. 


In 1896 Mark Hanna gave up the coal and iron business, and—seeing 
there was no rational method of choosing Presidents in the United 
States—decided to choose them himself. e had worked out the possi- 
bilities of the Republican national convention. 

This conyention is probably the most extraordinary political institu- 
tion on earth. In the first place, it has chosen for 50 years the most 

owerful ruler in the world; for it has named every President of the 
Jnited States, except one, in the past two generations. 

In the second place, it is under absolutely no legal control in doing 
this. No State has any power over it; it is a thing outside of States; 
the National Government has no jurisdiction over it, for the United 
States—by the terms of its eighteenth-century Constitution—is given 
ne authority over the election of its Presidents. The national conven- 
tion which names them is a so-called voluntary association, an inde- 
pendent, self-governing body, which makes its own laws. If it required 
that all its members must balance themselves five minutes on. their 
thumbs before becomirg eligible to nominate Presidents, it would be 
perfectly within its rights. 

In the third place, this national convention is an absolutely unrepre- 
sentative body. Other political conventions are made up of delegates 
each one of whom represents a certain number of party votes. The 
national convention is made up on the plan of the Federal Congress— 
two delegates for every United States Senator and Representative in 
the country, and a few extra delegates for Territories and Districts. 
About two thirds of these men are elected by the voters of the Repub- 
lican Party ; the other third, in the South and Federal districts, where 
there is no Republican Party, in practice elect themselves. 


HANNA STARTS THE “ STEAM ROLLER.” 


Hanna, being a practical man, we soon brought to a full system the 
possibilities which were always in the Republican national convention. 
He made a business contract with the ‘self-elected delegates in the 
South and other places for their votes; he then secured control over 
the Republican national committee, which has the power to make up 
the “ ae roll” of the convention—that is, to decide in case of 
contest which delegates shall be admitted to it. 

Ilanna nominated and elected McKinley, and established the system 
of choosing Presidents—now known as the “ steam roller”’-—which has 
mane _ey President of the United States since that time, Its opera- 

on is 8: 

The President of the United States and his agent, the chairman of 
the Republican national committee, appoint to Federal offices the men, 
in the sections where there is no Republican Party, who are capable of 
electing themselves delegates to the national convention; these dele- 
gates repay them with their votes at the next convention to nominate 
a President. In this way the President and chairman practically ap- 
point nearly one-third of the delegates in a national convention, and 
vote them as they. choose. 

If this does not give them enough delegates, they have in reserve the 
control of the national committee, which is committed to go as far as 
poor in seating their delegates, as against others contesting their 
places. 

With these two instruments the weakest President can scarcely fail 
te win a majority of a national convention, nominate himself or his 
candidate, and choose his own national committee again. With the 
patronage of the country in his hands to dispense, he has all the time 
nearly a majority of a national convention in his employ. 

McKinley was murdered, Hanna died, and the control of this Federal 
machine passed from them to Roosevelt, and from Roosevelt to Taft. 
Under ak oe Republican majorities it grew stronger every year. 
And so at last the present year for choosing another President came. 


HOW OUR PRESIDENTS HAVE BEEN CHOSEN, 


The process was begun esrly in 1911—months before action was 
legal—by overeager professional delegates in the South electing them- 
selves to the Republican national convention. Then came, in early 

mber, the national committee's call for the convention, and the old 
machine started briskly to work to select the next President, starting 
in the usual place—the section of the country where there is no Re- 
publican Party. ; 

Now, this machine of professional delegates is a very dominant and 
definite sepeerpation. At its head is the President, and the chairman 
of the national committee, whom he appoints. From _the chairman the 
orders are-sent to a curious, quasipublic official, the State “ referee.” 

A “referee” is the dispenser of Federal offices in the Southern States, 
where there are no Republican Senators and Representatives to indi- 
cate who shall have them. He is usually a member of the national 
committee from the State. Under him are the officeholders whom he 
selects, who are the same men that control the be gy ars Party ma- 
Sueety and elect themselves and their dependents delegates to the 
— can national convention. 
was 
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of the national committee. It was clear from the beginning that the 
machine had difficult work before it. President Taft had not been very 
tactful in its management, but, far worse than that, there was a gen- 
eral fear in the machine that he would probably not be reelected And 


then, in the last of February, ex-President Roosevelt, formerly in con 
trol of the organization, appeared as a party candidate against Taft. 
The organization was threatened with disruption. Its management 
began early and forced to the limit those singular travesties on repre- 
sentative government—the southern conventions to nominate delegates 
to the Republican national convention. 


MANUFACTURING SOUTHERN DELEGATES, 


In many cases it was simply necessary for the manager of the conven- 
tion district to send out his invitation to a few picked friends and hold 
his convention—as in former quieter years. In many cases—on ac- 
count of the unusua! competition—it was necessary to issue badges or 
tickets admitting into the convention halls only the delegates desired. 
In other cases, where negroes were not desired,- the conventions were 
called in places where negroes dared pot go—the “ white men’s towns " 
of the South. 

Generally speaking, the old Federal machine did its work successfully 
in the South. Three or four “ referees" of States went with the Roose- 
velt cause, but the majority stayed within the old ranks. And where 
there were revolts, new temporary managers were put in charge of the 
Federal officeholders of the State, and the regular operations of the 
machine went on. 

But in the meantime a more threatening movement was developing. 
The actual Republican Party in the North was attempting to force a 
form of representative government in the choice of a President—the 
new form of the presidential primary. In spite of the opposition of 
the Federal machine to these primaries many laws were passed allow- 
ing them ; a dozen States expressed their preference for the presidential 
candidate by direct vote, and half a dozen more gave a partial expres- 
sion. In all, States casting between a half and two-thirds of the Re- 
publican votes for -President expressed their preference and yoted more 
than 2 to 1 against the nomination of President Taft. It was now the 
time for the Republican national committee to begin its work. 

‘The leaders of the committee came together to consider the situation. 
A canvass of the committee was made, and 33 of the 53 members were 
found to be ready to “go down the line” for the administration, in 
deciding the cases of contested delegates. Half a dozen more could be 
counted on in nearly every case. 


THE OLD MACHINE’S LAST STAND, 


The elections of delegates ended, and the national committee met to 
make out the “temporary roll” for the national convention. It was 
now clear that only through their efforts could the administration get 
the 540 votes needed for a majority. The first act of the committee 
was to pass two rulings. The first of these made it impossible for the 
minority of the committee opposed to the machine to debate on any 
contest; the second ——— them from putting on the record the 
votes of the individual members of the committee. The thirty-odd mem- 
bers of the machine moved as a body, anonymously and in silence, to 
elect the majority ft needed. 

There was never any doubt of the fact that the great majority of the 
Republican Party did not want the President renominated. The diffi- 
cult question was whether the national committee could force out enough 
delegates from the contest to make a majority of the delegates. It 
finally was able to do this, and the official candidate was nominated by 
a margin of 21 votes out of 1,078. A national committee which could 


be counted on was again elected ; and the convention er with the 
old mechanism intact. But it was no longer a machine which would 
cheose a President. That machine was destroyed, and with it went 
the whole scheme of party goyernment in choosing a President. 

The majority of the Republican Party had found it impossible to 
register its will ; the national convention was not, and never had been, 


a representative body. So the Northern States simply withdrew. And 
immediately the whole structure fell to pieces, and with it the Re- 
ublican Party, which had governed the country for half a century. 
The old self-governing machine had been entirely independent of law; 
when it split, it had no rights under law—not even to its party name. 

The election of Presidents in the United States—under the provi 
sions of the Constitution—tis really a series of State elections, carried 
on by State parties. Now, at the beginning the parties of States were 
vyoluntary associations—exactly as the national organizations are now. 
But gradually the States regulated and recognized them by law. And so, 
when the national Republican Party flew to pieces, the fragments be- 
came at once State parties. 

No one voted for a President of the United States; the vote is for 
electors—a set of State officers equal to the State’s representation in 
Congress; and these men choose the President. They are, in fact, a 

art of the outworn machinery of our old United States Constitution— 
being State delegzies, expected to exercise their own judgment in select- 
ing the Nation’s President. For a century the practice has been for 
each State party to nominate its own electors, these electors to be 
pledged to vote for the candidate of their national party. 

For a century there has been no case of consequence where the elector 
refused to vote for the candidate of his party. But, with the dissolution 
of the national Republican Party in Chicago, the elector became again 
the representative of the party in his State; there was no national law 
touching the subject of his obligation; and no State law would recog- 
nize the unlegal national party against the legal party within its own 
borders. The electors for President will vote ccording to the sentiment 
of their State—in some cases according to their own judgment of the 
situation. The old machine stands aghast; it is absolutely helpless. 


THREES PARTIES——-AN IMPOSSIBLE CONDITION. 


It has done more than this, however. It threatens to break down all 
our antique machinery for choosing Presidents. For to every appear 
ance a strong new party is in the process of creation ; and the mechanism 
for electing Presidents in the United States is not equipped to deal with 
more than two os rties in choosing Presidents. —— 

In the last of the eighteenth century, when our Constitution was made, 
public officers were generally elected by majority vote. Since then, in 

ractically ali political contests, a mere plurality vote has been sufficient 
for election. But for the election of the President of the United States 
a majority is still essential. To be elected requires a majority of the 
electors from the different States. This, with three parties of approxi- 
mately equal strength, would ee often be impossible. 

In case of no majority in the electoral college, the Members of the 
House of Representatives, casting 1 vote for each State—must choose 
a*President, by a majorit yote, from the three leading candidates. 
With three parties a Sajonty would easily be impossible here, 
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In case of permanent failure to elect a President an attempt would 
be made to choose a Vice President who would act in his place. But 
that with three parties mene be equally impossible, for the same ma- 
jority vote is required first from the electors, and then, in case of failure, 
from the United States Senate. A deadlock like this would leave the 
country without a President. 

It is not impossible that such a deadlock may come this fall. In the 
easily conceivable case of no one candidate getting a majority of the 
electoral votes, it would very likely come. he House of Representa- 
tives, as it now stands, has 22 State delegations which would vote 
Democratic, 22 which would be Republican, and 4 in which the Members 
are tied. A similar situation exists in the Senate, where there is a nom- 
inal Republican majority but where the split between the Republicans 
has already for two years made it impoasible to get a majority to elect 
a temporary President. 

Such a deadlock may not come this fall; but, with three national 
parties, it may come any time. And when it comes—probably not be- 
fore-——there will be an overhauling of our antiquated methods of choosing 
Presidents by an amendment of our Constitution. 

Meanwhile the new movement for popular government pushes on, 
tearing the old unrepresentative forms to pieces as it goes. The result 
for the moment is political chaos. It will be worse and worse con- 
founded until rational and thoroughly representative machinery of 
government is provided. 


{From La Follette’s, Apr. 8, 1911.] 
THE PEOPLE AND THE PrwesSIDENCY. 

You should know the National Progressive Republican League. You 
should know its great purpose. This organization marks the first na- 
tional, virile, and promising movement for representative democracy in 
this country since the Declaration of Independence. 

“ The object of the league,” declares its declaration of principles, “ is 
the promotion of popular government and progressive legislation.” 


ORGANIZERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE, 


The subscribers to its declarations of principles and organizers of 
the league are men known to the country as exponents of real democ- 
racy. ts officers are: President, Senator Bourne, of Oregon; first 
vice president, Congressman Norris, of Nebraska ; second vice president, 
Gov. Osborn, of Michigan; treasurer, Charles R. Crane, of Illinois; sec- 
retary, Frederic C. Howe, of New York. On its executive committee 
are Senators Clapp, of Minnesota, and Bristow, of Kansas; and Cen- 
gressmen Hubbard, of Iowa ; Lenroot, of Wisconsin; and Kent, of Cali- 
fornia ; and the * founder of conservation,” Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the leader of Progressive Republicanism in New Jersey, 
George L. Record, of New Jersey. 

Other eregeumtve Republican United States Senators among the 
founders of the ee are Dixon, of Montana; Beveridge, of Indiana ; 
Gronna, of North Dakota; Commins, of Iowa; and La Foutsrrs, ot 
Wisconsin. The charter membership of the league includes also a 
ecore of Progressive Republican Congressmen, as well as several Pro- 
gressive governors of States and a number of leading citizens in private 
life from Maine to California, leaders in the nation-wide struggle to re- 
establish in place of Aldrichism and Cannonism the true Republicanism 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA. 

Not merely because it is an organization, a banding together of recog- 
nized leaders in public affairs, leaders who enjoy the confidence of the 
people, but more because for what the league stands for is its organi- 
zation so important, so portentous. Its program is one idea—the onl 
dynamic, militant, growing idea in American politics to-day: The FoR e 
shall control their Government; “the will of the people shall the 
supreme jaw of the land.” 

For “the promotion of popular government” this organization ad- 
vances five concrete proposals, each applying the fundamental idea in 
effective practical terms to the correction of important defects and 
commissions in the system of government. 

THE PROGRAM, 

Virst. United States Senators shall be elected by direct vote of the 
people, Thus the Senate, the great citadel of privilege, shall be made 
responsible to the people and responsive to their demands. 

Second, All elective officials shall be nominated by the people in direct 
primaries. Thus shall the power of the system and its “ bosses” to 
control, through the caucus and convention system, the nomination of 
party candidates for office be destroyed. 

Third. The people shall elect their delegates to national conventions 
and have the opportunity to express at the polls their choice for party 
candidates for President and Vice President. Thus shall the people 
have the power now exercised by system-controlled conventions to name 
the men from whom the people must choose their Chief Magistrate. And 
of this we have more to say in this roll call. 

Fourth. State constitutions shall be amended to provide for the initia- 
tive, referendum, and the recall. Thus shall the people be empowered 
directly to exercise their will in making the laws under which they are 
to be governed and to remove from office unfaithful — servants. 

Fifth. A thoroughgoing corrupt-practices act sha ut an end to the 
power of dollars and corrupting influences as controlling forces in goy- 
ernment. ? 

Here, then, is a program based upon a single principle, upon that 
fu:.damental tenet of the Declaration of Independence, that’ governments 
“derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” Govern- 
ment must always in the main be exercised and administered through 
agents acting for and under the authority of the people. History demon- 
strates that these agents of government faithfully represent the people 
only when their ee and opposition are derived from the people 
and subject to the control of the people. The pr of the National 
Progressive een Lea proposes to ap is principle to every 
elective office, from the President of the Unit tates down. 

It sometimes happens, as it meppenee in 1904, that a national conven- 
tion, although dominated as to its organization and control by a system 
machine, aceedes for political ency the nomination of a 
candidate, but such a result er the present —_ of nominating 
presidential candidates is the fruit of political chance rather than a 
concession to the public wish. In a national convention the voice of 
the peopie is rarely heard above the din of the “ steam roller.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PRESIDENCY. 


The office of President of the United States is a of. vital 
strategic importance in the contrel of the Government 


Students of political institutions tell us that the Chief. eee of 
the United States possesses more arbitrar wer than the head of an 
other civilized government in the world. story shows that the Presi- 
dent’s power of veto on legislation is almost an absolute power. 


tory, and particularly current history, demonstrates the President’s abso« 
lute power of veto by nonadministration of the laws. If the people suc- 
ceed in forcing Congress to enact just Jaws in the public interest, the 
laws themselves may be defeated by the President and the Cabinet officers 
appointed by him by Se their enforcement. The President 
takes no oath to execute the laws of Congress. The only recourse left 
to the people under the Constitution is impeachment, and again history 
shows that it is a practical impossibility to impeach a high executive 
officer of the Government. 

Nor is the power of the President measured by his legislative and ad- 
ministrative veto. Be the use cf his power to control patronage he may 
and has exercised sinister influence in legislation, Witness the following 
from_the now famous “ Beverly letter” written by Secretary Norton: 

“ While Regen legislation pending in Congress was opposed by 
certain Republicans, the President deemed it to be his duty to the party 
and to the country to withhold Federal patronage from certain Senators 
and Congressmen who seemed to be in opposition to the administration’s 
efforts to carry out his promises of the party ga 

Of course, in determining his “ duty” in the premises the President 
wae, guided by his individual judgment and the counsel of his system 
advisers. 

Wholly aside from the bribery of patronage, Presidents may, and at 
times have, by the exercise of the powerful influence of their office, 
spoken the deciding vote in the enactment of legislation. 

PRESIDENT NOT AMENABLE TO THE PEOPLE, 

It was urged in behalf of the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
that the desire of the President for reelection at the end of his four 
years’ term would make him amenable to the public demands, This safe- 
guard has been destroyed through the extra constitutional agency of the 
political pominetine convention. The modern development of political 
partisanship, dividing the people ape obsolete issues and along sec- 
tional lines, places in the power of the incumbent of the presidency 
through the control of patronage and the “ Federal machine” the dicta- 
tion of his own renomination by a political convention held during his 
term as President regardless of popular approval or disapproval of his 
conduct in office. Frequently at the end of his second term, when, ac- 
cording to unwritten law, he can not again succeed himself, this same 
power enables him to dictate the nomination of his successor. 

It is the common experience that people do not correct evils in their 
established institutions out of a deference merely to principles. Recog- 
nized wrongs are generally submitted to until the people are driven by 
some act of oppression to take measures for their correction, 


A WRONG AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


In 1904 the lawfully constituted Republican convention, wappeonnting 
the majority of the Republican voters in Wisconsin, chose delegates to 
the Republican national convention, A minority of the State conven- 
tion, resenting system interests in politics, unable to control the 
convention of the party, organized a bolters’ “ convention,” which nomi- 
nated a candidate for governor and named delegates to the Republican 
national convention to contest at Chicago the seating of the delegates 
at large accredited from the duly constituted convention. 

The delegation from the bolters’ “ convention”’’ was headed by con- 
spicuous servitors of the system. The system-controlled committees of 
the national convention, after a sham hearing of the contest, as a mat- 
ter of course, seated in that convention the delegates at large of the 
system bolters’ “ convention” from Wisconsin, declaring that-this was 
the real Republican State convention. 

Afterwards the State Supreme Court, in an action involving the elec- 
tion ballot, held that the “ convention ” which sent to Chicago the dele- 
gates who were seated by the system-controlled committee of the na- 
tional convention was not the Republican State convention of Wiscon- 
sin. Afterwards the Republican electors at the polls gave to the can- 
didate for governor of that alleged “convention” 12,136 votes, as 
against 227, votes given to the candidate nominated by the conven- 
tion whose delegates were thrown out at Chicago. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin elected at the same time, in response 
to the outra public sentiment of the State, enacted chapter 369 of 
the Laws of Wisconsin for 1905, by which the people of consin by 
law took into their own hands at their general primaries the business 
of ch delegates to national conventions, the first law of its kind 
in the United States. Under this statute the voters of Wisconsin them- 
selyes chose their delegates to national conventions in 1908. The dele- 
gates thus chosen by the voters at their party primaries represented 
the Republicans of Wisconsin in the Republican national convention of 
1908, and they presented to that convention the now justly famed 
minority platform of progressive planks in the public interest. 

THE OREGON LAW. 

When, in 1908, the machine-controlled State convention instructed 
delegates to the national convention in behalf of the candidate whose 
candidacy did not have the approval of the people, the le of the 
State by initiative legislation enacted a law providing, ike the Wis- 
consin law, for popular election of delegates to national conventions, 
and in addition providing for a ular m by the voters at the 

lis of their choice for candidates for President and Vice President. 
Dpen the returns elected delegate is required to subscribe an 
oath of office that he 1 “ to the best of his j t and ability faith- 
fully carry out the wishes of his political p: as expressed by its 
voters at the time of his election.” With such a law in operation in 
become, as to the 

idates, like the constitutional Biectoral Col- 
t for registering the people's choice. 
SENATOR BOURND’S SPEHCH. 

In his speech in the Senate on the 27th of last February, Senator 

Bourne, of nm, in discussing the Oregon —_r preference law, 
nalaee ions which, in addition to the general criticisms that 
to the caucus and convention system, operate to make 

y misrepresentative. From his speech we 
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* (n the light of past experience it seems to me this plan should ap- 
neal to all patriotic citizens as well as to conscientious partisans. It 
s a well-recognized fact that nominations by national conventions are 
the exclusive work of politicians, which the electorate of the whole 
United States is permitted only to witness in gaping expectancy and to 
ratify at the polls in the succeeding November. As unrepresentative as 
this feature of the national convention is, its flagrancy pales into in- 
significance in the presence of that other abuse against partisan con- 
science and outrage upon the representative system, which is wrought 
by the Republican politician in hopelessly Democratic States and by 
the Democratic politician in hopelessly Republican States in dominating 
the national conventions with the presence of these unrepresentative 
delegations that represent neither party, people, nor principle.” 

When Senator Bourne referred to the Oregon presidential preference 
law there was recognition from an unexpected source of the truth of 
his charge of the misreprerentative character of national conventions. 
Senator Hale desired Senator Bourne to “explain the provisions of 
this scheme of his that will prevent, in the national convention, repre- 
sentatives of the administration, whichever it may be, Democratic or 
Republican, who represent no electoral votes but are counted whether 
in one convention of the Republicans or in the other convention of the 
Democrats—delegates who represent nobody, and yet who may control 
the choice.” In answer Senator Bourne had printed in the Recorp 
with his speech the Oregon law in full. 


THE “ FEDERAL MACHINE.” 


“The President of the United States,”’ said Senator Bourne, “ through 
his power of nominating Federal appointees, is the head of the greatest 
political machine the world has ever seen. Whether the President is a 
shrewd politician directing the machine himself or entirely ignorant of 
= and delegating the power to another, the system is most per- 
nicious. 

“ Statistics compiled by the Civil Service Commission, but acknowl- 
edged to be incomplete, show that on June 30, 1910, the number of em 
ployees in the executive civil service was 384,088. ‘This does not in- 
clude officers or enlisted men of the Army or Navy nor clerks in fourth- 
class pent offices, the latter numbering about 64,000, 

“ The utilization of this force along selfish lines would be most dan- 
gerous, pernicious, and demoralizing. An Executive desiring to misuse 
this power would, in effect, start with a campaign contribution of 
$345,000,000 per annum and an organization of 384,000 individuals, 
all directed toward selfish interest, namely, perpetuation of the power 
of the Executive and of the individuals owing their position and ad- 
vancement of this power. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


“The Republican national committee consists of 53 members, one 
from each State, Territory, District, and island possession. The Terri- 
tory of Alaska, with no electoral vote and but two delegates in the con- 
vention, has the same representation and power in the national com- 
mittee as the great State of New York, with 39 electoral votes and 78 
delegates. The committee elects its own chairman and perfects its or- 
ganization. It decides on place and time of convention. It recom- 
mends how many delegates shall be admitted from each State and Terri- 
tory, how the delegates and alternates shall be chosen in the various 
States, how the delegates from Territories shall be selected, and recom- 
mends who shall serve as temporary chairman of the national conven- 
tion. The chairman of the national committee calls the convention to 
order and generally directs the campaign. 

“In the Republican nationa! convention committees on credentials, 
permanent organization, and resolutions are composed of one delegate 
from each State and Territory. Each State selects its own representa- 
tive on these committees and offers them to the convention. he com- 
mittee on. permanent organization recommends the permanent chair- 
man and confirms the other officers who are recommended by the na- 
tional committee. Control of the’ national committee by the adminis- 
tration gives tremendous power, which is made absolute if combined 
with control of the committee on credentials. If the operators of the 
machine find that, even with the advantage of control of delegations 
from the Democratic States and Territories, they will not have enough 
votes in the convention to control its action, contesting delegations 
will appear irom a number of States, by seating some of which the 
necessary additional strength may be secured. 


CONVENTION MAJORITIES, 


“National conventions are not representative of the wishes of the 
members of the party who are depended upon to cast the votes to elect 
the ticket. In the 1908 Republican national convention 980 delegates 
were admitted under the terms of the national committee's call ; 491, or 
a majority, were necessary for a nomination. The Southern States and 
Territories, giving no electoral votes, with the exception of Maryland. 
which gave Taft and Sherman 2 out of 8, had 338 votes, leaving 153 
to be secured to give a majority. ‘Thus, it wiil be seen that under such 
circumstances any candidate controlling the delegations from Southern 
Democratic States and Territories would have to secure only 153 votes, 
while any other candidate would have to secure 491 votes from those 
States which give clectora! votes as well as delegates. 

Under the referee system in the South and the patronage system in 
the Territories and insular possessions, a President, through his nomi- 
nating power and the Federal machine, can, if he desires, practically 
control the votes of these delegations in a convention. Then, with his 
power in other States, and the tremendous influence of the Federal ma- 
chine, it requires but little other influence to give him the 153 addi- 
tional votes necessary for his renomination or the nomination of the 
man ‘he selects. The Southern States and Territories, giving no elec- 
toral votes to the Republican Party, are under the domination of the 
machine through the referee system, and have greater influence in nam- 
ing the Republican nominees for President and Vice President than have 
the combined States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, and Iowa, which coliectively have 334 delegates. 


TRUST THE PEOrLe, 


“Proud of American institutions and of every page of history that 
records their progress, I have been loth to point to evils that exist. 
Preferring peace to controversy, I have long delayed public utterance 
of views sroesently expressed to Members of this body. But putting 
aside personal inclinations and placing public welfare above all else, 
I have endeavored to present what appear to be facts regarding gross 
abuse of the presidential appeinting power. 

“T have confidence in the intelligence and honesty and resourceful- 
ness of the American people. wee have capacity to judge whether 
trading of Federal patronage for votes in Congress or in convention is 
either constitutional or wise. They have the honesty and the courage 
to make their opinions-known, and they have the resourcefulness to 
find means to express their views. We will leave the subject to the 
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judgment and conscience of the American people, knowing that In their 
own time and in their own way they will voice their desire and enforce 
their will.” 


{From Collier's, Vol. XLVIII, No. 7.] 
NAMING THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 
[By Mark Sullivan.] 

The two candidates for President next year (1912) will be chosen by 
the two great national conventions next June or July The delegates 
to these two conventions, in most of the States, will not be chosen by 
the people ; in some, they will be chosen by the local bosses: in others, 
by Federal officeholders, grateful for past favors and hopeful of future 
ones, These delegates will £0 to the conventions and will vote as their 
particular State bosses tell them, and, when the convention adjourne, 
the party nomine: will be, not the choice of the ‘individual members of 
the party but the net result of the private negotiations of the various 
bosses, with just so much prudent deference to popular sentiment as 
seems necessary. (Back of the bosses, of course, will be the big corpo- 
rations.) That is the old way of nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

THE NEW WAY. 

In a few States where the direct primary idea has penetrated deeply 
a new system will go into effect the coming year. In New Jersey, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Oregon the individual member 
of the Republican Party will go to the polls and say whether he wants 
Taft or La Follette or some one else to be the Republican nominee for 
the Presidency. And when the national convention meets every dele- 
gate from those States must vote as the majority of the Republican 
voters in his State have told him to vote. Similarly every Democrat 
in the States named will have the chance to go to the polls and sav 
whether he wants Harmon or Wilson or Clark or Underwood or Folk 
or Bryan to be the Democratic nominee. 

LOGIC. 

There is no escaping the !ogic of the presidential primary. If it is 
right for the individual to vote at the election, why is it not right fer 
him to vote at the primary also? If the individual is capable of 
choosing between Taft and Harmon—assuming that they are the cand 
dates at the election—why is he not also capable of choosing between 
Taft and La Foltette, between Wilson and Harmon? 


[From La Follette’s, Dec. 20, 1913.] 
Toe PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY. 


Mr. Wilson's recommendation for the nomination of presidential candl- 
dates by direct vote strikes at the root of a great wrong. If govern- 
ment is to be brought back to the people it is quite as important to 
make the executive department serve public interest as it is to make the 
legislative department serve public interest. 

After a struggle of 80 years we have finally achieved the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote. The States will soon have pro- 
vided for the nomination of all Senators and Representatives in Congress 
by the direct method. In the end this will make the will of the people 
the law of the land. But the best legislation which the wit of man can 
devise will fail to give us representative government unless the laws are 
executed in the same spirit in which they are enacted. 

The Sherman antitrust law placed in the hands of the Executive the 
strongest, most perfect weapon which human ingenuity could forge for 
the protection of the public against the power and sordid greed of 
monopoly. That weapon was permitted to rust in its scabbard almost 
unused while criminal conspiracies against the free markets of our 
country thrived on every hand, made bold by Executive indifference or 
openly encouraged by Executive sanction. 

The gravest problems confronting the American people to-day are in 
no small part the direct result of Executive failure to enforce the law 
prohibiting combinations in the form of trusts and conspiracies to sup- 
press and destroy competition. 

Upon President Wilson falls the burden of all that his immediate 
predecessors in office left behind them as the result of an effort to 
establish national prosperity through the benign influence of the Mor- 
gans, the Harrimans, and big business generally. 

The power of these men and the great combinations back of them 
would not have been so effective with Presidents and Cabinets in the 
past if there had been no national conventions subject to their control. 

Through their henchmen they have managed the election of national 
delegates, selected national committeemen, manipulated the organiza- 
tion of national conventions, made or modified platforms to their liking, 
and been close at hand when combinations were effected which settled 
the choice of presidential candidates. 

No man who witnessed the proceedings of the Republican convention 
at Chicago, where fraud and deceit were almost evenly matched and the 
precious rights of 7,000,000 Republicans were trampled under foot in 
the mad strife between two cundidates who cared only to win a personal 
victory—no man who witnessed that contest could ever wish to see 
another presidential nominating convention in the United States. 

At best a nominating convention is never a deliberntive body Its 
work is hurriedly performed. There is no time for a calm, judicial 
determination of even the most vital matters. High pressure and ex- 
treme tension mark all its proceedings. Personal and factional feeling 
run high. Delegates are cajoled and badgered, and manufactured en 
thusiasm is ever ready at the most critical juncture to stampede the 
convention and win in a fury of excitement. 


The storm center of contending prejudice and passion, a national 
convention, is the last place where rational human beings would be 
willing to try out and decide any important question affecting personal 
or property rights. With the very life of our free institutions al stake, 
it is the last place where great political parties should nominate their 
candidates for the high office of President of the United State 

Even if men chosen as delegates were never guilty of willful and cor- 


rupt betrayal of trust, if bargains and deals and bribery could be 
eliminated, nevertheless the presidential nominating convention should 
be abolished, because it removes the nomination too far from the voter, 
the trustee too far from him for whom he bears a trust, the agent too 
far from the principal. 5 ie 

If a public official, high or low, owes his nomination to a political 
machine or to corporate influence he is certain in some degree to yield 
to that influence and in like measure to ignore the great body of his 
party and the public. If he owes his nomination to the direct vote 
of the people he will do the people’s service. 

That a national convention should be held for the purpose of formally 
declaring the result of the direct primary and framing the platforms 
of the parties, there will be no contention. But the convention, charged 
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with the grave duty of formulating the pledges of the party, should be 
composed of a body of men avcountable for their action directly ‘to those 
whom they represent. The members of a delegate convention feel no 
definite, binding, personal responsibility except to a few conspicuous 
leaders The action of the delegate is merged into the action of the 
mass. The service of the delegates terminates with the adjournment 
of the convention, There is no continuing of official obligation. Plat- 
forms framed by one set of men to ‘be executed by another set of men 
open wide the door for honest differences of opinion as to the meaning 
of its terms and for the dishonest and shifty evasion of its pledges. 

President Wilson is on strong and unassailable ground when he recom- 
mends that platforms be framed by those responsible to the people for 
carrying them into effect. As he suggests, those responsible to the 
public for the faithful execution of the platform promises of each party 
are the party nominees for Congress, the nominees for vacant seats in 
the Senate of the United States, the Senators whose terms have not yet 
closed, the national committees, and ‘the candidates for the presidency 
themselves. 

The participatior of the national committee in formulating the plat- 
form is a matter of detail upon which there ‘ay be difference of apin- 
fon. But it is an elementary principle that the trustee should ‘be a 
party to the contract which creates the trust. The officials or the can- 
didates who, if elected, will be charged with the duty of redeeming the 
pledges of the platform, are legically the men who should make ‘the 
party platform. 

This declaration of princtples, this promise to perform, this specific 
pledge to enact certain legislation is submitted ‘to the voter and when 
necepted by him becomes a solemn and ‘binding covenant between the 
dfiicials who framed the platform and ‘the voter who has staked ‘his 
taith upon the integrity of its performance ‘by the candidate for whom 
he casts his ballot. 

President Wilson's recommeni#ation will ‘be enacted into law, if not 
by his own party, then by those who ‘shall come after. It will make 
Presidents more responsive to the will of the people. It will make 
platform pledges sacred and binding. 


Ronert M, La FOLLerre. 
[from La Folictte’s, Jan. 21, 1911,] 
KANSAS 7O THE Front. 


Gov. W. R. Stubbs, of Kansas, is a Progressive Republican executive 
of a progressive Republican State. His recent message to the Ilegisla- 
ture expresses plainly the will of the people. He recommends the en- 
actment of laws providing ‘for ‘the ‘initiative and referendum, the recall, 
workmen's compensation for industrial accidents, election of United 
States Senators by direct vote, Federal income tax, and judicial reform. 
He «rges also that the people ‘be ‘given the opportunity to mame their 
choice for President and ‘Viee President. To pos: 

“IT recommend that you amend ‘the primary-election law so that dele- 
gates ‘to the national convertion ‘may be elected at the primary ‘election, 
and that the names of the candidates for President and Vice President 
shall be placed on the ballot that the people of Kansas may instruct 
their delegates on nominations for President and Vice President.” 

Kansas is taking her place ‘beside Wisconsin anil Oregon. ‘What 
State will be next in line? Let the peaple of Kansas stand solidly ‘back 
of Stubbs and the legislature! And Jet the people of-every other State 
get together and demand that their legislatures give ‘them the means 
whereby they may break the ‘hold of the system and name ‘their own 
President! ‘Now is the ‘time to act. 


[From the Commoner, Dec. 15, 1911.) 
Tun PRESIDENTIAL Priv Ary 


The simple meaning of this heavy phrase is that the presidential 
nominees next year shall be named by ‘the ople at the »polls, not by 
bosses in back rooms. (Mark Sullivan, in Collier's Weékly.) 

The es primary means just this: It gives you the right to 
go to the polls and say who the nominee of your party for President 
should be. It means that if you are a Republican you can :go to the 
polis and say whether you want Taft, La Follette, Hughes,.or someone 
else to be the Republican candidate for President; if you are a Demo- 
crat, you shall have the privilege of choosing among Harmon, ‘Clark, 
Underwood, Wilson, Folk, or any other favorite you may ‘have. 

Any candidate will prejudice himself with a heavy handicap who de- 
lays too leng in aecepting the presidential primary, which is the same 
thing as saying that he dees not want ‘the nemination unless a ma- 
jority of the voters want him ‘to have it. 

THE LA POLLPTTH ‘POSITION. 


From the resolutions adopted ‘by the insurgent ‘conference at Chicago, 
October 16: 

‘““We favor the chaice of Republican voters as to candidates for Presi- 
dent by a direct primary vote, beld ‘in check, pursuant ‘to the statute, 
and where no such statute exists we urge that the Republican State 
committee provide that the people be given the right to express their 
choice for President.” 

WILL SOME STANDPATTER ANSWER ‘THIS? 


If the voter is capable of choosing between Harmon and Taft (assum- 
ing them ‘to be the two candidates), why is ‘he not also capable of choos- 
ing between Harmon and Wilson? Between Taft and La FPollette? 


AN ENTERIRISING COUNTY CHAIRMAN, 


The northwestern corner of the United States, with British Columbia 
on the north and Vancouver Island across the Gulf of Georgia ‘to the 
west, is called Whatcom County. It -has.a Republican central committee, 
and its chairman is W. P. Brown. Mr. Brown's position is this : Tf :the 
State of Washington gives him a presidential primary, well and good ; 
if net, he is going to have one anyhow for his county. He and ‘his 
committee have evolved a plan. e says it might not work in very 
large cities, but that it is perfectly practicable for Whatcom, with 
17,000 voters. Doubtless Mr, Brown would be glad to explain his. plan 
to any other country chairman who finds himself in the same ‘position ; 
that is to , willing to‘hold the ) one ae primesy, but handicapped 
by the Jack of a State statute. Mr. Brown's address is Bellingham, Wash., 
and such inquiring persons as write him ought to inclose stamps— 
Mark Sullivan in Collier’s Weekly. 


PRESIDENTIL Primantes Witt Give Party Piatrorms Dicnrpy AND 


But.Lprne ‘Force. 
[By Herbert Quick.) 
President Wilson has demaniled of Congress 
lew. If we had had such ea Jaw last campaign, W: 
helped formulate his own :platform, 


residential -primary 
p iison sila have 
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operation of the plan. 
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To heave platforms adopted by delegate conventions is to make them 
despicable and despised, as they have always been ; to have them adopted 
by a convention of candidates after nomination is to give them dignity 
solemnity, and building fovee. ; 


iFrom the Minneapolis Journal.] 
Top PRINCIPL£ 1s Rieu. 


As chairman of the house élections committee last winter, Gunnar 
B. Bjornson helped to ‘tinker ‘the 1913 presidential preference primary 
law, and he refuses to admit that the law is entirely rotten. The kicks 
against it all come from the practical politicians, he says in a Minnesota 
Mascot editorial. ‘In part, the editorial says: 

“It is very probable that our presidential primary is not right. It 
is very probable that it needs some ‘repairs.’ But the principle of it is 
right. t is right to try to get at the will of the people. It is right 
to try to devise madhinery ‘that will register the people’s choice in the 
matter of nominations as well as élections. Just now it is popular to 
‘jump onto’ the presidential primary. At least the enemies of all 
primaries are trying ‘to make itso. They are trying to tell the people 
that the presidential primary is a faree, that it can not be worked out, 
that it will serve no.good purpose. But all this abuse does not. do much 
good. The law is‘here. It is up to the voters of ‘this State to make 
the most of it, to make it yield the best possible results. ‘The people 
have it in their power to kijl the presidential preferential if they want 
to. If they ignore it or display the lack-of intelligence that is expected 
in the use of it, why, then, the enemies of it can more easily get it killed 
in the next legislature.” 


— 


[From the Minneapolis Daily News, Mar. 9, 1916,] 
Don’t Be STAMPEDED. 


Criticism of the Minnesota presidential primary law has been per- 
sistent. 

Also ‘this criticism ‘has been bitter in proportion as the mediums of 
expression ‘have ‘been friendly or subservient to the -old reactionary, 
bossistic, bound-to-rule interests. 

It was not to be expected that a perfect primary lew could come roll- 
ing out of the box at the first shot. But.one thing ‘is to be hoped for 
from such a ‘first attempt, and that is the establishing of the -vital prin- 
ciples involved. 

There are two principles involved in the Minnesota law as it stands: 
The election of national convention delegates by popular vote and the 
designation of the presidential condidate whom ‘the State :prefers. 

Neither of these things is as foolish or as futile as the critics of the 
law have tried to make out. The voters of the State most assuredly 
have the right to say who they want to represent them and -what they 
want them todo. Some indication of what ‘the bosses would ilike to do 
is to be seen in the emphasis with which ‘they denounce ‘the law iie- 
signed to prevent them from @oing iit. ‘Of course ‘the lew ‘is offensive 
to them. 

So far as the principles ‘involveil in ‘the law re coneerned ‘they «are 
correct, but there may be some ground for criticism in the manner of 
their application. ‘For example, Minnesota is asked ‘to express a pretf- 
erence on .presidential nominees long before ‘the ‘field of candidates has 
definitely developed. ‘This is ‘bound ‘to ‘endanger ‘the ‘ultimate :satisfac- 
tion to be derived ‘from an expression of preference at ‘this time. 

Another criticism ‘might lie against :present ‘anibiguity regarding the 
obligation resting upon delegates ‘to support ‘the State's preference in thre 
national convention. How many ballots are necessary ‘to “faithfully 
eaery out the wishes and preferences of ‘the voters” as ‘the law pro- 
vides? 

Neither one of ‘these things vitally affects ‘the real principles under- 
lying the Jaw; they are ‘mere ‘matters of detail. If Minnesota voters 
honestly @esive to unseat ‘bossism and :run their own :politics ‘they -will 
jealously guard ‘the principles involved in ‘this law and tackle the job 
of adjusting the details so that ‘they may serve rather than hamper the 
Even as ‘the law stands to-day it is a serious 

uestion if it doesn’t afford a cleaner, fatrer, squarer means of selecting 
delegates ‘than was :possible under the old method of hand-picked, boxss- 
managed, and boss-delivered delegations, 


{From the Minneapolis Daily News, Mar. 16, 1916.] 
Way Cat It « Farce? 


There was never a political convention held in Minneapolis ‘that was 
attended by upward of 3,000 delegates. In 1912 there were 1,078 voting 
delegates in ‘the Republican national convention. ‘There was no criticism 
that this mumicr was not sufficiently large ‘thoroughly to represent ail 
the Republicans in ‘the ‘entire country. 

On Tuesday Minnesota ‘held -its first presidential primary. ‘There was 
apparently very ‘little interest. The vote was extraordinarily light, so 
small in ‘fact that the critics of the plan went about on Wednesday 
mentioning ‘the fact as final proof of the shopworn charge that “the 
presidential ‘primary is:a farce.” 

The primary is.a ‘substitute for-a party convention. In Minneapolis 
there were 8,169 votes cast on ‘the Republican iside alone. 

If 1,078 detegates are enough ‘to ‘represent all the ‘Repubiieans in the 
United States, it certainly would seem -safe to assume that 6,169 could 
fairly represent all ‘the Republicans in Minneapolis. Representativeness 
is the big ‘thing ‘to ‘be desired in any nominating ‘boy. Small as the 
Tuesday vote ‘was, it was infinitely more representative than:any conven- 
tion vote could have ‘been, and ‘the beauty of it lays in ‘the ‘fact that it 
was untrammeled. E 

Next ‘time anybody ‘tries to ‘tell yon ‘that Minnesota’s »presidential 
primary lew is a “:failure and a farce,’ call for specifications anid sec 
if they weigh much as against ‘the above setting out of facts. 


[From ‘the Chicago American, Feb. 25, 199%6.] 
A ConceRTED ATTACK ON THE Dimecr Primary LAw—Bossrs Sram 
ee IN ScHEME TO Over?tHnow PErOPLE—TIME FOR DEreNssB 
ow. 


To those who closely read ‘the record of daily events and who by 
putting this and ‘that together manage ‘to get a ‘glimpse of large politi- 
cal patterns, it ‘is quite apparent ‘that there is now afoot ia converted 
movement ‘to’ — a repeal-of ‘the Hlinois:direet primary law. 

‘Will tt succeed 

One of the good effects of ‘the present law bs ‘that ‘it ‘has ‘helped to s0 
differentiate the ‘political ‘influence:of ‘the party machines that those who 
wish ‘to carry out Teactiona ‘in government must go into 
print or mount the platform ‘and ‘try to convince ‘the lic. 

This is:a ‘much harder and slower Job ‘than ‘the : ==. Formerly 
all that was ‘uecessary to ‘be done ‘in order ‘to ‘control inations and 
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later control elections and legislation was to get some sort of agreement 
Betmoen s few superbosses and have them send the necessary decree down 
the line! 

To-day candidates and public officials, with a lively appreciation of 
the direct primary campaign and the inevitable sifting of candidates’ 
records that goes with it, are not nearly so manageable as they used to 
be. They are aware of the people! 

For this reason the enemies of the direct primary must now send out 
their paid penmen and spelibinders and try to convert the voters of 
Illinois to the notion that it would be a good thing for them if they will 
consent te abandon this important part of their political privileges. 

aoe arguments of the penmen and spellbinders will hardly be con- 
vincing. : 

They claim that the direct primary is costly. ; 

This is true—but so is every other institution of popular government ; 
and, after all, the cost of primary elections is not nearly so great as 
the old spoils system, which was incubated and nourisbed to an evil 
maturity nuder the régime of the bosses and their hand-picked conven 
tions. here is no way of computing the enormous loot wrested from 
the people of Illinois through the old boss system. 

They will argue that the majority of voters don't care for the primary 
elections and won’t attend them. 

In answer to this we may cite the enormous primary vote cast at the 
mayoralty 7 in Chicago a year ago and call attention to the in- 
creasing interest in primary elections wherever the law exists. And it 
may be added, however small a primary vote may be, there are always 
enough electors at the polls to make the boss’s job sweaty and doubtful— 
hence their anxiety to get the law out of the way. 

They say, too, that the people don’t make good nominations; are not 
capable of choosing the best candidates, as conventions would. 

No specifications are given, and the assertion must go for what it is 
avorth, which is but little. The charge belongs in the same ciass with 
those which were made by the reactionaries when our Federal Consti- 
tution was being formed. The Philistines then claimed that the people 
were not fit to vete at elections. Now they say the people are not 
capable of making nominations, 

Neo doubt there are several particulars in which the primary law should 
be amended, not decapitated. 

The order of filing petitions to place the names of candidates on the 
primary ballot should be so changed that there will be no invitation to 
fraud and disgraceful scrambling. 

The percentage of voters’ names on petitions should be considerably 
increased in many cases so that it will not be so easy for irresponsible 
people to get on the primary ballot for the purpose of getting off again— 
for « consideration. 

The two-year limitation in changing party affiliations might very 
reasonably be reduced to one year or to the last preceding election. This 
would encourage political en gee which is the rational thing. 

Se amended the law is, and increasingly will be, an instrument of 
political purification and civic progress and will exactly fit in with 
other electoral reforms now heing produced all over the country, a 
movement to restore to the people every essential function of their 
government. 

Lut the people of Illinois must be alive to the direct primary issue. 
They must not indulge in passivity until it is too late. 

The bosses are evidently serious in their schemes to overthrow the 
people’s primaries, Let the people be equally serious in defending. 


[From the Nonpartisan Leader, Mar. 3, 1919.] 


MINNESOTA TO REPHAL Primary—FerArn PeorpL®S May TAKE OLD PARTIES 
Away From GANG IN 10920. 


The Minnesota Legislature, controlled by the Burnquist State ad- 
ministration and composed of a majority in both houses hostile to the 
Nonpartisan League and organized labor, is preparing to destroy the 
democratic election procedure of the State in an attempt to head off 
the expected victory of the farmer-labor forces in 1920. ‘The Repub- 
lican politicians had a narrow escape in the recent Minnesota pri- 
maries, when the Republican candidate for governor, indorsed by the 
farmer-labor forces, nearly defeated Gov. Burnquist. It has, therefore, 
been determined to change the primary law before the next election in 
order to prevent a farmer-labor indorsed Republican from getting the 
nomination in 1920. 
A bill has already passed the house by a vote of 78 to 51 which 
abolishes the direct primary law of the State, so far as party nomina- 
tions for governor and State officers are concerned. The bill ig scheduled 
to pass the senate. 
For many years Minnesota has had direct primaries. The rank and 
file of party memberships in the State have chosen the party candi- 
dates by direct vote. his procedure is swept away by the proposed 
new law, which provides for a return to the old party convention sys- 
tem, the scandal of American politics for several decades. 
This move, it is hoped, will enable party bosses to control the nomina- 
tions for State offices, thus preventing the rank and file of party organ!- 
zations from nominating men indorsed by the farmer-labor or other 
progressive combines. It is expected by the legislative bosses that this 
will force the farmer-tabor forces to come out as a third party, thus 
preventing them from using their strength as a balance of power in the 
old parties. 
\ OBJECT LESSON TO PEOPLE. 
! This attack on the direct primary for the purpose of intrenching 
gang rule in Minnesota will on the whole have a good effect. It has 
ully demonstrated the rule-or-ruin toctics of the present State gang. 
Very naturally, after many years fighting to obtain direct primaries, the 
people of Minnesota do not relish having this democratic election sys- 
tem taken away from them simply to give the reigning politicians a 
supposed advantage over the progressive forces ..f the State. 
UNitep States Spenare, 
March 28, 1916, 
Tlon. Ernest LUNDEEN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


My Drar Mr. Lunvren: I have yours of the 17th iastant and appre- 
ciate it very much. All the slurs and attacks that are now going the 
rounds of the press respecting the principle of a gemeey as opposed 
to the caucus and convention will have no effect, he et is here 
to stay, and although it has its weakness it is so much better than the 
—— and convention that intelligent people will never return to the 
old plan, 

I know what sort of fight you had in Minnesota, and I shall never 
cense to be grateful to you and those like you who stood by me. 

Yours, cordially, 
Atbrerr B, CUMMINS, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
JEROME F., 


OF NEW YORK 


HON. DONOVAN, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to present for your 
consideration a bill (H. R. 16190) to punish the use of mails to 
promote fraudulent enterprises in the guise of war charities or 
patriotic organizations. 

This bill is a bill that is being projected and hoped of pas- 
sage owing to the conditions which prevailed by reason of the 
experience that the district attorney’s office, under District 
Attorney Swann, of New York County, has had relative to war 
charities. 

A great many of the welfare people of that city, as through 
the country, gave their services and means toward charitable 
objects for the benefit of the American forces here and over- 
seas, and vast sums of money were collected for that purpose. 
There were many organizations incorporated; drives were made 
for the collection of funds; and the success of the drives was 
marvelous, the collections amounting to millions of dollars. 

It soon developed that many people were engaged in this en- 
terprise for personal gain and profit through misrepresentation 
and fraud. District Attorney Swann was the recipient of many 
complaints from donors that in their opinion funds were being 
collected through fraud and were not being appropriated for the 
purposes represented. This occasioned him to make an investi- 
gation, and he assigned Assistant District Attorney Edwin P. 
Kilroe to take charge of the matter. For a year Mr. Kilroe 
devoted his entire time to the matter, with the result that 26 
indictments were had and 6 or 8 of these people are now serving 
time in the State prison and the balance indicted are awaiting 
trial. 

Mr. Kilroe has compiled an extensive report covering the 
entire subject which explains in detail how lucrative this graft 
has been and to what extent the charity and generosity of the 
people has been preyed upon. For your further consideration 
I will now present part of the report referred to: 

Report ON THE INVESTIGATION OF War CHARITIES. 
{By Edwin P. Kilroe, assistant district attorney, New York, N. Y 
Jan. 1, 1919.) 
New York, N. Y., January 1, 19/9. 


Hion. Epwarp SwWANn, 
District Attorney, New York County, New York, N. Y 


Dear Sir: On November 16, 1917, you directed me to make a com 
prehensive investigation of the methods and measures employed in 
raising and disbursing funds for war charities or war-relief work in 
New York City. The investigation, which has continued for a period 
of approximately 14 months, is completed, and Yf desire to submit to 
you the following brief exposition of the salient features revealed 

Five hundred and thirty-four committees, societies, organizations, 
“ funds,” or “ charities ” were investigated and their accounts, vouchers, 
and books carefully audited and inspected ; 1,583 witnesses were exam- 
ined and 947 statements were taken, covering 3,454 typewritten pages, 
legal cap size; 2,472 letters were received and answered ; 4,463 queries 
were received by telephone, by correspondence, or in person, and re- 
plies given thereto. A comparative study of the financial methods em- 
ployed in war-relief work in other cities and Stites was also made, and, 
in order that the scope of the investigation might be as broad as pos- 
sible, attention was given to the methods in vogue in foreign countries 

Since the outbreak of the world war, in the midsummer of 1914, it 
has been estimated that no less than 20,000 agencies, of one class or 
another, have been engaged in war-relief work in the United States, 
and that of this number at least 7,500 operated during some -period 
of their activity in the city of New York. It is said that there are 
now at work in this city over 1,500 different war charities. The 
amount raised in the United States by these charities, either in money 
or in goods, has been conservatively estimated at from $3,000,000.000 
to $4,000,000,000, and it may be said with confidence that upward of 
three-fifths, or 60 per cent, of this amount was raised in New York 
City. 

At the very inception of the investigation it was revealed that no 
degree of uniformity in purpose, conception, or execution was to be 
feund, and that the field of war-relief work in the United States pre- 


‘sented a vast jungle of forms and fancies as various as the human 


imagination might suggest. As the investigation progressed certain 
stratifications of motive, method, and execution began to be out 


The immense returns obtained through these ill organized and wholly 
unofficial channels suggested at once the opportunity for fraud, profites 
ing, mismanagement, and inefficiency; and, at the same time, brought 
to light the tremendous generosity with which the public at large had 
given and were blindly giving to the worthy causes promoted at once 
by the sincere worker and the deliberate fraud. Of especial interest 
was the revelation of the character and prominence of the patrons of 
the various individual activities, and the gullible or careless ease with 
which persons of prominence lent their names, in many instances with- 
out either judgment or investigation, to activities conceived and pro 
moted often by ex-convicts, confidence men, adventurers, and social 
| parasites. 


“ 


This form of activity was hit upon at once by “climbers,” who saw 
an opportunity for sociai recognition and preferment in the advertise- 
ment and popuiar approval that would follow from their ostentatious 
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philanthropy and patriotism. Many people of this type, possessed of 
considerable fortunes, and therefore without venal motive, but wholly 
devoid of experience or adaptability for the form of w-.« undertaken, 
saw in the field qa prospect of governmental recognition, commenda- 
tion, or even official honor or decoration. To these various types of 
apparent respectability the legal and social outcast attached himself, 
and thus fortified preyed upon the prestige and public influence so 
obtained to mulct the patriotic and the generous and waste and dis- 
Fipate the national benevolence, In many instances it was discovered 
that the names of persons of unimpeachable character and integrity 
were exploited for selfish purposes, wholly without their consent or 
even knowledge ; but by far the greater vice lay in the use of the names 
of prominent and worthy persons as directors, committee members, and 
patrons, whose approval and consent were actually given without suffi- 
cient and in many cases with no investigation as to the character of 
those who managed the activity and handled and disbursed the funds. 
It was found that well-intending men and women of propmeanee, of 
unquestioned sincerity, and philanthropic character, while lending the 
venal imposter thelr cloak of respectability, wholly neglected their 
duties of public stewardship and failed utterly to give the proper and 
in many cases no measure of supervision to the methods, either of col- 
lection or disbursement, employed by the self-appointed agent. Thus 
recommended to the public shaddence, and unrestrained either by check 
or conscience, the swindler and the profiteer proceeded to gorge them- 
selves from the outpourings of the generous public purse. 

Worthy committees, under the plea of necessity and in their eagerness 
to obtain returns for laudable objects, were induced to enter into un- 
conscionable contracts with solicitors, whose percentages ranged from 
40 per cent to 85 per cent, and to undertake, without judgment or fore- 
sight, the expenditure of vast sums of money for overhead expenses, 
advertising, and other forms of exploitation, without a view either to 
the amount of expense incurred or the proportion that it might bear 
to the eventual return. It followed necessarily that out of the three 
or four billion dollars raised for war relief in the United States since 
the outbreak of the war a ome percentage found its way into the 
pockets of the professional socilitors, who worked solely on a percent- 
age basis, and through the medium of whose efforts funds were largely 
solicited and received. In their eagerness to secure some return for 
the activity undertaken, committees and ougpelnere winked at this 
method, and the contributing public was gulled into supposing that 
its gifts were finding their way directly into the. hands of the suffering 
and needy; and the promoters and solicitors were little concerned in 
the motives or expectations of the donors or with the call of the worthy 
and needy sufferers in whose cause they ostensibly labored. Ambitious 
public functions, with the glamour of social, patriotic, and philan- 
thropic dedication, were organized and undertaken by the well-meaning 
dilletanti. Large attendances were secured and considerable sums 
devoted in support by the Sawer? j and after the tinsel and the glamour 
were brushed aside, an account ng had, and obligations paid, a mere 
pittance remained for the benefit of the war sufferer. 

Deliberate theft played its part in rifling the war-relief chest, but 
because of the impossibility of checking up either the amounts con- 
tributed or the disbursements made, the exact amount of the moneys 
stolen can never be definitely ascertained. From the facts revealed, 
however, it may be fairly estimated that the amounts stolen in the city 
of New York for a period of 12 months prior to the starting of the 
investigation exceeds $3,000,000, The wastage due to inefficiency, mis- 
management, and duplication of effort is likewise impossible of accurate 
ascertainment, but from the enormous discrepancy between the amounts 
collected and the amounts apparently dedicated to the announced object 
of charities, where figures were obtainable, it is not unfair to say 
that the wastage amounted to as much as 65 per cent of the moneys 
collected, 

The principal vices revealed in the course of the investigation are, 
briefly, as follows: 

(1) The payment of commissions to solicitors and collectors. 

(2) Soliciting funds, selling buttons, tags, and merchandise on the 
streets and in public places, conveyances, and places of amusement. 

(3) The remit or return method of raising money ; that is, the form 
of solicitation for funds, where trinkets, souvenirs, or other forms of 
merchandise are forwarded to charitably inclined persons with the 
request that either a donation be remitted or that the article be re- 
turned—a form of exploitation inuring to the benefit of profiteering 
manufacturers. 

(4) The payment of large, often exorbitant, salaries to executives 
and promoters. 

(5) The conduct of public entertainments and bazars at enormous 
outiay and small return. 

(6) The failure to keep adequate accounts and to provide audit and 
supervision. 

(7) The failure to prepare budgets and to fix 

(8) The failure to provide an active board o 
nnd direct the activities of the society or charity. 

(9) The organization and maintenance of societies or charities with- 
out a definite purpose or object. 

(10) Unnecessary and wasteful aeons of activities by societies 
competing for funds for the same or similar ends. 

(11) Lack of business methods and efficiency in conduct and manage- 
ment, 

(12) Inadequate equipment both in facilities and personnel for the 
work undertaken. 

Upon a survey of the vast amount of data collected and from the 
statements of the numerous witnesses examined, the various forms of 
activities devoted to war relief work may be classified, with a view to 
their character and usefulness, under the following heads: 

(1) Worthy ‘war-relief work, honestly and efficiently conducted, 
where a respectable percentage of the funds secured are appropriated to 
the avowed objects. 

(2) Wasteful activities pursued for a worthy object by people of 
integrity in which, through lack of business method, ability, or expe- 
rience, insufficient or grossly inadequate returns were made to the 
ebject avowed, 

(3) Ill-cenceived or absurd activities, ofttimes well intended, from 
which no benefits accrued to a worthy end, 

(4) Profiteering enterprises of ostensibly philanthropic purposes but 
frequently conducted for the personal profit or preferment of the pro- 
moters and managers, . 

(5) “The One Hundred Per Cent Boys,” an out-and-out thievery, 
where every cent collected was misappropriated and stolen. 

Since the investigation was concerned chiefly with frauds and abuses, 
activities classified under the first of the foregoing headings have no 
appropriate place in this report. The remaining four classifications, 
however, are worthy of a brief word of comment, with a descriptive 
sketch of a typical example in each class, 


lan and scope. 
directors to supervise 


‘ 
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I. Toe “ One Hunprep Per Cent Boys.” 


The One Hundred Per Cent Boys were a coterie of charity workers 
who collected in the name of a charitable enterprise and appropriated to 
their own use the entire proceeds. The leader of this clique was Michael 
J. Delehunty, and with him were associated William J. F, O'Neill, Alfred 
Gardner, James Mendels, and John Davis. They began their activities 
in the aay fields as solicitors for advertising concerns who had 
taken contracts on a commission basis to furnish advertising for souve- 
nir programs at benefits for the relief of the families and dependents 
of various regiments, chief among which were the Twelfth, Fourteenth, 
Seveaty-first, Sixty-ninth, and the Ninth Coast Defense. The men had 
arrangements with advertising contractors on a basis of 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the advertisements and contributions solicited. They 
s00n, however, developed into the 100 per cent class. 

They had desk room in an office at 500 Fifth Avenue, where most of 
the solicitations were made by telephone. Their scheme of operation 
is best illustrated in the cases of lehunty, Winkelman, and O'Neill, 
which typify_their general method of operation. In the Delehunty 
case, Walter J. M. Donovan, a real estate broker, residing at 276 River- 
side Drive, New York City, with an office at 80 Broadway, was called 
up_on the telephone on October 1, 1917, by Delehunty. 

Delehunty’s testimony at Winkelman’s trial is: 

“T called on the telephone. I told him it was Col. Conley; that we 
were getting up a benefit for the Fighting Sixty-ninth. I asked Mr. 
Donovan if he would subscribe, and Mr. Donovan said: ‘Yes’; he 
would be very glad to. He said: ‘ It’s rather psychological at this time 
that just at this time I am yesing to the Sixty-ninth.’ And he said 
to me; ‘ Before I subscribe I would like to have you do me a favor. 
I would like to have you furnish me with the names of three dependent 
families of this regiment.’ I answered, ‘Yes’; and he said he would 
subscribe $1,000; and I said, ‘I will send for it’; so that was the end 
of the conversation.” 

At 1 o’clock on October 2, 1917, Delehunty called at the office and 
received a check for $1,000. The check was then taken by Delehunty 
to Schermerhorn’s or Proctor’s café at No. 5 Beaver street, where James 
Mendels, Delehunty’s partner, indorsed the name of Col. Louis D. Conley, 
in the presence of Lester L. Winkelman. They then went to Jack’s 
restaurant on Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue, where they met 
Maurice Manheimer, a bookmaker, to have the check cashed. Man- 
heimer gave the check to another bookmaker named William J. Byrne, 
who in turn gave the check to a third bookmaker named David R. Goldie, 
who deposited the check on the 4th day of October, 1917, in the Com- 
mercial Trust Co. of New York. 

After waiting a week or 10 days for the check to clear through the 
bank, Goldie passed the money for the check to Byrne, who in turn 

ave it to Manheimer; Manheimer in turn gave it to Winkelman, and 
Yinkelman Ts $850 to Delehunty, deducting 15 per cent for cashing 
the check. lehunty thereupon split the proceeds, or $850, with his 
partner, Mendels, each taking $425. 

In the O’Neill case the money was solicited in the name of the Ninth 
Coast Defense Command of the New York Coast Artillery of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State of New York. On October 8, 1917, John H. 
Steele, a lawyer, who lives at 410 Park Avenue, and has an office at 
120 Broadway, was called at his office on the telephone by O’Neill, who 
stated to Steele that he was Sergt. Harris, of the Ninth Coast Defense. 
and that they were getting up a fund for the dependents of the men of 
their regiment, asking if he could send one of their a men down 
to see him about it. Mr. Steele made an appointment with the man 
speaking over the telephone, and shortly after the conversation O’Ne!/l 
called and presented a letter, purporting to have been signed by W. W. 
Marks, captain, and told Mr. Steele that he had come in pursuance of 
the conversation had with Sergt. Harry Harris over the telephone. 
The letter presented read as follows: 

“Ocroper 8, 1917. 
“Mr. J. H. Sreers, 3 
“ 120 Broadway, New York City. 

“My Dear Mr. Steere: This will serve to introduce the bearer, 
W. F. F. O'Neill, who is helping our campaign committee to raise suffi- 
cient funds to take care of the boys who are away. Any courtesy or 
assistance rendered will be kindly appreciated. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“WwW. W. Marks. 


“ Please Le. check a to Sergt. Harry Harris; the same 
will be acknowledged from headquarters.” 


Upon the receipt of the letter Mr. Steele drew a check for $50 payable 
to the order of Sergt. Harry Harris, and gave it to O’Neill. The check 
was subsequently cashed in the café of George J. Kuck, at 193 Seventh 
Avenue, by Davis, who was one of “the boys.” It subsequently de- 
veloped that the letter signed “Marks” was a forgery, and the indorse- 
ment of the name of Sergt. Harry Harris on the back of the check was 
— a pest? and the proceeds were never received by the Ninth 

‘oast ense. 

It also develo; that on the 4th of October, 1917, four days prior to 
the obtaining of the check for the Ninth Coast Defense, Mr. Steele was 
called on the telephone by a person who stated that he was Col. Howlet. 
of the Fourteenth Regiment, and was soliciting for funds on behalf of 
the depes lents of that regiment. Within an hour after he received this 
message O’Neill called on Mr. Steele and stated that he had called iz 
pursuance to the conversation Col. Howlet had with him over the 
telephone, and that Col. Howlet had sent him there to get donations, 
either for the dependents of the soldiers or to furnish the soldiers with 
underclothing, socks, and shoes. O’Neill presented a letter purporting 
to have been signed by Col. Howlet asking that a contribution be made 
to the Fourteenth Regiment, and that checks be made — to the 
order of Mrs. J. R. Howlet, the wife of Col. Howlet. Mr. teele drew a 
check to the order of Mrs. J. R. Howlet and gave it to O'Neill, who 
thanked him for it, and said that “ the regiment or the colonel would 
be much obliged.” The signature of Col. Howlet on the letter, as well 
as the indorsement of Mrs. J. R. Howlet on the back of the check, was 
forged, and the check was cashed at Kuck’s café by Davis, and not a 
single cent of the proceeds went to the Fourteenth Regiment. 

The “ boys” met daily in front of the Belmont Hotel, and frequently 
used the grill room of that establishment as a headquarters, and at 
times used the slot telephones of the New York Telephone Co., which 
adjoined the Belmont, as a basis of operation. a 

hen they retired from the soticitor’s vocation and # decided” to go 
into business for themselves they had solicitors’ blanks ted on the 
stationery of the Seventy-first, Seventh, and Twelfth Regiments, re- 
spectively, for their own use. Upon these blanks were forged the 
orders or requests for money. The name of Col. Reginald R. Foster, ‘of 
_ Fig Regiment, was repeatedly forged on checks and on requests 
‘or fun 











“The boys,” from February 1, 1917, when their activities began in 
New York City, until the middle of December, 1917, when they were 
detected, bad taken from the public approximately the sum of $500,000 
for war relief work, not one penny of which went toward the object for 
which it was contributed. Forgeries without number were committed, 
and the checks cashed at Jack’s restaurant, im cigar stores, and in well- 
known cafés. 

Manheimer, the bookmaker, testified that he had cashed. or caused to 
be cashed, over 50 checks, in amounts varying from $15 to $1,000. 
James McC€allion, alias James Sanders, a bookmuker and betting commis- 
sioner, s*oted that he had cashed for “the boys” over 100 checks, 
ranging ti value from $25 to $750; and Lester Winkelman admitted, 
when he took the stand on his own behalf, that he had cashed for 
Delehunty and his associates upward of 25 checks, in amounts varying 
from $25 to $750. Delehunty stated that the greater part of this 
money was lost on races, and that “ the boys” usually played the “ long 
shots” and lost; and what was not spent on the races was spent in 
expensive cafés along the “Great White Way” om ladics, wine, and 
entertainment. 

“The boys” had marshaled their methods in qa remarkable way. 
They had a card index, known as a “ suckers’ list,” of well-known resi 
dents of New York City who were known to be liberal to charity, und 
on each card was an annotation of a peculiar characteristic or weakness 
of the rson mentioned on the card. For examvle, a well-known finan- 
cier, who was classified by “the boys” as “a ard-boiled egg” before 
the war, changed entirely in his philanthropic habits after members of 
his immediate family had joined the colors; and it became no effort 
for “ One Hundred Per Cent Boys” to get a contribution from him: in 
fact, Mr. Delehunty, while in the Tombs awaiting sentence, after enter- 
ing a plea of guilty, offered to wager that if he were permitted to go 
to the office of the financier mentioned, acompanied by a plain-clothes 
man, he could get a check for $2,500 without difficulty. 

Delehunty is a man of more than ordinary intelligence, possessed of 
considerable shrewdness, craft, business tact, and diplomacy; he was 
the leader of the coterie. Ina statement issued by him to the press after 
he had pleaded guilty, he said that New York City was the mecca for 
graft. is interesting statement reads as follows: 

“Every road led to Easy Street. It was the easiest graft I ever 
engaged in. Every person you met fell and fell hard. It was ensier 
than picking up rocks along the Palisades. I don’t know exactly how 
much. I collected, but I got a whole lot, something in the neighborhood 
of $150,000, Should say, and every bit of ft went fast. It was a case 
of ‘ easy come, easy go.” I wasn’t the only one doing it. The dead-sure 
men came on from all over the country to New York. It had gone ferth 
that the graft was easy, and the town was soon filled with ‘con’ men. 
That’s what spoiled the game. Some of the ‘low brows,’ who had been 
satisfied with $25 a day, found that they could make $1,000 safely but 
still wanted more. They didn’t appear to be satisfied, and started in 
to nse sledge-hammer methods. They blackjacked right and left, with 
the result that the graft was soon put on the bum. The people soon 
began to ‘sit up and take notice.” New York is full of business men 
that make money too fast. They know al! the angles of their own game 
and business. You could not take money away from them with a gatling 
gum in their own game, end is they are the biggest suckers alive. 
‘They’re so soft that [ just couldn't resist the temptation to play upon 
their patriotism. When I was soliciting funds for one of the legitimate 
charities I shw in a minute how easy and careless these rich men were.” 

“Doe.” Waterbury, alias Julius L. Ford, was a charity worker of the 
type of “the One Hundred Per Cent Boys,” although he was not closely 
associated with the coterie known by that name. 

Waterbury was born on a little farm near Ithaca, N. Y., and was edu 
cated at Cornell. He spent a term in State prison for larceny and then 
took up charity work. He specialized in solicitations for war books, 
records of soldiers’ experiences, photographs, and general press work, 
and as a side line was always ready to take up anything in which he 
could garner a dollar. 

At the Leonard-Britton prize fight, which was held in New York City 
on October 22, an appeal was made from the ring fer funds for the war 
relief, known as the “Le Bien etre du Blesse,” for the benefit of the 
French wounded. An announcement was made and contributions were 
asked for. Large sums were volunteered. Among others, a motion- 
picture promoter donated $500, and a man, who was afterwards identi- 
fied as “ Doc.” Waterbury, said, “I will give $250,” whereupon he and 
several others passed among the audience collecting money in a hat. 
Waterbury collected a sum estimated at $700 or $800 and failed to step 
at the box office with it. 

He is now under indictment on the charge of obtaining $1,000 from a 
wealthy Philadelphian for war relief work which he appropriated to 
his own use. There are other charges also pending against him. 

Eugene Jess, of 638 St. Ann’s Avenue, Bronx, whose real name is 
Jesselman, worked independently from the other members of the One 
Hundred Per Cent Boys, but his system was the same. He solicited 
eontributions in the name of the Red Cross and requested the donors to 
draw t¢eir checks to order of Mrs. Maude Shanley, “a well-known 
society woman.” Mrs, Shanley, who was used as a dummy by Jess in 
his transactions, was said to be the wife of a saloonkeeper in Harlem. 
She indorsed the checks and turned them over to Jess, who cashed them 
and put the money in his pocket. Jess was indicted, convicted, and 
sentenced te State prison. Mrs. Shanley is now under indictment as an 
accomplice of Jess. 

Frederick J. Remsen, an ex-convict, is another charity worker whe 
used the One Hundred Per Cent Boys’ methods, On October 3, 1917, 
he solicited $500 from the United States Industrial Alcohol Co., of 
which Mr. H. L. Rubens is president, for the Army and Navy bazaar. 
The check was made payable to the order of Edward 8. Moore, secretary 
and treasurer of the Army and Navy bazaar; his indorsement was 
forged and the check was cashed in a café in the financial distriet. 
Within two weeks after Remsen had received this check from Mr. 
Rubens, he solicited and received another cheek for $500 from Mr. 
Rubens’s company for an advertisement in the Tammany Times. The 

roceeds of both checks were appropriated by Remsen, who is now under 
ndictment and awaiting trial on beth charges. 

The One Hundred Fer Cent Boys have been completely suppressed. 
The members have been either sent to prison or are fugitives from jus- 
tice. Winkelman is serving a sentence in “ge! Sing Prison of not less 
than three years:nor more than six years. "Neill is serving a sen- 
tence of not less than two and a half nor more than four years and six 
months; Michael J. Delehunty was sentenced to not less than three nor 
more than six years, but because of his valuable services to the ple in 
securing the indictment and conviction of his associates and in gtving 
information which led to the suppression of the One Hundred Per Cent 
Boys he was subsequently released on parole; Jess has served his 
sentence. 
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Il True Waster Tyre or Cranrrry. 
THE ARMY AND NAVY BAZAAR, 

The Army and Navy Bazaar was the first war relief activity to attract 
by its irregularities the attention of the public press and to come under 
the investigation of the district attornes rom the accounts published 
im the daily papers in November, 1917, it was apparent that the Army 
and Navy Bazaar, which was held at the Grand Central Palace from 
October 27 to November 3, 1917, was a palpable fraud upon the publi 

Phe bazaar was held to raise money for the Army and Navy fleld com 






fort committee ; the object of the committce was to provide the soldiers 
and sailors with comfort kits, which would cost yproximately $1 
apiece. Out of $72,000, which was taken from the public by the bazaar 
only $645 was actually available for the purchase of comfort k ts. 


Among the items of deduction from the fund we might 
lowing enormous overhead or eperating expenses: 
Commissions on advertising and printing of the souvenir pro 

gram et $24. O80. 80 
Rent of the Grand Central Palace, two floors 
Press agents ‘ a ; 

Decorations__ ae 
Policing the show 
Stationery ce “ 

The Army and Navy Bazaar was under the immediate directio: 
Waldemar ti. F. N. De Billie, who describes himself as an 
exploitation and publicity.” Before coming to New York, De 
was the son of a doctor and was born at New Orleans, had an interesting 
career across the continent, where he tried his hand at staging various 
entertainments, shows, and bazaars, most of which resulted in fal 
and losses to everyone except De Billie. 

De Billie undertook the management of the Army and Navy Bazaar 
on a 50-50 per cent basis; that is to say, he was to receive 50 per cent 
of the net proceeds, but by a subsequent contract the amount he might 
obtain was limited to $7,500. 

‘he souvenir journal or program was farmed out to an adverti 
solicitor named George PySweeney on a 50-50 per cent bas The ad 
vertisers paid a handsome price for space in the program, and in a great 
many instances where merchants were asked to advertise they ive 
donations instead. These donations were classed by Sweeney as adver 
tisemeats and 50 per cent of the amounts so donated was taken by him. 
Occasionally the advertiser would be represented in the journal by a 
mere line, such as ** Compliments of a friend.” The moneys received in 
this way from 16 persons alone amounted to $6,000. Among those whe 
contributed In this manner was Christopher Hannevig (Inc.), of 139 
Broadway, who paid $1,000. In return for the money thus paid he was 
given the last page on the program, with the simple insertion, “* Com 
pliments of C. H.,”” and $500 of this money went te Sweeney. 

In soliciting donations and advertisements the public were led to be 
lieve that the money was going entirely for war relief work. In solicit- 
ing a donation from the Aero Club of America, De Lillle wrote, “ Of 
course, you doubtless understand all of the money taken in is for charity, 
There are no splits or commissions of any sort.” 

The Army and Navy field comfort committee, under whose auspices 
the bazaar was held, had headquarters in the Hotel McAlpin. Including 
the $645 which was turned over to the committee by the bazaar man- 
agement, the Army and Navy fleld comfort committee since its organiza- 
tion in July, 191 took in approximately $14,000. Ten thousand dol 
lars of this sum went for expenses and only 300 comfort kits had been 
beught, although a total of nearly $85,000 had been solicited from the 
public for comfort kits by this committee through its bazaar and In 
ether ways. Upon the district attorney's request the committce wound 
up its affairs and turned over the money on hand to the American Red 
Cress, 

Sweeney, the advertising solicitor, who collected in advertising and 
donations $45,000, received as his share approximately $22,500 Ile 
was indicted for forgery and larceny. 

Christian Donald Fox, whose right name was Charles David Pox, and 
who signed himself as C. Donald Fox, was the secretary of the Arn 
ami Navy comfort committee; he was also interested in other charity 
activities, having been associated with the Louise Glaum War Luxury 
Fund. He was indicted for forgery and larceny fn connection with co! 
lections made on behalf of the Army and Navy comfort committee. Ile 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to the penitentiary for three years; 
he is still in prison. 


THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE IN RUSSIA. 


mention the fo 








The American Ambulance in Russia is a notable Instance of the mis 
appropriation of funds, lack of ordinary business system, and inade 
quate supervision in war-relief activities. 

This charity was organized early in 1916 by Hamilton Fish, Jr., who 
acted as its chairman unti! October, 1917, when he was ealled to the 
colors ; the society had an office at 527 Fifth Avenue. The records kept 
were meager and incomplete. Mail was opened by clerks, and there was 
no system of checking the moneys received and expended. An attempt 
was made to raise money on behalf of the ambulance fund in the-State 
of Illinois, but under a statute of that State it was necessary to file an 
audited statement with the council of defense, and, aceordingly, on the 
Sist of Aucust, 1917, an audit was prepared. An accountant or book- 
keeper was engaged, who gathered together such data as he could from 
slips of paper, letterheads, correspondence, backs of envelopes, and de 
posit books. The firm of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., chartered ac- 
countants, ey oe the audited account from the meager data thus fur- 
nished by the bookkeeper. 

We find in the audited account issued by that firm the following re- 
markable statement: “ The records available were insufficient to ascer- 
fain therefrom the total contributions received. * * * We were 
unable to trace the source of those contributions. * * %*” The state- 
ment then proceeded to unfold the facts that the contributions were 
traced from letters of organizations holding benefits, bazaars, etc., 
from eontributors’ letters and cards, and from the -bank’s deposit books, 
and from miscellaneous office memoranda. In the audited statement 
we find the following entries: “Source not traceable, $16,368.35" ; 
“Contribution account reflects a transcript from bank statement of 
deposits. This was because only a rough set of books was installed and 
the books were insufficient to furnish the necessary detail.” 

The audited statement, therefore, in reality only shows the amount 
of money deposited and does not indicate the actual amount of peseg 
received from February 19, 1916, when the charity was instituted, 
to August 31, 1917, the last date of the report Under the caption 
entitled “ Disbursements” the statement shows the following remark- 
able entry under the heading of miscellaneous items: “ For autos and 
medical supplies, $10,780.94, for which no invoice coulf be located.” 
The audit ends with the statement that the accounting fer contribu 
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tions and disbursements was sadly neglected and with the suggestion 
that people of authority should supervise the receiving and disbursing 
of funds. 

The society had a contract with Morton L. Palmer, an advertising 
man who resides at Stamford, Conn., and with a place of business at 
432 Fourth Avenue. Under the terms of this contract Palmer was 
to receive 50 per cent of the moneys he solicited. This money, how- 
ever, he did not keep entirely for himself; for some unexplained rea- 
son 10 per cent of the moneys he received was paid to one William 
Stoermer, who signed himself as “ Managing director of field service.” 
While Palmer has disclaimed any responsibility in the management of 
the affairs of the American Analaeen, he nevertheless was listed in 
the New York telephone directory under the following heading: “Ameri- 
can Ambulance Field Service in France,’ with an office at 432 Fourth 
Avenue, which is Palmer's private office. 

Palmer's scheme was to give a moving-picture show and at the 
show to make an appesi for funds. The show consisted of poring, 
pictures depicting alleged scenes in Russia, with a scene in Petrogra 
during the first revolution. A lecture would first be given, followed by 
a recitation by a prominent actress. The local expense of the shows 
was borne by the patrons and patronesses, who furnished the hall in 
which the entertainment took place and who also supplied the ushers, 
who were usually Boy Scouts and young society girls, dressed as nurses. 
liow much money was raised in this way it is impossible to state, but 
Palmer, in a statement made in the district attorney's office on 
December 12, 1917, states that on the Connecticut tour alone, which 
only lasted a few weeks, he raised $17,169.78, 10 per cent of which went 
to Mr. Stoermer and 40 per cent went to Palmer. 

The shows were given under the name of the American Allied Am- 
bulances, and the money was presumed to have been divided equally 
between the American Ambulance in Russia and the American Ambu- 
Jance in Italy. A Mrs. Thomas Shields Clark, of Lenox, Mass., gave 
a check for $1,600 to buy an ambulance for use in Italy. This check, 


however, was turned over to the American Ambulance in Russia, and 
when this fact came to her attention she immediately demanded that 
be returned to her, which was,,gone after considerable 


the money 
publicity. 

Another method of collecting funds was by the use of an ambulance 
and a stretcher. An ambulance would be stationed at Forty-second 
Strect and Fifth Avenue, or on some other congested corner; a young 
lady dressed in a Russian uniform would be in charge, and a stretcher 
would be laid on the sidewalk, into which money was thrown by people 
passing by. The men in charge of the stretchers, C. Welsey Shedd and 
Garrett Demarest, became known in the public press as “The Ten 
Per Cent Boys.” 

Shedd was a free lance who deserted his wife and child in Boston, 
and Demarest was a_young attorney at Hackensack, N. J.; they met 
accidentally in New York, and both drifted into charity work on a 10 
per cent basis. They stated that their collections ran from $60 to 
$2,200 daily, and their share of the proceeds was 10 per cent each of 
the amounts collected. Their commissions in a month ran as high as 
$1,000 each. They reported that they turned the money into head- 
quarters “‘to anyone who happened to be in the place.”” The money 
would be taken there in a grip or satchel and would be dumped out on 
a desk and turned over to a bookkeeper or the keeper of the office or 
whoever happened to be present. The money was often dumped into a 
drawer at night and left there until the next morning, when it is pre- 
sumed it was counted and deposited in the bank. 

So far as the district attorney’s office has been able to ascertain, no 
entry was made on the books of the organization showing ihe amounts 
collected daily and the amounts paid to Shedd and Demarest in com- 
missions. The information stated in this report concerning the amounts 
collected is based upon the notations and memoranda made by Shedd 
and Demarest on backs of envelopes and other disconnected notes. “ The 
Ten Per Cent Boys” received their commissions each day at the close 
of business. 

These collectors informed the district attorney that 3 er cent of 
the money so collected went to Stoermer, 10 per cent each to Shedd 
and Demarest, and the other 50 per cent went to the American Am- 
bulance in Russia. It is said that Stoermer in turn divided the 30 

er cent with Miss Edith K. Oswald, and there was a separate fund 
hh the organization known as the “E. K. O. Film Fund.” In peice 
to Miss Oswald, however, it may be said that she never received a 
cent from either Stoermer or the American Ambulance in Russia. This 
fact is admitted by both Stoermer and the officials of the Ambulance ; the 
“BF. K. O. Film Fund,” as near as can be ascertained, was intended 
to be a charge upon the funds of the Ambulance for the use of film 
which were devised by Miss Edith K. Oswald, a young lady from 
California, who had made the arrangements with Stoermer and who 
was in the moving-picture business. One of the films was entitled, 
“The Invisible Enemy,” a tuberculosis film, exhibited for the benefit 
of the American Ambulance in Russia. In order to exploit this film 
Mr. Stoermer had himself designated as “ field committee director.” 
The scheme was to travel through the country with an ambulance, 
exhibit the film, and make an ayree for funds. The American Aim- 
bulance in Russia was to pay all expenses, and 10 per cent of the 
zross income was to go to Stoermer, 20 per cent to Miss Edith K. 
Oswald (the owner of the film), and 10 per cent each to Shedd and 
Demarest. How much money was collected in this ay and paid out 
to Shedd and Demarest or to Stoermer it is impossible to state, for 
there is no record of it. Both Stoermer and Miss Oswald state, how- 
eyer, that Miss Oswald never received a cent for the use of the films. 

In soliciting funds little attention seems to have been paid to the 
truth of the statements made to the poe when appeals were made. 
The correspondence shows that Hamilton Fish, jr., vrote to Andrew 
Carnegie soliciting a contribution and said, “'The work of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance in Russia is accomplished with practically no overhead 
charges. Therefore all the money that is contributed will go for buying 
automobiles and surgical supplies. The Russian Government provides 
for the maintenance of the machines and supplies the gasoline.” Upon 
the receipt of this communication Mr. Carnegie gave $1,000. In the 
printed appeal issued by the society in 1917 we find the following 
remarkable statements : 

“The American Ambulance in Russia is the only American organiza- 
tion working with the Russian Army. It consists of 50 ambulances and 
a field hospital and is doing active service in the Carpathian Mountains. 
he ye take gladly one penny or a million pennies; every one will 
go directly to Russia, with no deduction, and will reach them in their 
hour of suffering.” 

On October 21, 1917, a letter was sent out making an appeal for 
funds in which a statement was made that “for two years the Am- 
bulance had been saving lives in Russia,” with the further statement 
that 30 ambulances had been sent to Russia and that “40 more of our 
cars are on the way.” 
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An appeai was made to the Elks, New York Lodge No. 1, for funds, 
and in that appeal it was specifically stated that every cent of the 
money would be used for relief work. Accordingly a check for $684.65, 
the balance of an ambulance fund on hand with the Elks, was forwarded 
to the American Ambulance in Russia on October 1, 1917, and on 
October 4 the treasurer of that organization acknowledged receipt of 
the check and stated, “the funds that you have given us will be ex- 
pended for a shipment which will leave for Archangel in three days, 
and you can be assured that in a few weeks your money will be trans- 
lated into actual help for the Russian soldiers that are actually behind 
the firing line.” At the time the check was solicited from the Elks 
the American Ambulance in Russia made the following statement in a 
letter to the Elks: ‘“‘At the present time we have 48 ambulances in 
operation on the Russian front, constituting the only American unit 
engaged in field service.” The investigation discloses that at no time 
did they have more than 19 ambulances in Russia, and in fact those 
were all the ambulances that were shipped, and of the sum that had 
been donated by the Elks 20 per cent, or $136.93, had been paid to 
Stoermer on the same day that the Elks’ check was received, and on 
the stub of the check P ying the money to Stoermer the following entry 
was made; “ Elks Club, acquisition expenses.” 

Although Hamilton Fish, jr., had written to contributors that all the 
money contributed would go for buying automobiles and supplies, 
nevertheless we find in the audit the following interesting expense 
items: “ Field administrative expenses, $7,432.87; circularization and 
administrative, $8,438.50.” We also find such interesting entries as 
“Miss Clark’s shirt, $6.21; decorations, $4.75; extra meals, $1.50; 
taxi to Ritz and return, Leydig, $5.90; dog booth, $125; Napoleon's 
Dream Book, $43” (Napoleon’s Dream Book, we are informed, may be 
bought at any local Kk store at 25 to 50 cents a copy); “ dinner for 
six, $24; October 22, mayor’s dinner, $12.85; November 24, supper 
of party of five, car fares, tips, etc., $54.45.” 

t is said that an officer of the committee would earry around for 
days donation checks in his vest pocket, or leave them in correspond- 
ence baskets, pigeonholes, or drawers of his desk and forget about them 
until they were discovered some six or eight weeks later. On one oc- 
casion it is related that he came into the office and took out of his 
vest pocket pocket-worn checks, saying, “ Here’s some contributions I 
received, but I forgot to tell you about it.” 

The investigation discl that $275,635.13 had been raised by the 
Ambulance either in cash or in goods from the date of its organization 
in February, 1916. On December 6, 1917, however, there was a balance 
of $4,084.96 in the bank. So far as we could ascertain from the ayail 
able records of the society, only $59,387.97 had been spent under the 
head of an automobile account, although the primary object of the 
fund was alleged to have been to supply ambulances in Russia, and 
the committee stated from time to time that the ambulances would be 
operated at the <epenee of the Russian Government. 

The bills of lading would indicate that 38 ambulances had been 
shipped or were about to be shipped, although Dr. Newton, a member 
of the committee and the surgeon directly in charge of the field service, 
specifically states that only 19 ambulances had been actually shipped 
akeoed. r. Newton further stated that 16 Studebaker cars had been 
bought but not shipped on account of the revolution. These ambulances, 
ite was stated, were on hand in storehouses on December 6, 1917, 
awaiting shipping orders. One of the ambulances was loaned to the 
Fifteen New York Infantry at Camp eee by Hamilton Fish, jr.. 
and a bill for $600 damages on the car while it was at Upton was paid 
from the ambulance fund. A Ford ambulance car, which cost. $1,100, 
was loaned to the Army Field Service here in New York and worn out. 

There was also a chauffeur’s bill of $25 a week, which was charge: 
to the Ambulance; the chauffeur’s duties were to take the assistant 
treasurer in a Studebaker car from her home to her place of business, 
and then to see that she had proper recreation dt night; it is said 
nightly trips were made to Coney Island and other near-by health 
resorts. It is also said that a bookkeeper, who also acted as chauffeur 
for one of the members of the committee, and whose salary was charged 
to the American Ambulance in Russia, spent some time during August 
and September, 1917, in a county up State in an effort to gain for his 
master control of a party at the September primaries. This fact was 
admitted by the chauffeur in an examination in the district attorney's 
office in January, 1918. : 

Among the entries of expenses is noted the item of a trip to Russia 
by the treasurer, accompanied by a chauffeur or ambulance driver named 
Nelson Fel. ‘The expense of this trip was charged to the ambulance 
fund. A letter written by Mrs. E. Nelson Yel, of Warrenton, V:., 
mother of Nelson Fel, to Hamilton Fish, jr., was found among the 
letters of the society. The letter expressed ict indignation because 

oung Fel was not at the front but was spending his time “ hitting the 
hi h spots in Petrograd and in Moscow.” She stated in her letter, 
“He knows Petrograd and Moscow hotel life, and it is a rather useless 
and demoralizing life at his age. I fear that the experience will not be 
rofitable to him, and he would have been more usefully employed at 
ome.” The treasurer of the organization received $3,250 from the 
Foreign Merchandising Corporation, of 233 Broadway, for looki@g after 
some of their business interests Susas the trip. He also received 
$1,250 from Charlies A. Boylston, of 6 Decseway, and $1,100 from 
the American Ambulance; also $1,000 from John Moffitt, as president 
of the Russian War Relief Committee. Part of the last sum, however, 
was refunded on his return to this country. An additional sum of 
695 was paid to him, which he said he adyanced to Fel while in 
ussia.e The latter sum was directed by the district attorney to be 
returned to the American Ambulance in Russia. z 

At the conclusion of the investigation the affairs of the American 
Ambulance in Russia were closed by the order of the district attorney, 
and approximately $5,000 on hand, together with the equipment, valued 
at about $35,000, was directed to be turned over to the American Red 
Cross. It would appear, therefore, that of the vast sums actually col- 
lected for the American Ambulance in Russia only a small part went 
for the purpose for which the donors intended it, since only 19 ambu- 
lances and a field hospital, which cost about $10,000, were actually 
supplied. The total amount of money actually expended on ambu- 
lances and on the field hospital was therefore in the neighborhood of 

50,000. . 
. MINOR EXAMPLES OF THE WASTER TYPE OF CHARITY, 

The Army and Navy bazaar and the American Ambulance in Russia 
are the or examples of the waster type of war-relief work. Before 
passing from this phase of the investigation it may not be amiss to 
note the following minor eee of the same ‘Pe; ' 

(1) The Italian-American Society for the Relief of the Blind, the 
Mutilated, and the Orphans of the War: Money was raised by this 
organization by a throughout the city collectors who carried 3 
box bearing the insignia of the Red Cross, and approximately $1,50 
was collected in this way, of which sum only $ reached ‘the war 
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orphans and cripples The collectors were working on a 25 per cent 
basis. 

(2) The Italian-American Alliance bazaar: This bazaar was held at 
the Grand Cc=utral Palace on November 19, 1916. While $60,000 was 
collected from the public, only $13,000 was available for the war 
sufferers. The balance was dissipated in commissions, salaries, and 
exorbitant overhead expenses, 

(3) The American Conyalescent Home Association was conducted 
under the auspices of a cabaret dancer, who undertook to collect 
$500,000 for the purpose of establishing a home in France for American 
convalescent officers and officers on leave. A chateau was to be pur- 
chased as a headquarters, where officers were to be entertained by 
handsome, young, unmarsied American gris. Moneys were collected 
by making appeals in restaurants, in taking up collections, and by the 
giving of entertainments. The exact amount raised by this scheme is 
unknown, but there is proof, however, that $500 to $600 was collected, 
but only $43 was available for the object of the enterprise; the bal- 
ance, it is said, was spent by the youthful promoter on a trip to Palm 
Beach, where she went to recuperate after her efforts. The scheme was 
bitterly attacked by wives of officers in the service as scandalous; in 
one letter protestins; against the enterprise an officer’s wife wrote: 
“It seems to me that while in France there must be some officers’ 
wives of the other allied armies capable of entertaining American 
officers without these unattached women hunting the job.” The enter- 
prise was abandoned at the request of the district attorney's office. 

(4) The Holland-American Home for Belgium Widows and Orphans 
was conducted under the auspices of Miss Henrika A. C, Van der Flier, 
the daughter of a prominent official in Holland. She toured the coun- 
try raising money, and on October 4, 1918, after nine months’ efforts 
in this country, had succeeded in raising $9,595 at an expense of 
$8,028. 

(5) The French restoration fund was a project conceived by the 
Countess Sartoris. The ostensible object of the fund was to restore 
part of devastated France. An examination into the accounts of the 
fund revealed the information that $9,000 had been raised at an ex- 
penditure of $7,000. At the request of the district attorney the work 
was discontinued. 

III. PROFITEERING. 


Profiteering in war-relief work, although manifesting itself in various 
forms and actuated by a variety of motives, may, nevertheless, be 
roughly defined as the exploitation of the patriotic public for private 
gain by devices which contribute some part of the net proceeds to 
charitable objects or operate aeunvey to the advantage of the 
profiteer. The former class of cases embraces that variety of opera- 
tions in which it is advertised or announced that a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the enterprise would be devoted to war-relief work. This 
form of profiteering, although usually done with the conscious expecta- 
tion of private gain, was not without some degree of philanthropic 
spirit; while the latter form was commonly employed in cases where 
relief itself was exploited through the writing of a book or the solicita- 
tion - funds for personal relief upon some slight pretext to justify the 
appeal. 

The following forceful denunciation of profiteering, issued by Presi- 
dent Wilson, contains by implication both a definition and a remedy 
for this evil: 

“ Patriotism leaves profits out of the question. In these days of our 
supreme trial, when we are sending thousands and thousands of our 
young men across the seas to serve a great cause, no true man who 
stays behind to work for them and sustain them by his laber will ask 
himself what he is personally going to make out of that labor. No 
true patriot will permit himself to take toll of their heroism in money, 
or seek to grow rich by the shedding of their blood. * * * # Profiteer- 
ing that can not be got at by the restraints of conscience and love of 
country can be got at by taxation. There is such profiteering now, 
and the information with regard to it is available and indisputable.” 


PROFESSIONAL SOLICITING AND ADVERTISING. 


The field of war-relief work proved a bonanza for the professional 
solicitor and advertiser. ‘The privilege of soliciting donations for a 
particular fund or advertisements for special or souvenir journals and 
programs for benefits were farmed out to professionals. These parasites 
would immediately advertise for solicitors on a commission basis. It 
was shown that men and women of ill repute, those desperate both in 
morals and in fortune, flocked to these peneee and were set to work 
soliciting from the public without even the formality of an investiga- 
tion; in fact, in some cases names and addresses were not taken before 
the solicitors were turned loose on the public. It is apparent that in 
pote cases money thus collected was net even reported to head- 
quarters. 

In discussing the subject of bazaars and soliciting for charity, a lead- 
ing advertising salesman in this city remarked : 

“TI recently met one of my former salesmen whom I had not seen for 
some time and found him to be the picture of opulence. I asked him 
, what he was doing. He replied, ‘I have one of the softest grafts in 
, the world. I am putting on charity shows.’ He went on to say that 
he had cleaned up $28,000 in six weeks from persons who had given 
_ his sweet girl solicitors money for tickets, which tickets the purchasers 
would not take because they could not attend the performances, and 
he said, ‘There are numerous sources of income on the side, such as 
‘ individual splits, advertising contracts, commissions, rebates, and padded 
expense accounts.’ ”’ 

Methods of the most unscrupulous character were employed by the 
solicitors ; prominent merchants in the city bearing German names were 
telephoned to or visited by them and were told that unless donations 
were received from them for certain benefits or advertising matter sub- 
scribed for their names would be reported to the United States Govern- 
ment as persons who ought to be interned. : 

Among the best-known charity advertising men and solicitors is Mor- 
ton L. Palmer, already mentioned in connection with the American Am- 
bulance in Russia. He moved in a select circle and addressed his ap- 
peals only to the wealthy; in his statement to the district attorney he 
said that he had collected $122,000 in one year for charity on a com- 
mission basis. He made a special trip across the continent for the 
American Ambulance Field Service in France and received all his ex- 

penses, $100 a week salary, and 1 per cent of the moneys collected. 

fe admitted that he received a commission on $382,000 for his services 

on that trip, together with a salary and expenses, which netted him ap- 
proximately $9,000 for 11 weeks’ work. His annual net income from 
war-relief work was in the neighborhood of $20,000. 

The actiyities of George F. Sweeney as an advertising solicitor have 
ae been mentioned in connection with the Army and Navy Bazaar. 
Prior to his connection with the Army and Navy Bazaar he had worked 
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for various war-relief societies In this city, sometimes on a salary and 
sometimes on a commission basis : 

Another type of charity profiteering which may be classed under the 
head of advertising is the sale of space in newspapers to prominent 
men for the expression of patriotic sentiments. ‘Typical of this is a 
scheme fathered by a Washington daily paper which engaged one Matt 
Glaser to solicit articles which were to be published in that newspaper 
under the title, “ Greetings to the boys over there.” The published 
article was to be prepared by a hack writer and signed by a man of 
prominence. For this privilege each contributor was charged from 
$100 to $500, The scheme was called to the attention of the editor 
of that faver: who immediately withdrew the proposition and stated 
that he did not realize that the work micht be s ibject to criticism. 

William Baxter, of We Boys fame (a notorious coterie of contidence 
men that had headguarters at the Hotel McAlpin), was a professional 
solicitor who early turned his attention to war-relief work. He was 
engaged by the American Defense Society on a commission basis rang 
ing from 25 to 50 per cent; he succeeded in raising upward of $90,000 
for that organization before his reputation became known to the offi- 
cers of the society, when he was dismissed 

Forsyth & Fisk were an advertising and soliciting concern, with an 
office at 200 Fifth Avenue, that made a specialty of war-relief work. 
Their first venture in this field was a benefit at the Century Theater 
for the French and British war-relief work. That work was conducted 
on the basis of a 25-75 per cent division; that is, Forsyth & Fisk r« 
ceived 75 per cent of the proceeds and 25 per cent went to the relief 
fund. In January, 1917, they conducted a benefit for the Junior League, 
of which Mrs. Frances Riker is chairman, on a 334-66% per cent basi 
In February, 1917, they conducted a benefit for the Mecca Temple on 
a 25-75 per cent basis, and in March, 1917, they conducted a benetit 
for the Southern Industrial and Educational Association on a 15-85 per 
cent basis; in that same month they also conducted a benefit for the 
National Defense Convention on a 25-75 per cent basis. They had a 
contract with the Seventy-first Regiment for a benefit held in September, 
1917, on a 30-70 per cent basis. On the benefit given for the Sixty 
ninth Regiment they had a 35-65 per cent contract, and for soliciting 
funds on behalf of the United States Boy Scouts in June, July, August, 
and September, 1917, they received 75 per cent of the amount collected. 
This firm conducted a benefit for the Fourteenth Regiment during the 
same year on a 50-60 basis. They collected approximately $30,000 in 
donations and in advertisements for the benefit of the Seventy-first 
Regiment and attempted to withhold 70 per cent of the donations as 
well as of the advertising money. An officer of the regiment, however, 
brought the matter to the attention of the district attorney and restiiu 
tion was forced and the donations were turned over to the regiment 
without one cent deduction. When the district attorney began his in 
vestigation into war charities the firm of Forsyth & Fisk dissolved and 
quietly retired from business. 

William Garland Brown was an advertising solicitor in business lines 
who found the charity field more lucrative. lle worked for the National 
Emergency Relief Society, of which Mrs. William Cumming Story was 
president. As stated in another part of this report, he collected for 
this society on a “50-50” basis, after making arrangements with a 
member of the Story family to share the profits for influence in swing 
ing the contracts with the society. He also operated under the name 
of “ Brother Cie.” One of his schemes was the sale of Rouchor’s war 
paintings. He advertised that the profits would be distributed to the 
“La Protection du Reforme No. 2,” and to promote the sales he organ 
ized a committee of respectable names under the title of “ Committee 
for the Protection of French Soldiers Retired for Disability’ and sold, 
or attempted to sell, books at $25 apiece. The arrangements on the 
profits were so made that after the overhead expenses, including Brown's 
commissions, were paid, the surplus, if any, went to the benefit of the 
charity indicated. In his appeals to the public he stated, “ We are 
handling the work without profit. No commissions or percentages are 
paid to anyone.” The expense arrangements, however, were so made 
that there would be little or no profit and hence there was little or no 
donation to charity. It was a business enterprise conducted in the 
name of charity. Mr. Brown also solicited advertisements and con- 
tributions for the American Defense Society, the Junior Naval Reserve, 
and other organizations. He died on September 2, 1918, from Spanish 
influenza. 

Another advertising firm that made a specialty of war-relief work 
was the firm of Curry & Saunders, who were undoubtedly the most 
unscrupulous solicitors in the business. They made arrangements for 
program advertising and the soliciting of donations for any percentage 
they could obtain; and the percentages charged by them ran from 40 
per cent to as high as 80 per cent. They had a contract on a 65 per 
cent basis with e Junior Patriots of America, of which Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman was chairman; later, however, this arrangement was reduced 
to 60 per cent. The firm, in soliciting advertising, repeatedly signed 
the name of Mrs. Oliver Harriman to requests for money against her 
express wishes and her demands to the contrary. When summoned 
te the district attorney’s office for examination, they were accompanied 
by their counsel, Keevie Frankel, of 51 Chambers Street. During the 
course of their examination their memories became very faulty. They 
could not recall the names of the war charities they had worked for, nor 
could they give the percentages they had charged. They stated they 
could not make satisfactory answers to the questions asked them with- 
out first refreshing their recollection by referring to their books and 
records. Upon their promise to produce their books the next day the 
examination was adjourned. ‘The next day they returned to the dis 
trict attorney's office without the books and records, and told the pitiful 
story that the night before some one had broken into their office and 
had taken every record, book, or paper, and had destroyed them. Even 
their canceled check’ vouchers had been removed and destroyed. 
Curry was indicted on a charge of forging Mrs. Harriman’s name to a 
request for funds. Saunders turned State's evidence against Curry and 
revealed the unscrupulous methods of the firm. He stated that in 
numerous instances checks, aggregating thousands of dollars, were 
collected, cashed, and the proceeds misappropriated, without a cent 
going to the charity for which it was intended. The firm was forced 
out of business. 2 ‘ ick 

The Wheaton Service Corporation, of which Edward F. Wheaton was 
president, and EB. J. Hutson, treasurer, was organized for the specitie 
purpose of exploiting war-relief work. They had contracts with the 
Ninth Regiment, the Twelfth Regiment, and the Thirteenth Coast 
Artillery for the solicitation of advertisements and donations. Ed- 
ward F. Wheaton, the president, is an ex-convict, having served a term 
in the workhouse at Columbus, Ohio, some six years ago for larceny ; 
he was formerly associated in business with Clarence W. Robnet, who 
was sentenced to the penitentiary by an lowa_ court. The contracts 
were usually in a 30-70 per cent basis; that is, 10 per cent went to the 
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‘Wheaton Service Corporation and 30 per cent to the charity for which 
the money was collected. After a visit to the district attorney's office, 
the corporation promptly retired from business. Wheaton left the city, 
and aeeen agreed to refund $1,500 to the war charity from which it 
was taKken, 

Samuel R. Wiley was an advertising solicitor associated with the 
Minute Men of America; he solicited advertisements for the program 
of the benefit and rally of that organization which was held at the 
Manhattan Opera House in November, 1917. Wiley was said to have 
received a flat salary of $30 a week and his solicitors were allowed 25 
per cent commission on the amounts taken in. Wiley’s picture is in 
the rogue’s gallery, where he ts listed as “a bogus collector”; he | 
pleaded guilty in 1907 to the charge of fraudulently soliciting for 
charitable purposes. He also has retired as a charity worker. 
MES, WILLIAM CUMMING STORY AND THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

SOCIETY, 

The Nationai Emergency Relief Society was organized in September, 
1917, for the purpese of giving immediate relief and aid to enlisted men, 
The society has a membership of 125, and included on its roster are the 
names of many ladies of excellent social standing and reputation. Mrs. 
William Cumming Story, a well-known club woman, was president of 
this organization and the dominant figure in it, 

The society raised approximately $30,000. The money was raised 
principally by an advertising solicitor named William Garland Brown 
on a 50 per cent—50 per cent contract; that is, Brown received 50 per 
cent on all moneys he solicited on behalf of the society. Solicitation 
was made on the representation that the money was to used to pur- 
chase comfort kits for soldiers. The subscription blanks requested 
that checks be made to the order of the treasurer, but the return en- 
velopes were so addressed that they were sent to Mrs. William Cum- 
ming Story, who, in turn, it is presumed, handed the checks over to the 
treasurer, Whether all the checks so received reached their destina- | 
tien can not be determined, for there is no way of checking them up. 

It developed from the examination of Mr. Brown that 20 per cent 
of the net profits under his contract went to Sterling Story, the son of | 
Mrs. William Cumming Story. Brown's net profit up to the date of | 
his examination (Mar. 23, 1918) on the amount collected was, appre 
mately, $3,500, and up to that time he had paid Sterlin ey $715.15. 
It appeared from Brown's examination that zouing * tory had intro- 
duced Brown to his mother, and that after the contract bad been put 
through by Mrs. Story with the National Emergency Relief Society ' 
Sterling Story came to Brown and demanded his share. Brown's 
statement of what Sterling said to him is as follows : 

“He said he would like to get something out of it.” * * * When 
I got down to the actual profit to me on the whole six months’ con- 
tract, I find that I paid him 20 per cent for the work he did. I paid 
him the equivalent of 20 per cent on the whole net profit.” 

Brown, in an effort to justify his relations with Sterling Story, 
added that Story was paid this pee because he had handed to 
Brown's stenographers names to whom literature was to be addressed. 
He stated, however, that under no circumstances would he have enga 
Sterlin Story on a salary basis, adding that “on a salary proposition 
I wouldn't give him 20 cents a week e was too unreliable.” 

In further explaining his relations with Sterling Story, Brown 
stated that he had met him while he was working with the American 
Defense Society two years before, and that Sterling Story was on the 
pay roll of that society; and that when Brown later went with the 
Junior Naval Reserve he found Sterling Story was also engaged by that 
society on a salary. 

Mrs. Story has endeavored to justify befere the society the moneys 
paid to her son on the thecry that be had dene other work for Mr. 

rown. On this point Mr. Brown’s statement is as follows: 

“Q. Did Sterling Story ever work for you while you were connected 
with the American Defense Society or the Junior Naval Reserve ?—A, 
No. sir. 

*Q. He was not on your pay roll at any time ?—aA. No, sir. 

“Q. Did you ever pay Sterling Story anything except the moneys you 
have specified here ?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. You never paid him for any work on the American Defense 
Society ?—A. No; that was two years before. 

“Q. Never anything on the Junior Naval Reserve or any other 
organization ?---A. No, siz; I don’t recall paying him a cent. 

“QQ. The money pon pain him was the correct percentage on the work 
done for the National Fmergency Relief Society ?—-A. Yes.” 

Upon the direction of the district attorney's office, on March 18, 1918, 
the “50-50” contract with Mr. Brown was canceled. 

It may not be amiss to state that in December, 1917, Mrs. Story was 
requested to call at the office of the district attorney where she was 
informed that the district attorney did not look with favor upon 
“50-50” contracts and considered that contracts of that character 
were unconscionable and a fraud upon the public. At that time Mr. 
Brown had a contract with the society on a 40-60 per cent basis; that 
is, 40 per cent of the proceeds went to Brown and 60 per cent to the 
society, and notwithstanding the fact that both Mr. Brown and Mrs. 
Story had been warned in the manner indicated, a new contract en a 
“50-50” basis was thereafter entered into between Brown and the 
socicty under negotiations conducted by Mrs. Story. 

it also appeared in the early history of the society that Mrs. Stery 
had made an attempt to induce the society to publish a book written 
by Erown entitled “"The Home Beonomic Book.” The attempt. how- 
ever, was unsuccessful. It would have required upward of $5,000 to 
310.000 to properly finance the publication and advertise the sale of the 
book, and it was only by the watchfuiness of some of the members that 
the proposition was thwarted. It did not appear, however, that Mra. 
Story had any financial interest in the proposition. 

It is remarkable to note that although a treasurer had been dul 
elected by the society and had had the custody of upward of $14,000, 
Mrs. Story saw fit to collect from Hero Land $325 in March, 1918, 
which check she did not turn over to the treasurer until advised to do 
so by her counsel some months later after the district attorney had 
indicated that the retention ef the check might constitute larceny. 

The investigation into the affairs ef his society revealed another 
interesting item of information, and that is Sterling Story’s activities 
in regard to the printing bills. The society contracted printing bills 
with one Robert Myer to the amount of $860.65, on a commis- 
sion of 10 per cent was given to a Mr. Gunthier, a solicitor who was 
asseclated with Sees Story in the Naval and Merchant Marine Corps 
of the United States o Aanedicn, Mr. Myer’s books reveal the fact that 
the entries for the different printing orders were sometimes made in 
the name of Sterling Story and sometimes in the name of the National 
Emergency Relief Society. Whether any member ef the Story famil 
shared in the commissions on printing was not disclosed by the in + 
gation. 

A second son, Allen Story, received a commission of $90 for the rental 
of No. 238 Madison Avenue as a headquarters for the society. The 
negotiations for the leases were conducted by Mrs, Story. 
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Mrs. Story has been interested for some time in patriotic and war- 
relief societies. She was director general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for twe terms and is a member of the Colonial 
Dames. 5 time ago she became a member of the American Defense 
Society, and shortly thereafter became chairman of the woman’s divi- 
sion of that society. Her son, Sterling Story, was put on the pay roll 
of the American Defense Society at a handsome salary. Mrs. Story was 
later dropped from the society. 

Mrs. Story was also a member of the Naval and Merchant Marine 
Corps of the United States Army, and her name appears on the letter- 
head of that erganization as national vice president ; her son, Sterling 
Story, appears as commander, and Capt. Lewis Till as commandant ; 
Sterling Story also sweceeded in getting his mame on the pay roll of 
the Marine Corps. Sterling Story and Capt. Till had complete charge 
of the affairs of the Naval and Merchant Marine C of the United 
States Army until it became involved in financial culties. Capt. 
Till stated that he had a post-office box at the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory, and that all letters and donations were sent there, and that 
mo one had a key to his letter box there excepting himself and Sterling 
Story. There was an “irregularity” of some $3,700 in the corps, 
which Capt. Till has been allowed to account for at his leisure, and 
the Naval and Marine Corps ef the United States Army passed out 
of existence; its work was taken up by the American Junior Naval 
Reserve. While the Naval and Merchant Marine Corps of the United 
States Army was in progress Mrs. Story unsuccessfully attempted to 
amalgamate it with the National Emergency Relief Society. 

Mrs. Story and her two sons were indicted for accepting illegal com- 
missions; additional indictments were also filed against Mrs. Story 
charging her with larceny. On September 2, 1918, Mr. Brown, who 
was the principal witness against the Storys, died, and with his death 
the indictments must fall. 


Baroness Ii— 


The Baroness H— is the daughter of a well-known American 
actor and the wife of a French artist. They had a small summer place 
in France which was in the war zone and in the path of the German 
advance on Paris. ‘The Gass was captured by the Germans, but was 
later recaptured by the French. Her war experiences were put into 
book ferm, the books being based on her alleged experiences with the 
Germans and the capture ef her home. She has lectured extensively in 
this country in behalf of war-relief work, her lectures containing the 
same alleged experiences related in her books. Her method of raising 
funds is to lecture before clubs, societies, and at public meetings, and 
immediately following the lectures an appeal for money is made. ‘The 
work is conducted under the auspices of a fund for the ostensible pur- 
pose of furnishing a hospital said to be located in her home in France. 
At the lectures she also sells lithographs of her husband's paintings for 
$5 jece. It is said that her book contains many fictions and exag- 
oundlonn, and that the ancestral chateau which is so elaborately de- 
scribed in her writings was a small place bought on mortgage shortly 
before the war in ‘which they invested $700. The retinue of servants, 
automobiles, and carriages, we are informed, consisted ef one horse, a 
cart, and a driving carriage, and the only servants were a peasant and 
his wife, who worked in and about the chateau. Her income from charity 
work, from royalty on her books, from the sale of lithographs of her hus- 
band’s paintings, and fees for lectures amount to $15,000 annually. It 
is nevertheless true that she raised some $30,000 or $40,000 for the 
hospital fund. The accounts of this fund are regularly and well audited, 
and the moneys furnished forwarded to France. The fact remains, 
however, that she is making a handsome yearly profit out of her war- 
relief work and her war experience. 


Countess T 


Countess T — came to this country in Octeber, 1915, and since 
that time has been engaged in war-relief work and in raising funds 
for a Huropean reconstruction committee. A trial balance of the com- 
mittee submitted on October 8, 1918, showed that the committee had 
raised $31,697.24. 

Mrs. T. is the daughter of an architect and mining engincer 
amd was born in Canada, but came to New York City at an early age. At 
present she is living with her sister in a small New Jersey town. In 
1901 and 1902 she sang in the choir of a church in New York City. 
tie At that time she was an amateur actress and appeared in 
Shakespearean roles. She went abroad in 1904 or 1905 to complete her 
musi education in Berlin, and was singing professionally in that city 

ces in Germany in 1910. he claims to have married iv 
rofessor in one of leading universities in Europe. She has 
three children, whom she brought with her from her adopted country 
in 1915. She has written a book * * * in which she describes her 
alleged experiences with the Germans. ‘The following is a brief review 
of her published story : 

The k purports to relate the experiences of an American woman 
during the German invasion of Poland and is advertised as an authentic 
account of experiences that acta happened. She tells her experi- 
ences since the ontbreak of the war in 1914, when the Germans invaded 
Poland and captured her home, and she discusses her escape from Poland 
inte Berlin, and from Berlin to America, early in 1915. 
‘The book is written in true dramatic form with all the elemen _ 
that appeal toe the sy: thies. She lays considerable stress on the fact 
that was alone with her three children, who were sick with typhus 
fever, and in true melodramatic form states that her husband, who just 
left to go on a Government mission a day before, was always absent 
when each misfortune befell her. She relates that one of her children 
was taken ill with typhus fever, and she was unable to leave the place 
until after it was tured by the Germans. ‘Then briefly follows her 
experience with the ns who were quartered within her house and 
a description in detail of how she finally obtained leave to go to Berlin, 
where he met the American ambassador, James W. Gerard, and throuzl 
his good offices was able to get a rt to New York, Her applica- 
tion for a passport, however, was delayed until some one could be foun! 
to identify her. With an art that was worthy of the genius of George M. 
Cohan, at the time «2 man was found who heard her sing the 
Star Spangled nner in Berlin some six years prise and upon his 
identification the passport was issued. In order fully arouse sym- 
pathy and to show that she was hounded even in ca, she states 
that she was met at the pier in New York by three German women of 
wealth, who offered her mony and help, all of which she spurned ; and 
from the pier, as the story runs in the book, she went to the Martha 
Washington Hotel, where she reduced her mournful tale to writing. 

She refers often in her book to the various homes, to her tinue 

; ii related that while she dana by the { onan 
and she frequently w was 
she fed prisoners of war with a lavish hand; indeed, it is remarkable 
the number of clothes that her husband had; she kept them to 
soldiers, to prisoners of war, and to friends of Poland a way that 
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was astounding. She describes in an amazing manner the condition Mary E. Symons. Miss Drake attempted to recruit young women drivers 


of her house a 
effect how her ‘libraries, tapestries, bookcases, and priceless treasures 
had been cut, demolished, and befouled by the retreating Hun. 

However, during all these horrible experiences she never saw her 
husband and only heard from him through messenger or by telegraph ; 
always laying emphasis on the fact that when the horrible experiences 
occurred she was alone with her children. She describes in detail the 
condition of the refugees, telling how the women were maltreated and 
rushed to the railroad station, some of them giving birth to children 
in the station and on the trains; she tells how pitiful the prisoners of 
war were—the Poles who, starved by the Germans, dug out of dung 
heaps and in hospital yards crusts of bread and ate them. 

While she does not mention Von Hindenburg by name, yet at page 
119 she states that “ the next Friday the great man who was quartered 
with us,” referring to Von Hindenburg; and then she describes him as 
a glutton and a drunkard. He drank copiously; in fact, “I have never 
seen such a capacity for ‘schnaps,’ ate tremendously, and the only topic 
of conversation was what he had done or was about to do.” She also 
states that he was quartered in the house for some time, and at page 
123 she refers to the fact that the Crown Prince, although she does not 
mention him by name, visited Von Hindenburg and stayed at her house. 
Her statement reads, ‘‘ On the last day when the great man was with us, 
another great personage was also there, quite a fat, beery, scion of 
royalty, neither clever nor interesting.” 

And while she does not mention in her book the fact that she had 
been insulted by German officers, yet she tells how her servant was 
waken by the Germans and delivered to the soldiers; and when she 
asked the officer to return the girl he said, “‘I am very sorry, but you 
are not allowed to take her; she belongs to the soldiers,’ intimating 
that the girl had been outraged by the soldiers, who had given her 
a horrible disease. 

Mrs. ‘s activities have been carefully investigated, and the 
conclusion seems to be inevitable that statements in the book are greatly 
exaggerated. 

She was the wife of a railroad engineer at —-——, with a very 
small income and no social standing. Since she came to this country 
it is said that she has been associated with the K. O. N., the Polish 
National Defense Committee, the leader of which movement is one 
Xe FF It is said he was associated with Soukhomlinoff, 
the infamous Russian minister of war, who was tried by the Kerensky 
government and sentenced to lif? imprisonment for treason. X———— 
was looked upon as decidedly pro-German; he is now in this coun 
try, and it is stated that he is against anyone of prominence who is 
interested in the welfare of Poland, and he is particularly opposed, 
and has been for some time, to Paderewski and the patriotic interests 
he represents. 

It seems to be a well-established fact that neither Von Hindenburg 
nor the Crown Prince was in the neighborhood of the town where 
“The Countess’ says Hindenburg was stationed at her house, and it 
is also doubted whether she was ever taken prisoner. Those familiar 





with conditions in Poland declare that the statements contained in 
her book are unreliable. 

A prominent English official writes concerning her property in 
Poland: 

“The nature of his employment [the husband of Mrs. T————] 
would seem to indicate that he had no fortune of his own, and the 
lady’s declaration in the course of a New York interview to the 
effect that she paid the greater part of the contribution of 200,000 
rubles levied by the Germans upon the Polish-Russian town of ————, 


where her husband was employed as a professor, should be received 
with a considerable amount of caution.” 

One thing seems to be certain, and that is that the T- 
is not a family of noble blood; her husband was not a count, and 
the Marquisate of Y————- is unknown. Neither of these titles appear 
in the pages of any of the official and standard lists dealing with 
the Russian, the Polish, or the German aristocracy. When she first 
arrived in this country it is stated that she assumed the title of 
marchioness. However, when her attention was called to the fact 
thet the title of marchioness was essentially French or English, she 
discarded it and called herself a princess for a short time. That title 
became tos conspicuous, and she condescended to take the title of 
“countess,” which she is now using, and permits herself to be so 
advertised in the public press. Students of conditions in Poland say 
that there are very few counts in Poland; Poland was the first Re- 
public, and that anyone who distinguished himself on the battle field 
had the right to put “‘Icz” or “Ski” after his name, showing that 
he had rendered distinguished services to his country. It seems to be 
established beyond doubt that while in Poland ‘“ The Countess” lived 
very modestly in a small house in a summer resort near —, and 
because of lack of money was not able to rent an apartment for the 
winter in that city itself. 

It is remarkable that once having been captured by the Germans, she 
was permitted to be released and allowed to proceed to America un- 
hindered. She avers that her husband up to the time of the armistice 
was held as a prisoner of war by the Germans. 

It has been repeatedly hinted that the family in Poland were pro- 
Germaa and were so listed by the patriotic Poles in Russia. 

The fact seems to point to the inference that since she came to this 
country “The Countess” has greatly improved her financial and social 
condition, and that her war-relief work has contributed handsomely to 
her purse. She admitted in her examination in the district attorney's 
office that “ The first year I had a very hard time, because the Germans 
persecuted me continually, and after that I wrote my book, and then 
it got better * * *, ‘Then, finally, some of my friends organized 
the ‘ reconstruction committee.’ ” 

She stated that she received $5,000 5 year asa royalty on her hook ; 
that she also received $250 a month from the reconstruction committee ; 
and that she sometimes received $200 per lecture for her lecture work. 

In her lectures it is said that she capitalizes the claim that she 
‘was made a prisoner of war by Von Hindenburg; that her chateau was 
occupied by him, and that at times she had to wait upon him. As 
late as October 15, 1918, her press agent sent out a notice, which 
read in part as follows: 

“The Countess —-, whose chateau was captured and occupied 
by Gen. Von Hindenburg as he entered Russia, and who was forced to 
wait upon him, will speak before members and friends of the Institu- 
tional Synagogue this Sunday morning at the Mount Morris Theater.” 

This, we are informed by intelligent Poles of this country, is typical 
of the press notices sent out on her behalf and with her sanction. 


THE DRAKE SECTION SANITAIRE. 


A remarkable incident of the charity investigation was the exposure 
of the Drake Section Sanitaire, organized and conducted under the 
auspices of Miss Ethel Langdon Drake; associated with her was Mrs. 
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for a thousand ambulances, which, it is alleged, she intended to equip 
and send to France. An appeal was made to the public for funds on 
behalf of the Hospital Symons-Drake, Franee, as well as for the Drake 
ambulance. The appeal for the hospital was made in behalf of special 
funds—-the harraque fund, the bed fund, the refugee fund, and the 
surgical-instrument fund—all being grouped under the general head of 
the Hospital Symons-Drake, France. A hospital was to be established 
in France when contributions of the charitably inclined permitted it. 
Miss Drake's name appeared as secretary and treasurer of the Hospital 
Symons-Drake, France, and a prominent banking house in New York 
City was named as the depositary of the fund. 2 
ba In the ambulance fund Miss Drake was able to gather together 20 or 
380 women of excellent social standing, who were drilling and recruit 
ing for the ambulance corps. Nine of the recruits resided in New York 
City; others came from the West and Southwest, and one young lady 
came from San Antonio, Tex. They were obliged to pay Miss Drake 
the sum of $100 a month for the privilege of belonging to the corps, 
and in return were to receive such training as she saw fit to give. For 
this purpose a training camp was established at the Oaks, Bayside, Long 


Island, N. Y., where the young ladies went into the active training. 
They arose at 6 o'clock every morning and worked and drilled until 


9 o'clock at night. They slept in tents on the drill ground and dined 
in the mansion house on the premises, which they also used as a 
dressing room, and paraded a distance of several hundred fect from 
the mansion to their tents nightly in their pajamas. 

It was revealed that Miss Drake had written to officers of the French 
Army letters in which she offered to donate to them 23 motor ambu- 
lances, a touring car, and a touring van. She received in return from 
each of the officers a letter thanking her for her donation of the 25 


motor cars. These letters were published in a circular, without the 
explanation that the letters only accepted the offer made, and that 
the cars were not actually delivered; the public were, therefore, led 
to believe that the cars were actually donated and delivered, and 


that the published letters from the officers were in grateful acknowl! 
edgment and appreciation of her gift. In her examination Miss Drake 


admitted that the circular was misleading and that the statement 
quoted below should read that the ambulances were intended to be 
given. 

“The 25 ambulances which Miss Drake has already given provide 
partial relief to one army, but the need is manifold, and Miss Drake’ 
is hoping to be able to take back with her from 500 to 1,000 ambu-' 
lances. * *® As you read the expression of gratitude for the 


25 ambulances already accepted, contained in the early letters and as 
the spirit of appreciation sent forth in the letter of May 24, then ask 
yourself what measure of thanks will be yours when Miss Drake is 
able to offer the magnificent donation of 500 or 1,000 ambulances 
above referred to.” 

Arrangements had been made with Mrs. William A. Gavin, the well- 
known golf player, to give golf tournaments throughout the country, 


the proceeds of which were to go to the Drake Section Sanitaire. Up 
ward of $30,000 was raised tn this manner by Mrs. Gavin, but had 
not been delivered to the Drake Section Sanitaire when the district 


attorney's attention was first attracted to the fund. 

Miss Drake, who is 43 years of age, dressed in the uniform of a nurse, 
which bore a striking resemblance to the dress of a sister of a religious 
order. 

Miss Drake and Mrs, Symons had a suite of rooms at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, in New York City, which were used as headquarters. Miss Drake 
has had an interesting career ; her secretary stated that “ she started in 
the charity game with nothing but a comb and a brush.” It is said that 
Miss Drake was born in a small town in Massachusetts. She was for 
some time a dressmaker in Chicago, a venture which resulted in failure ; 
she then went to Boston and became a Christian Science healer. Irom 
Boston she went to France, and then to England. In London, at a 
card party, she met Mrs. Mary E. Symons, the wife of a major in the 
British Army, who also has a son in the British Army. 

Mrs. Symons wears two decorations for war-relief work. One is the 
Croix de Guerre and the other is the gold medal of the La Ministre des 
Affaires Etranger, which she received for valor in ambulance work under 
fire. It is stated that these medals were often worn by Miss Drake as 
her own, and that she had her picture taken in her nurse's uniform wear- 
ing the decorations. Mrs. Symons had a small monthly allowance, and 
came under the influence of Miss Drake, who induced her to leave Eng- 
land and come to the United States for the purpose of recruiting the 
Drake ambulance corps. Because of the relations existing between the 
two women, Mrs. Symons admitted that her husband had forced her 
from his house. 

When Miss Drake was confronted with the facts in the case she con- 
sented to discontinue her war-relief work in this country. Thereupon 
the ambulance corps was disbanded, the recruits returned to their homes, 
and the moneys which had been collected were directed to be turned 
over to M. Jusserand, the French ambassador, or returned to the donors. 
The young ladies who were recruits in the ambulance corps were 
mulcted of the money that they had paid for uniforms and for trans- 
portation, and had nothing from the enterprise but experience, 

COUNTESS CHIQUITA (CHIC) MAZZUCHI, 

The Countess Mazzuchi (known as the Angel of the Marne) claims 
that she was born at Singapore, China, 30 years ago, and that she Is the 
daughter of a Spanish ambassador and an English woman. She also 
states that she is a niece of Cardinal Vaughan, and that her first hus 
band was Lord Seymour, a nephew of Admiral Seymour. 

She first attracted attention as a speaker at Keith’s Theater for the 
yther war-relief work. It subsequently developed 
that she was receiving $200 a week from the Keith Circuit for her ap 
pearances, Accovnts of her alleged experiences in the war zone had 
been published in the New York press from time to time, which accounts 
she admits were grossiy exaggerated. 

She avers that she has done considerable war relief and hospital work 
in the war zone, and now suffers from “trench feet,” and that while 
driving an ambulance she was wounded in the hip by the Germans, The 
following quotation is from her statement given in the district attorney 
office on June 22, 1918: “I have a dirty German bullet in my left hip. 
Just feel it. Lots of people have felt!” 

For a time she occupied an apartment at 28 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
which was used as an assembly room for soldiers and officers 

Her favorite method of collecting was to assemble a number of officers 
or enlisted men and tour the hotels at Long Beach and other resorts. 
The young men would sing camp songs and the “ Countess”’ would de 
liver a thrilling speech and then take up a collection. How much money 
was collected in this way and what became of it is impossible to state. 

Our investigations show that the “ Countess’ was a well-known figure 
on the Great White Way in 1901, when, under the name of “ Clarita 


Vidal,” she was a chorus girl in “ Ploradora,” “The Silver Slipper,” 
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“ Cynthia,” “ The School Girl,” and other productions. She was a mem- 
ber of the Stanford White coterie, and her name appears in the press of 
that year in several startling episodes. Two or three years ago she was 
diverced by her second husband, and the custody of her child was 
taken away from her on the ground that she was an unfit person to havo 
charge of it. The child is now in a convent in Italy. 

Our reports would indicate that for a year previous to her appearance 
in New York, in July last, she was living im a villa in San Remo, while, 
necording to her stories, she was performing wonderful feats of valor in 
hospitais at the front. 

Upon information adduced in the investigation of her activities, the 
district attorney requested her to discontinue her war-relief work. 


THEATERS AND MUSIC, 


The sale of songs on the streets, in public places, conveyances, and 
Places of amusement has been an annoying source of fraud in the eharity 
filet. A number of musicians and song writers, inspired by the activi- 
ties of the war, composed songs of mediocre quality, whieh they farmed 
ont fo publishers er to agencies for publication. Singers were engaged 
te go into public restaurants and public gatherings te sing the songs to 
the aceompaniment of music, while an associate passed among the crowd 
and sold copies at a small price. In many instances, especially in the 
better-class cafés, large sums of money were dropped into the basket for 
hn song and no change received. It is said that amounts ranging from 
$1 to $10 were dropped in the basket and the holder of the basket told 
to donate the entire proceeds to charity. In these cases the fixed prices 
for the songs were usually turned into the fund and the balance was 
kept by the worker. Occasionally the entire proceeds were kept. It 


as a favorite feature to have a man in a soldier’s or sailor's uniform ! 


Ww 
leing the song. 

In January, 1918, George Heather, his mother, Mrs, Heather, and an 
(associate, Mrs, Blanche Moore, were arrested in the Black Cat Restau- 
jrant, at 557 West Broadway. Heather, dressed in sailor’s uniform, 
isang a song entitled “ Do Your Bit; Buy a Bit for Our Boys in France.’ 
|The song was written by George F. Bickford, of Brooklyn, and its 
‘cover carried the reputed indorsement of Cardinal Gibbons, Theodore 
{Roosevelt, and cther persons of prominence. While selling the song 
Hleather would announce that the proceeds were for “ Our boys in 
W’rance tobacco fund.” The trio was turned over to the United States 
authorities, and Heather was subsequently indicted for illegally wearing 
ia sailor's uniform. 

Another form of frand was that of potting the expense accounts of 
entertainments and betefits, and the filing of forged vouchers pu rt- 
jag to represent receipts from actors and actresses for money paid for 
services given at benefits, when the services were, in fact, voluntary. 
Jt ts a well-known fact that actors and actresses gave their services and 
‘thne generously and witheut charge to all war-relief work; our in- 
formation, however, is that in many instances expense accounts were 
swollen by items purporting to represent sums of money paid to per- 
‘formers for their services. The money so entered was deducted by the 
\promoters. from the proceeds of the entertainment. 
| A new species of fraud is found in the practice of ticket culators 
selling cards of admission to free entertainments. In November, 1917, 
‘= Red Cross entertainment was given at the Hippodrome at which there 
\iva8 no admission fee, entrance being by cards of admission issued to 
|Red Cross workers. Some of these tickets fell into the hands of ticket 
speculators and seats were sold at from $3 to $10. On Liberty Day, 
\October 12, 1918, a free entertainment and reception, at which Presi- 
dent Wilson attended, was Por at the Metropolitan Opera House ; 
‘admission cards were issued to the liberty-loan workers, and many 
lcards fell into the hands of ticket speculators, who sold them for prices 
that ran as high as $25 per seat. 
| ‘The sale of complimentary tickets to theatrical benefits given by wat- 
relief committees is a despicable form of fraud that was unearthed in 
(the investigation. It appeared that in a number of cases where per- 
formances were given for war-relief work under the direction of the- 
africal agents, compltimentary tickets punched “‘ Complimentary ” were 
«directed to be issued to the press and to dramatic critics; in many in- 
stances, however, all tickets so punched and set aside for a special pur- 
lpese were not deiivered as directed, but were sold by the agencies and 
the money kept. 

A source of complaint lodged fn this office during the investigation 
was the overcharging for admission by tickef speculators to war-relief 
benefits and enter(ainments. During the benest held for the Red Cross 
in May, 1917, at the Century Theater, tickets that ordinarily sold for 
55 apiece were sold by speculators for $20; and at the benefit for the 
Nixty-ninth Regiment, held at the Hippodrome in September, 1918, 
tickets that ordinarily sold for $2.50 brought as high as $10 when sold 
by speculators “ Yip, Yip, Yaphank” was an entertainment given by 
the boys from Yaphank. Some of the tickets fell into the hands of 
speculators and the prices were, in many instances, doubled and tripled. 

Even for the ordinary shows on holidays and Saturday nigtts, out- 
rageous prices were charged to the men in the service. In one case 
brought te the sttention of this office, on a Saturday nicht at the 
Ifippodrome, 2 %peculater sold a sailor twe 590-cen‘ tickeis zor $2.25 
each, and there were nn other instances of serious overcharges. The 
matter of ticket speculaters, however, has been remedied by a city ordi- 
nance prepared in this office which has reeently become a law. 


IV. Footism Carries. 


The investigation revealed many ill-cenceived cr absurd war-relie* 
charities; ofttimes these were well intendec, and the promoters of the 
enterprise sincere, earnest, an® honest. Usder-this heading we may 
mention the following typical examples: 

(1) The American League fer Worla Peace by Allied Victory, con- 
cekyed and launched by May @* am, of No. 553 West One hundred and 
eighty-seventh Street. 4 circular issued by Baum read: 

“IT have a project which wif poomre from $250,0° 0,000 to $500,- 
000,000 to complete, and it is desirable that contributions of $500 and 
io be received from each of many thousands of contributions. 
lé iw not my intrutiion to handle any of the funds nor do i want any 
compensation or reward, except fr eredit for my proposition.” 

In the New York Werald, of May 21, 1918, he inserted the following 
advertisement : 

“American world patriots, Attention: ‘Those only desiring allied 
victorious peace’ do not neglect to communicate immediately for co- 
operation with Max C, Bam, No. 553 West One handred and eighty- 


seventh Street.” I 

When called before the grand jury he stated that his scheme was 
to build secretly 100,000 eroginnes or immediate dispatch to Europe. 
Iie was to take them to Washington and turn them over to the Goy- 
ernment, Notwithstanding the wildness of his scheme, he was able 
to attract the attention of men of wealth and eee in this country. 

(2) The American Federation of Fiying Yacht C was a scheme 
inaugurated by Lieut. T, C, Mars. fe membership in the club was 
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fixed at $1,000 each. H. W. Merwin, a 
Nassau Street, was engaged to solicit membership on a “ 50-50” basis; 
$16,000 or $18,000 was raised in this way. Mars’s seheme was to in- 
augurate clubs all over the country for the encouragement of flyin 
as a sport and as a business enterprise. As far as could be ascertained” 
the only persons receiving any benefit from the enterprise was Mars 
and the solicitors, At the request of the district attorney the scheme 
was abandoned, 

(3) The Godfathers’ League of Our Allies was a scheme devised by 
George W. Gabriel, who signed himself as secretary. The object was 
to raise money for comforts and smokes for the boys “ over there.” 
The cireular sent forth stated : 

“You can adopt a soldier for the duration of the war by putting 
asiie a stipend every month for him or send it to him as many times 
as tee like ; kindly designate, if any, which particular soldiers you care 
to help.” 

Only 2 small amount of money, however, was raised by Gabriel before 
he was requested to call at this office. 

(4) The National Prayer for All Mothers of the Defenders of 
Democracy : It is difficult to ascertain the porpese ef this organization. 
Its activities in New York were conducted by Brown-Lansdewne from 
offices in the Vanderbilt Avenue Building, 51 East Forty-second Street ; 
appeals were made to the public for money, and our information is that 
the responses were so few that the society soon passed out of existence, 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FRAUDS, 


Under this heading are included minor methods and devices which 
proved to be a fertile field for fraud and graft. 

(1) Block parties : Block parties became a popular institution in New 
York City during the past *uiamer, and there is scarcely a block im the 
city in which a “ party” has not been held and a service flag raised 
in honor of those who were called to the colors. Money to meet the 
expenses was raised by popular subscription ; this money was expended 
for flags, decorations, music, fireworks, and kindred charges. 

The amount raised varied with the enthusiasm and energy of the 
collectors ; in some blocks as high as $1,500 has been raised, while in 
some sections of the city no more than $75 was secured. Complaints 
have been made that the money raised for these objects occasionally 
has been misappropriated. From investigations made into the conduct 
of many parties it is evident that respectable sums of money have been 
stolen; in many cases restitution of the money was forced, and in 
some cases the collectors disa ared from the city. 

(2) Matrimontal agencies: ith our advent into the war a number 
of enterprising men, usually of foreign birth, devised the scheme of 
instituting matrimonial agencies for the benefit and convenience of 
the men in the service. The ostensible object was to get dutiful wives 
for soldiers or prospective soldiers. In some instances the seheme was 
intended to help the soldier te evade the draft; in other instances, the 
bureau was conducted in good faith. However, in @ number of the 
cases investigated, the bureaus were conducted for the sole ose of 
defrauding the soldier. In one case brought to our attention by the 
Military Intelligence Burean the matrimonial ageney was operated by 
a Hungarian who was an ex-convict. His pees was to put sol- 
diers in communication with prospective brides for sums ranging from 
$5 to $25. Upon payment of the sum demanded, the names of four or 
five women were furnished to the soldier, who was to get in communi- 
vation with them by letter. It developed that the director of the 
agency had in his employ some 8 or 10 servant girls, some of whom 
were married, some were widows, and others of questionable character ; 
these were used as dupes for the soldiers. Upon payment of the money, 
the names, addresses, and photographs of the girl dupes were for- 
warded to the soldier, and after a little correspondence between the 
girl and the soldier (which was always conducted by the director of 
the agehcy himself and not by the girl), the correspondence ceased, 
and the soldier was out. his money and also his bride. Because of the 
difficulty in getting the soldiers, who were serving in France, to appear 
ae witnesses, no prosecution was attempted ; however, the ageney was 
closed, 

(3) The Aliew Women’s and Children’s Relief) was conducted by 
Robert €. Veller and Rudolph C. Toth, two aiien enemies. Their 
ostensible _——_ was to raise money for the cave of the children and 
families of interned alien enemies. Tge sums of meney were raised 
in this way, but very little of it was used to aid dependent families of 
those interned. Complaint against Veller and Toth is now pending in 
the district attorney's office and will be presented to the grand jury 
at an early date. 

(4) The Children’s Free Lunch League, <t No. 4 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, was conducted by Bertha Herman and her husband. The 
scheme was to raise nioney for free lur.ches for children of soldiers 
in the American Army. During the tirse the league was in progress 
$2,100 was raised, of which sum $300 was actually expended for 
lunches ; the balance of $1,890 went for overhead expenses and salaries. 
The enterprise was forced to discontinue, os 

(5) The Christian Nonsectarian Rescue Chuorct of the Living God hat 
hea arters at 336 West Forty-first Street. It is a mission conducted 
by colored people for the rescue of fallen men and women. It turned its 
netivities to collecting funds for colored soktiers and their dependents. 
It is said that im the headquarters orgies were often indulged in at 
night under the guise of religious ceremonies. No record was kept of 
the moneys collected or disbursed, and they were unable to show that 
a single doar of the money contributed had been ex nded for the 
families of the dependen? colored soldiers in the service. Their ac- 
tivities in war-relief work were discontinaed. 

(6) Mrs, Smith, who conducts a boarding house in Brooklyn, con- 
ceived the idea of gathering canes and crutches for the wounded sol- 
diers and sailors in the. hospitals in Brooklyn. She advertised for 
canes and crutches in the Brooklyn and in the New York papers. Soon 
she had a large collection from a generous public. Some the canes 
were very valuable, baying silver and gold mountings, and some were 
made of rare wood. Instewd «f distributing the canes to the hospitals, 
she kept them in her some, — them on exhibition in the hall 
racks, in the parlor, and upstairs. t the time the matter was called 
to the attention of this office upward of 300 canes and crutches were - 
her collection. She agreed to distribute the canes and cease from Col- 
lecting others. : 

(7) Street collecting: The street collector is both a nuisance and 2 
menace. There is no form of relief work that affords so many oppor- 
tunities for petty fraud. His manner is sometimes obsequious, some- 
times imperious, and often even threat 

Every day the citizen is confronted 
to relieve ee op ressing need of war sufferers. 
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There is nothing in the history war oe sseces so effectivel 
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eountry. Sometimes the request for money rolls slibly from the pone 
of a fair solicitor and gallant man is unable to resist the call. 
appeal of childhood is also availed of to open the recalcitrant pocket- 
pook of the passer-by, thus subjecting the children employed to the 
temptations of petty graft in the soliciting of funds and the sale of 
minor articles on the streets and in public conveyances. The price was 
often everpaid by generous purchasers in the expectation that the full 
sum might find its way to the charitable object, subjecting the child to 
the temptation, frequently yielded to, of returning only the price set 
and appropriating the change. 


VI. Patriotic Soctev1es. 


A related activity which came within the scope of the investigation 
was that of the so-called patriotic secieties which sprang wp through- 
out the country and met with varying degrees of success. hile these 
institutions were not directly engaged in war relief work, the large sums 
coliected by popular subscriptions to their treasuries suggested the need, 
as they came within the purview of the investigation, of scrutinizing 
their activities and bringing to light their methods and purposes. 

The growing spirit of patriotism before America entered the war was 
played upon by the promoters of those institutions who rang the changes 
vith flamboyant expressions of patriotic sentiments and sonorous title. 
The public purse was liberally tapped with apparently the same degree 
of sincerity and scrupulousness as that exhibited in war relief endeavors. 
Here, too, the same varieties of human weaknesses were disclosed. 
Many instances were discovered where “soi de sant” patriotic societies 
sprang up, mulcted the trusting and generous, and disbanded or disap- 


“ared. 
on in the investigation the attention of the district attorney's 
office was called to the so-called League for — Americans (Inc.). 
The league was founded May 29, 1917, by Milo T. Bogart, as executive 
director, and established headquarters at No. 200 Broadway, New York 
City. The enrollment card upon which subscriptions were received bore 
in colors on its face the shield of the United States and the following 
statement: “I hereby declare myself in full sympathy with every move- 
ment that aims to unite American citizens in the cause for which the 
league stands—‘America efficient, prepared, and protected.’ ”’ 

Bogart, when examined, promptly confessed that he was an ex-convict, 
had served three years in the penitentiary at Chester, Ill., and admitted 
having collected $600 or $800 up to the time his corporation was in- 
vestigated. He consented to discontinue his propaganda and retire from 
the field of patriotic and war-relief work. Such a man was able to 
include among his charter members such distinguished citizens as Hon. 
Hlihu Root, Robert Bacon, Hon. Reed Smoot, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Hon. James W. Gerard, and Judge Norman 8, Dike. His avowed object 
was to raise funds for the purpose of drilling American citizens and the 
organization of a well-prepared army for national defense, 

The Loyal Publicity League of America was the title under which 
Chester A. Applegate and W. H. Thompson conducted an ostensibly 
patriotic society at 1482 Broadway, New York City. The vehicle here 
used to extract money for personal gain by patriotic appeal was the 
issuance to citizens of foreign birth of a formidable questionnaire upon 
which, if the answers under oath were eatery, a diploma or certifi- 
cate of loyalty was issued for a specified fee. This diploma or certifi- 
cate was represented as an open sesame to the select circle of patriotic 
Americans, This form of fraud was cy suppressed. 

A flagrant example of the uncontrolled institution of these societies is 
found in the case of the Boy Scouts of America and the United States 
Boy Scouts, twe rival organizations in the Boy Scout movement in the 
United States. The Boy Scouts of America, from all appearances, is 
an o ization that has been conducted upon a high moral plane, well 
administered, and its funds faithfully applied for the benefit of the 
youth of America, and has flourished for some years. The United States 

oy Scouts, however, was an organization formed in competition with 
the Bey Scouts of America which capitalized the good name of its rival 
and secured money contributions through the m a on the 
part of the donors that the moneys were ft. be applied for the support 
of the Boy Scouts of America, a confusion which the s’<ailarity of the 
names employed made possible. 

Contributions were obtained by the United State:, Boy Scouts upon 
appeals containing statements admittedly [alse cracerning the number 
of their members and the disposition of *aeir fusds, and, so far as has 
been revealed, the only beneficiary of tae donri <ms or activities of the 
organization is one Ammerman, treisurer, wso conducts a jewelr 
business at Nos. 5 and 7 Dey Street, where he also mafiutains the nationa 
headquarters for the United States Boy Sccuts. “ Majors,” “ colonels,” 
and other “officers” are appointed with reckless abandon by Ammer- 
man wherever contributions may be stimulated ‘hereby, and one of these 
officers, Col. J, E. Smith, an ex-convict, who served a term for bigamy 
in Indiana, was sent to places of amusement making appeals for funds 
and taking up coliections. Neither the amount of mosey collected by 
the United States Boy Scouts nor the number of ite members or the 
disposition of its funds has been ascertained; meitner has it veen re- 
veaied or discovered that any part of the funds collected have been 
ee for the benefit of the boys in whose behalf the donations were 
made, 

The National Ww.cn’s Army, conducted by Col. Netta I. Boardmaa, 
proposed the enrollment of women for military training for self-defense 
as a devico for securing a membership fee. unds were also raised by 
public entertainments and private appeals. No accounting was ha 
and no record kept of the moneys received or disbursed, and at the 
request of the district attorney the “army” was disbanded. 

large and successful organization, formed and conducted under the 
guise of patriotism, is now the subject of investigation by the United 
States Congress. This organization has announced that its budget for 
1918 was upward of $1,200,000, which money was for the ostensible 
purpose of spreading propaganda throughout the country for our 
national security and protection. No institution in the entire field 
have greater promise, by reason of the personnel of its officers, com- 
mittees, and leading members, of sincerity and honesty of pu e, and 
none was accorded a more general and liberal support. Twofold, there- 
fore, is the wrong perpetrated by such an institution when it appro- 
priates the funds contributed to it and employs its influence for the 
advancement of partisan and sonal interests In contravention of its 
avowed intentions and patriotic aims. 

These flagrant examples of abuse of public confidence and the mis- 
direction of patriotic impulses call for official scrutiny and control. 


VII. RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION, 


As the investigation progressed and the intricate ramifications and 
vast proportions of waste and culpability were unfolded, it became 
apparent that. the situation called for drastic and per extra legal 
remedies for the protection of the public and the successful and honest 
conduct of war relief work. 
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For the achievement of this purpose the mere available devices 
seemed to be the immediate warning xd education of the public as to 
the methods employed, the suppressivm of unworthy and improper 
activities by prosecution where possib\: or by pitiless publicity where 
an element of strict legal proof might b+ wanting, and the enforcement 
of restitution of funds fraudulently derived or culpably misappropri- 
ated in the conduct of existing charities. 

In every case where legal proof was unearthed the facts were imme- 
diately presented by the grand jury for action, the defendants placed 
on trial, and convictions obtained. 

As a result of the publicity given to the fraud and waste discovered. 
384 out of 534 charities investigated by the district attorney were forced 
to discontinue their activities, either as corrupt, dishonest, mismanaged, 
or in fraud of the public. Of the remaining 150 which were found 
worthy of full or some of public confidence, three-fourths were found 
to employ some vicious methods of collection, disbursement, accounting, 
or administration, but all of them cheerfully accepted suggestion and 
criticism and corrected the abuses pointed out. These societies thus 
improved continued their activities and achieved useful results. 

Many estimable ladies, actuated by lofty motives and at great per 
sonal sacrifice, devoting their entire time and energy, and ofttimes their 
money, were discouraged in their support of unworthy cburities and 
found avenues for the useful expression of their zealous and whole 
hearted philanthropy. Much difficulty was experienced, however, in 
convincing some of them of the necessity of discontinuing their pet 
schemes, as they seemed obsessed with the view that because of some 
especial virtue in their particular work an exception should be made in 
their behalf. 

In many instances where lack of witnesses, want of proper coopera- 
tion from the innocent parties involved, and other tactical reasons made 
it inadvisable to institute a criminal prosecution, but where moral 
obliquity was unquestionable, restitution was forced from the offender 
by the district attorney, and in this manner upward of $250,000 was 
restored to the charities for which the money was originally intended. 

Some institutions which were discontinued under pressure of the 
investigation were closed out and their assets turned over to worthy 
charities. In this manner, in a single instance, $5,000 in cash and 
$35,000 worth of automobiles and goods were realized. Upward of 
$1,000 was restored to the American Ambulance in Russia; $30,000 
realized from the discontinuance of the Drake Section Sanitaire was 
turned over to the French authorities or refunded to the donors: the 
firm of Forsyth & Fisk were compelled to return upward of $12,000 to 
the Seventy-first Regiment; and Mrs. L. L. Daniels and a man named 
King returned approximately $800 te the War Babies’ Cradle. 

In many other instances dishonest collectors or fraudulently or im- 
properly conducted institutions were compelled to discontinue their 
operations and turn over their funds to substantial and reliable societies 
engaged in war-relief work. 

The revelations of imposition, mismanagement, er misconduct in the 
collection and handling of funds solicited in the names of foreign 
societies and committees in America, and especialy in New York City, 
brought these activities to the attention of the foreign Governments 
and resulted in the suppression of the efforts by the respective Govern 
ments as an act of courtesy and respect to the United States. Many 
of these activities were doing worthy work and were properly adminis- 
tered and controlled, but with the advent of the United States into the 
world war the allied countries assumed the position that the generosity 
of the American public should not be diverted from the proper war-relicf 
aims and needs of this country. In this connection the statement of 
a well-known representative of the British Embassy is of interest : 

“T have strongiy urged this afternoon to the British authorities here 
and to Lord Reading, British ambassador te Washington, that such 
activities * * * should be checked as being open to misconstru: 
tion. The American people, as a matter of fact, have been so generous 
in everything relative to entente relief funds that no appeals what- 
soever should be made to them for contributions, save by societies which 
should receive proper approval and authorization from the local authori- 
ties here.” 

Italy, France, and Belgium adopted the same policy. In this manner 
the activities of Lady Kingston, wife of the Earl of Kingston, of Kil- 
ronian Castle on Shannon, County Roscommon, Ireland, were discon- 
tinued, although the lady enjoyed an excellent reputation and no objec- 
tion to her methods of accounting was found. Lady Kingston’s appeals 
were in behalf of the shamrock fund for disabled Irish soldiers. 

The campaign conducted by Lord and Lady Aberdeen, instituted for 
raising funds for the welfare of Irish and Scotch orphans, was also 
discontinued at the request of the British Government when it was re- 
vealed that the lord and lady were employing the services of an im- 
postor by the name of Carl Diener, and perhaps accepting some part or 
all of their expenses from the funds contributed. 

As the searchlight of the investigation penetrated the dark corners 
where lurked the fraud, mismanagement. and corruption that were un- 
dermining the whole structure of war relief, the social “ climber” and 
the social parasite who promoted waste and invited fraud and profiteer- 
ing by their inefficiency and mismanigement were driven from the field 
lest their ambition for social preferraent and advartage might lead them 
to public opprobrium and disgrace. 

It is thus evident that the results of the investigation are not to be 
measured entirely by the court record of the prosecutions instituted 
and the number ef convictions obtained or sentences imposed, but rather 
that the greater benefit was secured in the revelation of the frauds and 
vices practiced and indulged in the collection of funds for war relicf, 
and the assistance and stimulus given in the rehabilitation of war 
relief effort on a constructive and sincere basis. It is, therefore, as a 
mere incident of this report that the following outline of the specific 
accomplishments of the investigation is included : 

RESUME OF THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

(1) Five hundred and thirty-four committees, societies, organizatior 
“funds,” or “ charities” investigated. 

3 One thousand five hundred and cighty-three witnesses examiaed. 

8 


Nine hundred and forty-seven statements taken, covering 3,454 
t written pages. ; 
m4) Two thousand seven hundred and forty-two letters received and 
answered. 


(5) Four thousand four hundred and sixty-three queries received by 
phone, by letter, or in person. _ a, 

(6) Twenty-six indictments filed by the grand jury and a number 
of convictions had. aii : . ; 

Among those indicted were Mrs. William Cumming Story; Charles 
Donald Fox, secretary of the Army and Navy Bazaar; “ Doc” Water- 
bury, alias Julins L. Ford; George F. Sweeney and Arthur Curry, adver- 

sing solicitors; and The One Hundred Per Cent Boys, to wit, Michael 
J. jehunty, Lester Winkelman, Alfred Gardner, James F. Mendels, 
and Fred J. Remsen. 
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Among the convicted were Baerte Jess, sentenced to State prison 
for not less than one year and three months or more than two years 
and six months; Lester Winkelman, sentenced to State prison for not 
less than three years nor more than six years; Charles Donald Fox, 
sentenced to not more than three years in the penitentiary; William 
J, F. O'Neill, sentenced to State prison for not less than two years and 
six months nor more than four years and six months; Michael J. Dele- 
hunty, sentenced to State prison for not less than three years nor 
are than six years, later released on parole for service to the State as 
a witness. 

Fugitives from justice: Alfred Gardner (“‘ Stuttering Al”) and James 
F. Mendels, of The One Hundred Per Cent Boys. 

(7) A prescntesess filed by the grand jury warning the public against 
waste and misappropriation in war-relief work. 

(8) Three hundred and eighty-four committees, societies, organiza- 
tions, “ funds,” or “ charities ” forced to discontinue their activities.’ 

(9) Restitution to the extent of approximately $250,000 forced from 
fraudulent “ charities” and swindlers. 

(10) The suppression of The One Hundred Per Cent Boys: This coterie 
of ex-convicts, professiona) swindlers, and confidence men, who in eight 
months, under the petve of charity, fraudulently obtained $500,000 from 
the New York public, has been entirely wiped out, its members having 
either been sent to prison or are fugitives from justice. 

(11) Gigantic frauds: The investigation revealed that during a 
period of one year in New York City approximately $4,000,000 had been 
stolen from the public in the name of charity. 

(12) The elimination of the ex-convict and confidence man as a 
charity worker. 

(13) The elimination of the charity worker or solicitor on a com- 
mission basis. 

(14) The exposure of the “ waster type”’ of war-relief charity. 

(15) The enactment of an ordinance by the board of aldermen of 
the city of New York requiring the manager of a charity bazaar or en- 
tertainment to be licensed and to be placed under bond for a proper 
accounting of the funds raised by him. 

(16) A partial list of discredited war-charity organizations: 

Allen Women’s and Children’s Relief. 

American Ambulance in Russia. 

American Convalescent Home Association. 

American Federation of Flying Yacht Clubs. 

American-Italian War Relief Society. 

American League for World Peace. 

American Patriotic League. 

Army and Navy Comfort Committee. 

selgium Babes Relief Committee (formerly the American Committee 
for Reiief of Babes of Belgium). 

American Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Christmas Cheer Fund. 

Children’s Free Lunch League (Inc.). 

ripples’ War Relief Association (Inc.). 

Drake Ambulance and Drake Section Sanitaire. 

Fund for the Orphans of Italian Soldiers in Italy. 

The Godfathers’ League of Our Allies. 

The Italian-American Society for the Relicf of the Blind, the Muti- 
lated, and the Orphans of the War. 

The League of Loyal Americans. 

The Loyal Legion of America. 

The Loyalty League. 

The Loyalty Publicity League of America. ° 

The National Federation of the Committee for Assistance to Blind, 
Lame, and Mutilated Soldiers. 

National War felief Committee. 

National Woturn’s ae 

The One Hundred Per Cent Boys. 

The Penny-a-Week Fun (Nealy). 

e The Protection of French Soldiers Retired for Disability (Brahier 
le). 

Samaritan Circle of the Fatherless Children of France. 

Service Flag Hospitality. 

Thanksgiving Dinner Fund for Soldiers. 

World War League. 

World War Record Association. 

(17) Advertising solicitors forcet out of war-relief work: 

Curry & Saunders, working on a 50-75 per cent basis. 

Forsyth & Fisk, working on a 40-85 per cent basis. 

M. F. Sweeney, working on a 50-50 per cent basis. 

Wheaton Service Corporation, working on a 40—70 per cent basis. 

(18) Notoricus ex-convicts forced out of war-relief work : 

“ Doc” Waterbury, alias Julius lL. Ford. 

Milo T. Bogart. 

Nathaniel 8. Shaw. 

BK. J. Wheaton. 

Cc, H. Alshouse. 

Samuel Wiley. 

“Col.” J. R. Smith, 

(19) People of prominence who were requested to discontinue war 
relief work: 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen. 

Countess Saree (Mrs, Cecile Sartoris, wife of a grandson of Gen. 
U. &. Grant). 

“Countess " Chic Mazzuchi (The “Angel of the Marne’’). 

Miss Henrika A. C. van der Flier. 

“Countess? Laura de Gozdawn Turczynowicz. 

Seuiias, chief of Clan Fhearguis of Stra-char and Clan Ailpein Argyle, 
Scotland. 

Mrs. William Cumming Story. 

Waldemar De Billie, manager of charity bazaars and entertainments. 


VIII. Fravups ABROAD. 


As a necessary corollary to the investigation of war charities in 
America, with the ever-present question as to how the moneys were 
obtained and applied, the query as to how the funds, »mounting to three 
or four billions of dollars, forwarded abroad have been expended and 
administered suggests itself with the irresistible suspicion of misappli- 
cation and waste. 

The venal, incompetent, and dishonest organizations and committees 
operating in America forwarded their funds, in most Instances, to cor- 
respondents of their own selection or original alliance, and upon the 
simple theory that “birds of a feather flock together” it may be in- 
ferred, without violence to reason or logic, that irregularities equally as 
serious would be discovered abroad in these instances. 

It is readily apparent that opportunities for in 
tion with the restraint consequent thereon were 
than abroad, and at Icast an equal amount of 
fore be the consequence of the lack of this restraint. 
course of the investigation occasional war workers, returning soldiers, 
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and others were interviewed, from whom sidelights on the meth 

pursued abroad were obtained, and while it may be said in aioe 
that insufficient information to legally substantiate the charge of cor- 
ruption abroad was revealed, enough has been said and suggested to 
support the inference that substantial ir larities exist lous the 
lines deduced from the revelations here. It has been asserted that up- 
ward of $50,000,000 has been fraudulently misappropriated or diverted 
from the funds sent to Europe, and that moneys are even returned to 
this country for the use of local confederates who had with apparent 
honesty in their records here forwarded the moneys collected here. It 
has been confidently asserted that many of the committees to whom 
funds were forwarded were mere dummies for the American operators 
and that the funds were misappropriated by the padding of accounts, 
rebates, commissions on purchases, and the payment of gratuities. 

The assertion is publicly made and reiterated that materials actually 
intended for free distribution among the men in the service have in- 
stead been sold to them, often at exorbitant rates and in complete vio- 
lation of the trust under which they were donated. 

The public is entitled to know whether or not these accusations and 
suspicions are well founded, and if the public generosity and confidence 
has been betrayed the fact should be fearlessly revealed and the of- 
fenders promptly and mercilessly punished. 

An investigation along the lines and with a view to the results 
achieved and methods pursued by the district attorney of New York 
County should be instituted immediately under the auspices of the 
Federal Government in cooperation with the district attorney of New 
York County, from whose jurisdiction so large a proportion of the funds 
were forwarded, and the results are sure to uty the expense involved 
and bring to their fruition the efforts expend in the investigation 
of war-relief work in the city of New York. It is the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney.of New York County to take such steps as his jurisdic- 
tional limitations will permit to investigate and discover, if Possible, 
whether or not moneys collected within his jurisdiction for war-relief 
purposes have been misappropriated by any person into whose hands 
a may have come. othing less will satisfy an interested public. 

he need for such an investigation has not in any way been lessened 
by the cessation of hostilities, as relief work is needed even more for 
our men in the service and the stricken peoples of Europe. 


IX. INADEQUACY oF THE Law. 


In the absence of legal proof, often difficult of acquirement, the dis- 
trict attorney was powerless to suppress or remedy the abuses discov- 
ered by strictly legal means, and except for the power of subpe@na and 
investigation and the aid of the public press, reenforced by public 
epinion, the excellent results obtained’ and the vast savings achieved 
would never have been poate. : 

The more venal institutions kept no records, either of .the persons 
interested, their officers, or their receipts and disbursements. In failing 
to make or keep such records no law was violated and nd punishment 
could be meted out. Discovery of crime in such a case was therefore 
difficult, if not impossible, and only in occasional instances was evidence 
accidentally secured to justify 2 conviction. Any person of whatever 
character was and still is permitted to institute a war charity and to 
collect funds for war relief; even the identity of some of the principa! 
malefactors can not be discovered. 

The legal remedies available at present are the simple provisions of 
the penal law relating to the misappropriation of funds and the obtain- 
ing of money by false pretenses. As the law now stands, the power 
of the district attorney and the grand jury to investigate for the pur- 
nose of discovering the commission of a crime is rendered nugatory 
the lack of any law requiring the registration of those engaged in 
war activities and the keeping and verification of accounts showing 
the amounts collected and disbursed. 

The propriety of remedial legislation could not be more apparent. nor 
has the necessity therefor been lessened by the cessation of hostilities 
So long as the shell-shattered remnants of the peasant homes of Europe 
remain unrebuilded, or a desecrated art treasure remains unrestored, 
so long will the appeal be heard and the generosity of America respond 
for “war relief." The wounded soldier and his dependents, the de- 
pendents of those who have died in the service, and eyen the families of 
those who fought and returned will, after their death, present a never- 
ending appeal to the sympathies and appreciation of the public with 
the everlasting memory of their services in the great world war. So 
long as any of these objects of popular charity remain, war relief 
activities will not down, 

Little has been done by way of remedial legislation to correct these 
abuses in any part of the country. The State of Illinois is perhaps 
the only State in this cone, that has had any progressive legislation 
on the question of war-chari 7 eontrol. On July 1, 1917, a law went 
into effect in that State which places the matters of war charities and 
solicitations of funds in the hands of the State council of defense and 
ere that body full power and authority to issue and revoke licenses 
‘or the solicitation of funds. No person, society, club, or association 
is allowed to solicit without first getting a license from the State council 
of defense, which council is given power and authority to make rules 
and regulations for the registration of persons engaged tn war-relief 
work and the issuance of licenses thereto. The law further provides 
that before any person can engage in war-relief work that person must 
file a statement with the State council of defense, the statement to con- 
tain the name of the war charity for which the person desires to solicit, 
the amount to be raised, the method and channel! of raising and dis- 
tributing the money, the amount of compensation to be paid for sub- 
scriptions, and the manner in which the money is to be distributed. 
The violation of this law is made a misdemeanor punishable by a finc 


of $1,000. 

tne Illinois law, however, has been in a way ineffectual, due to the 
fact that the State council of defense has not made proper provision 
for the investigation and checking * of the applicants and the verifi 
cation of the statements filed; also in the matter of providing a sufli- 
cient number of investigators to see that the law is not violated. 
However,, the law is a good one and would be effective if properly prose- 


cuted. i 
England in the war foresaw these necessities and enacted what is 
known as a general charities act, which became effective on the 23d 
day of August, 1916. This legislation seems to have solyed the war- 
relief work situation for England ; that is, so far as the protection of the 
public and the needy beneficiaries are concerned. Briefly, this act pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful for Ad person, committee, or organ:iza- 
tion to make any appeal to the public for donations or subscriptions 
in money or in kind for war charities or to raise or attempt to raise 
money for war charity by Comtuctiae a bazaar or entertainment. or 
by any means, unless the charity is registered. The law further 
designates the authorities with which charities shall be registered = 
the various communities, and that the charity can not be register 
unless the registering authorities are satisfied that the charity is estab- 
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lished in good faith for charitable purposes, and that they will comply 
with the provisions of the war-charities law. 

All charities. registered are required to have their funds administered 
by a committee consisting of not less than three persons. Minutes of 
the committees are required to be kept and regular meetings held, and 2 
proper audit of the committee’s accounts is made mandatory. The 
manner in which the funds are disbursed is also required to be ac- 
counted for before the registrar. When any charity ig found to be un- 
worthy the registration is immediately revoked. The law is drastic, 
and anyone violating any of its provisions can be dealt with in a sum- 
mary manner, subject to a fine, or given three months’ imprisonment 
at hard Ixbor. Profiteers and other persons, like Mrs. Story, Baroness 





WW , Countess T————~—, and thousands of others could not operate 
under such a law, and for that reason they operated in this. country. 
In faet, Baroness [————- ,» when examined, admitted that she would 


not he permitted to raise money in England or in France for her own 
profit, while it was easy to raise money here. In England an appeal 
from the decision of the registrar is allowed to the commissioner of 
charities, and’ under the provisions of the act requiring that a charity 
be administered by not less than three responsible persons, the possi- 
bility of unscrupulous persons soliciting and managing charities has 
been entirely eliminated. 

In New York <a on December 3, 1917, an ordinance passed by the 
beard of aldermen became effective. This ordinance requires the man- 
nger of a bazaar or otber charitable entertainment to obtain a license 
from the commissioner of licenses and to file with that official a bond 
to. the effect that within 10 days after the entertainment the moneys 
raised and disbursed will. be properly accounted. for. 

There is now pending before the United States Senate bill No. 4972, 
introduced by Senator Asurnst. While the presentation of this meas- 
ure pravided, encouragement to the expectation. that remedfal legisla- 
tien may be enacted by Congress, the bill itself is inadequate, and 
amplification. and amendment are necessary before its operation can 
promise salutary results. For the effective and proper control of 
patriotic societies and war-relief organizations there should be Federal 
reguiation and supervision under one of the principal departinents of 
the Federal Government, either the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or the Treasury Department; and, such Federal 
regulation should be supplemented by State and municipal laws. Ac- 
cordingly, three. bills are in the course of preparation in the district 
attorney's. office embodying such provisions as the investigation lately 
concluded: suggests and intended to correct abuses and eliminate the 
evils revealed, respectively intended for national, State, and municipal 
enactment,. Each of those measures is intended to cover a separate 
phase of the situation and, when taken together, to complement and 
supplement each other and thus eee caver the field. For 
want of a better name the three bills may be referred to as “ The 
charity triplets.” 

X. RECOMMENDATIQNS. 


The following recommendations are suggested by a survey of the 
conduct and results of the investigation : 

(2) The management, control, and finances of war eharities abroad 
to which, American money was donated should be investigated to the 
end that culpability may be established and false suspicions dispelled. 

(2). Legislation looking to the supervision and control of patriotic 
societies and warrelief organizations should be enacted by Congress 
poe for a bureau under the Department of the Interior, which shall 
vave supervision and control over patriotic societies and war-relief 
organizations. The bureau so created should have. the pewer to formu- 
late rules: and regulations for the conduct of its functions and suitable 
appropriation. made for the prosecution of its work. 

(a) No person or organization should be permitted to colleet or re- 
ceive funds: or distribute mailable matter for patriotic societies or war 
relief activities except upon the issuance of a license. 

(by No license to be issued except wpom the sworn statement of a 
responsible person or committee whe is to be in charge of the conduct 
of the enterprise, this sworn statement to indicate the names of the 
organizers, the object ef the organization, and: the scope of its work. 

(c) Bach person. or society receiving such a license should be required 
to file with the bureau a semiannual statement under oath giving the 
hames and addresses of all members, the sums of money collected, names 
ind addresses of the contributors, and the amount contributed by each, 
— “ itemized statement of the disbursements made and the purposes 

ereof. 

_ (d) Copies: of all printed appeals for funds or cooperation should be 
filed within: five days after such appeal is made: 

(3) Legislation should be enacted in the State of New York embody- 
ing provisions similar to those in the Federal enactment covering war 
relief work, 

(a) There shoul be created in the office of the secretary of state a 
bureau. to supervise war-reltef work activities in the State of New York. 

(b) No person, committee, or organization engaged in war-relief work 
sheuld be permitted to operate in the State of New York without first 
obtaining a license therefor. 

(c) Neo license should: be issued except upon the sworn statement of a 
responsible person or committee who is to be in charge of the conduct 
of. the enterprise, this sworn statement to indicate the names and ad- 
dresses of the organizers, the object of the organization, and the scope 
of its werk. 

(d) Bach person or society receiving such a license should be required 
to file with the burean a semiannual statement under oath giving the 
names an? addresses of all members, the sums of money collected, names 
and addresses of the contributors, and the amount contributed by each, 
= = itemized statement of the disbursements made and the purposes 

ereot. 

(e) Copies of ali printed appeals for funds or cooperation issued in 
the State should be filed within five days after such appeal is made. 

(f) Phe bureau to have the power to immediately revoke the license 
of any person, committee, or organization collecting funds through the 
ageney of persons employed upon a commission basis, or where the 
operating expense, as revealed upon investigation or by the semiannual 
report, exceeds 30 per cent of the gross amount collected. 

(g) The violations of any of the provisions of the law should be 
punishable by an appropriate penalty. 

(4) An ordinance should be enacted in the city of New York pro- 
hibiting the soliciting of funds, the sale of buttons, tags, and merchan- 
dise on the streets, in public places, at public functions, and places of 
amusement for charity. Suitable exception tm the proposed legisiation 
should be provided to cover solicitations on behalf ef strictly religious 

The district attorn 7 was greatly assisted in the conduct of the in- 
vestigation by many interested citizens and official, to whom he is 
indebted for many valuable suggestions, 
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Barry C. Smith, Esq., formerly seeretary of the Charity Organization 
Society, and now director of the National Investigation Bureau, gener- 
ously gave counsel and attention to the work, which, by reasen of his 
experience and capacity in the field of charitable endeavor, was of espe- 
cial value throughout the course of the work 

Detective Sergeant Grover Cleveland Brown and August Mayer, de- 
tailed by the police department to assist the district attorney through 
out the investigation, cleverly ran down the various clues that were 
from time to time presented for investigation, and thvir services in 
seeuring the attendance of witnesses were invaluable. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Epwin P. Kiron, 
Assistant District Attorney. 

Senate bill Ne. 4972, covering this subject, was introduced. in 
the Senate by Senator Asnurs, and at the hearing before the 
Senate Military Committee Mr. Kilroe offered an amended bill 
asa substitute, for Mr. AshursT suggested thar we might ineer- 
porate such a bill for the assistance ef the committee. The 
amended bill was drawn up by the Legislative Drafting Research 
soard of Columbia College, New York City, and this bill is the 
one that I now offer for your consideration, 

rt is true that the law already ferbids the use of the mails 
for fraudulent purposes, but the law should be made more 
stringent, and should exclude all enterprises whereby an indl- 
vidual or private corporation may make use of same, simply by 
appearing under the name of some charitable organization, and 
through fraud and cunning gain the sympathy of the masses and 
make a selfish use of the moneys so willingly appropriated, and 
in many cases at a personal sacrifice, by a patriotic people to aid 
in binding up the wounds of our young heroes here and abroad. 
There is a erying need for Congress to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion te enceurage and aid those who unselfishly and with no 
thought of personal gain devote their time and energy to a cause 
so highly praiseworthy, so. entirely humane, a service so vitally 
important to this and our allied ecountries-—the work of coming 
to the aid of our wounded and dying heroes and giving them 
every comfort that the moneys so collected can obtain. On the 
other hand, this legislation should enforee the punishment of 
those who are so selfish and so unpatriotic as to prey upon senti- 
ment and use for personal gain the money given out of largeness 
of heart and purpose—the purpose of the betterment and com- 
fort of those who so willingly have given their all to the cause 
of democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, as a resident of the city of New York, where 
millions of dollars were collected and swindled, and as the Repre 
sentative of the Harlem and Heights section of that city, I 
should like to say that T am heartily in support of this measure. 
It might be wondered why legislation of this character would 
now be deemed necessary since the war is substantially con- 
cluded. It appears to me that the demand is as great now as 
during the progress of the war, for there is yet to be adminis- 
tered to our soldier boys much aid, their wants are increasing, 
and the morale of our Army both here and abroad will necessi- 
tate funds to keep it at a proper standard. The war may be 
over, but our work will not be until the sufferings caused by 
the »war have been in a great measure alleviated and the people 
of our great country are entitled to the protection that the enuct- 
ment of the bill in question would afford. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


or 


TOM CONNALLY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, Mareh 3, 1919. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
clear my own individual position as regards the resolution of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] now under considera- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


House resolution to authorize the payment of salaries to Members of 
the House of Representatives withheld during their absence in the 
military service of the United States, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms and Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. are hereby authorized and directed to immediately pay all 
arrears of saiary and clerk allowance to Members of the House of Rep 
resentatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress who have not received their 
monthly salary and allowance owing to their absence from the House 
while in. the military service of the United States during the war: Pro- 
vided, That there shall be deducted from such amounts for salary, respec- 
tively, any money received by any of the above-named as compensation 
for service in the Army during the present emergency, and the affidavits 
of the above-named persons shall be accepted as proof as to whether or 
not any such payment has been received by them. 


While I do not assume to censor the conduct of any other 
Member of this House, I am anxious for the House to know that 
for myself I neither desire nor will I accept compensation as a 
Member of Congress while I was serving in the United States 
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Army. When I entered the Army I was willing to accept the 
reduced pay provided as compensation in the Army. Practically 
every soldier who joined the colors received less than he did in 
civil life, and I went no more consideration than was accorded 
to others in the service. 

When I joined the Army I did not expect to be able to return 
to my seat until the Sixty-sixth Congress should convene. There 
was no expectation that the war could triumphantly end so soon, 
and I did not anticipate returning until after the Sixty-fifth 
Congress should come to an end. However, the sudden cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the signing of the armistice caused Con- 
gress to pass a concurrent resolution directing the Clerk and 
Sergeant at Arms to place upon the roll all Members who had 
joined the military service upon their discharge from the service 
and their return to their seats. Shortly afterwards I was dis- 
charged ani in conformity to the concurrent resolution re- 
turned to my place in this body. 

Members of the House will recall that a few days ago the 
House adopted an amendment to the deficiency appropriation 
bill providing for the payment of specific amounts to Members 
who joined the Army as salary while they were absent from 
the House. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp], 
who prepared the amendment, exhibited it to me prior to its 
introduction, and at my request struck from the amendment 
the sum provided to pay my salary while I was in the military 
service. 

The theory upon which the war was fought by the United 
States and upon which our military forces were raised was that 
there rested upon every citizen an equality of obligation to 
serve in time of war, and recognizing that obligation I will not 
claim a greater compensation than that provided for those simi- 
larly situated in the military service. 


The League of Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 38, 1919. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, Thomas O. Marvin, of Boston, is 
one of the ablest political and economic writers in New England, 
if not in the United States, and it gives me pleasure to submit 
his views on the league of nations to the American Congress. 


OuR COVENANT FOR AN ENDUSING PEACE—AMERICA NEEDS No WritTren 
Contract To HoLp It To HicguH IDEALS. 


(By Thomas’O. Marvin.) 


On January 25, 1919, the plenary session of the Paris peace confer- 
ence, having considered the proposals for the creation of a league of 
nations, resolved that “it is essential to the maintenance of the world 
settlement which the associated nations are now met to establish that 
a league of nations be created to promote international ob! tions and 
to provide safeguards against war.” After laboring for three weeks 
over the proposition the commission reported on February 14 the draft 
of « covenant and constitution for a league of nations. The purpose of 
this covenant between the nations is “ to promote international coopera- 
tion and to secure international peace and security.” The methods by 
which this purpose is to be attained are: . 

1. The acceptance of obligations not to resort to war. 

”. The prescription of open, just, and honorable relations between 
nations, 

3. The firm establishment of the understandings of international law 
as the actual rule of conduct among governments, 

< be maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations. 

Assent to this covenant by the powers and their signature to the 
—— pledge them to the adoption of the constitution of the league 
of nations. : 

It was with mingled sentiments thet the draft of a constitution for 
the league of nations was received throughout the world. Everywhere 
it was recognized that the ideals involved in a league of nations are in 
accord with the hopes and aspirations of the world. For centuries men 
have longed for the day when wars should cease. In the days of Isaiah, 
the prophet dreamed of the time when “nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war any more.” 

In the fourth century before Christ, 12 or more of the ancient cities 
of Greece formed themselves into the Achran anape for protection 
from the pirates of the Corinthian Gulf. Like the league now under 
consideration by the Paris conference the Achwan League had a council 
of delegates and a popular Sens. It had a secretariat; but also a 
cavalry commander and admiral. ch city-state that was a member 
of the league had 1 vote. Internal independence and self-government 
were retained, but all matters of foreign ae war were con- 
trolled by the league. Power was lodged in the gue to summon con- 
tingents for the federated army, to impose taxes, and to fine or coerce 
refractory members. The league was frequently in war and 
succumbed to the Roman armies in the year 146 B. C. 

Three hundred and sixty-six years before Christ the Romans built at 
the northwest end of the foram a Temple of Concord as evidence of the 
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aceful aspirations of the. mightiest despotism of anvient 
Wberius who is reputed to have “ reduced aon almost to ence. 
sition of a tributary Province,” restored the Temple of Concord out of 
the spoils Ce in Germany. And to-day we are once more endeavor- 
ners build a Temple of Concord out of the wreck of the German Empire. 

hirty-one years before Christ was born Agrippa, rejoicing over the 
defeat of Antony at Actium, exclaimed, “The time of universal peace 
is near. And so through the centuries of ancient and modern times 
the dream of universal peace possessed the souls of soldiers and of 
statesmen, 

In the tenth century, after the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, the clergy attempted to institute the peace of the church, 
under which any form of private warfare was forbidden. Later came 
eee’ of God or the truce of God, which prohibited every act of 
warfare during the larger part of each year. The means invoked to 
preserve the peace of the world were spiritual penalties, leagues of 
peace, and force. In the seventeenth centu the truce of God was 
replaced by a truce of kings. Henry VIII of England and Francis | 
of France embraced on the Field of Cloth of Gold and vowed unending 
friendship and peace. Another “ great design,” credited to the British 
Prime inister Sully, though he is reputed to have said that it 
originated with Queen Blizabeth, proposed the formrtion of a Christian 
republic directed by a general council of 60 delegates representing a 
European confederation of 15 States. In 1713 Saint-Pierre advanced 
a project for universal peace. Later this project was elaborated by 
Rousseau into a league of nations to be composed of 19 powers joined 
in a European republic. The nineteenth century found the dream of a 
league of nations still seething in the minds of men. In 1804 Czar 
Alexander I proposed plans of a general a aud the formation 
of a league of nations with a new code of international law, sanctioned 
by the great nations of ere any infringement of which would bring 
‘upon the culprit the force o the new union. This suggestion of Alex- 
ander’s led to the formation of the holy alliance, which, like all its 

redecessors, ended in failure. In its inception, as Prof. W. A. Phillips 

as said, it was colored by a lofty idealism, but it “ ended by stinking 
in the nostrils of all lovers of liberty.” In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, while the Franco-Prussian War was raging, Ernest 
Renan revived the dream of a league of nations. “ We shall see the 
end of war,” he claimed, “ only when to the principle of nationality 
is added the principle of a European federation superior to all na- 
tionalities.” In 1897 Lord Salisbury said, ‘“‘ The federated action of 
Europe is our sole hope of escaping from the constant terror and the 
calamity of war.” o-day the son of Lord Salisbury, Lord Robert 
Cecil, represents the British Empire on the commission which has re- 
prs to the peace conference a constitution for the league of nations. 
n 1898 a Russian Czar once more proposed an international conference 
for the purpose of making “the great idea of universal peace triumph 
over the elements of trouble and discord.” Two international .con- 
ferences resulted—The Hague peace conventions, one in 1899, at which 
26 powers were represe¢nte@, and another in 1909. attended b 44 
powers, practically the entire world. At these conferences courts of 
arbitration were instituted, and the conference of 1907 agreed to “ com- 
pulsory arbitration without any restriction” in the interpretation and 
application of international agreements. This conference, at which 
practically the entire world was represented, unanimously declared their 
“firm determination to cooperate in the maintenance of general peace.” 

Notwithstanding this firm determination to maintain peace, and in 
spite of the age-long struggle to banish war, the nations that partici- 
pated in The Hague conventions were, within seven years, at each 
other’s throats, and the most terrible war of all history raged for over 
four terrifying and devastating years. Have men and nations so 
changed within the last few years that we can count upon the successful 
establishment of a new order throughout the world? Have plans that 
have been tried again and again acqu some new and magical potency ? 
Is the quest for eternai peace at last happily and triumphantly ended? 

There is noth in the Eropenen constitution of the league of nations 
to assure us of this gratifying consummation. In fact, the document 
itself affords evidence of the expectation of future wars in the very 
means that it sets up to punish a resort to arms. 

And here is where the constitution of the league of nations has 
serious import for the United States. The program of the league is 
predicated upon the outbreak of future war, and prescribes the dutics 
and the obligations of the members of the league in such an event. 
Like the Achean league of the fourth century B. C., which ievied 
contingents from its members for the federated army and possessed 
the power to coerce refractory members, and like the league of nations 
expounded by Rousseau in the eighteenth century, which provided for 
armed action to be taken jointly and at common expense, this new 
league stipulates that the disregarding of its covenants will be re- 
garded as an act of war, and empowers the executive council in such 
cases to recommend what effective military or naval force the members 
of the league shall contribute to protect the covenants of the league. 

In joining the league the United States becomes bound to equip and 
dispatch a military or a naval force at the summons of the executive 
council of the } e, no matter how remote ihe seat of trouble or how 
foreign the dispute is to our people or to the interests of our Govern. 
ment. There are major pro»lems that involve the peace of Europe anil 
the security of nations that ‘he United States can never look upon with 
unconcern, in the issue of which we can never again pretend to be 
neutral, and in the settlement of which we shall never again be too 

roud to fight, But we need no binding contract of league or covenant 

to hold us to this purpose. All we is to prevent the reestablish 
ment in power of another timorous and pacifist administration. The 
blood of Americans spilled so lavishly on the fields of France is our 
pledge and _ covenant. We have given more than our word—we have 

yen the lives of our sons, e have written the compact with « 

ming sword and sealed it with our blood. In face of that immort:'| 
and immutable fact, how puny is the program of the Wilson commis 
sion on a | e of nations, how paltry the pledges and platitudes of 
their widely heralded constitution, 

We drew the sword once when the liberties of the world were im 
periled, and if civilization is ever endangered again we will draw | 
once more, and without waiting for nearly three years to do it. Next 
to the pitiful reflection upon the character of America by those years 
of doubt and waiting is this new urgency, by the man who delayed to 
act, that we ao ourselves in advance to mix up in any trouble or 

roilment that breaks out anywhere on the scarred and sodden sur- 


teen eo ei possibilities for troubl All tral Burope and 
re ‘or trouble. cen 

ino an “iaie are seeth with turmoil and unrest. If the help of 

America is needed, it will freely given, but we have earned the right 

to ask Europe and Asia to adjust their troubles and put their houses in 


order. If we are to set up mandatories for the islands of the sea, let 








ws demand mandatories for the troublous continents of earth. The 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile would assume the 
responsibilities of mandatories for the Ameriean continents. We have 
done so ourselves to no incensiderable extent by our Monroe doctrine, 
Let. England, France, and Italy become mandatories for Hurope. If 
they can not handle the job, then let them call on Uncle Sam. . 

So long as we retain the spirit of Chateau-Thierry, of Belleau Wood, 
and of the Argonne no power on earth will break loose in the madness 
of war without first taking into most serious and respectful considera- 
tion the possible action of the United States. 

It is not a written covenant between various nations, it is not a con- 
stitution of a league of nations, that will guarantee the peace of the 
world. More potent far is the lesson of Germany's utter failure and 
the memory of what our boys did over there. The only security for 
the peace of the world is the power of the nations that believe in peace 
and that have demonstrated taat they can enforce it. No written com- 

act can have the potency of a trained and disciplined army of liberty- 
ovine men. No covenant of statesmen can offer thé gearantyy for 

ace that is afforded in the hundred millions of free citizens of Amer- 
ca, This is what we should covet for the United States——the respect 
and honor of law-abiding nations and the fear of brigands who would 
disturb the peace of the world. 

In this can we find the surest promise and covenant of enduring 
peace on earth. 

A young wife asked a bachelor friend if he had ever thought seri- 
ously about marriage. “ Certainly not,” he replied; “no man thinks 
seriously about marriage until after it has happened.” America must 
not wait to think seriously about the league of nations until after it 
has happened. Now, while the constitution of a league is under dis- 
cussion by the peace conference, is the time to discuss it, to think seri- 
ously about it, and to consider the responsibilities and obligations which 
it imposes upon the United States. 

“God grants liberty,” said Daniel Webster, “ only to those who love 
it and are always ready to guard and defend it. tt is my living sen- 
timent, and, by the blessing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment— 
independence now and independence forever,’ rang out his eloquent 
and patriotic challenge. 

America, with all it stands for, has cost too much in struggle and 
sacrifice, in wounds and death and high endeavor, to surrender its 
power, its authority, or its sovereignty to any superstate. Untram- 
meled, unawed, and unafraid, America can best fulfill its destiny and 
best serve the world by following its own distinct lines of development, 
free from the entanglements of permanent alliances. 

We should enter no league that will hamper in ony way our economic 
development or exercise author.ty over our domestic or foreign trade. 
We should be no part of a league that can order the removal of eco- 
nomic barriers and place our industries and our workingmen in com- 
etition with nations whose cost of psoduction is lower than ours. 

e have grown strong and prosperous hy adhering for the most of our 
history to policies definitely designed to encourage and diversify our 
industries, and the results of this licy are written to-day in Ameri- 
can triumphs in war and peace. Our victories were won not by our 
officers and soldiers alone but by the cooperation of our captains of 
industry and our workingmen. he German menace was destroyed by 
our factories and workshops as well as by our armies, and these fac- 
tories and workshops were made possible by the protective policy advo- 
cated by George Washington and Alexander Hamilton, 

Woodrow Wilson himself has said that “nobody now doubts that 
the policy of Hamilton put the Nation under a great stimulation, gave 
it the economic independence it needed, immensely quickened the de- 
velopment of its resources and the powers of its people.” We need the 
wise and resolute application of that same patriotic policy to-day, and 
we should not consent to incorporation in any league that would retard 
the stimulation of American enterprise, that would exercise author- 
ity over the development of our resources, or that would impair or 
abridge our economic independence. 

No compact should be signed with foreign nations that will diminish 
our authority over domestic affairs. No contract should be entered 
into which will permit the majority vote of any league to order our 
ships and soldiers into the bloody embroilment of foreign wars, in 
the issues of which American interests are not at stake. We should 
remain the masters of our destiny, the sovereign power over our own 
dominions, free to throw the might of the Nation into the scales of 
war when American rights are ruthlessly assailed, when justice is 
outraged, or the peace of the world is threatened. America has dem- 
onstrated that it can pry an effective role as the peacemaker of the 
world. No nation and no group of nations will start anything for 
another century without taking into consideration what the United 
States will do. After our recent demonstration of America’s power 
we do not need to enter a league of nations to make our voice heard 
or our influence felt. 

Washington's advice is as potent now as it ever was. “It is our true 
policy,” he declared, “to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world.” Temporary alliances for national pur- 
poses or to achieve some great object essential to the welfare of the 
world are not discountenanced nor prohibited, but we are warned 
against permanent alliances such as we are urged sodey to enter into. 
When a similar program was proposed in Daniel Webster’s time he 
declared in a speech in the House of Representatives that “‘ these doc- 
trines are totally hostile to the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment,’”’ 

Grover Cleveland, whose sturdy democracy was never questioned, sald: 

“The genius of our institutions, the needs of our people in their 
home life, and the attention which is demanded for the settlement and 
dcvelopment of the resources of our vast territory dictate the serupulous 
a Jffance of any departure from that foreign policy commended by the 
history, the traditions, and the prosperity of our Republic. It is the 
pens of independence favored by our position and defended by our 
known love of justice and by our own power. It is the policy of peace 
Suitable to our interests. 1t is the policy of Monroe and of Washington 
and Jefferson: ‘ Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all na- 
tions ; ontananing alliances with none.’ ”’ 

In a speech in Des Moines, lowa, on February 1, 1916, Woodrow 
Wilson, who possibly had in mind the advice of Jefferson and Cleveland 
as well as Washington, said: 

“ There are actually men in America who are preaching war, wio are 
presching the duty of the United States to do what it never would 
efore—seek entanglement in the controversies which have arisen on 
the other side of the water ; abandon its habitual and traditional policy 
and deliberately engage in the conflict which is now engulfing the rest 
of the world. I do not know what the standayd of citizenship of these 


gentlemen may be. I only know that I for one can not subscribe to 
those sentiments,” 
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And yet in a little over a year the author of these words stood at 
the Speaker's desk tn the House of Representatives and declared that a 
state of war existed between Germany and the United States: and to-day 
he is preaching that we “ abandon our habitual and traditional policy " 
and ‘deliberately engage” in the promotion of a league of nations, 

“I do not know what the standard of citizenship of these gentlemen 
may be,” but I do know that they are not the standards of Washington, 
Jefferson, Webster, or Cleveland, and, as President Wilson said only 
three -years ago, “ | only know that I for one can not subscribe to them,” 


Not long ago a chauffeur was brought into court after having run 
down a man, “ Didn’t you know that if you struck this pedestrian 
he would be seriously injured?" asked the judge. “ Yes, sir,” replied 


the chauffeur. “ Then why didn’t you zigzag your car and miss him?” 

“He was zigzagging himself and outguessed me, your honor.” was 
the answer. Modern statesmanship, as practiced by a distinguished 
exponent of the art, seems to consist of an elaborate system of gig 
zagging. There is truer Americanism, a finer patriotism, and better 
statesmanship in the toast proposed by Robert C. Winthrop at Faneuil 
Hall, July 4, 1845: 

“Our country—however bounded or described—stil! our country, to 


| be cherished in all our hearts, and to be defended by all our hands 


“on 


he mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle feld and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land will ever renew our love of country, kindle our pride in its 
achievements, and inspire us with confidence in its destiny. To be an 
American ; to fulfill to the utmost the obligations of American citizen 
ship—what nobler task can we undertake; what higher service can we 
erform for the world? Since our flag was first flung to the breeze it 
1as been to the world the emblem of liberty and the symbol of hope. 
America does not need to change to be of service to the world. All we 
need to do is to be true to ourselves, and by so doing will we best 
serve mankind. 
“O flag of sacrifice and chivalry, 

Never before so dear! Your holy red, 

Dyed with the blood of hero friends ; your white 
Clear like their vision; and your starry field, 
Steadfast with life devotion! Not again, 

I think, shall I look out upon the world 

But through the folds of your eternal glory 
Flash your fair challenge still across my window, 
Flag of my country.” 


River and Harbor Bill—Some Essentials for Enlarged Uso 
of Channels for Water Transportation—Obstacles which 
Exist—Remedies Discussed. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, : 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 2, 1919. 


The House in Committee of the Whole Llouse on the state of the 
Union had under consideration the bill (H. R, 13462) making appro 
priation for the construction, repair, and preservation of certalo publi 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 


Mr, SMALL. Mr, Chairman, the committee presents the an 
nual river and harbor bill. I use the word “annual” advised! 
because there is no one of the appropriation bills where the 
necessity for an annual bill is greater than this for the main- 
tenance and further improvement of rivers and harbors and the 
adoption of new projects. Since 1910 we have had an annual 
river and harbor bill for each recurring fiscal year. There is no 
budget, if it may be so termed, presented for any of the activi 
ties of the Government which is examined more carefully and 
which is presented to the House with stronger evidence, more 
complete in every respect, than are the estimates submitted for 
the maintenance and further improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. As is well known, the country is divided into engineering 
districts of which usually an Army engineer is in charge. He 
submits estimates for all improvements within his disirict 
Those estimates are forwarded to the Chief of Engineers, and in 
his office are carefully considered and frequently pruned before 
they are presented to the Congress and later for the considera- 
tion of the committee, and in the consideration of those esti- 
mates by the committee the Chief of Engineers or his representa 
tive is present to testify and be examined by members of the 
committee regarding each recommendation for an approprin 
tion to be included in the bill, and in this bill the committee 
gave careful consideration to every item. A representative of 
the Chief of Engineers, familiar with al! the official repo yr 
the conditions of improvement throughout the count: vis 
present to testify and to fortify the recommendations which 
have been made. When the commiitee came to the consideration 
of this bill, they were confronted primarily by the query as to 
what should be their policy. The last two river and harbor 
bills were reported and enacted by Congress during the stress 
of war. The appropriations for maintenance and further im 
provement were reduced to the lowest limit; to use a familiar 
expression, they were “cut to the bone,” 


a ee 





In some instances the estimates were insufficient for the 
maintenance of projects. As to new projects, in the last. twe 
river and harbor bills only such new projects: were included 
as were intimately associated with the proseeution of the war. 
In the determination of that condition investigation was had 
by the Seeretary of War, by the Chief of Engineers, and care- 
fully considered by the committee, and in each of the last two 
bills therefore new projects were reduced to a minimum. In 
endeavoring to arrive at a conelusion which should be wise and 
just to the country as to the policy to be followed in the formnu- 
lation of this bill the chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee consulted the President ef the United States, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Engineers, and many Members of' the 
House, and the final conclusion was that the bill should carry 
appropriations for maintenance sufficient to maintain all com- 
pleted channels throughout the country; that as to projects 
which had been theretofore adopted and not completed the bill 
should carry appropriations for every improvement in. such 
amount as could be wisely and economically expended to the 
end of the next fiscal year. The committee were then con- 
fronted with the policy as to new projects, and after very 
careful deliberation it was finally deeided that we should adopt 
such new projects as. were meritorious and urgent, and asa 
result the committee have selected some new projeets: which 
are included in the bill. The chairman of the committee be- 
lieves that he can state in all frankness that. there is no new 
project in the bill which can not be justified in the public inter- 
est. This is not a bill formulated by the chairman of the 
committee; it is a bill formulated by the committee itself. I 
would be uneandid if I stated. that the cemmittee were unani- 
mous in every respect regarding every: appropriation or every 
new project in the bill. Fair, intelligent men, desirous of dis- 
charging their public duty, will disagree as to details, but every 
item ir the bill providing for a new project received the ap- 
proval of the committee, and they are ready at the proper time 
to justify their judgment and to ask the approval of the House. 
It is my purpose to occupy only a brief time in discussing the 
items in the bill. I desire to discuss some of the general phases 
of harbors and waterways that are connected with the trans- 
portation and commerce of the country. I suggest that Mem- 
bers who may have inquiries to make regarding particular 
projects defer those inquiries until we take up the bill for 
reading under the five-minute rule. 

Water transportation is one of the essential instrumentalities 
of the transportation system in our country. We have the high- 
ways, the railways, and the waterways, which substantially 
constitute the trinity. Is there anyone whe will question the 
proposition that waterways are a very essential element in our 
transportation system? I think not. Bven during recent years, 
when river and harbor bills have been under criticism, the 
criticism was not directed to the basic proposition that they 
were essential in our system of transportation, but to the alleged 
fact that the river and harbor bills contained appropriations 
for some improvements which could not be justified in the 
publie interest. 

The purpose of river and harbor legislation in the imyprove- 
ment of rivers and harbors is to afford additional facilities: for 
transportation, and I will state frankly that no appropriation 
for an improvement which is not used or will be used for pur- 
poses of transportation can be justified as an appropriation of 
the public revenue. We ought to remember, with regard to our 
waterways, particularly interior waterways, that providing 
channels alone does not meke for transportation upen those 
channels. That is a vital mistake which many advocates of 
water improvement in the past have made. They have vigor- 
ously contended that improvements be adopted by Congress and 
appropriations made therefor, and have too often forgotten to 
stress the question of whether those channels would be used 
after they were improved, and the criticism of river and harbor 
bills in the past, wherever justified, has been based upon the 
neglect to weigh properly the question of whether the improved 
channels would be used after they were once improved. There 
are some essentials which are neeessary upen which to predi- 
eate the use of improved channels. Of course, everyone will 
agree that in the first place there must be a demand for the 
movement of traffic and of such traffic as would ordinarily seek 
waterways by preference. Having satisfied’ ourselves that the 
demand for the movement of traffie exists, it will next be agreed 
that we ought to have boat lines; that transportation corpora- 
tions should be organized, properly equipped with ample capital, 
and with officials acquainted with the needs of transportation 
for their management. 

Often on some of our interior waterways the kind of boats 
which have been in use have beem uneconomical, have been un- 
fitted for the particular service in which they were engaged, 
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and therefore did not sufficiently attract traffie, nor could they 
be operated with profit. . 

Another essential for the proper development of waterway 
transportation is the interchange of traffic between boat lines 
and rail lines. Unless: this. can be effected the commerce upon 
waterways will continue to be local—that is to say, originating 
at one point upon the river and destined for another point 
thereon. There ought to be an interchange of traffic and a 
prorating of freight rates, so that traffic may be initiated upon 
a railroad, thence go to the nearest point upon the waterway, 
and thence be transported by water to its destination, or, vice 
versa, be initiated upon the water lines and thence transferred 
to the railroad. 

What have been the chief elements in the upbuilding of our 
great system of rail transportation? It has been brought about 
by their standardization, standardization of the width of rails, 
the standardizing of cars; so. that any freight car or any 
passenger car upon any railroad in the country cam be moved 
uporm any other railroad in the country, And in. addition the 
railroads have established as between themselves a system of 
prorating. Without this standardization of equipment, with- 
out this, system of prorating of traffic, this great system of 
movement. by rail, the greatest im any country in the world, 
could not have been established upon ovr railroads in the 
United States. 

Neither can we develop water transportation unless: the. same 
facilities are extended to water lines as are extended between 
different: lines: of railroads, 

There is: another essential: We must have water terminals, 
At every town. and city, even. at. every landing along, an in- 
terior waterway, there must be some sert of terminal adequate 
to the needs of the traffie- involved in order to promete water 
transportation. Bveryone is familiar with the relation of. rail 
terminals to the: proper use of railroads, and water: terminals 
are just as, if not more, essential to the proper development of 
water transportation than are rail terminals for the railroads. 

We submitted an inquiry just before the last: bill was pre- 
sented to the House-as to the status of publicly owned ter- 
minals upon the great Ohio River. While I can not say that 
the report was a surprise, at least to some members of the 
conunittee, yet it: did surprise the country to learn that upon 
that great river, upon which. we have expended millions of 
dellars and will expend millions: more, there was not a single 
adequate publie terminal constructed, owned, and managed by 
municipalities. or other public agencies in the interest of the 
public. I shall refer direetly to a later: report. from the Chief 
of Engineers; submitted by direction of a provision in the last 
river and harbor aet, upon.the Ohio River, 

May I, at the expense of repetition, describe briefly some 
of the essentials of a water terminal?’ There must, of course, 
be ample area in water front.. There must be.a.capacious ware- 
house suited to the business: That. terminal must be physically 
conneeted by a belt-line railroad with all the railroads serving 
the community. It should be equipped with modern appliances 
for the transfer of! traffic between the boats and the warehouse 
or the rail ear, respeetively, 

Without such a terminal, even local traffic loaded upon the 
beat. at the point of origin and unloaded from the boat at the 
point of destination cam net be eeonomically proseeuted. And 
as to an interchange of traffic with the railroads, it will be 
apparent that there can be none unless: we have such terminal 
connected with. all the railroads serving the community. And 
where there are no railroads there should be good highways 
constructed and radiating out into ail the area from which 
traffic may be to move by water, and these highways 
are absolutely. essential for the proper conduct of water trans- 
portation. 

I would like now to refer briefly to some of the obstacles 
which have existed in the past, and to some extent in the pres- 
ent, to the development of water transportation. In the early 
days, when. railroads were constructed parallel to interior 
rivers; they deemed themselves competitors of the waterways, 
and in many instances they reduced freight rates for the pur- 
pose not of competing with but of making unprofitable the oper- 
ation of boat lines. In other instances, either alone or in addi- 
tion to the other activities on their part, they bought existing 
boat lines and managed them in such a way that. traffic would 
not be attracted; that they would be operated unprofitably ; 
and ultimately sold the beat lines, so that the river was de- 
prived of the facilities of ion. 

In the Panama: Canal act) of 1912 Congress: thought it had 
provided’ a remedy for that evil: In that act is a provision for- 
bidding any railroad which had reduced its rates. competitive 
with water lines to advance those rates except with the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. ESCH. That is in the original act. It was not inserted 
in the Panama Canal act. It was in existence prior to that act. 

Mr. SMALL. I was under a different impression, but the 
gentleman is so familiar with that that I yield to his superior 
information on the subject. At any rate, it is the law. 

Mr. ESCH. That is right. 

Mr. SMALL. We thought we had provided a remedy for this 
evil, but, unfortunately, the results have not justified the expec- 
tations. To such an extent, in my opinion, have the expecta- 
tions failed to materialize, that it has seemed to me that the 
railroads, for the purpose, in their opinion, of monopolizing 
traffic competitive with the waterways, have been content to 
maintain those reduced rates and the original evil has found no 
remedy. 

Another obstacle has been found in the indisposition of many 
of the managers of railroads to interchange traffic with the 
water lines. I would like to give you an illustration of that. 
As I said, the last river and harbor act contained a provision 
directing the Chief of Engineers to investigate terminals upon 
the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cairo. 

I have a proof copy of the report, which will soon be available 
to the Members of the House; and, by the way, I wish to com- 
mend the reading of this report to those gentlemen who desire 
information upon the question of waterway transportation and 
suggestions as to its betterment. It is known as House Docu- 
ment 1521, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session. It contains the 
report of the Chief of Engineers, and also quite an able report 
by Col. Lansing H. Beach, division engineer at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The last river and harbor act directed an investigation as to 
the status of water terminals at cities and towns along the 
Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cairo, and whether the 
same are satisfactory as to location, construction, and equip- 
ment. There is a table here, containing a number of exhibits 
giving information as to the status of the terminals along the 
Ohio River, which is most instructive. Table No. 1 gives the 
names of cities and towns where an interchange of traffic 
exists between water transportation lines and the railroads. 
Table No, 2 gives a list of water transportation lines existing 
and proposed on the Ohio River, with a description of the num- 
ber and type of boats in operation and under construction or to 
be constructed, and as to whether the same are appropriate 
and suitable for the traffic. Table No. 3 gives the rail rates 
o) coal from and through Cincinnati. Table No. 4 quotes the 
freight rates applying on coal produced in the Kanawha dis- 
trict, West Virginian. Table No. 5 gives the names of coal ele- 
vators at present and formerly located on the Ohio side of 
the Ohio River. 

The committee selected the Ohio River because it is one of the 
important interior rivers. On it are located many important 
cities like Pittsburgh, Louisville, Cincinnati, and other cities 
and towns. Congress has adopted a project for the improve- 
ment of that river by a system of locks and dams at an ag- 
gregate cost of more than $60,000,000, and the work is now 
in process of construction. 

If we can not develop water transportation upon the Ohio 
River consistent with the traffic to be moved and the facilities 
offered, there are certainly very few rivers in the United 
States where it can be so promoted and effected. 

IT would like to call your attention to just a few extracts from 
this report as to the Ohio River regarding terminals. I read: 

Through bills of lading, as far as can be ascertained, are not issued 
by any water transportation line on the Ohio River or by any railroad 
reaching the banks of that stream on freight to be carried by both 
water and rail. 

Upon that great river, with the number of existing water lines, 
in the face of the proposition which I believe will be conceded 
by everyone that interchange of traffic between railroads and 
water lines is absolutely essential for any healthy water trans- 
portation, there is absolutely no interchange of traffic between 
any water transportation line on the Ohio River and any rail- 
road intersecting any of the cities and towns along that great 
stretch of river. That fact ought to be impressive, and if this 
is one of the essentials, then it follows either that existing law 
is not observed or that adequate laws have not been enacted. 

Mr. ESCH and Mr. GARD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that the Director General has 
ordered through rates—ail and water—on the traffic on the 
lower Missis8ippi River, and has also directed that this traffic 
should move with through bills of lading, due to the fact that 
they have now established a suitable line of boats. Is there such 
a line of boats on the Ohio River? If there is not, that may 
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account for the fact that there are no bills of lading and no 
through joint rates. 

Mr. SMALL. There are a number of boat lines, not in all 
respects adequate nor of the number which certainly will be 
required when the improvement of the river is completed. But 
the difficulty does not lie in the absence of boat lines. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman intend to give us the bene- 
fit of his suggestions about the interchange of traffic on the 
Ohio River with reference to more complete use and benefit? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment, I do. ; 

Now, calling attention further to this interchange of traffic 
on page 5, under the subheading (e), “Any recommendation for 
the development of transportation on such river,” I read: 


There are two or three features connected with the development of 
transportation on the Ohio River which, it is believed, should receive 
careful consideration by the proper authorities before it will be possible 
to secure navigation on any river to the extent which the capacity of 
our waterways and the expenditures already made by Congress justify 
but which can be confidently expected if obstacles willfully thrown !n 
the way of such traffic can be removed. 

The Pittsburgh & Cincinnati Packet Co., operating a line of packet 
boats on the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, was a most 
flourishing organization, doing an extensive business, until the Inter 
state Commerce Commission some years ago issued directions that the 
railroads should not prorate with the steamboat lines. The company 
practically went out of business in one day as a result of this order. 


And may I, just at this moment, stop to call attention to the 
fact that here is a demonstration of the truth of the proposition 
that interchange of traffic between boat lines and the railroads 
is essential to the maintenance of a healthy water transporta- 
tion? Continuing the reading from the report. 


It is unterstood that this order was issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the reason that it did not have supervision over 
water carriers, and by inserting a water route on the lin® of freight 
movement the railroads were enabled to avoid interstate commerce rut 
ings. That condition has now disappeared, for by the Panama Canal 
act that body is given supervision over water carriers in the same man 
ner and to the same extent that it has supervision over the railroads 
Unfortunately this provision is permissive and not mandatory, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has not as yet exercised its power 
over the water carriers. It is believed that the supervision and regu- 
lation should be mandatory. It should also have authority to prescribe 
minimum rates on water as well as the maximum rates. The necessity 
for this is due to the fact that in case railroads have established 
steamboat lines or acquired control over existing lines and then placed 
such low charges for handling of freight that other boats were driven 
from the river, when the railroad-controlled boats would then be with 
drawn or operated in such manner as to prevent freight movement by 
water. Steamboat owners themselves have also indulged in the same 
practices. Were the steamboats prevented from adopting too low a 
rate, this method of interference with navigation would be avoided 

15. The railroads and water carriers should be required to issne 
through bills of lading, good by both kinds of carriers, and under 
proper terms for prorating. The result of present conditions is that 
the boats are practically able to handle only local freight, and that 
through freight can not frequently be shipped by the route which would 
be most economical and advantageous. An instance of this the 
distribution of coal from Cincinnati 


And I call the attention of the House to this statement in the 
report, which I will now read: 


That city was formerly a large distributing point for coal brought to 
it by water, but upon the completion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Kail 
road to that point from the West Virginia coal fields, rates from Cin 
cinnati were so advanced that river coal was to a large extent deprived 
of the territory which it formerly enjoyed. The matter has been con 


sistently pursued by the railroads and every opportunity taken to ad 
vance rail rates on coal coming from the river, until the distribution 
of coal from Cincinnati is now almost prevented. Table No. 3 gives 
the rates which existed on coal from Cincinnati to various points before 
the completion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, the advance on river 
coal which followed immediately upon the completion of that railroad, 
and the all-rail rates, showing that the rates on river coal are much 
heavier proportionately than the all-rail rates. A concrete instance or 
two make this plain. Recently the through rate on coal from either the 
Logan fields or the Kanawha district to Toledo, Ohio, was $1.55 per ton. 

That is the all-through rate. 

Of this amount it is understood that the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railroad received 67.2 cents per ton. The rate on river coal 
from Cincinnati to Toledo is, however, $1.50 per ton. The rate on coal 
from the Jellico field on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad through 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis, Ind., was $1.55 per ton, and of this amount 
the Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland & St. Louis Railway received $0.50 
per ton for its haul from Cincinnati to destination. The rate from Cin 
cinnati to Indianapolis on coa) coming from the river was $0.60 per ton 

And then this report refers to General Order No. 28 of the 
Railroad Administration, providing for an increase in freight 
rates. It states that in making these increases the rates were 
disproportionately advanced on river coal from Cincinnati com- 
pared with all-rail coal from the mine fields to the sume locality. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] asked what is the 
remedy for this condition. We must look upon water transpor- 
tation as an essential and integral factor in our system of trans- 


portation. It must have the protection of law and the force of 
public sentiment behind it. No one doubts that we need these 
additional facilities. That fact has been acutely emphasized 
during this war, and upon a number of occasions in times of 
peace, and it will be again emphasized in the future 
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Mr. 


LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman leaves the Ohio 
River question, I observe that there is no direct appropriation 
carried in this bill, ‘Will the gentleman explain the reason for 
that? 

Mr. SMALL. The reason is that there is nearly $10,000,000 
on hand and available, which the Chief of Engineers reported 
represented all that could be profitably expended until the end 
of the next fiscal year on that improvement. If the present 
estimate is revised and an appropriation recommended, it can 
be inserted as an amendment by the Senate. Further investiga- 
tion is. now in progress. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So that the failure to appropriate in this 
bili will cause no delay whatever in the construction of the locks 
and dams? 

Mr. SMALL. None whatever. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I want to make it clear that the fact that 
there is no ‘appropriation carried in this bill dees not by any 
means imply that that project is going to be slighted or that 
there will be less speed in its eompletion. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is correct. That is the attitude 
of the committee, and so far as I know it is the attitude of 
Congress, 

May I say with regard ‘to the Ohio River that at the instance 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors correspondence has 
been had during the past year with the mayors of all the cities 
aud principal ‘towns, and the presidents and ‘secretaries of all 
commercial organizations, in which representations were made 
that local cooperation must be had in providing steamboat lines, 
in the construction of adequate water terminals, and in making 


applications for intetchange -of traffic ‘between the boat lines | 


and the railroads. It is gratifying ‘to state that very substantial 
and encouraging responses have been made to the appeals con- 
tained in this correspondence, and in many of the cities and 
towns along the river active steps are in progress in the making 
of plans for terminals and in the consideration of the -construc- 
tion of additional boats ; and if this fine ‘civic ‘spirit continues it 
is believed that by the time the improvement of the river is com- 
pleted to Cincinnati, which should be effected certainly within 
two years if not earlier—and the entire improvement completed 
within several years thereafter—there will be sufficient boat 
lines and adequate terminals ‘at .all of the principal :towns and 
cities along the river. It is most gratifying to make that state- 
ment. There is much to be done and much need for the coritinu- 
ance of this civic activity, but certainly a most auspicious begin- 
ning has been made. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Will the gentleman \yield? 

Mr, SMALL. I take pleasure in yielding to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since the adoption of this project ‘in 1910 
each appropriation bill has carried an item for the river, this 
year being the first year when the appropriation has been 
omitted. I should iike to have the gentleman make it clear that 
this is not to be regarded as a precedent for the future by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors er by Congress in dealing with 
the Ohio River. 

Mr, SMALL. 


In answer to the gentleman I can state that so 
far as T am aware—and TI think I express the sentiments of the 
committee—there is no intention to abandon or to lessen the 
annual appropriation for ‘the improvement ‘of ‘the ‘Ohio River. 
Ant further, as explaining why there is no appropriation in this 
bill, I will say that during the progress of the war it has been 
impossible to secure contracts for the ‘construction work upon 


the Ohio River. Contractors who entered into their contracts 
prior to our entry into the war have lost large sums of money. 
I am informed that some of them have become ‘bankrupt. In 
the last river and harbor bill there was a provision authorizing 
the Secretary.of War to consider and :to do justice to these con- 
tractors by readjusting their eontract prices wherever it seemed 
necessary, in order to avoid the perpetration of flagrant injus- 
tice ; but unfortunately that was only effective from «the date of 
the approval of the bill. I thought then that if we were going to 
do exact justice we ought to make this principle retroactive and 
applicable to all contracts entered into from the time we entered 
the war; because those contractors who were more honest .and 
diligent proceeded more rapidly with their contracts, and they 
have been penalized to that extent by the great losses which 
they have suffered, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that at the time .the estimates 
were sent in by the Chief of Engineers of the War Department, 
upon which this bill was framed, the country was.at war, and 
it was not reasonably contemplated that more than the $9,000,000 
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on hand could be expe ‘nded on the Ohio River during the coming 
fiscal year. But since the estimates were sent in by the War 
Department, the war has ended, and in view of the fact that 
many engineers and experts in the War Department and in the 
Army are to return soon to the United States, where their serv- 
ices ought to be available for public improvements, does not the 
gentleman think it is possible that the amount of money now 
available for the work on the Ohio River will not be sufficient 
to carry .on the work during the coming fiscal year; and even if 
it is, does not the gentleman think there cught to be certainly 
available an amount sufficient to enable the Government to take 
advantage of the expert knowledge and experience of these engi- 
neers who are soon to return to the United States by their em- 
ployment in the construction of these locks and dams? 

Mr, SMALL. I will say in response to the gentleman that 
he will find in the hearings regai:iJing appropriations in the 
bill that Gen. Taylor, assistant to the Chief of Engineers on 
river and harbor matters, was questioned fully regarding the 
needs of the Ohio River, and his final econelusion was that the 
amount on hand was.all that could properly be expended in the 
next fiscal year. But, as before stated, this phase is being 
reinvestigated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And did he not state further that he was 
making investigation, in view of the new conditions developed, 
with a view of recommending an increased amount if he found 
it necessary? 

Mr. SMALL. If he makes any such recommendation before 
the bill passes the House, the committee will be called together, 
and I have not the slightest doubt but that the committee 
will authorize the chairman to offer a committee amendment, or 
the amendment can be made by the other body. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. The action of the committee was based entirely 
on the recommendations of the engineer? 

Mr. SMALL. Entirely; there is not an appropriation in the 
bil) which was not reeommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. DIXON, And the engineer said that the amount ayail- 
able was ample to cover all that could be used for the coming 
year. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. In the river and harbor act .of 1917 there is a 
section authorizing a waterways commission to be appointed to 
furnish information to Congress. Has the committee received 
the benefit of any information or report from that waterways 
eommission ? 

Mr. SMALL. The commission has not been appointed. The 
committee has no information as to the intention of the Presi- 
dent in this respect. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
thinks ‘that it ought to be appointed earlier than seems now 
apparent, and that the commission is in the public interest, and 
he should request it, the chairman might go with him to the 
President and request early action. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman, however, 
if he knows what influence there is, or the reason why this 
commission has not yet been appointed? 

Mr. SMALL. The only information I have is that during 
the early part of last summer or spring, at the instance of some 
Members, I asked the President when he intended ‘to appoint 
the commission, and he :replied substantially that there seemed 
to be no necessity for haste during the penitlency of the war. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose the gentleman will agree that the 
various topics which he has discussed in his very illuminating 
address might well receive the consideration of a body such as 
Congress .provided for in that act, and particularly with re- 
spect to coordinating State and municipal activities. Does not 
the gentleman think that many of these engineers will be re- 
lieved from war activities so that they might find suflicient 
personnel te provide for that commission? 

Mr. SMALL. Doubtless.a commission will be ajypointed, but 
when it will be appointed I have no information. The gentle- 
man is correct that the commission authorized in the river and 
harbor act of 1917 will consider these questions to which the 
gentleman has referred. 

Mr. WALSH. From information the gentleman has received 
from the Executive, he is sure that Congress has not done a 
vain thing in providing for the appointment of such a com- 
mission? 

Mr. SMALL. I.doubt if either the gentleman or myself feels 
any undue enthusiasm over a appointment of the commission 
or over its prospective repor 

Mr. FESS. Will ‘the es yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 











Mr. FESS. Reverting to the cooperative plan which the gen- 
tleman mentioned a moment ago, is that official or purely volun- 
tary? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman refers to local cooperation by 
providing a part of the cost of the imprevement, I may say 
that sometimes it is voluntary and sometimes attached as a 
condition of the appropriation. On the Pactfic coast they have 
the finest cooperative spirit of any section of the country. On 
the Pacific coast in some of their improvements they veluntarily 
cooperate. 

Mr. FESS. It is likely that the Government will inaugurate 
a policy of making cooperative conditions? 

Mr. SMALL. This matter of cooperation involves many diffi- 
culties. I doubt very much if any arbitrary rule for local co- 
operation could be established. I am inclined te the opinion 
that local cooperation must depend on the conditions surround- 
ing every improvement. There are some public improvements 
where in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers, always con- 
curred in by the committee, local cooperation is advisable and 
sometimes essential. In others it is apparent that the improve- 
ment is in the public interest, but if local cooperation is re- 
quired it will virtually prevent the improvement. 

Mr. FESS. Does local cooperation ever extend to State 
cooperation? 

Mr. SMALL. Sometimes, but ordinarily not. Ordinarily the 
local cooperation is confined to municipalities, and sometimes 
to counties. 

Mr. FESS. Does the chairman of the committee see in- 
superable obstacles to making State cooperation a condition for 
Federal appropriation for rivers and harbors? 

Mr. SMALL. I do believe that the difficulties of securing 
any general plan of State cooperation are very great and sub 
stantially impracticable. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the gentleman that I have had some 
trepidation, as the gentleman knows, in voting for some of 
these appropriations, but I have theught that if there could be 
worked out a system of State cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Government much of that opposition to the ap- 
propriations would be eliminated. I am not sure whether it is 
totally insuperable or whether it is practicable. 

Mr. SMALL. I am afraid that it is not practicable. As an 
illustration, in the gentleman’s own State there has been 
agitated for some years a waterway, partly artificial, connecting 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River. Personally I believe the im- 
provement will sometime in the future be made. 

Mr. FESS. That is along the river bed of the Beaver River? 

Mr. SMALL. Im part. The proposed route has never been 
definitely established, so we might refer to it as connecting the 
Ohio River with Lake Erie. It would eonnect the Great Lakes 
with the Ohio River, near which is the greatest coke and steel 
producing region in the United States, a comparatively dense 
population, a large volume of traffic, both raw material and 
finished production to be moved, and it would seem that the 
project would sometime in the future get favorable considera- 
tion. Yet it is generally conceded that it is a project where 
local cooperation ought to exist, and the gentleman will find 
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traffic justify. It seems to me the time has come, however, 
when we must stabilize and standardize the movement of traffie 
by water just as we have endeavored to do by ratl, and this is 
pertievlarly true as te water transportation lines upon naviga- 
ble rivers, where there is an interchat 


t 


re of traflic between the 
railroads and the waterways in uny event I 
should at the earliest possible time 
theriaing the Interstate Commerce Commission to provide for 
interchange of traflic and to fix a prorating between boat lines 
and railroads, so that, instead of being permissive, it shall be 
mandatory, and so that such an anomalous and 


believe Cenyress 


amend the existing law au- 


unjustifiable 


| aml inexcusable condition as now exists upow the Ohio River, 


where there is absolutely no interchange of tratliec between any 
railroad or boat lines, shall be relegated to the pa [ am sure 
that this suggestion is a wise one and ought to have the 
tion of Congress. 

I submit one other suggestion: We have Department of 


Vé al 


| Commerce. That department has virtually no oflicial jurisdic- 
| tion over the movement of commerce by water or by rail. 


in his own State in sections remote from the territory con- | 


tigueus to this proposed waterway quite serious opposition to 
any cooperation. I mention that as an illustration of one of 
the difficulties of getting State cooperation. Unfortunately in 
appropriations and the issuing of bonds by States we do not 
think as State units, but we think rather as sectional units of 
the same State. 

In conclusion I wish to make a brief expression regarding 
some of the remedies for these conditions whieh exist as 
obstacles to water transportation. Col. Lansing H. Beach, who 
is a very able engineer and who is very familiar with conditions 
on the Ohio River and other interior rivers in the Mississippi 
Valley, makes these recommendations in his report: 

1. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be required to exercise 
~ — supervision over movement by water carriers as it now dees 
yo That the Interstate Commerce Commission be authorized to fix 


a minimum rate for movement of freight by water as well as a maxi- 
mui rates. 


3 Phat all common carriers, whether operating by water or by rail, 
be required to issue through bills of lading and prorate on such terms 


as the Interstate Commerce Commission or other established authortty | 


may prescribe as just and equitable 


Without having given those recommendations as careful study 
as they deserve, I am inclined to the opinion that they repre- 
sent, in the miuin, wise thoughts upon the subject. A great 
many, if not most, of the men engaged in water transportation 
throughout the United States are opposed to any governmental 
supervision. They think they ought to operate as free lances, 
charging as low rates as they choose, consistent with the cost of 
movement, and advancing them whenever the conditions of 


\ 





Our Army engineers are equipped, and there is no higher 
authority for making investigations regarding the improvement 
of harbors and all interior waterways and reporting as to their 
feasibility and desirability from an engineering viewpoint, and 
for making estimates of the cost of the same. It is rather be 
yond the scope of their training, however, that they should pass 
upon the commercial necessity of their improvement. TI think 
perhaps that we might well create in the Department of Com- 
merce a bureau with limited jurisdiction over the movement of 
freight by water, not to interfere with any existing or pros 
pective jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Let me illustrate: Take the Ohio River, about which.so much 
has been said. If we had in the Department of Commerce a 
bureau of public works, or under any other appropriate name, 
that bureau could be in communication with every city and 
town along the Ohio River. They could send their experts and 
make recommendations as to the appropriate location for the 
water terminal and plans for same of such type as would 
be adequate to the traffic needs of that city and town. They 
could consult with the local authorities respecting the con 
struction and operation of boat lines, the interchange of traffic, 
and all of the other essentials necessary for a healthy water 
transportation. 

All that Congress can do is to provide the improved channel 
in the harbor and in the interior river. At this time, so far as 
we can forecast the future, the providing of boat lines, the con- 
struction of terminals, the taking of steps for the interchange 
of traffic, the doing of all things that are essential for the full 
use of the improved channel must devolve upon the localities 
and cities, but local cooperation could be expedited and pro 
moted by such a bureau in the Department of Commerce. 

[I hope at an early date to introduce a bill making it manda 
tory on the Interstate Commerce Commission to provide for 
an interchange of traffic, to enforce a system of prerating, and 
all the other things necessary for an interchange of traflie be 
tween boat lines and rail lines, such as now « st between 
the different rail lines of the country, and also create in 
Department of Commerce some bureau which shall: have ju 
diction of the things that are essential for the development 
water transportation [| Applause. | 
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HON. HENRY A. CLARK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 31, 1919, 


On the bill (1. R. 15018) making appropriations for the Departr 


Agriculture for the fiseal year ending Jul 3), 1920, and 
purposes. 
Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania Mr. Speaker, the Hou 


mittee on Agriculiure is composed of 21 members from 19 dif 
ferent States and the Delegate from Hawaii; Illinois ! tl 


representatives and each of the other States, included in which 
is Pennsylvania, has one. This is a large committ amd the 
agricultural interests of the entire country were in their hands, 


and in lafge measure what appropriations were deemed to be 
needed on many subjects were determined primarily by them 
The eommittee devoted a creat deal of time to the considera- 
tion of the estimates submitted and the statements made, with 
the reseit that a bill was reported consisting of 97 pages. A 
résumé of its contents may be of interest. I will not attempt 
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Nn nn nn eer cr eee eaters 


to give every item in detail, but present some of the headings 
and amounts recommended, and they are as follows: 
Salaries, office of the Secretary of Agriculture 


Salaries, office of Farm Management 
General expens 


$501, 020 
86, 930 
218, 160 


Total for office of the Secretary of Agriculture___ 
Salaries of the Weather Bureau 
General expenses of the Weather Bureau 
Printing office in Washington 
For investigating meteorology, climatology, ete._......-- 
This includes a sum for salaries not exceeding 
For special observations 
For telegraphing and telephoning 
Official traveling expenses 
Establishment of aerological stations and investigations 
| a a Ree a i aS a Sa ce 


12, 800 

1, 304, 230 
672, 500 
129, 040 
205, 750 
26, 000 


85, 040 

1, 587, 320 
~~ 4, 880, 210 
558, 150 
495, 282 

993, 520 

741, 980 


350, 370 
307, 680 


124, 560 
641, 045 
88, 800 
26, 686 


3, 769, 923 
803, 960 


5, 127, 033 


In all for general expenses___.— ~~~ 
Total for Weather Bureau_-_-- 


Salaries, Bureau of Animal Industry—_-~-~-~- 
General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry 
Investigating tuberculosis of animals, etc 
Eradication of southern cattle ticks 
KXxperiments in dairy industry, ete... ~~. 
Relating to animal husbandry, ete_._....~_- 
Investigation of diseases of animals and maintenance of 
experiment station at Bethesda, Md_~—-- 
Investigating hog cholera... ~~~ 
SING OE a ici petaieicintenden mins itdch-ws bits cei nigel adit 
Administrative work and expenses 


In all for general expenses__........----_-_--. oma 


Meat inspection... -~- baa 


Total for Bureau of Animal Industry_-—~-—- 


Salaries, Bureau of Plant Industry 

General expenses, covering many subjects, such as diseases 
of plant, orchard, citrus tree, forest and ornamental 
trees; eradication of white-pine blister rust; diseases 
of cotton, potatoes, etc.; investigation of crop plants, 
soil bacteriology, soil fertility, acclimatization of cotton 
and corn crop, etc.; cereal productions ; tobacco, fibrous 
plants, horticultural investigations; rare seeds ; and 
other subjects. In all, for general expenses 

Purchase and distribution of seeds, etc 


2, 401, 138 
358, 980 


Total for Bureau of Plant Industry ~~ 8, 251, 398 


2, 485, 660 
3, 481, 209 
5, 966, 869 
411, 670 
969, 901 


1, 381, 571 


Ralariosn, Bureau 06. Belle. once sme eenddesnwa chive $i oa “T4, 160 
General expenses, Bureau of Soils 417, 075 
491, 235 


124, 010 
603, 300 
304, 050 


1, 081, 360 


55, 970 
606, 200 


662, 170 
44, 620 
195, 620 
44, 070 


239, 690 


129, 060 
242) 042 


~ $71, 10 


Salaries, Forest Service 
General expenses, Forest Service_.....-..--~~- 


Total for Forest Service_.-- 


Salaries, Bureau of Chemistry.—--~-~- 
General expenses, Bureau of Chemistry 


Total for Bureau of Chemistry.........._..-_-- 


Total for Bureau of Soils... —- 
Salaries, Bureau of Entomology 
General expenses, Bureau of Entomology 
Preventing spread of moths 
Total for Bureau of Entomology._...- Sh i aad 


Salaries, Bureau of Biological Survey 
General expenses, Bureau of Biological Survey 


Total for Bureau of Biological Survey 
Salaries, Division of Accounts and Disbursements 


Salaries, Division of Publieations 
General expenses, Division of Publications 


Total for Division of Publications 


Salaries, Bureau of Crop Estimates_._.........---.-. 
Gencrat expenses, Bureau of Crop Estimates 


Total for Bureau of Crop Estimates........._ _ 


Salaries for library, Department of Agriculture 
General expenses of library, Department of Agriculture__ 


Total for library, Department of Agriculture_____ 


Miscellaneous expenses___. chips Sepisiube cittans e Tecieibeh hep wicca 
Rent in District of Columbia 


Salaries, States Relations Service 
Allowances were made for several subjects not mentioned 


here, aggregating in all for general expenses 4, 501, 980 


4, 705, 820 


720, 000 
69, 600 
551, 280 


645, 040 
1, 500, 000 


Total for States Relations Service 


General expenses, States Relations Service 

Administration of experiment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Guam, and Virgin Islands 

Farmers’ cooperative demonstration work outside of the 
eotton belt 

Farmers’ cooperative demonstration and investigating rav- 
ages of cotton-boll weevil 

Cooperative agricultural extension work 


Reporting progress of farmers’ institutes, etc 

Salaries, Bureau of Public Roads 

General expenses, Bureau of Public Roads 

Inquiries as to systems of road management 

Investigating best methods of road making 

Investigating chemical and physical character of road 
materials 

Investigating road construction, etc 

Investigating irrigation for farms, etc 

Investigating farm drainage 

Investigating farm domestic water supply 

Administrative expenses 

In all for general expenses._..........._.- - accbipanilh donate 


38, 240 
138, 220 


47, 020 
60, 000 
82, 440 
73, 760 
25, 000 
16, 000 
480, 680 


—S—==— 
, 320 


Total for Bureau of Public Roads 


Salaries, Bureau of Markets 

General expenses of Bureau of Markets in which is in- 
cluded distribution, collecting, information on various 
agricultural activities 

Enforcement of United States cotton futures act 

Enforcement of United States grain standards act 

Administration of United States warehouse act 


1, 252, 175 
131; 780 
598, 600 

35, 000 

2, 689, 365 

29, 150 
94, 790 


Total for Bureau of Markets 


Salaries, enforcement of insecticide act 

General expenses, enforcement of insecticide act 
123, 940 
31, 800 
97, 700 


Total for expenses, enforcement of insecticide act_-_ 


Salaries, Federal Horticultural Board 

General expenses, Horticultural Board 

Out of this last amount there was made immediately 
available for the extermination of the potato wart in 


Pennsylvania and elsewhere 50, 000 


Total for Federal Horticultural Board 129, 000 


Total, Department of Agriculture, for routine and 
ordinary work 29, 847, 162 
Under the heading of miscellaneous there follows several sub- 
jects for which certain amounts were allowed, one of them 
being— 
Eradication of foot and mouth and other contagious dis- 


eases of 
Eradication of pink boll weevil 


‘The closing lines of the bill read; 
Total carried by this bill for the Department of Agricul- 


$1, 000, 000 
595, 800 


31, 691, 562 


There are millions of people in the United States who have 
never seen this bill. A large percentage of farmers have not. 

To some extent the headings and subdivisions and amounts as- 
signed to each are here set forth for the purpose of showing 
how comprehensive the bill is and the funds considered neces- 
sary for the department. 

The total amount provided in the bill may seem large or 
small; according to the way in which it is viewed. Regarded as 
dollars, it may seem large considered in the light of what we 
have expended in the last two years and the importance of agri- 
culture to this country, and to other countries it may appear 
small, 

Economy in consuming and in saving has been the cry that 
went throughout the land; plant, plant, and raise more food 
products has been the urgent request continually sounded in 
the farmers’ ears for a year and a half. 

The high cost of living has been the subject referred to in 
many addresses on the floor of the House, but usually without 
practical plans for reducing it. 

The reasons which have caused increased cost of food are 
ascribed to the war, millions of men in the service constituting a 
consuming and not a creative force. This is undoubtedly one of 
the causes but not the only one. The war accentuated the im- 
portance of agriculture. Food for our men, our allies, and neu- 
tral nations demanded increased supplies. 

There swept recently with great rapidity through Congress 
a bill under the cry of “bread or bullets,” an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to alleviate the alleged starving people of other 
countries, and soon food will be provided for those who a little 
while ago were our enemies. All this is due to-war and may 
be of temporary duration. There are other causes which tend to 
make the high cost of living permanent. Two of them are farm 
help and increased cost of utensils and supplies. But that which 
appears to be a continuing cause is the urban drift of popula- 
tions. The percentages of urban and rural population ascer- 
tained by census statistics show what this flocking to the 
cities is: 

Urban percentage in 1880 was 29.5; rural, 70.5. 

Urban percentage in 1890 was 36.1; rural, 63.9. 

Urban percentage in 1900 was 40.5; rural, 59.5. 

Urban percentage in 1910 was 46.3; rural, 53.7. 

The entire population of the United States in 1910 was 
91,972,266. 

The rural population 49,348,883. 

The urban population 42,623,383. 
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Places having less than 2,500 were included in the rural 
population. This means that large numbers were not actively 
engaged in farming... The next census will disclose the same 
tendency only in a more marked degree, as it appears to those 
who have given thought to the subject. 

The cityward flow of population is greater in some States 
than in others. In Pennsylvania, for instance, in 1910 the urban 
percentage was 60.4 and the rural 39.6. 

In this State the population of 7,665,111 was made up of 
4,630,669 and country 3,034,442. 

It is interesting at the present time to note the following 
data : 

In the United States in 1910 the total number of farms were 
6,361,502. 

The land area of the country was 1,903,289,600. 

The land area improved in farms was 475,451,750. 

The average acreage per farm was 138.1. 

The average improved acreage per farm was 75.2. 

Per cent of total land area in farms, 46.2. 

Per cent of land in farms improved, 54.4. 

Per cent of total land area improved, 25.1. 

Total value of farm property, $40,991,449,090. 

Total value of farm land, $28,475,674,169. 

Total value of farm buildings, $6,325,451,528. 

Total value of farm implements and machinery, $1,265,149,783. 

Total value of farm domestic animals, poultry, and bees, 
$1,265,149,783. 

Average value of all property per farm, $6,444. 

Average value of land per acre, $32.40. 

The number of operators, all farms, 6,331,502. 

Of these approximately one-half were tenants or not owners. 
The consuming population of the cities is growing more and 
more disproportionate to the food-producing force. The reasons 
are too well known to need comment—opportunity is one. 

The country boy endowed with a rugged constitution, trained 
to frugal habits, ambitious to see and learn, seeks the city and 
makes good. The immigrant anxious to earn money finds 
wages in the city better and there locates. The average value 
of all farm property per farm being $6,444, a rapid increase of 
wealth can not be expected from an investment of that amount, 
and the city influx grows. In the past many notes of warning 
have been sounded. Luther Burbank said: 

It is well at this time to look first to the fundamental sources of our 
food supply, and it is fortunate, perhaps, that we have at last been so 
rudely awakened to the rapidly growing disproportion between the 
production and consumption of food. 

James J. Hill said that unless the drift from the farm to the 
cities were checked, hunger would follow. 

What would happen if for one season only food producing in 
the United States should stop? The student of food-production 
conditions realizes the gravity of the situation and searches for 
the causes and endeavors to find relief; the great majority of 
the consuming public feel the conditions and merely voice a 
protest against the high cost of living without suggesting any 
practical remedies, and are convinced that the farmer is getting 
too much for his supplies. 

A few illustrations will show that a great profit does not find 
its way into the farmers’ pocketbook. As to the farmers’ profits, 
I read from an article in one of the Washington papers. It will 
bear reading and reflection : 

The price of wheat, fixed at $2.20 per bushel, makes the cost of a 
barrel of four $11, as it requires 5 bushels of wheat to produce a 
barrel of flour. The difference in weight (wheat, 300 pounds; flour, 
196 pounds) is 104 pounds of bran and middlings, which is at the 
present price ($40 per ton) ample to pay expenses of milling and 
sacking. 

A barrel of flour will produce four hundred 11-ounce loaves of bread, 
such ag is retailed in Washington for 10 cents a leaf, making a total 
ot $40 a barrel for flour to the consumer. 

This is a difference of $29 between the raw and finished 
product. Who is getting the difference? Not the farmer. 

And, again, this may interest the southern grower of grape- 
fruit. He puts from 60 to 64 in one crate, and if it nets him 
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$3 a crate he is satisfied. In many hotels and on railroad trains | 


one-haif of a grapefruit sells for 25 cents; at that rate the crate 
would cost the consumer $32, leaving $29 difference between what 
the grower gets and the consumer pays. In a Government-con- 
ducted restaurant milk is now selling at the rate of 40 cents 
per quart; the farmer gets from 9 to 14 cents for a quart in 
Sections; all of the profit has not reached the farmer. Two 
conditions may profitably be considered with reference to high 
prices—one the disproportionate growth of city populations, the 
other the extra cost to the consumer over and above what the 
preducer receives. 

Two things are necessary: First, a reguiated agency—local, 
St: te, or National—through which food may go from the hand 
of the preducer to the mouth of the consumer with as little 
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expense as possible. These agencies may be of many different 
kinds. Second, raising more by increased efficiency in farming 
land now under cultivation and the cultivation of more land 

It might be fruitful of good results if the incoming immigrant 
were made to seek his home making in this country on the 
farm. The stability of the country rests in large measure upon 
those who till their own land. The importance of the farmer 
to the country has been of late abundantly recognized. Recently 
the bankers, in a meeting held at the Capital, discussed the 
helping of the tenant farmer to own his own land. The 
Canadian Government has made a liberal offer of land and 
money to her returning soldiers for the encouragement of agri- 
culture and as a reward for services rendered. Secretary Lane 
has been working along similar lines for the benefit of our men— 
encouragement of farming and welfare of the whole country. 

Interest in agriculture is rapidly growing. The following 
extract from the New York Herald illustrates this: 
FARMERS ASK CONSIDERATION, 

The Farmers’ Union of the United States has just called the attention 
of the peace congress to the wisdom of fostering the industry on which 
we all depend—except a few ichthyophagy, of whom Sir Richard |} 
Burton tells us in his Travels in Arabia. rhe memorandum presented 
in Paris asks for the appointment of a special body having directly in 
charge the interests of agriculture, a question which is really more 
important than the boundaries of States or their political chang: 

Recognizing the immeuse value of international cooperation, the docu 
ment urges the extension and improvement of the Agricultural Insti 














tute at Rome, which was feunded 15 years ago by David Lubin, whe 
died last New Year's Day, and to whom the world owes a debt that is 
yet scarcely appreciated for his great work in bringing togethe: ; 
nations to promote the interests of the farmer. His crop reports and 
import and export statistics were considered the highest authority in 


their line, 

Refere the war international congresses were beld under the auspices 
of the institute to study agricultural interests in all parts of the 
world. At the first of these, 40 nations were represented, and President 
Roosevelt appointed David Lubin as the American delegate, a position 
which he held until his death It was partly through Mr. Laubia’s 
efforts that the rural-credit system and the parcel post for farmers were 
intreduced in this country. 

The memorandum presented in Paris rightlv urges the continuation 
of this highly useful institute, and suggests that a uniform system of 
crop estimating be adopted Conservation of agriculture is another 
subject favored. Universal free eduention of farm children is advo 
cated—extending the idea of the “ little red schoolhouse ” to the whole 
workd. It advances the idea of the gradual abolition of farm tenancy, 
which has come down from feudal times and made such a large part 
of the populations of Europe mere serfs, working for the benefit of their 
landlords. The peace congress would do well to heed the farmers’ plea, 


sillions of our dollars have been appropriated for war pur- 
poses; in comparison the amount carried in this bill is small 
and to a department whose activities are directed for the benefit 
of agriculture, without which neither the industrial armies of 
peace nor the militant armies of war could endure, 


What Congress Has Done for the Discharged and the 
Disabled Soldier and Sailor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM B. 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


In vue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, it is important for 
every person who served in the Army or Navy during the great 
war to know what Congress has done for the protection of 
his interests. It has been the aim ef Congress to provide 
every possible means to take care of the disabled and the dis- 
charged soldiers, to the end that they may return to civil life 
with their rights fully protected and with an enlarged oppor- 
tunity of employment. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress was a war Congress. It had to pro 
vide a great war organization and had to meet and solve 
tremendous military and financial problems. No other Congress 
in our history has had to face such tasks. Many other things 
remain to be done. The sudden termination of the war broughi| 
us face to face with the problem of demobilization before we 
had completely gotten into the war. The short time left to the 


Sixty-fifth Congress was not sufficient to allow for the enact- 
ment of allt bills relating to the return of our soldiers. These 
must go over to the next Congress. 

The following provisions enacted by the Sixty-fifth Congress 


should be brought to the attention of every discharged or 
wounded soldier : 

1. The soldiers’ and sailors’ civil rights act, which provides 
that no advantage can be taken of the absence of a soldier or 
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sailor on duty to gain a judgment by default in a court of law; 
it also protects his rights in the matter of installment payments 
on insurance, land, or other property.- (H.R. 6361.) 

2. Laws passed protecting the homestead entries of absent 
soldiers and sailors by extending the time for payment and 
otherwise protecting the title. (H. R. 4617 and H. R. 18353.) 

3. The newly enacted Post Office appropriation bill, carrying 
an appropriation of $200,000,000 for the construction of Gov- 
ernment roads to be apportioned among the several States. Its 
purpose is to furnish employment to discharged soldiers and 
sailors on a very interesting and very important public work. 
The building of these roads will require the services of a large 
number of skilled experts of different kinds as well as laborers. 
It will not be done by the Army nor under Army jurisdiction nor 
ut the Army rate of pay. The builders of these highways will 
be paid aceording to civilian standards. Preference will be 
given to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors in employ- 
ment for this work. 

4. Under the war-risk insurance act soldiers and sailors re- 
turning to civil life may, after a certain length of time, convert 
their war insurance into one of several forms of policies offered 
by the War Risk Insurance Bureau, This matter should be taken 
up by correspondence with the bureau, which will readily fur- 
nish complete information on the »ubject. 

5. Section 1406 of the last revenue act, approved February 24, 
1919, authorizes the payment of a bonus of $60 to officers, sol- 
diers, field clerks, and nurses of the Army upon honorable sepa- 
ration from the service. Those who have been discharged and 
thave received their final pay without the bonus should write a 
Wetter to the “ zone finance officer, Lemon Building, Washington, 
D. ©.,” stating their service since April 6, 1917, the date of last 
ischarge, and their present address. They should inclose with 

is letter their discharge certificate or military order for dis- 
harge, or both, if both were issued. The discharge certificate 

ill be returned to the soldier with the check for $60. The origi- 

al certificate or order must be sent, not a copy. 

' 6. Near the close of the last session Congress passed an act 
allowing every discharged soldier to retain permanently one 
somplete uniform, including the overcoat and other articles of 
Corsonal apparel belonging to the uniform. If a soldier has 
already been discharged and has turned in his uniform, he is 
‘entitled to have another one like the one he turned in. In such 
n case he should write to the office of the Quartermaster General 
or the nearest branch of the same. (H. R. 13366.) 

7. The hospital and sanatorium act recently passed appro- 
priated $10,000,000 for the building and equipment of hospitals 
nnd sanatoriums on Government-owned land in various parts of 
the country for the care and treatment of discharged sick and 
disabled soldiers, sailors, marines, and Army and Navy nurses. 
(The Secretary of the Treasury, as head of the Public Health 
Service, is autnorized to proceed with this work immediately. 
\( H. R. 18026.) 

8. One of the most important laws passed by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress is the vocational rehabilitation act. This law pro- 
ides for the training of disabled soldiers and sailors for occupa- 
tions after they are discharged from the hospitals, and creates 
fhe Federal Board for Vocational Education to carry out the 
terms of the act. 

Until his discharge from hospital care, the medical and surgi- 
cal treatment necessary to restore him to health and strength is 
ander the jurisdiction of the military and naval authorities. 
‘The vocational training which may afterwards be necessary to 
restore him to self-supporting activity is under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. If he needs 
zn artificial limb or other appliance the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance supplies it free upon his discharge and renews it 
when necessary. If after his discharge he again needs medical 
treatment on account of his disability the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance supplies it free. Any man whose disability entitles 
him to compensation under the war risk insurance act may be 
provided by the Federal Board for Vocational Education with 
a course of training for a new occupation. The board considers 
itself responsible for getting his old job back or fitting him for 
a new one. 

While he is taking this training he is supported by the Govern- 
ment. But this compensatiun is not the same thing as insurance, 
It is something distinct from that and is given whether the sol- 
dier is insured or not. It is given for partial as well as total 
disability. If further information is desired on this point, ad- 
dress a letter to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Washington, 
D. C., and ask them to send you Official Bulletin No. 2, “ What 
the United States Government does for its fighting men and their 
families.” 

To get this compensation, application must be made for it. 
Blanks will be furnished by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
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Application should be made before or soon after leaving the 
hospital, Members of the hospital educational staff in every 
hospital will be glad to give full information on these points. In 
general this compensation is not less than $65 a month for a 
man without dependents. If he has dependents allowances are 
paid to them. As President Wilson has said, “This is not a 
charity. It is merely the payment of a draft of honor which the 
United States of America accepted when it selected these men 
and took them in their health and strength to fight the battles 
of the Nation.” : 

Under the training and guidance of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in nearly every case the disabled man can 
either rid himself of his handicap caused by his disability or 
acquire new powers to replace any that may have been lost. 
The board will also keep in touch with the nan after he receives 
permanent employement, so long as may be necessary for his full 
reestablishment as a worker. 

The board has published a series of “ Opportunity Mono- 
graphs” which they will gladly send to anyone interested. 
These cover a number of occupations in relation to the problem 
faced by the disabled soldier. The following are some of the 
titles already available for distribution: 

Army Occupations as Preparation for Civilian Employment. 

Safety and Fire Protection Engineering. 

The Metal Trades. 

Factory Woodworking Trades. 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

Forestry Pursuits. Foresters, Rangers, Forest Guards. 

Automobile Maintenance and Service. 

Employment Management. A New 
Industry. 

Concrete Construction and Cement Manufacture. 

Electrical Employments with Utility Companies. 

Electrical’ Construction, Maintenance, and Repair Occupa. 
tions. 

The Law as a Vocation. 

The Practice of Medicine as a Vocation. 

Journalism as a Vocation. 

The Lumber Industry. 

Occupations in the Automobile Manufacturing Industry. 

All disabled soldiers, whether in or out of the hospital, or 
their families or dependents, should address their inquiries 
about their specific cases either to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., or to the district office of 
the board of the district in which they are located. The district 
for Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi is district No. 6, with 
its office at 822 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 

%.°A measure of great importance to the discharged soldier 
and to the country—the national soldier settlement bill (H. R. 
15993 )—passed the House, but was unfortunately caught in 
the legislative jam in the Senate at the close of last session. 
This bill has been advocated very strongly by Secretary Lane 
and its enactment was urged by President Wilson. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to furnish employment and homes to a large 
number of men discharged from the armed forces by engaging 
them upon a great reclamation project. There are more than 
200,000,000 acres of arid, swamp, and cut-over forest lands in 
the United States which can be converted into farms by irriga- 
tion, drainage, or clearing. It is said that there are over 40,- 
000,000 acres of these lands in the South between Washington, 
D. C., and New Orleans. In Alabama alone there are 14,785,000 
acres of cut-over or logged-off timberland and 1,479,200 acres of 
swainp land, making a total of 16,264,000 acres that can be 
converted into farms. 

Now, this bill provides a fund of $100,000,000 to finance these 
projects. It is to be done as a part of the regular reclamation 
service of the Government, and a great opportunity for employ- 
ment of both skilled and unskilled men will be furnished to our 
returning soldiers and sailors. When the land is made fit for 
cultivation it is to be sold to these men for homes and farms on 
easy terms by the Government. The interest on the deferred 
payments will be only 44 per cent per annum. The law, when 
enacted, will be administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Reclamation Service. The bill is practically cer- 
tain to pass soon after Congress meets again. Full information 
concerning this bill can be had by writing to the United States 
Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Of special interest is their bulletin Work and Homes for 
our Fighting Men, which can be had upon application. ’ 

10. Another bill of interest to soldiers and sailors was pend- 
ing when Congress adjourned on March 4 last. It gave prefer- 
ence to them in employment in the civil service of the Govern- 
ment. This bill (H. R. 15145) had been considered by the 
committee of the House and was reported to the House for 
favorable action. Its passage would give to honorably dis- 
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charged soldiers and sailors a preferred standing with refer- 
ence to Government employment. Other things being equal, 
they would be chosen in preference to those who had not served 
in the Army or Navy. 

It is hoped that these facts will be helpful to our returned 
fighting men and to their families. Congress has done what it 
could within the short time it has had to consider the problem 
of the demobilization of our tremendous armed forces. It is 
recognized that there have been delays both in Congress and in 
the departments, but these have been due to the magnitude of 
the problems involved and also to the fact that the whole thing 
was new and without precedent. The War Department has 
had to build up the largest and most complicated organization 
in the world. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance is also ri- 
tirely new and has just completed the full organization of its 
forces. Payment to many of the soldiers has been delayed, and 
complaints of this character have been filed with the office, and 
in many cases we have been able to secure early adjustment. 
The same is true in reference to allotments and allowances. 
In cases of this kind letters should be promptly written to the 
Congressmen, calling attention to it, and they will be glad to 
assist in straightening such matters out. 
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HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. On February 18, as an 
amendment to the military bill, I offered the folowing amend- 
ment, to which a point of order was made by the chairman: 


Add a new paragraph, as follows: 

“From and after the passage of this act the Secretary of War be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to promote all officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and enlisted men who haye been recommended for promotion 
for service of a special meritorious character, which recommendations 
have been ey by competent military authority, to the grade and 
rank to which they were respectively recommended. That in the event 
any such officer or enlisted man has been honorably separated from 
the service he shall be commissioned in the reserve, with the grade and 
rank to which he was recommended for promotion, or if he shall not 
desire a commission in the reserve he shall receive a commission in the 
renk to which he was recommended. 

‘Hach officer or enlisted man so commissioned shall receiv. y in 
the increased rank from the day of recommendation to the auy of 
discharge. The commission so issued to officers and enlisted men after 
the date of honorable separation from the service shall not be in 


force or effect after the date of such separation and shall contain a | 


provision to that effect.” 


In my opinion, the next Congress should enact into substantive 
law this amendment in order to do justice to the men who actu- 
ally saw service at the front and were recommended for pro- 
motion. It will take in not only officers but many enlisted men, 
who were sent to officers’ finishing schools in France and ought 
to get credit for their work. If they were entitled to promotion 
at all, they should receive it from the day the recommendation 
was made, so that they may be paid from that day. 

T am convinced that an injustice was done many of these men 
when they were not commissioned and not promotec, and the 
only way that we can deal out justice to them is to have the 


increased rank commence from the day when the unfair order | 


of November 11 was issued. 
At the next session of Congress I shall introduce this as a 
special measure and fight for its enactment into law. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORMAN J. GOULD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 3, 1919, 
On the foreign trade section of the bond bill with respect to the situa- 
tion in Mexico. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Speaker, a quietly dressed individual 
Walked into a bank in Mexico City recently and introduced him- 
self to the cashier, a Hollander : 

* “TIT am an American,’ he said “representing an American 
rm.” 

“That,” replied the cashier, warningly, “is a combination of 
misfortunes that you will do well to conceal while in Mexico,” 
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Whether the Dutch banker had heard of the similar bon mot 
by the late Speaker Reed, or whether the story is true at all, it 
serves to illustrate, like a two-edged blade, the sad state of our 
national prestige with our southern and disorderly neighbor. 

In his once-famous Mobile address, President Wilson referred 
to our Mexican neighbors as “a race of dignity, self-control, and 
great achievement.” That statement is just as true. just as 
applicable, and just as well-balanced as any policy or move for 
which the American Government has since been responsible. 

As a result, among this “ race of dignity, self-control, and great 
achievement ” the title “American” has become a byword and a 
laughingstock ; the American citizen, deserted by his own Gov- 
ernment, has been persecuted and hounded -until, were he a 
weaker type, less filled with the pride of race, he must, perforce, 
blush to confess his nationality. 

This race of “ self-control ” under the fatuous, socialistic indul- 
gence of our Government, since 1912 has not been too restrained 
to shoot down defenseless strangers in their midst who admitted 
the once magic title “American”; nor too dignified to receive 
with the left hand our offerings of charity and good ‘will, and 
with the right hand shoot down unwarned the bearer of these 
offerings ; nor in its “ great achievements” has it been too sensi- 
tive of its honor to violate all the rules and ethics of interna- 
tional morality and common decency. 

An all-embracing issue before the country now—as it will re- 
main before the country until settled by the elections of 1920 
ts the issue Americanism against Bolshevism. This issue extends 
to our foreign relations; it has already affected our trade with 
Latin America to such an extent that only a strong, even policy 
of resistance on justice and respect for international obligations 
on the part of our southern neighbors ever can hope te build 


| again from the present wreckage the lofty structure of mutual 


trust and confidence conceived, founded, and completed under 
the leadership of such men as Theodore Roosevelt and Elihu 
Root. 

At the last session of Congress I introduced two resolutions, 
both of which were referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House: 

Resolved, That the President be, and hereby is, requested, if not in- 
compatible with the public interests, to furnish the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives all facts and consular and 
other official reports: First, in relation to the degree of protection 
afforded by the present Government of Mexico to American lives and 
property in the Republic of Mexico, particularly in oil-producing dis- 
tricts; second, in relation to the conduct of the troops of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico in giving or failure to give protection to American citi- 
zens and property; and third, in relation to the reported attempt of the 
Government of Mexico to confiscate lands legally acquired by American 
citizens, firms, or corporations in Mexico 


Resolved, That the Committee on Forcign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives be, and the same hereby is, authorized and directed to 
inquire into the causes and conditions attendant on and resulting from 
the failure of the Government of the United States to extend formal 
recognition to the existing Government of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
and to report to the House of Representatives the facts involved 

It is my purpose at the next Congress to urge the passage of 
these or similar resolutions looking to a thorough and intelligent 
investigation of our Latin-American relations. I have every rea- 
son to believe that such steps will then be taken as will force 
the Department of State to call a halt on our present un- 
American and unmanly foreign policies and restere our flag 
to its former place in the hearts and minds of the peoples 
of the Latin Americas. 

It is my purpose here to discuss only broadly the Mexican 
situation in its entirety and to deal particularly with the oil- 
producing district of the State of Vera Cruz and the oil-shipping 


| district of Tampico, where American and British interests 


alone have investments aggregating $300,000,000 and where 


| so-called bandit outrages in the past 17 months alone have cost 


the lives of 9 Americans and the wounding of 11 Americans 
and a loss through stolen goods and money alone of more than 
$170,000. 

And I say, and I will prove, that the situation in this par- 
ticular section is one of Government-protected outlawry, aimed 
largely against American citizens, and in which the Government 
of the United States by its inactivity has tacitly acquiesced 

I am presenting in tabulated form a partial list of murders, 
assaults, robberies, and “ requisitions” by Carranza troops upon 
American citizens and properties in the Tampico oil fields alone. 
This tabuiation shows that between August 15, 1917, and Feb- 
ruary 5, 1919, not less than 114 of these outrages occurred—one 
in every four and one-half days for the entire period—costing 
the lives of 9 American citizens and 3 Mexican employees and the 
wounding of 11 American citizens and 5 other employees. 

In only 64 of the cases listed do my reports give an estimate 
of the money loss and in no case is an estimate included 
of damage done the properties through destruction of wells, pipe 
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lines, railway bridges, and buildings. And yet this total rep- 
resenting only the proceeds of highway robbery for that period, 
_ reaches the staggering figure of $171,610.66, 

During this entire period our Government maintained diplo- 
matic relations with the “ Government” of Mexico, the principal 
income of which is derived from heavy taxation of these same 
properties. During this entire period our ambassador to Mexico, 
when not in this country vainly arguing with American bankers 
on behalf of further loans to the Mexican “ Government,” was in 
Mexico City watching the machinations of the German em- 
bassy, upon which First Chief Carranza leaned heavily for 
advice, as it encouraged him in measures designed to cripple 
the oil supply for the American and British Navies, 
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Property involved. 


Character of outrage. 
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It my a significant fact that between October 6, 1917—the 
United States entered the war in April, 1917~-and October 16, 
1918, not less than 21 of these outrages were proven against 
Carranza forces, either in the form of “ requisitions ” for money 
and supplies, for which no reimbursement was offered or made > 
plain highway robbery by Carranza soldiers in their individual 
capacity ; ; or demands by Carranza officials for money in return 
for “ protection,” which was never given, and which resulted in 
the deliberate destruction of foreign properties by Carranza 
officers when such payments were not forthcoming. 

The following tabulation gives a comprehensive view of the 
situation in the oil fields alone between August 15, 1917, and 
February 5, 1919: 
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Mexican ee 


- | Telia | wotnded 





1917. 
Aug. 15 
Bept. 1 


Robbery and shooting............ 


Oct. ( omaha ey 
vind do 
Hast Coast Oil Co........--...-0---e0e- Ire. do. 
Nov 24 | Mexican Gulf Oil Co | 
Dec. 27 | Aguila Co 


1918. 
Jan. 23 | East Coast Oil Co: 
Feb. 6) Aguila Co 
East Coast Oil Co 
Huasteca Petroleum Co............0+ a 


bery 
Robbery, supplies and blankets 
-| Railway bridge destroyed 
ad Raid and robbery of plant 


id Railway bridge destroyed 
-| Attempted robbery and shooting 


bridge. 
3 railway bridges destroyed 
rt & Mexican Corporation 
eae de Oleaductos 8S. A... 
| Robbe 
Robbery and killing 
Robbery 
oo Government troops 


Pumping plant wrecked 
aay 


Raid by soldiers; stock, money, and food supplies taken. 
-| Money demand by Carranza general 


.| Carranza demand of money andfood for soldiers. . 
Destruetion water line, ehagiens line, and railway 


Robbery; American held for ransom; released 
ie and firing upon launch.. - 


1 


Tetece, Petroleum Co 
Freeport & Mexican Fuel Oil Corpora- 


Cortez Oil Corporation . 


eee Petroleurn Co............---- 


Cia Metropolitan de aM, 8. A.. 
International Petroleum Co 
—— Gulf Oi] Co 


iets Ti nicnonituhnteedanindtionmmvnadil 
ee 


fGanes Co 

Mexican Gulf Oil Co 

Cia Metropolitan de Oleaductos S. A. 
Mexican 


9{ Aguila Co......... eujiony ahiewit non cieind bmediaee 


ME EE OB... co cceceicccescces 


eer eer et Peer ee eee ee eee eer one eeemnweee 


Robbe: 
Robbery; live stock and food.......... pesces wodigncecen 
Robbery; stores, clothes, etc 


Line Cut at Garrapates. ..........cccnncc-cocccccccesecce 
Robbery; money, provisions, etc 

Robbery; money, personal effects and 6 mules 

.eeesdo-s 





| abbey — 

Robbery; threats of 

| Plant shut down 
Robbery 


mp station cut ............. heghhime span 
to pump I sthevdscwssceccebenscte monet 


Robbery: money, Clothes and personal effects 
Robbery; spooey ‘and watch ” 

Robbery; threats of death 

Robbery 


Robbery; money and personal effects 
Robbery; money, 26 mules, 2 horses, 1 ox cart, chickens 
medi:irss, food supplies; cut telephone lines and held 
 - 33 as prisoners in camp. 
rai 


r] 
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iigiber ; money and personal effects 
weary: money and clothes. 


sameeren ene ereeee 


‘Not given, 
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» - . ‘ Mexicar Mexican 
Date. Property involved. Character of outrage. Money | Americans | Ameri ans empleves) | eaienes 
value. | killed, | wounded, | killed aamliedl 
| 
1918. | ; 
June 12 | Cia Metropolitan de Oleaductos S. Robbery; money and commissary supplies.......... $550. 00 
ee Wn csh ds bee cb ckcSes casdeavs we Coan WedGed GE THMORONOG 8 5.5 occ cc cee dc ceccecces | (4) 
2 feces ie Pees aie Ch ctice askance GoM Earthen storage tank set afirs; 80,000 to 90,000 barreis (4) 
oil burned or lost. 
ET EEE cnine anwe scans sind ie ania ae i  ncustueseus . (*) 
27 | Cia Metropolitan de Oleaductos S. A...| Robbery; personal belongings. ............2.-........... | 3) 
20 f Debha Ces. 65.5. ded. cdc ads sad canlean PIII oe 25. sc ccaeaades oo veddusckes i et 2 
29 | Mexican Gulf Oil Co I a a ls EE 4 | i 
Oy | Se CE Sn « no penccnacccccucgncmpes Superintendent held for ransom................-..e.---- Soh aathaass | 
July 24 | Cortez Of] Co.................. Ech v.cd0ciddosncccepecscccsadevedcice Riiesvdeweeu 1} 1 
93 A Reman Oes. ieincicsie se tiianoe kt NOI as) Soard aa. . opamecencdeccatecneweteis a tes | as 
Dats...) GE ones 0 5c 04 ssnnsrcancens | Launch fired upon and robbed ................-..ece-e-- } q@) 
2 | Mexican Gulf Oil Co..... ig pe hat ele op) ETRE Oe rer tite ee eee wae 3, 220 
om Poies eae ee IWS Yes Gwe sleuth Go cadiebedt FEEL Cubs cbdnboustdsohevecucashasvwed Cesk’ 469. 
TMOG OW: sirvioes siaishid cevgcdcbe cents 3 heandy Date Wial ide dave satnh<s iced 2 aan eee 5. 
SF Ritts iii iciinh seis 6 Others Bin nip tide ela naliliies | Fire resulting in sea-loading line being put out of com- | (*) 
mission. | 
MAAS Mab vlbcetlucl dec stsicbeebiners | Raid on camp; 2 cows killed................ Saeubeteu ewer... 
16 | Cortez Oil Corporation................ Robbery; assault and rape. ................. Wihaed« sale iis Seeccaein 
Se PEE dhauds 34 buna ces écansnahunnted ae ie OE an ae Aah hein ine cadhy msinndnt | Pee. 
20 | Cia Metropolitan de Oleaductos......... | “Loan” to Federal General......... Pirie ciibeates "4 50.00 |... 
Mas BLL UC Set y levee ec. cudevoti seve SAPINOR ONIN 025 ke oon neidocsccocccescccecsss e 
SFO sii i okiiiis'c cc cc cbsidseacuad | Robbery; assault; attempt at criminal assault........... | sR tess 
Te DE etitandiear aducievs cocnbsoesase | Robbery; corn valued at.............. epianabhactektaas | §,000,00 j..... 
25 | Cortez Oil Corporation. ................ ET ee TLE ee eaten nk tose badcnadwcntcecceud _., elite. -SRHee ai 
Bilivies Reh a Sere Attack on operator in wireless station. ..................}...... sheewsied<: 
Oct. 6 Island Oil & Transport Co Towboat commandeered by Carranza officer and soldiers: CRS bh cdddices 
groceries Confiscated. | | 
0 Is cseu ine ean wad dn s  aa eae ihe Carranza general commandeered company launch and ee, See | 
i kopt it 12 days. | 
Nov. 6} Huasteca Petroleum Co...............- aie vundanie <iedaunwnss «> occndbecdi beaetienss oe 1, 000. 00 : | 
19 | Island Oil & Transport Co............. Carranza ae and 4 soldiers threatened superintend- Statice denies, Me | } 
ent’s life. | | | 
Dec. — | Caan Da Bas ee Paid BRIA Be Tse ce cceccsccsnccsececcceesns 5, 275. 82 ae 
troleo. | 
31 | Huasteca Petroleum Co................ Locomotive commandeered by Government forces; ) ke i 
Cortez crossing blown up; Cortez railroad bridge | | 
burned. 
1919. 
Jan. 12 | Freeport & Mexican Fuel Oil Corpora- | Robbery ................0.-2- eee eeeecceeeecceceeeceeees (*) a De eee east | , 
| tion. | | 
Re os FHUb be dese 6 Hose canees cut pornttbascd Bind g cenenrnermens cewdaut os cebbadddad <ouddi divided (*) a eet eee SB hans, Sy: 
ST iecsoe SC ee ee éovh neues Robbery; all camp equipment, provisions, personal be- | 3) | il a dee tit | } 
longings. | | 
SD toa atndaiih cade commdeeeroude cadeied Bodies of two American oil employees found on Cabo |............) 2}.. | , 
Rojo Island, with evidence they wera shot with ritle 
bullets. } | | | 
21 | Compania Transcontinental de Pe- | Robbery and assault..................-----.ceseeeseeess | §, 000,00 | l | 
troleo. | | | | 
ee eS sw ccconhstcdcuvonncescuneduac EE  cocucighinssqcdnvidine<utdgetcnd aipliscaw bail } 1 OGOOMOOH lo... 2c. | pd dakdire tte Sdvbcadoeda Q 
NONI. os. art bedi ta hei, ont) eh aca ibbelsl aiansies «cadecdnaheeesscousspenéage 171, 610. 66 9| 1 | 3 5 
} ' 


I am in a position to furnish detailed information as to each 
of the outrages listed in this tabulation. In the interest of 
economy, however, I shall confine myself to a few striking ex- 
amples of murderous assaults by alleged bandits upon American 
citizens and property and of the method and measure of pro- 
tection which “ our friend” the Carranza government offers our 
citizens. 

On December 27, 1917, Paymaster A. BE. Schmidt, of the Aguila 
Co., on board the launch Vasuto, was held up and robbed of 
$40,710.66 at kilometers 8-9 of the Chijol Canal, five miles from 
the city of Tampico. The launch was fired on without warning 
and the engineer, Manuel Viano, was wounded, although no at- 
tempt was made to get away nor was any resistance made. 

On February 12, 1917, Paymaster House, of the Texas Co., 
in the launch Alex I, was held up by bandits on the Chijol Canal 
within a few miles of Tampico. The launch was fired upon 
without warning and the Mexican launch boy was shot through 


' Not given. 


both arms. Mr. House opened fire with a shotgun after bringing 


the launeh to and disbursed the bandits. 

February 19 and February 21, 1917, the launches Thendara 
and Roup-La, belonging to the Cia. Metropolitan de Oleaductos 
S. A., and carrying three American passengers, were riddled 


was severely wounded, and one of the American passengers 
was slightly wounded. While these two launches were being 
fired on on the 2ist the following incident was _ transpir- 


ing. I quote from a report of the Mexican manager of the- 


Texas Co.: 


Early in the morning of February 21 launch Allez I was stopped by 
bandits in Chijol Canal near Tampico. The bandits were looking for 
the paymaster and the pay roll, but, as other arrangements had been 
mad« at the last moment, he was not aboard. The bandits threatened 
to hill a passenger who was on board, believing him to be the paymaster, 
buc a company employee, Mr. C. C. Sidwell, finally convinced them that 
the passenger was not Mr. House. One of the launch beys was shot 
through the arm when the launch was fired into by the bandits from 
the shore to stop it. Mr. Sidwell, the passenger, and the launch bore 
were robbed of all their pe belongings by the bandits. Just as the 
bandits were finishing the robbing of persons on board the Aleg I the 
two fast launches of the Metropolitan (Island Oil Co.) came by the 
spot. They were both fired into, but the Thendara kept going, on account 








of her great speed, and got away, one man, Mr. Walter Prather, being 
slightly wounded. The other launch was stopped because the man at 
the wheel was wounded. On board this launch was Paymaster Minnet, 
Dr. Brisbane, and several other employees of the Island Oil Co., and 
Paymaster House, of the Texas Co. The bandits knew exactly how much 
money the Island paymaster should have and were satisfied after that 
had been passed out to them. They apparently did not know that 
Paymaster House was on board the same boat, but they chanced to see 
the end of his shotgun and demanded that same be turned over to them 
On account of his previous experience, Paymaster House was afraid to 
surrender the gun and prepared to defend himself. He was killed in the 
fusilade which followed. Paymaster Minnet was wounded in three 
places; Dr. brisbane was seriously wounded. There were about 40 
men in the party, all well armed. Total casualties: Mr. House, kiiled; 
Mr. Minnet, Dr. Brisbane, and Mr. Prather wounded; Mexican launch 
boy wounded. All the wounded men recovered. About 14,000 pesos 
were taken by the bandits. None of these were caught or punished 


These are only a few of the many instances in which pay 
launches on the way from Tampico to the various flelds by this 


| canal were held up and robbed by armed men posing as bandits, 


Now, here is a startling coincidence and an equally startling 
commentary upon the measure of protection which our Gov- 


| ernment has been able to obtain from the “ friendly ” government 
of Mexico. 


By decree of the Carranza government in the last outrage 


| listed above, which cost the life of one American, the severe 
with bullets fired by armed bandits. The pilet of the launch | 


wounding of two others, the Texas Co. had registered with 
Carranza authorities in Tampico the amount of money, the date 


| of sending, and the name of the launch. This explains the inti- 


mate knowledge which the “ bandits” had not only of the move- 
ments of this pay launch but of the other pay launches as well, 
and the actions of Carranza officials in Tampico, and the un- 
usual amount of money they had the day following this oulrage 
indicates that this was no coincidence at all, but a plain mur- 
derous outrage and robbery perpetrated by Carranza soldiers 
directed by high Carranza officials in Tampico. 

American consul at Tampico, I understand, has reported his 
belief that Carranza soldiers perpetrated this outrage. 

Now, here is another case. On June 29, 1918, a party of five 
armed Mexicans, believed to be Carranza soldiers acting with 
or without orders, entered the Prieto terminal of the Mexican 
Gulf Oil Co., about four miles from Tampico. Within 30 to 40 
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minutes they had killed four Americans and one native fore- 
man, wounded another native employee, and escaped with 
$5,562.40 United States currency. No resistance was made by 
any of the men at the terminal, and no cause was apparent for 
the brutal assault and death of these men. 

On August 21, 1918, nothing apparently having been done by 
the Carranza government toward the apprehension of these 
murderers, I wrote the Secretary of State for information in the 
premises. Under date of August 29, 1918, Secretary Lansing 
replied that the Department of State had been apprised of the 
incident by the American consul at Tampico on the day of its 
occurrence. Mr. Seeretary Lansing’s letter concludes: 

* * * ‘The consul added that he had requested the authorities to 
apprehend the murderers, and it appears from his reports that he has 
renewed that request on several eccasions. Similar requests have been 
made under instructions from the department by the American Embassy 
at Mexico City upon the Mexican foreign office, and the last advices re- 
ceived by the department from the embassy are to the effect that the 
foreign office states that two men suspected of complicity of the crime 
bave been placed under arrest at Jopoy. 

I have since, within the last few days, talked with the office 
of the Secretary, and have been informed that that office has no 
further information, though “on several occasions” the State 
Department prior to August 29, 1918, through the American 
consul at Tampico, had renewed that “ request’” that the mur- 
derers be apprehended and punished. 

“ Request ’—can you imagine any self-respecting American 
community “requesting” its police authorities to apprehend 
and punish the murderers of four of its members, or sitting back 
placidly for eight months while those same authorities did 
nothing? 

Or can you conceive of the Government of a self-respecting, 
law-abiding people going no further than to “request” that 
murderers of its nationals on foreign soil be punished? 

How does that “ request’ compare with the ringing ultimatum 
of Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 to the Sultan of Morocco, one of 
whose bandit chiefs, Rasuli, was holding an American citizen 
for ransom—* Perdicaris alive or Rasuli dead”? 

And how do the results attained by these widely different 
methods of diplomacy compare? Perdicaris was promptly de- 


livered to his friends alive and well; the State Department 
within a week has informed me that nothing further has been 
heard or done in the matter of the outrages and murders of 
June 29, 1918, which cost the lives of four American citizens. 
Less than a month later—July 24, 1918—a Porto Rican pipe- 


line foreman, an American citizen, was murdered and the pipe- 
line superintendent, an American citizen, of the Cortez Oil Co., 
was stabbed near Port Lobos, in Carranza territory. 

Vive days later—July 31, 1918--A. W. Stevenson, an American 
citizen, cashier of the Texas Co., was shot in the back and 
killed by armed Mexicans while he stooped to open a safe to com- 
ply with their demands for money. 

On December 17, 1918, J. M. Franklin and W. H. Rose, Ameri- 
can citizens and employees of an American oil concern, disap- 
peared on Lake Tamaihua, on the main traveled channel between 
Tampico and the oil fields, in Carranza territory. On January 
20 the bodies of these two men, who had been shot with rifle 
bullets, were found on Cabo Rejo Island in the lake. 

July 30, 1917, in extending de jure recognition to the “ govern- 
ment ” of First Chief Carranza, President Wilson addressed him 
in a personal letter as “ Great and good friend.” 

And now let us consider the degree of “ protection ” which this 
great and good friend, which we had honored by our recog- 
nition and by the assigning of an ambassador, has afforded our 
nationals. 

On August 2, 1918, Mr. Rox Underwood, accompanied by a 
military escort of sixteen Government soldiers, left the Fiscal 
Wharf at Tampico in a motor launch with pay-roll money 
amounting to 5,893 pesos en route for southern oil-field camps. 
At the southern end of the Chijol Canal the “ military escort” 
disembarked and withdrew. Less than 2 miles farther down 
the launch was fired on and the pilot immediately turned the 
launch to the bank, were five men came aboard. In the face 
of nonresistance the leader of these men fired on Mr. Underwood, 
and missing him still proclaimed that Underwood was con- 
demned to death and must be shot. He was finally dissuaded 
from this purpose, however, and taking the money permitted the 
launch to proceed. These men were armed with Mauser rifles 
and dressed in practically the same manner as government 
troops. Two of them were recognized p> the crew of the launch 
as part of a military escort which had accompanied them on a 
previous trip and who belonged to the command of Col. Fermin 
M. Acosta, in charge of the government garrison at San Geron- 
imo. This same garrison about this time had “ requisitioned ” 
nearly $500 worth of camp material and provisions from the 
barges of this company tied up at San Geronimo. 

That’s “ governmental protection ” a la Mexico, 


The day before a pay boat of the Gulf Refining Co. had re 
ceived even a more marked degree of “ protection” from its 
Carranza guard, which disembarked and withdrew at Rivera, 
and then held up and robbed the boat a mile south of that point. 

Here is still another example of protection, along somewhat 
different lines: 

On August 4, 1918, a detachment of Government troops was 
sent from Tuxpam to protect a plant of the Aguila Co. from 
incendiary fires supposedly started by bandits. The Aguila Co. 
provisioned these troops for four days, at the end of which no 
further provisions were available. Their leader, Capt. Vidrios, 
upon learning of the situation remarked significantly “ esta 
bueno” (it is good) and immediately marched his command off 
into the brush. A few minutes later 15 brush fires, in extended 
formation, sprang up from the vicinity where the government 
troops had last been observed, these fires being so located as to 
threaten the entire plant with destruction. By heroic effort the 
employees of the company managed to neutralize the flames, 
though not until an entire sea line had been burst from the heat 
and a large quantity of oil lost. 

On August 25, 1918, employees of the Cortez Oil Co. captured 
two robbers in front of their plant. They turned these men over 
to the local commandante, together with witnesses, stolen goods, 
and other evidence. Gen. Lopez de Lara visited the camp the 
following day and released the prisoners forthwith. 

The effect of the proposed constitution of the league of nations 
upon our interests in and responsibility for Mexico is of im- 
pressive importance, 

Under the Monroe doctrine, and under guaranties made to 
European Governments by our State Department, the responsi- 
bility of the United States involves the protection of all foreign 
investments in Mexico, valued at $1,641,054,180, divided accord- 
ing to an official report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, as follows: 


American $1, 057, 770, 000 


321, 302, 800 
143, 446, 000 
118, 535, 380 

Of this amount $300,000,000, according to the same authority, 
is invested in oil fields, of which $200,000,000 is American 
eapital. The remainder of the total of foreign investments in 
Mexico is in railroads, mines, bonds, bank deposits, and agri- 
cultural lands. 

In addition .o this responsibility the State Department, in 
the interest ef the Mexican Government to prevent retaliatory 
measures by European powers, has assumed official financial re- 
sponsibility for all damage claims growing out of political disor- 
ders end outrages in Mexico in the last eight years, totaling, 
with American claims, about $500,000,000, according te the best 
information I can get. 

Now, let us see what would be the probable effect of the 
adoption of the proposed constitution of the league of nations 
upon our concern with conditions in Mexico. 

The terms of the constitution of the proposed league are so 
vague and their effect so uncertain that one is left largely to 
the realm of conjecture respecting the working of such a league; 
and the best way to get a clear conception of what the league 
might do, and to a practical certainty will do, if adopted, is 
te apply its terms to a concrete case. 

President Wilson has said that the Monroe doctrine under 
this constitution would be extended to the entire world. That 
means, if it means anything, that the Monroe doctrine, in so far 
as it has anything of interest to the United States, or to the 
Western Hemisphere, would be lost entirely. The Monroe doc- 
trine is purely a Western Hemisphere policy; robbed of its 
geographic distinction it becomes a dead letter. And to -this 
the United States, if we subscribed to the proposed constitution 
of the league of nations, will have assented. 

Several years ago our Government and our people were greatly 
disturbed because rumor had it that Japan was securing a 
eoncession and establishing a naval base at Magdalena Bay. 
Inquiry disclosed that citizens of Japan and not the Government 
of Japan were securing an important concession at Magdalena 
Bay, which they claimed was for business purposes. Any ob- 
server, however, was fully aware that behind this cloak of 
business enterprise was concealed a far-feaching military, 
strategic plan of Japan. The imminence and seriousness of the 
matter was so great that Senator Loner introduced and the 
Senate passed, by a vote of 51 to 4, the famous resolution which 
read as follows: 


Resolved, That when any harbor or other place in the American Contl- 
nent is so situated that the occupation thereof for naval or military 
might threa ti sa of a 
see with- 
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What has so recently occurred may conceivably occur again— 
fs almost certain to occur again. Supposing individual citizens 
ef Japan should secure from Mexico a coneession on Magdalena 
Bay, which everyone with a grain of sense knows would be to en- 
able Japan to secure a naval base frem which she could operate 

gainst the United States, what could the United States do in 
the league of nations? Manifestly she would be powerless. Let 
it be understood that it is not the Japanese Government that is 
making a move. They are citizens of Japam: There is no aggres- 
sion against the Mexican Government because the Mexican 
Government is a party to it. The Monroe doctrine has been 
abolished, and, under the terms ef the league, the league could 
do nothing but sit around and talk about it. Im the meantime 
Japan would proceed to establish as important a naval base as 
she desired at Magdalena Bay. 

The passage of the above resolution was an expression of the 
determination of the United States to protect herself. It was 
an act of self-preservation backed not by law, backed not by 
international law, backed only by the physical power and the 
determination of the United States to protect herself. Should 
she become a member of the proposed league, under the terms 
of the constitution proposed for that league, her hands would be 
tied, evem in grave cases ef this character. 

Mexico, not having entered the league, would be no nrore 
bound by its lofty ideals and unselfish motives than it has been 
in the past. 

Article 27 of the “new” Mexican constitution, adopted in 
1917, expressly forbids any except Mexican companies to ac- 
quire directly, or to operate directly, petroleum lands in Mexico. 
The petroleum lands now owned and operated by Americans, 
which would be confiscated under decrees issued by the Mex- 
ican Government, based on article 27, are not “ concessions” 
in any sense of the word. 

The official report of the Department of Commerce above re- 
ferred to says on this point: 

The most interesting point about the American companies is that, 
apparently, not one of them has ever obtained a “ concession" of land 
from the Mexican Government. Their contracts of purchase or lease, 
it is stated, have fim every case been made with private owners, who 
held titles extending back often for more than 250 years. 

The position of this Government in the premises was clearly 
set forth in a note delivered by Ambassador Fletcher to the 
Carranza government in Mexico on April 2, 1918, declaring: 

The United States can not acquiesce in any procedure ostensibly or 
nominally in the form of taxation or the exercise of eminent domain, 
But really resulting in confiscation of private property and arbitrary 
deprivation of vested richts. 

This position would be entirely vitiated by the “‘ extension ” 
of the Monroe doctrine to “the entire world” through the 
lengue of nations; and under the proposed constitution of the 
league Mexico might to be able to place herself in a position of 
entire immunity from just retaliation for her repudiation of all 
the principles and tenets of international honor. 

The nations that might lodge protest against this con- 
fisention would have their action marked out by article 17 
of the league’s constitution—an invitation to Mexico to become 
a member of the league on equal terms for the purposes of the 
dispute. Parties to the dispute under article 12 would then 
have am undetermined or “ reasonable” length of time for the 
presentation of their arguments to the executive council of the 
league. The council would have six months within which to 
make “recommendations,” from which Mexico at any time 
within. three months thereafter may appeal to the league as a 
whole. More than double the time already consumed might be 
expected to elapse before any tangible result could be looked 
for from such an appeal. 

In the event that the award finally went against Mexico, the 
executive council under article 13 could then vaguely propose 
“what steps can best be taken to give effect thereto” if Mexico 
should deeline to abide by such decision. And although such 
action on the part of Mexico might be treated as an act of war 
the penalty affixed would be not war, but severance of trade 
relations,. prohibition of all intercourse with league States— 
boycott and isolation. 

And the effect of such isolation? Why simply this, that 
Mexico with her stolen oil fields and other foreign properties 
could trade freely with any nonmember of the league—Ger- 
many, for instance—and everybody except members of the 
league of nations would be happy and prosperous therefrom. 

Or if Mexico should accept the award after a lapse of probably 
more than a year, millions of barrels of oil and other products 
would have been taken from these properties of American, 
British, and Frencli owners and disposed of. The value of 
two years’ production of Mexican oi! alone is more than 
$50,000,000. Mexico is now unable to pay even interest on her 
bonds. How could she be forced to pay this larger sum to com- 
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pensate the American, British, and French owners after they 
had been successful in the litigation? 

But suppose Mexico decides not to become a member of the 
league of nations or, which is more probable for one reason or 
another, self-respecting naiions, members of the league, decline 
to accept, as they properly sheuld, an outlawed and morally 
bankrupt nation on terms of equality. The United States, being 
a member of the league along with Great Britain and France, 
would have abrogated its right, until now internationally con- 
ceded, to special influence and consideration in dealing with the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere. Great Britain has $321,- 
302,800 tied up in Mexican investments, more than half of which 
involve oil properties which the Mexican Government now is 
seeking to confiscate. In addition, she is largely interested in the 
$500,000,000 budget of damage claims against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. France is similarly concerned, as are Holland and 
Italy. And while the combined financial interests of these Gov- 
ernments in Mexico are less than one-half as great as the interest 
of the United States, their voting strength in the league of na- 
tions under the proposed constitution, in dealing with this qu 
tion, would be in the ratio of 4 to 1 -- hen compared with ours 
for the natural desire of Japan previously demonstrated, to 
encourage any invasion ef our superior rights in this hemisphere 
must be considered as a probable factor against us. 

Suppose, then, that Great Britain, assured of the moral sup- 
port of France, Italy, and Japan, should start coercive measures 
against Mexico in an effort, real or ostensible, to force a settle 
ment of her claims. 

Mexico not being a member of the league, nor acceptable as 
such by the powers thus arrayed against her, what would be ¢! 
situation of the United States? Where, then, would be that 
plausible “extension of the Monroe doctrine to the entire 
world”? What would prevent the blockade by Great Britain 
of Mexican ports and the seizure by the same power of her 
customhouses? 

In view of the half-bandit, half-Bolshevik Government whieh 
we have suffered to drag Mexico to ruin and collapse since 1910, 
in view of the financial bankruptey and political chaos from 
which this Mexican Government has proven itself utterly in- 
capable of emerging, might not Great Britain find plausible 
arguments which would justify her, in the view of her sisters 
in interest—France, Italy, and Japan—in retaining contro! of 
the finances and commerce, and through them the very domestic 
affairs of Mexico for an indefinite term of years on the pretext 
of collecting damages due and for the protection of the interests 
of her nationals? 

And, Woodrow Wilson to the contrary notwithstanding, honest 
men the world over do not quarrel with that Government which 
protects its nationals abroad. 

There you have in all its baldness an application of the “ ex- 
tension of the Monroe doctrine to the entire world.” 

Could any political camouflage be more pernicious in its sub- 
version of our national interests? 

Ceuld any proposal be more un-American? 

Can you imagine a Washington, a Lincoln, a Cleveland, 
Roosevelt suggesting such a policy? 

The last words of the last message of Theodore Roosevelt to 
the American people, printed after his death, will never be for- 
gotten, I hope; when the league of nations or the Mexican situa- 
tion is under discussion : 

We linve enough to do that fs our Mexico fs our Balkan 
Peninsula, and during the last five years, thanks largely to Mr. Wilson’s 
able assistance, it has been reduced to a condition as hideous as that 
of the Balkan Peninsula under Tarkish rule. We are in honor bound 
to remedy this wrong and to keep ourselves so prepared that the Monroe 
doetrine, especially as regards the lands in any way controlling the 
approach to the Panama Canal, shall be accepted as immutable -inter- 
national law. 

While the United States and her associates—France, Italy, 
and Great Britain—were in the throes of a death struggle with 
Germany, was this “friendly” government of First Chief Car- 
ranza, to which we had recently accredited an ambassador as a 
mark of our especial favor and confidence, was this Government 
aiding us in the saving ef civilization from the werst catastrophe 
the world has ever been called upon to face? 


ora 


business 


Most emphatically she was not; on the contrary, she was not 
even decently neutral. She was helping the Hun; daily her 
“first chief” basked In the false sunshine of German influenc 
sought counsel from German Minister Von Eckardt, to whose 
sinister intrigues was assigned the consummation of the pian 
exposed in the Zimmermann correspondence—to effect a Mexi- 
can-German-Japanese alliance for the invasion of the United 


States from Mexican soil. 

What beautifully polished, carefully phrased denial from such 
a source will ever convince thinking men and women that First 
Chief Carranza was ignorant of the plan which Von Eckardt’s 
foreign office had instructed him to “put over” immediately 
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after the expected declaration of war on Germany by the United 
States? Who will believe that Carranza had not discussed, con- 
sidered, and tacitly accepted this plan until publication of the 
Zimmermann correspondence robbed it of its secrecy and hope 
of success? 

Who will doubt, if he can draw intelligent conclusions from 
cold, unpleasant facts, that the outrages, political interferences, 
and administrative persecutions, under which American and Brit- 
ish oil producers were laboring, were conceived by Von Eckardt 
and suggested to Carranza as a means of impeding and ulti- 
mately, through the operation of article 27 of the new Mexican 
constitution, cutting off entirely the supply of fuel oil upon 
which American and British Navies and merchant ships were 
depending to win the war? 

The United States entered the war or. April 6, 1917. It had 
been apparent for months that she coulu not long postpone such 
action. On May 1, 1917, the new Mexican constitution was made 
operative by decree of Carranza. I have already referred to 
article 27 of that remarkable document. 

At the risk of being considered tedious, and because I desire 
to deal as comprehensively as is practicable at the present time 
with this particular phase of the Mexican situation, I shall quote 
at some length from the report on “ The Mexican oil situation,” 
issued in mimeograph form to the press under date of October 
7, 1918, by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. This is a really remarkable docu- 
ment, because in its fairness and single-minded justice to perse- 
cuted American interests in Mexico it is so repugnant to the oft- 


enunciated Mexican policy of the State Department as to suggest | 


the thought that some one must have risked his official “ place 
in the sun” to write and issue it. I quote from this report: 


THE MEXICAN OIL SITUATION, 


Our Navy, our merchant marine, our Army, and the various industrics 
which are so essential to the prosecution of the war all demand oil, and 
Mexico is an !mportant source of oil supply. It is with particular con- 
cern, therefore, that the American people are watching for any develop- 
ment in regard to the status of oil properties in that country. 


OIL LEGISLATION IN MEXICO, 


A report issued August 25, 1918, by the executive department of the 
Mexican Government (informe con justificacion que rinde el ejecutive 
ee la union, etc.), states the present attitude of Mexico very plainly. 
liow far this will be modified, as a result of the pending suits contest- 
ing the validity of the recent Mexican decrees of February 19, July 31, 
and August 12, 1918, remains to be seen. This report of August 25 
is really a brief for the defense in reply to the demand, made in ¢@ue 
form by the petroleum companies through the Mexican courts, for a writ 
of “amparo,”’ a special form of relief from the decrees of February 19, 
July 81, and August 12, which require “ manifests” to be filed by oil 
companies, and impose certain “rentals” and .“ royalties.” Vested 
rights are particularily threatened in article 27 of the new Mexican 
constitution of 1917, which expressly forbids any but Mexican com- 
panies to a eee directly or operate directly petroleum lands in Mexico. 

On pages 7 and 8 of the August 25 report it is claimed that article 27 
of the new constitution is merely a pegepties of the ancient right of 
*‘eminent domain,”’ which, it is maintained, gives to Mexico SS 
the “direct ownership” of the subsoil, Con ° 
can legislation or contracts consummated accor to such legislation, 
which made oil deposits the property of individuals, would have to be 
considered null and void. In other words, it is idle (p. 22) “to hold 
against the State the existence of contracts * * * anterior to the 
coamiientyee.” “Nor is there reason in this case (p. 20) for an in- 
demnity.” 

Article 14, however, of the new constitution declares that “no law 
shall be given retroactive effect to the prejudice of any person.” That 
petroleum properties were legally recognized in 1884, 1892, and 1909 is 
a mere matter of Mexican legislative history, however it may be at 
variance with the recent plan of “ nationalization.” This may be seen 
hy the following excerpts from the Mexican mining laws immediately 
preceding the new constitution, article 14 of which precludes retroactive 


effect 
22, 1884, states 


uently an ast Mex 


Article 10 of the Mexican mining law of November 22, 
that “the following substances are the exclusive property of the owner 
of the land, who may, therefore, develop and enjoy them without the 
formality of claim (denuncio) or special adjudication * * pe 
troleum and gaseous springs,” cte. 

The mining law of June 4, 1892, states that “the owner of land may 
freely work, without a special franchise in nar case whatsoever, the 
following substances: Mineral fuels, oils, and mineral water,” etc. 

The painting law of November 25, 1909, effective January 1, 1910, 
states, in article 2, that “the pe Aah are the property of the owner 
of the soil: 1. Ore bodies or deposits of mineral fuels, of whatever form 
or variety,’ etc. 

Article 27, however, of the Mexican constitution of 1917, states that 
“in the mation is vested direct ownership of * * petroleum 
and all hydrocarbons—solid, liquid, or seous"; also that “only 
Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies have the 
right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appurtenances, 
or to obtain concessions to develop mines, waters, or mineral fuels in 
the Republic of Mexico. The nation may grant the same right to for- 
eigners, provided they agree before the rtment of Foreign Affairs 
to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property and accordingly 
not to invoke the protection of their Government in respect to the same, 
under ee in case of breach of forfeiture to the nation of property 
so acquired.” 

On February 19, July 81, and August 12, 1918, decrees were issued 
making it necessary. under penaities of confiscation, for all companies 
owning or leasing oil lands in Mexico to file new “‘ manifests "’ or proper- 
ties already duly registered, which ‘“‘ manifests”’ apparently constitute 
the first step in the “ nationalization ” of petroleum in Mexico. In addi- 
tion to the new registry, taxes referred to as “ rentals ” and “ royalties ” 
were imposed, which terms in themselves concede the national owner- 
ship mentioned in article 27 of the constitution. Continued operation 
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of oil lands is conditioned upon “ contracts” with the Government, 
these contracts to be fixed by regulations yet to be issued. The failure 
of the oj] companies to file the “ manifests” according to requirements 
resulted in a modification of the stringency of the decree of February, 
19 with regard to confiscation. The export tax of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, moreover, after being made nearly twice as heavy for July 
and August as for the two preceding months, es recently been reduced by, 
the placing of lower valuations upon the petroleum to be taxed. * * # 

Such is a brief statement of the significant facts. To this must be 
added, together with the protests of England, Holland, and France, the 
protest issued by the United States through Ambassador Fletcher on 
April 2, 1918, which declares that “ the United States can not acquiesce 
in any procedure ostensibly or nominally in the form of taxation or tha 
exercise of eminent domain, but really ns in confiscation of private 
property and arbitrary deprivation of vested rights.” 


OUR NEED FOR PETROLEUM. } 


The demands of the war for fuel oil are constantly increasing. Ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey reports for the first six 
months of 1918, United States petroleum stocks were reduced between 
January 1 and July 1, 1918, by 8,034,635 barrels (of 42 gallons each), 
which amounts to over 63,000 barrels daily. United States stocks on 
hand July 1, 1918, were 142,044,235 barrels, as against 165,179,183 
barrels on July 1, 1917. With 3,000,000 tons of shipping to be released 
this year, much of it designed for fuel oil consumption, and a prospect 
of 8,000,000 tons for next year, the significance of the Mexican oil fields 
as a source of supply assumes unusual importance. A further extension 
of the “ gasless Sunday” principle, of course, approaches the problem 
in another fashion. : 

MEXICAN OIL AS A FACTOR IN OUR PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. ' 


The world’s production of petroleum for 1917 was 503,708,000 barrels, 
To this amount the nine leading producing countries contributed as 
tollows: 

Barrels. 
340, 000, 000 

65, 000, 000 
55, 293, 000 
14, 000, 000 

8, 500, 000 

6, 500, 000 

5, 500, 000 

2, 800, 000 

2, 500, 000 

Mexico thus stands easily third as a producer, but, with Russian and 
other supplies cut off, and with a depletion of United States stocks 
amounting to 63,000 barrels daily, our interest in the Mexican output 
is obvious. 

* . © > * * * 


AMERICAN CAPITAL IN MEXICAN OIL. 


The total foreign inyestments in Mexico, according to Commerce Re- 
ports for July 18, 1912 (see Latin American Circular No. 41), amounted 
at that date to $1,641;054,180, distributed as follows: 

$1, 057, 770, 000 

821, 302, 800 

143, 446, 000 

FREI ob it sek bowels OSS dtadtiadplciiunl 118, 535, 380 

The American total lay chiefly in railroads, mining interests, bonds, 
bank deposits, and oil. Recent estimates put the amount of Britis 
and American capital invested in Mexican oi! at $300,000,000, of which 
$200,000,000 is American. Among the prominent companies repre- 
sented, cither in preduction or in refining, are the Mexican Petroleum 
Co. (Doheny interests), one of whose subsidiaries is in the Huasteca 
Co. ; the Mexican Eagle Oil Co. (Lord Cowdray interests) ; the Royakt 
Dutch Shell Co. (in. which British as well as Dutch interests figure 
largely) ; the East Coast Oil Co.; the Pennsylvania-Mexican Co.; the 
Pierce Oil Corporation (which took over in 1913 the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Co.) ; the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ; the Atlantic Oil Refiniy., Co. ; 
the Freeport and Tampico Fuel Oil Corporation ; and the Texas Co. 

The most interesting point about the American companies is that 
apparently, not one of them has ever obtained a “ concession” of land 
from the Mexican Government. Their contracts of purchase or lease, 
it is stated, have in every case been made with private owners, who held 
titles extending back often for more than 250 years. 

7 a oe * ~” . . 
CONCLUSION, ' 

The successful prosecution of the present war as well as the future 
of American commerce depends upon our shipping facilities, An in- 
creasing number of our merchant vessels and of our battleships will be 
demanding large supplies of fuel oil. According to a bulletin just issucd 
by the Smithsonian Institution, the available supply of petroleum under- 
ground in the United States is nerely oa @ as a reserve. Since, 
then, we must turn to Mexico as one of our important sources of supply 
the oil situation in that country becomes an issue in which we are all 
concerned r 

In its bearing upon our future commercial relations with Latin 
America, the status of our investments in Mexico involves far-reaching 
possibilities. If all our foreign investments were to be transferred from 
the state of property duly acquired, with guaranties of permanence, such 
as occur in the Mexican mining laws of 1884, 1892, and 1909, to tha 
state of temporary concessions, requiring renewal from time to time by 
contracts, in the wording of which we have no share, we should face an 
unprecedented situation. Our commercial relations, not only with 
Mexico but with all of Latin America, depend upon mutual confidence. 
The liberal eked which the United States has granted to Mexico, 
together with bassador Fletcher’s note of April 2, constitute our side 
of the present case. A signal factor, however, will be the decision of 
the Mexican courts upon the suits now in progress. 


Of course, the only “ conclusion ” which the diplomatic sense 
of the writer—or was it the State Department censor—would 
permit is that if these things are true, as the writer says they, 
are true, “we should face an unprecedented situation.” But 
even so, we should be grateful, either for the courage shown by. 
the writer of that report or the indulgent forbearance shown 
by the Staite Department in permitting even this abbreviated 
breath of fresh air to penetrate our bedrugged and befuddled 
sense of national responsibility ; to seep through the wearisome 
wreckage of a Mexican poiicy conceived in stupidity, based on a 
repudiation of our national honor, and supported by a popular 
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Jenorance for which the administration in large part has been 
responsible. 

No doubt, had the freedom of action of the writer of this 
report been commensurate with his intelligence, he would have 
described this “unprecedented situation’ in all its naked 
truth. But let us be grateful that he has been permitted to go 
go far. 

Now, why are these facts—these stories of murderous outrages 
against American citizens and attempts by government illegally 
to confiscate their property in Mexico—brought before the Amer- 
ican people virtually for the first time? Why only now are the 
people of the United States permitted to learn that their De- 
partment of State, at the behest of President Wilson, has sat 
back, with hands placidly folded, and permitted these and other 
outrages against our national self-respect to go unpunished and 
virtually unprotested? And what does the fact that these con- 
ditions are now permitted to be made known imply? 

It means only this, that the policy of “ hush” which the De- 
partment of State has imposed not only on public men but on the 
press of the country “to win the war” no longer will hold 
water. It means that the wrongs of our citizens in Mexico, 
who have suffered indignities and death in order to keep our 
warships supplied with fuel oil, who have walked unarmed and 
unprotected among armed bandits in a hostile land to help “ win 
the war,” now ery for redress in a voice that even the diplomatic 
“hush” of the Department of State no longer can keep from the 
ears of their fellow citizens at home. 

It means that the time has come when this Government, 
gathering around it such tattered shreds of self-respect as our 
Mexican policy of eight years has left us, and which only our 
heroic course in the great war preserved from final and absolute 
extinetion, must say to all foreign Governments, wheresoever 
they may be: 

Whosoever attacks the life, property, and well-being of an 
‘American citizen attacks the American flag. Whosoever at- 
tacks the American flag, let him beware. The American people 
know only one answer; that given to the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, WHICH IS NO MORE. 

I say, as would have my forbears: He who will not subscribe 
to that sentiment repudiates the proud title “American.” 


Americanizing the People of the District of Columbia. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN. 
OF TENNESSER, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I submit facts and figures in 
support of House joint resolution 78, introduced by me, which 
proposes an amendment te the Constitution empowering Con- 
gress to give representation in House, Senate, and electoral col- 
lege to residents of the District of Columbia. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

[Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, H. J. Res, 8S. J. Res, 64.] 

In THE Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
: April 28, 1917. 

Mr. AvsTrn introduced the following joint resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

Introduced by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the Senate, May 11, 1917, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. , 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States giving to Congress the power to extend the right of 
suffrage to residents of the District of Columbia. 

- Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assmbled (two-thirds of cach House 

concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 

of the United States be proposed for ratification by the legislatures of 
the several States, which, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, shall be valid as a part of said Constitution, 
namely, insert at the end of section 3, Article IV, the following words: 

* The © shall have power to admit to the status of citizens of 
a State the residents of the District constituting the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, created by Article I, section 8, for the pur- 
pose of representation in the Congress and among the electors of Presl- 
dent and Vice President and for the purpose of suing and being sued in 
the courts of the United States under the provisions of Article III, 
section 2. 

“When the Congress shall exercise this power the residents of such 
District shall be entitled to elect one or two Senators as determined 
by the Congress, Representatives in the House according to their num- 
bers as determined the decennial enumeration, and presidential elec- 
a =— in number to their aggregate representation in the House 
an enate, 
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tI “The Congress shall provide by law the qualifications of voters and 


time and manner of choosing the Senator or Senators, the Repre- 
st ntative or Representatives, and the electors herein authorized 
Phe Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the f pir pow: ¥ 
DISTRICT WANTS NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 
While the peeple of the District differ widely concerning the 
best form of local government, they very largely agree in peti- 


tioning for national representation under the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 
Washington, released from its war-ti 


time obligation to think 

solely of national service and sacrifice to hel to win the war 
is permitted to think and speak again for itself. And its f rst 
and most earnest petition is for Americar tion, for representa 
tion, like other American communities, in Congress and the Ek 
toral College. ’ 

Its first petition is for national representation, becau t 
believes that through exercise of the power which such repre 
sentation will give all other good things municipal that are 
strongly desired will be added to it. 

This note is sounded in all the citizens’ organizations as tl 
resume their winter activities. The board of trade, the chamber 
of commerce, the Federation of Citizens’ Associations, the 


Central Labor Union, and many other citizens’ organizations 
have put on record their appreciation of the fact that the psycho- 
logical moment approaches for a determined and united cam- 
paign to carry through Congress and the State legislatures the 
pending constitutional amendment, empowering Congress to 
grant representation to the District in Congress and the Electoral 
College. 

Nearly all of the citizens’ organizations of Washington, large 
and small, cooperate in the organization of the joint citizens’ co 
mittee on national representation for the District of Golumb 

The organizations represented in the joint committee are as 
follows: Board of trade; chamber of commerce; Federation 
Citizens’ Associations, representing 30 sectional citizens’ associa 
tions; Central Labor Union, representing 72 local unions and 6 
local auxiliaries; Retail Merchants’ Association; Monday Ev« 
ing Club; Bar Association; Association of Oldest Inhabitants; 


ot 


District Delegate Association; Real Estate Brokers’ Asso 
tion; citizens’ associations not represented in the federation, 
including Columbia Heights, East Washington, Georgetown, 


Northeast Washington, South Washington, and Southwest Citi 
zens’ Association; Citizens’ Community of Forty in Favor of 
Popular Government for the District of Columbia; Twenticth 
Century Club, 

Cooperating organizations: The local branch of the National 
American Woman's Suffrage Association and the American Ied- 
eration of Labor. 


At a recent conference of prominent representatives of t! 
citizens’ organizations represented in the citizens’ joint com- 


mittee on national representation for the District of Columbia 
it was resolved unanimously by a rising vete that the joint 
committee’s campaign for national representation, checked by 
the war, should be renewed vigorously, and should be pushed 
promptly, earnestly, and steadily before the incoming Congress. 
Among those who participated in this conference were Walter 
A. Brown, president of the Board of Trade; Robert N. Harper, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; W. B. Westlake, | 
dent Federation Citizens’ Associations; Harry S. Hollohan, 
president Central Labor Union; C. J. Columbus, secretary Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association; Theod W. N 
chairman citizens’ joint committee; Louis Ottenberg, secre- 
tary citizens’ joint committee; H. B. F. Macfarland, acting 
chairman committee on brief; A. Leftwich Sinclair, chairman 
committee on speakers; John Joy Edson, chairman committee 
on print publicity; W. T. Galliher, chairman finance commit- 
tee; Albert Schulteis, chairman Chamber of Commerce national 
representation committee; E. C. Brandenburg, chairman cam- 
paign committee, Board ef Trade; G. F. Bowerman, chairman 
campaign committee, Monday Evening Club; C. S. Shreve, vice 
chairman citizens’ joint committee; Chapin Brown; FE. C. 
Colladay ; and ex-Representative James T. Lloyd. 

The working committees of the joint committee are getting 
ready energetically for the campaign in the next Congr 
Mr. A. S. Worthington, the chairman of the brief committee, 
is recovering from illness in Florida. The vice chairman of 
the committee, Mr. H. B. F. Macfarland, is serying as acting 
chairman, and this committee, intrusted with the preparation 
of the District’s case for presentation at hearings before the 
congression?l committees to which the constitutional amend- 
ment is to be referred, met on Monday at Mr. Macfarland’s 
office and divided up the work of brief preparation, and this 
work is being vigorously pushed. This committee expects to be 
ready to present the District’s case to Congress whenever the 


resi- 


re oves 
ore ves, 
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special session of the new Congress may be called. The waa 9 


this committee are as follows: 

Worthington, chairman; I. B, F. Macfarland, vice chairman ; 
fHassic, FE. C. Brandenburg, Chapin Brown, E. F. Colladay, A. 
John B, Larner, W. McK. Clayton, Theodore W. 


bers of 

A. 8 
HT. 1, ; 
leftwich Sinclair, 
NOVOR, 

The historical and statistical data concerning the political 
status of Washington necessary for the preparation of the Dis- 
trict’s case are being gathered and formulated by a committee 
consisting of 

John B. Larner, chairman; W. B. Bryan, hiscoriau. vice chairman ; 
oy a statistician, vice chairman; Allen C. Ciark, William 

yx, scorge FF, 
A. M. Fisher, 

This committee on historical and statistical facts, which 
functions in intimate association with the committee on brief, 
has already done valuable work. The committee met on Fri- 
day at Mr. Larner’s office and renewed and broadened its 
labors, 
lected thoroughly up to date. 

For the presentation of the District's case to individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, to the Capital community, and to the country 
at large the working committees are the committee on speakers, 
A. Leftwich Sinclair, chairman; print publicity, John Joy 
lidson, chairman; and the outside campaign council, which is 
now being organized. 


tee, of which W. T. 


Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of Citizens’ 


turers’ Association, and the Monday Evening Club. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL REPRESENTATION 
DiIsTRricT or COLUMBIA, 


The organizations represented in the joint committee on 
representation for the District of Columbia are as follows: 

Board of trade, 1,625 members. 

Chamber of commerce, 1,200 members. 

Federation of Citizens’ Associations, representing 30 sectional citizens’ 
associations, as follows: 

Anacostia, Benning-Kenilworth, Brightwood Park, Brightwood, Central 
Northwest, Central, Chevy Chase, Chillum, Castle-Woodburn, Citizens’ 
Northwest Suburban, Cleveland Park School-Community, Congress 
Heights Public Improvement, Conduit Road, Connecticut Avenue, Lincoln 
Park, Midcity, Mount Pleasant, North Capitol and Eckington, North 


CITIZENS’ JOINT FOR THE 


nationa) 


Washington, Park View, Petworth, Piney Branch, Randle Highlands, | ps Bs 
| May not in the end secure nothing. 


Park, West End, Washington Civic Association, Washington Socicty of | 


Rhode Island Avenue Suburban, Rock Creek Ford, Southeast, Takoma 


Fine Arts, and American Institute of Fine Arts. These associations cover 
nearly the entire District, with an aggregate membership (estimated) of 
7,500. Many of these sectional associations have, in addition to partici- 
pation through the federation, separately indorsed District national rep- 
resentation through constitutional amendment and have appointed co- 
eperating campaign committees. 


Central Labor Union, representing 72 local unions and 6 local aux- | 
| through a two-thirds vote of Congress and a three-fourths vote 


iliaries, with aggregate membership (estimated) of 48,000; Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Monday Evening Club, Bar Association, Associa- 
tion of Oldest Inhabitants, District Delegate Association, Real Estate 
Brokers’ Association. 

Citizens’ associations not represented in 


the federation, including 


€olumbia Heights, East Washington. Georgetown, Northeast Washing- | 


ton, South Washington. and Southwest Citizens’ Association. 

Citizens’ Committee of Forty in Favor of Popular Government for 
the District of Columbia. 

Twentieth Century Club. 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS. 


Rn local branch of the National American Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
clation. 
The American Federation of Labor. 


} EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Officers joint committee: Chairman, Theodore W. Noyes; first vice 
chairman, John Joy Edson ; second vice chairman, A. Leftwich Sinclair ; 
third vice chairman, Charles S. Shreve; treasurer, Robert N. Harper ; 
get retary, Louis Ottenberg; Ross P. Andrews, George F. Bowerman, 
a. By 
William McK. Clayton, E. BE. Clement, EB. F. Colladay, John F. Costello, 
Cc, KF. Crane, Jesse FP. Crawford, J. Harry Cunningham, Samuel de 
Nedry, John B. Dickman, Hugh D. Digney, John Dolph, W. T. Galliher, 
H. H. Glassie, C. J. Gockeler, Earl Godwin, William F, Gude, James 
Hlugh Keeley, Wilton J. Lambert, John B. Larner, M. A. Leese, James T. 
Lloyd, A. T. Macdonald, H. B. F. Macfarland, Arthur Marks, P. ‘T. 
Moran, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, E. W. Oyster, James F. Oyster, 
Fred J. Rice, George H. Russell, Albert Schulteis, George G. Seibold, 
Odell 8. Smith, Corcoran Thom, Washington Topham, A. 8. Worthington, 
Walter A. Brown, Joseph A. Berberich, W. B. 
Cc. J. Columbus, J. Wilmer Latimer, and D. J. Kaufman. 

Honorary members: Iix-Senator Henry W. Blair and Justice Wendell 
Phillips Stafford. 


The District's plea for national representation is condensedly 
stated in the following circular: 
AMERICANIZE WASHINGTONIANS. 


The 46009 Americans of the District constitute the only commmanliy 
in all the oxpanse o* the continental United Suan pepeoes, intelli- 
gent, public-spirited, of adequate resources—which is denied representa- 
tion in the National Government. ; 

As a suitor in the courts of the United States the District resident 
has, the Supreme Court says, a lower standing than ap alien, 
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It will bring the statistical matter which it has col- | 
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TO OBEY, TO PAY, TO FIGHT. 


_ In relation to national laws the sole function of the District residents 
is to obey. ‘They take no part in os the laws which they must obey. 

In relation to national taxes their scle function is to pay. They have 
nothing to say, like other taxpayers, concerning the amount and kind 
of taxes they shall pay and how the tax monty, shall be spent. 

In relation to national war their sole function is to fight in obedience 
to command. They have no voice, like other Americans, in the councils 
which determine war or peace. They have no representation in the 
Government which requires them to fight, to. bleed, and perhaps to die. 

National representation is a distinctive, basic right of the American 
citizen—in a 
in a Government which roots its justice in consent of the governed; in 
a representative Government which inseparably couples taxation and 
“tias bearing as a soldier with representation. 

Since the 400,000 Americans of the District pay national taxes, obey 
national laws, and go to war in the Nation’s defense, they are entitled 
on American iin iples to be represented {n the National Government 
lap taxes them, ylich makes all laws for them, and which seni’; them 

oO war. 


Government of the Pasties by the people, for the people ; 
u 


NOT TO DISTURB NATIONAL CONTROL, 


The coustitutional amendment which we urge vee Congress to 
correct this inequity without disturbing in the Siig test national con- 
trol of the Capital or the o_o form of municipal government. Con- 
gress retains every power in these respects that it now possesses. All 
that happens will be that the District becomes a small fractional part 
of that Congress, and pens an integral part of the Nation which 
that Congress represents. 

National representation will clothe the Washingtonian with a vital 
American privilege, to which he is undeniably in equity entitled, will 
cleanse him of the stigma and stain of un-Americanism, and, curing his 
political impotency, will arm him with a certain pewer. 

It will relieve the Nation of the shame of un-Americanism at its 
to cure this evil. 

It will inflict no injury or hardship upon cither Nation or Capital to 
counteract these benefits. : 

Consistency and justice, national pride and self-respect, the will to 


in any guise, the patri- 
‘ation as a champion of 
democracy and representative government everywhere in the world—all 
combine to make irresistiblé at this very moment our appeal for the 


Americanism and righteous hatred of autocrac 


| adoption of this amendment. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


It is to be noted first that it is not proposed that the Constitu- 


| tion as amended shall give national representation directly aud 
| immediately to the District, 
| Congress in its diseretion to give us this representation, and 


The amendment merely empowers 


provides the machinery and supplementary powers which will 
be necesszry when Congress decides to exercise this power. 
Why does the District modestly ask so little? In order that it 


A constitutional amendment has a long road and a hard road 
to travel. It must run the gantlet of two-thirds of Congress and 
three-fourths of the State legislatures. The burden which it 
carries must be reduced to a minimum. 

The joint resolution effects the vital essential of the ideal con- 
stitutional amendment. Nothing whatever should be sought 


of the States which can be secured through a majority vote of 
Congress. An absolute minimum of alteration of the Constitu- 
tion, effecting only the vitally necessary change, should be pro- 
posed by amendment, 

The proposed amendment does not directly and immediately 


| give to Washingtonians national representation, but it takes 
| that vital privilege from inaccessibility and places. it within 
| reach. 
| be required to do equity in this matter, whereas now a two- 


After its adoption only a majority vote of Congress will 


thirds vote of Congress and a three-fourths vote of the State 


| legislatures are necessary. 


Its sole effect is to remedy an acknowledged evil and to do 
equity by empowering Congress to declare the political and 
judicial status of the residents of the seat of government. 

All of the controverted issues concerning the make-up of the 
local electorate, the qualifications of voters, and the form of 
local government, upon which both Washingtonians and our na- 
tional legislators radically differ among themselves, are post- 
poned to be decided by the majority vote of Congress after the 
great and vital question of the constitutional status of the Wash- 
ingtonian has been answered. . 

A proposed constitutional amendment affecting the District is 
doomed to defeat which provokes the active opposition of either 
Democrats or Republicans; of progressives, conservatives, or 
reactionaries; of prohibitionists or antiprohibitionists; of those 
for or against a liquor referendum or any other kind of refer- 
endum; of those who either favor or oppose votes for women ; 


| of those who advocate or oppose an educational or property, 


qualification for voters; of those who favor or condemn a change 
in the form of local government; of single taxers or antisingle 
taxers; of Champions or belittlers of the half-and-half law ; and 
of those who either advocate or abominate the “new national- 


| izing” of Washington. 
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In short, any active group of Americans sufficiently strong to 
be able to influence one-third of either House of Congress can 
defeat this constitutional amendment. 

The proposition, however, is now so stripped of every strife- 
breeding feature and so centered upon a single principle of un- 
deniable equity that all of Washington can enthusiastically get 
behind it and push it to success. It is so worded as to reduce 
to a minimum opposition to its immediate passage. 

NO DECREASE OF POWER OF CONGRESS. 

The proposed constitutional amendment giving Congress power 
to grant national representation to the residents of the seat of 
Government—in respect to whom it already has the power to 
exercise exclusive legislation—does not lessen but increases the 
power of Congress. It extends on natural, logical, and equitable 
lines an existing power of Congress. 

This provision is appropriately inserted at the end of section 

3, Article IV, of the Constitution, which gives to Congress power 
to admit new States and to make all needful regulations respect- 
ing the territory belonging to the United States from which 
these new States are carved. It is under this section that new 
Senators, Representatives, and Territorial Delegates come to 
the Capitol. The three political subdivisions of the United 
States under the Constitution are States, Territories—incipient 
States—and the District constituting the seat of Government 
of the United States. When the proposed amendment is adopted 
| this section will be rounded out and perfected and the power of 
;Congress in respect to national represeatation will be equitably 
/extended to all three of the parts into which the United States 
was thus in the beginning in effec divided. 

The Constitution does not define the political status of the 
future population of “such District—not exceeding 10 miles 
square—as may by cession of particular States and the accept- 
ance of Congress become the seat of the Governmert of the 
United States.” Nor does it explicitly and undeniably give the 
power to Congress to define or change this status so that it shall 
approximate gradually the status of the cHizens of a State. 

IN STATUS LESS TIIAN ALIENS 

It has resulted from this unintentional omission or oversight 
that the residents of * such District ” have a standing as suitors 
in the courts of the United States which the Supreme Court has 
said is less than that of aliens, and a relation to participation 
in national legislation and presidential elections which is the 
same as that of aliens. 

It was not intended that “such District” should remain un- 
inhabited. The United States advertised its Washington lots 
for sale not only in the Republic but in Europe, and attracted 
settlers and lot purchasers here by glowing assurances. 
Washington predicted that the Capital's population would in a 

,century be certainly exceeded only by that of London. 
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It was | 


not intended that these inhabitants should be from any point of | 


view permanently aliens. 

It was not intended that the people of the Capital should for- 
ever remain pclitically outside of the United States, no matter 
what the number end character of the population. Sympathetic 
commiseration of the District’s lack of national representation 
has been expressed in Congress and the White House at inter- 
vals from 1800 down to the present day. 

When it had only the population and resources which entitled 
its people to the nominal representation of a territorial delegate, 
a voteless legislative agent in the House, not contemplated by 
the Constitution, that representation was vigorously urged by 
President Jackson, was heartily seconded by President Johnson, 
and was given under President Grant. 

DISTRICT NATIONAL REPRESENTATION, 

The words of these Presidents and of a long series of national 
legislators and other statesmen, who argued forcibly and con- 
vincingly for Territorial representation for the few residents 
of the District in their time, are to-day equally sound and con- 
Vineing arguments for full national representation for the pres- 
ent District. In 1919 genuine and equitable American repre- 
sentation for the residents of the seat of government approxi- 
mates their status to that of citizens of a State and not of a 
Territory. A voteless, almost negligible, Territorial Delegate is 
obviously inadequate. 

The seat of government of the United States now has an in- 
telligent, American, public-spirited population exceeding that 
in 1910—the latest national census—of six of the States—Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, and New Mexico, 
Its population then was 331,069. It was shown by the last 
police census to approximate 400,000. Including the army of 
new war workers, it is half a million to-day. The population 
represented under the latest apportionment by each Representa- 
tive in the House is 212,407. 
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The time has now come when the Nation should by constitu- 
tional amendment either give direct to the residents of the seat 
of government the status of citizens of a State for the purpose 
of national representation only, or should at least, as proposed 
by our pending constitutional amendment. give to Congress the 
power to declare, in its discretion, when they shall have this 
status to the extent of enjoying this national representation. 

WHAT 


IT DOES AND WHEAT IT DOES NOT, 

The constitutional amendment which Washington urges (H. J, 
Res. 73 and 8S. J. Res. 64) the admission of 
the District of Columbia into the Union as a sovereign State; 
it does not prcepose the destruction of the ‘“ 10-miles-square ” 
provision of the Constitution; it does not lessen in the smallest 
degree the control by the Nation of the “10 miles square.” 

It dees not disturb in any way the financial relation of Nation 
and Capital. It is not based upon either the abolition or the 
retention of the half-and-half law. 

It is not complicated with changes in the municipal govern- 
ment of the District in respect to which Washingtonians widely 
and radically differ. 


does not propose 


It repeals nothing; it destroys nothing. It alarms no one, 
alienates no one, wounds nobody’s sensitiveness. 
WHAT THE AMENDMENT DOES, 
This constitutional amendment assumes that the Nation will 


continue to control its Capital through Congress and asserts 
that the time is close at hand when the people of the Capital 
should be represented in that Congress. The 10-miles-square 
provision of the Constitution sets up a peculiar political entity— 
not a State, not a Territory—under the exclusive control of the 
Nation. This amendment supplementary to the 10-miles 
square provision. It says, in effect, that after a century of 
increase and development the Americans collected in the seat 
of government, entitled at all times io every American right 
and privilege consistent with continued national control of the 
Capital, are new or soon will be entitled to representation in the 
National Government. 

It enables Congress to make Americans of a community of 
400,000 people who are now politically aliens and to naturalize 
for the purpese of representation in the National Government 
a city slightly larger than Minneapolis and slightly smaller 
than New Orleans. 

The constitutional provision establishing the 10 miles square 
is responsible for the monstrous paradox of unrepresentative 
government at the Capital of the great Republic. This consti- 
tutional amendment will ultimately correct it. 

Our proposed legislation is supplementary to existing law, 
adapting the latter better to the conditions and needs of to-day. 
It is thoroughly constructive. It not in the smallest par- 
ticular destructive. 

It leaves undisturbed and confirms the national control of the 
Nation’s city and the corresponding national obligation of ade- 
quate financial participation in the maintenance and upbuilding 
of the National Capital. The act of 1878 and the exclusive legis- 
lation clause of the Constitution are alike untouched. 

It enables Congress to make American citizens of the people 
of this community, giving them effective representation in Con- 
cress, their local and national legislature, which may deprive 
them of their property by taxation, and of life or limb by send- 
ing them to war. Such representation is not inconsistent with 
the exclusive power of legislation concerning the District pos- 
sessed by Congress. On the contrary, such representation is the 
more essential since Congress is not only Washington’s national 
legislature but its municipal and State legislature. The effect of 
this amendment is not to admit the District into the Union as 2 
State but to enable Congress to give to the 400,000 Americans re- 
siding in the 10 miles square under the exclusive control of Con- 
gress the same representation as citizens of a State in Congress 
and the Electoral College. 

A NEW 

Not a new State but a new political status is to be evolved. 
This amendment operates as a supplement of the 10-miles-square 
provision, empowering Congress to define explicitly, in view of 
the changes of more than a century, the political status of the 
residents of the Federal District. It will alter the existing law 
of congressional and Electoral College representation and will 
create a new American constituency with representation in Con- 
gress and the Electoral College ; not a new State but a politically 
uplifted District of Columbia, an enfranchised 10 miles square 
already created and made unique by the Constitution. This new 
factor in our scheme of National Government representation 
may be unusual, peculiar, extraordinary ; but it is not so un- 
usual, peculiar, and extraordinary as the original creation and 
present-day retention by the great Republic of the totally unrep- 
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resented 10 miles square, the seat of government, a district 
physically within the United States, even containing its Capital, 
but politically outside of the United States. 

The States uniting under the Constitution had the power, 
which they exercised, of creating this unique, unrepresented, 
Capital-containing, Nation-controlled District. Two-thirds of 
Congress and three-fourths of the States have the same power, 
which they should exercise, to give to the 400,000 people of this 
unique District an equally unique political status. 

Who is there in all the world who does not think that the 
400,000 Americans in the seat of government of the United 
States are entitled to representation in the Legislature which 
alone makes for them and taxes them and may send 
every man of them to war, perhaps to be wounded or killed? Who 
contends that these 400,000 Americans are not as intelligent, as 
patriotic, as publie-spirited, as American, in short, as the same 
number of Americans anywhere else in the United States, or as 
the sma!'e;; number of Americans collected in six of the States? 

What new State has ever been admitted to the Union which 
at the time of admission had so large, so intelligent, and so 
thoroughly American a population as the District? What new 
State at the time of admission, measured as to its taxable re- 
sources, Was raising so much in local taxes and contributing so 
much in national taxes as the District of Columbia? The Dis- 
trict to-day is contributing in national taxes, to be disbursed by 
a legislature in which it is not represented, a greater amount 
absolutely than 22 of the States and a greater amount per capita 
than 36 of the States. 

STATEHOOD NOT DEMANDED. 


Though the District can make this showing of fitness for ad- 
mission to the Unien as a sovereign State, no demand for such 
admission is presented. Our proposed legislation confirms the 
national control of the Nation’s city and the exclusive legislation 
clause of the Constitution is untouched. 

All that is asked is that the Constitution empower Congress 
to declare that residents of the seat of government are on the 
same footing as citizens of the States in relation only to Con- 
gress, the Electoral College, and the courts of the United States. 

This action, though it will Americanize a community, now 
politically alien, which is larger than Minneapolis, and will em- 
power Congress to enlarge the basis of congressional representa- 
tion, does not bring into the Union a new sovereign State. 

Surely Congress will not quibble or delay in cooperating to 
secure to itself by constitutional amendment the power to cure 
the evil and shame of completely nonrepresentative government 
in the seat of government of the great representative Republic. 
To accomplish this good end Congress ought not to hesitate to 
propose to the States this enlargement of its own powers. 
Surely Congress does not distrust itself, 

The injury to the Nation from this condition is as great as 
that inflicted upon the de-Americanized community. The na- 
tional shame is the grester. 
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IS THE NATION IMPOTENT? 


It is sometimes suggested that the Nation is impotent to cure 
this evil and this shame; that the condition is unchangeable. 
This suggestion is an insult to American character and ca- 


pacity. No other capital of any other nation is degraded below 
other cities in national representation. No excuse is found in 
the fact that our Capital is in a nation-controlled district. 
Mexico and Brazil and Argentina have copied this feature of 
our Constitution. As nations they control, like the United 
States, federal districts in which their capitals are located, but 
they have not found themselves impotent to give full national 
representation to the residents of these capitals, 

Is Washington in some way defective or tainted and unfit to 
stand on the same representative footing as Buenos Aires, Rio, 
or Mexico City? 

Is the American Republic less devoted to the principles of repre- 
sentative government and less capable of enforcing them than 
Argentina, Brazil, or Mexico? 

Who will confess permanent national impotency to free resi- 
dents of the seat of government from the class of defective and 
delinquent Americans? Or to rid the Nation itself of a canker 
at the heart of the body politic, collecting alien matter, and 
threatening blood poisoning? 


MAIN OBJECTIONS TO DISTRICT NATIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


(1) Congress will not grant it without destroying the half-and- 
half provision of the act of 1878. The Nation will not do politi- 
cal equity without violating financial equity. 

(2) The District voting constituency, on account of the per- 
centage of its people with voting residence in the States and the 
colored percentage of the population, is and will be unfit for 
such national representation. 
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(1) The first objection is an undeserved slur upon Congress, 
(2) The second objection is an undeserved slur upon the people 
of Washington. (3) Neither objection applies at all to the 
pending constitutional amendment, which merely empowers Con- 
gress to grant national representation to the District when such 
action seems to Congress to be equitable and when in the opinion 
of Congress the people of the Capital are fit to be Americanized. 

BOTH POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL EQUITY, 

How can Congress defend a threat to withhold or violate 
financial equity if Washington successfully petitions to it for 
political equity? The recent fiscal investigation convinced Con- 
gress and the Nation that the local community was contributing 
not too little but more than its share to the maintenance and 
development of the Capital; that the Nation itself was contrib- 
uting not too much but too little for the same purpose. 

If we now proposed to destroy national control of the Capital 
through Congress and to transfer that control to a new sover- 
eign State of Columbia, there might be force to the suggestion 
that as obligation goes with power the national obligation would 
cease if the national power over the Capital ceased. But Dis- 
trict national representation by constitutional amendment does 
not in the slightest lessen national power and control in the Dis- 
trict, and consequently does not reduce in the slightest the 
national obligation. 

When the District secures voting representation in Congress 
it will simply become a small fractional part politically of the 
Nation which that Congress represents, and its half million 
people will be placed on equal terms in national representation 
at least with any other haif million of Americans among the 
millions in the rest of the continental and contiguous United 
States. 

We shall become through our representatives a part of Con- 
gress, but we shall take no power from that Congress. Since 
national power and the control in respect to the Capital are 
unimpaired, the national obligation to participate in mainte- 
nance and development of the National Capital is unimpaired 
also. 

National representation for the District will furnish, there- 
fore, no excuse for Congress to become a shirker and a slacker 
in respect to capital legislation and appropriation. Congress 
will contre! the Capital as before, and will be solely responsible 
for District legislation, whether or not thé District is represented 
in it. 

Representation in Congres; li never be granted the District 
unless it is demonstrated to be .\: American vital privilege which, 
under all the conditions, equity demands. If its equity is thus 
demonstrated, will it not be an insult to impute to Congress the 
inconceivable meanness of refusing financial equity if political 
equity is successfully sought? 

TWO EQUITIES HAND IN HAND. 


Instead of being antagonistic the half-and-half plan and na- 
tional representation for the District are sympathetic and sup- 
plemental. Both are manifestations of the spirit of “fair play 
for Washington.” Both are rooted in the principle of a “ square 
deal for the Capital.” Equity for the Nation’s city involves both 
financial equity and political equity, and the two equities go 
hand in hand. . 

Whatever one has in mind as beneficial to Washington, if it is 
to be secured from Congress, is brought nearer to realization by. 
adoption of this amendment. For it prepares the way for Wash- 
ingtonians to get voting power in a body in which they are now 
impotent; and their ability and their likelihood to secure any of 
this desired legislation will be infinitely enlarged. 

It has been said that the political equity of national repre- 
sentation can not be enjoyed by the District withow* s-:rifice of 
financial equity in its relation to the Nation. On the contrary, 
this political equity of national representation is the strongest 
and perhaps the only reliable guaranty of stability of the Na- 
tion in financial equity toward the people of the Capital. The 
half-and-half law is not disturbed in the slightest by national 
representation. Its continued existence is, on the other hand, 
guaranteed as long as it remains equitable; and when the time 
comes to frame a substitute for this law national representation 
will arm the District with power to cause the succeeding finan- 
cial system to be based upon the principles of justice and wis- 
idiom in which the half-and-half law is rooted. 

Thus national representation, instead of destroying the half- 
and-half law or the principle of financial equity upon which it is 
founded, will strengthen and confirm that principle, so vital to 
the Capital’s welfare. 

ARE WASHINGTONIANS DEFECTIVE AND UNFIT? 

Slurs upon Washington's voting constituency of the past, 
recent or remote, have no application to the future voting con- 
stituency under the proposed constitutional amendment. The 





only votes promised under this amendment are fer Senators, 
Representatives, and presidential electors. If the resident of 
the District can vote for these officers in Washington, he will 
in almost every case elect to vote here instead of in a State. 
The class of Washingtonians with voting residence in the 
States will practically be emptied. It has been steadily dwin- 
dling, through restrictive State laws, through the local home- 
making tendency of the merit system, and, with the elimination 
of passes and rate concessions, through the increased expense of 
railroad transportation of voters to distant States. It will 
almost disappear if one may vote here for President and 
Congress. 

With substant’ally all of our population voting in the Dis- 
trict, a voting constituency results which is adequate in quan- 
tity and which is unsurpassed in quality in any State of the 
Union. 

Our business and professional men, the educational, scientific, 
literary, and artistic elements of our population, our working- 
men in public and private employ, our department clerks and 
other Government employees, our winter residents in process of 
conversion into Washingtonians, combine to constitute one of the 
strongest, most intelligent, most public spirited, and most Ameri- 
can communities in the whole Republic. 

What new State has ever been admitted to the Union which 
at the time of admission had so large, so intelligent, and so 
thoroughly American a population as the District? What new 
State at the time of admission, measured as to its taxable re- 
sources, was raising so much in local taxes and contributing 
50 much in national taxes as the District? 

The suggestion that the 26 per cent colored population of the 
District is unfit to vote, that this 26 per cent fraction of the 
voters will dominate the 74 per cent white vote, and that, as a 
final result, the whole voting constituency of the District be- 
comes tainted, incurably defective, and delinquent, slurs with 
cruel injustice not merely the colored population but the whole 
Capital community, which is thus branded as un-American anid 
impotent to set up a white man’s government. 

Note.—The percentage of colored population steadily de- 
creases. The war growth of Washington has added more than 
100,000 to the city’s population, nearly all whites, and to the 
extent that the war population is retained in peace time (and 
experience shows that a large fraction of this war increase re- 
mains at the Capital) the colored percentage will be still further 
reduced. 

This suggestion is based upon the assumption that the colored 
population of to-day has not developed since the first decade 
after the Civii War in education, in efficiency, in morality, or in 
Americanism. It ignores the fact that in contrast with the 
organized masses of foreign illiterates, disloyal and dangerous, 
that are herded in industries and at the polls in many other 
large American cities, the colored population here has creditably 
increased its percentage of literacy, has acquired small holdings 
of property aggregating a considerable amount, whose possession 
has made thousands of conservative, “safe and sane” colored 
citizens, and finally, in response to every test, has shown itself 
in the mass instinctively obedient to constituted authority and 
loyal to the Republic as citizens and soldiers. 

This suggestion also assumes that no more whites of Wash- 
ington will turn out to vote for President or Senator or Rep- 
resentative than yoted for an impotent “ feather-duster ” legis- 
Jature in the last century or in farcical elections for delegates 
to partisan presidential nominating conventions in this century. 
It assumes that the Washington white men can not in contention 
over any race issue hold their own against much less than half 
their number of colored men. It insults by the slur of inefficiency 
and unfitness a community which in peace and war has made 
an unsurpassed record of public spirit and of exalted American- 
ism in service, in patriotic devotion, and in full, hearty, and 
unstinted response to every demand of self-sacrifice made upon 
Americans. 

Tn the light of Washington's fine war records, with which every 
one of us is familiar, and of which we all are proud, the moment 
is peculiarly inopportune to suggest that the 400,000 Americans 
of the Capital are the only Americans in the mainland United 
States who remain unfit for representation in their National 
Legislature, which makes national laws for them, imposes na- 
tional taxes upon them, and sends them forth as national soldiers 
and sailors to fight, to bleed, and perhaps to die. 

BOTH OBJECTIONS ARE IRRELEVANT, 


But if this slur upon Washington, colored and white, were 
thoroughly deserved at this time, no reason would thereby be 
found to oppose the pending constitutional amendment. For 


this amendment does not directly and immediately admit the 
Washington defectives and delinquents to national representa- 
tion, 


It merely empowers Congress in its diseretion .at some 
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future time to admit District residents to the status of el:izens 
of a State for the purpose of national representation, and also 
provides the machinery to be utilized when Congress wishes to 
exercise this power. 

It does not take any power whatsoever from Congress. On 
the contrary, its only effect is to enlarge the powers of Congress. 

Congress now has the power to grant full national represeita- 
tion to the people of a Territory by admitting it to statehood. 
The constitutional provision giving to the Nation, through Con- 
gress, exclusive control over the seat of government deprives 
Congress of the power of giving to residents of the District ful’ 
statehood. The pending constitutional amendment is an ena- 
bling act for Congress, empowering, but not directing, it to admit 
District residents to the status of citizens of a State only so far 
as will not disturb the national exclusive control of the Capital 
by the Nation through Congress. Voting representation of the 
District in Congress will clearly not affect control of the District 
by Congress. 

In the Republic's political history it has sometimes happened 
that partisan apprehension that a new State would be opposed 
to the party in power has caused that party to prevent admission 
of the territory to statehood, even though it was fit in every 
respect. Such partisan fears, if any should exist in respect to 
the admission of the District to national representation, would 
naturally arise and result in acts only when that admission was 
directly and immediately sought and wasimminent. They would 
not logically justify opposition to the pending constitutional 
amendment. 

If this amendment passes Congress will only have the same 
power to give part of the privileges of statehood to the District 
that it now has to give all of these privileges to Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

If after this amendment is adopted Congress thinks that for 
any reason, partisan or otherwise, the time is not yet ripe for 
national representation for the District the admission of Wash- 
ingtonians to this status will be postponed. If the political party 
in control of Congress at that time is convinced that “ admission ” 
of the District will create a Senator or Senators and Representa- 
tives controlled by the partisan enemy that party has the same 
oppertunity to block and postpone admission that both parties 
nave had and have exercised in the past in the case of many of 
the Territorial applicants for statehood after they were fitted 
for admission in population and resources. 

Washington applies te two-thirds of Congress to empower 
Congress, whenever Congress pleases, to give national represen- 
tation to District residents ; to give to the seat of Government the 
same possibility of national representation that Hawaii 
Alaska now possess. 


and 


What Washingtonian can be imagined as opposing this amend- 
ment, which dignifies and exalts his American status, and neither 
inflicts nor threatens any injury to anybody? 

What Senator or Representative can be imagined as opposing an 
amendment which merely extends an existing power of Congress 
on logical and equitable lines, and which simply empowers Con- 
gress to correct political inequity whenever it sees fit to do so? 

Washington is asking by constitutional amendment, requiring 
two-thirds vote of Congress. only what is absolutely essential to 
be secured in this way. If more were asked by constitutional 
amendment, nothing whatever could secure the necessary 
thirds vote. 

All of the controverted issues concerning the make-up of the 
local electorate, the qualifications of voters, and the form of local 
government, upon which Washingtonians radically differ, are 
now postponed, to be decided by the majority vote of Congress 
after the great and vital question of the constitutional status of 
the Washingtonian has been answered. 

Surely no Washingtonian will contend that the District should 
not by constitutional amendment be placed on the same basis 
as Alaska or Hawaii in respect to the possibility of national 
representation, or that Congress should not then in its discretion 
by a majority vote grant such equitable representation. 

Surely Congress will not quibble or delay in cooperating to 
give to itself by constitutional amendment the power at 
right time to cure the evil and shame of completely nonrepresen- 
tative government of the seat of government of the great A 
ean Republic. 


two- 


the 


DISTRICT’S WAR RECORD SOLDIERS AND MONEY, 


The District of Colimmbia has given to the service 17,945 sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines (oflicers and men), including Na- 
tional Guardsmen, selective-service men, volunteers, and those 
enlisting in near-by State regiments and other military units. It 
is estimated that nearly one-half of this number has served in 
the Army and Navy in Europe, and many have been killed or 
wounded in action, died from disease, or are among the missing. 
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Under date of December 10 the Secretary of War caused to be 
issued an honorable-mention order, in which he eulogized the 
heroism and bravery of the District of Columbia soldiers in the 
engagements in which they fought so gallantly. 

Gen. March reports (Feb. 15) that the Distriet supplied 15,980 
soldiers, surpassing New Hampshire, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Vermont, Delaware, and Nevada. 

In addition to the contribution of its splendid young manhood 
to the world war, the people of the District have liberally sub- 
‘seribed of their limited means to help win the war as follows: 


| 
District of 
Columbia 
quota. 


Total. 


\s15, 000, 000 $19, 000, 000 
...| 28,000,000 | 26,050 550 
.| 25, 600,000} 26,038, 000 
27,608,000 | 51,042, 150 
150, 000 165, 600 
500,000 | 1,280, 600 
716, 000 835, 812 
7, 500,000} 7, 500, 000 


/100, 158, 000: }, 127, 120, 650 


First liberty loan... 

Seeond liberty loam......... 
Third liberty loan... 

Fourth liberty loan.. 

Y. M. ©, A. fund, October, 1917. . 
Red Cross fund, 1918 a i 
United war work campaign, Now umber, 1018. ...-......--. 
War-savings stainps, December, 1913 


Total 





oo 


Total subscriptions from: May, 1917, to December 31, 1918, 
$127,120,650, 
Liberty-loan subscribers: 
First loan 
Second loan_ . . 84,328 
0 YO SE ae cinptetigraceliapis doatigpdsnagtpmategeapiclbliies 133, 043 
Fourth loan 244, 582 
Tn the internal revenue war taxes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 last the District centributed $2,575,909.51, exceeding in 
war contributions 20 States—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 


Post Office Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


or 


WILLIAM H. 
OF UTAH, 

In tHe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

Saturday, February 1, 1919. 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13308) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have upon a number of oceasions 
called attention to the painful and costly experiences of the Gov- 
ernment as a result of the impractical and oftentimes. visionary 
and absurd schemes which officials of the Government inaugu- 
rated. All sorts ef fads and experiments are conducted by 
agencies and officials of the Government, many of them in the 
face of all business experience, and still others in contravention 
of the letter, if not the spirit, of the fundamental law of the 
land. Prussian socialism and a tyranneus paternalism seem to 
be the goal many officials seek fo reach. One of the schemes of 
some of the officials of the Post Office Department was the 
establishment of a “ motor-truek service” ostensibly for the 
purpose of transporting the products of farm and field to market. 
Of course, back of the scheme was the design to have the Gov- 
ernment engage in the transportation of the preducts of the 
country. This statement is warranted by the report which I 
shall call attention to in a moment, wherein. it is stated “ that. it 
seems to be the purpose of the motor-truck service to enter the 
field—transeontinental, perhaps, in scope—as a system in compe- 
tition with railroads,” and so forth. 

Under the pretext of aiding the farmer to dispose of his food- 
stuffs, and taking advantage of the war spirit and. the feeling 
that food production must be stimulated, ‘an appropriatiom was 
solicited and received in 1918 for the purpose of “ experimenting 
with motor-truck service.” One of the branches of the Post 
Office Department, wishing to extend its power and activities 
and inerease enormously the number of employees therein, urged 
an appropriation to carry- on such an experiment. An appro- 
priation was made and experiments were conducted. It is need- 
less to say that the experiments were conducted under the most. 
favorable conditions that could be obtained by the proponents of 
the measure. An examination ef the report indicates that. those 
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who had charge of the experiments did not proceed in a fair or 
proper way, but rather evineed a purpose to secure a favorable 
verdict regardless of the facts. Im other words, the plan seems 
to have been to secure a verdiet favorable to the experimeuts 
by questionable methods and regardless of the facts. The whole 
scheme seems to have been directed by the bureatr of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General and under its eontrol and 
direction. 

The Postmaster General felt constrained to have a thorough 
investigation made in regard to the motor-truck service, in order 
that he might advise Congress concerning the future operations 
of the same. Thereupon he directed the chief inspector to select 
the ablest postal experts and require that they should make “a 
thorough investigation of these motor-truck routes.” Mr. Sutton, 
the chief inspector, selected Mr. Robert H. Baxclay, and there 
were associated with him other inspectors of tested ability and 
experience. The investigating committee as constituted con- 
sisted of Robert H. Baxelay, in charge; Inspectors Charles C. 
Hart, G. B. Miller, W. J. Opdyke, W. C. Volkerding, George E. 
Brill, W. E. Williamson, G. M. Brown, A. C. Garrigns, and J. G. 
Hogy. They were directed to make “a careful and thorough 
investigation of the motor-vehicle truck service,” and the facts 
developed were to be fully and clearly set forth in a report to be 
by them submitted. They were also directed to approach the 
subject with “open minds and without any preconceived opin- 
ions on the question as to whether the service was practieal and 
whether its extension would be a wise postal policy.” The in- 
spectors were directed to consult “freely the Bureau of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, and to give such bureau 
every opportunity to present any and all information it might 
have.” This commission made a thorough investigation and sub- 
mitted a report—which I obtained this merning—containing 152 
printed pages. The Postmaster General in submitting the report 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads states that he has carefully read the same and feels 
* constrained to concur in the findings made and the conclusions 
reached.” In view of the findings, the Postmaster General asked 
that the estimate of $300,000 for the continuance of the experi- 
ment be reduced to $70,000, 

It is apparent that the Postmaster General feels that the plan 
is chimerical, unwise, and improper. However, in order to es- 
tablish beyond all question the results of the plan, he is willing 
to conduct experiments during the coming year at a cost not to 
exceed $70,000. ‘The report submitted by the inspectors is a 
severe arraignment of the methods employed by the bureau of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General in conducting experi- 
ments, and is a condemnation of the plan itself. I shall insert 
at this point as a part ef my remarks a portion of the summary 
and conclusions submitted by the inspectors: 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Motor-truck service not primarily designed for competitive transpor- 
tation of mails, but adapt itself te needs of feed producers. 

Routes are conducted in competition with other established service 
and claiming revenues not seme earned. 

Carrying of first-class mail predominates as earning factor of cliuimed 
revenues, for which business there is a rent intent to adapt schedules. 

Statistics of earnings, tabulated by Fourth Assistant's e,. includes 
war tax on letter mail, which should not be included. 

Postage om fourth-class matter, carriage of which is specified object 
of motoer-truck service, is comparatively small part of so-called revenue. 

Office of Fourth Assistant contends that metor-route service has 
right to consider as earned revenue value of postage on all mail car- 
ried, regardless of share of service performed. 

The stated method of computing revenues is not right in reason or 
acceptable business. practice. 

Motor-route service can at best aspire to recognition as another—and 
very expensive—instrument of public utility awaiting test of time and 

Report does not accept service as Soncemney adjunct of postal estab- 
lishment, nor wholly oppose it. as unworthy of trial, but seexs to correct 
appearance of enormous earnings, that subject may be considered in 
true light. 

pm ting expenses not furnished, but known to be greatly 
increasing with advent of storms and bad roads. 

Expenses shown cover only season of good roads and of highest pro- 
ductivity and earnings from transportation of produce. | 

Operating mile costs have increased since August, while mile earnings 
wesanal ng. 
Increase in food production has not been due to establishment of 


- motor-truck serviee. 


Postage on fourth-class mail has increased only 2.5 per cent of total 
en all matter since September. Other classes provide ever $2 per cent 
of total theoretical revenue: 

Reported earnings are greater tham in fact by reason of improper 
methods of computation. 

Impossible to reduce te figures “the revenue derived in addition to 
that which would be obtained through the usual and customary mail 
facilities in the absence of motor ve truck reute service,’” but this 


| additional revenue is small. 


Motor-truck service is not entitled to all credit for increased postul 


earnings, but must share with other mail service facilities. 


Moter-route service has not material] 
except in eggs, mushrooms, and specialties. 

Routes conducted in right locality and strictly in interest of food 
preducers,may possibly in time increase output 


imereased new postal business, 











Individual instances of large shipments on special occasions not in- 
dicative general increase in production. 

Special beneficiaries are paying only small part of cost of service as 
a whole, 

Postage on mushrooms, new business, Pennsylyania to New York, is 
net paying costs of transportation. 

Value of postage stamps on transit or transferable mail is no more 
revenue for motor-truck service than is mail carried on trains revenue 
of railroad. 

Only postage on “new business” and: postage on mail from post 
offices wholly dependent on motor route should be considered even as 
theoretical revenue to compare with costs, and the possibility of cheaper 
service by other means may be avdilable. 

As created, ‘new business’ may be claimed postal revenue arising 
from: increased production if solely due to operation of motor-truck 
service; also postage on matter now sent by motor-truck route in pref- 
erence to express service. Probably temporary, as express service is 
improving, 

Jepartment can not undertake to permit patrons to dictate a special 
and particular handling of their mail. 

Mail diversions in conjunction with curtailment of rail and electric 
service have been of little or no benefit to the service as a whole, except 
saving of damage to perishable and fragile matter by more careful 
trestment of motor-truck handling. 

If cheaper rail or electric service were restored or added to all rea- 
sonable public requirements would be met. 

Forced apparent value is given motor-truck service by scheduling it 
to leave important points slightly in advance of trains. 

Motor-truck routes are mainly established on information secured 
by correspondence, and installed by agent of Fourth Assistant, who 
instructs postmasters to divert mail from other channels if advance- 
ment can be made in either delivery or dispatch. Such mail is fre- 
quently diverted without benefit to the service, sometimes with re- 
sultant delay. 

Diverted mail is often carried only a short distance in transit, ap- 
parently to show postage revenue, and then discharged for further 
transportation by trains. Pamphlet instructions to postmasters from 
Fourth Assistant directs them to send by motor truck mail of all classes 
“that can thereby be advanced either in delivery or dispatch,” both 
terms being used, evidently with purpose. 

_ It is good mail-service logie that instructions for dispatch and diver- 
siom of mail should emanate from Office of Second Assistant, who is 
fully informed as to current train schedule changes, as is not Office of 
Fourth Assistant. Otherwise danger of diversions being made on ap- 

arently justifiable, but not supportable, grounds, with consequent de- 
ays: to: mail, 

Temporary suspensions of service and delays on motor routes are not 
infrequent, ocecasioning failure of supply to solely dependent offices and 
inconvenience to patrons. No provision is made for supplemental 
service, Postmasters are instructed to employ no such: service, but to 
permit supply to. lapse until repairs are made and motor service re- 
sumed, It is taking an unwarrantable risk te divert mail from regular 
channels to an experimental one. 

The idem of designating as revenue the postage om mail picked up 
at one office and delivered to. anether for rail connection and further 
transportation, is wrong, as such carriage may be only an infinitesimal 
part of total distance the mail must travel. 

Motor-truck routes show large revenues which: prove to be derived 
from. ae quantities. of mail for short distances only. Reports of 
mail handled show only place of loading, and never place of delivery. 
Other than a short haul, service performed on the trip may be very 
slight and a fictitious value is given the reute, as no. person examining 
the report can determine otherwise. 

Moter-truck routes. acquire a defensible schedule value because of 
having been installed in substitution for cheaper service. 

Motor-truck routes, while expensive, have some merit where they 
traverse sections where not in competition with rail lines. They can 
not be expected to take the place of rural routes, or speaking generally, 
of star routes. 

Motor routes may be established in place of long star routes or a 
chain of star routes where contract price demanded is excessive. 
Establishment of motor-route service can be advocated only in situ- 
ations where they can be operated at less cost than contract service or 
in localities where conditions are favorable to encouragement of in- 
creased food. production. 

Motor-truck routes sometimes pass through districts that are at a 
considerable distance from railroads, but operated as a whole as group 
routes are practically everywhere im competition with and extensively 
parallel railway and electric lines. Only at nonrailroad or no-agent 
points can they be called commercially nonparallel and 2oneompetitive, 

It seems to be the purpose of motor-truck service to enter the field; 
transcontinental, perhaps, in scope, as a system im competition with 
railroads, ete, 

The process and labor of handling mail in transit adds an item 
against general expense as indirect cost. Admitting that motor-truck 
service entails less such indirect cost it is still much more expensive 
than railroad service with all indirect costs considered. 

“City distribution” of letter mail is made in railway post-office 
trains and on arrival at large cities such mafi is sent direct from trains 
to the city postal station where delivery is to be made. If carried 
into city by motor truck this mail must be taken to general post. office 
for distribution and dispatch to postal station, entailing additional 
handling and delay. ef 

Mail is now handled by motor truck in small quantity only and 
organized facilities are made use of. If handled in large quantity, 
vastly increased facilities would need to be provided at greatly in- 
creased cost; heavy transfers at numeroug created junction points 
would need to be made, with consequent multiplicity of handlings. 
In brief, a new, extensive, and costly operating plant would have to be 
installed. Transportation of mail by motor truck sacrifices the ad- 
vantage of en route distribution such as is performed in railway post- 
offices and tends to reversion to the old-fashion “distributing post 
office,” with attendant inefficiency and delays. 

It seems advisable to abandon the idea of “ through interstate con- 
necting motor-truck parcel-post service” and competing for the busi- 
ness of carrying miscellaneous mails on schedules now selected mainly 
for that purpose and turn every energy toward giving most and attrac- 
tive service to first-hand producers: of food—the farmers. 

Motor trucks should start in early morning. from producing rural 
communities: and carry produce to city for market disposal the same 
day. This was the intent of originators of the service, but the idea has. 
expanded to embrace competitive carrying between large cities, for 
which character of service there is no real need, 
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Costs of motor-truck service are advancing with advent of seasonal 
storms, ete. Regularity of service in winter can not be assured, 
Motor-truck routes. have undoubtedly been established over unsuit- 
able roads, in unproductive districts, etc., solicited for the purpose of 
securing Government assistance in road improvement. 
Farmers. have not made general use of motor service for transpor- 
tation of produce to consumers, 


















It has been suggested this is cause 
rural routes do not emanate from large cities. Nearly 3,000 rural 
routes emanate from first-class offices and thousands of others reach 
small offices having direct rail connections with large cities. They did 
not use these facilities prior to establishment of motor routes. They 
are habituated to other attractive methods of marketing and will not 
use motor routes unless greater convenience is offered The matter of 
finding a buyer when goods are ready for market and of the consumer 
being able to procure the kind and quantity of goods when he wants 
them, as well as the difficult problem of credit, stands as an unsur- 
mounted barrier to successful eperation of system. 

Producer-to-consumer trade has developed to only a limited degree, 
though diligent effort along this line has been made at many large 
offices within the past three years. The most marked development has 
beem effected by post-office employees having advantage of postal 
agencies and facilities similar to these supplied by ‘“‘ middlemen.” 

Express companies, electric lines, railroads, public auto truck te. 
furnish cheaper transportation for produce with less exacting re 
quirements, ete.. and perform other services not undertaken by the 
Post Office Department, 

In a number of situations moter-truck routes duplicate travel over 
like routes: ‘In view of great expense, some of this might be climi- 
nated. 

Routes are in operation in districts where production of excess food- 
stuffs can hardly be looked for. 

A number of routes in operation are not providing service com- 
mensurate with the outlay for maintenance. 

Mails can not be moved on long connecting lines of routes with- 
out suffering intolerable delays and multiplicity of handlings, rehan- 


dlings, rough usage, abrasion not experienced in transmission by rail. 
Limitation. of load and earning capacity and high mileage cost mill- 


tate against operation of long routes or routes more than 50 miles 

in length. The long group or chain or through connecting routes 

must necessarily operate at a loss. 7 
Questionable whether extending governmental aid toward inereas- 


ing feod: production. is properly a charge te be laid against Post Oflice 
Department appropriation. The same applies to improvement of pub- 
He roads. 

For the sake of experiment, a few motor-truck routes should be re- 
tained in eperation to further test the possibility of promoting “ col- 
lection and delivery of food from the producer to the consumer and 
the delivery of articles necessary to the production ef such food to 
the producer.” Association of this function with general mail move- 
ment should not be considered the matter of first importance. 

It is feared that, for use of food producers, the postal rates are too 
high, the requirements as to packing and wrapping too exacting, the 
insurance and collect-on-delivery features too expensive and burden- 
some, 

As means of providing facilities for business between producer and 
consumer, the routes tm general have not shown great useftiness, but 
@ few have developed sufficient importance to warrant retaining them 
for further trial. i 


Roverr SAXCLAY, In Charge. 


Cras. C. Hart, W. B. WILLiamson, 
G. B. MILLER, G. M. Browy, 

W. J. Opp¥re, A. C. GARRIGNS, 

W. C. VOLKEBRDING, J. G. Hoey, 


Geo. BE. Brivy, Past Office Inspectors. 


I shall ask Senators to examine this report, as I shall not 
have time to direct attention to the clear and unequivoen! find- 
ings covering the entire operations of the officials who conducted 
the experiments. 

Senators will observe the criticisms made by the inspectors 
of the methods employed in this service. They state “ that routes 
are conducted in competition with other established service and 
claiming revenues not actually earned.” That is to say, in order 
to make a favorable showing those who were conducting this 
experiment claim for it revenues that were not actually earned. 
Under the original scheme first, second, and third class mail 
matter was not to be carried by the motor trucks, but fin order, 
presumably, to swell the receipts and thus impose upon Congress, 
first, seeond, and third class mail matter was diverted from the 
‘ailroads and other instrumentalities having contracts for carry- 
ing the same and conveyed by the motor-truck vehicles. The 
report shows that diverted mail was often carried but a short 
distance, “ apparently to show postal revenue, and then dis- 
charged for further transportation by trains.” Senators will 
observe that the inspectors in their report charge that the post- 
age of fourth-class matter is comparatively a small part of “ so- 
called revenue,” and that the statistics of earnings submitied by 
the Fourth Assistant’s office improperly include items of cre«it. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Utah yield to 
me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has come to my information, and I 
think it was stated before the Committee on Post Offices and 


Post Roads, that in some instances, in order, apparently, to 
make a showing for this service, even first-class mail was taken 
off a mail traim and put into a truck, driven a certain distance 
along the route, and eventually put back into the same train. 

Mr. KING. I think that is shown in the testimony here in 
the record. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, that is hardly true. What 
occurred was this: For instance, where a train and truck started 
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out from the same city, and the truck started out perhaps an 
hour or two carlier than did the train, mail was put on to the 
truck, taken part way down the line, and there put on to the 
railroad train that came along later, picking it up. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Not necessarily the same train. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It was the same train that started out 
after the truck left the city, but mail was not taken off the train 
and put on the truck. It was only put on the train once, and 
that was after the truck had hauled it part way down the road. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I am in error, I may say to the 
Senator from Utah, in stating that the mail was originally taken 
out of a train after it started from a railroad station, or the 
vicinity of one, and then eventually loaded off the train in order 
to rench its destination within a reasonable period; but the 
truck, I venture to say, was given credit for carrying that first- 
class mail, and then Congress was asked, upon such a showing as 
that, to appropriate more money. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Utah will yield to 
me for just a moment, I think it is proper that the Senator from 
New York should understand the facts accurately. What the 
Senator has stated was done for the reason that the delivery of 
mail to near-by villages should be facilitated and reach there 
much earlier on the truck than it would by waiting on the train 
schedule. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not quite understand the Senator's 


explanation, 
Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 


Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] is in error in his statement. Let me 
take, for an example, the case where mail was dispatched by 
truck from Birmingham, Ala., and an hour and a half or two 
hours later was put onto a train which left Birmingham some- 
what later than did the truck, but the truck was given the credit 
for the earnings for the carriage of the mail between Birming- 
ham and the point where it was put on the train. The mail, 
however, was not at all hastened in reaching its destination; 
it was merely hastened in leaving the post office, though not in 
the final delivery ; but the truck was credited with the earnings 
for carrying that first-class mail between Birmingham and the 
point where it was transferred to the train. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may be partially right in his correction, but the fact 
is that, while I do not entirely approve of what was done, the 
only reason that could be given in defense of this proposition was 
that the mail for intermediate points, at least, was facilitated 
by using these trucks instead of the trains, and that is the evi- 
dence in each case—in Birmingham, in New York, and out of 
Baltimore, also, unless I remember the testimony incorrectly. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, a little later on I want to 
point out some of the peculiarities of the methods which were 
used in conducting this experiment, not with any desire of dis- 
paraging the possible value of the experiment but to show that 
it was improperly, unwisely, and almost dishonestly conducted. 

Mr. KING. I think the finding of the inspectors which I 
called attention to a moment ago supports the contention of 
the Senator from New York. The inspectors state that diverted 
mail is often carried only a short distance in transit, apparently 
to show postage revenue, and then discharged for further trans- 
portation by trains; and they further state that “ pamphlet 
instructions to postmasters from Fourth Assistant directs them 
to send by motor-truck mail of all classes that can thereby be 
advanced in delivery or dispatch,” both terms being used evi- 
dently with a purpose. It is obvious that in some respects the 
manner in which the experiments were conducted was violative 
of the statute, and it seems to have been the purpose to make a 
showing upon which a further demand could be made for in- 
creased appropriations for motor-truck service. The investiga- 
tions of the inspectors seem to indicate @ purpose upon the 
part of some officials conducting the experiments to fasten upon 
the Government as a permanent policy a scheme for motor- 
truck transportation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I think there is no defense, if true, to 
some of the things with which the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General is charged by the committee appointed by the Post- 
master General to investigate that matter. 

The purpose of the motor-truck service, however, was to 
increase the facilities for the farmers living near the cities and 
towns to bring the products of their farms to market. Of 
course the effect of that would increase the farmers’ profits 
nnd at the same time lower the cost of living to the man in 
town. Nothing but good could result from such a service eco- 
nomically conducted. I think there can possibly be no objection 
to the purpose of this experiment. It is a very laudable and 
proper one. It is the ardent hope of the committee that after a 
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while the public highways shall be so improved that the service 
under consideration may increase to the extent that will prove 
inexpensive to the Government. 

As to sending first, second, and third class mail by the motor 
truck, destined to points miles and miles away, for the pur- 
pose of showing the volume of business on the motor truck, if 
this were done to deceive the Congress and mislead the country, 
of course all right-thinking men will regard it as reprehensible ; 
and when the matter was first called to the attention of the 
committee the members of the committee were quite as out- 
spoken in their condemnation of such a practice as the Senator 
from Utah is severe in his condemnation. But I ought to 
state that Mr, Blakslee, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, denies that the records were padded or any intention on 
his part to deceive the Congress or the public. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Does not the report which was submitted, and 
which I hold in my hand, convict the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General of improper conduct and a violation of the 
letter and spirit of the law? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think on its face it does. I was not 
present when the committee heard the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General in his explanation of the report. He was called 
before the committee to answer the charges made by the in- 
spectors, and I have not had an opportunity, having been out of 
the city for some days on official business, to read his state- 
ment of the case or defense of the charges. But there are cer- 
tain charges made in the report which I do not think he can 
explain or effectively defend unless they are untrue. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, he will see that 
the Postmaster General approves of the findings and conclu- 
sions submitted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral approved it. Of course, the Postmaster General is only 
indirectly involved in this controversy. I have not seen his 
report, but I do know that Mr. Blakslee denied some of the 
statements contained in the report made by the inspectors and 
denied emphatically the conclusions reached by them. As I 
have said heretofore, Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read Mr. Blakslee’s statement or to go carefully into 
the report of the inspectors. The purpose of my rising was 
to say that the Post Office Department in establishing the 
rural motor-truck service is to be commended and is heartily 
approved by me. If it can be made profitable to the farmers 
of this country and beneficial to the consumers of farm products 
living in the cities, without imposing a burden on the tax- 
payers, I think, that every encouragement should be given the 
enterprise, and'I hope that the Post Office Department will be 
able to so perfect the system as to win the approval of every- 
body. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in reply to the statement made 
by the Senator, permit me to say that an examination of the 
report submitted by the inspectors justifies the findings and 
conclusions submitted by them. The statement of the Senator 
to the effect that, if. it can be made profitable to the agricultur- 
ists of the country and beneficial to the consumers, to establish 
a system of motor-truck transportation, it should be encouraged, 
providing no “burden is imposed upon the taxpayers,” may 
mean very much and may possess but slight significance. The 
Senator, of course, knows that the most impractical and costly 
schemes are often enthusiastically indorsed by their advocates 
and by thoughtless, hysterical supporters. It is easy to so 
garnish ard bedeck the most vicious, squalid, and destructively 
extravagant scheme as that wise and practical men are often 
deceived. Every plan that seeks a perversion of the powers of 
the Government has been backed by pleas akin to those j.st 
suggested by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. The 
poisor.ed cup so often placed before us is filled with beautiful 
colored distillations which appear more beautiful than the pure 
sparkling stream. The most tyrannous of despotisms, the most 
benumbing and dangerous bureaucracies and paternalisms, are 
justified and applauded upon the theory of service to the people. 
This Republic is a striking example of what a democracy can 
accomplish for the economic and industrial welfare and the 
political liberty and progress of a people, Though the states 
of Europe are inhabited by millions, are compact, and in many 
instances the difficulties of constructing and developing trans- 
portation instrumentalities are reduced to a minimum because 
of the topography and other natural conditions, nevertheless 
we have the best and cheapest transportation facilities in the 
world. I am referring to conditions immediately before we 
entered the war. The state socialisms and the autocratic 
forms of government of Europe have not given to the people the 
advantages in commerce, in trade, in industrial development, 























in economic advancement, that have been enjoyed in this Re- 
public. And yet there are those who would fasten upon this 
free people the discredited, archaic, and tyrannous policies and 
systems of the old world. Of course, everyone familiar with the 
work of the Federal Government knows that its undertakings 
and accomplishments, large or srfiall, involve an expense en- 
tirely disproportionate to the results achieved. If it is profitable 
and beneficial to establish systems of motor-truck transporta- 
tion in our country, then individuals and private enterprise 
will work out comprehensive and satisfactory plans. 

The American business man is alwa}'s alert and ready for an 
investment that promises a reasonable reward. As a result 
we find railroads, steam and electric, threading the States of 
the Union. In many localities express companies are in opera- 
tion. In many States passengers and freight are carried by 
privately owned and operated vehicle systems of transportation. 
In some instances vehicles are drawn by horses, and in other 
instances motor cars and trucks are utilized. If there is a field 
for motor-truck transportation, private enterprise will enter it. 
Such a field, under our form of government, is for private enter- 
prise and.not for the Government. 

Does it not occur to Senators that we are confronted by a 
somewhat remarkable condition? We are asked to appropri- 
ate large sums for the purpose of establishing a motor-truck 
transportation system; the experiments conducted by the 
Government prove it to be expensive and impractical and, 
to some extent, an encroachment upon the field covered by 
steam and electric railroad systems. The report of the 
inspectors, as I have stated, shows that express companies, 
electric lines, railroads, and privately owned autotrucks “ fur- 
nish cheaper transportation for produce with less exacting 
requirements than this projected system.” The fact that 
the Government is in possession of most of the steam rail- 
reads of the United States and is operating them at a loss 
should occasion concern to all thoughtful persons. We have al- 
ready appropriated $500,000,000 which the railroads have ab- 
sorbed, and are now required to appropriate $750,000,000 more 
to aid in operations for the coming year. This sum, enormous 
as it is, we are told is imperatively required, and that the rail- 
roads will cease to properly function unless it is forthwith ob- 
tained. The railroad rates have been increased from 25 to 400 
per cent. Notwithstanding these great increases in freight and 
passenger rates, the railroads were operated at a loss of more 
than $200,000,000 for the past year. We are now asked to fur- 
ther diminish the freight carried by railroads, notwithstanding 
they are operating at a toss under Government control, the loss 
to be met from the Public Treasury. We have heard rather 
lurid stories of the great economies brought about in railroad 
operation since the Government assumed control. They are 
proving to be fairy tales. The situation of the railroads to-day 
incontestably demonstrates that governmental operation has 
been as extravagant, costly, and inefficient as is the handling of 
most other business undertakings and enterprises by the Gen- 
eral Government. Its few months’ control of the telephone sys- 
tems of our country has wrought the same disastrous results. 
It has produced confusion, disorder, and chaos, disturbed busi- 
ness, affected the value of securities, and created a huge deficit 
for which the Government will be held responsible. Its con- 
trol of the telegraph systems has been equally inefficient and 
destructive. We see some of the costly results of governmental 
control when we look into the work of Government agencies 
during the war through which we have just passed. 

I need only to invite attention to the work of the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation and to the aircraft 
production and to the work of the Ordnance Department to 
prove the inefficient, costly, and intolerable business methods 
under which the Government conducts its business. Govern- 
mental control and operation are synonymous with waste, ex- 
travagance, and inefficiency, and often disorder and chaos. It 


_ fs impossible in a republic and among a free people to have 


efficient Federal ownership and control of those matters which 
are manifestly within the field of private endeavor. A despot- 
ism rather than a republic is better calculated to secure efficient 
operation and control, not only of public utilities but of busi- 
ness undertakings which are regarded as legitimately and 
exclusively of a private character. I believe that under our 
form of government it is not the province of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to engage in transportation. In this statement I am 
referring to the question of policy rather than that of power. 

' Tt is clear to even the blind that back of the appropria- 
tion which is now sought by this bill there exists a design 
to increase the powers and prerogatives and responsibilities 
of the Post Office Department, to multiply by thousands the 
employees of that department, and to increase its expendi- 
tures by millions of dollars annually. 
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I want to express my disapproval of the efforts which are 
being made by certain officials of the Government to expand 
the powers and jurisdiction of the Post Office Department. 
There are oflicials within-it who are determined to have the 
Government acquire and operate the telegraph, telephone, and 
cable systems and place them under the control of the Post 
Office Department. There are still others who desire that the 
Government shall take over, own, and operate through the Post 
Office Department all express companies and establish motor- 
truck transportation systems ramifying all varts of the United 
States. Of course, this is in line with the plan to convert the 
Federal Government into a vast paternalism, an autocratic 
socialistic state. This plan would culminate in the destruction 
of private enterprise and private business and would lay upon 
the American people a heavy hand that would destroy private 
initiative, individual ambition, and reduce the people to the 
dead level of a monotonous and decadent mediocrity. The 
American people, instead of being a virile, puissant, mighty 
force for progress and civilization, would subside into a stag- 
nant pool, giving off foul and poisonous exhalations. 

I invite the attention of the Senators, and particularly the 
Senator from Mississippi, to the railroad situation in our coun- 
try to-day. A few years ago there was an era of railroad build- 
ing and development. Thousands of miles of steam railroads 
were annually constructed. Within a few years electric rail- 
roads were built in most of the States of the Union. Energetic, 
pushing Americans linked the cities and towns and States with 
electric railroads which proved of immense advantage and im- 
portance to the people. In many instances they came in com- 
petition with the steam roads, resulting in a reduction of freight 
and passenger rates. They brought the towns and the rural dis- 
tricts to the cities and linked remote parts of States with the 
congested centers of population. They enabled the farmers to 
transport their products to market, and in various ways con- 
tributed to the happiness and material welfare of the people. 
But the day of railroad building seems to have come to a close. 
Men who were willing to invest and construct additional steam 
and electric roads hesitate. With the hampering restrictions of 
States and political subdivisions within States, and the unrea- 
sonable attitude of the Federal Government toward railroads, 
together with the menacing attitude of those who demand Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, we can not expect that addi- 
tional roads will be constructed. Trust companies who hold 
the savings of the rich and the poor, as well as those who have 
means for investment, would hardly be warranted in loaning 
their money to construct new railroads under present conditions. 
There is no one thing that would conduce as much toward the 
revival of business as a clear-cut announcement upon the part 
of the Government of a wise and rational policy with respect 
to railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, and a fair and 
proper method of dealing with matters of interstate commerce. 
Such a course would result in the organization of new railroad 
companies or the extension of.existing systems. Interurban 
roads would be increased. ‘Transportation charges would be 
cheapened and the demand for labor increased. 

I did not intend to discuss the railroad question, but was 
diverted by the suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi; 
but before leaving the subject I wish to invite attention to e 
letter received by me sometime ago which throws light upon one 
angle of the question of motor-truck transportation. I express 
no opinion upon the merits or facts of the case stated by him. 
The letter was written by an enterprising American who has 
done much toward building electric railroads. Referring to 
my opposition to appropriations to establish motor-truck trans- 
portation by the Government, he says: 

The citics and counties of California, which have spent tremendous 
sums of money on good roads within the past few years, are now 


finding to their dismay the costs of maintaining these roads and are 
further discovering that the greatest destructive agency in proportion 


to mileage is a heavily loaded motor truck, and the second mosi de- 
structive agency is the large jitmey bus, which is also an impediment 
to the use of the road by the ordinary automobile. It will take but a 
few years more to demonstrate that the furnishing of a free roadbed 
to motor trucks and jitneys in competition with the electric roads, 
which have to furnish cither their own private rights of way * * * 
or pay all the paving included within the area bounded by lines ~ feet 
on the outermost side of their tracks, including maintenance, is one of 
the most expensive forms of securing additional transportation that 
the public has indulged in 

If the public furnished the free rights of way, roadbed and structures 
thereon, rails, ties, bridges, etc., to the electric lines, you will 
readily appreciate what an enormous extension of interurban facilities 
would be ssible and how much greater in value to the public the 
transportation would be in comparison with any motor truck or jitney 
line. I do not mean that such a thing is possible, but such a policy 
would be parallel in a very large degree with that now pursued with 


reference to motor tracks and jitneys. 

The present policy has resulted in embarrassing financially the 
electric roads of this State. It has been the chief factor In preventing 
almost absolutely extensions for passenger business alone during the 
past four or five years. 
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While statistics I have here are not complete, I think it safe to say 
that the new State highways, with the bridges involved, are costing in 
excess of $18,000 per mile. The wider streets of the cities, ranging 
from 40 to 60 feet, are costing for paving from $40,000 to $60,000 per 
mile 


The figures show that the cost of maintenance of paved public 


highways in Los Angeles County last year per mile of roadway was 
greater than the cost of malntaining tracks and roadway per mile of 
the Pacific Electric. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do I understand the Senator ‘rom Utah 
to give his approval to that suggestion? Would the Senator, in 
the interest of street railways, deny the public highways to the 
people living in the country over which to run their motor trucks 
or their automobiles? 

Mr. KING. Certainly not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the United States Government could 
furrish the farmers of this country transportation for their 
truck products at a lower cost, and without cost to the tax- 
payers, would the Senator deny them that facility to market 
their produce, in order to build up business for the electric 
railroad lines? 

Mr. KING. Answering the Senator’s suggestions, I want to 
state that in my opinion the Post Office Department can not 
furnish transportation for field and farm and make it a seif- 
sustaining undertaking. The inspectors’ report to which I have 
called attention conclusively establishes that fact. I concede 
that a few routes might be selected by the Post Office Depart- 
ment which would show for the time being no loss and perhaps 
a slight profit; but the Senator must take into consideration 
what the final result of the inauguration of this system of motor- 
truck transportation would be. If a few selected routes proved 
profitable, extensions would be made in all directions. The 
same influences would soon be at work that we discover in suc- 
cessful operation when river and harbor bills and post-office 
and public-building bilis are being prepared. There would be 
logrolling and importunities and schemes of all sorts and kinds 
to secure the establishment of transportation routes. If a route 
was laid out in one precinct, another precinct would demand it, 
and the adjacent county would insist upon it, and surrounding 
counties would demad the extension of the route or the establish- 
ment of other routes within their borders. 

Congressmen would be petitioned for the establishment of 
motor-truck routes within ail parts of their districts, political 
influence would be brought to bear, men who wanted positions 
would inaugurate campaigns for the establishment of routes, 
until finally millions of dollars would be called for and tens of 
millions of dollars would be expended. But this is not the end 
of the ugly picture; new bureaus, agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties would be required, thousands of trucks would be purchased, 
supply depots would be needed, repair shops by the hundreds 
would be erected, and thousands of additional employees would 
be required ; and these, in time, whether drivers or collectors of 
freight and produce, or keepers.of the depots and stations where 
the same would be housed or received, would be protected by the 
civil service, and they, in turn, with the hundreds of thousands 
of others who are in the Government service, would demand 
civil pensions for which the people would be taxed. And, of 
course, to make a showing rates would temporarily be reduced 
to destroy any competition resulting from the operation of 
transportation companies by private individuals. This, together 
with the general incompetency of the Government in its adminis- 
trative affairs, would inevitabiy lead to enormous deficits, 
Private corporations or individuals would build no further rail- 
roads nor establish transportation companies in competition 
with the Government. The plan would drive out of business 
existing transportation companies and would prevent the exten- 
sion of the lines and plans of existing companies or the organiza- 
tion of additional ones. If the Government can furnish trans- 
portation, to use the language of the Senator, for the truck 
products of the farmers and make it a self-sustaining proposi- 
tion, then unquestionably private individuals could do the same 
thing and make a profit; and, as I stated a few moments ago, 
the enterprise and genius of American people lead them into 
any and all legitimate enterprises where there is promise of 
profit or reward. 

Let me mention another question that would arise if the Gov- 
ernment should inaugurate this system. The highways of the 
country would be more or less injured by the operation of the 
Government trucks, and the cities, counties, and States would 
demand enormous appropriations from the Government for the 
repair of the same, Buildings would be necessary to care for 
the products transported by the Government trucks. These 
would need caretakers, insurance, and protection, and this 
would call for additional employees. 

Mr. President, the plan is unwise and inexpedient. Of course, 
it is in line with the paternalism and lrureaucratic method so 
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popular in executive departments and in certain sections of 
our country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I ask the Senator if the Post Office De- 
partment should be able to furnish this transportation for the 
products of the truck farmer and make it a self-sustaining en- 
terprise, would the Senator deny the Government that privilege 
of serving the people in order to build up business for electric 
railroad lines? 

Mr. KING. I think I have sufficiently answered the question 
just submitted by the Senator, but I will add that, in my opinion, 
the department will not be able to furnish transportation and 
make it a self-sustaining enterprise. Of course, I would not, 
nor would any Senator, deprive the Government of any power 
which it possesses merely for the purpose of aiding the business 
of an electric railroad line. i am frank to say, however, that 
I should be glad to see more railroads, both steam and electric, 
constructed by corporations and individuals in our country. 
Their construction would give employment to thousands of men, 
and facilities for transportation of the products of the farmers 
and manufacturers and of all of our people would be multiplied. 
I welcome every effort to secure additional and cheaper trans- 
portation for the American people. What I attempted to show 
was that by unwise legislation, by the assumption of power by 
the Federal Government not possessed by it, transportation 
rates are increased and the instrumentalities of transportation 
fail to keep pace with the growing demands of commerce. 
Wise legislation by the States and by the Federal Government 
will encourage the construction of additional transportation 
systems. The enactment of laws by which the Federal Govern- 
ment enters the transportation field will in my opinion prove 
disadvantageous to the interests of the people. Conceding the 
power of the General Government to engage in the transporta- 
tion business, I insist that such action would be unwise and in 
the end it would prove harmful to the people. Under our form 
of Government it is not the legitimate function of the Federal 
Government to build and operate railroads and engage in the 
transportation of commerce. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. My friend ought to know that that is be- 
ing done. It may be that it is an improper function for the 
General Government to perform, but, as a matter of fact, the 
Government is performing that function. 

Mr. KING. I admit that a» a war measure the Federal Gov- 
ernment took over most of the railroad systems of the 
United States and is still operating them. This is being donc 
under the war power of the Government. There are many who 
question the wisdom and expediency of the act. I think, how- 
ever, most persons will concede that under the war powers 
of “the Federal Government it was authorized to seize and 
operate the railroads. I am persuaded, however, that all fair- 
minded persons will reach the conclusion that the control by 
the Government of the railroads has not been an unqualified 
success. Notwithstanding the enormous receipts resulting from 
the immense tonnage carried for the Government, as well as 
from the increased freight and passenger rates, the cost of 
operating the railroads was increased more than a billion dollars 
for the year, and the Government is called upon to meet a large 
deficit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, if it wiil not interrupt the 
Senator—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask him if this provision of the bill 
does not involve—and if that is not substantially all it does in- 
volve—a proposed extension of the parcel-post service, the 
effect of which would be to promote direct dealings between 
the producer of farm products and the consumer? That would 
be the effect, but it is an extension, practically, is it not, of the 
parcel-post service, already in existence and operation? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I realize that the power of Con- 
zress to establish post offices and post roads is expressly granted : 
by the Constitution. It is contended by able lawyers that under 
this grant of power the Government may establish parcel-post 
service as a branch of the Postal Service. But I submit that there 
must be some limitations upon this grant of power. I can not 
believe that Congress would be authorized to convert the Postal 
System into a huge transportation enterprise. Certainly it will 
not be contended that the framers of the Federal Constitution 
contemplated that the authorization to establish post offices and 
post roads conferred an unlimited and unrestricted grant of 
power upon the Federal Government to construct railroads and 
various other instrumentalities of transportation and then to 
engage in all forms of transportation. Will Senators contend 
that the authority to establish a post office confers the power to 
create a mercantile establishment and a manufaeturing plant 
and to engage in all forms of trade and commerce? Jefferson 
suggested that the establishment of post roads might mean the 
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selection of roads already established in the various States 
rather than the building of additional ones. Whether the sug- 
gestion is of importance or not, manifestly it can not be success- 
fully maintained that the power to establish a post road au- 
thorizes the General Government to engage in all forms of trans- 
portation and commerce. I submit there must be some point 
beyond which the Federal Government may not go in its legis- 
lation, based upon the clause of the Constitution which I have 
just referred to. If under the guise of transporting mail it 
constructs railroads it would seem to follow logically that it 
should have the power to make the enterprise financially suc- 
cessful. To accomplish this result it might be necessary for the 
Government to acquire and operate mines and smelters in order 
that there might be tonnage for its cars. Factories and all other 
enterprises which promised commerce could thus be developed 
and conducted in order that freight might be provided for the 
railroad system so owned and operated by the Government. 
It would certainly be a loose and latitudinarian, if not absurd, 
construction to place upon the Constitution to argue that the 
postal clause of the Constitution would authorize all such under- 
takings. 

I do not think the Senator from Florida is quite accurate in 
intimating that the establishment of motor-truck transportation 
is merely an extension of the parcel-post service; but if it be 
an extension, then it would be no more than an extension to 
authorize the operation by the Post Office Department of motor 
trucks in all parts of the land to carry commodities of every 
form and the products of the factories and the mines and the 
fields. It would only be an “ extension” of the system for the 
Government to acquire rights of way, to construct railroads, 
build warehouses, employ hundreds of thousands of men to 
operate the same, and to drive into bankruptcy the railroads 
owned by private individuals and corporations, and thus take 
charge of the entire carrying trade and business of the Nation. 
I leave it to the able Senator from Florida and others who have 
the responsibility of passing upon these questions to determine 
whether there is no limitation upon the power of the Federal 
Government when it deals with “ commerce among the States.” 
I submit, with due deference to the views of others and to the 
expressions of learned judges of the land, that the establish- 
ment of “post roads” or the “regulation of commerce among 
the States” is vastly different from the building of roads and 
the construction of railroad systems for the purpose of trans- 
porting the commodities and products of the people and for the 
purpose of competing with individuals in the ordinary lines of 
business and in the fields of trade and commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator has alluded to and T hope he 
will enlarge on the distinction between the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. Congress has a right to regulate interstate 
commerce, Which might include motor-truck transportation to 
enable market gardeners and others to distribute their products. 
Will the Senator give the Senate his views on the distinction 
between regulating commerce and engaging in commerce itself? 
Is not the furnishing of transportation merely one of the forms 
of commerce? There is a distinction, it seems to me, that always 
ought to be kept in mind. The Senator very briefly alluded to 
it, and I hope he will enlarge on it during his discussion of the 
subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not feel competent to answer 
the question of the Senator from Illinois or make any worthy 
contribution toward the discussion of this important subject. 
However, I shall submit a few observations which I hope will 
prove more or less relevant. Perhaps the commerce clause of 
the Constitution has been the subject of as much controversy 
as any one provision of that instrument. At any rate, it has 
produced many learned discussions and yielded a multitude of 
able opinions. One of the most important decisions rendered in 
the early days of the Republic was in the famous Gibbons- 
Ogden case. Chief Justice Marshall in that remarkable opinion 
did much toward shaping the course of the Federal Govern- 
ment. No decision since then has successfully challenged the 
principles therein announced or the conclusions reached. Under 
the commerce clause Congress has the power to “regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States 
and with the Indian tribes.” The power of Congress, as stated, 
is regulatory. It does not authorize the creation of commerce 
or give authority to the Federal Government to embark upon 
enterprises and undertakings for the production of the articles 
of commerce. We all know that the principal reason that 
prompted the Constitutional Convention to adont the commerce 
clause grew out of the abuses connected with the insignificant 
in amount but nevertheless to the colonists important trade 
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between them. The evils of internal barriers erected by the 
Colonies, and which operated to restrict trade and commerce, 
were so apparent that the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention were willing to surrender to the Federal Government 
the power to “ regulate commerce among the various States.” 
They understood, as was declared in the Gibbons-Ogden case, 
that commerte consists of “intercourse and traftic.” 

I think, however, the interpretation placed by the courts upon 
this important clause has extended its meaning and scope be- 
yond that within the contemplation of the fra ners of the Con- 
stitution. 


As I recall Madison’s statement, it was to the'effect that the 
power granted to the Federal Government under the commerce 
clause “was intended as a negative and preventive provision 
against injustice in the States themselves, rather than as a 
power to be used for the positive purposes of the General Gov- 
ernment.” I think the decisions of the Supreme Court support 
this statement. The power of regulation to be exercised by the 
Federal Government is entirely different from the building and 
operation of railroads and other instrumentalities of transpor- 
tation. Certainly it was not designed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the guise of “regulation” should invade the 
internal affairs of the States or engage in business undertakings 
which were carried on by individuals and corporations within 
the States and were subject to the police power and control of 
the States. 

Mr. Tucker, in his admirable work on the Constitution, in dis- 
cussing the commerce clause states in effect that Congress has 
the power to regulate traffic in things in transitu but not the 
things themselves. The case of Hammer against Dagenhart, 
recently decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
construed the child-labor law, and the opinion of the majority 
of the court, as I recall it, supports the views which T have 
briefly submitted, and declares that the manufacture of goods is 
not commerce, nor does the fact that they were afterwards 
shipped in interstate commerce make their production a part of 
that commerce and subject to the control of Congress. 

It is a matter with which we are all familiar that the colo- 
nists were jealous to maintain the rights and sovereign powers 
of their respective Commonwealths. It was only the menacing 
dangers surrounding them which induced them to form the 
Federal Union. They clearly manifested a purpose to limit the 
powers of the Federal Government and to reserve to the States 
and to the people, respectively, all the powers not delegated to 
the former. 

They were not paternalistic; they did not believe in State 
socialism or in bureaucratic government; they did not intend 
that the Federal Government should become a vast Frankenstein 
or that its powers should be perverted to enable it to enter into 
competitive business with the people of the various States. 
They never dreamed of the Government which they created 
engaging in commerce or producing articles of commerce to 
be handled through the channels of trade and commerce. It is 
true the case of McCulloch against Maryland holds that cor- 
porations may be created for the purpose of carrying out some 
governmental purpose; and later it was held, in Luxton v, 
North River Bridge Co. (153 U. 8.), that Congress may create 
corporations as appropriate means of executing the powers of 
government, and that therefore it could authorize the creation 
of a corporation for the construction of a bridge over a navi- 
gable stream. 

President Buchanan considered that under the war-making 
power military roads could be constrycted by the Government 
through the Territories, and later, as Senators will remember, 
corporations were authorized for the construction of the Pacific 
system of railroads. It is my revollection that this legislation 
was justified upon the ground of military necessity, or rather 
upon the ground that the Federal Government, under the war- 
making power, had the right to appropriate money or make 
land grants to aid in the construction of military roads through 
the Territories. 

During Washington's administration Madison supported a bili 
authorizing the survey of a post road from Maine to Ge : 
Of course, the Constitution is clear as to the power of Concre:s 
to construct post roads. In those early days transportation 
between the Colonies was well-nigh impossible because of the 
lack of roads. However, Jefferson made objections to Madison's 
views, contending that it would be “ the entering wedge of enor- 
mous expenditures, boundless patronage by the Executive, a 
bottomless abyss of public money.” He suggested ‘he question 
as to whether the power to make post roads authorized the 
“construction ” of roads rather than the “selection” of those 
already in existence. 
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During the administration of President Monroe the question transportation. I know that many able lawyers contend that 


of the power of the Federal Government to engage in internal 
improvements was a very vital one. Conflicting views were then 
entertained-in regard to the powers of Cengress to construct 
roads for any purpose unless, perhaps, under the war-making 
power for military needs. 

Mr. Justice Bradley, in one of the Union Pacific Railroad 
cases—-found, as I recall, in One hundred and twenty-seven 
United States—stated, in substance, that under the power to 
regulate commerce, a8 well as to establish post roads and for 
inilitary purposes, the Federal Government was authorized to 
pass laws for the creation of corporations to construct the rail- 
roads in question, Mr, Tucker declares that that portion of the 
decision holding that Congress can build railroads under the com- 
merce clause is dictum. I think there is no question but that 
the issues presented did not call for a decision as to the power of 
Congress under the commerce clause to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Pacific railroad system. 

There cin be no question as to the power of Congress to au- 
thorize, or perhaps to build, a railroad for postal or military 
purposes. There is in my mind serious doubt as to the power 
of Congress to construct railroads under its authority to regu- 
late commerce “ among the several States” for the purpose of 
carrying the commerce of the people. 

How far the courts will go in their interpretation of the 
commerce clause it is impossible to determine. They have held 
that all instrumentalities of commerce, physical or otherwise, 
ure subject to regulation by the Federal Government, and that 
this power to regulate not only includes personal property and 
all forms of goods and merchandise that may be the subject of 
commerce but all persons whe conduct conimerce and the charges 
thereon and profits therefrom. This necessarily leads to the 
position that all corporations engaged in interstate commerce 
may be regulated by the Federal Government. And the decision 
in the Caminetti case subjeets individuals to the regulating con- 
trol of Congress. It is a tremendous power, aad its extent be- 
comes more apparent as the commerce between the various 
States increases and the business relations between the peorle 
become more intimate. However, I respectfully submit that the 
power to regulate commerce ought not to be construed to author- 
ize the ederal Government to engage in commerce. If such 
power were granted and fully exercised, it is manifest that not 
only intrastate commerce but that which is interstate in charac- 
ter and which is the result of private or corporate effort could 
be destroyed. There could be no competition with the Govern- 
ment. There would not be “ regulation” of commerce, but de- 
struction of all instrumentalities of commerce not owned and 
controlled by the Government. Railroads, all forms of trans- 
portation, mines, mills, factories, indeed mest producing prop- 
erty, real and personal, would be owned or controlled, and prob- 
ably both, by the Government, and the people would be its em- 
pioyees. There would no longer be a Republic; the very form 
of our governmental structure would be changed, and our in- 
stitutions, our economic and political life, would be submerged 
by a form of despotism or a condition of chaos and anarchy 
that might overwhelm or blot out the civilization of this Nation. 

We all remember the centralization that was attempted when 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution was adopted. It 
was designed to strike down the States and aggrandize the 
Federal Government. Fortunately for the liberties of the 
Ameriean people, courageous judges declared that the States 
should be preserved, and that there should be no assumption of 
power by the General Government which would destroy the 
States or shackle the people of the States. The amendment was 
regarded as a reaffirmation of the “ cardinal principles of Magna 
Charta as guaranteed as well by the national power against the 
action of the States as against its own action.” 

So I hope that the commerce clause will not be perverted and 
become the engine of oppression and destruction. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Any power that the Government has to own 
and operate ships, if it exists at all exists under this same 
clause, dees it not? 

Mr. KING. Is that the question of the Senator? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I would nov want to answer that that is the 
only clause; but, speaking without opportunity for full reflec- 
tion, I am inclined to think that the Senator is right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator deny the power of the 
Federal Government to own and operate ships? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what I have ‘stated concerning 
railroads is applicable in a general way to the subject of marine 


the General Government may build, purchase, and operate ships 
for commercial purposes; that the Government may engage in 
the carrying trade not only between ports of the United States 
but between our country and foreign nations. How far the 
courts would go in upholding legislation, if it should be enacted, 
which has these objects in view I can not state. I can only re- 
peat that there must be some limitation upon the commerce 
Clause of the Constitution. It was not intended to confer upon 
the Federal Government unrestricted authority to become a 
gigantic business corporation. Of course, the Government can 
own and operate ships for purely governmental purposes. It 
can employ them in the transportation of troops and for military 
and naval purposes. Indeed, there are many legitimate purposes 
for which ships may be used by the Government, but, speaking 
in a general way, and without full opportunity for such reflec- 
tion as is necessary to reach a matured judgment, I would say 
that the Federal Government would have difficulty in defending 
its course if it should engage in all forms of commerce upon land 
and upon sea. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, of course, the Senator under- 
stands that my question was directed to the question of power 
and not to the question of policy. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois {Mr. SuermMan] rose first. I yield to him, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I merely wanted to make the suggestion that if 
there is anybody whe thinks that the Federal Government does 
have power to operate ships, it would be interesting to have him 
indicate under what clause of the Constitution the power may 
be found. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I should be very glad to be advised in re- 
spect to that.. I was thinking hurriedly, as the distinguished 
Senstor from Wisconsin was propounding his inquiry, and en- 
deavoring te ascertain what particular provision of the Consti- 
tution conferred upon the Federal Government the power to 
acquire and operate transportation systems for the purpose of 
carrying the trade and commerce of the peoples of this and 
other lands. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am free to say that in my opinion the 
interstate-commerce clause does warrant it. In my opinion the 
Stpreme Court in many expressions has indicated that the 
power exists, and I believe it does exist. 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the Senator from Iinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the greater part of those 
have been resolved under the war powers. The interpretation 
of war powers in this Chamber has no limitation that I know 
of, unless it be that in the executive department; and that 
has evidently gone beyond the United States, and extended 
over the world. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to my friend from Illinois that I do 
not think the position which has been taken is quite as exireme 
as suggested. I think Senators have gone to the extent of con- 
tending that the war powers would permit Congress to do what- 
ever it conceived to be necessary for the public defense, if not 
prohibited by or forbidden in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And ships have been one of the necessary 
incidents to the execution of those powers, and can be justified 
there. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. I grant that when we are in war tha 
Federal Government has the right to seize ships, and railroads, 
and all other instrumentalities used in transportation, as well 
as all forms of private property needed by it. Its power is be 
yond question to own and operate ships and railroads for thé 
purpose of carrying on war, either defensively or offensively. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, that, however, does not re- 
late to the peace powers or to the interstate-commerce powers 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When peace shall be concluded all suct 
powers would cease, and Congress would return to the ordinary 
limitations that are found in the Constitution during the peace 


period. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
you are going to do with the six months which the law pro- 
vides the railroads shall be held after peace has been declared? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘That is in the clouds, or, as the law books 
put it, in nubibus. It like parliamentary rules, in 
the cerebral activity of the Presiding Officer or in the Execu- 














tive. There is no limitation because there happens to be a six 
months’ period. The six months’ period is a time extended 
over the actual war condition, but still covering war require- 
ments, and is intended to effect the bridging of the passage 
from peace to war periods. That is all these limitations are 
for. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, a reasonabie construction, of 
course, must be placed upon all statutes; the Federal Govern- 
ment would therefore have a reasonable time within which to re- 
store property seized by it for war purposes, or rather to aid 
it in carrying on the war. It would be required to pay com- 
pensation for the use of such property, or for its destruction, 
if such occurred. 

It could not, however, invoke the war power under which it 
seized property as a justification for its retention and continued 
use for general transportation purposes. If that were true, 
whenever the Government seized property in time of war it 
could continue to use the same indefinitely and for purposes 
other than governmental. 

Mr. KENYON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr, KENYON. If the Senator has finished discussing the 
report, I wish to say that Mr. Blakslee, who is the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General and has a good deal to do with 
this motor-truck proposition, when before the Committee on 
Education and Labor yesterday, referring to this appropriation 
of $300,000 in this bill, said it was utterly useless, that in a 
former bill the same amount, I think, had been appropriated 
to experiment and determine whether the principle was wise 
or not; that that experiment had been carried out and that it 
had proved a wise experiment; that they did not need $300,000 
for any further experiment to determine the principle; that 
if any appropriation was made it should be the sum of 
$8,000,000 in order to carry out the experiment that had al- 
ready proved a success. Mr. Blakslee was very enthusiastic 
about the ability to use the motor trucks. We have some 22,000 
of them, he said, left by salvage from the war and possibly 
more across the sea, and he said they could be used, and if they 
were used it would give employment to men and also be a 
splendid method of their disposal; but he said this appropria- 
tion of $300,000 would amount to nothing; that it would be 
absolutely useless; that the appropriation should be $8,000,000 
or nothing. 

Mr. KING. Did he state that $8,000,000 would be all that 
would be required? 

Mr. KENYON. No; but that $8,000,000 would reach into 
large sections of the country, and he instanced some of the work 
that had been done even on the edge of Washington, where a 
community center 

Mr. KING. Of course 

Mr. KENYON. May I just state, as it is rather interesting, 
I think, that a schoolhouse was designated as a community cen- 
ter and made a postal station? Out in the country school- 
houses are to be made community centers and postal stations. 
The farmers bring their products to the schoolhouse in the 
country and the truck brings them into the community center 
in the city on the edge of Washington. The people are buying 
these things and doing business, he said, in the sum of $500 a 
day, the consumers getting what they have to buy cheaper than 
in the market and the farmer geiting more for his product; 
that that idea may be feasible to be worked out through the 
entire country; that it will take a great deal more than $8,000,- 
000, but that would be a fair start. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator sees that any scheme of 
that kind would mean, first, the employment of a large number 
of men. They would be put under the civil service. It would 
mean the purchase of thousands of motor trucks. It would 
mean, of course, the establishment of shops in order to maintain 
the motor trucks, the purchase of depots, stations, warehouses, 
and the doing of all things necessary and incidental to carrying 
on 2 nation-wide transportation system. 

As I have already shown, the civil service would be extended 
to the thousands of employees who would be required, and the 
retirement or pension system would mean, of course, additional 
burdens upon the country. It would mean, of course, contests 
for the establishment of routes. This would lead to political 
activity and all sorts of local intrigues and campaigns. It 
would become a political matter. It would be made the subject 
of constant logrolling, if I may be permitted the expression. 
Demands would be made in every part of the country, and the 
scheme would be the linking together of all the towns and cities 
and counties in all the States. It would mean not $8,000,000 
or $80,000,000, but hundreds of millions. It is impossible to 
predict what the end of the scheme would be or the proportions 
which it would assume. 
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Mr. KENYON, I am not arguing against the position of the 
Senator; I have an open mind upon it; but I think the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General has a wonderful vision in the use 
of these trucks which he now asks to do this work, and the 
argument that it will give employment to more men is one of 
the arguments he cites in favor of it, especially in the present 
condition as to unemployment. 

Mr. KING. I have not any doubt in the world that every 
faddist in the country will be here making some suggestion as 
to how the Federal Government can furnish employment to indi- 
viduals and what legislation should be enacted. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator realy feel that that 
question in the next few months will become rather a serious 
question and one which may challenge the attention of Congress? 
If we can appropriate $100,000,000 to take care of people in 
Europe, we may be called upon to appropriate money to take 
care of people at home by giving them work. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that it may become a 
matter of very great importance, and I am in favor of some 
rational and proper legislation that will meet in a comprehen- 
sive way the abnormal conditions created by the war. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is hardly fair to say that people 
who raise that question and want to have it considered are 
faddists. It is a very serious situation in this country and is 
becoming more so every week. 

Mr. KING. I did not use the word by way of criticism of 
those who were submitting practical and rational plans for 
affirmative action upon the part of the Federal Government, 
but the Senator, as a man of affairs, as a sound statesman, and 
as one familiar with the various schemes and plots that are pre- 
sented for consideration almost every day, knows that it is a 
fact that many faddists are here, that fantastic and absurd 
schemes are submitted calling for enormous appropriations. 
He knows that selfish persons are endeavoring to promote un- 
worthy objects which would be of no utility or advantage and 
would cost the Government millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

I do not want to be misunderstood in my opposition to the 
appropriation sought for the installation of the motor-truck 
system of transportation. I am opposing the «ppropriation not 
only because I think there is no authority for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish a general transportation system to carry all 


kinds of freight and commerce in competition with private trans- 


portation companies, but I am opposed to the plan because it 
will not cheapen rates or prove advantageous to the farmers or 
the people generally, and it will also prove inexpedient and 
wasteful, and in the end it will cost the people of the United 
States hundreds of millions of dollars. Moreover, it will prevent 
the extension of our present railroad instrumentalities and pro- 
hibit private enterprise from constructing additional railroads 
or establishing motor-truck or other systems to carry the prod- 
ucts of the people. 

The Senator from Mississippi wants transportation charges 
diminished and better means of transportation for the agricul- 
turists and those who produce commodities for shipment. I 
share the desires of the distinguished Senator. His questions 
would imply a belief that the establishment of governmental 
control of transportation, or at least the entrance by the Gov- 
ernment into the field of transportation, would best secure this 
result. From this view I dissent. 

In my opinion the Government's control of the iastrumentali- 
ties employed in transportation will seriously injure the Ameri- 
can people. As I have stated, it will prevent further develop- 
ment of railroad systems by private enterprise, and the opera- 
tion of transportation instrumentalities by the Government will 
result in greatly increased rates of transportation. It will not 
only prevent the construction of additional steam and inter- 
urban electric lines but it will probably destroy some that are 
now being operated. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, 
realizes that the building of good roads throughout the coun 
try and the advent of the automobile have very seriously re- 
duced the traffic on the interurban and electric lines. Of course, 
the Senator would not be opposed to Government—State and 
National—aid in building public highways if the effect should 
happen to be the reduction of freight carried on the steam 
railro.ds as well as the electric railroads. The Senator would 
not deny the country people the luxury of good roads because 
it might incidentally reduce the profits of the railroads and 
electric lines. 

Mr. KING. I think I have made my position clear in respect 
to the matters suggested by the Senator's question, but I want 
to be understood as stating that I do not approve of the propo- 
sition, urged with so much vigor from many directions, that 
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the Federal 
States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
contributing to it. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate, Mr. President, that my pesition ts 
not the popular one. I have frequently voiced my opposition 
to the constant efforts to secure appropriations from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to be used by the States to meet obligations 
necessarily incurred in the discharge of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them. So strong have become the centripetal forces 
in the Republic that many ef the people are demanding that 
the General Government assume powers not granted to it, and 
which, if exercised, would destroy the States. There is a na- 
tion-wide propaganda which, if successful, will place the entire 
educational system of the States in the hands of Federal offi- 
cials. An innocent-looking measure has been prepared which 
ealls for a department of education, with a secretary at the 
head thereof having a place in the President’s Cabinet. 

Under the pretext of seeuring uniformity in our educational 
system and advancing knowledge and learning, pleas are being 
made for appropriations from the Federal Treasury to be ex- 
pended under the proposed department of education within the 
various States. Already the movement has reached such pro- 
portions that many people are suggesting that the Federal 
Government take over the entire system of education and that 


Government should build highways within the 


Well, I am in favor of the Government 


the necessary funds for such purpose be obtained from the | 


National Government. Education, it is claimed, is a national 
affair, not a lecal one, and being national it must become a 
charge upon the General Government. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has just referred to the question of the Federal Gov- 
ernment building highways. The measure before us carries 
$200,000,000 to be expended in the States, ostensibly to aid in 





the construction ef post roads. I have received letters from 
various parts of the United States urging that all roads and 
highways be taken over by the General Government, to the end 
that a uniform system of highways might be laid out and 
established and that the States might be relieved of the heavy 
burden of constructing and maintaining their own highways. 
Some of the communications urge that the universal use of 
automobiles brings the States closer tegether and that large 
numbers of people travel from State to State with automo- 
biles, and that the highways are therefore interstate and 
should be constructed and maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have no doubt insistent demands will be made that, 
the States be relieved of the construction of highways. Simi- 
lar demands are made that the Government take over the 
entire system of public health. And some have suggested that 
in view of the fact that the Federal Government has so many 
penal statutes, and that to enforce them a large force of 
detectives, marshals, and peace officers is required, that the 
Federal Government should take over the enfercement of all 
criminal statutes. There can be no doubt but what the pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
under which the Federal Government assumes centrol of what 
was formerly a matter clearly within the police powers of 
the State, has contributed te the undermining of our dual form 
ef government and afferds a reason for the mournful predic- 
tions that the States will be destroyed and a strongly central- 
ized government be erected upon their ruins. 

I have been proud to follow the great leaders of Democracy, 
many of whom came from the State of Mississippi and from 
other Southern States. In my younger days, with enthusiasm, 
I followed the banner which they carried, believing that they 
represented the undying principles of Jefferson, and that the 
triumph of the Demoeratic faith was essential to the preserva- 
tion of the Union and of republican institutions. On more 
than one occasion in recent years, and particularly during: the 
past two or three years, I have at times felt that some Demo- 
eratic leaders were not always true to the traditions of the 
past and the faith of the fathers. Events seem to have con- 
tributed to 'the development of a strongly centralized Govern- 
ment. The Federal Treasury has been used. to. undermine the 
political integrity of the people and to seduce them from the 
path of safety and of constitutional government. It is so easy 
to justify an invasion of the rights of the people or of the States 
if it is accomplished by a liberal Federal appropriation. 
States are beginning to shrink from the diseharge of duties and 
functions appertaining to the same, and many of the people 
are becoming enervated and turn with longing eyes: to. Wash- 
ington and to the Federal Treasury for jens: and 
Government aid with respect to individual or purely local and 
domestic affairs. The junior Senator from Colerade [Mr. 
THomAs] pointed out in his brilliant speech delivered a few 
moments ago the growing disposition of the people in all 
parts of our country to come with cap in hand and bew at the 
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shrine of this new federalism, and graciously beseech its smiles 
and favors, And the people, who are the source of power, and 
the States, which are the agents of the people, seem willing 
to barter away their birthright and their liberties for a mess 
of pottage,. for the crumbs that fall from the table of this new 
Dives, this rich, consolidated, and omnipotent Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government under this new faith is to 
extend its all-powerful arms throughout the land and heal all 
infirmities. 

Mr. President, this is a day of heresies, of pseudophilosophies, 
and of dangerous and destructive isms. These are times that 
“try men’s souls” perhaps to as great an extent as when the 
immortal Paine contended for freedom in the Revolutionary 
days. 

This hour calls for strong men who believe in this Republic 
and who are willing to make every sacrifice for its preservation, 
Some persons are talking of organizing a “ Liberty Party,” a 
party that will defend and preserve the Constitution of the 
United States against the insidious and destructive influences by 
which our Government is menaced. I can not believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Democratic Party will fail in this supreme crisis. 
The spirit of Jefferson and Jackson will again deseend upon 
the people, and the love of liberty will Mlumine our minds and 
take possession. of the hearts of the people. The undying words 
of Lincoln will burn into the souls of the patriotic people of 
this Republic, and they will cry out again and again that this 
Republic, the Government handed down to us by the fathers, 
which is a “ government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. McKECULAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KiNG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has been, I believe, chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of his State. 

Mr, KING. Associate justice. 

Mr.. McKELLAR. Then, of course, the Senator is familiar 
with the constitutional law and every other kind. 

Mr. KING. I deny the soft impeachment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. . Does the Senator deny for one moment 
that this bill is censtitutional? Has it not been settled time and 
time again that it is constitutional? 

Mr. KING. I suppose-the Senator is referring to the provision 
regarding roads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am. 

Mr. KING. I stated a few moments ago in replying to the 
question asked by the Senator from Florida that the Federal 
Government has the right to establish post. roads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it hes the power te do it, how can those 
of us who believe in the exercise of that power be regarded as 
opposed to the Constitution? 

Mr. KING. I did not say—at least I did not intend to say— 
that those who believe in the Government establishing post 
roads were opposed toe the Constitution or did not believe in a 
constitutional form of government. The discussion has taken a 
wider range than the question of the Senater from Tennessce 
would imply. The Senator from Mississippi propounded ques- 
tions which went further, and proceeding along a natural line 
I adverted to the general tendency toward a centralized and 
paternalistic government. and the destructive forces undermining 
local self-government. 

I want to say further, in response to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that, under the guise of establishing post reads already 
established, I do not justify the Federal Government in taking 
hundreds of millions of dollars. out of an empty Treasury—if I 
may be permitted an Irishism—for the purpose of building local 
highways which. should be consiructed by the States. 

Mr. President, during the consideration of the pending meas- 
ure I have upon several oecasions called attention to the enor- 
mous amount earried by this bill and to the unprecedented ap- 
propriations made by this. Congress. The present bill asks for 
more than $600,000,000, an amount so great as to excite the 
amazement of those who earnestly and patriotically address 
themselves to the fiscal affairs.of our country, and particularly 
to the question of devising ways and means to supply the 
needed revenue therefor. And yet this sum eovers the expendi- 
tures of but one department of the Government for a period of 
12 menths only. This sum,. stupendous as it is, is but a small 
part of the aggregate amount which will be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. I have heretofore called 
attention to what I conceive to be a lack of appreciation of the 
true financial condition of the Public Treasury and to the diffi- 
culties. that. will be encountered in raising sufficient revenue to 
meet. the enormous. appropriations now being made. I have re- 
peatedly said that I believed we were not examining with suffi- 
cient care the appropriation bills which we are called upon to 
enact into law and are expending more than a proper regard 
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for economy and a consideration of the Treasury warranted, 
In my opinion this Congress wiil be charged with extravagance 
and with the expenditure of millions that were not justified. 
Estimates from the various departments and from public offi- 
cials are presented to the committees, and too often these esti- 
mates become the sole basis of committee recommendation and 
of congressional action; and even after estimates are submitted 
by various bureaus, departments, and Government officials sup 
plementary and additional ones are quickly presented caliing 
fer millions and hundreds of millions of additional appropri 
ations. I shall be charged with painful iteration and reitera- 
tion in challenging attention to this subject, but I have felt 
and still feel that many who are filling executive positions ex- 
hibit a selfishness and a disregard for the public interests that 
are reprehensible in the highest degree. There seem be a 
mad race to which bureau and department and govern- 
mental agency can obtain the largest appropriation. 

Demands beyond all reason have been made for increases in 
the personnel of most of the departments, bureaus, and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, and appeals and demands are 
daily and, indeed, hourly made to Congress for increases in 
salaries and compensations and for the extension of the activi- 
ties and powers of executive agencies of the Government. 
administration of the Federal Government is a costly undertak- 


to 


see 


ing. The war seems to have changed the vision of many charged 
with executive responsibility and caused them to lose sight 


of the practical, imperative, and immediate duties and responsi- 
bilities. They see in the war and in the situation now con 
fronting us opportunities to exploit some fantastic theory and 
expand the scope and authority of the agency or department 
with which they are identified. Many wild and visionary 
schemes are suggested, some of which are destructive of the 
rights and powers of the States, and project the Federal Govern- 
ment into fields of activity not authorized by the Constitution 
of the United States. The most impracticable plans are pro- 
posed and enormous appropriations sought to aid in their execu- 
tion. Suggestions that there are limitations upon the power of 
the ederal Government are regarded with derision, and those 
who submit the same are dencunced as reactionaries and ene- 
mies in social progress. 

There are many in the executive branches of the Government 
whose types are often discovered in private life. There are the 
“ get-rich-quick" men, who seek to acquire wealth by some 
sort of legerdemain. The wise and prudent counsels of the past, 
which have brought business success and financial stability to 
individuais and to nations, are ignored. The slow paths of 
safety and prudence, leading to success, are disdained by men of 
this type. ‘They promise riches to the credulous multitudes who 
look with wonder and undisguised admiration upon these new 
apostles of business and finance, and regard with ill-concealed 
contempt the paths pursued by the solid and substantial citizens 
who have given strength and vigor to the industrial and political 
fabrie under which we live and the methods and policies lying 
at the base of the community and national economic and finan- 
cial system. And so we find many clothed with governmental 
authority and many not in oflicial position who seek a millennial 
era and “cure-all” for the evils to which governments and 
society are subject by some executive or legislative fiat or de- 
cree. But all of these visionary, impractical, and too often 
foolish and utopian plans and schemes rest upon the proposition 
that the Federal Government must take some vigorous action 
and expend millions of dollars wrung from the people by onerous 
tax laws. The idea of reforms and growth and progress by the 
application of natural laws is scouted. Arbitrary power, usurpa- 
tion, and ruthless destruction of the individual and his rights 
are not only justified but approved, It is the same spirit that 
manifests itself in lynch law. 

An individual who violates the law and whose crime of 
such a character as to call for the death penalty under this 
spirit is quickly dragged to his death. His assailants are un- 
able to wait for the slow operation of the law and refuse to 
conform to the established rules of organized society. And soe 
we have those who are demanding not a government of the 
people, a government of growth and gradual but sure prog- 
ress, 2 government which recognizes individual limitations and 
the lessons of history, but a government of officeholders and 
bureaucrats possessing unlimited power and given unlimited 
funds for expenditure. In other words, this spirit seeks not a 
government of law but of men—of officials and bureaus—which 
in such case would be a government of whims and caprices, an 
autocratic and repressive government. I protest against this 
new imperialism, this conference of power wpon the National 
Government that belongs to the people and to the States, this 
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establishment of an arbitrary, paternalistic Government, which 


stifles and destroys. This spirit is not new; 
itself in various ages and in most nations. 
There are those in the Government service to-day 
the Constitution of the United States is a 
are many in the land to whom any form of government 
noxious and others who are fanatical, bigoted, and intolerant, 
By drastic penal statutes they would control the habits and 
appetites of individuals and deny freedom of thought or liberty 
of action. Natural and normal conditions—conditions that fl 
from the sure evolution and progre of | 
garded by some as so inapplicable as t 


bit ais 
the hands of the Government. 


it has manifested 


to 


sealed book. 


whom 
There 


is ob- 


WwW 
umanity re re 

desti uction at 
cials and others of like 


not 


ss 

o demand 
These offi 
views would permit no individual lNerty conceive 


and can 


of any orderly growth and development. Miracles must be 
wrought, in their view, in the li of individuals and natior 

Traditions, environment, individual idiosyncrasies, immutable 
laws that lie at the base of human progress and development 
are disregarded. The reserved rights of the people, the powers 
conferred upon the States of the Union, and the limitations 


imposed upon the Federal Government are not only no adm 


tion to the exercise of arbitrary power, but any claim that ch 


rights and powers must be regarded and preserved is treated 
with contumely or anger. Lack of uniformity is regarded as 
detrimental to progress. This spirit at times seeks conformity 


to a crudely nebulous ideal type. The theory is that uniformity 
of thought and action, the conformation of conduct to 
rule and standard, are productive of the best resul 


arbitrary 


sand secure 


an ideal state of civilization. Tyrants and despots have sought 
such a course in all ages. Men and women were to think and 
act as the despot prescribed. 

Laws and rescripts and minute regulations executed and 
enforced by unlimited and autocratic power it was believed 


would produce order and uniformity and progress. If an evil 
existed in the land, the decree of the sovereign was all that was 
required to remedy it. And so to-day we have in the executive 
departments of the Government and in colleges and elsewhere 
in our land a multitude of people who turn from the develop- 


ment of self, from the determination to individually grow and 
expand and to be differentiated from the mass around; they 
look to the Federal Government as the source of light and 
power. Instead of regarding themselves as being the foun- 


progress, the bestower 
of gifts upon government, they meekly look upon government 
as the source of power and authority, and seek guidance and 


direction from it and the bureaucracy which is being established. 
Society is not a protoplasmic mass. We want no form of 
government that crushes individualism and reduces the units in 


the Government to a colloidal state. The chief glory of the 
American people is found in the fact that the men and the women 
of this land have developed to a high degree the spirit of f- 
initiative. The Nation is strong because the individuals of t 


Nation are strong. This Republic was founded by those who 
were protesting against this evil spirit just now seeking control 
in this land. Fiercely did our fathers contend for individual 
rights, the right of conscience, the right of free speech, the 
right of self-determination, and the right so essential to lib- 
erty—the right of local self-government. Their lives and their 
contests were against uniformity and homogeneity, against the 
lifeless protoplasmic condition that arbitrary power would 


ereate. And the differences in individuals led to differences in 





local governments; and so conditions made for variety and 
strength. I happen to have here an excerpt from the work of 
Mr. Collins, entitled “The Fourteenth Amendment and the 
States,” which, I think, contains matter for serious considera- 
tion: 

Local self-government lies at the very foundation of a free countr 
The private affairs of a community should be regulated by that com 
munity without interference from the Federal Government so long as 
national interests are not directly affected. This ideal of local gover: 
ment is one of our most pre lous heritages from a herok past I is 
the school in which seif-control, independence, and liberty are | 

This is not a question of bringing to life a dead State rig 
trine. It is dealing with a fundamental principl f political 
It is by no means a dead issue. On the contrary, no student of 
affairs can fail to see that the question of the relat of 
tions to Federal control is one of the most vital problems in 
politic. ‘These United States cover a vast terr ! From < to 
ecean and from the Lakes to the Gulf may be found 
yaricty of soil and climate. Physical enviror 
tions have given rise to a diversity of custom and t - t 
speech, The occupations of the people of the di ent 
acterized by fundamental and permanent diff 1 
essentially one people along broadly national ! ’ 
a variety of local conditions and |! of lif ! ne url ym 
Maine to California or from Key West to Oregon j very div ty 
makes local government essential to jus ’ ee. 

The fourteenth arnendment is a paternal m It is the introd 
tion of the principle of pater m among a people whose nius is 
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foreign to such a political ideal. It has in it the germ which may re- 
tard their growth. Like all centralizing measures, it tends to reduce 
the life of the people to a dead level of uniformity. In such a vast 


territory as the United States, occupied by a people who for centuries 
have been accustomed to trust themselves in the regulation of their 
local self-government is essential to 


domestic affairs, the stimulus of 
their natural development. * * 


Harold J. Laski, in his admirable work entitled “ The Problem 
of Sovereignty,” diseusses with clearness and profound thought 
some aspects of the question which I am in a casual and dis- 
connected way presenting. He says: 

* * * You can not make men complete by act of Congress. They 
have wills of their own that the statute does not form. Everywhere 
we bave diversity, plurality. It seems, indeed, time to admit its ex- 
istence, It is really difficult to understand what special merit attaches 
to unity. Germany points proudly to the complete abseace of differ- 
ences among her citizens. Contempt is openly expressed for a country 
like the United States, where diversity of opinion is most clearly ap- 
parent. a> 

In faet, there is real moral insufficiency in any theory of the State 
which impresses upon its numbers the need for any consistent uniform- 
ity of outlook. The fact that no one in Germany doubts her rightness 
in sinking, for example, the Lusitania, does not morally, or even polit- 
ically, justify her position in that regard. It is simply evidence that 
in Germany to-day necessity has exacted the sacrifice of right to au- 
thority. Faith there is more urgent than thought. We prefer a coun- 
try where the sovereignty is distributed, where the richness of the 
corporate lives is insurance against such sterility of outlook. The 
Austinian theory of sovereignty, ungenial enough even in its abstract 
presentation, would as a fact breed simple servility were it capable of 
practical application. There can be no servility in a State that di- 
vides its effective governance. The necessity of balancing interests, the 
need for combining opinions, results in a wealth of political thought 
such as no State where the real authority is single can attain. The 
price of liberty is exactly divergence of opinion on fundamental ques- 
tions. (Pp. 272-274.) 


Further on in the volume Mr. Laski says: 


The growth of national government, with the consequent strengthen- 
ing of its sovereign character, leads, as I have urged, to its increasing 
centralization. This is not true of America alone. * * One of 
the resultant and fundamental problems Great Britain will have to face 
when its reconstruction comes is precisely this. Its local life will have 
to be made real. It will undergo revivification. Its units of local gov- 
ernment will have to be made real. They will have to receive a sover- 
cignty that is something more than an anemic reflex of the central 
power. An interest in local problems will have to be aroused not less 
keen and vivid than the interest in national problems. Nor is this less 
true of France. Her local group life has been sacrificed to the absorptive- 
ness of Paris with the result that since the fall of Napoleon France has 
been striving to regain the local creativeness now stricken with impo- 
tence, The vigorous self-government of the modern German city derives 
from the at any rate partial admission by higher authority that its 
powers to be responsible must be complete. It was there remembered, 
as in England and France it has been forgotten, that the tissue of the 
civic parts changes more frequently than the tissue of the national whole. 
Since in the latter countries an adequate nutrition of final responsibility 
= not provided, the result has been in a real sense death from starva- 
tion. ~~ 

I know well enough that nothing like this stage has been reached in 
the United States. Yet the difficulty is ominously near. No kind of 
working compromise has been reached between the States on the one 
hand and the Federal Government on the other. * * *® 

Speaking of the attempt to destroy the States in order to secure 
greater uniformity of conduct and to augment the powers of the 
Federal Government, Mr. Laski proceeds: 

A kxples) instance is that of prohibition. Reformers in Maine do not 
see why they should suffer for the stupid inability of New York to 
control its liquor traffic. Congress, they say, should legislate for the 
Nation and prevent either the enactment of anomalies or the retention 
of so pathetic an ancestralism as a taste for beer. Now, I waive the 
whole question of whether Maine does in fact benefit from its more acute 
perception; reputable authority assures me that the contrary is the 
case. But the real question to which I want an adequate reply—more 
convincing than rhetorical statements of the case for prohibition—is 
whether America will not gain more from the slow self-struggle of New 
York to intelligence than from the irrigating imposition from without 
of a belief to which it has not been converted? I can not avoid the 
cue opinion that in this, as in other matters, nature is not saltatory. 
Politically we probably gain more from the slow and often painful erosion 
of prejudice by education than when we attempt its elimination by mere 
drastic methods. It is, of course, annoying for those of us who consider 
we have found the truth; but if we are to have democratic government 
we must bear with the inconvenience of democracy. 

Mr. President, war seriously disturbs the normal functions 
of the State, and the local units or subdivisions of the State 
suffer more seriously. The tendency during war is toward cen- 
tralization’ of power. That is why so often in the past the 
people have demanded a dictatorship when the flames of war 
envelop them. In the Civil War extraordinary powers were 
conferred upon the Executive of the Nation, and in this war great 
powers have been conferred upon the President of the United 
States. Millions of men were conscripted and placed under his 
control. Billions of dollars were taken from the people and 
given to him for expenditure. The power to cut off trade with 
foreign nations was placed in his hands. The means of trans- 
portation were taken from the people who owned them and 
jntrustes to his hands. The powers of the President were regal 
in theu extent, but with the termination of the war every 
effort ould be made to return to the ways of peace at the 
earliest opportunity. The heavy hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment, exercised for the purpose of war, should be withdrawn 


from the States and from the people when the war ends. The 
extraordinary powers exercised by executive departments and 
branches of the Government should cease when the reason call- 
ing for their exercise ceases. Because war called for a cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Government, peace de- 
mands decentralization and an assumption by the States and 
the people of the powers belonging to them. We warred against 
an autocratic form of government; there must be no attempt 
to establish an arbitrary and autocratic form of government 
in this Republic. Germany sought to concentrate all power in 
the Kaiser—in the executive branch of the Government. It 
weakened the States, rendered more or less impotent the local 
governmental units, and sought to prevent the development of 
the individual. The State was supreme and the Kaiser was 
the supreme lord over all. All remedies for social, industrial, 
economic, or political ills emanated from the Crown. ‘There 
was efficient government, but it was arbitrary and autocratic. 
To overthrow this autocracy which threatened the world we 
entered the war, and yet there are those within our land who 
seek to crush the individual, destroy the States, and erect a 
despotic federalism. The spirit of defeated autocracy seems 
to seek refuge in the heads of some foolish and unpatriotic 
Americans. Have we aided in exorcising the spirit of tyranny 
and bureaucracy and a baneful paralyzing paternalism from the 
central empires only that it might take possession of those 
who gloriously fought for humanity? 

We are daily importuned to have the Federal Government 
enter upon plans which Germany devised and carried into exe- 
cution. Those who now speak out for the States and for their 
maintenance and for the preservation of local self-government 
find unsympathetic auditors, If an Executive should now sub- 
mit an address as Thomas Jefferson did when he delivered his 
first inaugural address, in 1801, and speak as he did, I apprehend 
that the reception would be less cordial than if some ephemeral, 
visionary plan were advocated which promised great financial 
rewards to the States and material advantages to the people. 
Permit me to quote what Jefferson did say upon the occasion 
mentioned : 

The support of the State governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies, I deem (one of the) essen- 
tial principles of our Government, and consequently (one) which ought 
to shape its administration. 

Let me quote again from Jefferson. 
Cabell, in 1816, he wrote: 


What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every govern- 
ment which has ever existed under the sun? The generalizing and con- 
centrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter whether of 
the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristocrats of a Venetian 
Senate. 

And upon another occasion he said: 


It is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers, but by their 
distribution that good government is effected. ere not this great 
country already divided into States that division must be made, that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself directly and what it can 
so much better do than a distant authority. Dvery State again is 
divided into counties, each to take care of what lies within its local 
bounds ; each county again into townships or wards, to manage minuter 
details; and every ward into farms, to be governed each by its indi- 
vidual proprietor. * * * It is by this partition of cares, descending 
in gradation from general to particular, that the mass of human affairs 
may be best managed for the good and prosperity of all. 

Students of the life of Lincoln know that he found authority 
for his political creed in the writings of the immortal Jefferson. 
Sociology, as a science, was scarcely known in Jefferson’s time 
and had not reached manhood’s estate in Lincoln’s day, and 
yet these great Americans knew human nature as few men ever 
did and understood the causes advancing or retarding humanity’s 
progress. The precepts of Jefferson, whose political philosophy 
is sufficient for all time, should again and again be preached to 
our dull ears. 

When a well-nigh irresistible current threatens to sweep the 
States into a destructive maelstrom of federalism there is 
need for strong arms and stout hearts. The creed of a new 
nationalism is illusory and deadly. The faith of the fathers 
is still the true faith, the vital, living force that will save the 
people and preserve the Republic. Even this new nationalism 
is differently interpreted, but perhaps its truest exponents are 
those who regard it as the prerogative and the function of 
the Federal Government to discharge al! of the duties resting 
upon the States, and, in addition to its political powers, it 
is to bear the social and industrial burdens and activities now 
discharged by individuals and local communities. Ii. this view 
we would all liye and move and have our being within the 
influence and power of a mighty centralized Nation. States 
would be mere shells out of which all life had departed. They 
would be vanishing shadows reflecting scarcely the forms of once 
puissant States, 
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Mr. President, on a number of occasions during the past two 
years I have ventured to raise my voice against these central- 
izing forces, against the corroding influences which destroy the 
strong tissue of individualism and what sheuld be the inde- 
structible fabric of our State governments. I have felt that 
the preservation of this Republic, the vitalization of the Ameri- 
can people by the spirit which the faith of the fathers inspires, 
would bring to this Nation greatness and power, and to the 
people under the flag unimpaired freedom, material progress, 
and spiritual and intellectual development. I have felt that the 
Father who inspired the Constitution and guided the destinies 
of this Republic would outstretch His arm and preserve this 
Nation from the perilous paths that lead to destruction. But 
I eonfess that at times I have experienced apprehensions and 
doubts as to the future when I have encountered the conflict- 
ing eurrents that drive with blinding force throughout the 
land. I still feel that the rising floods will ultimately dash in 
vain against this great temple of liberty resting upon the 
heights of the New World, and that out of the storm, world- 
wide now in its extent, there will come peace and calm, and this 
Nation will extend its healing wings to minister to the sorrows 
of the world. But now more than ever should patriotic Ameri- 
cans lift their voices in defense of individual liberty, the pro- 
tection of the States, and the preservation of the Republic. 

We need, in the language of Mr. John M. Harlan, not a “ new 
nationalism, but rather a new statehood”: 


We need no crusade for the enlargement of the powers of the Nation. 
* * * The great need of to-day is that the States should awaken to 
their duty to exercise all their rightful powers and functions under the 
Constitution, and that they should do for themselves everything to the 
doing of which these powers, when intelligently exercised, are adequate. 
We must magnify the importance of the State legisiatures and the 
value of the State courts * * * What is needed is not dotrinaire 
theerizing about the rights of the States, but the prompt performance 
by the States of their duties, the active and full use of the powers and 
functions of the States toward solving the questions that now crowd 
upen the American people for solution. * * * 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland it has lately been 
proposed to unload much of the work now being done by the Imperial 
Government upon local parliaments, first in Ireland and later probably 
in Scotland, Wales, and England. Careful thinkers, however they may 
differ as to the details ef the pending home rule bill for Lreland, agree 
that the underlying principle of this process of devolution, when fully 
carried out, will greatly strengthen the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire because of the fuller and more wholesome development of each 
of the four constituent. parts ef the United Kingdom and the liberation 
of the Parliament at Westminster for the larger questions affecting the 
Empire as a whole. If in those small but thickly populated islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland the wisest men think that the development 
of strong local parliaments for each of the four constituents—IEngland, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland—is essential to the best and largest de- 
velopment of the United Kingdem as a whole, what can be said as to 
the very opposite tendency which in recent years has been permitted to 
go unchecked in this continental Republic, covering an area equal to all 
of Europe except Russia, and with a population soon probably to equal 
that of Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Germany combined? Fortu- 
nate from the very beginning im having separate State governments with 
clearly defined areas of activity, we have since the Civil War, and espe- 
cially during the last 20 years, permitted the State governments to 
become weaker and weaker and our regard for their functions to become 
Jess. and less. ‘The time has come to reverie that process if along with 
a national authority strong cnough to preserve, promote, and protect 
us in all our common interests we are to continue to enjoy local self- 
government. 

In all the States we must do what Henry Cla 
for old Kentucky. We must fester a strong an 
prude. © * ® 


Judge Henry Wade Rogers, in his thoughtful work entitled 
“The Constitution and the New Federalism,” has admonished 
us of the dangers of the centralizing forces of the hour. He 
States: ‘ 

Once the question was whether the States would destroy the Na- 
tional Gevernment. Now the question seems to be whether the Na- 
tional. Gevernment shall be permitted to destroy the States. It was 
the fear that that question might sometimes arise which led Samuel 
‘Adams and Johm Hancock in Massachusetts, George Clinton in New 
York, and Patrick Henry in Virginia to withhold for so long their 
assent to the ratification of the Constitution, But under the Con- 
stitution the States are as indestructible as the Union. The Con- 
stitution looks to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States. Actual abolition of the States is impossible. There are, how- 
ever, forces in operation which seek to reduce the States to adminis- 
trative departments like those of France. There is an increasing 
tendency to regard a State as a mere geographical expression rather 
than @ political division of the country. 

* * * We are threatened with a revival of federalism—federal- 
ism that is more extreme and radical tham the leaders of the old 
Federal Party ever countenanced. The argument proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the States have failed to perform their duty properly, 
so that great evils have grown up which the States cam not or will 
not remedy, and from which we should have been free if only the 
Federal Government hed possessed the authority and nef the States, 

That the evils exist is conceded. That the States have not done 
their full duty is also conceded. But that the Federal Government 
would haye done better is a mere assumption, and one I am not pre- 
pared to accept. Congress has now in the Territories and District of 
Columbia all the powers which the State governments possess; yet 
the legislation respecting the corporations which Congress has en- 
acted has not been better than the legislation of the States on the 
same subject. 


was wont to do 
whoiesome State 
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We have received commissions from the people and have 
sworn to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. It is not an idle ceremony but one pregnant with mean- 
ing and significance. We should upheld and defend the Con- 
stitution of owr cowntry, not only against foes from without 
but foes from within. This Nation will never be successfully 
assniled from without. If it should ever fall, or cease to fune- 
tion as designed by the fathers, it will be because of the weak- 
ness, vanity, infidelity, or treason of the people themselves. 


Voeational Education for Disabled Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. MILLER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe Howse or Rerresenrarives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


i Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, there is no more 
iImpertant work being carried on in this country at the present 
time than that being done by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation in the reeducation of disabled soldiers, saflors, and 
marines. I desire to call the attention of the Congress and the 
country to the way in which this work is being expedited and 
perfected through a cooperative arrangement between the PFed- 
eral board and a patriotic private agency. 

Heretofore the plight of the disabled soldier has not been a 
happy one. The Government was grateful to him for the saecri- 
fice he had made and did its best te atone to him and requite him, 
it used the only means it knew of, and that was a monetary pen- 
sion, usually inadequate, and, at best, a poor return, For those 
who were so badly disabled that they could not work, soldiers” 
homes were previded, but the home provided by the Government 
was net, at best, the kind of home the soldier would provide for 
himself. These soldiers’ homes filled with men without voca- 
tional training and with no physical activities of a useful char- 
acter, and without any home influences about them, failed to 
bring to the soldier the personal peace of mind so essential to 
his happiness and well-being. 

In the war which has just come to a conclusion it was found 
quite by accident that divabled men could be retrained and taucht 
to do some one thing as well as a man who had never been in- 
jured. This discovery was made im France at the home of M. 
Schollaert, a Belgian gentleman, who took in and cared for a 
number of disabled, wounded Belgian soldiers who had no asy- 
lum in their own country. In their days of convalescence they 


happened to amuse themselves trying to work at various trades 


with which they were familiar. It was noted that their recov- 
ery was stimulated; and those incapacitated from following 
their former trades were managing to acquire a knowledge of 
some other trade not incompatible with the injuries. sustained. 
The discovery was immediately developed by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, by France, by England, and by Cnnada until it has be- 
come one of the real and permanent benefits arising out of this 
war; for by this accidental discovery and its growth to presem 
importance civilization has found that there is no necessity for 
the existence of a man unable to earn; that he can be of use, 
notwithstanding the seriousness of his injury. ; 

Under the forced draft of necessity this system has been per- 
fected to a wonderful degree. The United States Government 
has adopted it, and is now retraining and voeationally rehabili- 
tating such of its disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines as re- 
quire it, in order that they may continue to be useful individuals 
in civil life. This work was confided by Congress, without a dis- 
senting vote, to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the 
bill being approved June 27, 1918, and within less than nine 
weeks afterwards the first man was placed for reeiiucation. The 
United States system goes further than that of most of the con- 
tinental countries, for in addition to training lie disabled man it 
also finds a place for him in which to work at whatever he has 
been trained to do. The Federal board has a placement division 
and so arranges matters that when the men under training sre 
competent in their respective lines employment will be ready and 
waiting for them. 


r 


The Government a!lows a support fund of at least 565 per 
month for each man while he is undergoing this process of 
rehabilitation, with allotments to his dependents upon a fairly 


liberal seale. The reeducation 


is absolutely 


free, all expense 
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of books, tuition, library, laboratory, or other fees being paid 
by the Government. The training is given in the best institu- 
tions of the United States, ranging from Harvard and Yale, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Case School of Applied 
Science, Columbia University, and the various land-grant col- 
leges of the States, to agricultural schools, scientific schools, 
trade and industrial schools, and, in many instances, direct to 
the industries and commerce. Altogether there are some 500 
trades, professions, occupations, callings, and industries from 
which a choice may be made by the disabled man. He is by 
no means confined to manual trades or occupations. The sole 
animating and dominating thought and object of the Govern- 
ment, as expressed and carried out through its agent, the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, is to do that thing for 
the disabled man which will insure to him the greatest possi- 
bility of future usefulness, happiness, and contentment, accord- 
ing to his capabilities. 

Fourteen district or branch offices have been established by 
the Federal board, respectively, at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Dallas. These district offices were established so as to 
enable the Federal board to reach disabled men in all sections 
of the country and to handle their cases with greater dispatch 
and thoroughness than if the work was all concentrated at 
Washingtox. The total Federal force of the Government scat- 
tered throw::hout the 14 districts is about 250 men. All of them 
have qualified under civil-service requirements for the special 
positions which they hold. 

3y the policy of placing these disabled men in the existing 

institutions of the country it is figured that the Government 
has been saved over $25,000,000, which would have been a rea- 
sonable cost had all the men in training and to be trained been 
assembled in one or two institutions especially provided and 
controlled by the Federal Government. By using the existing 
institutions of America, representing an investment of over 
$300,000,000, there is available for the disabled man an infi- 
nitely greater opportunity than could possibly be given under 
,any institution inaugurated especially for this work. Placing 
the men in existing institutions instead of herding them in 
|great camps of crippled and disabled men has a beneficial effect 
|upon the men themselves, causing them to lose sight of their 
, disabilities and to minimize them and concentrate their atten- 
‘tien upon the capabilities remaining to them. 
- This is, in effect, the secret—if there is a secret—about the 
success of rehabilitation work, which is simply to disregard 
the disability and concentrate on the remaining assets, taking 
them and training the men to make use of them to their fullest 
,extent. It may be illustrated by the case of a man who has 
Jost both his legs. He could be made into a very efficient tailor, 
doubtless, because the tailor’s work is done with his hands, 
and the presence or absence of pedal extremities has no bearing 
whatever upon the character of work he does or his ability to 
do work with his hands and arms. The same principle prevails 
throughout many varieties of work. 

This, in brief, is the program of the United States Govern- 
ment for its disabled men. In addition to this retraining by 
which these men are often enabled to earn wages greatly in 
excess of those which they were making in civil life before the 
war, they are given their compensation for the injuries received, 
and this compensation is absolutely unaffected by any increase 
in earning capacity occasioned by the retraining. This com- 
pensation begins after the training allowance ends, and this 
training allowance ends when the man has been made compe- 
tent in his line and is placed in a position and goes upon the 
pay roll. Then his compensation starts and is in addition to 
whatever he may earn. 

There will be no more useless, embittered men wearing their 
lives away in soldiers’ homes. There will be no more of vet- 
erans depending upon a pittanc2 of a pension, feeling that they 
are apart from the ordinary run of men and that the doors of 
opportunity are closed to them. Each man will be restored to 
the equality of opportunity and the light of hope and happiness 
rekindled in each bosom. 

Congress has passed the best, and on the whole the most 
liberal, law of all the countries for the reeducation and place- 
ment in employment of the disabled heroes of the war and will 
not spare the money necessary to extend the benefits of this 
act to all those wounded or diseased in the service of the coun- 
try. Private organizations of a semipublic character, like the 
American Red Cross and the National Catholic War Council, 
have given liberally of their funds to the special fund for re- 
habilitation provided under the act by which gifts and dona- 
ticns may be received and used to supplement the funds pro- 
vided by Congress to carry out its provisions, 
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Some things absolutely necessary, however, to the success of 
this work were not and probably could not be provided or an- 
ticipated by the Congress when the vocational-rehabilitation 
act was passed. Experience has shown that publicity through 
every possible means must be extended to every portion of the 
country—cities, towns, hamlets, and lonely farms—in order to 
furnish information to discharged men and to their families 
concerning the liberal provisions which have been made to make 
the future of disabled men safe for themselves and their de- 
pendents. This requires the use of bulletin, pamphlet, tract, 
magazine, newspaper, billboard, and the film service, which is 
our greatest agency to-day for reaching the great mass of the 
American people. Such a program involves in many of its 
aspects an expenditure of money such as a public agency prob- 
ably could not be expected to provide. Seeing this, the National 
Elks War Relief Commission has arranged to underwrite for a 
voluntary committee working in cooperation with the Federal 
board the cost of a program of publicity which shall inform 
every disabled man and his family of his rights and opportuni- 
ties and to call to the attention of the employers, wageworkers, 
and the public their duty of cooperation in this matter and the 
ways in which they can be of most vital help. 

Many men who are entitled to the benefits of the war-risk in- 
surance act and of the vocational-rehabilitation act have been 
discharged from the service and are scattered throughout the 
country. In many instances these men are not even aware up 
to the present time of their rights and opportunities. They are 
knocking in rapidly increasing numbers at the door of the dis- 
trict offices of the Federal board asking for help. They are 
without their Army pay as discharged men. ‘Their allotments 
and allowances to their dependents have ceased. With their 
handicaps they are unable to earn a living. While their con: 
pensation cases are being adjudicated it has been impossible 
for the Federal board to put these men primarily into training. 
They suffer privation and humiliation and oftentimes give up in 
despair their hope of taking the reeducation which the Federal 
board is willing to provide for them as soon as they are adjudged 
to be compensable cases. By the use of the fund which the Na- 
tional Elks War Relief Commission has provided an act can be 
performed lying entirely outside the purview of the vocational- 
rehabilitation act, and absolutely. necessary for its successful 
administration and to the welfare of the men for whom the act 
was designed. Loans to the men can be made promptly at the 
district offices of the Federal board in order that they may be 
put into training immediately. ‘This is necessary since it is not 
possible for any Government agency to pay money to men in 
advance to put them in training. Arrangements will be made 
so that these loans will be paid back by the men as soon as they, 
have received the amounts due them from the Government. In 
this way the soldier will be treated not as a problem of social 
relief but as a soldier of the Republic in straitened circumstances 
because assets due him from the Government are unpaid. As 
the result it will be possible for the Federal board to put at least 
a thousand men in training almost immediately whose cases have 
been dragging for many weeks. 

Rising to meet this situation the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
has promptly agreed that on the face of certain records fur- 
nished by the Federal board it will accept the cases as being 
prima facie compensable and will place the man upon their com- 
pensation lists and send his checks to him promptly. With these 
two devices it will be possible to speed up from 60 to 120 days 
all the whole program of the care and treatment, education, and 
placement of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

With the same vision and broad liberality the National Elks 
War Relief Commission has provided through its funds for the 
entire support and training of these worthy men who, because of 
any technicality, lie outside the purview of the war-risk insurance 
act, and therefore of the vocational-rehabilitation act. A man 
who was injured by some accident previous to October 6, 1917, 
will be cared for under this arrangement. Those who, for tech- 
nical reasons, are ruled not to be entitled to compensation, who 
need retraining because of injuries or disease incurred in the 
service, will be cared for. In addition, those American citizens 
who rushed to the support of the allies before we enteved the 
war by joining one of the allied armies, or who since we entered 
the war have, in the spirit of adventure, entered other services 
and were injured while fighting the Hun, are to be reeducated 
and placed in employment through the medium of the fund which 
the Elks have provided. As the Members of Oongress will in- 
stantly recognize, this is not possible under the war-risk insur- 
ance act or the vocational-rehabilitation act, since both pro 
vide only for those who are disabled in the service of the United 
States against Germany and her allies. Foreigners serving in 
our National Army are entitled to the benefit of the two acts, 
but American citizens serving with the allies are not. Hence 
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the liberal provision which the Elks have made to cover their 
cases, in order that they, too, may have a chance for the future, 
and the country may be saved from the sad spectacle of de- 
pendency on the part of those willing to give their all in the fight 
for democracy. 

Realizing the above program and desiring to participate directly 
in it, the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, through the 
National Elks War Relief Commission, has placed at the disposal 
of the Federal board a quarter of a million dollars to be used 
in this humane and practical work, enabling the Federal board 
to carry on much of its work without being subjected to the 
delay of technical rules and regulations, which, in many cases 
would defeat the object of the vocational-education law. 

The Elks fund thus provided is the first instance of the kind 
in the history of the country where a great patriotic fraternal 


organization has come to the aid of the Government in so timely, | 
helpful, and substantial a manner. This money will be used to | 


help disabled men who desire to enter immediately upon voca- 
tional training, but who are without funds to meet their imme- 
diate needs. 

The necessity for quick action in getting these men into train- 
ing and the obstacles facing the Federal board by a lack of 
elasticity in the appropriation of Government funds all tend 
toward bringing about a situation in which thousands of worthy 
-ases would themselves suffer, as well as the helpless and inno- 
cent dependents of these soldiers, sailors, and marines who have 
been victims of war. The Elks, with their generosity, have en- 
abled the Federal board to act quickly and rescue many of these 
cases and prevent a continuance of conditions which in numer- 
ous instances have been found most distressing. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL. 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on January 13 I introduced a 
bill for a change in the court-martial procedure, and on Janu- 


ary 23, on the floor of the House, I discussed a number of | 


‘ ry tre 7 . , ‘ank tic ‘ an | : 
military trials which showed that rank injustice had been | with the court-martial system that he has held to the theory that his 


perpetrated. On February 3 I introduced a resolution which 
would have resulted in a most thorough investigation of these 
outrages, but was unable to obtain consideration for it, 
although I appeared in person before the Rules Committee and 
urged a favorable report. Since then, on March 4, there ap- 
peared a defense of the procedure in the ConGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
ornD, in an extension of remarks by Representative Lunn, 
which quoted a letter of Gen. Crowder made public for the 
first time on the very day that Congress was adjourning. 
Gen. Crowder is forced to admit the injustices practiced 
in 18 cases, and has not answered 12 cases. 





were the talk of every Army post and Army garrison in the United 
States. : 7 

Case after case I cited. merely as illustrations to prove that enlisted 
men were inhumanly punished by long sentences at hard labor in prison 
for slight infractions of discipline. I charged that the court-martial 
system in Gen. Crowder’s department was an ancient system, taken, 
substantially unchanged, then and since, from the British Army court- 
martial system of 140 years ago, when armies were recruited by press 
gangs from the illiterate scum of population and beaten into the ranks 
as soldiers. I charged that habitually enlisted men were punished in 
times of peace with reckless severity and prison sentences for slight in- 
fractions of discipline when officers who committed crimes of embezzle- 
ment and fraud against the soldiers under them, with whose funds they 
were intrusted, were lightly punished by a simple dismissal from the 
Army without prison sentence. ‘ 

One of these cases was a violation of regulations which resulted in 
manslaughter, and not a word of which was whispered into the trial 
on a trivial charge—of the officer responsible; nor was he even di 
missed for the death of the soldier in his command, whose death was 
due to the violation. 

Another incident was that of a soldier who was punished by two 
separate sentences of two years each at hard labor in prison, because 
he had been tried by the court-martial upon two charges, each be 


| merely separate descriptions of the identical offense, the maximum for 


the offense itself being two years in prison. 

There is not an officer in the Regular Army of four years ago wh« 
not thoroughly familiar with the Harper's Weekly exposure of the c« 
martial abuses, even if Secretary Baker himself is not 

The letter which Secretary of War Baker asked Gen. Crowder to write 
in his own defense is unique. In no way does Judge Advocate Gen, 
Crowder attempt to meet the issue or deny the exposures of the con 


| gressional committee as to abuses and inhumanities in his department ; 


Gen, Crowder merely aiize!'s the courage of Gen. Ansell for making 
these abuses public. 

As to the legal argument, Gen. Crowder, in substance, states that 
was powerless to revise the abuses of lack of revision of the court-martial 
cases, because it was necessary for CongTess to pass adequate legisla 
tion. This is disingenuous. Congress passes the organic law, the Arti- 
cles of War, and every legislative enactment governing the War Depart 
ment and other governmental departments. But, like every other great 
governmental department, Congress also empowers that department to 
establish its own rules and regulations under the congressional organic 
law for the administration of the department. These rules are covered 
in the department in a series of volumes known as the Opinions of the 
Judge Advocate General, which are the departmental interpretations of 
the organic law and are merely regulations only for the department, 
but which may be changed by the department itself, since the d@epart- 
ment itself is the supreme authority as to its own regulations, 

Gen. Crowder has simply held that he has no power of review, which 
is his opinion as Judge Advocate General. He could also have held that 
he had power of review of court-martial cases as being the interpretation 
of the organic law, and there would be no one to gainsay him in either 
ease, Gen. Crowder had the power to reverse the opinions of the Judge 
Advocate General that preceded him in a similar way to that in which 


| any departmental chief can, where no legal matter is involved ror 


When it is | 


claimed that the proper authorities did not have knowledge | 


of these conditions, then the memories of some gentlemen 
must have grown very weak, as is shown from the following 
article from the New York Globe of March 12, 1919, which 
reads as follows: 

CROWDER AND COURTS-MARTIAL. 


BEprror GLrope: When Secretary of War Baker in his blanket defense | 


of Jud Advocate Gen, Crowder stated that he, the Secretary of 
War, did not recall prior to the war that “our military system of law 
ever became the subject of public attack on the ground of its structural 
defects*”’ he placed himself on record as being probably the only officer 
or official connected with the War Department who was not aware 
that in 1914 an elaborate series of articles setting forth case after 
case of cruelty, injustice, and abuse that shocked the commonest 
instincts of justice was published in Harper's Weekly. 

These articles were based upon hundreds of cases in the War De- 


partment and which the Judge Advocate General's Department per-- 


mitted me to go over. Later, when I was fortified with facts and a 
knowledge of the department's methods, I asked questions which proved 
embarrassing and I was pecepatesty denied further access to these 
public records of public court-martial trials. 

Every charge that I then made against the Judge Advocate General's 
Department for its abuses and its injustices has been amply justified 
in the recent investigation by a committee of Congress and by the 
—— of the special committee of the American Bar Association ap- 
pointed to probe these War Department scandals in the Judge Advocate 
General's partment. 

So conspicuous was this exposure of the abuses, both structural and 
incidental, in the court-martial system that it is amazing that 
tary Baker should deny all knowledge of it in his eagerness to defend 
Judge Advocate Gen. Crowder’s administration, for the Army and 
Navy Club, of which, I believe, Gen. Crowder himself is a member, so 
objected to any breath of criticism or exposure of Army abuses that 
Ha *s Weekly, which pened the exposures, was barred: from its 
reading room, Innumerable letters which I received from officers and 
enlisted men of our Army at that time showed that these exposures 
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years past Gen. Crowder has elected to defend the court-martial system 
in its most inhuman, unjust, and outrageous and abusive forms, and on 
his head alone is the responsibility for the present general public con 
demnation. 

It is because Gen. Crowder his believed that justice has nothing to do 


power should only concern itself with the clerical and routine correctness 
of the court-martial procedure. It is Gen. Crowder’s duty wnder the 
law to regulate the administration of justice by court-martial, and he 
has interpreted it to uphold an archaic and abusive court-martial sys 
tem instead of interpreting it according to the decencies and justice of 
American fair dealing in Army life 
CHARLES JOHNSON Post. 
New York, March 11. 


It will be the duty of the Sixty-sixth Congress to most thor- 
oughly look into the whole court-martial procedure and see that 
justice in the fullest sense of the term is obtained for the men 
now unfairly and unjustly incarcerated. The. light of day 
must be thrown into all of these proceedings and the procedure 
of the dark ages eradicated. 


Work of the War Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix tue Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, the world-war war Congress 
will not soon be forgotten. In addition to the regular work 
which falls to each Congress in legislating for ordinary peace- 
time needs, the war Wongress undertook at a moment’s notice 
the enormous and unprecedented task of organizing and equip- 
ping armies of millions of men for the purpose of carrying on 
war across more than 3,000 miles of ocean and raising revenues 
and loans amounting to scores of billions of dollars. Our inter- 
est charges are now approaching the staggering sum of $1,500,- 
000,000 a year, nearly twice the national debt at the beginning 
of the world war. The War Department up to the Ist of March, 
1919, states that 107,444 deaths occurred from all causes in the 
American Expeditionary Forces and among the troops in the 
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United States. Of these, 72,951 were in the Expeditionary 
Forces, and of this nuimber 20,829 died of disease, 48,768 from 
injuries received in battle, and 3,354 from all other eauses. The 
figures show that the total number of deaths from disease ex- 
ceeded the total battle casualties by more than 5,000. 

All battle casualties were 240,197. One million three hundred 
and ninety thousand United States men actually participated 
in engagements against the enemy. So huge were the expendi- 
tures that a road 60 feet wide and 25,000 miles long, circling 
the carth, could be paved with $1 bills so expended. 


WASTING THE REPUBLIC’S WEALTH. 

A great deal of this expense could have been avoided had 
America accepted a reasonable program of preparedness prior 
to our entering into the war; so also if we had refused to finance 
the allied nations and finaneed only our own ferces when we 
entered the world conflict. The allies boasted a great prepon- 
derance in men, money, and munitions over the central powers. 
I have always held that there was no necessity for bringing 
America to the verge of bankruptey by loaning money to for- 
eigners, some of whom will never repay the amount loaned to 
them, or even the interest on the same. They do not and will 
not fully appreciate what we have done for them. “There can 
be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation.” (Washington’s Farewell Address.) 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL CONSCRIPTION ACT, 
Conscription for foreign gervice was forced upon the American 
people by Congress without their having anything to say about 


it, contrary to the plain provision of the United States Constitu- 
tion. I say this though I am well aware of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court stating that the law was constitutional. 
The whole Supreme Court, in my opinion, does not balance equal 
as against the opinicn of Daniel Webster, who held such a 
law unconstitutional and made a speech against it in Congress. 
Others opposed the bill, and it was defeated, and the Sixty- 
sixth Congress ought at once to repeal this unconstitutional law. 


AN EPOCHAL CONGRESS. 


The opening days of the Sixty-fifth Congress marked an epoch 
in the national history of the United States. They marked an 
epoch in the history of the world. ‘The short closing session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress followed a bitterly contested national 
election, which was fought and won on the issue of peace or 
war. The slogan “He kept us out of war” won the election 
for the Democratic Party. The city of Minneapolis gave an 
overwhelming vote to Mr. Wilson on the strength of that eam- 
paign cry. Notwithstanding the heavy Democratic vote for 
President, I was elected congressional Representative on the 
Republican ticket by the fifth district of our State. This dis- 
trict comprises the town of St. Anthony and 10 wards in the 
city of Minneapolis. My platform was “ America first. Absolute 
neutrality.” 

AMERICA FIRST——ABSOLUTB NEUTRALITY, 


In my personal campaign the slogan was “America first. Abso- 
lute reutrality.” My record in Congress shows that this was 
not merely an empty phrase, coined for the purpose of winning 
the election. I have placed and shall eontinue to place “Amer- 
ica first” in every yote. 

Immediately after the November, 1916, election I closed my 
affairs in Minneapolis and went to Washington, D. C., four 
months before I took my seat in Congress. This I did in order 
to utilize the closing session of the Sixty-fourth Congress in 
familiarizing myself with the duties of a Congressman. The 
session closed on March 4, 1917. In the ordinary course of 
events the Sixty-fifth Congress would not have convened until 
December. It became evident that an extra session would be 
called, and I remained in Washington through the short period 
of adjournment. 

Immediately following the national election, won on the plat- 
form of “ He kept us out of war,” the intention of the President 
to force a declaration of war against Germany became apparent. 
The extra session of Congress was called for April 16, 1917. 

THE FIRST PEOPLE’S VOTE ON WAR, 


Believing that a matter involving the life and fortune of every 
man, woman, and child in America should not be decided without 
the approval of those who must, in the event of war, bear the 
lion’s share of the burden, I determined that my vote should not 
be counted until my constituents had been given an opportunity 
to declare their wishes. I therefore submitted the question of 
pence or war to the 54,000 voters in the fifth district of Min- 
nesota. This was the first time in the history of our Republic 
that the people of a congressional district were given an eppor- 
tunity to vote for or against war. 
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The response to my referendum bailots was prompt and un- 
mistakable in sentiment. The returns showed a vote of 8 to 1 
against war. 

PRESIDENT PORCES WAR 


PEOPLE OPProsED. 


Every day that passed it became more and more apparent 
that the plain people did not favor war. 

The date for the convening of Congress was suddenly changed 
by the President from April 16 to April 2, On the evening of 
that day, at 8.30 p. m., Presilent Wilson appeared before Con- 
gress and asked for a formal declaration of war against Ger- 
many. 

VOTED ON WAR AS PROPLE VOTED. 


Four days later the war resolution came before the House for 
a vote. I had received the mandate of my constituents. In 
obedience to that mandate, I was one of 50 in the House who 
voted against war. For that vote I offer neither apolegy nor 
excuse. My speech in the House on April 5, 1917, on “The 
world war” sets forth my views on this great issue. Every 
contention which I made and every argument which I advanced 
at that time has been justified and confirmed by later events, 

VOTED 

Consistent with my vote against war with Germany, I was 
one of 24 Members in the House who voted against conseription 
for foreign service. This vote was also in accordance with the 
wishes of my constituents, as well as with my own principles. 
I voted for a volunteer army for foreign service, and offered 
my personal services in that army. 

THE PRESIDENT IGNORED ROOSEVELT AND THOSE WHO WSRSIIED TO CO WITH 
HIM, 

Furthermore, I have always advocated an adequate prepared- 
ness in State and Nation, and shall continue to vote for an ade- 
quate, sane, and sensible program of preparedness whenever 
opportunity offers. 

SUPPORTED WAR WHEN DECLARED, 


Having done all in the*power of one Member of Congress to 
avert the calamity of war, I gave my whole-hearted support to 
the successful prosecution of the war. I have unhesitatingly 
voted for every measure in the interest ef our soldiers and 
sailors called to the colors. 

SENATOR PETTIGREW’S PLAN TO CONSCRIPT WEALTH FOR WAR, 


The following letter from former Senator Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, lays down a rule which is a great improvement on the 
present plan both for financing and fighting future wars: 

, Aveust 24, 1917. 
Hon. Ernest LUNDEEN, 
Washington, D.C, 


My Dear Sir: Last Vebruary, while I was at Washington and be- 
fore war was declared on the part of the United States, I published 
an «article in one of the single-tax papers advocating that in case we 
went to war with Germany we should hire the men te do the fight- 
ing and draft the money instead of drafting the men and hiring the 
money. ‘This statement attracted considerable attention and the 
Socialist papers have been advocating this plan ever since, 

The report of the Treasury Department for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1917, has been received and shows that 357,000 persons re- 
ceive an income of $1,200,000,000—-that is, they paid taxes upon that 
amount. Of course at does not include these who did not make a 
report or swore their income through at less than it was; nor does it 
include artificial persons, and therefore the income of these 357,000 
people was probably nearer $2,000,000,000 than $1,200,000,000. The 
ones who receive this amount of income only inc ude incomes exceed- 
ing $3,000 per year. In other words, from all incomes are deducted 
$3,000, beaekans a balance of $1,200,000,000 for 357,000 persons. 

Now that the concenae en. bill hag been passed and the Government 
has conscripted 1,000, men to do the Beating. I propose that Con- 
gress pass a law conscripting this $1,200. ,000 a and pay it to 
the mittion men who are conscripted to lay down r lives in order 
that these le may continue, from year to year, to gather these in- 
comes. This would give each soldier $100 per month and enable him to 
decently support his family, if he has one, or send it to his parents, who 
have paid the expense of rearing him and giving him an education. 3 

If we are going to “ make the world for democ ,” wouldn't it 
be a good idea to commence in the United States ving drafted 

,000, a. 


AGAINST CONSCRIPTION. 


a 
a mil of our boys to do the fighting, let us draft $1 
our millionaires. It was the laborers of this country who 

all of this wealth. These 357,000 produced none of it. They exploited 
the laboring people out of it by cunning, by manipulation, with the 
assistance of the laws and the lawyers and the courts and the machinery 
of legislation and ~ cereus kal il 

Why not, then, d the war approp e $ excess pro pay 
the men that do the fighting? Why should we vielate the Constitution 
and issue bonds in order to money to pay the men who sacrifice their 
lives? Con is in , and if the administration has aoe, 
terest in making the world “ safe for democracy ” they could order ir 
rubber stamps at the Capitol, the House and the Senate, to pass this 
law conscripting the wealth, and it would through at once. 

IE have carefully read some of the Congress has en- 
acted recently, and while I do not advise anyene to violate the provi- 
stens of the law, | advise everyone who has any interest in. democratic 
institutions to urge the repeal of the law with regard to conscription 
and the law “ freedom of assembly, freedom ef speech, and 
freedom of the press. in my opinion these laws and the law declaring 
war violate the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of ‘the 
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United States, and the Ten Commandments, and every one of those laws 
should be immediately repealed, if we have any interest in the main- 
tenance of democratic institutiens. 
™ * 7 * * + * 
Yours, very truly, 
R. F. Perricrew. 
In my speech on the resolution declaring war I said: 


Conscription, always distasteful to a free people, may soon stalk 
through the land, hand in hand with his brothers—war and death. If 
you conscript men for war, conscript wealth for war. 

Out of our surplus we stand ready, as always, to share with 
the needy of other countries. But we must think first of our 
own soldiers and of our own people at home, who are unitedly 
and enthusiastically standing back of and supporting our fight- 
ing men. We can not do our best unless we are well and fully 
fed. Hysterical self-denial defeats its own ends. 


RESOLUTION TO CARE FOR OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 


On October 1, 1917, I introduced a resolution in Congress 
(H. J. Res. 158) directing the President to place an embargo 
upon such food supplies as are found necessary for home con- 
sumption and for the supply of our soldiers at home and abroad, 
and further directing the President, when necessary to the pub- 
lic welfare, to seize food supplies and apportion them among the 
people. This resolutiou was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Hoover, for 20 years a resident of London, was sent 
here to farm the “ Yanks.” So well did he succeed that to-day 
Australia boasts 200,000,000 bushels surplus in wheat, while 
England suffers a plague of rats due to her numerous filled 
grain bins. 

We were urged on every hand to “save, save, save” food. 
Truly, in time of war, and in peace also, we should guard 
against wastage of food. That is a self-evident duty. But 
avoidance of waste does not mean that we must unreasonably 
reduce our own consumption. The frequent and thoughtless 
accusation that Americans eat too much is as false as it is un- 
just. Americans, as a whole, work, and people who work, 
whether with brain, or with hand, or with both, require an 
ample supply of nourishing food to repair the waste and re- 
place the energy expended in their labor. It is a safe general 
rule that the labor performed by any people is in direct ratio to 
the amount and quality of food consumed by them. The better 
and more varied the dietary, the greater the amount and the 
higher the quality of the labor performed. 

At whatever cost of labor and resource we must see to it 
that our own people are well and fully fed. If we starve or 
stint ourselves we shall aid neither our soldiers nor the allies. 
On the contrary, we can help them best by supporting them as 
vigorously as only a well-nourished people can do. Listless 
anemia never won a victory. 

COAL FOR HOMES FIRST. 

In midsummer of 1917 I saw, what any thoughtful person 
jcould see, that coal was being shipped across the border of the 
‘United States into Canada at an alarming rate, Our own people 
jand the people of the other Northwestern States were facing a 
heavy shortage of hard and soft coal. On August 21, 1917, I 
introduced a resolution in Congress, directing the President to 
seize and hold sufficient coal in the United States for home con- 
sumption. Had the provisions of this resolution been placed 
in effect, the hardship, suffering, and death caused by lack of 
fuel last winter would have been avoided. Such action was not 
taken by the President, and untold hardship and suffering was 
endured by millions of our citizens during one of the most 
rigorous winters this country has ever experienced. We must 
insist upon a permanent and fixed policy of “America first; 
foreigners second.” 

Such a fixed policy as this would prevent a repetition of last 
winter’s unnecessary suffering and its resultant effect on the 
morale of our people. 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY LEGISLATION, 


During the war we drifted far from the true course of effi- 
ciency and economy. In Minnesota to-day we have State insur- 
ance on public buildings. This law, of which I was author, 
saved the State hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

I brought this law to Minnesota as a copy from the Wisconsin 
law. 

I was also author of the bill to give the city of Minneapolis 
a purchasing department. This has resulted in a great saving 
of money for the city. 

When I first entered the legislature I voted alone against the 
legislative graft, at the beginning of the session, of the so-called 
supplies resolution. Two years later a great saving was effected 
there. 

I am opposed to garden-seed Congressmen; I do not see why 
Members of Congress should have the handling of seeds which 
certainly ought to be handled by the Department of Agriculture. 








During the war emergency of necessity the seeds must be sent 
out, since many thousands of home gardens were cultivated. 
Now that Congress is returning to peace conditions, a change 
ought to be effected in this respect. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 

While a member of the Minnesota Legislature I voted in favor 
of submitting State-wide prohibition to a vote of the people. 
On county option I voted “no.” This bill provided that when the 
county voted dry it remained dry; with this I had no quarrel, 
but when a majority voted wet the county did not remain wet. 
The question might then again be submitted to the voters through 
local option, a double-barreled proposition, unfair and absolutely 
contrary to the principle of majority rule. If they want a dry 
country, let them vote it dry themselves; if they want a wet 
country, they are entitled to that. Let the people decide. As a 
Member of Congress I voted to refer national prohibition to a 
referendum of the State legislatures. This amendment is now a 
part of the Nation’s Constitution. 

The national bone-dry law, forcing prohibition upon the people 
by a vote of Congress without submitting the question to a 
popular vote, was passed while I was in Europe studying war 
conditions. I am opposed to this sort of legislation in temper- 
ance matters, and had I been in my seat I would have voted 
“no.” The people should have something to say on this question, 
OUR MINNEAPOLIS REFERENDUM ON WAR AND CONSCRIPTION THE FIRST. 

My first act after I became a Member of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress was to prepare and submit to the citizens of my district 
in the city of Minneapolis letters providing them an oppor- 
tunity for a referendum vote on war and conscription. This 
was the first referendum on war and conscription ever hel in a 
congressional district. 

On February 28 I introduced a bill to provide by law that 
hereafter the people of the United States shall always have the 
right to vote on war. 

I now submit for the permanent Recorp of Congress the 
method and letters sent out: 

Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 9/7. 

Dean Fritxnp: With State and National problems of unusual im- 
portance pressing for solution, these are times when the people should 
be consulted. That a Member of Congress shail be representative in 
fact of their sentiments is an ever-increasing demand of the people. 

You have given me your power of attorney and I believe that it is the 
highest form of representative government to use it in accordance with 
your wishes and as your conscience directs. 

Elected to Congress by the people of Minneapolis, | am here to serve 
them. At all times I aim to be your representative here in the council 
of the Nation. 

I do not hold lightly the confidenve of almost 20.000 friends who 
gave me victory at the polis last November in the face of the most 
strenuous opposition. I am grateful to my friends for their loyal 
support, 

From time to time I hope to acquaint you with my record. I shall 
indeed be greatly pleased if I can win the approval of the average citi 
zen of the great and growing city of Minneapolis. Remember, | shall 
always value highly your opinion on public questions. 

Assuring you of my desire to serve you and your friends faithfully, 
I am, with best wishes, 

Sincerely, yours, 
ERNEST LUNDEEN. 


1 believe that the people should be consulted before Congress declares war. 


Shall the United States declare war on Germany? | 


| 
Do you favor universal military service for our national | 
defense? } 

| 


Full name 


Address 


Clip this vote NOW and mail to: Ernest LUNDEEN 
House of Repre: entatives 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Your name will be held strictly confidential. 


Hiovse oF REPRESENTATIV! 


Washington, D. C., August 25, 1917. 
Dear Friexp: I believe the people should have the right to decide 
whether or not they are to die on foreign battle fields Conscription 
should be settled at the ballot box. Those who do the fighting and 
foot the bills should have a voice in all matters of such vital concern, 
in that belief, I submitted a war ballot to the voters on March 50, 


1917. This was the first congressional referendum on war in the bis- 
tory of our country. ; 
Snousands of these ballots were delayed in the mails until after 
the vote in Congress on the war resolution, April 6. The press pub- 
lished an interview with the superintendent of mails at Minneapolis, 
tending to discourage the voting. Our time was shortened by two 
weeks when the President suddenly advanced the special session from 
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These were some of the difficulties with 


April 16 to April 2. 
The following is the result: 


we had to contend. 


For wir ipbiichdil 
Fer conscription 
Against war 
Against conscription 

Biections held ia 
United States gave 
werld war. 

The press, eager for war, published grossly false statements about 
Members of the House and Senate who voted against the war resolu- 
tion. Most of these statements are so manifestly malicious as to refute 
themscives and are unworthy of serious notice. However, I can not 
at this time refrain from denouncing as utterly untrue the published 
story that I was “too busy” to attend the joint session of the two 
Houses when the President addressed the Congress, and had “no 
time ” to read the war message. Not only did I hear, read, and study 
the President’s message, but I was the first Congressman to analyze 
it in 2 speech before the House of Representatives. . 

While newspapers were stating that I had been assigned to “ dead” 
committees, the Republican Publicity Association, of which ex-Senator 
Jonathan Bourne is president, had the following to say: “ Representa- 
tive Exnxest Lunpeen of Minnesota, although not yet 40 years old, 
has been placed on two of the prominent committees of the House— 
Territories and Irrigation—an honor seldom extended to a man just 
entering on his first term in the Tlouse.” 

It was reported that I had been expelled from Patterson Post, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. It is, however, a matter of record that I am 
still a member. Twisted and distorted statements are the order of the 
day, but falsehood and ridicule can not endure. 

One other misstatement I will correct. An impression has been 
created that a Congressman’s speeches are printed at the expense of 
the Government. Such is not the case. Each Member pays for his 
own speeches on the basis of actual cost; circular Iectters are pur- 
chased at the prevailing commercial prices. 

My constant aim as your Congressman is to be truly representative 
of the sentiments of the fifth district and of the best interests of the 
American people. I would rather stand by the people than stand by 
the President. 

Sincerely, yours, 


2, 023 
3, 198 
16, 822 

etna : 15, 381 
a number of cities and villages throughout the 
an overwhelming majority against entering the 


Ernest LUNDREN. 


BILL FOR REFERENDUM ON WAR. 

An advisory referendum of the people on war was provided 
for in H. R. 16202, which I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives February 28, 1919: 


A bill (H. R. 16202) to provide for an advisory referendum vote of the 
people of the United States on all declarations of war by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever there arises a question as to a 
declaration of war or the making of war by the United States against 
any foreign nation, the question shall first be submitted to an advisory 
referendum vote of the voters of all the States of the Union. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the said question of declaring or making war 
- the United States shall arise, the Congress sho] by resolution ‘notify 
the Secretary of State that he is hereby empowered and directed to 
call a special election of all the qualified electors in each State for reg- 
istering their approval or disapproval of the said proposed declaration 
of war or making of war. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized and directed 
to print and furnish to the people of each State, through the State 
governments, the necessary copies (one for each citizen) of the pro- 
posed declaration of war and the ballots and clection papers for said 
election ; all costs of sdid election shall be paid by the Government of 
the United States. 

Sec, 4. That the regular election officers of each State shall have 
charge of the polling of the votes and the conduct of the election in 
aceordance with the forms and laws of each of the several States. 

Src. 5. That a joint committee of 30 Members (15 Members of the 
House and 15 Members of the Senate), of which committee the Vice 
President of the United States shall be ex officio chairman, shall act 
as a final board of canvassers to determine and announce the result of 
the said advisory referendum election. 

Sec. 6. That the governor of each State shall transmit to the Vice 
President, acting as chairman of the aforesaid joint committee of Con- 
gress, at Washington, D. C., the official returns of the election in his 
State within 80 days after the date of holding said election; and not 
Jess than 30 days later the aforesaid joint committee of Congress shall 
announce the result of the election for the entire United States. 


WOMAN SUFFRACE, 


Full woman suffrage is but an act of delayed justice, How 
men have so long refused their sisters the vote is one of the 
surprises of modern history. 

To-day many of the world’s greatest nations are leading the 
United States in democracy, in that they grant women the full 
vote. Very soon Members of Congress, members of the legisla- 
ture as well as the voters themselves who now vote against 
woman suffrage will run to cover with profuse apologies. 

I am for it, heart and soul, come what may! Women and 
men, men and women, henceforth together must rule America, 

I am glad I lived to see the day when my vote held the bal- 
ance of power in the House of Representatives on this question 
and that I cast it in favor of woman suffrage. 

Equal suffrage came before the House of Representatives 
January 10, 1918, and received exactly the two-thirds majority 
necessary for a proposed constitutional amendment. I voted in 
the affirmative. Had I voted “no” the proposed amendment 
would have failed. 

While a member of the Minnesota Legislature I voted for 
woman suffrage. I stood strongly for the catise in the days 
when it was extremely unpopular to do so. In the first suffrage 
parade held in Minneapolis I was the only State official in the 


which marching column, and I am now doing all in my' 
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power to aid 
the amendment in the Senate. 

We can no longer afford to have it said that we, as a Nation, 
do not believe in equal suffrage. Democracy rests upon the solid 
foundation of full suffrage for men and women. The victory 
will soon be complete. Nothing can stop this great measure. 


THE LADY FROM MONTANA. 


Now and then life reveals rare characters which all must ad- 
mire. In the Sixty-fifth Congress no Member showed greater 
courage and self-sacrifice, no one was readier to die a political 
death for principle, than the brilliant and accomplished lady 
from Montana. If the voters of her State do not return her to 
the House or Senate at some later date I feel sorry for them. 
The loss of her services is not only a loss to Montana but to 
the whole people. 

Whatever prejudices there may have been when she first 
entered the House of Representatives, Miss RANKIN has the good 
will of every Member of the House when she leaves. 

Equal suffrage is stronger to-day because of her; her imprint 
is clear on much important legislation. In her the elements so 
mix that we can truly say she is a noble woman. 

EXPERIENCES ON THE WAR PRONT. 


On the morning of July 12, 1918, I left Washington to study 
war conditions in Hurope, and sailed from New York July 14 
on the Adriatic, a 25,000-ton troopship carrying American sol- 
diers. Our convoy consisted of a large number of transports 
guarded by many destroyers, balloons, aeroplanes, and sub- 
chasers. 

Several vessels were sunk in our path near us, notably the 
82,234-ton Justicia, compelling us to change our course. Zig- 
zagging was constantly used during all of my ocean voyages. 
We arrived safely July 26 at Liverpool. Visited London and 
Southampton, England, and Havre, Rouen, and Paris, France. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY. 


At Chateau-Thierry, the turning point of the war, I saw our 
American boys advanee to and cross the Vesle River. Finer 
troops and better spirit never appeared on the field of battle. 

We dined with Gen. Pershing near Chaumont, France, and 
spent the afternoon there. Three days were spent, through the 
courtesy of the French, at Verdun, where we saw all of the 
forts and fields of that historic ground. 

I visted Alsace-Lorraine, where our boys stand on German 
ground. There I had a flight in a Liberty-motor machine along 
the enemy lines, and I also had the pleasure of riding with our 
soldiers in a battle-scarred tank, 

We yisited Italy—Mount Grappa region, Piave River, and 
Montella; also the cities of Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Padua, the Italian headquarters, Verona, Milan, and Turin, not 
to mention Vesuvius and Pompeii. Returning to Paris, we spent 
one week on the American supply lines, extending from St. 
Nazaire and Nantes through Tours clear across the heart of 
France. Immense railway yards, decks, and storage facilities, 
Salvage and camouflage plants, and great office buildings, .cost- 
ing billions upon billions, here astonish and cause wonder and 
pride on the part of all. 

NEUTRAL SWITZERLAND, 


Two weeks in neutral Switzerland convinced me that that 
brave people are really trying to be neutral and increased my 
admiration for that grand and beautiful country. Here the 
American Red Cross previde necessary supplies for American 
prisoners of war now in German prison camps. 

After this I returned to Paris, London, and Folkestone, Eng- 
land, and spent further time in the British area, including 
Boulogne, Abbeville, Amiens, and Beauvais—newspaper state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. Everywhere we were 
treated with courtesy and given every assistance by the Ameri- 
ean, French, English, Italian, and Swiss Governments. 

I might add that I had a flight at the height of 1 mile above 
Paris in a British Sopwith machine. I shall never forget the 
magnificent view of that wonderful and historic city. While in 
Paris we were shelled for five days by the big long-range cannon, 
throwing giant shells 76 miles. We were also in Paris when the 
last great air raid brought death and destruction to that city. 

I saw great docks and other immense American undertakings 
at Brest, and sailed from this port on an American transport 
on the 22d of October, arriving at Newport News on November 
1 and Washington on November 2. In all we spent 28 days 
on the ocean and the English Channel and the balance of the 
time in England and on the Continent. 

Our American boys are worthy of their fathers. They fight 
like tigers and die with a smile. Let us remember them al- 
ways with— 

Cheers for the living and tears for the dead, 
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VICIOUS SLANDER BY ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


During my travel in Europe along the battle lines and while 
visiting American troops everywhere in Europe, the Associated 
Press dispatches gave out the false and malicious statement 
that Congressman Di~ton and myself had been barred from the 
battle fronts, that we were being trailed by detectives, and giv- 
ing the people at home senerally to understand that we were 
either locked up or on the verge of being jailed. A more vicious 
and untrue statement was never given to the press. We visited 
wherever we desired to visit and we were everywhere treated 
with utmost courtesy. As Members of Congress we had the 
perfect right to go wherever American troops were located and 
wherever the American flags were flying, and we did so. 

BRITISH RATIONS FOR OUR SOLDIERS ON TRANSPORTS. 

In crossing the ocean on the Adriatic, a large convoy 
ship, we found some 3,000 San Francisco and California lads 
on our vessel, and from time to time we investigated their con- 
dition with a view toward securing for them the greatest de- 
gree of comfort. Imagine our indignation when we found them 
fed on British rations, though America was paying the British 
companies well for the transportation of these troops to Europe. 
We found that they were fed on rotten rabbit meat; that some 
of it was taken to the ship surgeon’s office with the dung in it; 
and many other revolting instances came to our notice. 


OUR SOLDIERS DENIED AMBRICAN FOOD, 


We were loud in our condemnations of such conduct on the 
part of people whom we were associated with in this great war. 
We demanded to see the quarters of the boys, and were taken 
through the ship’s hold and through its cold-storage facilities. 
There we found thousands of boxes of oranges and California 
fruit, thousands of boxes of canned salmon, and other west- 
coast products, whieh perhaps these very lads had gathered 
and worked upon. 

This food was being taken to foreigners, but none of it was 
given to the American soldiers on board, who were going to 
lay down their lives on the battle fields of France. 

NO AMERICAN FLAGS. 

In this entire convoy not one ship carried the American flag; 
and the only American flag seen on board our ship was the 
small American flag which I pinned on my own cabin wall. 

No American Congressman could witness such revolting con- 
ditions without protesting in no uncertain language to the au- 
thorities on board. He would have been derelict in his duty, no 
matter what the consequences might be to him personally. 


SOLDIERS WILL CALL OFFICIALS TO ACCOUNT. 


When the boys come back home—and they will teturn sooner 
or later—we will hear their story, and it will be told with em- 
phasis; and I predict here and now that the officials who were 
responsible for the miserable way in which American troops 
were transported like cattle across the Atlantic will be called 
to aceount by our soldier boys. 


ORDNANCE SCHOOLS, 


I am informed by returned soldiers that the Ordnance 
Department sent out circulars advertising six-weeks courses 
of training in “ordnance paper work” to be given in eight 
or ten universities. It was stated that men so trained “ would 
do the work of noncommissioned officers,” and only men 
with college training or exceptional business experience should 
apply. Application was made through the officers in charge of 
the “ courses ” at the various universities, with certified lists of 
credits and certificates of honorable dismissal from the colleges, 
graduates of which were biting at the bait. Tuition was paid at 
whatever rate the university chose to charge. Up until March, 
1918, the men remained in civilian clothes until the completion 
of the “ course,” when they were herded to various camps or 
arsenals and subjected to another “course” almost an exact 
duplicate of the ones at the universities in general worthlessness. 

After March 1, however, the men went through the process of 
“induction” and equipment, and were “furloughed” for the 
period of the course, and received 30 cents a day for living! 

The personnel obtained by this fraudulent propaganda com- 
prised many young men earning $5,000 a year and more as ac- 
countants, executives, and so forth, as well as struggling seniors 
in college, who borrowed money to meet the expenses of the 
course. All were filled with a desire to serve and felt that in the 
“ordnance supply work” they could utilize their experience to 
the best interest of the Government and secure moderate promo- 
tion for good service, 

The result is best shown by a typical case: 

A young man 24 years of age, a senior at a State university, 
secured entrance to a course at the University of Chicago after 
excessive red tape; was inducted into the service and borrowed 
$150 at 6 per cent to finance himself for the six weeks. From 
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Chicago he was sent to Camp Hancock, where were concentrated 
all the supply courses in all the universities, conniving with the 
War Department. -There were 5,000 of the finest men in the 
United States. The treatmen: accorded them for six or eight 
weeks here passes belief. They were made to do kitchen duty, 
dig ditches, pull grass laden with poison ivy, so that fully 50 
per cent had the poison, haul garbage, and drill three hours per 
day in the broiling sun under the auspices of a loud-mouthed ex- 
newsboy who had bawled himself to the rank of captain. 

When there was nothing else to do they went to school, the 
“classrooms” being empty tents for a weék, the empty mess 
halls when the tents were needed. 7 

From the mess halls they were graduated to stables, and the 
desks and chairs combined were dung heaps. The instructing 
was done by conscientious men who had swallowed the bait on 
a previous course and were made to do instructing which they 
hated. When “school was not in session” they did fatigue and 
kitchen duty along with the rest. The various companies were 
in charge of newly elected shave-tails and acting top sergeants, 

UNJUST AND TYBANNICAL PUNISHMENTS. 

The discipline put West Point into the pale. For a week no 
passes were given because a green recruit failed to salute a 
major, the lord high executioner of the school, as he flew by 
in an auto on the streets of Augusta, so that the 5,000 men were 
held absolutely in camp, and even in that particular portion 
of the camp devoted to the supply school. 

Upon the completion of the “ training,” absolutely worthless, 
the men were split up, all remaining the lowest buck privates 
in the gamut, some being sent to ordnance depots in this country. 
The majority, however, were made into a provisional ordnance 
detachment and sent across. The particular outfit best known 
by the writer went on a rat-infested boat, one of the worst trans- 
ports, an Italian vessel, and landed at dear old Brest in the 
midst of the midsummer “flu” epidemic, where they lay in 
pup tents for 10 days or more. From there they were shipped to 
Mehun and handed shovels and similar equipment, which they 
wielded for several weeks. Then, alphabetically and absolutely 
irrespective of training, experience, or aptitude shown in the 
“supply course,” they were divided, some going to 8S. O. S. 
headquarters at Tours and the rest all along the front to roll 
shells and do other manual labor in dumps. Various ones were 
lucky enough to get in with an officer who would recommend 
their promotion, but the vast majority are still rolling in the 
hip-deep mud of “ Sunny France,” cursing the Ordnance Depart- 
meut in general and “ supply courses” in particular with a well- 
deserved fervor. 

SOLDIERS’ OUTLAY SHOULD BE REPAID. 

Every man who went to a university and spent coin of the 
Republic in equipping himself, supposedly to serve his country 
better, should be reimbursed for the money outlay. He never 
could be recompensed for the hours of work, toil, and worry he 
spent, laboring under the fond delusion, so subtly spread in the 
ordnance circulars, that he was on the high road to advancement 
and worth-while service. 

REPEAL OF CONSCRIPTION ACT, 

Believing that the conscription act was unconstitutional, un- 
American, and repugnant to the wishes of the large majority 
of the American people, on August 28, 1918, I offered the fol- 
lowing resolution for its repeal: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) to repeal an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Pstablish- 
ment of the United States,” commonly known as the “ conscription 
act.” 

Whereas Public act No. 12 (65th Cong., H. R. 3545), entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” is also known as the “ selective draft” 
or “ selective conscription” act; and 

Whereas — or foreign service is un-American and undemo- 
cratic; an¢ 

Whereas it is officially announced that American citizens conscripted 


under said act are to be transported to foreign countries to fight on 
<a soil against the true meaning and intent of the provisions of 
‘ the Constitution under which Congress raisvws armies; and 
Whereas the Constitution provides, Article I, section 8, that the militia 


can be used only “ to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel. invasions’: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ctc., That an act (Public No, 12, 65th Cong., H. R. 3545) 
approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


LUNDEBN COAL RESOLUTION, 


In the belief that the dangerous fuel situation had to be 
speedily met, I introduced the following resolution: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 143) directing the President to seize suffl- 
cient coal supplies for home consumption, 
Whereas a serious shortage of coal supplies exists in the State of Min- 
nesotn and the Northwest; and 
Whereas intense suffering and general paralysis of business in the 
Northwestern States during the winter months is inevitable unless a 
sufficient supply of coal is procured; and 
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Whereas a large proportion of coal for northwestern consumption must 
come via the Great Lakes and be unloaded on the docks at the head 
of the Lakes before the close of navigation; and 

Whereas the Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse Commission re- 
ports that soft-coal shortage at the docks at the head of the Lakes 
— ‘ae tons and hard-coal shortage 16,514 tons on July 16, 

17; an 

Whereas the executive committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion—that is, the special committee on railroad transportation co- 
operating with the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense—reports that 750,322 cars of coal were loaded during June, 
1917, as compared with only 594,531 during June, 1916; and 

Whereas a prost supply of coal is thus shown to be moving and suffi- 
cient coal is produced in the United States to supply all home de- 
mands and still have a handsome surplus; and 

Whereas the Congress has given the President ample power to protect 
oe comenenat of coal in Public No, 41, Sixty-fifth Congress (H. R, 

961); an 

Whereas the people of Minnesota and the Northwest are not so much 
concerned with the coal supplies of foreign nations as they are about 
their own supply: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby directed to seize suffi- 

cient supplies of coal and hold the same within the continental and 

insular area of the United States for home consumption. 

Sec. 2, That the President is hereby directed to give the necessary 
orders to ship coal immediately into such of our States in which there 
is now a lack of supply, thus to avoid dire distress. 


LUNDEEN FOOD RESOLUTION. 

In the belief that the food situation was rapidly becoming 
dangerous to the average man and the laborer, who has but his 
wage to ward off the wolves, I introduced a food resolution for 
the consideration of Congress: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) directing the President to place an 
embargo upon such food supplies as are found necessary for home 
consumption and for the supply of our soldiers at home and abroad, 
and further directing the President, when necessary to the public wel- 
fare, to seize food supplies and apportion them among the people. 


Whereas during the period of June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1917, the 
United States cntopes food senghee valued at $3,212,321,312 to for- 
eign ports, as against $1,352,146,068 during the corresponding period 
immediately ee the world war; and 

Whereas such depletion of our food stocks in favor of foreign nations 
has brought great hardship and intense suffering to the American 
people and resulted in numerous food riots in many American cities 
and industrial centers during the winter of 1916 and 1917; and 

Whereas foreign commissions are continually calling upon us for more 
money and more food, and seek daily to shift their burdens upon 
America ; and 

Whereas the people of the United States are demanding that they be 
supplied first, and that foreign nations be given only out of our 
surplus, and insist now that it is high time that we adopt a perma- 
nent and fixed policy of America first, foreigners second ; and 

Whereas we produce far more food than is necessary for our own peo- 
ple, and the American people are willing to sell their entire surplus 
te nations now engaged in war upon our common enemy, and to such 
other nations as the President may direct; and 

Whereas the entente allies, composing more than one-half of the earth, 
an overwhelming preponderance in men, money, and resources, are 
receiving wheat and many other food products at a less cost in 
Wurope than in our own land where these products are produced ; 
and 

Whereas the history of human nature, selfishness, and greed would 
indicate that these nations will not call upon their final resources 
or drain their credit while we pour forth the treasures of America 
to the injury of the Republic; and 

Whereas it is almost impossible for the laboring man and the average 
family to exist on the wage earned because of the high cost of 
living, and it is a fact that an underfed and undernourished —— 
can not fight its best battle against a powerful foe and continue its 
struggle for complete economic independence ; and 

Whereas the Congress has given the President ample power to protect 
the people in the food-control law (Public act No. 41, 65th Cong., 
Il, R, 4961) : Therefcre be it 
Resolved, That the President be, and hereby is, directed to place an 

embargo upon such food supplies as are found necessary for home con- 

sumption and for the supply of our soldiers at home and abroad, and, 
when necessary to the public welfare, to seize food supplies and appor- 
tion them among the people. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR DEMOBILIZED SOLDIERS AND WAR WORKERS. 
Immediately after the signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, I prepared the following House resolution No. 452, to 
instruct the great standing committees of Congress to survey 


the situation and to prepare legislation that would provide op- 

portunities for employment for the millions of soldiers and war 

workers as fast as they were demobilized : 
: House resolution 452. 

Whereas the rapid demobilization of 4,000,000 soldiers and 10,000,000 
or more war workers in the United States during the next few 
months is Hable to create a great body of unemployed; and 

Whereas these conditions are brought about as a direct result of the | 
exercise of the war-making power by Congress: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the plain and imperative duty of Congress to at 

vt initiate the necessary steps to open opportunities for employment 

| workers in the United States who face enforced idleness during 


ming months, 

lved further, That as a first step to remedy the danger of wide- 

unemployment of millions of our people during the winter and 
months, this House hereby authorizes and directs the Com- 

, Interstate Commerce, Public Buildings and Grounds, 

d Harbors, Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, District of Colum- 

ost Offices and Post Roads to each make an investigation as 


on Labor 


s of work for the unemployed in those branches of 
» or private employment, coming within the 
nbove committees of this House. 
ll have power to subp@na witnesses and ad- 
send for persons and papers, and employ such as- 
ssary to carry out the purpose of this reso- 
Ilouse on or before February 10, 1919. 
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INDORSED BY REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTED. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DANGER FORESEEN BY REPRESENTATIVE LUNDEEBN—NO 
ACTION TAKEN BY DEMOCRATS ON RESOLUTION TO PROVIDE WORK, 


One of th t i bl f the h baer tl Gites 
ne o e most pressing problems o e hour js that of em 
not only of the men who are being mustered out of service orc 
the thousands who are being released from war work in factories, offi 
and other institutions. Congressman LUNDEEN, Republican, from the 
Minneapolis district of Minnesota, is one of the men who early foresaw 
the menace of ee ovo out of the sudden return of 
ace, and, in order that the matter might be properly and intelligently 
andled, he introduced a resolution directing Congress to take immediate 
steps to open up opportunities for employment to all workers in the 
United States in order that the danger of widespread idleness might not 
become a menace to the prosperity of the country and the stability of 
its institutions. His resolution provided for immediate investigation 
as to the oe of work in all branches of public industry, and 
directed the proper committees in the House of Representatives to 
make a survey of the various public industries, such as the construction 
= amare of highways, harbors, puLlic buildings, and other like 
work. 

Along with all other reconstruction measures, which have been pro- 
posed by Republican Congressmen, LUNDEEN’s resolution was referred to 
cemmittee and since has not been heard of. The Democratic majority is 
perfectly satisfied to mark time and “ wait for something to turn up.” 

Now that the danger of ge-eral mneeeriag aes is upon the country 
due to lack of preparedness for peace by the Democratic administration’ 
the Democrats are appealing to private interests and State and local 
governments to help them out of the difficulties into which their own 
indifference and incompetence have plunged the Nation. 


PILL FOR BUREAU OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


The most troublesome question in all the civilized countries 
of the world to-day is the problem of the unemployed. As a 
help toward the solution of this question in the United States, 
on January 2, 1919, I introduced the following bill (H. R. 
13592) to amend the Department of Labor law by providing for 
a really efficient bureau for the unemployed: 


A bill ¢H. R. 18592) to amend an act entitled “An act to create a De- 
partment of Labor” by providing for a bureau of the unemployed. 
Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to create a Depart- 

ment of Labor,” approved March 4, 1915, be, and the same is hereby, 

amended by adding the following section: 

“ Sec. 13, That there shall be in the Department of Labor a bureau 
to be called the bureau of the woemeeret, and a commissioner of the 
unemployed who shall be the head of the said bureau, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall receive a salary of $6,000 per annum. There shall also be in 
said bureau a deputy commissioner, who shall receive a salary of $4,000 
per annum, and who shall, in the absence of the commissioner, act as 
and perform the duties of the commissioner of the unemployed, and who 
shall also perform such other duties as may be assigned to him by the 
Secretary of Labor or by the said commissioner. 

“The said commissioner shall have power and authority under the 
direction of the Secretary of Labor— 

“(a) To take a census, at as frequent intervals as possible, of the 
unemployed in the United States. 

“(b) To make and keep a classified enrollment of the unemployed by 
vocations. 

“(c) To correct and keep full records of the industrial and commercial 
conditions throughout the United States, especially in relation to oppor- 
tunities for the employment of labor. 

“(d) To furnish the fullest possible information to the unemployed 
of opportunities for employment in any part of the United States and to 
devise plans for facilitating the movement of the unemployed to places 
where opportunity for employment exists. 

*“(e) To make investigations and report to Congress and the Presi- 
dent annually on the ist of December, and oftener if requested, the 
extent of enforced idleness and unemployment in the United States and 
the causes thereof, with suggestions for remedies for the same.” 


RESOLUTION FOR IRISH FREEDOM. 


Believing that the great principle of self-determination of 
peoples should be applied with broad and just impartiality to 
all countries, on December 2, 1918, about the time the peace con- 
ference was assembling in Paris, I introduced the following 
House joint resolution 354, instructing the United States dele- 
gates to the peace conference to demand freedom and self-deter- 
mination for Ireland. 

On the last day of the session of Congress the House, by a 
large majority, passed a resolution, thus requesting President 
Wilson and the American delegates to the peace conference to 
support the proposal for the recognition for the rights of Ire- 
land: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) instructing the delegates to the peace 
conference to demand freedom for Ireland. 
Whereas the President has declared in favor of freedom and self-deter- 
mination for all peoples; and 


| Whereas the President has further declared that we went to war to 


make the world safe for democracy: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the delegates of the United States of America to 
the world peace conference be, and they hereby are, instructed to de- 
mand that the conference provide self-determination and freedom for 
Ireland. 

RESOLUTION TO RETURN OUR SOLDIERS FROM RUSSIA. 


Every American soldier must at once be returned from Russia 
to the United States. The President can not make war without 
a declaration of war by Congress. 

House concurrent resolution 64. x i 

Whereas thousands of American soldiers are now fighting in Russia; 
an ate 
Whereas these Americans engaged in war upon the Russian Republic 


were conscripted to make war on the Empires of Germany and 
Austria; and 
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Whereas the President has declared in favor of self-determination for 
all nations and we are now permitting enemy nations to adjust their 
own internal affairs; and : 

Whereas the President on January 8, 1918, in his peace terms which 
laid down his 14 points declared in point 6 as follows: 

“The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of 
all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best ard freest co- 
operation of the other nations of the world in obtainin; for her an 
unhampered 274 unembarrassed opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political development and national policy and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assist- 
ance also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. 
The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their comprchen- 
sion of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of 
their intelligent and unselfish sympathy”; and 

Whereas the State Department has made public no information as to 
the causes of war against Russia or the status thereof; and 

Whereas the President has stated officially that America went to war to 
save democracy; and 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has made no declaration of | 


war against Russia: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 


That the President be, and hereby is, instructed to withdraw at once 
all American troops now on Russian soil. 


PRESIDENT INVADING RUSSIA WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 


The press for March 11, 1919, states that our men are again 
in bloody struggle with Russia. The Government some time 
ago promised to return these men. Now we learn that they are 
still fighting for their lives. This double-crossing by the double- 
crossers who are now trying to function as officials is, to put it 
mildly, a dastardly outrage. 

RESOLUTION TO END FORHIGN PROPAGANDA. 

Believing that propaganda conducted in the United States by 
and in the interests of foreign Governments is derogatory to the 
welfare and best interests of the United States, I introduced the 
following House resolution 615 as a proper step toward the 
elimination of this reprehensible propaganda which has been 
conducted by both sets of European belligerents in the period 
immediately preceding the entrance of the United States into 
the war: 

House resolution 615. 


Whereas there are widespread charges that foreign propaganda has been 
and is being conducted in the United States for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the people and Government of the United States; that this 
foreign influence is tainting the public press, ended our nestrality, 
hastened our entrance into the world war, and is now affecting pro 
lems growing out of the world war; that immense sums of money 
have been and are being expended to carry out said propaganda ; that 
this propaganda is being conducted in a manner hostile to the best ir- 
terests of our country and in the interest of foreign countries and 
munition profiteers, both foreign and domestic: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a committee, composed of nine Members of this House 

who have been reelected to the Sixty-sixth Congress, shall be appointed 

by the Speaker to inquire into the facts and report to the House in the 

Sixty-sixth Congress within 60 days of the date of its assembling. 
Resolved further, That said committee is hereby empowered to sub- 

pena witnesses, administer oaths, and take testimony, to send for per- 

sons and papers, and to employ such assistance as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this resolution. 


RESOLUTION FOR REPEAL OF THE ESPIONAGE-CENSORSHIP LAW. 


I voted against the espionage-censorship bill and did so in 
necordance with my oath to support the Constitution, which pro- 
vides in Article I of the amendments: ‘ 

Congress shall make no law * * ® abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

I therefore introduced the following bill (H. R. 16199) to 
repeal the obnoxious espionage-censorship law, which is prob- 
ably as offensive to the liberty-loving sensibilities of the Ameri- 
can people as any act ever passed by Congress: 

A bill (H. R. 16199) to repeal the espionage and censorship law. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 15, 1917, and amendments 
thereto, known as the espionage and censorship law (Public act No. 24), 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


BILL FOR FLIMINATION OF PRIVATE PROFIT IN WAR MUNITIONS, 

From a study of the conditions preceding the world war, I am 
convinced that that unparalleled disaster was largely inflicted 
on mankind through the machinations of the private individual 
and corporate owners of munitions plants whose aim was to. 
make money profit out of war. To help prevent and eliminate 
such malign influence from our affairs in the future, I intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 16204) to provide for Government ownership 
and control of the manufacture and sale of all weapons and 
munitions of war : 


A bill (H. R. 16204) to provide for Government ownership and control 
of the manufacture and sale of all weapons and munitions of war. 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after one year from the date of 

the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for private individuals or 

corporations to manufacture or sell any weapons or munitions of war, 
or build or equip any vessels of war, except in an emergency for the 

United States and under a license granted by the Government of the 

United States: Provided, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary 

of the Navy are hereby authorized and directed when making settle- 

ment of contracts with private individuals and corporations for un- 

finished war materials in accordance with the act of February 28, 1919, 
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to salvage wherever possible from such contracts such unfinished mate- 
rials, buildings, machinery, or plants as may be useful to the Government 
now or in the future for the manufacture of weapons and war materials 
in its own plants, to the end that wherever possible private profit shall 
be eliminated from the business of war. 


BILL TO AMELIORATEH EXCESSIVE COURTS-MARTIAL PENALTIES. 


I heartily favored the Claypool bill to provide some ameliora- 
tion of the cruel hardship and gross injustice of the courts- 
martial penalties which were inflicted on large numbers of our 
soldiers by officers often wholly unfit to exercise any judicial 
function, The excessive fines of these petty offenders, often con- 
fiscatory of the soldiers’ small pay for many months, should now 
be returned to them. 


FOR REDUCTION OF MOVING-PICTURB THEATER TAX. 


About two days before the close of the final session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress the majerity in the Ways and Means 
Committee and in the House passed a joint resolution amending 
the revenue law of 1918—which had only been signed by the 
President three or four days before—striking out section 904 
of the revenue act, which was commonly known as the “ luxury 
tax,” the one section of the bill which was tw be levied directly 
on the luxuries of the rich. I immediately, on March 8, 1919, 
introduced the following House joint resolution 422 to repeal 
section 906 of the revenue act, which would have reduced the 
tax on films and moving pictures, thus relieving the poor man’s 
principal place of amusement for himself, his wife, and chil- 
dren of one of the heaviest taxes of the revenue bill. I believed 
this was but fair as an accompaniment to the repeal of the 
rich man’s luxury tax: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 442) to repeal section 906 of the 
revenue act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919. 


Resolved, etc., That section 906 of the revenue act of 1918 is hereby 
repealed, 


BILL CREATING UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AIR SERVICE. 


The navigation of the air is the newest field just now fairly 
opened up to the enterprise of men and nations. In order that 
our people may take their proper place and share in the de- 
velopment of this new science, I introduced the following bill 
(H. R. 16195) to create an executive department of the United 
States Government to be known as the department of air serv- 
ice. Other nations are making rapid strides in this field, and 
in the rivalry of securing the benefits, commercial and other- 
wise, from this new form of navigation I believe such a depart- 
ment will be a great benefit to the Government and the people of 
the United States: 

A bill (H. R. 16195) to create a department of air service. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created an executive depart- 
ment in the Government to be called the department of air service and 
a secretary of air service, who shall be the head thereof and who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and 
whose tenure of office shall be like that of the heads of the other 
executive departments ; and section 158 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended to include such department, and the provisions of title 4 of 
the Revised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, are hereby 
made applicable to said department. The purpose of the department 
of air service shall be to promote, develop, and regulate the naviga- 
tion of the air for the benefit of the people and the Government of the 
United States. The said secretary shall cause a seal of office to be 
made for the said department of such device as the President shall 
approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of the said seal. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said department an assistant secre- 
tary of air service, to be appointed by the President, who shall receive 
a salary of $7,500 a year. He shall perform such duties as shall be 
prescribed by the secretary or required by law. ‘There shall also be one 
chief clerk and a disbursing clerk, and such other clerical assistants, 
inventors, inspectors, experts, scientists, and special agents as may from 
time to time be provided for by Congress. The auditor for the State 
and other departments shall receive and examine all accounts of salaries 
and incidental expenses of the office of the secretary of air service and 
of all bureaus and offices under his direction, and all accounts re- 
lating to all other business within the jurisdiction of the department 
of air service, and certify the balances arising thereon to the division 
ef bookkeeping and warrants and send forthwith a copy of each cer- 
tificate to the secretary of alr service. 

Sec. 3. That the following-named officers, bureaus, divisions, and 
branches of the public service now and heretofore under the Wa 
partment and all that pertains to the same, known as the Chief « : 
Aircraft Production Bureau, and the Aircraft Production Bureau da 
the military air stations, the Chief of the Bureau of Aviation, > 
Bureau of Aviation of the Navy Department and the naval! air 





be, and the same hereby are, transferred from the War Departmen { 
Navy Department to the Department of Air Service, and t! l 


hereafter remain under the jurisdiction and supervision of th 
named department. 

Sec, 4. That the official records and papers now on file in and 
taining exclusively to the business of any bureau, office, depart! 


or branch of the public service in this act transferred to the Lr { 
ment of Air Service, together with the furniture and apparatus ! n 
use in such bureau, office, department, or branch of the publi : 
shall be, and hereby are, transferred to the Departiment of Air Se ‘ 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Air Service shall have charge the 
buildings or premises occupied by or appropriated to the Department 
of Air Service, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and er 






voperty pertaining to it or hereafter required for use in i 
Te shail be allowed to expend for the purchase of buildings, m 
machinery, vehicles, vessels, and apparatus required for the operat 

of the air service in promoting, developing, and regulating the naviga- 
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f Air Servic shall, so far as the same are not in conflict 
t provisions of this act, remain in full force and effect, to be 
‘ l 1 under the direction of the Secretary of Air Service. 

6. That there shal! be a solicitor of the Department of Justice for 

the department of air service, whose salary shall be $5,000 per annum. 
Sec, 7. That all duties performed and all power and authority now 
possessed or exercised by the head of any executive department in and 
over any bureau, office, officer, board, branch, or division of the public 
service by this act transferred to the department of air service, or any 


business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in relation to the 
duties performed by and authority conferred by law upon such bureau, 
officer, office, board, branch, or division of the public service, whether 
of an appellate or revisory character or otherwise, shall hereafter be 
vested in and exercised by the head of the said department of air service. 

Sec. 8. That the secretary of air service shall annually, at the close 
of each fiscal year, make a report in writing to Congress, giving an ac- 
count of all moneys received and disbursed by him and his department 
and describing the work done 7 the department. He shall also, from 
time to time, make such special investigations and reports as he may 
be required to do by the President, or by Congress, or which he himself 
may deem necessary, 

Src. 9. That the secretary of air service shall investigate and report 
to Congress a plan of coordination of the activities, duties, and powers 
of the office of the secretary of air service with the activities, duties, 
and powers of the present bureaus, commissions, and departments, so 
far as they relate to the alr service and the navigation of the air, in 
order to harmonize and unify such activities, duties, and powers with a 
view to further legislation, to further define the duties and powers of 
such department of air service. 

Sec. 10, That this act shall take effect from and after the date of its 
passage, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

MAYOR VAN LEAR, OF MINNEAPOLIS, APPROVES. 
City OF MINNBAPOLIS, 
Orrick OF THE MAyonr, 
March 22, 1918, 
Mr. IEnnest LuNpgREN, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Frienp LuNDREN: I received your wire of March 20 advising 
me that the working people can depend on you to help fight their battle 
in Congress. It is pleasing to know that one like yourself, who has 
aiways stood in the forefront of the battle in our State legislature 
to make better wages and better living conditions for the common people, 
is still keeping up the good work in Congress. 

I felt sure that you would favor conscription of wealth to pay for 
the war, as I knew that your life work in behalf of the toilers would 
make you see thig great crisis in the right light. I felt that we of 
organized labor could depend upon you when the test came and when 
the common people were to give freely of the lives of their sons, and 
that you would not put the dollars of the war profiteers above the lives 
of our children. 

Your career in Congress has been watched by me with interest, and I 
am pleased to note that the Congressman from our district has been 
found always standing foursquare in the interest of the common people, 

With kindest regurds, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
THomas VAN Lear, Mayor. 


REFERENDUM ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Pursuant to the principle that the people themselves should, 
in a democratic Republic like ours, at all times exercise the 
largest possible measure of direct control over their Govern- 
ment, especially on all large and important measures, I intro- 
duced the following bill (H. R. 16219) to provide for an ad- 
visory referendum vote of the people of the United States on 
the proposed league of nations: 


A bill (H. R. 16219) to provide for an advisory referendum vote of the 
people of the United States on the proposed league of nations. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the constitution and covenants of the pro- 
posed league of nations when presented to the United States for adop- 
tion shall first be submitted to an advisory referendum vote of the 
voters of all the States of the Union. 

Sec, 2, That within not less than 30 nor more than 90 days after the 
resentation of the constitution of the said league of nations to the 
Inited States the Secretary of State is hereby empowered and directed 

to call a special election of all the qualified electors in each State for 
registering their approval or disapproval of the said league of nations. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized and directed 
to print and furnish to the ople of each State through the State 
governments the necessary copies (one for each citizen) of the proposed 
constitution of the league of nations and the ballots and election papers 
for said election. Ali costs of the aforesaid referendum election shall 
be paid by the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That the regular election officers of each State shall have 
charge of the poiees of the yotes and the conduct of the election in 
accordance with the forms and laws of each of the several States. 

Sec. 5. That a joint committee of 30 members (15 Members of the 
House and 15 Members of the Senate), of which the Vice President of 
the United States shall be ex officio chairman, shail act as a final board 
- canvessets to determine and announce the result of the said referen- 

um clection, i 

Sec. 6. That the governor of each State shall transmit to the Vice 
President, acting as chairman of the aforesaid joint committee of Con- 
gress, at Washington, D. C., the official returns of the election in his 
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within SO days after the date of holding said clection; and not 
than 30 days later the aforesaid joint committee of Congress shall 


less 


all | announce the result of the election for the entire United States. 


Gentlemen of the Congress, we stand in the midst of a world 
crisis. All is confusion worse confounded. We are entangled 
here, there, and everywhere. My last word to you, my fellow 
citizens, is this: Turn again reverently to the pages of America’s 
glorious history. Read and read again the admonitions of the 
fathers of the Republic. You will find there words of wisdom 
and a sure compass with which to chart your course. And hay- 
ing read, stand upon the watchtowers of the Nation and solemnly 
guard America, our motherland. 


Concurrent Resolution of the Legislature of North Dakota 
Favoring the Establishment of a League of Nations to 
Enforce Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 8, 1919. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, following is a 
copy of a concurrent resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of North Dakota, certified to by Hon. Thomas Hall, 

| secretary of state, favoring the establishment of a league of 
| nations to enforce peace and to promote the liberty, progress, 
| and orderly development of the world: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Srate of NortTH Dakora, 








To all to whom these presents shall come: 
I. Thomas Hall, secretary of state for the State of North Dakota, 
do hereby set forth and certify that the following is the full text and 
the whole thereof of a Certain concurrent resolution adopted by the 

Sixteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota. 

Dated at the capitol in Bismarck, N. Dak., this 3d day of March, 1919. 
[SBAL.] THomMaAs HALL, 

Secretary of State. 

Concurrent resolution favoring the establishment of a league of nations 
to enforce peace and aim at promoting the liberty, progress, and 
orderly development of the world. 

Whereas the war, now brought to a victorious close by the associated 
power of the free nations of the world, was above all else a war to 
end war and protect human rights: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota ed House 

of Representatives convurring). That we favor the establishment of 

a league of nations of which the United States shall be a member. We 

believe that such a league should aim at promoting the liberty, progress, 

and orderly development of the world; that it should clinch the victory 
won at such terrible sacrifice by having the united potential force of 
all its members as a standing menace against any nation that seeks to 
upset the peace of the world; be it further 

Resolved, That certified comes of this resolution be sent by the 
secretary of state to the President and to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and to each of the United States Senators and 

Representatives from the State of North Dakota. 





America First. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In the House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 8, 1919. 


The House had under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
857) requesting the commissioners plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the international Fame conference to present to the said 
conference the right of Ireland to freedom, independence, and self- 
determination. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, Irish independence has agi- 
tated world politics for more than seven centuries. Americans 
of Irish descent can not be blamed for their ardent desire to 
free the land of their fathers at a time when the world moves 
in favor of self-determination for all peoples. I do not believe 
that Mr. Wilson is in favor of freedom for all peoples; his 
statement to the Irish-American committee the other day 
shows plainly that he opposed Irish independence. At all 
times I have followed the advice of Washington in his Farewell 
Address—that of avoiding the wiles, intrigues, and entangling 
alliances of Europe. The Nation, under the leadership of Mr. 




















Wilson, has—temporarily, I hope—abandoned the policy of 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and the long 
line of Presidents who followed Washington. Is this man wiser 
than all of these? 

If we are to discuss self-determination for all peoples of the 
world, I take it that all the world includes Ireland. 

On December 2, 1918, I introduced the following joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res, 354), which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

Joint resolution instructing the delegates to the peace conference to 
demand freedom for Ireland. 


Whereas the President has declared in favor of freedom 
determination for all peoples; and 

Whereas the President has further declared that we went to war to 
make the world safe for democracy: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ete., That the delegates of the United States of America to 
the world peace conference be, and they hereby are, instructed to demand 
that the conference provide self-determination and freedom for Ireland. 

This was the first resolution introduced to instruct our peace 
delegates to fight for Irish freedom, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution so instructing the delegates to 
the world peace conference. 

The Polish, the Czecho-Slav, the Jugo-Slav, the Austro-Italian, 
the Armenian, and whatnot questions are now no more to the 
front, nor do they outrank in any manner the great question of 
Irish independence. 

The Irish question opens up our whole international policy. 

In foreign affairs the Wilson administration has again and 
again made the interests of America secondary to those of for- 
eign nations 


and self- 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world. (Washington's Farewell Address.) 

I am for America first. The man who cares not for his own is 
worse than an infidel. Embarked on the stormy seas of time, we 
must keep our own ship afloat. We must prevent any member of 
the crew from scuttling the ship. We must preserve our own 
civilization. The polestar of safety is the foreign policy of 
Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson. 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 


by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of Kuropean ambition, 
interest, humor, or caprice? (Washington’s Farewell Ad- 


Why 
entangle 
rivalship, 
dress.) 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 

Peace and abstinence from European interferences are our obpects. 
(From a letter from Thomas Jefferson to M, Du Pont de Nemours, April, 
1802.) 

The welfare of his country is the first consideration of a good 
citizen. From this point of view the citizen meets and solves the 
problems of the hour. Petty politicians and small statesmen 
may seek to better their interests at the expense of the Nation, 
but the citizen who has grasped the essentials of citizenship 
places his country’s welfare above the interests of the indi- 
vidual. Not only must his interests be subordinate to the Na- 
tion’s interests, but the interests of every other nation or com- 
bination of nations must be subordinate thereto. Thus on'v can 
a nation exist. For us there can be but one motto, one aim, and 
one purpose, and that is America first. No cloud must be al- 
lowed to obscure this principle; no alliance or allegiance must 
endanger it. 

Kditors with pens poisoned by interested foreign powers and 
dominated by proforeign officials have done their best to over- 
throw this principle enunciated by the great Washington. They 
have succeeded in blinding but a minority. The great mass of 
Americans to-day are in hearty accord with Washington’s Fare- 
well Address and his policy of avoiding foreign entanglements, 
his policy of America first. Many to-day, and among them men 
whom the people have placed in the highest offices, seem anxious 
to abandon the foreign policy outlined by our first President and 
carefully followed by our greatest statesmen. They would leave 
the path trodden by Washington and Hamilton, Jefferson and 
Jackson, Madison and Monroe, and that great American, Lin- 
coln; they would go in new aud strange paths; they term the 
fathers of the Republic back numbers; they ignore their writings 
as documents too musty to examine. 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 


My policy has been, and will continue to be while I have the honor to 
remain in the administration, to maintain friendly terms with but to be 
independent of all the nations of the earth. (Letter from Washington 
to Gouverneur Morris, Dec. 22, 1795.) 

I believe it is the sincere wish of united America to have nothing to 
do with the political intrigues or the squabbles of Buropean nations. 
(Letter from Washington to the Earl of Buchan, dated Philadelphia, 
Apr. 22, 1793.) 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 

Do what is right, Jeaving the people of Europe to act their follics and 

crimes among themselves, while we pursue in good faith the paths of 


peace and prosperity. prem a letter from Thomas Jefferson to Presi- 
dent Monroe, June, 1823.) 
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Determined as we are to avoid if possible wasting the energies of our 
people in war and destruction, we shall avoid implicating ourselves with 
the powers of Europe, even in the support of principles which we mean 
to pursue. (From a letter from Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Paine, 
Mar. 18, 1801.) 


PRESIDENT 

Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage 
of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, never 
theless remains the same, which is not to interfere in the Internal con 
cerns of any of its powers. (From President Monroe’s message to Con 
gress, delivered on Dec, 2, 1823.) 

The United States is now facing disaster as a result of the 
complications arising out of the world war. What the people de 
mand is a continued and steadfast adherence to the policy of 
the past 140 years. The election of 1918 proved that their 
policy was the policy of Washington, the policy of America first. 

In that election Woodrow Wilson demanded support for his 


MONROR 


foreign policy and was emphatically repudiated. It is our 
leaders who are suffering from blindness—or illusions; they are 
still stumbling in darkness, led on by the mirage of vain 
theories which have swept them off their feet. Our leaders 


to-day need to be educated—in the teachings of the past. Their 
false leadership will not cause the Nation to perish, and when 
oblivion has obscured the false prophets the Republic will still 
survive. 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 

I hope that the United States of America will be able to keep dis 
engaged from the labyrinth of European politics. (Letter of Wash 
ington to Sir Edward Newenham, July 17, 1787.) 

In these evil days America must be first in our thought, first 
in our hearts, and war must be avoided in every honorable 
way—its terrible consequences and sacrifices must not lightly 
be forced upon a great people. War should never be declured 
without a vote of the people upon the declaration. 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


to meddle with the internal affairs 
general affairs of Europe. (From a 
W. F. Dumas, 1793.) 


We wish not 
nor with the 
Jefferson to C, 


of any 
letter of 


country, 
Thomas 


PRESIDENT JACKSON, 

Our best wishes on all occasions, our good offices when required, 
will be afforded to promote the domestic tranquillity and foreign peace 
of all nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any intervention 
in their affairs further than this, even by the expression of an official 
opinion, is contrary to our principles of international policy, and will 
always be avoided, (From the fourth annual message of Andrew Jack 


son, Dec. 4, 1832.) 

We should follow the wise counsel of Washington and in a}! 
our foreign relations adhere strictly to absolute and impartial 
neutrality. Private profit must be eliminated from war. Gold 
must net be coined out of patriotism. Our Government must 


own and control the munition plants. War will then be far less 


likely. My bill H. R. 16204 provides for Government ownership 
of munition plants, 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 
America has a hemisphere to itself. It must have Ils separat: 
tem of interests, which must not be subordinated to those of Kurop 
(From letter of Thomas Jefferson to Baron von Humboldt, December, 


1813.) 

If you want to put an end to nine-tenths of all wars, let the 
people vote on war. Nearly all wars are brought on by the 
rulers of nations. Their eyes are fixed on the rainbow of will 
tary glory; they want a place in history; for them humanity 
and civilization sink into the background. The peoples of the 
arth will soon seize the right to vote on war. We shall then 
see the beginning of a new day. 

PRESIDENT GRANT. 

As the United States is the freest of all nations, so, too, its people 
sympathize with all people struggling for liberty and self-governnicnt, 
but while so sympathizing, it is due to our honor that we shall 
abstain from enforcing our views upon unwilling nations and from 
taking an interested part, without invitation, in the quarrels between 
different nations or between governments and their subjects. (From 
the first annual message of President U. 8. Grant, delivered Dec, 6, 
1869.) 

Forget this “ Make the world safe for democracy,” and say 
to all men, “ We are trying here in America to produce a «ck 
mocracy that will be an example to the world.” There never 
was a greater piece of bunko foisted upon the American people 
than this that we went to war to make the world safe for «: 
mocracy. The soldiers on the field laugh at it. If we went t 
war for anything it was to vindicate our rights upon the 

PRESIDENT 


oO 
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JEFFERSON, 


The less we have to do with the amities or enmities of Europe 
the better. (Letter from Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Leiper, 1515.) 

The European nations constitute a separated division of the globe; 
their localities make them part of a distinct system; they bave a set 
of interests of their own tn which it is our busing never to engage 
ourselves. (From letter of Thomas Jefferson to Baron von Humboldt, 
December, 1813.) 

PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Reasoning upon this state of things from the sound and judicious 

principles of Washington, must we not say that the period which h 


of 


predicted was then not far off has arrived; that America has a set 
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primary interests which have none, or a remote, relation to Europe; 
that the interferenc: of Europe, therefore, in those concerned should 
be spontaneously withheld by her upon the same principles that we 
have never interfered with hers? (From President John Quincy Adams's 
message to Congress, Mar. 15, 1826.) 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 

I know that it is a maxim with us, and I think it a wise one, not 
to entangle ourselves with the affairs of Europe. (Letter of Thomas 
Jefferson to I. Carrington in 1787.) 

It ought to be the very first object of our pursuit to have nothing 
to do with European interests and politics. (Letter of Thomas 
Jefferson to Thomas Paine, Mar. 18, 1801.) 


PRES'PENT WASHINGTON. 


An energetic General Government must prevent the several States 
from involving themselves in the political disputes of the Buropean 
oy TEE) (From letter of Washington to Thomas Jefferson, dated Jan, 

All through his administration Mr, Wilson has bulldozed the 
Sixty-fifth Congress in a most shameful and brutal manner. He 
steam-rollered his un-American foreign policies through the 
House and the Senate under the threat of war and the conduct 
of war. Congress abjectly surrendered, with only occasional 
and weak protests. My hope is that the Sixty-sixth Congress 
will show some nerve and backbone. 


PRESIDENT MADISON. 


To cherish peace and friendly intercourse with all nations having cor- 
responding dispositions ; to maintain sincere neutrality toward belligerent 
nations; to prefer in all cases amicable discussion and reasonable accom- 
modation of differences to a decision of them by an a to arms; 
to exclude foreign intrigues and foreign partialities, so ding to all 
countries and so baneful to free ones; to foster a spirit of independence 
too just to invade the rights of others, too proud to surrender our own, 
too liberc* to indulge in unworthy prejudices ourselves, and too elevated 
not to luok down upon them in others * * * as far as sentiments 
and intentions such as these can aid the fulfillment of my duty they 
will be a resource which can not fail me. (From the first inaugural 
address of James Madison.) 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 

Separated as we are by a world of water from other nations, if we are 
wise we shall surely avoid being drawn into the labyrinth of their pol- 
itics and involved in their destructive wars. irom a letter by Wash- 
ington to the Chevalier de la Lucerne, Feb. 7, 1788.) 

The American Army in FPurope, after two sad years of ex- 
perience, has come to the conclusion that Washington was 
right. 


“$0 THIS IS GERMANY.” 
(Leading article in Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 22, 1919, by George 
Pattullo.) 
In Europe racial prejudices are a stone wall to progress. Every war 


leaves bitterness and wounds which lead finally to another. It is a 
vicious circle, without any end in sight. From a purely American stand- 
point George Washington was right about “no entangling alliances.” The 
officers in our Army are unanimous in declaring that the less we mix u 
in international affairs on this side of the water the better off we shall 
be. We have not the same purposes, we have not the same aspirations, 
we have not even the same ideals. Though of the same blood as the older 
races, we are yet a vastly different breed. 

In a speech in the House of Representatives in 1848 Abraham 


Lincoln said: 

Gen. Taylor in his Allison letter says: “‘ Upon the subject of the tariff, 
the currency, the improvement of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and 
harbors the will of the people, as expressed through their Representa- 
tives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried out by the Dxecu- 
tive.” 

Now, this is the whole matter—in substance it is this: The people say 
to Gen. Taylor, “ If you are elected shall we have a national bank?’ He 
answers, “ Your will, gentlemen; not mine.” “ What about the tariff?” 
“Say yourselves.” “Shall our rivers and harbors be improved?” 
“Just as you please. If you desire a bank, an alteration of the tariff, 
internal improvements, any or all, I will not hinder you; if you do not 
desire them, I will not attempt to force them on you. Send up your 
Members of Congress from the various districts with opinions accordin, 
to your own, and if they are for these measures, or any of them, I shal 
have nothing to oppose; if they are not for them, I shall not, by any 
appliances whatever, attempt to dragoon them into their adoption.’ 

We see it, and to us it appears like principle, and the best sort of prin- 
ciple at that—the principle of allowing the people to 7» as they please 
with their own business. My friend from Indiana (ir. C. B. Smith) 
has aptly asked, “Are you willing to trust the people?” Some of you 
answered, substantially, ‘We are willing to trust the people; but the 
President is as much the representative of the people as Congress.” In 
a certain sense and to a certain extent he is the representative of the 
people. He is elected by them, as well as Congress is. But can he, in 
the nature of things, know the wants of the prea as well as 300 other 
men coming fro. all the various localities of the Nation? If so, where 
is the propriety of having a Congress? That the Constitution gives the 
President a negative on legislation all know; but that this negative 
should be so combined with Liatforms and other appliances as to enable 
him, and in fact almost <a him, to take the whole of legislation into 
his own hands is what we object to, is what Gen. Taylor objects to, and 
is what constitutes the broad distinction between you and us. To thus 
transfer legislation is clearly to take it from those who understand with 
minuteness the interest of the people and give it to one who does not and 
can not so well understand it. 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE, 


Hence it becomes an imperative duty not to interfere in the govern- 
ment or internal policy of other nations; and although we sympathize 
with the unfortunate er the oppressed everywhere Im the struggies for 
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PRESIDENT MONROE. 


5 rated as we are from Burope by the great Atlantic Ocean, we 
can have no concern in the wars of the European Governments nor in 
the causes which produce them. (From the eighth annual message of 
James Monroe, ivered Dec. 7, 1824.) 


PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

* * * It will be seen that the United States neither intend nor 
are ex ed to take in any deliberations of a belligerent character ; 
that the motive of t atte nee is neither to contract alliances nor 
te engage in any unde or project importing hostility to any other 
nation. — the message to the Senate by John Quincy Adams, 
delivered c. 26, 1825.) 

PRESIDENT TYLER, 

An interference of one in the affairs of another is the fruitful cause 
of family disputes, and the same affects the peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the States. It may be most devcutly hoped that the good 
sense of the American people will ever be ready to repel all such 
attempts should they ever be made. (From the fourth annual message 
of John Tyler, delivered Dec. 8, 1844.) 

Make America safe for democracy. America can never be 
made safe for democracy until our high-handed, autocratic bil- 
Lonaires are tamed by the power of the people. 

Our giant corporate monopolies not only scheme to levy trib- 
ute on every American citizen, but they want to exploit and 
enslave the peoples of other nations, and then use the Army 
and Navy of the United States to enable them to collect the 
profits of their foreign commercial conquests. 

PRESIDENT VAN BUREN. 

A rigid and persevering abstinence from all interference with the 
domestic and political relations of other States, alike due the genius 
and character of our Government and to the principle by which it 
is directed, a faithful observance in the management of our foreign 
relations, the practice of speaking plainly, dealing justly, and requiring 
peace and justice in return, as the best conservatives of the peace of 
nations. From the fourth annual message of Martin Van Buren, 
delivered Dec. 5, 1840.) a 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 

In this unusual agitation we have forborne from taking part in any 
controversy between foreign states and between parties or factions in 
such states. We have attempted no propagandism and acknowledge no 
revolution. But we have left to every nation the exclusive conduct 
and management of its own affairs. (Second message of President Lin- 


coln, Dec. 1, 1862.) 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none, I deem (one of the) essential principles of our Gov- 
ernment, and peng f (one) which ought to shape its administra- 
tion. (From Thomas Jefferson's first inaugural address, Mar. 4, 1801.) 

In a speech in North Dakota during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1912, I said: 

Woodrow Wilson, though he has been governor of trust-ridden New 
Jersey, has signally failed to curb or even attempt to curb the trusts 
and monopolies in that State—the home and haven of about 90 per 
cent of all the monopolistic combines in this country. 

During the six years that he has been President, Mr. Wilson, 
through the exercise of what Abraham Lincoln condemned in a 
speech in Congress in 1848 as “ the appliances which enable him 
(the President) to take the whole of legislation into his own 
hands,” has autocratically controlled the action of the Govern- 
ment in both the legislative and executive branches. With 
full power in his hands and those of his Attorney General to 
put an end to every robber trust in the country, he sat there 
for six years and allowed the robbery of the people by the 
trusts to continue without any hindrance from him. In the 
meantime he has by the misuse of usurped power and “ appli- 
ances” diverted the activities of our Government into most ques- 
tionable foreign entanglements—his two little wars in Mexico, 
without the authority of Congress, which the Constitution re- 
quires him to have before making war, the great war in Europe, 
the war of invasion against our sister Republic, Russia, again 
without the authority of Congress to act, and now his astound- 
ing temporary personal transfer of the executive branch of our 
Government to a foreign capital more than 3,000 miles across 
the sea, in order that he may personally participate in a secret 
diplomatic conference with foreign princes, potentates, and 
powers, one of the avowed objects of which is to bind as far 
as he can the people and Government of the United States to a 
new alliance with foreign nations far more entangling than 
those against which Washington and his successors for over a 
hundred years have so solemnly and earnestly warned us. 
Woodrow Wilson pursues an un-American policy, a foreign- 
minded and dangerous policy. If we would save the Republic 
we must halt him in his madness. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


For us to attempt, by war, to reform all Europe, and bring them back 
to principles of morality and a respect for the equal rights of nations, 
would show us only to be maniacs. (Third annual message, Thomas 


Jefferson.) 
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WE SHOULD PROTEST. 
(By Ella Wheeler Wilcox.) 


To sit in silence when we should protest 
Makes cowards out of men. The human race 
Has climbed on protest. Had no voice been raised | 
Against injustice, ignorance, and lust, 

The Inquisition yet should serve the law, | 
And guillotines decide our least disputes. 

The few who dare must speak and ak again 
To right the wrongs of many. Speech, thank God, 
No vested power in this great day and land 
Can gag or throttle. Press and voice may cry 
Loud disapproval of existing ills; 

May criticize oppression and condemn 

The lawlessness of wealth-protecting laws, 

That let the children and child bearers toil 

To purchase ease for idle millionaires. 
Therefore, I do protest against the boast 

Of independence in this mighty land, 

Call no chain strong which holds one rusted link. 
Call no land free that holds one fettered slave. 
Until the manacled slim wrists of babes 

Are loosed to toss in childish spert and glee ; 
Until the mother bears no burden save 

The precious one beneath her heart; until 

God's soil is rescued from the clutch of greed, 
And given back to labor, let no man 

Call this the land of freedom. 


PRESIDENT PIERCE. 


The conditions of States is not unlike individuals. 
dependent upon each other. Amicable relations 
reciprocal good will are essential for the promotion of whatever is 
desirable in their moral, social, and political condition. Hence it has 
been my earnest endeavor to maintain peace and friendly intercourse 
with all nations. (From the second annual message of President Frank- 
lin Pierce, delivered Dec. 4, 1854.) 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE, 


We make no warrants * * * to maintain any theory of a bal- 
ance of power. (From the first annual message of Millard Fillmore, 
delivered Dec. 2, 1850.) 


PRESIDENT JACKSON. 


Nor have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on the position of our 
political than of our commercial concerns. They remain in e984 
state of prosperity and peace, the effect of a wise attention to the parting 
advice of the revered Father of his Country * * * to cultivate free 
commerce and honest friendship with all nations, but to make entangling 
alliances with none. (From the fourth annual message of Andrew 
Jackson, delivered Dec. 4, 1832.) 


PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 


I do not love to be entangled in the quarrels of Europe. I do not 
wish to be under obligations to any of them, and I am very unwilling 
they should rob us of the glory of vindicating our own liberties. (From 
a letter by John Adams to James Warren, Apr. 27, 1777.) 

In preparing the project of a treaty to be proposed by Congress to 
France, in the year 1776, fully apprised of the importance of neu- 
trality, I preser to myself as a rule to admit nothing which could 
compromise the United States in any future wars of Europe. (Presi- 
dent John Adams to the inhabitants of Bridgetown, N. J., May 1, 1798.) 

Republics are always divided in opinion concerning forms of gov- 
ernments and plans and details of administration. These divisions are 
generally harmless, often salutary, and seldom very hurtful, except 
when foreign nations interfere, and by their art and agents excite and 
ferment them inte parties and factions. Such interference and influence 
must be resisted and exterminated, or it will end in America, as it did 
oa in Greece, and in our own time in Europe, in our total 
destruction as a republican Government and independent power. (John 
Adams to the citizens of Baltimore, May 2, 1798.) 

The wise and ee measures adopted by my predecessor to pursue 
and support a fair and impartial a with the belligerent powers 
of Europe coinciding with my own opinions and principles, more 
ancient than the birth of the United States, could not but be heartily 
approved and supported by me during his whole administration and 
steadily pursued until this time. (John Adams to the inhabitants of 
Bridgetown, N. 7., May 1, 1798.) 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


We were asked by the new Government to use our good offices, jointly 
with those of European powers, in the interests of peace. Answer was 
made that the established policy and the true interests of the United 
States forbade them to interfere in European questions aay, with 
Kuropean powers. (From the second annual message of U. S. Grant, 
delivered Dec. 5, 1870.) 


They are mutually 
between them and 


PRESIDENT POLK, 


The great results which have been developed and brought to light 
by this war will be of immeasurable importance in the future progress 
of our country. They will tend powerfully to preserve us from foreign 
collisions and to enable us to pursue uninterruptedly our cherished 
policy of “ ce with all nations, entangling alliances with none,” 
(rom fourth annual message of James K. Polk, delivered Dec. 5, 1848.) 

It is well known to the American people and to all nations that this 
Government has never interfered with the relations subsisting between 
other Governments. * * * We have not sought their territories by 
conquest ; we have not mingled with parties in their domestic troubles, 
and, believing our own form of government to be the best, we have 
never attempted to propagate it by intrigues, by Seems , or by force. 
{gas the first annual message of James K. Polk, delivered Dec, 2, 

5. 
PRESIDENT JACKSON. 


Our best wish on all occasions, our good offices when required, will be 
afferded to promote the domestic tranquillity and foreign peace of all 
nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any intervention in their 
affairs further than this, even by the expression of an official opinion, is 
contrary to our principles of international policy and will always be 
avoided. (From the fourth annual message of Andrew Jackson,. de- 
livered Dec, 4, 1832.) 
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PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 

If we weather the present storm, I hope we shall avail ourselves of 
the calm of peace to place our foreign connections under a new and 
different arrangement * * *. As to everything except commerce, 
we ought to divorce ourselves from them all. (From the Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Ford edition, to Edward Rutledge, June 24, 1797.) 


PRESIDENT POLK. 


Our country stands higher in the respect of the world than at any 
former period. To continue to occupy this proud position it is only 
necessary to preserve peace and faithfully adhere to the great and 
fundamental principle of our foreign policy of noninterference in the 
domestic concerns of other nations. (From the fourth annual message 
oa K. Polk, President of the United States, delivered Dec. 5, 


PRESIDENT MONROR, 


With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered and we shall not interfere. (From President 
James Monroe’s seventh annual message.) 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 


To avoid entangling alliances has been the maxim of our policy 
ever since the days of Washington, and its wisdom no one will attempt 
to dispute. (From James Buchanan's inaugural address.) 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line of precedents from Wash- 
ington’s day, which —— entangling alliances with foreign States, 
I do not favor a policy of acquisition of new and distant territory or 
the incorporation of remote interests with our own. (From Grover 
isp first annual message, delivered in Washington on Dec. 8, 

5. 


Not only the American Presidents and statesmen of the past 
but statesmen of the present day recognize the danger to Amer- 
ica from entanglement in the struggles of greed and imperialism 
in which the nations of Europe are enmeshed. 

William J. Bryan says: 

If I know the sentiment of the American people, it is inconceivable 
that they should be willing to put the American Army and Navy at the 
command of an international council which would necessarily be con- 


trolled by European nations and allow that council to decide for us 
when we would go to war. 


Of the greedy ones who promote war and profit by war Upton 
Sinclair, writer and reformer, who shocked the Nation with his 
exposure of the frightful oppression of its employees by the Beef 
Trust, says: 


Billions upon billions of profits are being made out of this war, for- 
tunes beyond telling and beyond belief are being piled up by the insiders 
of the Coal Trust, the Steel Trust, the Copper Trust, the Oil Trust, the 
Beef Trust, the Powder Trust. While your son and my son are dying 
in the trenches the owners of these gigantic profit machines are making 
20, 40, sometimes as high as 80 per cent upon their capital stocks; and 
in most cases these stocks haye been so watered that the true rate of 
profit is thousands of per cent on the original investments. 


PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS. 

Congress will never adopt the right system of foreign affairs until 
they consider their interests as distinct and keep them separate from 
those of all other nations, (From a letter by John Adams to Arthur 
Lee, Apr. 12, 1783.) 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

If the balance of power is ety a cause for jealous anxiety among 
the Governments of the Old World and a subject for our absolute non 
interference, none the less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of 
vital concern to our people and their Government. (From the special 
message of President Grover Cleveland, delivered Dec. 17, 1895.) 

Whatever may be the traditional sympathy of our countrymen as 
individuals with a people who seem to be struggling for larger autonomy 
and greater freedom, deepened, as such sympathy naturally must be, 
in behalf of our natives, yet the plain duty of their Government is to 
observe in good faith the recognized obligations of international rela- 
tionship. (From the third annual message of Grover Cleveland (second 
administration), delivered Dec. 2, 1895.) 

In his speech before Congress some months before the 1918 
election, Mr. Wilson said: 

* * * Politics is adjourned. 

In his appeal to the voters a few days before the election of 
1918, Mr. Wilson said: 

If you have approved of my leadership and wish me to continue to be 
your unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at home and abroad, I earnestly 
beg that you will express yourselves unmistakably to that effect by 
returning a Democratic majority to both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thus was politics adjourned. 

Mr. Wilson was elected in 1912 by a minority, due to the split 
in the Republican Party. In 1914 the Democrats won with the 
cry, “ War in the East, peace in the West, thank God for Wilson.” 
In 1916 he was reelected under false pretenses with the cry, ‘“ He 
kept us out of war.” Had the President at that time stated 
that he would recommend war against Germany he would have 
lost every State in the Union. Senator Watson, in a speech de- 


livered in Virginia, said this was “the basest betrayal ever 
perpetrated on the American people.” 
PRESIDENT MONROE 
Gur policy in regard.to Europe, which was adopted at an carly stage 
of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, 
neveftheless remains the same, which ts not to interfere in the internal 


concerns of any of its powers. (From the seventh annual message of 
James Monroe, delivercd Dec. 2, 1823.) 
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PRESIDENT FILLMORE, 

It has been the uniform policy of this Government from its founda- 
tion to abstain from all interference in the domestic affairs of other 
nations. During the terrifie contest of nation against nation which 
succeeded the French Revolution we were enabled by the wisdem and 
firmness of President Washington to maintain our neutrality. (From 
the third annual message of Millard Fillmore, delivered Dec. 6, 1852.) 

The sinking of the Lusitania occurred a year before the 1916 
election. Nothing oecurred between the election and the declara- 
tion of war to change the situation. The case was already made 
up by election time. The facts and data were in Mr. Wilson's 
hands, and yet he went before the people on the issue of stay‘ag 
out of the war. How he lives with his conscience is beyond me. 

In the next election of 1918 he presented his case to the people 
for their approval. He asked that his policy abroad be indorsed 
and asked them so to express themselves. The people emphati- 
cally repudiated his entangling foreign war policy and returned a 
Republican majority of 41 to the House and most unexpectedly 
gave a Republican majority in the Senate. 

If any man was emphatically repudiated in the 1918 election, 
that man was certainly Mr. Wilson. 

Let him cease trumpeting the sentimeats of America abroad. 
The majority of Americans repudiate Mr. Wilson. Let him 
cease dining and wining with kings and emperors. Picture this 
false Democrat dwelling in the great palace of Prince Murat in 
Paris. The other day some one said that Woodrow Wilson might 
well write a book entitled “Kings Who Have Met Me”; and it 
was well said, while Americans starve by the million in our 
great cities, with poverty, unemployment, and hunger on the in- 
crease, while our taxes mount higher and even higher, our 
President transfers the Capital of the United States to Europe, 
hobnebs with royalty, and betrays-the policy of Washington. 
The wrath of the people has already buried the Democratic 
Party, and the wrath of the people will yet overtake Mr. Wilson. 


PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMB. 


It is, in shert, the onl sible means of securing to our country that 
pesce, neutrality, impartiality, and indifference in Eur nm wars, which, 
n my opinion, we shall be unwise in the last degree if we do not main- 
tain. (rom a letter by John Adams to the Congress, Sept. 5, 1783.) 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 

The history of our recent dealings with other nations and our peace- 
Tul relations with them at this time additionally demonstrate the advan- 
tage of consistently adhering to a firm but just for~ign policy, free from 
envious or ambitious national schemes, and cam, aehetiond by entire 
honesty and sincerity. (From the second annual message of Grover 
Cleveland (second administration), delivered Dec. 3, 1894.) 

PRESIDENT JOHN aDAMS. 

But my system was determined, and had been so for more than 20 
years, that is, to enter into no alliance with any power in Europe. In 
case of war with Engl I not enter into any alliance with 
France. In ease of war with France I would not form any alliance with 
Pngiand. (From John Adams’s correspondence, published in the Boston 
Patriot, Apr., 1809.) 

We should have suspended our judgment and been as neutral and im- 
partial between the parties in Frauce as between the nations of Europe. 
(John Adams to the inhabitants of Providence, R. 1., Apr. 30, 1798.) 


It is bad enough when the rich and powerful daily defy the 
laws of the land, which the weak and peor are expected to im- 
plicitly obey ; it is even worse when high officials of the Govern- 
ment itself defy and disobey the laws which they themselves 
have placed upon the statute beoks. 

in 1913 the Sixty-second Congress passed an act which pro- 
vided : 


Ilereafter the Executive shall not extend or accept any invitations 
to participate in any international congress, conference, er like event 
without first having specific authority of law to do so. (U. S. Stat. L., 
vol. 37, pt. 1; Public Laws, p. 913, ch. 149.) 


President Wilson’s two trips to Europe “ to participate in the | 


international congress” at Paris are a direct violation of this 
law. By virtue of his office under the Constitution as President 
he is a part of the lawmaking power of the United States. The 
proud boast of Americans in the past has been that ours is a 
Government of laws and not of men. How long will it remain 
so if the highest officers of the Government set other men an 
example of open violation of the law? 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


This incident and the evente lead up to it signally illustrate the 
impolicy of entangling alliances with foreign powers. sg the first 
annual message of Grover Cleveland (second adininistration), delivered 
Dec, 4, 1893.) 

PRESIDENT PIERCE. 


It is the traditional and settled policy of the United States te main- 
tain impartial neutrality dur e wars whi from time to time 
occur among the great powers of the world. (From the third annual 
message of President Franklin Pierce, Dec. 31, 1855.) 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE. 


To maintain a strict neutrality in foreign wars, to cultivate friendly 
relations, to reciprocate every noble ae ites act, and to perform 
punctuall and scrupulously every obligation—these, are the 

t ch we owe to other States. From first anni message 
of President Millard Fillmore, delivered Dec. 2, 1850.) 
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PRESIDENT POLK. 


It has been my constant aim and desire to cultivate peace and com- 
merce with al! nations. ‘Tyanquillity at home and peaceful relations 
abroad constitute the true permanent policy of our country. (From the 
ina) annual message of President dames K. Polk, delivered Dec. 5, 

; PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Among the inguiries which were thought entitled to consideration 
before the determination was taken to accept the invitatien ways that 
whether the measure might not have the tendency to change the pol!cy 
hitherto invariably pursued by the United States of avelding all en- 
tangling alliances and all ummecessary forel con ons. (From a 
message to the House of Representatives by John Quincy Adanis, deliy- 
ered Mar. 15, 1826.) 

America should net support or adopt any scheme of foreign 
policy, whether in the form of treaty, alliance, or league, which 
binds the United States to help maintain or impair the terri- 
torial integrity or the secial, economic, or political institutions 
of other countries. 

The people of each nation should be free to work out their 
own destiny without dictation frem other nations and without 
dictating to other nations hew they should manage their own 
affairs. 

These are the principles which I am firmly convinced furnish 
our people and our Government the safest and wisest rule of 
conduct in the present grave emergency. I haye full faith 
that they are the principles approved by the great majority of 
my fellow citizens. Practically all the Presidents of the United 
States who have spoken on this subject from 1789 to 1913 have 
laid dewn the same principle as the settled rule and guide for 
America’s foreign policy. 

Let one people, one country, one flag, mean just that and 
nothing more. Let us act for ourselves. Let us perfect this 
haven of liberty. Let no man come inte our midst with dreams 
of world power and world dominion. Let ethers rage; let 
cowards tremble; our freemen stand strong. Proclaim to the 
nations that we will not serve others; we will not yoke our- 
selves with kings; we will not stoop before Europeans. We 
have but ene hope, one desire; in our own hearts we place 
America first. 

America first! Write it across the skies! Proclaim it to all 
the world! Standing here in the midst of a world crisis, we re- 
new our pledge to our own independence, to our own liberty. 
We defy those who strive to yoke us like oxen in a mill. We 
serve notice on all foreigners: Hands off our Government! You 
shall not command us! You shall not control America in this 
hour! You shall not sacrifice our honor to glut your ambition! 
You shall not cracify the American people upon a cross of kings! 





Opposing tax exemption of Federal land-bank bonds because 
it impairs national credit; depreciates liberty bonds, 
eausing losses to 20,000,000 patriotic investors; enables 
wealthy individuals and corporations to evade war taxes; 
increases taxes of these whe can not escape taxation; in- 
creases the eost of living te all consumers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS T. MoFADDEN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rae House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 28, 1919. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a message from the Senate 
this morning announces that the Senate has passed 8. 5512, 11 
act to amend the Federal farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916. 

A similar measure as a House bill has been considered by the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. After it had been 
fully explained by Farm Loan Commissioner Norris, and care- 
fully considered in detail, the committee decided against repor'- 
ing it. Additional aid in one form or another is asked for the 
Federal farm-loan system at every session of In 1915 
we gave them a special appropriation of $200,000,000 to tide 
them over their temporary difficulties. Now they ask for a 
permanent revolving fund of $50,000,000 in this bill. nether 
heavy appropriation of nearly a quarter of a million was me ° 
for expenses last week. In addition to these, a provision in ‘he 
war-risk insurance bill, Senate bill 5555, provides for piling 
a reserve fund to be invested in Federal land-bank bonds. = 
every twist and turn of leg!s/ation we find attempts te aid -- 
Public Treasury to help this system. The same qués.:°@s W! 











doubtless come before the next Congress, and I feel that Con- 
gress and the public should be advised in advance. The appro- 
priation of a few hundred million dollars more or less is a trifle 
compared with the great losses which will perpetually continue 
from year to year if the present complete tax exemption of land- 
bank bonds is continued. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for the Federal farm-loan act when it 
Was enacted nearly three years ago. I can therefore discuss it 
impartially now as a man friendly to the purposes intended, but 
skeptical as to many uneconomic and fallacious theories that 
were incorporated in it, causing enormous overhead expenses. 

The most beautiful and beneficent plans for the improvement 
of the conditions of mankind when enacted into law and sub- 
mitted to the test of practical life sometimes fail. 

The circumstances and conditions at the time of their creation 
and application to affairs must determine the success or failure 
of all new laws. In a measure, all statutes applying new 
theories to financial and business life are experimental. The 
best intentioned legislation often produces unexpected and un- 
fortunate results. One of the most important functions of every 
legislative body in every country is the amendment and repeal 
of existing laws which through error in conception or from 
change of conditions may require modification to best serve 
the purposes of the people for whom they were enacted. 

I represent an agricultural district in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Naturally, in supporting measures in Congress, I am 
deeply considerate of their effects on the industries of my own 
locality as well as on the country at large. My district is the 
one once represented in this body by Galusha A, Grow, the 
father of the homestead law, and I desire to live up to its 
traditions. My duty requires that I faithfully represent ail 
the people of my district—the wage earner, the business man, 
and the farmer. I owe a duty to the farmer who by thrift and 
economy has paid off his debts as much as to the man whose 
farm is only partly paid for. 

During the sessions of the Sixty-fourth Congress, when the 
Federal farm-loan act was formed and perfected, I was a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, which 
had this act under consideration. When we were formulating 
the measure which subsequently became the law, every sec- 
tion and every line was most carefully considered and freely 
discussed. In fact, this law was not the result of the work of 
one session, but the growth of years of study and deliberation. 

As the representative of an agricultural district, I was predis- 
posed to favor the purposes of the bill. As the measure de- 
veloped and assumed complete form during the deliberations of 
our committee and the several associated committees of the 
Senate and House, I became deeply interested in it and devoted 
my best efforts to its perfection and enactment. At that time 
I offered several amendments to the bill, which, had they been 
adopted, would, in my opinion, have strengthened the law and 
have prevented several difficulties that now confront the system. 

It is not with the disposition of an enemy but as a friend 
that I now suggest amendments to the Federal farm-loan act, 
which in my judgment changed circumstances and conditions 
render not only desirable but imperative. 

The subject of rural credits first received the formal con- 
sideration of the National Government in 1913, following 
several years of general agitation. The formal joint hearings 
of the subcc:nmittees of the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the Senate and House of Representatives were held 
early in 1914, several months before the world war began in 
Europe. The law was enacted in 1916, nearly a year before 
this country became involved in the great conflict. 

In those days the prices of corn, wheat, cotton, hogs, and 
other farm products were not one-half of what they are to-day. 
Our national debt was too small to be considered, and income 
taxes were almost negligible and of no interest or import to 95 
per cent of our citizens. Then the tax exemption of Federal 
land-bank bonds was a mere incidental provision of slight im- 
portance, and it received little consideration or attention. 

Now all this is changed. Nearly everything is subject to war 
taxes. From chewing gum and candy to clothing, from postal 
rates to property inherited, from medicines to wages earned 
by work of hand or brain, a tribute must he paid to the na- 
tional taxgatherer. 

The Nation staggers under our enormous war debt of nearly 
$17,000,000,000. It is likely to be $25,000,000,000 and per- 
haps $30,000,000,000 before the costs of the war are all settled. 
Over 20,000,000 patriotic bondholders have lost over $800,000,000 
by the depreciation of liberty bonds. It has been decided to be 
impossible to float another issue of long-time bonds, and Con- 
gress has found it necessary to give unusual powers to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that he may be enabled to borrow 
$5,000,000,000 on short-time notes, 
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Under this changed condition of affairs I consider it my duty 
as the representative of my district and as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States to favor the repeal of that part 
of the law which enables the owners of Federal land-bank bonds 
and of joint-stock land-bank bonds to evade the payment of 
their just and legal proportion of war taxes. 

When the Federal Farm Loan System was created it was 
elaimed that advantages would accrue to farmers from Govern- 
ment supervision and through management of the business with- 
eut profit by the employment of salaried officials and subordl- 
nates. 

The levying of a heavy income tax since the enactment of the 
act has entirely changed the result from that originally in- 
tended. 

The Federal farm-loan act now enables persons receiving large 
incomes to evade their war taxes. 

Misleading statements have led many people into the mistaken 
belief that these bonds are Government obligations. They. are 
not Government obligations. There is not a single paragraph, 
line, or word in this law or any other law that makes the United 
States Government responsible for the payment of one cent of 
principal or interest of the bonds of Federal land banks or joint- 
stock land banks. In fact, because they are not obligations of 
the Government, a serious legal question is involved as to 
whether or not the Congress had the right to exempt them from 
taxation. Sooner or later the courts will be called on fo decide 
that question. Persons receiving large incomes are willing to 
take chances because of the tax exemption. Those receiving 
incomes in excess of $28,000 per year under the new law are 
required to pay one-fourth of their income in taxes on the excess 
above $28,000. On the excess above $78,000 per year half of the 
income is required as an income tax. 

The tax on incomes in excess of $1,000,000 is 77 per cent, of 
which 12 per cent is normal tax and 65 per cent is surtax. On 
$50,000 received from 5 per cent taxable securities the annual 
tax payable to the National Treasury by a person receiving an 
income in excess of $1,000,000 is $38,500. When such a million- 
aire owns Federal land-bank bonds or joint-stock land-bank 
bonds this amount is a total loss to the National~Treasury, as 
such bonds are free from Federal, State, and local taxes. 

On a $50,000 income received from liberty bonds held in excess 
of the exemption limit the same wealthy person would be re- 
quired to pay an income tax of $32,500. Liberty bonds, except 
the first issue, are subject to the surtax. 

This discrimination against liberty bonds and in favor of land- 
bank bonds results in a depreciation of liberty bonds. 

Persons receiving small incomes may purchase a few tax- 
exempt 5 per cent bonds, but they will soon learn that as they 
pay no income tax it will be more profitable for them to convert 
their tax-exempt 5 per cent bonds into taxable 6 per cent bonds. 
Persons receiving larger incomes, to whom the tax-free privilege 
is worth 2 per cent or 3 per cent every year, can well afford to 
pay a premium for land-bank bonds. In the summer of 1918 
land-bank bonds were resold in the New York market at 106 
and even higher. Following the natural tendency to seek a 
financial level, these tax-exempt bonds will rapidly drift into the 
possession of persons and corporations receiving larger incomes, 
in whose possession they will cause the greatest loss to the Na- 
tional Treasury. Land-bank bonds are readily sold at a pre- 
mium. A Chicago syndicate, on February 25, advertised 
$3,000,000 of joint-stock land-bank bonds at 102. Liberty bonds 
are now sold, less accrued interest, at nearly 10 points lower. 

Before the value of tax exemption to the wealthy investor be- 
came generally known Federal land-bank bonds for several 
good reasons were slow of sale. In January, 1918, Congress, at 
the request of Secretary McAdoo and the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, appropriated $200,000,000, which the Secretary of the 
“Treasury was authorized to draw from the National Treasury 
to purchase land-bank bonds in order that Federal land banks 
At the close of 1918 
the National Treasury had on hand about $67,000,000 of Federal 
land-bank bonds which had been thus purchased by funds from 
the National Treasury. 

In May, 1918, a vigorous advertising campaign was put on in 
the newspapers for the sale of Federal land-bank 5 per cent 
tax-free bonds, and they were sold to the amount of about 
$55,000,000, coming in direct competition with liberty bonds. 
Owing to the depreciation of liberty bonds, the public sale of 
Federal land-bank bonds was discontinued for a few months 
during the last of 1918. 

In January, 1919, the sale of Federal land-bank bonds “ over 
the counter” at Wederal land banks was resumed, and they 
are now so sold in competition with liberty ‘bonds. They are 
not advertised in newspapers, but circulars offering them for 
sale are mailed to investors. 
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The sale of joint-stock land-bank bonds has been vigorously 
kept up by newspaper advertising and by personal solicitation, 
uuiterially depressing the market for liberty bonds, which do 
not liave the same freedom from taxation which the law gives 
to land-bank bonds. 

‘Thousands of people of moderate means have been compelled 
to sell their liberty bonds at a sacrifice. It is estimated that 
in the market of New York City alone during the month of Jan- 
uary an average of half a million dollars was lost every day by 
the sale of $10,000,000 of liberty bonds each day at an approxi- 
mate price of 95. 

The great demand for tax-exempt securities on the part of 
people who desire to evade war taxes has nearly doubled the 
number of joint-stock land banks since the 1st of December, and 
new ones will spring up every month. It has also greatly increased 
the demand for bonds of Federal land banks. The land banks 
are now working to capacity and unable to supply the call for 
tax-exempt securities. There are 12 Federal land banks. So 
great is the demand for the bonds that the president of one of 
them, which made $15,000,000 of loans in 1918, predicts that his 
bank will do a business of $50,000,000 this year. 

There are over $4,000,000,000 of farm mortgages in the United 
States on which the income is subject to Federal income tax. 
They are also subject to State and local taxation. 

‘rhe refunding of these mortgages by land banks will exempt 
ther: from all forms of taxes, Federal and local, affording a 
tax-free Investment field for persons with large incomes. This 
will still further depreciate the price of liberty bonds now in 
existence and will make the sale of future issues more difficult. 
Another result will be to cause the withdrawal of tuxable time 
‘eposits from banks and their investment in these tax-free 
land-hank bonds. 

The approximate amount of $200,000,000 of land-bank bo::': 
absorbed by the public and by the National Treasury is smutl 
as compared with the amount of liberty bonds in existence. ani 
some authorities deny that this could affect the market. 

It is well known that prices rise or fall in anticipation of 
competing conditions. The prices of wheat, cotton, and hogs 
are affected by the prospect for the crop of next year and by 
the probable amount of imports frem competing countries, The 
same natural laws of supply and demand affect the market price 
of bonds as of agricultural products. The probable issue within 
a few years of several billion dollars of tax-free farm land-bank 
bonds affects the present market for liberty bonds just as the 
report that the embargo had been lifted from the importation of 
Argentine corn caused the market price in leading American 
markets to drop 7 cents in one day before a single bushel had 
been ioaded for shipment from South America. 

According to the latest printed reports of the Department of 
Internal Revenue, there are 6,633 revenue returns showing 
incomes in excess of $100,000, of which number 206 exceed a 
million dollars. 

It is estimated that 21,375,000 families in this country receive 
incomes that do not exceed $2,000 per year and are not subject 
to income tax. Not one of these 21,375,000 families could re- 
ceive the benefit of a penny from investment in bonds free from 
' income taxes. Millions of them are patriotic investors in liberty 
bonds, and on them has come the bulk of the loss caused by sale 
of liberty bonds at a discount. 

Every dollar of taxes evaded by wealthy owners of land-bank 
tax-free bonds is shifted to others who own taxable property 
and to consumers who are compelled to pay higher prices for 
the clothes they wear and for every article of merchandise they 
use because of the increased taxes levied on manufacturers and 
merchants. All are made to suffer that a very few may benefit. 

To a person receiving an income of $1,000,000 the tax exemp- 
tion of 77 per cent is worth 3.85 per cent per year on a 5 per cent 
land-bank bond. To a person receiving $100,000 per year the 
tax exemption of 66 per cent is worth 3.3 per cent per year on a 
5 per cent land-bank bond. With the $4,000,000,000 of farm 
loans refunded in 5 per cent tax-exempted bonds, if held by 
bondholders having an average income of $100,000 per year, the 
national loss would be $132,000,000 every year. 

Careful investigation shows that in localities where three- 
fourths of the land-bank loans are made the benefit to the bor- 
rower is less than half of 1 per cent. In Iowa, where loans are 
now being made by Federal land banks to the extent of a mil- 
lion and a half a month, the current commercial rate for over 
25 years has been 53 to 6 per cent. Federal land banks are 
loaning at 53 per cent and joint-stock land banks are loaning 
at 6 per cent. In other sure-crop States, where over two-thirds of 
the food crops of this country are raised, conditions are the same. 
Less than one-sixth of the tax-exemption benefit goes to the bor- 
rower, while the deficit in the National Treasury must be made 
up by the taxpayers at large at a net loss to the Nation of over 
five-sixths, 
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A loan of $140,000 was recently made to one man on land in 
Barrington Township, Cook County, IIl., at 6 per cent by a joint- 
stock land bank. The rate is not lower than would have been 
made by any loan company, though private investors would 
probably have insisted on a more conservative loan. On this 
one loan the National Treasury would lose annually $4,620 it 
the bonds were keld by a person receiving an income of $100,000. 

The original purposes of the law are now defeated by the 
effects of increased income taxes and by the present methods of 
its administration. Instead of being a special aid to farmers of 
small means, it is largely used to finance well-to-do real estate 
owners who are not suitable subjects for charitable aid at 
Government expense. It also enables the wealthy to dodge tax 
burdens which then fall on the less fortunate. 

To show the small benefit of these loans to the borrower and 
the great benefit to the bondholder, assume that Peter Smith, of 
Iitinois, borrows $10,000. He gives a mortgage for $10,000. He 
receives $9,500 in cash and $500 in bank stock, on which he 
assumes a double liability, making his entire liability $10,500. 
He pays $550 a year interest, or 54 per cent on $10,000. He 
only has the use of $9,500, but he hopes that when the loan is 
paid off in 34} years that the settlement will show a profit on the 
bank stock. Smith could have borrowed that $10,000 at 6 per 
cent from a private investor and had the use of $10,000 by 
paying $600 a year without running any risk of loss or double 
liability on the $500 of bank stock. But if everything turns out 
all right and the bank pays dividends for 344 years, Smith will 
save $50 the first year. 

Now, take the other side of the case and see what the American 
taxpayers lose through the deficit in the National Treasury 
caused by the tax exemption of $10,000 of bonds that had to be 
sold to furnish the money for Smith. Over 200 individuals and 


| corporations receiving incomes of more than a million dollars 








a year are subject to an income tax of 77 per cent on the excess 
above a million. On $10,000 of 5 per cent bonds the income is 
$500 a year. The income tax of 77 per cent on $500 is $385. 
This owner of the tax-exempt farm bonds makes $385 a year 
because he is not required’to pay that amount into the National 
Treasury. ‘lo offset this loss to the National Treasury Peter 
Smith hopes to make $50. Here is a net loss of $335 a year that 
Smith’s neighbors and cther citizens of the country must pay 
to make up the deficit in the National Treasury caused by this 
tax exemption on the Smith bonds. It would save $335 to the 
taxpayers annually if the bondholders were required to pay 
legal taxes and Smith was given a donation of $50 from the 
National Treasury. The tax-exempt bonds may run for 20 
years, and it will be more than 20 years before the war debts 
are paid. 

Mr. Speaker, the unexpected effect of the law increasing taxes 
has been to automatically reverse the action of the tax-exemption 
section of the Federal farm-loan act. Instead of benefiting the 
poor farmer, it most benefits the very rich bondholder at a ratio 
of $385 to $50, more than 7 to 1. 

The law now provides that loans may be made as small as $100 
and as large as $10,000. 

The last report of the Federal Farm Loan Board recommends 
amendments to eliminate all loans below $500 and to increase 
the limit to $25,000. In order te qualify under the law for a 
$25,000 loan a landowner must have property worth $50,000. 
During the past year the land banks have violate the plain in- 
tent of the law by permitting landowners to obtain loans larger 
than $10,000. This was admitted by Farm Loan Commissioner 
Norris before the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
very recently. 

This has been done by resorting to the subterfuge of permit- 
ting the farm owner to temporarily transfer parts of his farm 
to his wife and other members of his family for berrowing pur- 
poses. By such connivance loans of $20,000 or more could 
readily be made. At the same time dozens of deserving appli- 
cants for small loans, whom the law was especially enacted to 
benefit, have been ignored and compelled to borrow elsewhere. 
I insist that this is an unwarranted misuse of the law, detri- 
mental to the public good in this time of financial stress. 

These large loans enable wealthy landowners to acquire the 
farms of their: neighbors and make it more difficult for tenants 
to become farm owners. This special favoritism has a tendency 
to inflate prices and encourages speculation rather than farm set- 
tlement. When the bill was before the House in 1916 I con- 
tended that it would “not open a way for landless men without 
capital to become landowners.” One of my opponents then used 
this language: 

3 It is not ible for one individual to borrow more than $10,000 


* it is intended to help the farmer who is not well to do; it is 
intended to help the tenant farmer to get a home. 


Mr. Speaker, I now assert without fear of contradiction that 
my position was correct. I refer to the monthly reports and to 
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the annual report of the Federal Farm Loan Board to prove that 
the landless man is getting very little land. 

To repeal the tax-exemption section of the Federal farm- 
loan act will not interfere with the purposes for which the law 
was enacted. 

The continuance of this tax exemption of land-bank bends 
will be in effect a special subsidy granted to a very few farmers 
at great expense to the Nation. During the first two years 
following the enactment of the law enly one farmer in each 
hundred was favored, and only 1 family was benefited annually 
out of 604 families engaged in all occupations, while all were 
compelled to pay higher taxes and higher living expenses to 
help the few. 

Tt would have been much cheaper to have given a direct bonus 
to all families benefited than to have favored them by the expen- 
sive method of granting them tax exemptions to bondholders. 

When the bill was under consideration three years ago, I 
opposed the sections which have-since virtually granted a sub- 
sidy to about 1 per cent of the farmers, less than 70,000, ‘at 
the expense of 110,000,000 people. This subsidy in the form of 
tax exemption is most unjust and dangerous and many times 
more expensive to the Nation than the free use of $9,000,000 
capital and the heavy overhead and general costs that the 
public pays. 

Continuance of this tax exemption will soon make it neces- 
sary to create Government supervised banks, operated by sal- 
aried Government officials, to loan money on personal credit 
and to loan on village and city property, for the reason that 
other classes will demand the special privileges now granted 
to a small part of the farming class. All this will need to be 
done on tax-exempt bonds and mortgages, to the great loss of 
the majority of American citizens. 

Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, recently 
stated with regard to the payment of wages: 

Business men and employers are overlooking the fact that the real 
employer of labor is the consumer—the laboring man himself. Every 
man who is put to work, whether it be building a house, constructing 
a road, or digging a ditch, is employing other men—men who sell him 
food and clothes—and these in turn employ others who manufacture 
the food and clothes. 

I desire to add that the real taxpayer the consumer, 
Everything he eats, wears, or uses is made higher priced by 
the increased taxes paid by merchants and manufacturers when 
they are compelled to carry the tax burdens evaded by owners 
of tax-free bonds. The man and woman who consume all of 
their incomes every year pay a heavier proportionate indirect 
consumption tax than those who have larger incomes and are 
thus enabled to save part. 

The tax exemption of land-bank bonds is a dangerous enter- 
ing wedge toward converting the banking business and other 
private enterprises and industries into Government monopolies 
inefficiently operated at the expense of the general taxpaying 
public, by Government employees whose principal interest is in 
the salaries they receive, and who can not be pecuniarily atf- 
fected by the success or failure of the business which they are 
hired to supervise or conduct. 

The country will never receive as good service from banks, 
grocery stores, shops, or shoe factories as et the present time 
if they are taken under Government management. Managers 
and empleyees directly imterested in economical and efficient 
management give better service than those who depend on 
taxes instead of profits for salaries. 

It will be an unlucky day for the American citizen when the 
Clothes he wears are manufactured by the Government or when 
fire insurance becomes a Government monopoly, if the same 
high carnival of expense prevails as that which marked the 
output of Government-manufactured airplanes and warships. 

The experiences of the past two years cause the taxpayer to 
shudder and his pocketbook to shrivel, 

It is conceded by all economists that the evasion of taxes by 
one class of citizens causes heavier tax burdens to be imposed 
on other citizens. The Federal census of 1910 shows 6,361,502 
farms in the United States. Mortgaged farms occupied by 
owners were 1,327,439. These are the only farms that can be 
legally mortgaged to the Federal land banks. Therefore if 
joans are made under this law to the fullest extent only one 
farm out of five would be benefited, and four farmers out of 
five would suffer that one might receive slight benefits from the 
tax exemption. The farmers who received the loans would 
find the benefits largely offset by the heavier direct and indirect 
taxes which they would be compelled to pay because of the 
bondholders’ exemption from taxation. Wage earners and per- 
sons engaged in all other occupations receive no benefit and are 
required to pay higher taxes because bondholders ‘are exempt. 

The farmers of this country are sincere patriots. They do 
not ask to be aided by accepting a very small part of a tax- 
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exemption benus donated to tax-dodging millionaires. In this 
respect I know they are in accord with the utterance of Presi- 
dent Wilson in his first annua! message when he said: 





The farmers, of course, ask and should be given no special privilege, 
such as extending to them the credit of the Government itself What 
they need and should obtain is legislation which will make their own 


abundant and substantial credit resources available as a foundation 
for joint concerted local action in their own behalf in getting the 
capital they must use. 

I voted for this bill in the vain hope that the law would 


benefit the small farmer and aid the man of moderate means to 
buy a farm of his own. , 

I then feared and predicted that the would be to 
finance wealthy landowners and large real estate operations. 
I did not expect to see the struggling applicant for a $100 or 
$300 or $400 loan neglected in order that the proceeds of liberty 
bonds could be loaned to the rich farmer, who, by putting part 
of his property in his wife’s name, might borrow $20,000, while 


law 


used 


many deserving applicants for small loans of $500 each might 
wait in vain for help. It is no secret that large loans are more 


profitable for the Federal land banks, and therefore the tend 
ency is to give the cold shoulder to the small borrower. 


Mr. Speaker, I am discussing this subject as a business man. 
It is not a political question. The largest percentage of big 
loans in excess of the legal limit of $10,000 will be found in 
northern Republican States, like Illinois, Lowa, and Minnesota. 
The greatest number of complaints because of neglect of the 
small borrower come from southern Democratic States M 
objections to this law are nonpartisan. Tax exemption is eco 
nomically wrong, scientifically wrong. 

When the law was enacted in‘'1916 no one could foresee the 


war and its burden of debt and heavy Hiud the present 
income-tax law been in effect in 1916 the tax-exemption section 
of the Federal farm-loan act would never have passed Congress. 
When I voted for this law I did not expect to see the time come 
when it could be used to enable rich individuals and great 
porations to evade war taxes by converting taxable assets into 
Federal land-bank tax-free bonds, 

The tax exemption of future issues Federal 
bonds and joint-stock land-bank bonds should be 
cause it— 


LAaxts 


cor- 


of 


land-bank 
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Impairs the national credit and depreciates liberty bonds 

Enables wealthy individuals and corporations to evade war 
taxes. 

Causes a direct and increasing loss to the National Treasury. 

Increases the taxes on persons and property that cnn not 


escape taxation. 


Causes heavy losses to over 20,000,000 patriotic investors in 
liberty bonds. 

Increases the cost of living to all consumers 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I desire to repeat that all of the 
original purposes for which the law was enacted can be pro- 
moted if the tax amendments I favor are adopted. 

SPEECH 
or 
YT { ‘ > nN { rw 
HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In trae Houser or Representatives, 
Priday, January 10, 1979. 


The Honse In Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (Ti. R. 15462) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other punposes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the improvement of New- 
town Oreek is between the second and third congressional dis- 
tricts of New York. 1 represent the second district and am very 
familiar with the situation. This tmprovement is for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the commerce that is now actually knock 


ing at the deor. This river is only 4 miles long, and yet it « 

ries for its length more commerce than any other river in the 
world. The commerce that is coming there is of almost every 
kind and character. The river is full all the time, and it is 
necessary to take care of the increased business that the build- 
ing up of that community is demanding. Kvery week since 
September, 1918, a new factory has been erected within 2 miles 
of this river. To-day the second congressional district has more 


factories than any State in the Union except six, and there is 
more commerce on the waters in this little than 
in the great city of Philadelphia. So much f im- 
provement, 


t-milte stream 


nv the local 
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But there is something else in this. It seems to me that we 
ought now at this time to consider the condition of our country. 


I want to call attention to the fact that on the 11th of Novem- } 


l 


ber, 1918, the world had something like 6,450,000 dead-weight 
tons less of shipping than she had on the 1st of August, 1914; 
that prior to the Ist of August, 1914, the average production 
of tonnage in the world was approximately 3,600,000 tons a year, 
so that to-day we are approximately 20,850,000 dead-weight tons 
behind what we would have had without the war. 

In addition to*that, if we undertook immediately, with the 
present world capacity, to supply that deficiency, it would take 
us about four years to complete the job, so that 35,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of ships must be built to make us whole within a 
very short time. 

It also happens that America to-day is perhaps better equipped 
than all the rest of the world to supply that deficiency in tonnage, 
and I have ne doubt, from the attitude taken by the administra- 
tion, that an effort is going to be made to have America assume 
her share of the burden of doing that. You can see how impor- 
tant the development is when you realize that America is going 
to do her share, and that we will probably make, in addition to 
the nine or ten million dead-weight tons we now have, some- 
thing over 20,000,000 dead-weight tons. If we create half of the 
new tonnage we are going to have a merchant marine of which 
our country may be proud, and it is going to be put to work if 
we have facilities to enable it to dock in our country. 

I hope you will pardon me for making these observations, be- 
cause I live in an industrial and commercial center, and these 
matters are very much alive with us, and I have given them some 
study. The war has resulted in the loss of many million work- 
ingmen from Russia, It has resulted in the loss of commercial 
enterprise, and it has left over 200,000,000 people depending on 
the rest of the world for business enterprise. Half of Germany’s 
manhood has been wiped out, or crippled or maimed, between 
the ages of 16 years and 50; its ocean-going ships have been 
confiscated and its industries ruined. England has lost millions 
ot maimed, crippled, and dead, and France has suffered like- 
wise. Italy has also lost an enormous man power, while we 
in America occupy a unique position, having fought a war and 
come out at the end with approximately as many men as we 
would have had if we had not gone in the war, because the 
sanitary conditions In our camps have resulted in a lower death 
rate among the men than would have occurred if they had not 
been in the Army. 

Our business has been kept up because the allies have pur- 
chased a portion of their munitions and supplies here. - Our 
factories have been greatly enlarged and have been running at 
full speed, and our business men have been wise enough to look 
forward to the day after the war. They have taken war busi- 
ness, looking forward to the time when we would come into 
peace, and an opportunity would#be afforded to reap the great 
reward that has come to us because of the humanitarian war 
that we have carried on. . 

Now, then, the world’s shipping, the world’s business, is largely 
going to be done here, because we have the factories, we have the 
man power, and it is going to be done here because a great part 
of the world’s shipping is going to be of American registry, and 
it is for this Congress at this time to look at this thing in a big, 
broad way, and make harbors here to take care of the world’s 
commerce we are going to draw during the years that follow 
peace. 

I point this out to you to show you the interest I have in the 
matter, because I represent a portion of the New York Harbor 
district. New York Harbor is fast becoming congested, and 
something must be done at once. We have pending now proj- 
ects for the Jamaica Bay development, the Flushing Bay devel- 
opment, and all of the waters around New York Harbor, as 
mentioned to you by Dock Commissioner Hulbert, who was 
recently a Member of this House, which have not been adopted. 

I only urge upon you the necessity at this time of adopting a 
broad policy to start out to spend the money that the President 
in his message here a few days ago said we ought to spend, 
so as to keep our people working, so that the transition period 
w.ll not be one of stagnation, but one of development, and the 
spending of this money in the development of our harbors is 
laying up treasure for the time to come. 

I am particularly interested in the development of Newtown 
Creek. There has been a recommendation for the carrying 
forward of that river, with an expenditure of $510,000. I intro- 
duced a bill at the last session of Congress, and the War De- 
partment has recommended it. The enormous tonnage carried 
by this little river makes it imperative that such improvement 
be made to relieve congestion and permit proper commercial 
development of adjacent municipalities. ; 
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Cotton. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I obtained permission to print 
some remarks in the Recorp about cotton for the purpose of dis- 
cussing some features of the cotton question in addition to those 
that I have presented to the House in the speeches that I have 
made during thé last session of Congress, 

I want to bring to the attention of the country the fact that 
it cost more to produce the cotton crop of 1918 than any crop 
ever produced in the United States. Thousands of boys who 
helped to produce the crop of 1917 had been called to the 
colors, and this fact alone presented a very serious labor situa- 
tion in the cotton-growing States. In addition to that, the price 
paid for labor at camps and cantonments, at munitions plants 
and industrial centers where guns and war supplies of every 
kind were being made, took thousands of white and negro 
laborers from the cotton belt, and in the spring of 1918 the 
cotton farmer found himself face to face with a very embarrass- 
ing labor situation. He could not obtain the labor he desired 
and needed, and that which he did procure cost him four times 
as much as the same character of labor had cost him in any 
previous year. Fertilizers cost from four to eight times as 
much as formerly, and agricultural implements four times as 


much, while plow mules, for which he paid $100 a few years 
ago, cost him from $250 to $300 in 1918. Another big item of 
expense in the production of the cotton crop of 1918 was caused 
by the boll weevil. 

I have made diligent and wide inquiry in all the cotton- 
growing States as to the cost of producing the 1918 cotton crop, 
and every answer that I have received places the cost of pro- 
duction above 24 cents a pound, the figures going as high as 
28 cents. Now, let us see what the farmer making five bales 
of cotton—and this is above the average yield—has expended 
in producing it at 24 cents a pound. The five bales have cost 
him $600. If he sells this cotton at 23 cents a pound, he will 
receive $575 for the five bales, $25 less than it cost to produce 
them. His year’s work is gone, and not a cent of profit has he 
made, but he has lost $25 in the transaction that it took him 12 
months to complete. If he should sell it for 30 cents a pound, he 
would have a profit of only $150 on his entire cotton crop to show 
for his time, his investment, and his labors for a whole year. 
I mention this situation in order that those who do not live in 
the cotton-growing States may know and understand why the 
farmers, merchants, and bankers throughout the cotton belt 
are standing together in a strong cotton-holding movement and 
refusing to sell for less than 30 cents a pound. 

This concerted action on the part of the farmers, merchants, 
and bankers of the cotton belt is for the purpose of preventing 
tremendous losses on the remainder of the cotton crop of 1918 
and to secure for the cotton producers of the United States a 
price that will cover the cost of production plus a fair and rea- 
sonable profit. From farmer to merchant and from merchant to 
banker every investment made and every business calculation 
indulged in with regard to the production of cotton figured that 
the minimum price would be not less than 30 cents a pound. 
Labor was employed, implements and live stock purchased, gen- 
eral supplies furnished, and money advanced, all with the con- 
viction that cotton would sell for 30 cents or more. The cotton 
spinners of the United States expected to pay more than 30 
cents. They did pay more than that for hundreds of thousands 
of bales of the 1918 crop. In contracting for the sale of goods to 
be made of cotton produced in 1918 they figured that the cost of 
the cotton to be used in their mills would be from 35 to 40 cents 
a pound, 

Farmer, merchant, and banker in the cotton-growing States 
all knew that cotton would have to sell for more than 30 cents 
in order to yield the producer a profit and enable him to meet his 
obligations to the merchant and banker who had cooperated with 
him in the making of the crop. The cotton spinner was ac- 
quainted with this situation and made his arrangements to pay 
from 35 to 40 cents a pound for cotton, and he did pay 35 cents 
for some of his supply. 

Remember that these cotton prices obtained when the war 
was raging and uncertainty and danger followed every bale ex- 
ported from the United States. But when the war had ended 
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and cotton could move freely, so far as submarine danger was 
concerned, we saw the spinning interests of the Old World enter 
into a bear conspiracy to beat down the price of American cot- 
ton, and they commenced to operate upon the cotton exchanges, 
and they joined forces with certain spinning interests over here 
and sold the market short—that is, these spinners who had no 
cotton to sell sold the word “cotton” in lots of thousands of 
bales, and kept selling until they had beaten down the exchange 
quotation and cotton futures went down $75 a bale. 

This occurred in the face of the fact that the cotton crop of 
the United States was about 6,000,000 bales short of the world’s 
demand. This bear conspiracy paid no attention to the facts of 
the actual supply of cotton or to the consumptive demand for 
American cotton. It ignored the law of supply and demand, and 
sought. through a cotton-gambling deal to hammer down the 
price, stampede the American producer, and frighten him into 
seNing at the low price that they were pleased to pay. 

Then, in order to prevent the loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars on the cotton crop of 1918, our farmers, merchants, and 
bankers were compelled to unite their forces in a strong cotton- 
holding movement. They were driven to this course by the 
inexcusable and indefensible conduct of a band of foreign and 
certain domestic spinners, who set themselves to the task of 
gambling down cotton values, so that they could reap tremendous 
profits. They cared nothing for the producers’ right to demand 
a living profit or for the financial losses and business disaster 
that would surely come to the cotton producers of the United 
States if the bear conspiracy had succeeded in forcing them to 
sell cotton below the cost of production. 

These financial losses and this business disaster would have 
fallen not only upon the cotton producers but also upon the 
merchant and banker in the cotton-growing States. The pro- 


ducer and merchant who had cotton could not afford to sell at 
the low price arbitrarily fixed through a gambling deal on the 
cotton exchange, and they had to borrow money to enable them 
to hold their cotton. The banks came to their rescue and lent 
them money on the cotton that they held. So the producer, the 
merchant, and the banker were all in the same boat, and the 
unity of purpose and concerted action they have shown in their 
determination to hold the remainder of this cotton crop until 
the price will yield a profit is commendable and praiseworthy 
from every honest viewpoint, I commend them for the stand 
they have taken; I praise them for the business acumen, intelli- 
gence, and foresight displayed in this cooperative movement to 
enforce our just demand for a cotton price that will yield a fair 
profit. But for this united stand cotton would not—it could 
not—have been held. If it had net been held foreign merchants 
an(| spinners would have purchased it at a low price, a price 
that would not have covered the cost of production, the cotton 
producers of the United States would have suffered heavy finan- 
gial losses, and business would have been injured in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The Hast, the North, and the West would all have felt the 
evil effects of the low prices paid for this great American 
product. When cotton fares well in the markets of the world 
and our producers receive a good price, they are able and will- 
ing to pay good prices for all that they buy from the merchants 
and manufacturers of the East and North and for the meat 
and grain and hay and live stock that they buy from the people 
of the West. So it is clearly seen that if a combination of 
foreign cotton merchants and spinners, aided by certain spin- 
ners over here, is permitted to beat down the price of American 
eotton and buy it at a low price they not only hurt the business 
of and greatly injure the cotton producers of the United States, 
but hurt also every man with whom the cotton producer has 
business, every man from whom he buys supplies of any kind. 
When the cotton producer of the United States prospers, his 
prosperity is shared by: the people of every section of the 
country. The more monty we have with which to buy, the 
better prices we are able to pay for what the merchants and 
manufacturers of other sections have to sell. The cotton- 
growing States are good customers of the East, the North, and 
the West, and when anything happens to cut down our pur- 
chasing power it injuriously affects those from whom we buy 
in the other three great sections of our country. 

The prosperity of the cotton industry of the United States 
not only contributes to the financial wealth of every other sec- 
tion but serves the Nation as no other agricultural product 
does or can; it brings to our country the balance of trade, and 
brings gold when all other products fail. God has given to the 
United States a monopoly in the production of white, short- 
staple cotton; it can not be produced anywhere else in the 
world. We produce in normal times about two-thirds of the 
world’s supply of cotton. Why should we permit a combina- 
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tion of foreign interests to come over here and beat down the 
price of American cotton and injure everybody who has to do 
with the production and sale of cotton in the United States? 
The effort by foreign spinners to “bear” the market and their 
persistence in selling short on the exchange to beat down the 
price have thoroughly aroused the people of the cotton-srowing 
States, and I have never seen such intelligent cooperation and 
firm determination to hold cotton for a price that will yield a 
profit, 

We are not only going to hold the cotton we now have until 
it will yield a profit, but we are going to greatly reduce the 
cotton acreage this year. It will not be hard to get the pro- 
ducers to cut down their cotton acreage. They have learned, 
and all of them now well know, that they can get more money 
for a small than for a large crop. 

The winter of 1917 was very cold in the cotton-growing 
States, and the boll weevil was not so harmful to the crop of 
1918 as it would have been following a mild winter; yet while 
planting a large acreage and trying to produce a big crop, we 
failed, and produced one of the smallest crops in years. Now, 
we have had a very mild winter, and every farmer in the boll- 
-weevil-infected area knows that it is going to be very difficult 
to proc:ice cotton there this year, and he is not going to plant 
much «otton; he is going to plant other things. 

The New York Commercial a day or two ago said that a few 
years ago the cotton farmers agreed to reduce their acreage, but 
went home and planted far more cotton than ever, and made 
a big crop, and received a low price. Well, these farmers have 
learned by experience from the prices received for the last 
three crops—small, all of them—that they can get more money 
for a small crop than for a large one, and they have also 
learned that by raising foodstuffs and making the farm self- 


sustaining that they can keep thelr cotton off the market until 
the price will yield a profit. Let me say to the New York Com- 
mercial, and to all concerned, that the cotton producers of the 
United States and the financial interests back of them are 
wiser to-day than when they produced the big crop and received 
the low price. They know and understand the whole ¢otton 
business now better than at any other time in the history of the 
industry. Go into the cotton-growing States to-day, and behold 
the teamwork between farmer, merchant, and banker in hold- 
ing cotton, and you will understand what I mean. Bear specu- 
lators and spinners said last fall that we would not hold cotton 
in any considerable quantity for any length of time, but we 
did, and are still holding it. These same bear interests are 
now saying that we will not reduce the cotton acreage this 
year, but we will. 

There are several reasons why the acreage will be greatly 
reduced. First, it is to the interest of the producer to reduce it. 
As I have already said, he has learned by experience that he 
can get more money for a small crop than for a large one, 
also that it requires less labor and expense to produce a small 
crop. Every farmer in the cotton belt knows this and knows 
it well. So when he is urged to cut down his acreage this spring 
and is told that by doing so he will receive more money for the 
cotton he does produce, he will know that that statement is 
true. 

An 8,000,000-bale crop in 1919 would in all probability sell for 
60 cents a pound, or $2,400,000,000, while if a 12,000,000-bale 
crop should be made and should sell for 30 cents a pound, it 
would bring only $1,800,000,000, which is $600,000,000 less than 
the producer would receive for the small crop of 8,000,000 bales. 
Does anyone think that the producer would rather have $1,800,- 
000,000 than $2,400,000,000, or that he would deliberately put 
forth the additional labor and expense required to make the 
12,000,000 bales when by doing so he would lose both time and 
money ? 

Another reason that the cotton acreage will be reduced is that 
the merchants and bankers who furnish supplies and money to 
two-thirds of the cotton producers are demanding that the acre- 


age be reduced before they will advance supplies and money 
with which to make the crop. 

The holding of cotton and the reduction of acreage have been 
made necessary by a combination of foreign cotton merchants 
and spinners, aided by certain spinners and speculators in the 
United States. If cotton prices had remained where the law 
of supply and demand placed them there would have been no 
holding of cotton and no reduction of acreage. There is not 
enough cotton in the United States now to supply the American 


mills and the spindles of Great Britain, Canada, Spain, and 
Japan, yet we have seen a combination of foreign and domestic 
spinners, ignoring the law of supply and demand, selling the 
futures market short and using every means at their command 
to beat down the price so they can buy up the American supply 
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boost the price after cotton has gone from the | American cotton, to be shipped when peace terms are agreed 


hands of the American producers, 

In an honest futures market, free from manipulation, the price 
is always above that of spot cotten ; yet we have seen the futures 
market in the United States frequently in the last few weeks 
driven down by the short selling of fictitious stuff called cotton 
until the future price was $35 a bale below the price of spot 
cotton in the markets of the country. Any man who knows 
anything at all about cotton knows that enly wild speculation 
and, worse than that, rank gambling could produce such a 
ridiculous situation, 

Now, then, when the American cotton producer knew that 
the bulk of the cotton supply of the world was in his hands 
and that the world needed several million bales more than he 
could supply, and when he also knew that a combination of for- 
eign and domestic spinners were ignoring the law of supply 
and demand and arbitrarily driving down the price to force 
him to sell for the price that they had agreed among them- 
selves to pay, a price below the cost of production, a price that 
meant great financial loss to him, what was he, as an intelligent 
American citizer, to do but hold his cotton and refuse to sell? 

For three and a ‘half monthg the conduct of the exchanges 
has been most reprehensible, While the war raged and the sea 
swarmed with submarines and cotton ships were difficult to 
qgbtain and ocean freight rates were very high and every bale 
exported ran the risk of being destroyed, the exchanges quoted 
cotton at from 82 to 35 cents a pound. Then, under far more 
favorable conditions, when the war had ended and submarines 
were gone from the sea and ships had been procured to carry 
cotton to the allied and neutral nations and ocean freight rates 
were reduced $17.50 on the bale and when Germany and Austria 
had made known their desire to obtain 2,000,000 baies of 
American cotten, the cotton exchanges of the United States 
suddenly failed and refused to represent and reflect the price 
justified by these more favorable conditions; but, on the con- 
trary, they immediately became the handy instrument of for- 
eign combinations of cotton merchants and spinners to beat 
down the price of American cotton. 

If the cotton producers of the United States had sold their 
cotton at the prices manufactured on the cotton exchanges, 
nothing short of bank failures, bankruptcy, and dire financial 
distress in all of the cotton-growing States would have resulted. 
The cotton exchange should, and the honest exchange will, 
reflect the price warranted by the law of supply and demand; 
but when the exchange can be manipulated so as to ignore and 
nullify the law of supply and demand it ceases to serve any 
legitimate purpose and should be abolished. Let the exchanges 
observe the rule here announced or prepare to go out of 
business, 

Four menths have come and gone since the war ended, and 
grain and meat produced in the United States are now going 
into Germany, and the cotton producer of the United States 
can not quite understand why he is not permitted to sell cotton 
to Germany. The cotton merchants and spinners of Germany 
desire to buy and store in the United States 1,000,000 bales of 


upon. I for one believe that they should be permitted to do 
so, There is nothing unfair or unreasonable in this plan, and 
I am confident that the necessary arrangements will be made to 
permit this sale of American cotton. 

If it is the purpose to keep cotton from going to Germany 
and Austria for the present, and if, while doing that, we can 
permit the cotton agents of those countries to buy cotton from 
our producers and store it in the United States until peace terms 
are agreed upon, why is not this a fuifillment of our obligations 
to our allies in this regard? Germany and Austria want 
2,000,000 bales of American cotton. If the other cotton mer- 
chants and spinners of the Old World do not want Germany 
and Austria to have any of the American cotton supply, let them 
come forward and buy the cotton now being held by the Amer- 
ican produeers, paying for it a price that will yield a profit. If 
the embargo on American cotton to Germany is used to depress 
the price here and work injury to the cotton producers of the 
United States, why should we permit cotton merchants and spin- 
ners, even among our allies, to take advantage of this situation 
and use it to help them beat down the price of American cot- 
ton? Why should we be called upon to say that we will not 
only not permit cotton to go to Germany but we will not even 
let Germany buy cotton and store it in the United States? Why 
should the American cotton producers be left to the mercy of a 
eombination of foreign “ bear” interests who are trying to buy 
our cotton at a low price so that they themselves may sell it to 
Germany and Austria a little later on at a tremendous profit ? 

If we, in time of peace, permit cotton merchants and spinners 
among our allies to employ emergency War measures to depress 
the price of American cotton in the markets of the United 
States, in order that they may buy it at a low price, are we 
serving the cotten farmers of the United States or are we 
turning them over to be pillaged and plundered by the cotton 
interests of foreign countries? 

Our first duty in this business matter is to the cotton pro- 
ducers of the United States. And I am glad to say that those in 
authority with whom I have talked about this matter are favor- 
able to the plan of ‘allowing Germany to buy cotton and store 
it here until peace terms are agreed upon, and this will be done. 
Let me say in conclusion that the experience of the last four 
months with cotton has taught our farmers, merchants, and 
bankers in the cotton-growing States a very important lesson. 
They have learned that they must rely upon themselves to pro- 
tect and safeguard cotton in the selling season. They huve 
learned that by concerted action they can prevent the forced 
sale of cotton at destructive prices. Every man who speaks in 
the cotten belt this spring should urge the reduction of cotton 
acreage and insist that every farmer should produce his own 
food supplies and be so fortified this fall with other farm 
products that he can hold his cotton, if necessary, and refuse 
to sell until the price is satisfactory. Let our merchants and 
bankers begin now to prepare to do whatcver is necessary this 
fall to back the cotton producer in his demand for a fair price 
and a living :profit. 








